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"  Qaioonque  a  ane  trop  haute  id^e  de  la  force  et  de  la  juatease  de  ses  raiaoncemens  poor  se 
croire  oblig6  de  lee  soamettre  a  une  experience  mille  et  mille  foia  i^p^t^,  ne  perfectionnera 
jamais  la  physiologie  da  cerrean." — Qall. 

"  I  regard  Phrenologj  as  the  only  system  of  mental  philotMiphj  which  can  he  said  to  indi- 
cate, with  anything  like  clearness  and  precision,  man's  mixed  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and 
as  the  only  guide  short  of  revelation,  for  educating  him  in  harmony  with  his  faculties,  as  a 
being  of  power ;  with  his  wants,  as  a  creature  of  necessity ;  and  with  his  duties,  as  an  agent 
responsible  to  his  maker  and  amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by  the  all-wise  Proyidence."— 

John  Bbll,  Jtf.  D. 

"  To  Phrenology  may  be  Justly  conceded  the  grand  merit  of  having  forced  the  inductive 
method  of  inquiry  into  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  laid  the  permanent  foundations  of  a  true 
mental  science."— i^u^yo^c^pedia  Brittaniea,  8th  Edition. 
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THIS  is  a  large,  broad,  high,  and  re. 
markable  head.  Both  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  facaltics  are  prominent; 
80  also  are  Constrnctiveness,  Calculation, 
and  Order.  There  are  large  Self-Esteem, 
Firmness,  and  Approbativeness,  with 
large  Destructiveness,  Combativeness, 
and  Concentrativeness,  giving  self-reli- 
ance, decision,  perseverance,  propelling 
power,  and  application. 

The  quality  of  the  whole  organization 
is  excellent,  the  health  almost  perfect, 
and  his  powers  of  endurance  are  equaled 
by  few.  Such  a  brain,  educated  first  in 
the  schools  of  practical  knowledge,  com- 
prehending the  natural  sciences,  with  the 
largest  worldly  experience  superadded, 
confers  that  versatility  and  iinivefsal 
ability  which  would  make  him  master  of 
almost  any  situation.  Such  minds  inevi- 
tably take  the  lead.  They  originate,  pro- 
ject, and  execute.  Besides  all  these  great 
qualities,  there  are  yet  finer  and  nobler 
ones  to  be  named.  This  brain  has  a  sky- 
light, which  gives  him  a  mental  forecast 
of  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason  or  sense.  His  conceptions  are 
grand ;  they  reach  into  realms  beyond. 
In  short,  he  is  gifled  with  high  psycho- 
logical powers. 

The  moral  sentiments  are  all  promi- 
nently developed.  Consoientionsness, 
Hope,  Benevolence^  Spirituality,  and 
Veneration  are  predominating.  The  so- 
cial feelings  are  strong,  bat  sanctified 
and  controlled.  He  is  warm,  ardent, 
hopefiil,  enterprising,  tmsting,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  Divine  will.  In  short,  be  i» 
an  echo  of  the  powers  above,  responding 
quickly  to  each  and  every  Divine  im- 
pulse; and  this  is  human  greatness. 
What  he  has  done^  is  matter  of  history. 
What  he  is,  indep^dent  of  his  work,  is 
known  only  to  few. 

The  following  sketch  details  some  of 


the  more  important  of  his  achievements, 
and  the  man  is  worthy  of  the  record. 

The  scheme  of  fe-opening  the  Oanal  of  the 
Pharaohs  betweeb  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas,  and  thu^  connecting  by  a  short  cut 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  the  commerce  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  though  long  entertained 
by  the  first  Napoleon,  may  fairly  be  claimed 
for  M.  de  licsseps.  His  attention  was  doubt- 
less first  drawn  to  it  by  reading  the  memora- 
ble report  of  M.  le  Pere,  who  was  employed 
by  Bonaparte  to  make  a  survey  in  1798.  The 
credit  of  designing  and  executing  the  great 
work  belong  alike  to  him.  With  the  gen- 
eral plan,  progress,  and  purpose  of  the  Canal 
the  American  reader  has,  during  the  past 
few  months,  been  made  tolerably  familiar. 

He  is  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Barthelemi, 
Baron  de  Lesseps,  who  was  bom  at  Cette,  a 
French  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  1765, 
Jean  Baptiste  was  for  five  years  French  Vice- 
consul  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1785  he  accom- 
panied La  Perouse  on  a  voyage  to  Kamt- 
chatka,  whence  he  brought  by  land  the 
papers  containing  a  description  of  the  expe- 
dition. In  1788  he  was  Consul  at  Eronstadt 
and  St.  Petersburg.  From  St.  Petersburg  he 
was  called,  in  1812,  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, to  Moscow,  as  IjUendanA.  From  the 
latter  city,  in  1814,  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon, 
and  was  stationed  there  as  Consul  until  1823. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  6th,  1884. 

Ferdinand,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was 
bom  at  Versailles  in  1805,  and  is  consequeht- 
ly  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  though  his  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  man  little  past  the 
meridian  of  life.  Early  in  life  he  evinced 
peculiar  aptitude  for  the  diplomatic  career 
in  which  he  has  since  distiDgoisbed  himself^ 
— a  career  as  varied  and  romantic  as  it  ia 
brilliant  In  1825  he  was  appointed  (tUaehi 
to  the  French  Consulate  at  Lisbon.  Two 
years  later  found  him  engaged  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  During  the  latter  part  of  1828 
he  was  attaefU  to  the  Consul-General  at 
Tunis ;  and  in  1881  he  was  dispatched  by  his 
Government  as  Consul  to  Alexandria.  Hard 
work  and  rapid  promotion  for  lejmine  dipUh- 
mat/  But  the  most  eventM  period  of  his 
long  and  wonderfully  active  career  lay  yet 
before  him. 
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8e?en  yean  Babaequent  to  hiB  appointment 
at  Alexandria,  and  consequently  when  he 
vas  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  was  sent  as 
Consal  to  Rotterdam.  From  Rotterdam  he 
proceeded  to  Malaga  in  1880,.  to  negotiate  in 
behalf  of  French  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
GoTemment  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
rear  he  was  transferred  to  the  Consulate  at 
Barcelona,  where  during  the  two  subsequent 
years  he  was  especially  actiye,  and  signally 
distinguished  himself  against  the  reign  of 
Espartero.  In  1844  we  again  find  him  in  Alex- 
andria, whither  he  was  sent  to  take  the  place 
of  LsTalette.  But  the  time  for  the  develop- 
meot  of  his  great  project  had  not  yet  come. 
He  did  not  long  remain  in  the  Egyptian  cap- 
ital. Returning  to  his  former  position  in 
Barcelona  he  was  witness  to  some  of  the 
scenes  of  the  rerohition  of  February.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  French  Minister  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Remaining  in  the 
Spanish  capital  about  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Paris  immediately  after  the  revolution  of 
'48,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  was 
dispatched  as  Envoy  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  Republican  Government  of  Mazzini 
at  Rome,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
abortive  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope  by  a  French  army. 

In  1854  be  received  a  commission  from  the 
SoeUU  d^UudM  du  Canal  ds  8ue»  at  Paris  to 
negotiate  with  Sftid  Pacha  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  projected  in  1816.  Accord- 
ingly, toward  the  close  of  that  year,  we  again 
find  him  on  the  Isthmus,  preparing  for  his 
great  work.  This  time  he  came  to  conquer. 
His  mission  was  crowned  with  success,  and 
the  necessary  concession  made  in  November 
of  that  year.  A  palace  and  a  retinue  of  serv- 
snts  were  assigned  to  his  use,  and  he  was 
treated,  as  a  guest  of  the  Viceroy,  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Qreat  opposition  followed, 
c^edaUy  from  England;  and  it  was  not  till 
JsBQary,  1856,  that  the  seccmd  and  fuller 
raa  granted  by  Said  Pacha,  and  a 
U  IntmmaHonal  fully  organized. 

In  1858  M.  Lessepa  succeeded  in  raising 
two  hundred  millions  of  francs  in  France, 
•ad  in  1850  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  and 
pknted  the  Egyptian  flag  in  the  harbor  of 
tiie  ancient  Telnsium,  the  great  sea-port  of 
Xgypt  thirty  eenturies  ago,  where  Port  Sttid 
now  stands.    He  laid»  at  the  same  time,  the 


foundation  of  a  lighthouse,  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed the  work  commenced.  Fresh  diffi- 
culties—chiefly of  a  political  nature — sinter- 
posed,  but  the  indefatigable  Lesseps  never 
despaired.  In  1859  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  company  and  work  placed  upon 
a  firm  footing,  though  the  final  decision  of 
the  French  Emperor  was  not  given  till  July, 
1864.  From  that  time  to  the  present  hour 
the  Canal  has  steadily  progressed  towUrd 
completion. 

What  the  future  of  the  Canal,  as  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  enterprise,  is  to  be,  it  is 
impossible  yet  to  determine.  That  it  will 
work  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  direction 
and  current  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  to  some,  though  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent, between  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  Though 
built  with  French  capital  and  Egyptian 
labor,  British  commerce  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  company  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  required 
to  build  it.  As  a  late  French  writer  has 
pithily  remarked:  ^^Dans  eette  taste  enter- 
prise,  eondnUe  avee  autant  de  patience  que  de 
courage  la  plui  grande  depenae  a  ite  pour 
VEgypte,  la  plus  grande  gloire  pour  la  France, 
0t  le  plus  grande  profit  pour  V Angleterre,^ — 
"•  In  this  mtsX  undertaking,  conducted  with  as 
much  patience  as  courage,  the  greatest  ex- 
pense has  been  for  Egypt,  the  greatest  glory 
for  France,  while  the  most  profit  will  be  for 
England.*^  Certainly  Great  Britain  has  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  share  in  the 
bargain. 

The  personal  appearance  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  very  striking.  Though  long  past  middle 
age,  he  has  a  fresh  and  even  youthftd  appear- 
ance. Both  face  and  figure  are  well  pre- 
served ;  his  slightly  curling  gray  hair  sets  off 
in  pleasing  contrast  his  bronzed  yet  clear 
complexion,  his  bright  eye,  and  genial  smila 
He  is  somewhat  over  the  medium  stature, 
possessed  of  a  compact  and  well-knit  frame, 
carries  his  head  erect,  and  moves  about  with 
a  buoyancy  and  animation  perfectly  marvel* 
otts  in  one  of  his  years  and  exi>erience.  His 
address  is  that  of  the  well-bred,  well-educated 
French  gentleman  that*  he  is.  His  manner  is 
winning,  his  voice  clear  and  under  most  ex- 
cellent ccmtrol,  as  all  those  who  have  listened 
to  his  admiraUe  lectures  on  the  Canal  at  the 
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Ute  Puu  EzpoBitioD  can  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber. What  is  perhaps  moat  remarkable  in  a 
man  bo  bred  and  constitutad,  is  that  with 
great  gentlenesi  of  speech  and  auaTit;  of 
manner  he  combines  a  strength  of  will  and 


preeuon  on  the  purpose  or  action  of  Lesaeps. 
"  iTat  pmir  prineipa  d«  oommencvr  par  avoir  la 
an^neel'"  —  "Hy  purpose  &om  the  com- 
mencement was  to  have  confidence,"  said  be. 
How  brard;  he  has  maintained  his  prin. 


THS    KAFFIB,     FliOU     CE 

ll.nn¥»m  UxH.  Ou>  CoUNCILOB. 

BoT.  TouHa  Han. 

fixity  of  pDipoM  worthy  of  Kapoleon  or 
CtMar  himselC  Beneath  that  calm  exterior  lay 
a  power  which  needed  bat  the  Btimnlns  of  a 
great  idea  to  develop. 

Though  beset  by  difficulties,  langhed  at, 
and  maligned,  he  haa  nerer  for  a  moment 
swerved  from  his  purpose  or  relaxed  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  it  Keither  the  sneera 
of  Btevenson  and  hb  associate  engineers,  the 
heavy  broadside  of  the  "  Thunderer,"  or  the 
fqnibi  of  Pvneh  erm  made  any  riaible  im- 


ILOnOOD    TO     OLD 


ciple  and  redeemed  his  pledge  let  the  cere- 
monies which  marked  the  completion  and 
inauguration  of  his  great  work  tell — when 
sea  sent  greeting  to  sea;  and  let  the  keels 
of  richly  laden  argosies  from  Cathay  and 
from  Ind,  which  plow  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  declare. 

mi  written,  we  hare  learned 
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TiM  Salnal  BUtory  of  Han  ta  •  rvrf  tnterMtlnc  Btady.  WhateTcr 
hce«  «f  taportoae*  m  s^ttaerMl  by  natorsltots  sod  tmT«}«n,  vaA 
taiwi  Mcht  apso  Um  orli^o,  natsrt,  and  dbitrlbatloo  of  the 
I  race,  «f1I  And  •  plae*  of  racord,  wtwra  they  pcoparly  belong,  In 
A*  pic«  or  ib«  PaaavouMiiou.  Joomau 


THE    KAFFIB   BACE, 

PHT8ICALLT  AND  MSNTALLT  COH8IDSRBD. 


fCB  aonthem  part  of  Africa  is  peopled,  to 
a  great  extent,  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
tbe  Kaffir  or  !Qiigian  race.  These  tribes  have 
been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  much  re- 
Beaich,  and  probably  no  African  race  has  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  in  European  scientific 
and  religious  circles.  The  Kaffirs  are  dark, 
bat  not  so  black  as  the  true  western  negro. 
Their  hair  is  short,  crisp,  and  curled,  but  not 
10  woolly  as  that  of  the  negro.  In  form 
they  are  generally  well  shaped,  tall,  and  yig- 
oroos.  Their  derivation  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  discussion  with  ethnologists,  some 
attributing  it  to  Asiatic  sources ;  but  the  ev- 
idences are  not  sufficient  to  determine  any 
one  view  of  this  subject. 

In  the  portraits  given  we  have  the  appear- 
ance of  Kaffirs,  male  and  female,  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life  from  childhood  to  old  age. 

The  large  lips,  wide  mouth,  and  wide  nos- 
farilfl,  with  the  crisp  woolly  hair,  seem  so 
closely  allied  to  the  true  negro,  that  the  Kaf- 
fir may  be  mistaken  for  a  negro  at  first  sight. 
A  careful  examination,  however,  discloses 
marked  differences  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  t^o  races.  The  prominence  of  the  nose, 
the  high  and^omparatively  well-developed 
forehead,  and  the  decided  expression  of  the 
whole  countenance  stamp  the  KaffiLr  as  much 
the  snperior  man.  In  the  representations  of 
the  **  hoj^  "  married  man,*'  and  "  old  coun- 
cilor,'* although  we  must  admit  that  the  art- 
iit  has  been  a  little  too  kind  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  tbe  intellectual  region  of  the  brain, 
yet  the  cranial  development  ie  indicative  of 
much  mental  capacity,  and  is  suggestive  of 
laige  possibilities  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment were  the  aids  and  instrumentalities  of 
cnlture  afforded  them.  As  we  contemplate 
the  venerable  ^^conndlor,"  the  query  sug- 
gests itself  ^Is  not  this  man  a  descendant 
€f  tome  ancient  laoe  whidi  onee  held  sway 


on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  or  in  the  historic 
mountains  and  vales  of  Persia  once  boasted 
a  culture  and  eminenOe  which  compelled  the 
homage  of  other  nations  ? "  In  the  profile 
of  the  '*  married  man  **  can  we  not  discern 
the  intellect  of  the  old  Celtic  philosophers, 
degenerated,  to  be  sure,  but  chiefiy  held  in 
check  by  the  predominant  animality  of  his 
savage  life  ? 

The  faces,  all,  are  striking,  and  assert  with 
emphasis  the  common  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  fine  physiques  of  these  men  would  fur- 
nish models  for  the  sculptor's  chisel. 

Giving  now  our  attention  to  the  females,  we 
find  marked  differences  between  them:  the 
young  girl  with  her  fresh  and  supple  form ; 
the  young  married  woman  with  her  already 
depressed  and  worn  look ;  and  the  old  wo- 
man with  her  furrowed  countenance  and 
meager  frame.  But  the  facts  are  scarcely 
represented  here,  for  the  rough  treatment 
and  neglect  the  Kaffir  women  suffer  makes 
them  deteriorate  or  grow  old  rapidly ;  and  at 
an  age  when  even  our  early  matured  Ameri- 
can women  are  in  their  prime,  they  have  be- 
come very  unsightly  objects.  In  youth,  the 
Kaffir  female  is  a  sylph  for  very  grace  and 
symmetry ;  in  age,  she  is  a  veritable  hag. 

All  the  qualities  accompanying  strongly 
marked  physical  and  animal  propensities  are 
predicable  of  the  Kaffir  organization.  The 
strong  motive  temperament,  while  it  gives 
strength  and  endurance  to  muscle  and  bone, 
inspires  that  yearidng  for  active  life,  that  im- 
patience of  restraint,  which  characterize  the 
Kaffir  nature.  It  is  emphatic  and  earnest, 
yet  cunning  and  malignant.  The  Kaffir  is 
keen-sighted  and  acute  in  his  impressions, 
strong-willed  and  resolute  in  carrying  out 
his  purposes,  fond  of  display,  and  quite  deli- 
cate in  his  appreciation  of  his  self-respect 
and  honor.  He  possesses  a  good  degree  of  con- 
structiveness,  which  is  exemplified  in  his  in- 
genuity and  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  adapted  to  his  domestic  life  and  war- 
like habits,  which,  considering  his  lack  of 
mental  discipline  and  training,  are  truly  won- 
derful. His  sense  of  justice  does  not  appear 
to  be  wanting,  but  it  is  doubtless  feeble  in 
its  activity,  the  selfishness  induced  by  a  life 
of  barbarism  tending  to  overpower  the  sen- 
timent of  equality  of  right  and  privilege 
among  men. 
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Takiiig  BDch  organiEatioiu  as  those  pre- 
Bentod  bj  our  engnving  for  the  buta  of  an 
opinion,  we  do  not  besitkte  to  «a;  that  tindei 
each  influence*  aa  are  constanttj  exerted  by 
Eoropean  civil  ization,  the  EafSr  mind  wonld 
rapidlj  develop  into  a  aoperior  stage  of 
growth,  losing  its  asperities  and  acquiring  a 
readiness  of  intellectual  susceptibility  which 
only  original  sharpness  of  apprehension  could 
conduce  to. 


SOBTHWESTERN  l^rSTBALIlSS. 

THE  natives  of  northwestern  Australia, 
though  ver;  low  in  the  scale  of  human  be- 
ings— but  little  removed  from  the  Bojoemen 
of  South  Africa — yet  furnish  a  most  interest- 
ing field  for  scientific  inquiry  b;  reason  of 
their  peculiar  caBtoms  and  modes  of  life. 


in  many  tribes  throughoat  their  Tut  country 
agree  in  general  characterislies.  There  is  a 
similarity  jn  their  habits,  phyuognomy,  and 
manner  of  living  which  is  nnmiatakable.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  furnish  a  satis- 
&ctor7  account  of  these  people  within  the 
compaw  of  a  single  article,  therefore  it  is 
poiposed  at  this  time  to  glance  chiefly  at 
those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  continent. 


In  color  the  Australians  are  as  black  as  the 
negro,  yet  differing  entirely  from  the  negro 
cast  of  feature.  The  forehead  does  not  re- 
cede so  much  as  that  of  the  negro,  and  though 
the  nose  is  wide,  the  lips  thick,  the  moutU 
large,  the  jaw  has  none  of  that  projection 
which  b  30  marked  a  peculiarity  of  the  negro 
face.     The  eyes  are  small,  dark,  and  deeply 


AUSTRALIAN     MAN 

But  few  adventurous  traveterv  in  search  of 
information  relating  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
far  East  have  as  yet  penetrated  within  the 
!s  of  the  ungnlar  people  we  are  about 
t  as  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Australia  and  Europe  increase,  as  tfaej 
must  with  the  new  facilities  constantly  being 
opened  to  trade  and  travel  by  the  invenliTe 
forces  of  civilization,  they  and  other  remote 
races  will  become  more  familiarly  known,  and 
their  places  in  the  great  circle  of  humanity 
be  more  accurately  ascertained. 
The  native  Aostnlians  altbough  dittribvted 


mnken,  which  gives  to  the  brows  a  heavy 
overhanging  look.  The  hair,  by  no  means 
close  and  woolly  like  that  of  the  negro,  is 
abundant,  ratiier  long,  and  somewhat  curly. 
In  texture  it  is  coane  and  harsh,  in  keeping 
with  the  temperamental  quality  of  the  body. 
The  beard  and  mustache  are  veiy  thick  and 
full,  and  the  men  take  a  pride  In  these  orna- 
ments, sometimes  twisting  the  beard,  as  well 
as  the  hair,  into  curious  shapes. 

The  UliistrationB  fumi^  a  good  idea  of  th* 
features  of  the  men  and  women.  They  are 
•DgTKTed  fnnn  photographs;  and  idtboagh 
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th«  fabjecU  bare  disflgnred  tbemidves  bj 
pottmg  on  Saropesn  drew,  And  the  woman 
bit  ■etiuHj  comb«d  her  hui-,  the  general 
cbancter  of  the  feataree  u  presarred.  The 
tvenge  rtataM  of  the  native*  ia  about  fin 
feet  ei^t  inches.  They  are  as  a  class  veil 
Bade  and  lymmetrical  in  body  and  limb,  and 
not  ^tcnnated,  grotesqne,  and  awkward,  a* 
the  cucTent  opinion  wcnld  hare  them.    Kr. 


mnacnlar  oi^soiution  of  the  n&tire.  The 
hair  grown  long  ia  leen  to  be  fiutened  ap  in 
a  top-knot,  while  the  dSAi  d&bi  u  thrown 
OTsr  his  back.  This  dOld  dObi  is  an  oraa- 
mrat  Tery  highly  valued  by  an  Aoatmlian. 
It  ii  usually  faahioned  from  oyrter-shell  and 
ornamented  with  rough  earring  according  to 
the  taste  and  ikill  of  the  owner.  Aronnd 
the  honter'a  waist  is  bound  a  make  with  a 
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Pickering,  the  etbDolngist,Tcmark8 : ''  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  1  would  refer  to  an  Auatm- 
liaii  as  the  finest  model  of  human  proportions 
I  h&TS  ever  met  with,  in  muscular  develop- 
ment combining  perfect  symmetrj,  activity, 
and  strength."  The  illnstratlos  of  the 
hunter,  tmm  %  sketch  made  by  Hr.  T.  Bainet, 


small  kangaroo  rat  attached  to  it  by  the  tail ; 
these  constitute  his  supply  of  provisions  for 
the  day's  hunt.  The  appetite  of  an  Austra- 
lian ts  not  at  all  fastidious,  for  although  bo 
prefers  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  and  the 
pigeon,  he  will  devour  when  hungry  any 
beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  or  even  insect  he  can 


KlTes.tbe  reader  some  Idea  of  the  shape  and      captnre.    Be  Is  much  more  the  hunter  than 
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the  Trarrior,  althoagh  by  no  means  deflciont 
in  that  ferocity  wWch  provokes  to  mortal 
encounter  in  battle.  As  to  vegetoble  food, 
while  he  partakes  with  mach  gusto  of  the 
yam,  the  tender  shoots  of  the  mangrore-tree 
and  the  nardoo,  he  shows  scarcely  any  dis- 
position to  cultivate  them.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  natives  of  the  blands  in 
tbe  Australian  seas  that  any  form  of  iLgricuI- 
ture  b  to  be  found. 

OltN  AM  BHT8— TATTOODIO. 

The  people  take  much  delight  in  ornaments 
of  various  kinds  besides  the  -dUbidibbi,  such 
as  bracelets,  anklets,  g^'dles,  necklaces,  rings, 
etc.,  but  in  nothing  do  they  shovr  more  inter- 
est than  in  their  scar  decorations.  On  the 
shoulder  of  the  hunt«r  may  be  seen  a  nomber 
of  these  scars.  They  are  sometimes  worn  in 
great  profuMon,  he  who  can  show  the  great- 
est number  and  the  largest  claiming  the  high- 
est con^deration  from  his  fellows.  The 
women  also  tattoo  themselves  in  this  manner, 
but  not  so  proiuscly  as  tbe  men.  An  Austra- 
lian dandy  with,  his  body  covered  with  the 
cicatrices  of  wounds  in  long  and  heavy  ridges, 
and  his  nose  perforated  by  a  wide  piece  of 
bone  about  six  inches  in  length,  is  a  most 
grotesque  object,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral symmetry  of  his  proportions.  Dr.  Wood 
speaks  of  a  chief  who  so  abounded  in  scars 
that  their  production  mnst  have  almost  cost 
him  his  lif&  His  chest  and  stomach  pre- 
sented two  rows  of  them,  each  being  curved 
and  reaching  from  theside  to  the  center  of 
the  body,  where  they  met.  Bo  proud  was  he 
of  his  decorations  that  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  wear  clothing  of  any  kind,  and  he 
stalked  about  in  his  grandeur  wearing  noth- 
ing but  his  weapons.  That  the  production 
of  these  cicatrices  is  attended  with  no  little 
pain,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
gashes  are  made  in  tbe  flesh  they  are  filled 
"with  clay  or  other  substances,  so  that  in  heal- 
ing, the  scar  shall  be  elevated  as  much  as 
possible.  The  women  show  mnch  more  taste 
than  the  men  in  the  patterns  of  their  tattoo. 
Peculiarities  in  the  dispoulion  or  pattern  of 
the  scars  show  the  tribe  to  which  a  native 
belongs.  For  example,  the  marks  shown  in 
the  illustration  of  the  hunter  are  the  dbtinc- 
tive  ones  of  a  northern  Australian.  The 
Torres  Straits  islanders  are  dbtingnbhed  by 
a  large,  complicated  oval  scar  on  one  shonl- 


der,  usually  the  left,  a  pretty  faithful  repre- 
sentstion  of  which  b  found  in  the  engraving. 
There,  too,  b  seen  something  of  tbe  elaborate 
manner  in  which  these  savages  arrange  their 
hair.  Among  them,  however,  the  style  of  hair 
dressing  varies  with  the  locality  and  with 
the  time,  as  they  are  almost  as  subject  to 
the  dominance  of  fashion  in  this  respect  aa 
those  people  who  deem  Uieir  pretensions  to 
civilization  well  founded  by  their  territorial 
bonndarie»  and  intellectual  culture.  If  an 
Australian  has  not  hair  enough  to  adopt  the 
style  prevailing  in  his  tribe,  he  straightway 
makes  a  wig  in  imitation  of  it, 

PBBBS. 

The  subject  of  costume  does  not  enter  very 
largely  into  the  conuderation  of  an  Austra- 


MAH  or  f  ons'  STsuT. 
lian.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peo- 
ple go  entirely  disencumbered  with  clothing, 
or  wear  the  slightest  apology  of  a  petticoat 
consisting  of  a  tuft  of  long  grass  or  split 
pandanns  leaves  suspended  from  the  waist. 
On  great  occasions,  and  especially  in  their 
dances,  an  extra  garment  b  worn.  In  cold 
or  severe  weather  fur  cloaks  made  from  opos- 
sum skins  aie  worn  by  tbe  women  of  Uia 
coast  or  of  the  islands. 

Such  b  the  intense  a/rersion  of  the  men  to 
anything  like  labor,  they  appear  to  prefer  to 
suffer  from  the  exposure  of  their  naked  bodies 
in  inclement  weather  than  to  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  cloak  of  grasa  or  fur.    Whatever 
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is  made,  in  the  way  of  clothing,  is  made 
almost  exclnsiyely  by  the  women. 

FnSDINa  WATBB. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  a  wild 
Australian  indicates  more  discernment  and 
skill  than  in  the  ability  to  find  a  supply  of 
water.  In  an  apparently  desert  place,  where 
a  European  would  be  certain  to  die  of  thirst, 
the  native  will  procure  the  refreshing  liquid. 
He  looks  out  for  certain  enedlypti  or  gum- 
trees,  and  haying  found  them,  selects  a  spot 
at  some  distance  from  the  trunk,  and  then 
with  his  hatta  digs  until  the  roots  are  ex- 
posed. These  he  tears  out  of  the  ground, 
and  haying  cut  them  into  pieces  a  foot  or  so 
in  length,  stands  them  upright  in  the  bark 
yessel  which  he  usually  carries  when  out  on 
an  expedition.  After  a  short  time  a  few 
drops  of  water  will  be  seen  to  ooze  from  the 
lower  ends  of  the  roots,  and  ere  long  water 
gushes  out  quite  freely,  furnishing  the  desired 
drink.  After  the  water  has  been  drained 
out,  the  native,  if  hungry,  will  peel  the  roots, 
and  having  bruised  them  between  two  stones, 
roast  them  and  make  a  hearty  meal. 

One  reason  for  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
women  from  the  freshness  and  vigor  they 
display  in  early  youth  is  the  fact  that  they 
perform  nearly  all  the  labor  incident  to  the 
care  of  their  families.  On  the  coasts  the 
natives  subsist  to  a  great  extent  upon  shell- 
fish, the  collection  of  which,  though  attended 
with  danger  and  great  toil>  is  solely  the  prov- 
ince of  the  women,  in  this  occupation  much 
diving  is  necessary,  an  •  operation  in  which 
they  exhibit  remarkable  skill  and  endurance. 
The  men  catch  fish,  however,  either  with  the 
hook  or  net,  but  the  manufacture  of  the  fish- 
ing line  and  net  chiefiy  devolves  upon  the 
women. 

THB   BEE-HITI^TEB. 

Insect  food  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Aus- 
tralians, especially  honey.  In  the  procuring 
of  the  latter  they  show  great  agility  and  no 
little  ingenuity,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
intellectual  skill  of  the  American  bee-hunter 
has  a  great  advantage  over  these  untutored 
savages.  When  a  native  sees  a  bee  about  the 
flowers  and  wishes  to  find  the  honey,  he  re- 
pain  to  the  nearest  pool,  and  having  filled 
his  mouth  with  water  stretches  himself  on 
tlie  bank  of  the  pool  and  patiently  awaits 
tiie  anival  of  a  beei    After  a  while  one  is 


sure  to  come  and  drink,  and  the  hunter 
watching  his  opportunity  blows  the  water 
from  his  mouth  over  it,  stunning  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Before  it  can  recover  itself,  he  seizes 
it,  and  by  means  of  a  little  gum  attaches  to 
its  body  a  tuft  of  white  down  obtained  from 
one  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as  it  is  released,  the 
insect,  of  course,  makes  for  its  nest,  but  its 
flight  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  down. 
Now  ensues  a  race.  Away  goes  the  hunter 
after  the  bee  at  his  fullest  speed.  Whatever 
obstacle  he  meets  in  his  course  he  leaps  over 
or  plunges  through,  if  possible,  making  light 
of  severe  bruised  from  falls  sustained  in  his 
headlong  career.  Having  thus  tracked  his 
bee  to  its  nest,  the  Australian  loses  no  time 
in  ascending  to  the  spot,  if  in  a  tree,  taking 
with  him  a  hatchet,  a  basket,  and  some  dry 
leaves  or  grass.  He  lights  the  leaves,  and 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  chops  away  the 
wood  until  the  combs  are  exposed,  then 
putting  these  in  his  basket,  he  descends  and 
departs  with  his  booty.  Should  the  nest  be 
a  very  large  one,  he  is  supplied  by  his  friends, 
whom  he  may  acquaint  with  his  discovery, 
with  baskets  or  other  vessels  for  its  transpor- 
tation from  the  tree  to  his  hut. 

Like  most  of  the  other  savage  tribes  of  the 
East,  they  are  voracious  eaters,  and  as  we  have 
already  stated,  eat  nearly  everything  which  can 
be  eaten.  Of  all  Australian  animals  the  kan- 
garoo is  the  most  highly  esteemed  as  food,  on 
account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  flesh, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  quantity  fur- 
nished by  a  single  animal.  When  a  native 
kills  a  kangaroo,  he  performs  a  feat  of  glut- 
tony to  which  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  the, 
Caribs,  can  scarcely  show  a  parallel.  He  will 
eat  until  nearly  dead  from  repletion,  and  will 
continue  to  eat,  with  short  intervals  of  rest, 
until  the  whole  kangaroo  has  been  dispatched. 
At  the  same  time  his  capacity  for  enduring 
starvation  is  not  to  be  Q^celled  by  any  other 
wild  race. 

AUSTBALIAN  WBAF0N8. 

Among  the  weapons  used  by  the  Austra- 
lians for  hunting  or  warlike  purposes  are  the 
waddyy  or  club,  which  is  made  in  different 
shapes — ^the  tomahawk,  the  spear,  the  throw- 
stick,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  boome- 
rang. In  the  use  of  these  they  show  a  skill 
which  is  almost  incredible.  With  his  throw- 
stick  a  native  will  transfix  a  kangaroo  with 
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%  Spear  st  a  dUtftnce  of  Ax-tj  or  teveatj  yards. 
In  b&ttie,  Bpeare  are  lannched  at  the  euem; 
with  a  precision  and  rapidity  most  remark- 
able ;  and  when  tbeac  and  their  other  regular 
weapons  are  exhausted,  the  aavages  can  use 
Stones,  throwing  them  with  unerring  aim  and 
serious  effect. 

Tbe  waddy  is  an  Australian's  inseparable 
companion,  and  isalmoBt  always  in  his  hand, 
no  matter  what  other  weapons  he  may  carry. 
It  is  UBually  made  of  the  tough  and  heavy 


matt«r  of  boast,  and  one  con  hardly  innlt 
another  more  than  b;  comparing  his  iknll  to 
an  emu's  eggshell ;  and  it  is  astonishing  bow 
mach  the  Australian  skull  can  endure.  A 
blow  which  would  kill  an  average  GurupeaD 
outright,  occasions  tbe  native  scarcely  more 
than  a  temponiry  inoonvenience.  Of  course, 
as  might  be  inferred,  the  cranium  of  an  An«- 
tralian  is  astonishingly  thick  and  bard.  On 
this  account  it  must  be  that  he  puts  his  bead 
to  what  seem  to  us  to  be  very  strange  uses 


AN     BES-BUKTINQ. 


wood  of  the  gum-tree;  in  length  being  nearly 
three  feet,  and  tapering  to  a  puint  at  one  end. 
To  strike  and  to  stab  with  it  snd  to  throw  it, 
tbe  native  is  equally  accustomed. 

Witb  the  Australian  man  of  honor  the 
waddy  takes  the  place  of  the  pistol  as  it  was 
formerly  used  with  us.  When  one  challenges 
aootber  to  ungle  combat,  be  contemptuously 
requests  him  to  bring  bis  stoutest  waddy 
that  it  may  be  broken  oa  his,  the  challenger's, 
bead. 

nii^DMi  <rf  skull  is  among  these  people  a 


such  for  instance  as  that  of  breaking  sticks 
instead  of  snapping  them  across  a  knee. 

THK  BOOUEBUia. 

A  brief  glance  at  that  most  singular  of  all 
savage  weapons,  the  boomerang,  must  close 
our  article.  In  this  curved  stick  we  have  a 
realization  of  the  accounts  in  fairy  legends  of 
the  wonderfhl  properties  of  weapons  given 
by  some  good  genii  to  their  favorite  mortals. 
Here  we  have  a  missile  which  may  be  mad« 
to  retnni  to  him  who  threw  it,  or  strike  as 
I  object  round  a  CMner. 
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Hie  boomenng  is  made  from  the  wood  of 
tiie  gum-tree.  In  form  it  is  slightly  conyez 
on  the  upper  surface  and  flat  below,  and  is 
always  Sickest  in  the  middle,  being  scraped 
sway  toward  the  edges,  which  are  moderately 
sharp.  The  mode  of  throwing  it  when  in 
tile  hands  of  a  natire  seems  very  simple,  but 
is  only  acquired  after  considerable  practice. 

Dr.  Wood  describes  the  singular  play  of 
thifl  weapon  in  the  following  terms :  ^  There 
is  another  mode  of  throwing  the  returning 
boomerang  which  is  even  more  rmnarkable. 
The  thrower,  instead  of  aiming  high  in  the 
air,  marks  out  a  spot  on  the  ground  some 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  adyance,  and  hurls 
the  boomerang  at  it.  The  weapon  strikes 
the  ground,  and  instead  of  being  smashed  to 
pieces  as  might  be  thought  from  the  violence 
of  the  stroke,  it  springs  from  the  ground 
Antseus-like,  seeming  to  attain  yigor  by  its 
contact  with  the  earth.  It  flies  up  as  if  it 
had  been  shot  from  the  ground  by  a  catapult, 
and  taking  a  comparatively  low  elevation, 
performs  the  most  curious  evolutions,  whirl- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  looks  like  a  semi-trans- 
parent disk  with  an  opaque  center,  and  di- 
recting its  course  in  an  erratic  manner  that  is 
very  alarming  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it  I  have  seen  it  execute  all  its  maneuvers 
within  seven  or  eigl^  feot  from  the  ground, 
hissing  as  it  passed  through  the  air  with  a 
strangely  menacing  sound,  and,  when  it 
finally  came  to  the  ground,  leaping  along  as 
if  it  were  a  living  creature." 

The  native  can  do  almost  anything  with 
the  boomerang,  having  apparently  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  a  weapon 
which  is  a  puzzle  to  the  best  scientific  minds 
of  Europe. 

An  Australian  eacpends  a  groat  deal  of  time 
and  patient  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
boomerang,  yet  when  finished  to  his  satis- 
faction it  appears  to  be  but  a  rough  and 
awkward  aflB^  to  a  European.  The  last  few 
dupa  cut  by  the  artisan  from  the  curved 
•tick  seem  to  have  a  wonderfhl  effect  on  the 
powers  of  the  weapon,  and  about  them  the 
nativo  is  exceedingly  fastidious.  Those  who 
are  expert  in  the  making  of  boomerangs  find 
U  a  profitable  busineas,  being  able  to  sell  the 
weapons  to  other  natives  as  fast  as  they  can 
nakothem.  Oneof  the  native  "kings"  was 
a  well-known  bo<«ierang  maker,  and  his 


wares  wero  widely  distributed,  being  known 
among  the  people  as  artists  know  the  works 
of  an  eminent  painter.  In  the  hands  of  one 
ignorant  of  its  use,  the  boomerang  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  others ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  an  Australian  it  becomes 
a  most  formidable  means  of  defense  or  attack. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  further  consider 
the  Australians,  for,  like  their  great  country, 
the  more  we  learn  of  them,  the  more  inter- 
esting we  find  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 


W«  ■ball  MtdMTor  to  prwent  tiM  no«t  r«o«nt  aod  Important  adileT** 
mcnti,  dlaeoT«r1oa,  uid  tnT«iitlon«;  with  rlaiw*  of  tbdr  bauinc  od  Mas 
locally  and  unlTanally.  Caicmlatry,  Zoology,  0«olocy»  aad  Nataral 
History  wfU  hava  promtBaaea  In  this  dapartment ;  but  In  tbair  dlaena- 
aioB  Biara  taehnleallttaa,  or  tba  phraaeology  oCtba  aeboola,  will  ba  aTold- 
ad  aa  mneb  aa  poaalUa.  Kaw  tbaoriaa,  baaad  on  tba  dadnetlona  «f 
emnnon  aaaaa,  or  barinf  a  cood  abow  of  reaaon,  If  tbay  relata  to  anb- 
Jacta  of  popular  Intereii,  wilt  And  a  plaea  brra»  A  broad  and  Ilbaral 
idatform  la  takan  by  tba  Phbkitoumiical  Jovbhal  witb  rtCnanca  to 
all  debatabla  or  aMi-aaoertalnad  propoaittona  in  Sclenca. 


THE    PBOGRESS    OF    SCIENCE* 


QBITERAL  C01T8IDERATI0NB. 

Evert  age  is  considered  remarkable  by 
those  who  live  in  it  and  are  witnesses  of  its 
eminent  events,  because  they  see  additions 
made  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge 
which  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  genera- 
tion that  preceded  them. 

This,  however,  beyond  all  question,  w^ill  be 
referred  to  in  after-ages  as  an  epoch  in  the 
world^s  history,  in  consequence  of  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  science  and  art  which  trans- 
cend entirely  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  man  in  any  former  period  since  the 
records  of  civilization  were  commenced. 

It  would  be  a  labor  of  immense  research  to 
trace  from  small  beginnings  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  those  germs  of  thought  which  in 
their  perfect  development  have  so  changed 
the  moral  and  intellectual  aspect  of  the 
world,  that  philosophers,  whose  names  are 
associated  with  all  that  is  great  or  marvel- 
ous in  antiquity,  melt  into  insignificance 
when  their  interpretations  of  nature  are  com- 
pared with  the  demonstrations  in  the  present 
century  of  whatever  is  grand  and  true  in  th& 
march  of  useful  knowledge.  What  stridea 
have  been  made  in  all  departments  which 
human  intellect  embraces  in  its  efforts  to 
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comprehend  those  laws  which  regulate  and 
control  the  uniyersel  Eyen  the  sun,  that 
life-diSusing  center  of  the  solar  system, 
whose  distance  in  the  realms  of  celestial 
space  defies  the  scrutiny  of  unassisted  eyes, 
has,  through  the  perfection  of  optical  instru- 
ments, within  less  than  ten  years  been 
subjected  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  curious 
so  that  they  may  not  only  determine  with 
considerable  accuracy  its  physical  structure, 
but  may  analyze  the  rays  of  light  which  ema- 
nate from  its  dazzling  envelope.  With  th« 
spectroscope  at  command,  persons  making 
no  pretensions  to  the  lofty  attainments  of 
astronomers,  speak  in  familiar  conycrsation 
of  the  composition  of  distant  planets — of  the 
metals  they  contain,  their  hydrogen,  and 
even  refer  to  revolutions  taking  place  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  miles  distant  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  as  though  they  were 
as  conversant  with  every-day  events  taking 
place  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  as  Wall  Street 
brokers  are  with  mutations  in  the  gold 
market. 

These  considerations  are  by  no  means 
vagaries  of  the.  imagination,  or  the  poetic 
exaltations  of  distempered  minds.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  science, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  boundless  ambition 
of  man  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  his 
being  and  to  solve  problems  of  his  surround- 
ings. Where  his  explorations  may  terminate 
is  as  uncertain  as  that  which  has  been  made 
plain  was  once  surprising  and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Placed  in  a  world  which  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  position  is  far  inferior  to  the 
group  of  revolving  globes  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  bears  upon  its  surface,  man.  With 
animal  instincts  and  an  organization  that 
proves  his  relationship  to  inferior  races,  he 
exhibits  powers  and  stotiment^  which  are  im- 
mortal. The  body  may  decay,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  on  their 
liberation  by  death,  assume  new  forms  and 
enter  upon  new  combinations,  but  the  soul 
can  not  die.  It  must  progress  through  the 
cycles  of  an  undefined  duration,  gathering 
from  sources  which  Infinite  Wisdom  will 
supply. 

But  not  daring  to  speculate  on  the  future, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  happiness  to  abide 


with  confidence  in  the  revelations  which 
have  been  given  for  our  guidance  in  the 
tortuous  paths  we  are  predestined  to  travel 
in  the  fulfillment  of  an  unalterable  destiny. 
We  are  permitted  to  hope,  to  anticipate,  and 
to  gather  facts.  And  every  addition  which 
is  made  to  the  commonwealth  of  knowledge 
enlarges  our  capacity  for  more;  elevates 
individual  character,  refines,  purifies,  and 
better  qualifies  those  who  feel  their  responsi- 
bilities to  society  for  discharging  their  duties 
acceptably  to  God  and  to  man. 

What  are  some  of  the  marked  achieve- 
ments  of  science  of  such  import  as  to  stamp 
this  particular  period  with  historical  pre- 
eminence ? 

STEAM,  AKD  ITS  ADAPTATIOITS. 

Within  the  distinct  recollection  of  living 
men  and  women,  steam  has  been  utilized 
and  made  obediently  serviceable  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  carrying  on  the  business  pur- 
poses of  life.  Steam  was  no  new  thing  five 
thousand  years  ago.  The  first  teakettle 
used  must  have  forced  some  of  the  vapor 
through  the  nozzle;  but  it  required  more 
than  forty  centuries  for  the  birth  of  a  person 
who  had  the  right  kind  of  brain  to  perceive 
how  it  might  be  converted  into  a  motor 
force. 

It  is  not  a  hundred  y^ars  since  boats  and 
all  conceivable  machinery  were  first  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  so  that  now  it  is  doing  in 
different  countries  what  would  require  half 
the  male  inhabitants  and  all  the  horses  and 
oxen  in  existence  to  do — to  move  the  ships, 
run  the  mills,  founderies,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mechanical  contrivances  in  active 
operation.  How  could  the  every-day  afiiEtirs 
of  commerce,  inland  transportation,  and 
great  and  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, here  and  there  and  everywhere,  be 
conducted  without  steam  ?  Abandon  it,  and 
we  should  deteriorate  with  fearful  rapidity 
to  a  far  worse  social  condition  than  we  were 
in  when  its  diffusion  was  universally  accept- 
ed as  the  greatest  discovery  of  any  age  or 
land, — arming  humanity  with  ability  for  re- 
moving mountains. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  merits  of  steam. 
Not  to  admit  its  inestimable  value,  directed 
and  controlled  by  modem  ingenuity,  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 
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Next, — electricity,  which  has  but  jast  com- 
menced a  career  which  promisee  another  and 
eren  mightier  rerolution  than  steam,  mider 
the  far-aeeing  manipulations  of  persevering 
investigationa,  is  running  on  wires  from  one 
continent  to  another,  oyer  broad  rivers, 
creeping  across  the  profound  abysses  of  . 
oceans  and  seas,  with  messages,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  thought,  and  communicating  in 
all  languages  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
transactions  of  cities  and  villages  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe.  Electricity  is  an  unmis- 
takable power.  Nature  used  it  as  an  obedi- 
ent servant  from  the  dawn  of  creation  in 
those  terrific  displays  which  rent  the  ever- 
lasting rocks,  and  swept  gigantic  oaks  with 
their  gnarled  branches,  solid  as  brass,  with  a 
besom  of  destruction*  It  burned  the  forests; 
it  fired  the  gallant  ship  upon  the  waves; 
set  palaces  in  flames,  and  it  struck  living 
men  dead  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  With 
such  attributes  intangible,  and  its  dwell- 
ing unknown,  its  place  of  concealment 
was  hunted  out  at  last,  held  as  a  subdued 
outlaw  in  close  confinement,  till  even  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  how  to  manage  the 
dangerous  element  with  perfect  ease  and 
security. 

Where  the  application  of  electricity  is  to 
end  requires  a  prophetic  vision  to  decide. 
It  begins  to  turn  lathes,  run  sewing-machines, 
turns  spits  for  an  alderman^s  dinner,  and  bids 
fair  to  drive  the  iron  horse  from  the  railroad 
whenever  more  economical  processes  are  dis- 
covered for  generating  its  potency.  That 
will  be  announced,  probably,  in  this  same 
prolific  age  of  philosophical  wonders.  It 
must  come  of  course,  and  a  lucky  head  that 
which  first  confers  the  desideratum  on  wait- 
ing nations. 

MACHnVSRT — ^INVENTIONS. 

Of  the  rapid  development  in  mechanism, 
it  is  a  hopeless  enterprise  to  recount  Al- 
most everything  is  fashioned  by  machinery 
within  .the  period  contemplated — five  and 
twenty  years.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  of 
an  undertaking  to  particularize  what  is  not 
made  by  machinery  as  what  is.  There  is 
scarcely  a  limit  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing  which  are  not  fully 
and  perfectly  accomplished  by  its  indispens- 
able aid.    The  perfection  attained  in  some 


of  their  automatic  operations  seems  like  the 
direction  of  intelligence. 

With  machines  we  grind,  saw,  plane,  drill, 
roll,  crush,  beat,  blow,  spin,  weave,  wash, 
wring,  bake,  brew,  cut,  carve,  turn,  sort,  sow, 
mow,  plow,  harrow,  reap,  thrash,  load  teams, 
unlade  shipi^  pump  mines,  split  peas,  sort 
grain,  make  brick,  ladies'  fans,  and  tooth- 
picks. 

With  Puritanic  tenacity,  however,  we  still 
adhere  to  a  few  old  customs  and  habits,  such 
as  eating  and  drinking.  Whether  those  may 
by-and-by  be  relinquished  to  give  place  to 
some  patented  contrivance  to  take  the  place 
of  jaws  and  teeth,  remains  an  open  question. 

EXFEBIHSNTAIi   RESEARCH. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  that  has  conferred, 
and  is  continually  conferring,  blessings  upon 
the  age.  To  recount  simply  the  discoveries 
which  have  given  distinction  to  the  names 
of  Davy,  Liebig,  and  Faraday — who  have 
unsealed  volumes  in  the  book  of  nature,  of 
inestimable  importance  to  the  arts,  would  be 
only  a  repetition  of  the  obligations  our  civil- 
ization is  under  to  the  indomitable  energies 
of  those  extraordinary  men.  Others,  and 
many  too,  in  the  same  line  of  experimental 
research  have  achieved  a  prominent  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  Those  three,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence 
for  a  special  mission.  They  had  the  tact  for 
popularizing  their  most  important  discover- 
ies so  that  everybody  could  comprehend 
what  they  had  done  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  too  generally  is  the  habit  of  those  best 
qualified  to  instruct  others  to  speak  in  terms 
too  technical  for  plain  people.  To  possess 
the  rare  faculty  of  explaining  to  others  in 
phraseology  that  a  child  may  understand,  is 
what  many  seek,  and  that  chemist  who  is 
successful  is  a  recognized  benefactor.  It  is 
no  indication  of  superior  attainments  to 
make  unnecessary  display  of  terms  which  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  to 
understand. 

The  discoveries  in  dyeing, — ^finding  material 
for  beautiful  tints  where  no  such  products 
were  ever  suspected  to  reside ;  the  applica- 
tions and  discoveries  of  various  gases  in  do- 
mestic economy,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  nice 
methods  of  creating  food  out  of  materials  of 
small  value ;  preserving  meats,  grains,  fruits 
etc.|  etc.,  indefinitely  to  meet  the  exigencies 
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of  sea  and  land,  impresa  the  thonghtful  with 
the  wonder-workings  of  chemical  science 
within  the  years  contemplated  in  this  hnmble 
effort  to  recount  the  magnitude  of  the 
additions  made  to  our  magazine  of  usefhl 
knowledge. 

Botany,  too, — ^rich  and  abondOing  in  mat- 
ter, is  rather  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  masses. 
Somehow  the  professors  take  a  flight  oyer 
the  heads  of  their  audiences.  School-girls 
really  think  they  have  studied  botany  by 
mastering  a  dozen  or  two  of  prodigioudy 
long  words  of  difficult  pronundationfl,  aa 
anffM9penna$y  polytpermM^  ramentacMue,  etc., 
which  carry  no  meaning  to  the  uninitiated. 

Divested  of  its  jargon,  that  is,  dispensing 
with  technidilities  only  serviceable  in  teach- 
ing the  severities  of  the  science,  it  abounds 
with  beautiful  exhibitions  of  means  to  ends. 
Nowhere  is  the  might  of  Supreme  Intelligence 
so  palpably  manifested  as  in  the  infinite 
variety,  coloring,  and  magnificence  of  those 
floral  gems  which  garnish  the  fields  and 
reflect  the  glory  of  creative  wisdom  in  the 
rich  displays  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

There  are  but  one  or  two  remaining  realms 
for  survey,  in  the  rapid  glance  we  are  taking 
of  the  progress  of  science  within  our  own  re« 
collection.  Each  possesses  an  absorbing 
interest  to  an  earnest,  diligent  inquirer, 
intent  upon  profiting  by  the  develqpmenta 
which  characterize  a  successful  deciphering 
of  the  works  and  symbols  in  the  great  volume 
of  nature. 

AKATOMT. 

Anatomy  is  about  where  it  has  remained 
since  Sir  Charles  Bell  laid  down  his  scalpel. 
There  can  be  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin, 
says  an  old  saw.  It  is  pretty  much  so  with 
this  branch  of  science.  All  the  muscles, 
nerves,  and  tissues  have  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  in  all  the  schools  of 
medicine  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  without 
making  an  additional  discovery  of  any  essen- 
tial importance  for  many  a  long  year.  Dr. 
Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  new  muscle  in  the  eye, 
which  will  hereafter  figure  in  editions  of 
elementary  treatises,  but  there  are  some 
doubters  in  regard  to  its  assigned  office,  and 
even  to  its  existence,  especially  by  those 
who  can  not  find  it 

If  any  one  has  placed  naturalists  and 


physiologists  nnder  special  obUgationB  in 
these  latter  days,  it  is  M.  Aroux,  the  Parisian 
manufacturer  of  manikins.  His  enlarged 
models  of  intricate  parts  and  minute  details 
of  extremely  attenuated  threads  of  nerves 
are  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  of  inesd* 
mable  value  in  teachmg  the  minute  strncture 
*  of  the  human  body.  Perhaps  his  models  of 
the  brain,  on  the  whole,  have  conveyed  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  the  complex  character 
and  arrangement  of  the  ganglions  of  the 
cerebrum  than  could  possibly  have  been 
acquired  by  dissections  under  favorable  cir« 
cumstances,  unassisted  by  artificial  aids  of  the 
kind  which  now  contribute  largely  to  the 
treasuries  of  all  well-eelected  anatomicaw 
museums. 

Anatomists  are  scarce;  those  possessing  a 
natural  tact  for  imparting  instruction  and 
giving  life  to  dry  bones  before  an  audience, 
are  few — and  that  explains  why  anatomical 
lectures  are  usually  dull,  stupid,  and  weari- 
some. When  chairs  are  filled  by  cliques,  and 
professorships  are  controlled  by  family  influ- 
ence, this  great  science  must  fall  into  neglect. 

Surgery  can  not  be  carried  on  by  addlepated 
adventurers.  Only  those  who  know  precisely 
where  an  instrument  may  be  carried  with 
impunity,  meddle  with  operative  surgery. 
Happily  for  the  honor  of  our  common  country 
and  the  interests  of  afiiicted  humanity,  the 
surgeons  of  the  United  States  have  no 
sux>eriorB.  They  are  equal  to  all  emei^ncies. 
Each  city  has  its  reliable  surgeon.  Every 
college  is  strengthened  in  public  estimation 
by  a  professor  of  surgery  who  is  qualified  to 
teach  others  whatever  is  worth  knowing  in 
the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  displaced 
bones,  abnormal  growths,  and  those  incidents 
which  peril  Ufe,  and  to  which  all  are 
incident. 

The  use  of  anesthetics— the  administration 
of  ether,  relieving  a  ]Mitient  from  the  agonies 
of  pain,  was  a  discovery  made  in  New 
England.  It  was  an  event  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  of  universal  notoriety,  and  hailed 
as  a  direct  blessing.  Etherization  and  the 
telegraph,  certainly  great  discoveries,  are  not 
yet  venerable  by  age. 

PKTSIOLOOT 

— a  department  of  science  which  treats  espe- 
cially of  organs  and  their  fhnctions,  whether 
belonging  to  animals  or  plants,  affords  themes 
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of  boondlesB  interest  A  medical  college 
withoat  a  chair  of  physiology  would  be  as 
ridicaloHS  as  ^  Hamlet**  on  the  stage  with  the 
king  left  out.  Yet  all  of  them,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions^  rehearse  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  a  term  nothing  more,  but 
sometimes  lesa,  than  books  provide,  which 
they  repeat  Mc^o^tifi,  for  which  they  share  pro 
rata  in  the  dividends  of  professional  profit 

Tliere  are  no  Hallers,  Richerands,  Magen- 
diea,  or  Carpenters  in  this  ilk.  A  more  pov- 
erty-stricken show  of  native  talent  conld  not 
be  exhibited  than  in  this  meagerly  harvested 
territory  in  America.  Books  without  stint 
are  thrown  into  the  literary  market  on  phys- 
iology which  are  too  often  nothing  but  old 
things  in  a  new  dress.  When  shoemakers 
have  not  capital  for  purchasing  stock,  they 
mend  —  under  the  cognomen  of  cobblers. 
Physiological  cobblers  are  extremely  fbnd  of 
revamping  foreign  authors,  printing  their  own 
names  on  the  title-leaf  as  American  editors, 
and  thus  flit  before  the  optics  of  students  in 
borrowed  plumes.  Over  and  over  again  our 
learned  countiymen  have  been  charged  with 
a  propensity  to  make  books  by  the  use  of  for- 
eign brains, — ^to  which  nothing  is  added  of 
their  own  that  weighs  a  pennyweight  with 
those  best  qualified  for  sifting  merit  out  ^f 
cha£  In  no  one  of  the  ways  of  science  is 
there  so  much  to  criticise  as  in  home-made 
volumes  on  physiology. 

Where  are  the  bold  experimenters!  If 
they  are  not  dead, — ^they  are  ssleep,  because 
with  the  exceptions  of  a  modicum  of  mag- 
nified illustrations  of  the  meohanism  of  por- 
tions of  the  body,  a  picture  of  the  same 
frog's  leg,  the  same  diagrams  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  same  stories  which  were  told 
before  any  of  us  were  bom,  are  still  repeated 
with  an  animus  of  exultation  that  quickened 
the  pulses  of  original  discoverers. 

There  is  but  one  solitary  exception  to  this 
sweeping  expression  of  indignation  and  re- 
gret at  the  repose  or  the  indolence  of  profess- 
ors of  physiology  in  our  common  country, 
where  all  other  collateral  sciences  are  advan- 
cing with  efficiency, — ^Dr.  Dalton,  who  both 
thinks  and  acts.  He  neither  clips  out  T>f  re- 
cent editions  fi^m  abroad,  or  circulates 
aichsBological  nonsense.  His  work,  therefore, 
stands  first  and  foremost,  because  it  is  fresh, 
Tigofoos,  tni6y  and  useftaL 


MSDICIKS — IMPOSTUBB. 

Medicine — also  a  science,  old  as  Esculapius, 
is  thought  to  be  improving.  If  new  theories, 
oddly  constructed  books,  anomalous  remedies, 
and  a  flood  of  journals  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  sentiments  of  each  is 
indicative, — then  it  is  progressing. 

To  be  a  competent  physician,  implies  a 
thorough  &miliarity  with  the  laws  of  Ufe, 
climate,  the  diseases  which  invade  health,  and 
the  remedies  most  serviceable  in  the  restora- 
tion from  sickness.  But  there  are  as  many  ad- 
venturers, ignorant,  unreliable  speculators  in 
aches  and  pains  as  there  are  stars  in  the 
firmament  Kowhere  on  terrtt-firma  does 
genuine,  daring,  unscrupulous  quackery 
flourish  so  successfblly  as  in  this  favored 
land  of  liberty.  Here  a  new  pill,  that  will 
tear  away  the  bowels  like  a  tornado  raging 
through  a  forest,  presto^  brings  a  fortune. 
All  men  in  physic  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  A  rag-picker  may  put  Doctor  before  his 
name,  and  by  paying  ten  dollars  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  have  a  license  to  run  for  luck, — ^to 
lill  or  cure,  in  this  present  year  of  grace. 
An  educational  discipline  of  ten  years  to  be 
qualified  to  4natriculate  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  a  school  of  medicine  and  a  subse- 
quent attendance  in  a  first-class  hospital, 
watching  the  ever-varying  phases  of  disease, 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  discriminating 
public  What  the  people  want  they  will 
have  at  any  price,  therefore  an  advertise- 
ment which  lauds  a  costly  something  that 
claims  to  work  miracles,  is  swallowed  with 
avidity.  It  takes,  in  mercantile  prose,  and 
therefore  unprincipled  knaves,  who  know  no 
more  about  the  delicate  structure  of  human 
beings  than  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the 
center  of  the  universe,  gather  g^ld,  reside 
in  noble  dwellings,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves 
at  the  gullibility  of  their  patrons. 

Medical  practice  is  now  subdivided  into 
isms.  There  are  allopathies  with  pint  doses, 
blisters  half  a  yard  square,  a  plenty  of  jalap 
and  calomel;  and  their  next  neighbor  pre- 
scribes the  millionth  of  strain  dissolved  in 
forty  hogsheads  of  pure  water,  from  which 
two  tirops  are  to  be  taken  at  intervals  of 
twelve^  hours.  Eclectics  cull  out  the  best 
frvm  the  materia  mediea,  and  let  the  appli- 
cant have  his  choice,  the  price  being  the 
same.     Kext,  the  botanical  aspirants,  the 
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purely  vegetable  doctors,  who  are  horror- 
struck  at  the  mention  of  mineral  poisons. 
Then,  thick  as  peas  in  a  pod,  are  analytical 
practitioners ;  the  clurvoyants,  who  can  look 
through  a  millstone ;  magnetics,  who  stroke 
the  temples  till  nothing  remains  but  Hygeia, 
— triumphant  mistress  of  the  situation. 
Lastly,  and  it  is  a  shame,  a  reproach,  and  a 
disgrace  to  our  Christian  pretensions  to  a 
high  civilization,  foeticides— smotherers  of 
unborn  babes — outvie  in  numbers  the  anci^t 
craft  in  China,  realizing,  for  violations  of  a 
law  of  God,  larger  annual  receipts  than  some 
physicians  in  good  practice. 

FHRENOLOOT. 

To  omit  Phrenology  would  be  unpardon- 
able. It  has  its  opponents  who  have  un- 
questionably been  kicking  against  the  pricks 
to  no  purpose,  since  its  gradual  extension 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
science.  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevaiL 
Registered  upon  every  head  are  the  contents 
within.  Controversy  is  not  invited,  nor  have 
we  any  desire  for  making  a  display  of  those 
accumulating*  proofs  of  its  foundation  ih 
nature  as  a  science  which  are  incontrovert- 
ible to  an  unprejudiced  mind.    • 

Who  have  gathered  more  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  than  phrenologists  ? 
What  anatomists  have  excelled  them  in  minute 
demonstrations  of  its  composition,  or  traced 
with  equal  patience  the  windings  of  its  ways 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  through  intricate 
circuits  to  the  convolutions  on  the  surface  ? 

Phrenology  demands  no  extraneous  assist- 
ance to  uphold  it.  It  is  received  as  a  system 
of  undeniable  facts  which  inductive  science 
must  appropriate  or  be  unprepared  for  grap- 
pling with  propositions  that  can  not  other- 
wise be  satisfactorily  explained.  Phrenology 
has  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
archives  of  science,  from  whence  it  can  not 
bo  dislodged  without  producing  a  break  in 
the  golden  chain  of  useful  knowledge,  indis- 
pensable to  full  comprehension  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  intellection.  It  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  while  men  continue 
to  think,  to  reflect!^  and  to  adore  the  Author 
of  the  great  chart  spread  out  for  their  con- 
templation, tl^e  domain  which  Gall,  Spur- 
heim,  and  Combe,  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  fame,  dignified  and  adorned,  will  be 
9todied  with  increasing  interest  and  profit 


Such  is  science  to-day — ^at  the  opening  of 
1870,  in  these  United  States  particularly. 
Distant  chronological  pages  need  not  be  con- 
sulted to  ascotain  the  beginnings  of  the  last 
startling  discoveries  to  which  these  observa- 
tions refer-^for  they  are  hardly  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  world  moves !  Man  still  reasons 
and  acts.  What  there  is  in  the  foture. 
Heaven  only  knows,  but  progress  is  inscribed 
on  the  frontlet  of  humanity.  Take  courage, 
therefore,  and  as  a  British  poet  said  to  Dar- 
win on  the  completion  of  his  Zoonomia : 
"  Qo  oo,— go  on,— explore  with  eagle  eye, 

Where  wrapt  in  night  retiring  causes  lie ; 

Trace  their  slight  bands,  their  secret  haants  betray, 

And  draw  new  wonders  to  the  beams  of  day, 

Till  link  by  link,  aspiring  trod. 

Ton  climb  from  nature  to  the  throne  of  God.*^ 

J.  y.  C.  SMITH. 


SAMUEL    S.    FISHER, 

U.  S.  COMMISSIONKB  OV  PATENTS. 


This  is  a  compact,  healthy,  and  well- 
formed  organization.  Mr.  Fisher  is  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  weiorhs 
about  165  pounds.  He  has  dark-blue 
eyes,  dark-brown  hair,  and  a  complexion 
between  the  blonde  and  brunette.  The 
body  and  brain  are  in  right  relations  and 
proportion  to  insure  harmonious  action, 
endurance,  and  efficiency.  The  intellect- 
ual faculties  and  moral  sentiments  pre- 
dominate. The  propensities  are  held  in 
subordination,  and  carefully  regulated. 
There  is  real  pluck  and  push,  without 
belligerency  or  bluster ;  prudence  without 
timidity ;  decision  and  perseverance  with- 
out obstinacy;  dignity  without  arro- 
gance; pride  without  vanity.  Indeed, 
he  is  a  modest  man,  but  will  not  permit 
diffidence  to  interfere  with  duty.  Integ- 
rity is  the  basis  of  his  religion,  which  is 
supplemented  by  kindness,  faith,  hope, 
and  devotion. 

The  social  feelings  are  strong  and 
active,  and  he  would  not  li\'e  alone.  JIU 
happiness  consists  in  making  others  hap- 
py;  and  all  his  joys  will  be  shared  by 
the  loved  ones. 

This  is  a  practical  rather  than  an  ab- 
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gtnct  miad,  spprecutiiig  the  nsefiil  while 
admiring  th«  beantifuL  With  him  it 
wonld  be  mechanisni  first,  and  then  art, 
rather  than  art  first,  and  then  mechaniBoi. 


caL    If  his  Buggestlons  be  followed,  they 
will  all  lead  to  practical  resultB. 

Tliere  is  less  poetrj,  music,  and  iinag* 
ination  in  this  oi^nizatiun  than  practical 


His  first  question  wonld  be,  "What  is 
its  use  ?  "  He  has  Order,  and  is  method- 
ical; Time,  and  is  punctual  in  keeping 
his  engagements;  Calculation,  and  can 
Gompate ;  ConatnictiveDess,  with  Causal- 
ity and  Comparison,  which  enables  him 
to  plan  and  to  construct,  though  he  may 
not  invent.  He  is  more  original  than  im- 
itMive;  more  scientifio  than  philosophi- 


common  sense  and  regard  for  conreni- 
enco.  The  house  which  he  erects  will 
be  built  more  with  reference  to  light,  air, 
health,  and  comfort  than  for  show  or 
ornament,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  man.  He  is  plain, 
practical,  public-spirited,  kind-hearted, 
just,  not  over-hopeful,  bat  performs  more 
than  be  promises;  is  prudent,  painstak- 
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ing;  not  given  to  exaggeration  or  dis- 
play; is  ambitious  to  excel,  and  will 
persevere  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  use- 
ful enterprise.  Possessing  great  versatil- 
ity of  talent,  he  can  turn  his  hand  to 
almost  anything  of  a  practical  or  scientific 
nature,  with  assurance  of  success.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  his  life  to  the  present  time. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

Samuel  S.  Fisher  was  bom  on  Kottawa 
Prairie,  St.  Joseph's  County,  Michigan,  at  that 
time  Michigan  Territory,  April  11th,  1883. 
His  father — a  physician — ^was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  had  emigrated  with  his  fam- 
ily to  that  region,  then  considered  '*  the  far 
West ;"  but  before  Samuel  was  a  year  old,  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey,  and  after  residing  there 
about  four  years,  again  changed  his  abode  to 
New  York  city.  Here  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  New  York 
until  1840,  when  he  went  into  Virginia  to 
superintend  certain  gold  mining  operations; 
but  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  before  his 
prospects  in  this  direction  were  impaired  by 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  works  of  the  min- 
ing company  and  compelled  a  suspension  of 
the  enterprise.  Returning  to  New  York,  Mr.' 
Fisher  became  associated  with  Professor  Morse, 
and  was  appointed  First  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Telegraphs  under  the  Telegraph  Act, 
passed  by  Congress.  Subsequently  he  was 
associated  with  Colt  in  his  submarine  battery 
experiments,  and  in  1844  moved  again  to 
Philadelphia. 

During  this  somewhat  variable  career  of  his 
father,  Samuel  had  more  or  less  desultory  edu- 
cation suited  to  his  tender  years ;  but  in  1843 
and  1844  he  attended  a  boarding-school  at 
West  Point,  and  for  a  year  or  more  afterward 
was  sent  to  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1846  we  find  him  a  clerk  in  a  New  York 
drygoods  store,  receiving  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  one  dollar  per  week  for  sixteen  hours* 
services.  But  this  store  experience  probably 
satisfied  him  that  his  aptitude  lay  in  a  different 
direction,  for  in  1847  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  entered  the  Southwest  Grammar 
School,  and  from  thence  passed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  taking  at  once  a  leading 
position  for  excellence  in  scholarship.  After  a 
four  years*  course  of  study  he  graduated  in 
February,  1851,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was 
honored  with  the  same  degree  in  confirmation 
by  the  faculty  of  Yale  College. 


Having  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor for  the  department  of  Book-keeping  and 
Modem  History  in  tlie  High  School,  he  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia,  reading  law  when 
not  employed  with  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship. Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
*•  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,"  was  the  counselor 
in  whose  office  young  Fisher  pursued  the  study 
of  his  choice. 

In  January,  1855,  he  went  to  Cincinnati, 
thinkmg  that  growing  Western  city  offered 
prospects  more  favorable  than  the  demure 
Quaker  City.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
admitted  to  practice,  and  opened  an  office  ou 
his  own  account 

"  I  had  left,"  he  says,  "  on  reaching  Cincin- 
nati, twenty-five  dollars  cash,  the  net  result  of 
four  years'  teaching.  Between  January  and 
October  I  made  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  from  October,  1856,  to  October, 
1856,  my  first  year,  I  earned  $600."  Thinking 
his  prospects  good,  he  then  married  and  settled 
in  the  "  Queen  City."  The  progress  of  business 
and  his  social  and  domestic  relations  appear 
to  have  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  On 
the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  evinced  a 
strong  sympathy  for  the  Union,  and  in  1863  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  Ohio 
Kational  Guard,  which  in  May,  1864,  was 
ordered  into  the  U.  8.  service,  and  served  until 
September,  1864,  doing  duty  at  Spring  Hill 
Fort,  on  the  Appomattox,  and  subsequently  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

On  tlie  return  of  his  regiment  Colonel 
Fisher  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
until  his  appointment  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  at  Washington.  At  the 
time  he  left  Cincinnati  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  Patent  Office  he  had  been  for  three  years 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Public  Library,  and  filled 
several  other  important  offices  of  trust  in  civil 
and  religious  affairs.  That  he  is  possessed  of 
some  property,  the  results  of  his  own  industry 
and  perseverance,  and  derived  no  small  reve- 
nue from  his  practice  of  law,  is  evident  from 
his  income  return  for  1868,  which  was  $16,900 ; 
and  in  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Patents  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  made  no 
small  pecuniary  sacrifice,  deeming  the  honor 
thus  conferred  on  him  of  far  greater  value 
than  mere  dollars. 

Mr.  Fisher's  early  ancestors  came  from 
England,  and  settled  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
about  1640.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  cap 
tain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.    Several  of 
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his  wemxx  lelatiyes  occupied  high  positions  as 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
&ther  served  as  surgeon  through  the  whole  of 
the  late  war. 

Mr.  Fisher's  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Patents  has  given  general  satisfaction  to 
those  interested  especially  in  the  business  of 
patent  right;  for  during  the  short  time  he  has 
occupied  the  chair  he  has  shown  great  ability 
and  adaptation  for  its  peculiar  duties.  He  has 
introduced  so  much  order,  energy,  and  prompt- 
itude into  the  transactions  of  his  office,  that 
the  yexatioua  delays  which  formerly  tormented 
the  inrentor  no  longer  exist ;  and  his  decisions 
quickly  and  soundly  made  have  secured 
oniTeisal  approval. 

On  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  September 
last  Mr.  Fisher  delivered  an  address  at  the 
great  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New 
York  city ;  some  extracts  firom  this  address — 
which  from  beginning  to  end  is  peculiarly  in- 
ter^ting  not  only  as  an  exhibit  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Patent  Office,  but  because  of  the 
glimpses  it  offers  of  the  remarkable  genius  for 
invention  possessed  by  the  American  people — 
we  deem  a  flt  conclusion  to  this  sketch.  We 
take  them  from  the  8eientifie  American*  by 
which  the  address  was  reported  in  full. 

"  OUR  PATENT  BTSTEM. 

"  In  the  Patent  Office,  under  the  act  of  1886, 
the  Commissioner  and  *■  one  examining  clerk ' 
were  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of 
examining  into  the  patentability  of  the  two  or 
tiiree  hundred  applications  that  were  offered. 
Kow,  sixty-two  examiners  are  overcrowded 
with  workf  a  force  of  over  three  hundred  em- 
ployes is  mamtained,  and  the  applications 
have  swelled  to  over  twenty  thousand  per 
amram.  This  year  the  number  of  patents 
granted  will  average  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  per  week,  or  fourteen  thousand  in  the  year. 
These  numbers  are  so  startling,  when  compared 
with  the  days  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
diat  people  are  sometimes  ready,  in  their  haste, 
to  suppose  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  the  svstem,  and  some  have  doubtless 
been  prepared  to  join  hands  with  a  few  of  your 

*  The  Scientific  American— to  whose  publishera  we  are 
Indebted  for  our  portrait— Is  now  In  its  twenty-second  vol- 
BBte,  ^d  has  not  only  recorded  all  the  patents  Issned  in 
the  United  States  ft>r  many  years  past,  bnt  has  done  mnch 
by  prises  and  other  means  to  develop  the  inventive  fhc- 
nlties  of  oar  people.  The  publishers,  Messrs  Mnnn 
■nd  Company,  have  themselves  secured  patents  for  abont 
three-qnarters  of  all  the  new  inventions  patented  in  this 
eoontiy  daring  the  past  twenty  years.  Of  coarse  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  great  and  growing  interest,  and 
tte  SOeiUi/le  American  is  their  organ. 


disaffected  cousins  across  the  water,  and  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Patent  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  system  itself. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  standing  here 
to-night  as  the  official  representative  of  this 
system,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  its  behalf.  In  the  first 
place,  no  comparison  can  properly  be  made  be- 
tween our  system  and  that  of  otlier  countries. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent  all  applica- 
tions are  patented  without  examination  into 
the  novelty  of  the  inventions  claimed.  In 
some  instances  the  instrument  is  scanned  to 
ascertain  if  it  covers  a  patentable  subject- 
matter,  and,  in  Prussia,  some  slight  examina- 
tion is  made  into  the  character  of  the  new  idea ; 
but  in  no  case  are  such  appliances  provided, 
such  a  corps  of  skilled  examiners,  such  provi- 
sion of  drawings,  models,  and  books,  such  a 
collection  of  foreign  patents,  and  such  checks 
to  prevent  and  review  error  as  with  us.  As  a 
result,  an  American  patent  has,  in  our  courts, 
a  value  that  no  foreign  patent  can  acquire  in 
the  courts  of  its  own  country.  This  has 
rendered  property  in  foreign  patents  exceed- 
ingly precarious.  Such  as  are  granted  have 
not  been  subjected  to  examination ;  they  have 
no  prima  facie  weight  Yet  they  may  be  valid. 
It  is  true  that  no  one  knows  this,  not  even  the 
inventor;  but  the  possibility  that  they  may 
prove  so  makes  them  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  men  to  frighten  and  coerce 
manufacturers  who  have  very  imperfect  means, 
short  of  litigation,  of  arriving  at  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  self-asserted  pretensions  of  the 
patentee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inventor  is 
in  as  much  doubt  as  the  manufacturer.  He 
does  not  know  what  to  claim  as  his  invention. 
As  he  alone  is  to  fix  the  limit,  as  there  is  to  be 
no  revision,  he  may  claim  much  or  little — ^how 
much  or  how  little  he  must  always  doubt.  As 
a  consequence,  foreign  patents  are  of  doubtful 
value,  and  the  whole  system  has  fallen  into 
some  disrepute. 

"  THE  STIPEBIOBITY  OP  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS 

IN  EUROPE. 

"I  suppose  that  the  foreign  patents  of 
American  inventors,  that  have  been  copies  of 
patents  previously  granted  in  this  country,  are 
the  best  that  are  granted  abroad,  and  I  know 
that  many  an  English  or  French  invention  that 
has  been  patented  without  difficulty  there,  has 
been  stopped  in  its  passage  through  our  office 
by  a  reference  to  some  patent  previously 
granted  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  very 
country  of  its  origin.  In  spite  of  our  examina- 
don,  which  rejects  over  one-thhrd  of  all  the 
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applications  that  are  made,  or,  more  properly, 
because  of  it,  invention  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  protection ;  and  nearly  as  many 
patents  will  issue  in  the  United  States  this  year 
as  in  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together,  includ- 
ing the  British  Isles.  But  a  few  days  ago  I 
took  up  a  volume  of  Italian  patents  to  see  what 
progress  the  new  kingdom  was  making  in 
invention,  when  I  was  amused  and  gratified  to 
find  on  every  page  the  name  of  the  universal 
Yankee,  re-patenting  there  his  American  inven- 
tion, and,  I  suspect,  much  the  best  customer  in 
the  Patent  Office  of  united  Italy.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  an  inventive  people. 

^  jl  kovel  catalogue  of  inventions. 
**  Invention  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our 
mechanics.  Our  merchants  invent,  our  soldiers 
and  our  sailors  invent,  our  schoolmasters  in- 
vent, our  professional  men  invent,  aye,  and  our 
women  and  our  children  invent  Cheap  pro- 
tection has  been  a  fertilizer  that  has  produced 
much  growth  of  brain  and  much  fruit  of  dis- 
covery. One  man  lately  wished  to  patent  the 
application  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  in  a 
loud  voice,  to  prevent  stammering;  another 
claimed  Uie  new  and  useful  attachment  of  a 
weight,  or  other  article  possessing  gravity,  to  a 
cow's  tail  to  prevent  her  from  switching  it 
while  milking ;  another  proposed  to  cure  worms 
by  extracting  them  by  a  delicate  line  and  a 
tiny  hook  baited  with  a  seductive  pill ;  while 
a  lady  patented  a  crimping  pin,  which  she 
declared  might  also  be  used  as  a  paper-cutter, 
as  a  skirt  supporter,  as  a  paper  file,  as  a  child's 
pin,  as  a  bouquet-holder,  as  a  shawl  fastener,  or 
as  a  book-mark.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  is 
the  flighl  which  the  gentler  sex  has  achieved. 
It  has  obtained  many  other  patents,  some  of 
which  have  no  relation  to  wearing  apparel, 
and  are  of  considerable  VAlue. 

"  THE  INVENTOB'B  BEST  BECUBITT  IB  TO  TAKE 

A  PATENT. 

^  To  secure  this  fair  dealing  we  have,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Patent  Office,  with  its  examiners, 
its  drawings,  its  models,  its  books,  and  its 
foreign  patents,  to  scan  and  test  the  invention. 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  courts  of  law  to 
protect  the  inventor  and  punish  the  thief.  It 
is  possible  that  these  insti'umentalities  may  do 
their  work  imperfectly.  This  may  sometimes 
happen ;  but  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  it, 
a  fair  contract  for  an  honest  and  usefhl  purpose 
is  made  and  is  maintained.  This  is  the 
American  system.  Under  its  protection  great 
inventions  have  been  born,  and  have  thriven. 
It  has  given  to  the  world  tlie  steamboat,  the 
telegraph,  the  sewing-machine,  the  hard  and 


the  soft  rubber.  It  has  reconstructed  the  loom, 
the  reaping-machine,  and  the  locomotive.  It 
has  trained  up  each  trunk  of  invention  until  it 
has  become  a  graceful  tree  with  many  branches, 
adorned  with  the  fhiits  of  many  improvements 
and  useful  modifications.  It  has  won  from  the 
older  homes  of  the  mechanic  arts  their  richest 
trophies,  and,  like  Columbus,  who  *  found  a 
new  world  for  Castile  and  Leon,*  it  has  created 
new  arts,  in  which  our  nation  has  neither 
competitor  nor  peer.  Without  the  protection 
of  our  Patent  laws,  no  such  exhibition  as  this 
would  have  been  possible.  By  &r  the  greater 
number  of  the  inventions  which  now  crowd 
the  shelves  of  the  Patent  Office  would  be 
missing.  No  doubt  many  weaklings  would 
thus  have  been  spared  a  contact  with  a  cold 
and  unfeeling  world ;  but  many  vigorous  chil- 
dren that  liave  come  to  a  robust  manhood 
would  have  perished  long  since  for  want  of 
sustenance.  Men  will  not  take  the  risk  of  in- 
troducing new  inventions,  of  educating  the 
people  in  their  use,  of  overcoming  opposition 
and  prejudice,  unless  they  can  be  assured  of 
reasonable  protection  in  their  work  until  their 
capital  has  made  return.  They  will  not  sow 
that  others  may  reap,  and,  when  the  land  is 
ready  for  the  harvest,  come  forth  with  greater 
capital  and  more  laborers,  and  thrust  aside  the 
pioneer  who  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  plowing  and  cultivating.  For  the  proper 
administration  of  such  a  system  as  I  have 
attempted  to  sketch,  it  is  manifest  that  much 
skill  and  honesty  are  needed  in  the  Patent 
Office,  in  all  its  departments.  Speaking  for  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  me,  I  believe  them 
to  be  both  skillful  and  honest.  They  pass  in 
review  many  valuable  interests.  They  are 
attended  by  a  body  of  skiUful  practitionerB. 
They  are  beset  by  an  array  of  eager  Lnventors. 
If,  in  the  examination  of  twenty  thousand  ai>- 
plications,  they  make  no  errors,  they  would 
deserve  statues  of  gold.  That  they  make  no 
more,  and  that  in  all  these  years  and  in  all 
their  number  well-founded  charges  of  oorrui>- 
tion  have  been  few  and  far  between,  are  strong 
tributes  to  thebr  integrity  and  ability." 

4»» 


Life-Presebvino  AFPABATU& — A  ucw  con- 
trivance for  saving  life  at  sea  has  been  ^ade 
by  M.  Lanrendeau,  of  Paris.  It  is  composed 
of  a  quantity  of  thick  cork,  sufficient  to  float 
and  sustain  a  person  in  the  water,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  abdomen  and  a  part  of  the  chest ;  a 
second  supply  of  thinner  cork  is  placed  between 
the  shoulders.  This  arrangement  is  intended 
to  produce  an  equilibrium,  the  part  of  the  body 
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without  cork  acting  as  ballast  Should  the 
bather  wish  to  swim  under  water,  the  collar  is 
remored,  or  the  buoyant  part  turned  from  the 
side,  the  principal  piece  beln?  Aimished  with 
nippers  for  closing  the  nostrilB  and  a  pipe  or 
tube  to  breathe  through,  so  attached  to  the  cork 
as  to  float  on  the  surmce  of  the  water. 

4^» 


THE   SWOBD    AND    THE    PEN. 

BT  S.  T.  BUm. 

A  «ntrvKMUM  laid  on  hts  table  one  da  j, 

Two  Instntmenta  used  now  and  then ; 
And  as  «here»  aide  by  aide,  Inactlye  they  lay, 

He  pronoonoed  them  the  Sword  and  the  Pen. 

**  Behold,"  cried  the  Bword,  In  a  Tolce  to  deride, 

**  My  dze  and  soperior  atreng;th  1 
While  yon,  hannleee  creatnre,  that  lie  at  my  aide, 

Scuroefy  eqnal  my  breadth  with  yonr  length. 

**  And  eee  for  yoorMlf  what  deeds  I  perform ; 

The  worid  owna  my  terrible  sway ; 
I  aweep  orer  natfona  a  death-dealing  etorm. 

With  a  might  that  no  power  can  ttay. 

**  In  the  cot  of  the  aer^  on  the  throne  of  the  king, 

A  dread  of  my  anger  la  fbond ; 
For  ahhoqgh  through  my  aid  great  Meealnga  may  come, 

Tet  I  aow  deeolatlon  aronnd. 

**  Frond  dtiea,  wfaoee  towera  nnharmM  hsTe  stood 

While  agea  and  agea  rolled  by. 
The  earthqoake  has  deloged ;  bnt  not  with  warm  blood, 

Aa  on  many  occasions  hare  I. 

"  Then  to  gnmd  reTolntlons  tnm  wondering  eyes. 

And  see  me  prime  mover  in  all ; 
For  at  my  command  do  new  empires  arise. 

And  dynaettes  emmble  and  fldl.** 

**  Tea.  my  friend,"  said  the  Pen,  now  beginning  to  tire 
or  hearing  the  wonders  thns  wrought ; 

*Toar  BCfengfh  I  adaiowledge«  yoor  Talor  admiral— 
Bat  I  ptty  yoor  abeenee  of  thought. 

^t^  helgbtan  my  gtory  by  ooonting  my  dead, 

Bare  air,  I  ahall  make  no  pretenae ; 
And  to  boaat  of  my  power  since  what  you  have  said, 

Woold  snrely  show  want  of  good  sense ; 

**  For  yooraelf  to  direct,  with  the  might  yon  possesa, 

la  a  part  of  the  work  that  I  do; 
And  to  sway  a  great  power  reqolrea  not  a  leas. 

Or  higie  Is  baaely  ontrae. 

"^Bnt  a  tmee  to  thia  strain ;  let  each  do  what  he  can 

Far  the  Joy  or  the  woe  of  mankind ; 
It  la  yoors  to  snbdne  the  corporal  man, 

It  la  ndne  to  enlighten  the  mind. 

**1V>  the  eanae  of  the  right  yon  may  lend  all  yonr  might. 

And  Ibrea  men  to  yield  to  Ita  sway; 
Bvt  I  flt  Uiem  to  love  it  beeanse  It  la  right  ;^ 

Kow  wIMfh  ia  the  nobler,  I  pray  T 

*^Toar  power  waa  greater  in  days  that  are  gone. 

And  mine  waa  ter  lesa  than  to-day; 
Bolaa  mine  la  increasing  aa  ages  roll  on, 

8o  yoora  la  etlll  dwindling  away. 


^And  when  we,  at  last,  and  forever,  mnaipsrt, 
When  yon  yidd  tobsrbarity*8  doom,— 

With  an  eacneat  foreweU,  yet  with  Ught-beatlag  hearty 
ri  the  raqnlem  dumt  o*er  yonr  tomb." 


THE   CATHEDRAL  OF  BHEIMS. 


THE  ancient  city  of  Rheims  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar interest  both  to  the  historian,  the 
antiquary,  and  to  the  admirer  of  fine  archi- 
tecture. It  was  the  coronation-place  of  all 
the  French  kings  from  the  time  of  Phi- 
lippe Auguste  to  that  of  Charles  X.,  with  the 
exception  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVHL; 
it  is  the  metropolitan  see  of  France ;  and  it 
contains  a  cathedral  which  is  one  of  the 
grandest  French  masterpieces  of  the  early 
Gothic  period,  and  perhaps  "  the  finest  shrine 
of  masonry  north  of  the  Alps.*'  The  city  is 
full  of  old  relics,  still  retaining  many  yestiges 
of  Roman  dominion;  and  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy.  Among  the  examples  of  pic- 
turesque street  architecture  still  remaining 
is  the  old  Hotel  de  Yille,  containing  the 
public  library,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XTTT.  An  inn  near  by  the  cathedral,  called 
the  Maison  Bouge^  is  pointed  out  as  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  parents 
of  Joan  of  Arc  were  lodged  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  YH.,  then  bearing  the  sign  of 
L'Ane  Ray6.  The  ancient'  ramparts  and 
fosse  haye  now  been  replaced  by  agreeable 
public  promenades,  as  has  been  done  in 
nearly  all  anciently  fortified  cities  in  Europe. 
Like  most  other  Continental  cities,  too,  its 
record  of  the  miraculous  is  not  wanting,  and, 
indeed,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the 
coronation  of  the  French  kings  on  account 
of  its  being  the  place  where  was  said  to  be 
deposited  the  ^*  SaiinU  Ampoule,  or  holy  fiask 
of  oil,  brought  by  a  doye  from^heayen  to 
Saint  Remy  as  he  was  about  to  baptize 
Cloyis,  in  496.  The  persuasion  of  Clotilda, 
his  queen,  and  a  yow  made  before  the  deci; 
siye  battle  of  Zulpich,  had  induced  the 
Frankish  conqueror  to  receiye  the  Christian 
rite  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  The 
story  of  the  Ampouls,  howeyer,  is  said  to 
haye  been  an  inyeAtion  of  the  Bishop  Hinc- 
mar,  who  liyed  860  years  after  Cloyis;  it  is 
certain  that  no  cotemporary  records  make 
mention  of  it.  After  haying  been  publicly 
smashed  to  pieces  by  a  sons  culotts  named 
Ruhl,  in  1798,  it  most  unaccountably  reap- 
peared at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.'' 

The  magnificent  cathedral  stands  on  the 
place  of  a  churdi  built  by  Chlodwig,  and 
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trhich  was  burnt  down  in  ISll,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  city.  The  present 
edifice  was  commenced  in  the  following  jear 
by  Robert  de  Ooncy,  and  wrb  consecrated  in 
1241;  bnt  on  accoont  of  its  immeaBe  dimen- 
aiona,  it  waa  not  finished  until  1430.  Ttie 
portal  ia  a  conception  remarkable  for  its 
unity ;  filled  with  omameuta,  not  one  of 
which  can  be  considered  as  an  after-thongbt. 
The  middle  portal  represents  the  coronation 
of  the  Virgin;  that  on  the  right  the  Last 
Judgment;  that  on  the  left  the  Passion;  orer 
the  rose  window,  between  the  towers,  ie  the 
representation  of  the  baptiBm  of  CIotIs  by 
St.  RemigiuB.  Many  of  the  ax.  hundred 
statues  on  the  portal  are  colosaal,  and  gene- 
rally elegant  both  in  design  and  workman- 
ship. Most  of  these  are  now,  unfortunately, 
mutilated  by  age.  Of  the  origiual  seven 
spires,  five  were  reduced  as  low  as  the  roof  ia 
the  fire  of  1481 ;  the  two  on  the  front  reach  a 
height  of  24G  feet,  though  they  are  still  un- 
finished, and  were  to  have  been  crowned  by 
open-work  spires,  their  absence  causing  the 
eleyatioii  to  lose  much  of  its  completeness. 
Everywhere  on  the  exterior  are  statues  and 
relie&  on  the  buttresses  as  well  as  the  side- 
portala,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  best 
specimens  of  French  sculpture  of  the  early 
Gothic  period.  The  wze  of  the  structure, 
which  is  cruciform,  is  in  length  406  feet, 
breadth  116,  and  height  to  the  ceiling  121. 

The  interior  has  been  compared,  in  its 
main  outlines,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  bolder  and  simpler.  But 
few  interesting  monuments  remain.  The 
chief  one  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Jovinus,  pre- 
fect of  Rheims,  brought  from  the  Abbey  of 
St.  NicaiB&  It  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  pure  white  marble,  nine  feet  in  length  and 
four  in  breadth.  Jovinus  Is  represented  in 
fine  bas-relief,  on  horseback,  having  just 
broken  his  spear  in  the  neck  of  a  lion  which 
was  in  the  act  of  leaping  upon  a  man. 
Many  fignres  surround  Jovinus,  some  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  himself^  beiug,  ap- 
parently, portraits.  Some  antiquarians  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bas-reliefs  refer  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni  (a.d,  867)  by 
this  coDiular  general.  Jovinus  was  a  Chris- 
tian, though  there  is  no  token  of  this  &ct 
upon  his  very  curious  monument.  A  raoat 
interesting  ot^ect  is  the  clock  in  the  north 


transept,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  moving 
piece  of  horology  in  existence.  Prom  the 
style  of  the  Qothic  tracery  and  carviog  it  ia 
thonght  to  belong  to  the  siitecnth  century. 
When  it  strikes,  a  door  opens,  and  the  efSgy 
of  a  man  looks  out,  while  other  figures  salty 
forth  and  make  their  accustomed  round. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  that 
occurred  within  this  grand  old  edifice  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  VH.,  brought 
about  by  the  enthasiaBm  of  the  Maid  of 
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Orleans,  and  related  by  Murray,  to  whom  wo 
are  greatly  indebted  for  data  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  sketch.  "  The  people,"  says 
Lord  Uahon,  "looked  on  with  wonder  and 
with  awe."  Thus  had  really  come  to  pass 
the  fantastic  visions  that  floated  before  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  shepherd-girl  of  TDomremy  ! 
Thus  did  she  perform  her  two-fold  promise 
to  the  king  within  three  months  from  the 
day  when  she  first  appeared  in  arms  at  Blois. 
During  the  coronation  of  her  sovereign — so 
long  the  aim  of  hei  thoughts  and  prayers,  and 
reserved  to  be  at  length  achieved  by  her  own 
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prowess — ^the  Maid  stood  before  the  high 
altar  by  the  side  of  the  king,  with  her  ban- 
ner milled  in  her  hand.  *'  It  has  shared  the 
danger,"  she  observed,  "it  has  a  right  to 
share  the  glory."  The  holy  rites  having  been 
performed,  the  Maid  knelt  down  before  the 
newly-crowned  monarch,  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears.  ""  Gentle  king,"  she  said, "  now  is 
fulfilled  the  pleasure  of  God,  who  willed 
that  you  should  come  to  Rheims  and  be 
anointed,  showing  that  you  are  the  true 
king,  and  he  to  whom  the  kingdom  should 
belong."  She  now  r^arded  her  mission  as 
accomplished,  and  her  inspiration  as  fled. 
^I  wish,"  she  said,  ''that  the  gentle  king 
should  allow  me  to  return  toward  my  father 
and  mother,  keep  my  flocks  and  herds  as 
before,  and  do  all  things  as  I  was  wont  to 
do.^  Had  she  not  sufiered  herself  to  be 
arerpersuaded  by  the  French  general  Dunoiji, 
this  fiunous  peasant  girl  might  have  escaped 
the  terribly  tragic  fate  she  not  long  after  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  her  inhuman  captors. 
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•f  nan**  taterlor  or  foal  life ;  bi«  lolnltfong,  pf^mc- 
■*->MBa«  vumvtfiiaaM,  mod  •moUou ;  how  bo  ia  reiotod  to  tbo  •pliitual 
wtil^  throoch  a^eoHM  and  iaflacnce*  antiaTenaUe  by  flnlto  intclU- 
*t>^  aIbvOt  7*^  havlBjr  o  dooo  eonuectlon  or  coBimiinloatlon  with  bts 
maimtUl  aatare.  flcl«U30  maj  bo  appUod  oTon  la  tbla  dcpamnoot  to 
lU  tineUallco  of  moeh  that  Is  ngaidod  mrtterlooa  and  indafinlto  ia 
phcaomeBa. 

BBAIN    WATES; 

OB,  FBO6BBS8I0N  OF  THOUGHT. 


BT  MI18.  E.  Q.  i).  POWELL. 


"  T  DO  hope,"  I  said,  as  I  took  my  favorite 
X  magazine  and  pushed  my  cane-back 
rocker  and  footstool  into  my  motherly  cor- 
ner, *'lhat  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  by 
eallers  this  afternoon,  for  I  want  to  have  a 
good  time  generally  domg  nothing." 

"^  Progression  of  thought,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  he  looked  at  me  over  his  spectacles. 
The  Professor  wore  glasses  because  his  eyes 
were  changing  with  age,  and  not  from  a  ped- 
agogical taste,  consequently  could  see  bet- 
ter at  a  distance  over  them  than  through 
them,  and  as  I  was  the  length  of  the  room 
from  him,  he  looked  over  them.  I  liked  to 
have  him  look  at  me  in  that  way,  because  he 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  do  not  need  glasses  to  see 


you,  Bessie, — ^you  exactly  fill  my  vision;" 
and  I  was  not  afraid  to  look  back  and  ascer- 
tain what  I  could  from  his  terse  suggestive- 
ness.  So  when  he  said  "progression  of 
thought,"  I  looked  back  and  asked,  "Bo 
you  mean,  advance  your  thoughts  above  self? 
Ought  I  to  be  willing  to  receive  objectless 
company  when  I  have  the  prospect  of  a  cosy 
afternoon  in  midsummer,  and  am  so  tired 
getting  the  boys  ofif  for  their  vacation  visit 
rather  than  to  read  and  rest  and  nod,  with 
you  near  to  make  suggestions  and  rouse  me 
just  at  the  moment  I  should  be  ? " 

"  By  no  means;  I  merely  meant  to  say  that 
your  thought  moved  this  way;  in  other 
words,  I  was  thinking  the  same  thing  when 
you  spoke." 

"Pray  tell  me  if  thought  has  form,  and 
how  it  moves." 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  thought  has  form, 
and  moves,  Bessie ; "  and  he  looked  down  on 
his  book,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There  is  a  prob- 
lem for  you  to  demonstrate,  and  when  you  get 
the  answer,  I  will  look  it  over," -as  if  it  were 
formed  of  cosine  and  tangent. 

"  It  must  be  the  most  evanescent  thing  m 
the  world,  then,"  I  replied. 

He  suggested,  "  Have  you  never  observea 
a  similarity  between  water  and  thought  ? " 

"  No ;  I  have  supposed  thought  to  be  con- 
tinuous—one resulting  or  growing  out  of  an- 
other; and  you  can  see  that  my  thought, 
selfish  though  it  was,  grew  out  of  a  previous 
one,  about  rest  and  quiet." 

"  So  is  water,  and  so  are  waves,  continuous, 
though  the  drops  in  their  infinitesimal  part- 
icles may  be  perfectly  distinct.  How  often, 
when  thinking  earnestly  and  steadily  upon  a 
subject,  some  thought,  widely  different,  will 
rush  through  the  mind,  washing  every  ves- 
tige of  the  former  subject  for  the  time  being 
from  the  mind,  just  as  a  great  wave  will 
sometimes  upset  you  when  you  are  walking 
upon  the  beach  or  bathing  in  its  waters." 

"  I  have  supposed  there  was  still  a  connec- 
tion, only  my  perceptions  failed  to  discover 
it" 

"  We  fr?equently  observe  two  persons  about 
to  speak,  and  hear  the  one  who  from  court- 
esy gives  way  remark  afterward,  *  I  was  about 
to  express  the  same  sentiment.'  What  was  it 
but  thought  in  motion  that  like  a  wave 
touched  the  two  minds  1    Have  you  never 
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caaght  back  yoar  own  thoughts  of  the  week 
past  nicely  worked  up  into  Parson  A/s  ser- 
mon, and  mentally  observed,  ^  I  was  thinking 
of  that  such  a  day  last  week,'  probably  the 
day  he  was  writing  his  sermon  or  thinking 
out  his  subject.  How  frequently,  when  read- 
ing, thought  gets  in  advance  of  the  author, 
and  a  page  or  two  after  your  own  suggestion 
appears  I " 

''*•  Is  it  this,"  I  inquired,  flowing  into  the 
Professor's  opinion  as  usual,  ^*  that  calk  out 
a  warm  appreciation  of  certain  authors,  the 
answering  to  the  waves  of  thought  that  have 
washed  the  shores  of  our  mind  ?  *' 

"  Yes, — just  the  same." 

"  I  recollect  hearing  a  muucal  amateur  say 
that  musical  sounds  produced  geometrical 
displacements  of  the  air;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  thought  does  the  same  ? " 

"By  no  means.  A  sound,  and  the  air 
through  which  it  moves,  are  material ;  while 
thought,  and  that  on  which  it  progresses, 
are  intellectual  or  spiritual  until  the  thought 
becomes  vocalized  in  speech,  when  it  may 
make  geometrical  displacements  in  the  at- 
mosphere, according  to  the  amateur's  the- 


n 


ory 

"  But  how  can  you  show  progression  of  a 
spiritual  thing  f  " 

"  By  the  natural  thing  that  answers  to  the 

spiritual  or  intellectual  idea;  we  must  not 

forget  that  a  spiritual  counterpart  completes 

the  natural  world, 

*•  ConsnmxDating  its  meeting,  roondtng  all 
To  Jnstioe  and  perfisctlon,  line  by  line, 
Form  by  fonn,  nothing  single  or  alone,— 
The  great  below  denched  by  the  great  above ; 
Shade  here  authenticating,— substance  there ; 
The  body  proving  spirit,  at  the  elTect 
The  caose.' " 

"And  you  think  waters  answer  to  thought  ?" 
'^  Yes.  Does  not  the  Psalmist  say,  ^  All  my 
fresh  springs  are  in  theef  evidently  mean- 
ing thought  as  the  beginning  of  truth  in  the 
mind,  for  without  thought  there  would  be  no 
reasoning  powers;  without  reasoning  pow- 
ers, no  faith,  acceptance,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Lord ;  and  does  He  not  compare 
the  truths  that  He  communicates  to  us  to  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  in  thoughts  and 
acts,  and  to  rivers  of  living  water  ?  In  the 
science  of  the  soul,  there  must  be  a  state  or 
locality  that  is  purely  its  own.  As  the  body 
has  an  earth  to  waik  upon,  the  soul  must 


have  a  basis  or  earth  to  rest  or  move  upon, 
and  an  atmosphere  to  breathe  suited  to  it- 
self. If  there  is  a  soul-land  and  soul-air, 
why  not  water  and  waves  ? " 

"Ah,  Professor,  you  will  have  us  all  in 
heaven,  if  you  reason  in  that  way." 

"Where  are  we,  Bessie,  as  to  our  spirits?" 

"  Why,  in  our  bodies,  to  be  sure." 

"  But  there  are  moments  when  we  are  ab- 
stracted from  our  earthly  surroundings ;  we 
close'  our  eyes, — still  we  see ;  we  become  in- 
sensible to  the  conversation  of  the  hour, — 
but  by  some  internal  way  we  receive  influen- 
ces that  have  all  the  features  of  a  conversa- 
tion without  words." 

"Where,  then,  do  you  think  we  are? " 

"  That  as  to  our  spirits,  we  are  in  company 
with  those  who  encamp  round  about  them 
that  fear  the  Lord." 

"  And  that  sometimes  we  are  on  water,  and 
sometimes  on  land." 

"  Yes,  sometimes  standing  or  walking  upon 
the  shore.  Have  you  never  observed,  when 
you  have  read  and  re-read  anything  didactic, 
how  cold  and  motionless  it  seemed,  like  dis- 
tant water,  where  the  eye  could  not  define 
motion  ?  but  if  another  took  the  book  and 
read  aloud,  how  the  waves  of  thought  would 
sparkle  and  glint,  and  the  subject  would 
become  fuU  of  life,  the  two  minds  acting 
like  two  currents,  setting  the  waves  in 
motion  ? " 

"  Do  stop,".  I  said,  laughingly ;  "  you  will 
inundate  me  with  your  reasons ; "  but  there 
was  a  real  overflow  that  would  not  be  check- 
ed by  an  Alexandrian  mandate,  and  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Sometimes  the  waves  of  thought  touch 
only  those  upon  the  riiore ;  at  other  times  they 
overflow  and  touch  those  high  upon  the  dry 
land,  and  even  those  touched  receive  it  dif- 
ferently. The  great  waves  of  improvement 
of  the  last  fifty  years  reached  many  minds, 
but  only  a  few,  in  whom  certain  organs  pre- 
dominated, put  those  waves  of  thought  into 
utilitarian  action ;  others  let  them  wash  back ; 
many  were  touched  by  the  wave  that  gave 
you  the  sewing-machine  in  your  sitting-room, 
but  only  the  Howes  and  Hunts  allowed  it  to 
remain  in  the  basins  and  receptacles  of  their 
minds  until  it  became  utilized." 

"Do  you  explain  intuition,  presentiments, 
and  thought-reading  by  this  hypothesis  t  ** 
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''Precisely  so;  the  wave  of  thought  touch- 
ing two  minds  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  minds  are  in  con- 
tiguity by  education,  mental  exercise,  dis- 
cipliney  ecstasy;  hence  lovers  think  the  same 
thought,  and  are  sensible  of  it ;  husbands  and 
wives  lapse  into  the  same  opinions,  doctrines, 
and  experiences;  mothers  discover  the  wishes 
of  a  child  before  it  can  speak,  and  receive 
impressions  of  danger  near  it  in  their  ab- 
sence, that  no  reasoning  or  artifice  can.dissi- 
pate;  a  person  long  separated  from  a  dear 
Mend  becomes  sensible  of  his  approach 
without  material  conmiunication ;  the  sphere 
of  grief  in  a  bereaved  family  is  felt  by  a 
member  miles  away,  the  wave  of  their  sad 
thought  flowing  toward  those  interested  in 
the  deceased,  as  was  the  case  with  yourself 
at  your  sister's  decease." 

^  Yea,  I  remember  well  the  intense  sadness 
that  came  over  me  in  the  midst  of  a  gay 
company.  These  waves,  if  I  catch  your 
meaning,  are  not  at  all  subject  to  the  laws  of 
space." 

^That  is  my  opinion;  hence  persons  one 
by  affiaction,  purpose,  or  pursuit  are  reached* 
and  become  receptive  of  the  intelligence  con- 
veyed. We  have  nutny  examples  in  the  Scrip- 
tures where  voices  were  heard ;  seeing  no  one 
of  course  it  was  not  a  natural  voice,  only  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  hearer  was  elevated; 
and  also  where  one  or  two  persons  saw  that 
which  those  around,  not  in  a  similar  state  of 
elevation,  saw  not."  * 

^  Enough,  and  more  than  enough, — ^I  ad- 
mit the  point." 

^  Yet  there  is  one  more  thought,  upon  the 
^int  of  contiguity  or  sympathy ;  we  often 
find  studoits  of  a  special  science  who  may 
not  catch  a  wave  of  thought  intuitively,  but 
catch  it  in  its  backward  flow  from  each  other, 
befioie  it  is  demonstrated,  as  was  the  case 
with  Buflbn,  Dalibord,  and  Franklin ;  DaU- 
botd,  impatient  to  know  if  the  impression  of 
Fnukklin  was  correct,  could  not  wait  his  ex- 
perimenta,  but  set  about  experimenting  him- 
•el£  Also  in  the  very  rapid  suggestion  to 
Professor  Morse,  of  the  use  of  electric  mag- 
netism,  and  the  afler-thought  of  combining 
the  currents,  as  suggested  by  a  conversation 
with  several  intelligent  men  on  board  the 
packetHship  8ully." 

•  S  Klac*  vl.  lik  17;  Acts  Is.  8,  IS. 


MENTAL    DEBAHTGEMENT. 


A  CHICAGO  correspondent  sends  us  a  dole- 
-^  ful  tale  of  personal  experience.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  a 
peculiar  and  very  mysterious  subject,  because 
you  have  in  all  things  identified  yourself  with 
the  progress  of  the  age  in  science  and  art,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  indorse  as  true  things 
which  old  fogies  laugh  at  as  the  dreams  of 
visionaries. 

"  Five  years  ago,  or  more,  I  discovered  that 
my  til  oughts  were  known  to  others,  and  that 
secresy  for  me  at  least  was  impossible.  This 
gave  me  considerable  annoyance,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  I  was  bewildered  to  understand 
how  it  could  be,  never  having  heard  of  any- 
thing like  it  The  mystery  was  solved  by 
reading  Mrs.  Mowatt's  '  Autobiography  of  an 
Actress.'  In  that  was  quoted  a  remark  of 
Miss  Martineau,  fully  admitting  that  it  was  a 
power  possessed  by  many  persons.  But 
although  my  annoyance  from  the  power  that  I 
discovered  persons  had  of  reading  m^  inmost 
thoughts  was  great,  it  was  a  trifle  compared 
with  yet  another  one  which  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered, viz.,  that  of  mesmerizing  me.  This  is  a 
most  fearful  power  for  one  person  to  be  able  to 
exercise  over  another,  and  yet,  judging  from 
my  own  experience,  it  is  by  no  means  rare. 
For  years  I  have  suffered  firom  this  the  pains 
of  martyrdom.  Persons  exercise  it  on  me  daily, 
having  the  power  to  give  me  headaches,  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sickness  of 
stomach,  looseness  of  the  bowels,  etc.,  etc.,  eta 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  influence  been 
exerted  upon  me  that  I  can  in  all  candor  say 
that  life  is  no  longer  a  blessing ;  that  if  I  could 
I  would  most  cheerfhlly  die.  But  as  it  is  not 
allowable  for  us  to  make  an  end  to  our  exist- 
ence, I  must  bear  with  what  patience  I  can  the 
inflictions  which  are  imposed  upon  me.  Of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  my  sufferings  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea ; 
and  although  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
some  of  my  friends  know  the -source  of  these 
annoyances,  who  it  is  that  inflicts  them,  eta, 
they  wUl  never  admit  it  to  me,  and  I  am  left 
to  struggle  alone  with  an  evil  compared  with 
which  all  earthly  evils  of  which  I  ever  heard 
are  as  feathers  to  mill-stones.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  time  is  even  now  at  hand  when 
Judicial  investigations  ought  to  be  had  to  ferret 
out  this  bewitching  of  neighbors.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  exactly  what  in  olden  times  was 
termed  witchcraft    Mesmerism  has  inflicted 
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pains  upon  me  so  poignant  and. long-lasting 
that  I  wonder  I  was  not  killed  by  them.  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  per- 
sons might  be  killed  in  this  way. 

"Will  you  confer  on  me  a  great  favor  by 
writing  me  very  promptly  whether  there  is  a 
remedy  for  my  difficulties,  a  way  to  escape  or 
avoid  this  power  of  mesmerism  ?      a.  b.  a." 

Had  our  correspondent  lived  in  1692,  it  is 
inferable  from  his  letter  that  he  would  have 
made  an  apt  witness  for  the  prosecution  in  the 
Salem  witch  trials.  He  possesses  a  Kemesis  in 
the  shape  of  some  functional  derangement  of 
the  vital  system,  which  in  its  influence  on  a 
highly  susceptible  temperament  has  produced 
the  morbid  mental  state  which  his  letter  dis- 
closes. He  must  get  rid  of  his  Nemesis  by 
living  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
hygiene.  He  should  avoid  excitement  as  much 
as  possible,  and  sleep  abundantly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soothing  and  reducing  his  nervous 
irritability.  He  should  eat  plain,  nutritious 
food,  without  those  heating  and  biting  acces- 
sories S9  commonly  in  vogue.  Frequent  bath- 
ing in  water  warmed  to  near  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  and  the  taking  of  such  out-of- 
door  exercise  as  will  invigorate  but  not  ex- 
haust, will  be  found  to  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  health.  With  the 
recovery  of  bodily  tone  the  mind  will  be 
relieved  from  its  morbid  tendencies,  and  the 
more  speedily  will  tliis  be  the  result  if  our 
patient  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  cheerful,  hope- 
I'ul  spirit,  and  discourages  his  baleful  reflec- 
tions. 

He  evidently  has  but  little,  if  any,  Secrctive- 
ness,  and  his  stock  of  manly  independence 
mspired  by  active  Self-Estecm  is  meager.  He 
must  strive  to  be  less  communicative,  to  avoid 
those  who  seem  to  have  an  unhappy  influence 
upon  him,  and  to  brace  himself  up  with  a 
♦strong  belief  in  his  own  individuality — the 
•consciousness  of  self-accountability  and  tlie 
necessity  for  making  his  own  name  and 
destiny.  Let  him  take  the  highest  moral  and 
'religious  principles  as  his  basis  of  action,  and 
fay  little  attention  to  the  comments  or  reflec- 
tions of  others.  The  tone  and  construction  of 
his  letter  show  him  to  be  possessed  of  more 
than  average  intelligence,  and  therefore  that 
logical  discemmeiit  which  only  needs  a  little 
information  to  obtain  correct  conclusions ;  then 
let  him  act  mani\illy  and  energetically,  going 
straightforward,  keeping  in  mind  that  encour- 
agement of  the  poet  to-— 

Act  la  the  living  present. 
Heart  wlthio,  and  Qod  Q'erbead. 


SIGNS    AND    OMENS. 


IN  looking  over  the  last  January  number 
of  the  Journal,  I  noticed  a  list  of  omens, 
signs,  etc.,  which  amused  me  very  much ;  and 
I  thought  I  might  enlarge  the  list  by  giving  a 
few  of  the  most  popular  superstitions  of  the 
county  in  which  I  live.  Such  ideas,  to  me, 
seem  very  absurd ;  but  yet  one  need  not  won- 
der at  so  many  persons  holding  superstitions 
when  they  are  tauglit  them  from  the  cradle 
up.  Really,  I  am  iliclined  to  think  that  al- 
most every  mother — ^ay,  and  &ther  too — ^in 
the  land  has  more  or  leas  faith  in  supersti- 
tions. Yet  it  certainly  is  incumbent  on  pa- 
rents to  carefully  hide  such  absurdities  from, 
rather  than  teach  them  to,  their  children. 
Would  it  not  be  a  more  rational  method,  in 
explaining  anything  to  the  young,  to  reason 
from  effect  to  cause  ?  Older  heads — or  heads 
that  are  capable  of  thinking — demand  rea- 
son and  common  sense;  then  why  should 
children  be  put  off  with  less  ?  Why  stuff 
them  with  useless  and  nonsensical  supersti- 
tions that  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  any 
'one  ?  For  instance,  little  Susy  is  stopped  in 
her  play  and  told  not  to  whirl  the  chliir 
around,  for  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  fuss  in  the 
family  1  And  if  the  old  chanticleer  crows 
before  the  door,  visitors  are  coming  1  I 
have  known  persons  to  give  up  going  from 
home  because  the  cock  crow  before  the 
door  I 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  once  said  to  me, 
'^  Somebody  is  going  to  die  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  I  sneezed  this  morning  [Sunday] 
before  breakfast  1 " 

^^  Is  that  a  sign  f  ^'  I  inquired  * 

"  Oh,  yes ;  if  you  sneeze  before  breakfast 
Sunday  morning,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  yon 
will  hear  of  death  before  the  week  is  out  1 " 

I  also  had  a  schoolmate  who  informed  me 
that  ^^  to  sneeze  on  Monday  indicates  danger ; 
to  sneeze  on  Tuesday  warns  you  that  you  will 
see  a  stranger ;  if  you  experience  this  nasal 
eructation  on  Wednesday,  you  are  to  get  a 
letter;  if  on  Thursday,  something  better; 
if  on  Friday,  it  indicates  sorrow ;  and  if  on 
Saturday,  you  will  see  your  beau  to-mor- 
row ; "  and  I  noticed  that  if  she  ever  hap- 
pened to  sneeze  on  Wednesday,  she  would 
immediately  go  to  the  post-office  1 

An  old  lady  said  to  me,  "We  will  have 
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snow  soon, — ^the  cat  lies  with  her  back  to 
the  fire." 

I  know  several  persons  who  ^11  not  pick 
up  a  pin  unless  the  point  is  toward  them,  be- 
lieTing  the  point  to  indicate  good  luck; 
while  if  the  head  be  toward  them,  bad  lack 
is  in  store. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  who  con- 
sult a  •"  dream  book  "  for  every  dream  they 
have ;  and  I  have  seen  them  much  depressed, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  very  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful, in  consequence  of  the  interpretation  of 
their  dreams. 

Not  long  since  a  lady  told  me  of  the  infi- 
nite care  she  had  taken,  when  moving,  to 
prevent  her  looking-glass  from  being  broken ; 
how  she  rolled  the  feather  bed  round  it; 
and  when  upon  arriving  at  their  destination 
it  was  found  safe,  how  she  rejoiced.  ^^  But, 
alas!''  she  added,  "while  arranging  the 
house,  in  order  to  avoid  any  accident,  1 
opened  a  large  clothes  chest  and  put  the 
glass  in  it.  Soon  after,  I  was  on  a  chair  near 
the  chest  fixing  a  window-curtain ;  the  chair 
was  hardly  high  enough, — ^the  chest  would 
be  just  right,  so  I  stepped  without  looking 
(having  forgotten  to  close  the  chest)  right 
into  my  large  looking-glass  and  shivered  it. 
Then  we  had  the  worst  of  lucl^  for  seven 
yeaiB ;  and  1  firmly  believe  that  the  breaking 
of  that  glass  caused  it." 

Others,  upon  having  a  ringing  noise  in  the 
head,  will  turn  pale  and  say,  "  Oh,  I  hear  a 
death- knell !  some  friend  of  mine  will  soon 
did" 

There  are  many  persons,  too,  who  believe 
that  di9ease8  can  be  cured  by  supernatural 
means.  Of  course  the  idea  prevails  chiefiy 
with  the  illiterate.  Formerly,  T^hen  one  was 
affiscted  with  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  it 
was  a  prevalent  custom  for  the  afflicted  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Vitus, 
where  they  expected  to  be  miraculously  heal- 
ed. Though  that  custom  has  declined,  others 
are  practiced  quite  as  ridiculous. 

I  knew  a  little  girl  who  had  warts  on  her 
band ;  an  old  lady  told  her  "  to  prick  them 
with  a  pin,  and  then  to  wrap  said  pin  nicely  in 
a  piece  of  paper  and  drop  it  in  the  street,  and 
the  one  that  picked  up  the  package  would 
get  the  wartSb"  Another  ancient  dame  who 
heard  this  advice,  said,  "  No, — ^you  must  steal 
a  piece  of  your  ndghbor's  dish-rag,  and  wipe 


each  wart  with  it,  and  then  bury  it  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  your  warts  will  all 
soon  be  gone ! " 

Some  who  are  subject  to  bleeding  at  tbo 
nose  wear  a  string  of  blood-red  beads  as  a 
preventive. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  lady 
friend,  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
her  girlhood  in  a  boarding  school,  and  who 
was  telling  me  of  an  attack  her  babe  had  suf- 
fered from  erysipelas  a  short  time  previous, 
asked,  ^*  Did  you  know  that  black  cat^s  blood 
will  cure  erysipelas?"  I  readily  acknowl- 
edged my  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time  remarked  that  1  had,  a  short 
time  previous,  looked  over  the  treatment  of 
that  malady  by  Prof.  Wood,  but  did  not  sec 
"  black  cat's  blood  "  mentioned  as  a  remedy. 
She  then  said,  "  Well,  little  Grant  was  very 
bad, — and  I  had  heard  of  this  cure  before  he 
was  taken  sick, — so  I  called  in  our  Uackest 
cat.  She  had  a  little  bit  of  white  on  her, 
Tvhich  distressed  me  some ;  and  I  just  cut  the 
end  of  her  tail  off,  and  rubbed  it  bleeding  on 
the  affected  part ;  and,  believe  me,  the  r^ry 
next  morning  little  Grant  was  as  well  as  any 
of  us  1 "  "  But  suppose  your  cats  had  been 
all  white  or  brindled,  then  what  ? "  *'  Oh  ! 
I  should  have  gone  to  mother's  and  borrowed 
her  old  black  cat ; — but  what  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  ? "  I  did  not  explain,  for  I  was  thinkin «; 
that  if  the  above-mentioned  malady  should 
become  epidemical,  cats  of  "color"  would 
sufier.  And  I  was  also  thinking  that  Burns 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said : 


ti 


Whafs  a*  the  Jargon  of  yonr  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools? 
If  honest  Xatore  made  yon/oofo, 

What  aaln  your  grammars  ? 
Ye*d  better  ta'en  np  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin  hammers. 


"  A  set  o'  dnU,  ooncelted  bashes, 
Gonfhse  their  brains  in  college  classes  I 
They  gang  in  sticks,  and  come  oat  asses, 
Plain  troth  to  speak." 

E.  P. 
4S» 

We  must  watch  over  the  first  movements  of 
the  heart,  and  not  indulge  with  secret  com- 
placency m  imaginations  which  we  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow.  If  we  wish  the  stream  of 
life  to  be  pure,  it  ought  to  be  our  aim  to  pre- 
serve the  fountain  whence  it  flows  unpolluted. 
'*  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence;  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life.'' 
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Th«  8cl«Bc«  of  Mlad,  M  bsMd  on  Phyddkcx  and  Aaatoiajr,  wOl  r»- 
tain  ita  proailn«tic«  ;  tti*  only  theory  vhieh  czplalni  with  douvMi 
and  Mtlt&eUon  bow  the  mind  and  brmln  art  relaf ed ;  tho  phyaloal  li»> 
tlMfnoM  rwlprocaUyunrted  by  bnln  and  body ;  Um  detonalnatlon  of 
ofaanurtw  and  aptitude  by  cranial  eonromatlon  ;  methods  of  trainlnt 
for  th«  ImproTemont  of  the  mind  tn  the  dlAmnt  aptmrM  of  XntMeot 
BenUmeot,  Kmotlon,  AlEMstlon,  Propenalty ;  and  how  anoeeM  in  life  to 
dependent  on  the  eholee  of  a  pvnnH  eommenanrate  with  ortantiatlon 
and  mental  capacity. 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BEST! 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHIKO. 

IT  is  thought  by  some  people,  especially 
those  who  hare  but  little  education,  and 
are  obliged  to  work  at  some  laborious  calling, 
that  all  the  professions  are  very  easy ;  and 
they  often  say  that  the  lawyer,  the  minister, 
the  teacher,  the  physician  earn  their  money 
with  little  or  no  labor.    8uch  persons  seem 
to  think  that  the  man  who  does  not  raise  a 
bushel  of  com,  make  a  horseshoe,  or  work 
trees  up  into  cordwood  or  lumber,  is  not  a 
producer,  and  therefore  is  a  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  and  leniency  of  the  world.    We 
hold  that  the  thinker,  the  brain  laborer,  and 
especially  the   teacher   who   instructs   the 
young  in  all  that  pertains  to  literature  and 
science,  is  as  really  a  producer  as  he  who 
uses  his  knowledge  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  business  purposes.    The  teacher  who 
instructs  the  pupil  how  to  keep  accounts, 
and  qualifies  him  for  commerce,  banking, 
and  other  business,  contributes  as  essentially 
to  the  acquisition  of  property  as  he  does 
who  keeps  the  accounts,  plans  the  business, 
and  works  out  the  results.    One  might  say 
that  the  grindstone  is  not  a  producer  because 
it  never  cuts  down  trees,  or  hews  timber,  or 
mows  grass,  or  planes  boards ;  but  the  ax,  the 
scythe,  and  the  plane  are  useless  without  the 
sharp  edge  which  the  grindstone  imparts. 
So  the  human  mind  sent  out  into  life  with- 
out the  sharpening  influence  of  education 
can  not  hew  its  way  to"  success  with  facility. 
Let  the  teacher  then  feel  that  he  is  the  main 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  world's  sacoess, 
and  while  doing  bis   duty  faithfully  and 
nobly,  let  him  stand  erect  as  one  of  the 
world's  noblemen. 

But  what  does  the  teacher  require  ?  First, 
an  elastic  and  energetic  constitution,  with  a 
predominance  of  the  Mental   and  Motive 


temperaments,  which  giye  activity  and  com- 
pactness to  the  mind,  strength  and  earnest- 
ness to  the  character.    He  also  needs  health, 
and  the  ample  physical  exercise  which  pro- 
motes health.    A  sickly,  dyspeptic,  nervous, 
half-dead  man  has  ^o  more  business  in  tbe 
school-room  as  a  teacher  than  a  crippled 
horse  has  on  the  race-course,  or  a  half- wreck- 
ed leaky  ship  has  to  go  forth  upon  the  ocean. 
The  teacher  requires  a  large  and  active  brain, 
with  a  decided  predominance  of  the  percep-  « 
tive  intellect ;  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead 
should  be  amply  developed.    These  fiiculties 
enable   him   to    acquire    knowledge.     He 
should  also  be  full  through  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  forehead,  where  the  organs  of 
memory  are  located,  that  he  may  treasure  up 
and  hold  in  reserve  the  knowledge  which  he 
wishes  to  retain.    He  should  also  have  good 
reasoning  faculties,  so  that  he  may  answer 
the  questions  of  inquisitive  pupils,  that  he 
may  see  the  bent  and  bearing  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  be  able  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  any  point  involved  in  his  subjects  of  in- 
struction.    His  back-head  should  also  be 
amply  developed.    He  should  love  children ; 
should  be  fraternal;   should  have  enough 
Continuity  to  enable  him  to  exerdse  patience 
in  the  monotony  which  is  more  or  less  inci- 
dent to  teaching.    But  he  should  not  have 
too  much  Continuity,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  variety  necessarily  connected  with 
the  vocation  of 'teaching.    His  Belf-Esteem 
should  be  rather  large;  this  will  give  him 
dignity  and  ease  and  weight  of  character, 
and  enable  him  to  so  carry  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils  as  to  command  their 
respect,  and  thereby  secure  obedience  with- 
out fret  or  friction.    He  should  have  large 
Conscientiousness,  that  he  may  be  just  to  all, 
and  to  himself;  for  nothing  so  undermines 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  as  partiality, 
favoritism,  or  injustice  in  any  form  in  the 
school.     The   teacher   should   have   laiige 
Language,  that  he  may  be  able  to  explain 
easily  and  fblly  that  which  he  knows  and  is 
teaching.     Large  Veneration  and   Benevo- 
lence are  useful  everywhere,  but  especially 
should  a  teacher  be  respectftil  and  impress 
upon  his  pupils  a  consciousness  that  there  is 
a  higher  Power,  and  that  reverence  for  au- 
thority is  a  virtue.    If  he  have  good  Con- 
structiveness  and  Ideality,  he  will  be  inge- 
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niouB  in  his  method  of  conducting  Ms 
claaeei;  and  with  large  Comparison,  he 
will  1h!  enabled  to  make  apt  illustrations 
and  e'ncidate  and  enforce  dry  subjects  of 
study.  A.  full  share  of  Cautiousness  and 
Secretivoaess  is  also  requisite,  for  these  give 
a  man  cortrol  of  his  feelings  and  expressions. 
A  teacher  should  never  show  himself  out  of 
temper  unless  he  wishes  to  create  a  Babel  in 
his  school-room,  yet  his  Combatiyeness  and 
Destructiyeness  should  be  fully  deyeloped, 
for  he  who  is  destitute  of  these  will  be  soon 
understood  by  mischievous  urchins,  who  read 
mind  better  than  we  sometimes  suppose. 
The  faculties  of  Combatiyeness  and  Destruc- 
tiyeness in  human  character  impress  boys  as 
distinctly  as  good  horns  on  the  head  of  an 
ox  impress  his  associates  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  him.  Neither  need  be  strikingly 
used,  but  it  is  best  that  they  be  possessed 
and  their  normal  influence  be  felt.  The 
teacher  should  aim  to  cultivate  a  kindly 
tcne  of  voice.  If  he  have  a  harsh  one,  he 
should  school  himself  into  a  modulated  ex- 
pression of  it,  and  his  whole  manner  should 
be  such  as  to  inspire  respect  mingled  with  a 
trace  of  fear.  A  teacher  organized  thus,  and 
well  instructed  in  all  the  branches  he  is  ex- 
pected to  teach,  will  never  be  suspected  by 
his  pupils  of  any  want  of  information  or 
ability  to  instruct  them.  It  is  well  generally 
for  a  teacher  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  never  rising  above  the  common  con- 
versational key.  Scolding,  sharpness,  and 
loudness  of  voice  are  found  rarely  in  con- 
junction with  good  order  and  good  govern- 
ment in  a  school  or  elsewhere. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  teacher  needs 
an  excellent  organization,  mental  and  physi- 
cal ;  that  he  needs  all  the  Christian  graces 
carried  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom.  How  many 
teachers  in  a  hundred  would  meet  these 
requisitions!  how  many  are  there  who  fall 
below  them  who  might  greatly  improve! 
and,  from  having  indifferent  success,  might 
triumph,  and  become  not  only  exceedingly 
useful  but  highly  esteemed  and  popular,  as 
wdl  as  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 


LiFB — Its  Chakobs. — The  world  is  truly 
said  to  be  a  stage,  and  the  actors,  men  and  wo- 
men. The  same  deception  prevails,  the  same 
capacity  and  incapacity,  the  same  prosperity 


and  adversity.  A  child  is  bom ;  perhaps  in 
riches,  perhaps  in  poverty.  The  future  is  seal- 
ed, only  to  be  revealed  as  the  key  of  time  un- 
locks the  passage-way.  A  man  thinks  himself 
fortunate ;  his  happiness  consists  in  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  But  a  vail  is  drawn  over 
that  future,  perhaps  when  lifted  to  display 
misfortunes  disastrous.  We  would  divine  the 
fhture  if  we  could,  but  it  is  best  that  we  can  not 
Let  the  past  bury  the  past,  and  let  the  future  find 
faith  in  our  hearts.  Men  accumulate  money. 
Money  is  thought  to  produce  happiness ;  hap- 
piness, however,  is  largely  in  the  imagination. 
A  child  is  pleased  with  a  toy ;  his  imagination 
is  satisfied.  A  man  is  pleased  with  the  con- 
templation of  riches ;  he  feels  he  will  be  satis- 
fied when  he  accumulates  a  certain  amount 
When  he  arrives  at  the  desired  end,  he  finds 
himself  as  far  from  happiness  as  before.  Men 
live  in  a  little  space.  There  is  a  thick  mist 
before  their  eyes.  They  are  shrewd  in  many 
things ;  but  their  ingenuity  carries  them  to  a 
certain  limit;  beyond  that,  all  is  darkness. 
The  man  with  contentment  for  his  motto,  un- 
tiring energy  in  his  business,  present  enjoy- 
ment for  his  reward,  is  the  truly  happy  man  as 
regards  this  world;  with  hope  in  his  God, 
which  insures  him  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  A  man  may  change  his  entire  organi- 
zation. He  may  mold  himself  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  for  comparative  ease,  or  for  misery,  tem- 
porary and  eternal.  Take  a  child  whose  pas- 
sions govern  him ;  he  is  led  as  his  senses  dic- 
tate; he  becomes  a  man;  the  same  passions 
guide  liim  and  lead  him  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  murderer  was  not  bom  a  mur- 
derer, the  drunkard  was  not  bom  an  inebriate ; 
but  lack  of  control  and  cultivation  of  natural 
desires  lead  such  to  deeds  not  imagined  in  the 
beginning  of  their  career.  The  mind  is  pliable 
in  early  life — can  be  shaped  to  an  Apollo,  or 
modeled  after  the  imps  of  darkness ;  but  after 
the  hardening  process  begins,  can  not  be  re- 
modeled without  being  broken,  shattered,  and 
made  a  mere  mockery  of  the  once  synmietry,  a 
mere  remembrance  of  the  past  1  j.  b. 


CARLOS  MANUEL  CE8PEDES, 

PRESIDBllT    OF    THK     CUBAN    REPUBLIC. 

o 

THE  Cuban  revolation,  it  seems  to  us, 
was  a  very  natural  outgrowth  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain  and 
the  complications  made  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  a  new  government  by  the 
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leading  spirits  of  the  anti-Boarbon  move- 
ment. Whatever  may  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  America  concerning  the  nncer- 
tain  condition  of  affairs  ill  Sp.ain,  that  coun- 


President  of  the  already  organized  Cu- 
ban republic.  Let  us  glance  briefly  at 
his  phrenology.  The  Spanish  type  of 
temperamental  constitutiou  manifests  it- 


try  appears  to  havean  effective  administra- 
tion in  BO  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  since 
Its  authority  has  maintained  a  consider- 
able force  of  armed  soldiery  there,  under 
a  duly  appointed  chief,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  efforts  of  the  Cubans 
for  independence.  The  contest,  so  far, 
has  been  carried  on  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess on  either  side,  the  patriot  Cubans, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  having  to  main- 
tain their  cause  with  but  scanty  supplies 
in  the  way  of  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  at  the  coat  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives. 

At  the  head  of  the  movement  must  be 
placed  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  the 


MANUEL     CESFEDE9. 

self  with,  however,  much  less  of  that 
mobility  of  sentiment  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  general  Spanish .  disposition. 
The  large,  well-rounded  head  and  sym- 
metrical features,  with  the  calm,  earnest 
eyes,  convey  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  steady,  deliberate  judgment,  earnest 
purpose,  and  entire  reliance  on  his  convic- 
tions. There  is  a  breadth  and  height  to 
the  forehead  and  brow  which  denote  the 
man  of  comprehensive  thought,  thorough 
investigation,  and  deep  insight.  He  must 
also  be  possessed  of  much  ability  in  the 
appreciation  of  mechanical  combinations 
and  much  fertility  in  the  invcDtion  or 
Buggeetion    of  ways   and    meana     He 
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should  also  be  distinguii^ed  for  hearty 
sympathy,  courtesy,  and  affability  min- 
gled with  a  vein  of  humor,  for  he  keenly 
appreciates  the  ludicrous,  the  incongru- 
ous, and  irregular.  He  is  a  man  of  nerve, 
of  endurance,  of  impulse,  and  great  activ- 
ity, yet  not  a  man  likely  to  be  moved  to 
overt  acts  by  mere  passionate  excitement. 

He  is  also  strongly  attached  to  fiiends 
and  to  his  home,  evincing  for  the  latter 
that  sentiment  of  affinity  which  makes  it 
a  part  of  himself,  of  his  individuality, 
and  discerns  in  its  condition  and  relations 
something  supplemental  to  his  very  char- 
acter and  reputation.  He  has,  however, 
that  susceptibility  of  mental  apprehen- 
sion which  in  the  rigorous  exigencies  of 
his  present  relations  to  the  Goverament 
c/[  Cuba  may  renjier  him  severe  and  ex- 
acting, his  evidently  large  Conscientious- 
ness being  quickened  and  made  imduly 
sensitive  to  the  requisitions  of  justice  and 
discipline. 

Taken  altogether,  we  regard  the  Cu- 
ban President  as  a  man  of  superior  mold, 
and  the  Cuban  patriots  as  fortunate  in 
securing  a  leader  of  his  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing  nature. 

CAKiiOS  Masttel  de  Cespedks  was  bom  in 
Bayamo,  April  18,  1819.  His  parents  were 
Jesu  Maria  de  Cespedes  and  Francesca  de  Bor- 
Ja  Lopes  del  Castillo,  both  belonging  to  most 
respected  and  honorable  families  of  that  city. 

Carlos  Manuel  passed  his  boyhood  in  the 
oooutr>,  where  he  breathed  in  from  the  exhil- 
arating air  of  the  monntains  an  ardent  love  for 
liberty.  Afterward  he  entered  a  religious  in- 
stitution, where  he  studied  Latin  and  belles- 
lettres,  renuiining  there  till  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen ;  he  then  went  to  Havana  with  the 
intention  of  studying  law  in  the  University,  and 
completed  tlie  course,  graduating  in  1888,  hav- 
ing passed  a  brilliant  examination. 

Xow  a  lawyer,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor, 
he  returned  to  Bayamo,  and  married  Maria  del 
Carmen  Cespedes,  who  died  very  recently. 

Li  1840  he  sailed  fbr  Europe,  and  resided  for 
some  thne  at  Barcelona.  Here  he  made  the 
necessary  studies  for  the  grade  of  a  Ifcenciado 
of  the  law,  which  he  obtained  in  1842. 

He  fanproved  every  occasion  to  defend  Cuba 


against  the  attacks  which  were  made  by  Span- 
iards, and  also  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
General  Prim,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
publican conspiracy  which  that  distinguished 
man  had  incited.  He  was  on  this  account 
banished  to  France  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. In  1844  he  came  to  America,  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Bayamo,  his  native  city.  He 
obtained  there  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
cultivated  literature,  and  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune.  In  1852  he  was  arrested  in  Ba^^ 
yamo  because  of  a  demonstration  which  he 
had  made  at  a  banquet  in  favor  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. From  the  prison  of  Bayamo  he 
was  sent  to  Monro  Castle,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
where  he  was  held  for  five  months. 

In  1867,  and  during  the  early  part  of  1868, 
he  suffered  new  persecutions  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  escaping  as  he  best  could,  he  began 
anew  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  with  great  earnestness,  attending  Ma- 
sonic associations  and  assisting  at  revolution- 
ary juntas,  which  were  commenced  in  July  of 
1808,  in  which  he  always  declared  himself 
firmly  for  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  its 
emancipation  from  the  Spanish  rule.  He  was 
also  an  advocate  of  negro  emancipation. 

The  discontent  of  the  country  increasing,  the 
result  was  new  attempts  for  reform  in  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  which  was  as  ruinous  as  it 
was  imjust,  under  Lersundi's  government. 
These  attempts,  with  other  influences,  in  the 
end  brought  about  the  revolution. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  patriots  began  to 
assemble  in  the  mill  "  Demijagna  "  of  Cespe- 
des ;  and,  with  him  at  the  head,  five  hundred 
patriots,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  swore  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  liberty. 

The  first  encounter  with  the  Spanish  troops 
was  at  Yara.  The  revolutionary  column,  num- 
bering one  thousand,  marched  to  Barrancas, 
which  was  taken  on  the  15th ;  and  on  the  17th 
they  advanced  upon  Bayamo. 

Here  the  number  of  patriots  was  increased 

to  three  thousand,  and  after  three  days  of 

sie^  and  combat  the  garrison  of  tlie  town  was 
obliged  to  capitulate. 

At  this  decisive  moment  Cespedes  desired  to 
perform  a  great  act  of  justice.  He  granted  ab- 
solute ana  unconditional  liberty  to  all  his 
slaves,  and  took  with  him  in  his  army  all  who 
wished  to  accompany  him.  From  this  time 
Cespedes  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cuban 
revolution,  exhibiting  the  greatest  patriotism, 
and  renouncing  all  selfish  aggrandizement. 
To-day  he  is  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  and  history  may  yet  register  his  name 
among  those  of  the  great  benefactors  of  hu- 
manity. 
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WHO    BELIEYES   PHBENOLOOT? 


■*»'•- 


THIS  question  is  sometimes  propounded 
with  an  air  of  arrogance,  or  with  a  supercil- 
ious leen,  as  if,  because  the  interrogator  did 
not  have  faith  in  the  subject,  that  nobody  of 
consequence  believed  in  it.  The  truth  of  a 
proposition,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  the 
number  of  converts  which  it  may  boast.  The 
great  laws  of  gravitation,  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  of  the  number  and  courses  of 
the  planetary  system,  were  truths  just  as 
much  before  they  were  understood  and  ac- 
cepted as  now, — and  they  would  have  been 
none  the  less  true  if  no  sueh  men  as  Harvey, 
Kepler,  and  Newton  had  ever  lived.  Colum- 
bus did  not  create  America, — ^he  simply  dis- 
covered it ;  Gall  did  not  create  Phrenology, 
nor  invent  it, — he  simply  discovered  some- 
thing of  it.  His  associate,  his  cotemporaries, 
his  successors,  have  done  something  to  make 
it  cletirer,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

But  who  believes  in  it  ?  We  answer :  All 
believe  in  it  who  know  anything  about  it, 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  from  a  care- 
ful and  candid  investigation  of  its  claims. 
In  fact,  many  more  people  believe  in  it  than 
are  willmg  to  avow  it.  New  subjects  are 
apt  to  be  unpopular  with  people  who  follow 
subserviently  in  the  path  of  precedents. 
When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Haye  any  of  the  Pharisees  or 
rulers  believed  in  him?"  There  are  not  a 
few  who,  with  respect  to  all  new  truth,  ask 
the  same  question,  and  hesitate  to  investigate 
or  to  believe  in  anything  which  their  intel- 
lectual guides  have  not  adopted.  Belief, 
or  the  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  new  doc- 
trines, depends  among  men  very  much  upon 
the  same  qualities  of  mind  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  fashions  does.  The  devotee  of  fash- 
ion inquires  what  hats  are  to  be  worn  next 
spring?  what  coats?  what  style  of  cloak? 
how  is  the  hair  to  be  dressed  ?  and  the  lead- 
ers of  fashion  and  the  manufacturers  of 
fashion  plates  come  out  with  the  style,  and 
the  millions  adopt  the  modes  thus  provided 
for  them  with  little  or  no  hesitation.  And 
these  imitators  who  take  their  reasoning  at 
second-hand,  rarely  thinking  for  themselves, 
who  have  their  doctrines  manufactured,  not 
to  order,  but  by  certain  leaders,  believe  or 


disbelieve  according  to  the  dicta  of  those 
leaders. 

The  world's  great  stumbling-block,  hither- 
to, has  been  unintelligent  religious  bigotry. 
Unripe  natures,  strong  in  their  moral  convic- 
tions, are  fearful  that  some  new  doctrine, 
some  infidel  notion,  will  be  introduced  to  the 
damage  of  their  moral  belief,  and  we  rejoice 
that  this  feeling  is  so  strong  in  man  that  he 
cherishes  his  religion  more  tenaciously  than 
anting  else.  But  when  this  feeling,  this 
reverence  for  moral  truth  is  not  accompanied 
by  that  broad  intelligence  which  is  able  to 
discriminate  wisely,  it  lights  the  fire  of  the 
martyrs  and  sets  in  motion  the  rack  of  the 
Inquisition.  This  is  the  unfortunate  use  of 
a  most  excellent  interior  essence.  It  has  been 
said  that  man  will  fight  for  his  religion,  die 
for  his  religion,  and  do  everything  but  2tM 
for  it.  It  is  probably  natural  for  each  gene- 
ration to  suppose  that  the  religious  truth  as 
held  by  the  present  generation  is  central,  and 
as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be,  and  that  every 
unheard-of  doctrine,  even  in  science,  which 
at  the  first  glance  may  seem  not  in  harmony 
with  it,  must  be  incontinently  and  utterly 
repudiated.  Probably  the  Church  of  Rome 
never  had  a  more  serious  alarm  than  when 
the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Copernicus 
were  announced.  But  we  presume  her  high- 
est prelates  now  accept  the  very  doctrines 
which  that  professed  infallible  church  but  a 
few  centuries  ago  declared  to  be  "false  in 
philx)sophy  and  heretical  in  religion. '^ 

Phrenology  on  its  first  introduction  was 
by  many  regarded  with  alarm,  and  opposed 
for  the  same  reason  that  astronomy  and  geol- 
ogy have  been  opposed.  As  those  two  scien- 
ces have  outridden  the  storm;  as  a  new 
reading  has  been  given  to  the  command  of 
Joshua  for  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still ; 
and  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  giving  an 
account  of  the  creation,  is  now  nearly  uni- 
versally accepted  as  meaning  periods  of  time 
rather  than  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  geol- 
ogy is  permitted  to  rank  among  the  orthodox 
sciences,  and  astronomy  has  no  longer  to  do 
battle  with  savans  and  hierarchs. 

But  Phrenology  is  yet  in  the  wilderness ; 
it  has  not  reached  the  promised  land,  where 
rulers,  and  bishops,  and  the  learned  worla 
generally,  accept  it  as  established ;  but  it  has 
its  advocates,  its  believers,  its  lovers  among 
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preachers,  teachers,  jadges,  statesmen,  and 
others,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect. Archbishop  Whately,  that  great  and 
good  man,  was  for  many  years  a  warm  friend 
and  believer  in  Phrenology. 

It  is  interesting  to  notic&  how  Phrenology 
has  boen  interwoyen  with  literature;  how 
men  describe  character  in  courts  of  justice, 
in  halls  of  legislation,  and  everywhere,  on 
phrenological  principles.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  a  crowd  of  intelligent 
men  commenting  upon  different  persons  as 
having  "  a  small  head,^'  ^*  a  large  head,'*  or 
**•  a  bullet  head,*'  or  "  a  lofty  head,'*  or  as 
having  much  or  little  back-head,  or  as  hav- 
ing most  of  the  brain  in  the  base,  indicating 
that  they  judge  a  man  to  be  intelligent  by 
Uie  rize  and  shape  of  his  forehead;  to  be 
moral,  by  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  top- 
head ;  to  be  social  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  back-head ;  and  animal  and  self- 
ish in  proportion  as  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
broad  and  thick.  Sermons,  too,  are  spiced 
with  Phrenology,  not  often,  perhaps,  .with 
phrenological  terms,  though  this  is  not  rare, 
but  the  method  of  describing  mind,  and 
pointing  out  its  various  Acuities,  of  speak- 
ing of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  social  affec- 
tions, and  of  the  theoretical  or  practical  in- 
tellect ;  all  this  shows  that  the  minister  has 
read  Phrenology,  or  that  he  has  read  so  much 
of  it  in  literature,  and  conversed  with  people 
who  have  read  much  on  Phrenology,  that  he 
has  impressed  the  principles  of  the  science 
into  his  method  of  treating  mind  and  char- 
acter. Not  a  few  lawyers  are  hard  students 
of  the  subject,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pris- 
oner of  any  note  confined  in  our  jails,  await- 
ing trial,  whom  we  do  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining,  by  Invitation  of  the  counsel 
interested.  They  come  to  us  sometimes,  like 
Klcodemus  by  night,  in  whispers;  but  it 
shows  that  they  think  there  is  truth  in  Phre- 
nology. The  minister's  sermons  show  that 
he  believes  in  it,  perhaps  more  than  he  is 
aware.  The  editor,  the  novel  writer,  the 
iP^jpfcjjfift  writer,  incorporate  phrenological 
ideas,  and  are  indebted  to  the  science  mostly 
for  what  they  know  of  mind,  or  at  least  for 
their  ability  to  describe  it  intelligibly  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  say  that  many  of  the  clergy 
believe  it,  many  judges,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
daas  practically  accept  it.     In  this  city. 


children  who  are  unnatural  in  their  mental 
manifestations,  who  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  the  head,  or  any  lack  of  talent,  or  any 
warped  condition  of  the  propensities,  are 
brought  to  us,  and  when  we  ask  them  why 
they  came  to  us,  they  say, "  Dr.  So-and-So  said 
you  could  tell  what  was  the  matter." 

Finally,  we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  believe  in  Phrenology.  Hany 
accept  it  intuitively ;  they  read  character  on 
phrenological  principles,  without  knowing 
the  name  or  location  of  a  single  organ.  A 
forehead  ^^villainously  low"  excites  sus- 
picion; a  broad  head  makes  one  afraid; 
a  high,  narrow  head  gives  a  man  confidence 
in  a  stranger. 

Who  possesses  it  ?  The  present  generation, 
especially  the  people  of  thirty  years  of  age 
and  under,  who  have  in  their  early  life  heard 
Phrenology  lectured  upon  and  talked  about, 
who  had  no  old  prejudices  against  the  subject, 
accept  Phrenology  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  whoever  lives  to  see  fifty  years  hence, 
will  find  opponents  of  Phrenology  scarcely 
anywhere,  except  in  the  antique  halls  of 
learning,  where  Ctesar  and  Cicero  are  studied 
more  than  the  moderns,  and  where  opinions 
are  accepted  which  are  a  thousand  years  old, 
while  many  opinions  which  belong  to  this  age 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  power  presses 
and  power  looms,  are  held  at  a  distance. 
We  believe  to-day  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
ever  heard  a  good  lecture  on  Phrenology, 
believe  it,  if  not  in  its  details,  at  least  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  subject,  and  we  may 
therefore  say  that  Phrenology  has  the  major, 
ity. 

If  one  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  un- 
dertake to  argue  against  it,  anywhere  among 
the  masses  of  intelligent  men,  or  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  true,  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
men,  and  if  he  does  not  get  fifteen  against 
him,  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  equal 
his  own,  we  much  mistake. 

^^ 


Ir  man  exercise  only  his  spiritual  powers 
on  earth,  and  confine  their  activity  alone  to 
the  spiritual  portion  of  the  brain,  disease 
will  follow,  and  there  is  danger  of  a  dethrone- 
ment of  reason.  A  healthful  activity  is  the 
regulator  of  the  whole  man.  *  ♦  * 
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The  •xtorier  pbrtlcal  clffni  of  cluu-Mtcr  ar*  glTM,  witb  ihIm  for 
thrir  Mtalyala  and  oomprakenslon.  Tbto  d*iwrtn«nt,  u  wall  •■  UiAt 
of  Pbrenolofy,  vlth  which  It  l«  MOMurll/  slUad,  wlU  eooUIn  th« 
Uteit  daTelopmaiiM  tnm  oliMrTalloii,  with  Ulttttrmlloiia  from  Ufb  r*- 
Uttas  to  *'  TiM  BwBui  rtkco  OlTlaa." 


A  BLUSH— WHAT  IS  IT! 


WHAT  a  mysteriooB  thing  \&  a  blush  !— 
That  a  single  word  or  look,  or  a  thought, 
should  send  that  inimitable  carnation  oyer 
the  cheek,  like  the  soft  tints  of  summer  sun- 
set, is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  I 
Strange,  too,  that  it  is  only  the  face — ^the 
human  face — ^that  is  capable  of  blushing  I 
The  hand  or  foot  does  not  turn  red  with 
modesty  or  shame,  any  more  than  the  glove 
or  stocking  which  covers  it.  The  human 
face  is  the  heaven  of  the  soul,  where  may  be 
traced  the  intellectual  phenomena,  with  a 
confidence  amounting  to  a  moral  certainty. 
A  single  blush  should  put  the  infidel  to 
shame,  and  prove  to  him  the  absurdity  of 
the  doctrines  of  chance.  This  single  phe- 
nomenon is  a  demonstration  of  physiognom- 
ical science. 

What  is  it  that  so  skillfully  touches  this 
beautiful  instrument?  What  is  it  that  en- 
joys as  well  as  actuates,  receives  as  well  as 
communicates,  through  this  inscrutable  or- 
ganization ?  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  soul 
or  spirit,  without  which  this  body  were 
more  unmeaning  than  a  statue,  and  only  fit, 
as  it  would  tend  to  decay.  It  is  the  soul 
which  animates  the  features  ancl  causes  them 
to  present  a  living  picture  of  each  passion, 
so  that  the  inmost  agitations  of  the  heart 
become  visible  in  a  moment,  and  the  wish 
that  would  seek  concealment  betrays  its 
presence  and  its  power  in  the  vivid  eye, 
while  the  blood  kindles  into  crimson  with  a 
thought  that  bums  along  the  brow.  It  is 
this  which  dif^ses  a  sweet  serenity  and  rest 
upon  the  visage  when  our  feelings  are  tran- 
quilized  and  our  thoughts  abide  with  heav- 
en, like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  reflecting  the 
peaceful  glories  of  the  cloudless  skies.  This 
indwelling  spirit  of  power  blends  our  fea- 
tures into  unison  and  harmony,  and  awakes 
*^  the  music  breathing  from  the  face  "  when 
in  association  with  those  we  love,  and  heart 


answering  to  heart,  we  live  in  sympathy, 
while  memory  and  hope  repose  alike  in 
smiles  upon  the  bosom  of  enjoyment.  It  is 
a  flame  from  heaven,  purer  than  Promethean 
flre,  that  vivifles  and  energizes  the  breathing 
form.  It  is  an  immaterial  essence,  a  being 
that  quickens  matter  and  imparts  life,  sensa- 
tion, motion  to  the  intricate  frame-work  of 
our  bodies;  which  wills  when  we  act,  at- 
tends when  we  perceive,  looks  into  the  past 
when  we  reflect,  and  not  content  with  the 
present,  shoots  with  all  its  aims  and  all  its 
hopes  into  the  futurity  that  is  forever  dawn- 
ing upon  it.  Again  we  repeat,  that  a  single 
blush  upon  ^^  the  human  face  divine^'  should 
put  to  shame  the  absurd  believers  in  the 
doctrines  of  chance.  w.  ic 

♦♦» 


FACES    WE   MEET. 

A  FAIR  writer— a  lady,  doubtless— pnnts  the 
^  following  pleasant  thoughts  on  faces  in  the 
K.  T.  Sunday  Time$,  We  are  pleased  to  find  the 
subject  attracting  so  much  attention  eveiywhere 
among  intelligent  people.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  all  A^Tiotr  each  other  at  sight. 

Nature  utters  no  such  riddles  as  she  delivers 
to  us  from  the  streets.  There  she  confronts  us 
with  the  presence  of  an  aggregate  life,  and  her 
sayings  are  like  dreams  filled  with  confused 
meetings  and  undeterminable  shapes.  What 
are  all  mysteries  compared  to  the  mystery  of 
human  faces  f 

There  are  faces  which  we  meet  in  the  streets 
into  which  has  passed  a  subtler  mystery  than 
the  mind  can  think  on.  They  belong  to  that 
highest  type  of  face  of  which  tho-standard  is 
thought  They  are  of  the  order  of  face  that 
provokes  speculation  while  it  repels  it  We 
would  give  something  to  know  whence  comes 
that  subtile  thing  which  has  so  marvelously 
incorporated  itself  with  the  physical  linea- 
ments. It  may  be  bom  of  trouble — a  trouble 
that  has  fastened  upon  the  fiice,  and  teased  it 
into  beauty  as  the  wind  makes  beautiful  the 
snowfiake.  Trouble  there  surely  has  been; 
for  there  is  no  mysteiy  without  sadness ;  and 
the  sad  mystery  of  these  faces  must  have  been 
wrought  by  the  vexing  of  years.  There  are 
faces  that  seem  wanting  in  depth,  albeit  they 
are  fhll-fraught  Such  faces  are  falsehoods 
Yet  they  are  false  unknowingly.  They  can 
not  speak  the  mind ;  the  lineaments  are  of  the 
hardest  marble;  Kature*s  chisel  has  worked 
dexterously  enough  its  part;  but  life  has  fid!* 
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ed  to  penetrate  the  granite  fh>nt  It  has 
avenged  its  incapacity  by  certain  deep  seams ; 
bat  all  delicacy  is  wanting.  We  miss  the  In- 
minons  effect — the  shining  of  the  soul  behind. 
Bach  faces  come  upon  us  rudely ;  but  not  with 
the  disappointment  of  immaturity.  The  full 
firoition  of  a  divine  art  is  there;  only  its 
coaracness  blunts  our  sympathetic  perception. 
Yet  we  need  not  forget  that  to  the  cunning  eye 
(jkxl  is  as  visible  in  the  rude  root  as  in  the  rose. 
Kay,  He  symbolizes  His  workmanship  by 
what  is  false  and  fair.  The  scowl  of  the  mur- 
derer, the  greeting  of  lovers'  eyes  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  same  Art,  each  exquisitely 
perfect  in  its  kind. 

There  are  faces  that  haunt  the  memory; 
where  met,  when  .encountered,  may  not  be  re- 
called. They  stand  out  from  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  &de  and  faint  along  the  dreams  of 
sleep.  Ton  have  seen  them  in  the  street,  but 
dUd  not  pause  to  consider  them  at  the  time. 
There  waa  nothing  indeed,  so  it  seemed,  about 
them  to  startle  you  into  attention.  It  is  only 
when  they  reappear  that  they  surprise,  or 
alarm,  or  terrify. 

There  are  faces  to  be  encountered  all  dis- 
pessionatc,  save  in  the  eyes  which  burn  with 
the  passions  that  deny  tlieir  intelligence  to  the 
face.  When  the  wearers  of  such  fleshy  masks 
die,  their  souls  escape  through  their  eyes. 
They  would  find  them  the  only  outlet.  With 
other  men  the  spirit  might  depart  as  the  per- 
fume departs  from  the  flower.  The  soul  seems 
to  chafe  at  being  pent  up  within  such  narrow 
linutB  as  the  eyes.  You  can  see  it  dilating  and 
contracting  upon  the  keen  retina,  as  one  who 
approaches  a  window  to  find  egress  and  retires, 
tnd  returns  again  and  again. 

There  are  faces  which  all  men  meet,  which 
all  men  know,  which  all  men  love.  Whem 
they  reappear  unto  the  eye  they  do  not  haunt, 
they  soothe.  They  are  ministering  faces;  iaces 
which  seem  crowned,  like  a  saint,  with  a  halo 
of  light  of  whose  subtile  irradiation  the  heart 
b  alone  sensible.  In  such  faces  is  to  be  found 
no  personification  of  the  darker  emotions  of 
life.  The  lips  and  the  eyes  are  genial  with  a 
tenderness  to  which  wisdom  has  imparted  the 
exquisito  refinement  of  a  faint  sadness.  Such 
&ce6  can  not  offend,  either  in  the  rejections  or 
in  their  beseechings ;  either  in  their  gladness 
when  confronting  despair,  or  in  their  peacefiil- 
neas  when  opposing  anger,  nor  in  their  love 
when  fiidng  hate.  Upon  them  humanity  has 
stamped  its  fairest  impress.  They  are  not 
more  describable  than  faces  which  are  weird, 
or  conning,  or  intellectual,  or  haughty,  or  de- 


praved. But  they  embody  the  idealism  all 
thinkers  on  the  Madonna,  all  painters  of 
Charity,  all  dreamers  of  some  sweetest  achieve- 
ment of  God  strive  to  realize.  Nor  let  tliem 
be  held  impossible  because  of  this  faultlessness 
of  expression;  or  non-existent  because  tliey 
are  rare. 

AN    AFTEBNOON    AT    "389." 


BT  MRS.   H.   O.   PABDBB. 


A  GREAT  many  readers  of  the  JouRNAii 
have  had  agrim  greeting  from  the  ghost- 
ly specimens  that  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Phrenological  Rooms,  and  on  entering  have 
been  kindly,  cordially  welcomed  by  its  pro- 
prietors. Perhaps  they  would  like  to  recall 
their  visit ;  and  we  are  sure  those  who  havo 
not  been  there  would  like  to  know  some 
thing  about  the  place  where  their  Journal  is 
made  up. 

The  street  window  is  filled  with  casts  and 
,  engravings.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  door 
inside  are  bright-colored  ethnological  pic- 
tures ;  beyond  are  rows  of  shelves  filled  with 
the  publications  of  the  house ;  and  opposite, 
in  formidable  array,  skulls  of  Greenlanders, 
Indians,  Kaffirs,  Australians,  idiots,  etc.,  and 
casts  of  heads  of  men  and  women  who  were 
either  very  good  or  very  bad.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  the  blackened  head  of  a 
mummy  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  It  is 
delicately  formed,  and  evidently  a  woman^s ; 
and  we  wonder  as  we  look  at  it  what  may 
have  been  her  daily  life, — ^whether  it  was 
rounded  by  calm  domestic  scenes, — whether 
little  children  loved  her  in  life,  and  wept 
when  she  went  from  them  into  the  unknown 
land.  At  the  side  of  the  head  a  tress  of  hair 
is  as  distinctly  defined  as  though  sculptured. 
A  dental  enthusiast,  whose  bump  of  Venera- 
tion needs  developing,  disfigured  the  mouth 
in  his  irreverent  curiosity  to  see  the  teeth, 
which,  after  all,  are  "  no  great  sight." 

Among  the  casts  is  that  of  Yendovi,  a  Fiji 
chief.  When  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition 
went  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  they  engaged  in 
some  traffic  with  the  natives,  who  were  after- 
ward accused  of  stealing  or  some  other  dis- 
honesty not^peculiar  to  savages.  With  a  high 
sense  of  offended  integrity,  and  as  a  fitting 
retaliation  from  representatives  of  a  Christian 
nation,  they  secured  this  chief,  and  were  in- 
flexible in  their  refusal  to  release  him.    When 
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the  steamer  was  leaying,  and  he  found  all  his 
hopes  of  being  restored  to  freedom  were 
Tain,  he  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  and  sent  it 
to  his  favorite  wife  in  toke&  of  his  unfailing 
affection.  Think  of  the  fortitude  and  love  so 
strong  in  that  savage  heart  that  they  defied 
suffering  and  thwarted  the  parsimony  of  pov- 
erty, and  having  nothing  else,  robbed  his 
body  that  his  wife  might  have  an  assurance 
of  his  faithfulness.  Nature  molded  him  in 
a  generous  mood.  He  was  a  giant  in  stature, 
being  seven  feet  high ;  his  joints  were  all 
double,  and  his  teeth  all  molars.  The  line- 
aments  are  massive  and  strongly  marked; 
the  expression  is  resolute  and  dignified,  but 
sad.  He  died  of  consumption  just  as  the 
steamer  came  up  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
and  his  skeleton  was  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity Hedical  College  till  it  was  burned 
down,  two  years  since. 

Beside  him,  and  a  perfect  foil  to  the  stanch 
chief,  is  the  head  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  has 
an  eagle4ike  nose,  and  a  crafty,  sinister  ex* 
pression  lurks  in  the  drooping  comers  of  the 
eyes  and  about  the  compressed  lips.  On  the 
shelf  above  them  is  a  model  of  the  sweet, 
girlish  face  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  hair  is 
combed  simply  over  the  smooth  forehead, 
and  a  bandage  hides  the  useless,  wasted  eyes. 
And  yet  with  sight,  speech,  and  hearing  gone, 
linked  to  the  outer  world  only  by  the  subor- 
dinate senses  of  feeling  and  taste,  those  two 
became  so  exquisitely  cultivated  that  she 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  sew,  and  became 
a  skillful  performer  on  the  piano.  She  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire,  in  December,  1829, 
and  was  gifted  with  the  ordinary  faculties. 
But  after  a  severe  illness,  when  about  two 
years  old,  she  lost  the  three  senses,  and 
thenceforth  it  seemed  that  she  must  live  in  a 
solitary,  darkened  world.  But  with  infinite 
pains  and  patience  in  object-lessons,  where 
touch  was  substituted  for  sight,  she  leamed 
to  spell.  It  was  an  unwearying  entertain- 
ment with  her  to  place  side  by  side  the  ob- 
ject and  its  name,  spelled  in  raised  letters. 
Then  her  jeflective  powers  began  to  awaken, 
and  one  day  she  went  to  her  teacher  with  the 
comment  and  inquiry,  *^Man  has  made  houses 
and  vessels,  "but  vilu>  made  the  land  and  the 
seaf^^  She  was  told  that  God  made  them. 
His  perfectncss,  justice,  majesty,  and  love, 
and  the  wonderful  story  of  the  creation,  af- 


fected her  intensely.  She  had  always  dreaded 
death,  but  when  she  knew  of  Christ  her  Sa- 
viour and  mediator,  her  fears  were  dispelled ; 
she  tranqtdlly  anticipated  it  as  a  change  that 
should  restore  to  her  all  that  was  withheld 
here.  She  was  gentle,  affectionate,  active; 
very  neat  and  orderly  in  her  habits  and  taste- 
ful in  her  attire.  She  called  her  room  in  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  Boston  "  the  sunny  home." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  cast 
of  Rammohun  Roy,  a  Hindoo  scholar,  phi- 
losopher, and  reformer.  Although  educa- 
ted in  a  belief  in  Brahma,  and  trained  in 
heathen  rites  and  the  superstitious  exactions 
of  caste,  his  strong  mind  refiised  their  puerile 
theories  and  customs.  With  nature  for  his 
outward  guide  and  teacher,  and  the  voice  of 
conscience  speaking  to  him  from  within,  he 
reasoned  out  the  existence  of  an  unseen  Su- 
preme Being.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
no  lingering  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
his  country  and  his  ancestors  could  trammel 
or  silence  him.  He  was  exiled  for  his  heret- 
ical belief,  and  remained  in  patient  expatri- 
ation till  the  death  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
He  then  returned,  but  only  to  find  his  rela- 
tives and  people  still  his  bitter  opponents; 
his  own  mother  denied  her  motherhood,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  son. 

There  is  also  the  skull  of  an  idiot,  who  has 
a  curious  history.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  restless  mood  stray- 
ed to  New  York.  Words  and  wit  don^t  oZ- 
icays  go  together,  and  he  had  **  Language 
large.^^  It  developed  itself  in  a  passion  for 
polysyllables,  and  every  long  wor^  he  heard, 
he  treasured  without  troubling  himself  at  all 
about  its  meaning.  When  his  purse  needed 
replenishing,  he  would  stand  at  the  comer 
of  the  streets  and  let  loose  a  torrent  of  bom- 
bastic absurdities  that  were  irresistible  to  the 
crowd  that  flocked  about  him.  When  they 
were  in  the  height  of  their  good-humor  he 
would  send  around  his  hat.  Having  collected 
enough  for  his  present  wants,  the  rhetorical 
afiiatus  collapsed,  and  he  lived  aimless  and 
erratic  till  spurred  again  by  need.  By  thf 
aid  of  the  police  his  mother  found  him,  and 
he  was  resistingly  restored  to  parental  re- 
straint and  guardianship. 

Perhaps  while  you  sit  on  the  sofa  looking 
about  you  at  these  records,  good  and  bad,  of 
past  lives,  you  hear  some  one  reading  rapidly. 
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Looking  up,  you  find  tliat  it  is  from  a  page 
of  Nature^s  imprint,  and  that,  like  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  reader  docs  it  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Standing  beside  a  yonng  girl,  with 
his  hands  npon  her  head,  forthwith  that  head 
under  his  deft  manipulation  turns  tell-tale, 
unconditionally  and  without  reservation  be- 
traying her  idiosyncrasies.  Its  revelations 
are  recorded  by  some  one  st  the  desk,  to  be 
elaborated  into  a  description  of  her  charac- 
teristics, mental,  moral,  and  social.  When 
she  reads  the  truthful  transcript,  bright 
bluflihes  will  dye  her  cheek.  If  she  be  honest 
and  &ithful  to  herself,  she  will  try  to  correct 
the  defects  it  suggests,  and  she  will  be  cheer- 
ed by  the  assurance  that  science  corroborates 
her  dreams  of  literary  achievement.  The 
days  and  years  of  hard  study,  of  waiting 
and  disappointments,  will  be  overlooked; 
she  will  see  only  the  bright  phantom,  Sue- 


Before  yon  leave  the  first  floor,  you  may 
tske  an  awe-stricken  survey  of  the  **  Exam- 
btng  Boom,*^  and  peep  into  the  Editor's  den, 
which  -with  its  books  and  busts  and  pictures 
looks  too  cosy  for  its  name. 

Away  up  stairs  there  is  a  place  where 
wood-cuts  and  electrotypes  are  stored,  and  a 
room  for  packing  the  books  sold.  On  a  lower 
floor  is  found  the  room  where  *the  thousand 
exchanges — daily,  weekly,  and  monthly — are 
looked  over,  culled,  and  scissored. 

As  you  go  down  to  the  room  you  first  en- 
tered, your  eye  may  be  arrested  by  something 
not  noticed  among  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
that  then  claimed  your  attention.  Don't  over- 
look or  ignore  the  "  Subscriftioh  Desk." 
♦♦» 

To  serve  man's  spirit  with  truths  con- 
genial is  most  noble,  but  to  minister  unto  his 
depraved  passions  is  unworthy  an  honest 
child  of  God. 

Thou  canst  not  labor  for  God  with  a 
closed  hand. 

Be  ever  willing  to  give,  knowing  that  God 
hath  a  receiver  in  every  one  who  asks. 

If  thou  hast  abundantly,  thou  art  the 
more  abundantly  responsible. 

If  to  time  thou  art  given ;  if  thou  art  in 
life  only  engaged  in  treading  her  dia>>pl8te, 
and  at  every  second  adding  unto  thy  selfish 
nature,  in  the  end,  when  the  sand  is:  out, 
where  wilt  thou  stand  t  *  *  * 


ur 


Domestic  happtneM,  tlion  oiiljr  MIm 
or  parMlUe  that  baa  •arrlvvd  tiM  fall  t 
Tboa  art  tiM  nurie  of  rirtua.    lu  thine  arms 
Blis  smllM,  appearinc  as  in  truth  ahe  U, 
H«aT'y<boni,  and  (l«atlu«d  lo  tha  akl«B  agafn.— (bir,pir. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    HOME. 

BT  WILLIAJI  RAHXUI  DtTBTBS. 


Babx  is  the  night,  and  fltfhl  and  drearily 

Soahes  the  wind  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 
Little  care  I,  as  here  I  sinf?  cheerily. 
Wife  at  my  side  aad  baby  on  knee ; 
KInf;,  king,  crown  me  the  king ; 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  t 

Flashes  the  flrelight  npnn  the  dear  fiices. 

Dearer  and  dearer  as  onward  we  go. 
Forces  the  shadow  behind  us,  and  places 
Brightness  aroond  us  with  warmth  in  the  glow. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king; ' 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  t 

Flashes  the  love-light,  increaflng  the  glory, 

Beaming  fh>m  bright  eyes  with  warmth  of  the  eonl. 
Telling  of  tmst  and  content  the  sweet  story, 
Lifting  the  shadows  that  over  us  roll. 
King,  king,  crown  roe  the  king; 
Homo  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  I 

Richer  than  miser  with  perishing  treasare,- 

Served  with  a  service  no  conquest  could  bring ; 
Happy  with  fortune  that  word»  can  not  measure, 
Light-hearted  I  on  the  hearthstone  can  sing. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king ; 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  1 

4a» 


DEAD    AT    THE    TOP. 

"^OTHING  is  more  pleasant  to  contemplate 
^^  than  serene,  ripe  old  a«^e,  resting  on  the  vete- 
ran like  the  Indian  summer  that  smiles  on  the 
departing  y^ar.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  sadder  than  to  contemplate  him  whose  body 
lives  after  the  mind  has  gone  out;  like  the 
beautiful  tree  once  the  pride  of  the  forest 
or  of  the  lawn,  which  has  died  at  the  top,  and 
stands  a  mere  wreck  of  what  it  once  was  in 
its  glory. 

The  venerable  Adams  and  Jefferson  retained 
the  fuU  clearness  if  not  the  perennial  vigor  of 
their  intellect  to  the  day  of  their  death, — the 
one  over  eighty,  the  other  ninety,  years  of  age. 
Others  of  equal  mental  endowments  have  lost 
their  Judgment  in  more  than  chilflishness  of 
mind,  haying  lived  for  years  like  lighthouses 
without  the  lamp. 

It  is  related  of  Lord  Brougham  that  for  a 
year  before  his  death  his  mental  faculties  were 
almost  completely  prostrated.  He  had  fhr 
many  years  ceased  to  be  his  normal  self;  ha 
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had  expressed  opinions  and  pnt  forth  utter- 
ances and  principles  altogether  unworthy  of 
those  which  adorned  his  ripened  manhood; 
and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  ac- 
tually to  he  restrahied  by  gentle  means  of  force. 
He  at  times  would  imagine  that  he  had  some 
engagement,  or  was  to  malce  a  speech;  his 
memory  of  time  and  place  seemed  to  have 
been  obliterated.  Sometimes  his  attendants 
indulged  him  in  his  peculiar  fancies ;  for  in- 
stance,—" Just  before  his  final  departure  from 
London  for  the  Continent  he  got  into  his  car- 
riage, and  belieying  himself  to  be  in  Paris,  or- 
dered his  coachman  to  drive  him  to  the  man- 
sion of  M.  Thiers.  Away  st&rted  the  carriage, 
and  Lord  Brougham  was  driven  around  the 
park  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  tlien  safely  landed 
at  his  own  house,  having  forgotten  his  own 
order  just  as  completely  as  a  short  time  previ- 
ously he  had  forgotten  he  was  in  London,  and 
not  in  Paris." 

The  late  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  who, 
during  his  prime,  was  as  herculean  in  body  as 
he  was  vigorous  in  spirit  and  stalwart  in  in- 
tellect, outlived  his  mental  powers.  For  years 
before  his  death  he  was  simple  as  a  child,  and 
had  to  be  watched,  humored,  and  guarded; 
and  more  than  once  he  escaped  to  the  street 
and  assaulted,  in  a  childish  manner,  people 
who  were  passing,  even  those  who  were  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  not  recognizing  them. 

We  would  crave  the  promise  of  long  life ;  but 
more  earnestly  would  we  seek  to  be  saved 
from  outliving  our  ability  to  think  and  our 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  go  into  a  second  child- 
hood not  only,  but  into  a  state  of  infancy,  hav- 
ing a  body  without  a  mind ;  from  this  we  fer- 
vently pray  our  good  Father  to  spare  us. 


-♦♦♦- 


8MALL  CAUTIOUSNESS,  OB,   <«JUST 

FOB  FUN/» 


TRAGIC  BPOBT. 

EP.  R.  writes  the  following  to  the  New 
•  York  Evangdist^  which  illustrates  well 
small  Cautiousness  and  large  Approbative- 
ness.  The  comments  are  worth  thoughtful 
consideration. 

In  the  last  Etangelut  there  is  the  record  of 
a  sad  and  sudden  death.  An  elegantly  dress- 
ed young  lady  was  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  friends  and  relatives  near  a  rail- 
way station  in  Canada.  With  the  usual  rush 
and  roar  a  train  was  speeding  toward  them. 
The  giddy  girl  tamed  her  laughing  eyes 


toward  the  huge  engine  destined  to  play  so 
eventfhl  a  part  in  her  brief  life.  Lightly 
measuring  the  rapidly  diminishing  distance 
with  a  glance,  she  cried,  "  I  will  run  acrosB 
the  track  for  a  pair  of  gloves."  "  O  pray, 
do  not  I "  exclaimed  her  friends.  ^*  O  yes, 
just  for  fun,"  rang  back  the  meny  answer, 
and  with  step  as  light  as  rash  she  sped  across 
the  narrow  fatal  space.  She  feels  the  hot 
breath  of  the  engine.  It  flutters  the  very 
curl  on  her  temple,  but  her  quick  foot  passes 
beyond  the  &rther  rail. 

Is  she  safe  ?  Alas,  no  I  The  flowing  dra- 
pery of  her  dress  is  caught.  She  is  dragged 
under  the  remorseless  wheels,  and  in  a 
moment  the  lithe,  beautiful  form  is  a  crushed 
shapeless  mass  upon  which  even  the  most 
stolid  must  look  w^ith  sickening  horror  and 
tearful  pity.  A.  young,  joyous,  useful  life 
thrown  away,  "just  for  fun  1 " 

Do  we  turn  shudderingly  away  from  such 
an  event  ?  Alas,  has  not  familiarity  enabled 
us  to  look  with  almost  indifierence  on  a  sim- 
ilar but  far  sadder  fact,  daily  witnessed  by 
many  of  us— that  of  many  men  and  women 
throwing  away  their  lives,  body  and  soul,  in 
the  name  of  pleasure,  "just  for  fun  ?" 

Look  at  that  young  man.  His  step  is  un- 
steady now,  but  with  all  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  reason  and  prudence  that  led  to  the 
result  above  narrated,  he  throws  himself  in 
the  way  of  his  fatal  temptation,  and  at  last 
reels  into  a  drunkard^s  grave.  And  surely 
the  graceful,  womanly  form  of  the  ill-fated 
girl  was  not  more  crushed  and  marred  than 
is  the  manhood  of  him  who  is  thus  trampled 
upon  by  the  beast  intemperance.  I  appeal 
to  all  who  know  the  world,  who  observe  life ; 
not  merely  the  thin  varnish  of  appearances 
kept  toward  society,  but  l^fs  in  its  petdUy  and 
final  is9U€i.  What  does  a  certain  style  of 
pleasure  end  in — the  pleasures  that  thrive 
best,  and  are  most  discussed  in  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  bar-room?  I  care  not 
whether  the  bar-room  be  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  Mackerel ville,  or  some  eminently  respecta- 
ble elm-shaded  New  England  village.  Ton 
need  not  ask  your  minister.  Ask  your  hon- 
est £unily  physician. 

As  night  falls,  and  the  bustle  of  labor 
ceases  in  our  cities,  places  devoted  to  pleas- 
ure are  lighted  up,  and  blaze  forth  with  their 
cheap  tinsel  made  gorgeous  by  gas.    In  the 
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name  and  pursuit  of  pleasnre,  amusement, 
fim,  erery  law  of  God,  nature,  and  reason  is 
broken  with  reckless  impunity  for  awMle. 
God  and  nature  are  both  patient.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  in  eager 
pursoit  of  &lae,  yicious  pleasures.  They  give 
themselyes  up  to  them.  The  wealthy  throw 
around  them  the  glamour  of  fJEuhion  and  the 
Bemi-respectabillty  given  to  sins  when  com- 
mitted in  a  brown-stone  fix>nt ;  and  so  all  the 
way  down  to  the  low  Irish  dance-house  with 
its  accessories,  each  one,  with  the  same  de- 
praved unnatural  cravings,  seeks  the  best  his 
money  will  buy.  What  are  the  certain  con- 
sequences ?  the  inevitable  results  ?  Look  in- 
to the  statistics  of  city  hospitals.  Ask  up- 
town physicians.  Disease— death  in  forms 
too  awful  and  revolting  to  think  of. 

The  poor  Canadian  girl  had  her  brief  mo-, 
ment  of  delicious  excitement  as  she  brushed 
death  too  closely  with  her  flowing  robes. 
Those  devoted  to  &st,  vicious  life  have  their 
brief  period  of  feverish  pleasure,  wherein 
not  happiness,  but  a  false  lurid  vision  of  it, 
dazzles  and  deludes  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanishes  forever.  Then  comes  the.  dreary 
leaden  future— life  ever  seeming  like  a  morn- 
ing ball-room,  soiled,  trampled,  foul,  the  gar- 
lands torn  and  withered,  the  lights  out,  the 
guests  gone,  a  dismal  place  where  only  regret 
can  thrive.  Patient  outraged  nature  turns 
sharply  upon  her  insulter,  and  from  the  dis- 
ease-racked body  takes  full  redress.  Then 
conscience  awakes  and  storms  at  the  perverse 
heart  that  has  lost  earth  and  heaven,  and  true 
happiness  for  both  worlds.  It  points  a  man, 
fint,  to  the  holy  Gkxl,  then  to  his  own  guilty 
li£e,  and  the  contrast  is  frightful.  Alas  for 
those  who  then  can  not  see  the  gentle  Sav- 
iour standing  midway  with  hands  stretched 
out  in  reconciliation  1  Have  you  often  seen 
the  end  of  those  who  lived  for  pleasure  ?  If 
80,  yoa  can  look  upon  the  tragedy  at  the 
Canadian  railway  station  with  cheerful 
resignation.  Death  came  to  its  victim  there 
swift  and  panglesa.  But  to  those  who,  more 
recklessly,  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of 
temptation  to  vicious  pleasure,  it  comes 
with  the  same  certainty,  and  with  slow  tor- 
turing advance  that  crushes  soul  as  well  as 
body. 

Christians,  pray  for  those  who  with 
strange  inflEUoation  prefer  a  brief  excite- 


ment, a  few  fleeting  sensations,  to  an  eternity 
of  bliss  in  heaven.  God  pity  those  who  are 
throwing  away  body  and  soul  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  "just  for  fun." 


■♦♦4- 


OLD  SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 


FROIC   OUB  COBRB8PONDBNT. 


TirHEN  even  trees  are  planted,  first  place  be- 
'  ^  low  the  root  a  head  of  large  garlic  and  an 
inch  of  liquorice,  and  insects  will  never  ipjure 
them. 

Nightmare  and  bad  dreams  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  placing  one  shoe  on  its  sole,  and  the 
other  inverted,  when  going  to  sleep  at  night 

A  person  who  has  run  away  will  return  of 
his  own  accord,  if  you  inclose  a  bit  of  loadstone 
in  his  clothes  and  hang  them  in  a  well. 

I  have  eaten  several  peculs  of  salt  more  than 
you  (a  pecul  weighing  188  pounds),  expresses 
the  idea  of  having  seen  more  of  the  world,  and 
of  having  had  more  experience. 

TEN  WICKEDNBSSBS. 

According  to  Chinese  law-books  these  are 
specified  the  ten  unpardonable  crimes : 

1st  Plotting  the  subversion  of  the  empire. 

2d.  Plotting  a  great  rebellion,  such  as  laying 
in  ruins  the  tombs  of  ^nperors  or  their  palaces. 

8d.  Planning  to  desert  the  country  and  go 
over  to  another  nation. 

4th.  Meditating  the  murder  of  a  grandfather 
or  grandmother,  or  of  a  father  or  mother. 

5th.  To  murder  or  mutilate  a  whole  family. 

6th.  To  steal  the  vessels  used  in  sacrifice  at 
the  imperial  temple ;  to  steal  things  belonging 
to  the  emperor ;  to  make  a  false  imperial  seal ; 
to  mix  medicine  for  the  emperor  otherwise 
than  directed  in  the  prescription,  etc 

7th.  Filial  impiety,  which  includes  abusing 
grandfather  or  grandmother;  not  providing 
for  one^s  parents;  not  mourning  for  their 
death;  marrying  during  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing, etc. 

8th.  Quarrels  among  kindred,  and  crimes 
committed  between  superiors  and  inferiors  <^ 
the  same  family,  a  wife  accusing  her  husband 
to  government,  etc 

0th.  People  killing  their  magistrates ;  inferior 
officers  killing  their  superiors,  etc. 

10th.  Incestuous  intercourse  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  by  which  they  resem- 
ble the  brutes. 

BUDDHISTtO  NOTIONS  ABOXTT  HSLL. 

The  place  of  suffering  to  which  wicked 
human  beings  are  doomed  is  generally  called 
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in  Chinese  "  earth's  prison  "—that  is  hell,  in 
English.  It  has  ten  departments,  also  called 
*'  earth-prisons,"  named  according  to  the  mode 
of  punishment  employed  in  them.  There  is  a 
presiding  judge,  who  decides  in  Hades,  or  the 
place  into  which  the  wicked  go  just  after  death, 
in  regard  to  the  prison  into  which  each  is  to 
enter. 


Flogging,  bastinadoing,  transportation,  ban- 
ishment, and  death  are  the  five  punishments 
which  are  borne  in  this  life;  hell,  hungry  de- 
mons, and  the  state  of  brutes  are  three  ways  of 
suffering  after  death. 

The  ten  kings  of  hell  have  each  a  hell  in 
which  to  punish  those  who  are  condemned  to 
them. 

1st.  The  hell  in  which  are  hills  stuck  fhll  of 
knives. 

2d.  The  hell  which  has  an  iron  boiler  filled 
with  scalding  water. 

8d.  The  hell  of  cold  and  ice. 

4th.  The  h^ll  of  trees  stuck  full  of  swords. 

5th.  The  hell  where  men's  tongues  are 
plucked  out  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the 
tongue. 

6th.  The  hell  of  poisonous  serpents. 

7th.  The  hell  of  cutting  and  grinding  to 
l^eces. 

8th.  The  hell  of  sawing  into  pieces. 

9th.  The  hell  with  iron  beds. 

10th.  The  hell  of  blackness  and  darkness. 

Besides  those  above  named,  there  are  many 
others.  For  instance:  Those  who  kill  pigs 
an4  dogs  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  pigs  and 
dogs. 

WOMAX  SUBJECT  TO  THE  THBEB  0BEDIBKCE8. 

1st.  Before  marrying,  the  daughter  must 
obey  her  parents. 

2d.  After  marriage  she  must  obey  her  hus- 
band. 

8d.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  must 
obey  her  oldest  son. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

OATHAT. 
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The   Protestant  Churchman  (organ  of  the 

progressive  school  of  Episcopalians)  tells  this 

story: 

A  clerical  brother,  of  whom  we  expected 
better  things,  whose  organ  of  Veneration  must 
be  sadly  deficient,  says  that  whenever  he  con- 
siders Uie  late  doings  of  some  of  our  Bishops, 
he  feels  like  using  a  prayer  once  offered  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  to  this  effect, 
*'  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  not  think  con- 
temptuouslv  of  our  rulers,  and  furthermore, 
grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  they  may  not 
act  so  that  we  can*t  help  it!*' 


Pntsioumt  and  Amatoht  claim  oar  attanUoB  ItccaoM  they  Inal 
or  tb«  ontantsall.iB,  utructara,  mnA  functioni  •t  th«  bnnan  Widj ; 
•howtes  how  w«  ara  inado ;  wbat  contrlbalM  to  oar  ph]r«ieal  ttpioyo' 
toaat  or  dtlorfomMoB ;  wh*t  w«  aboold  aat  and  drtek ;  how  w%  abaald 
ba  clnih^d,  and  how  asvrdao,  aleop,  and  Utc  to  acctm  and  maintala 
baalih  and  rf  ror.  Tba  raaalta  af  aefaatifle  i^aaaarch  and  of  panonal  •» 
parlanoa  baarlny  on  thaaa  aobitaeto  will  ba  eeUatad  aad  analyaod  ter 
the  tnatnaction  of  oor  raadcra. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SMOKEB. 

"what  I  WAS,  AND  WHAT  I  AM." 


WE  have  frequently  discoursed  on  the 
evil  consequences  of  those  common  hab- 
its, the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  drinking  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  and  we  have  always  sought  to 
make  our  reasoning  strong  by  adducing  illus- 
trations of  a  striking  character.  Rarely, 
however,  has  it  occurred  to  us  to  find  so  apt 
an  illustration,  so  practical  a  sermon,  with 
reference  to  the  baneful  effect  of  tobacco  on 
the  human  body  as  the  following  account 
furnished  us  by  the  subject  himself  The 
accompanying  portraits  are  engraved  from 
photographs  which  were  severally  taken  in 
the  different  stages  of  his  experience.    3Ir. 

K ,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  contracted  the 

habit  of  smoking  when  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  An  excellent  physical  organization, 
with  a  sanguineous  temperament  and  some 
predisposition  to  corpulence,  served  to 
strengthen  this  habit  until  its  practice 
became  almost  incessant  during  his  waking 
hours.  It  was  his  boast  at  thirty-five  that 
he  could  smoke  a  meerschaum  pipe  all  the 
while,  BO  invulnerable  did  be  think  him- 
self to  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 
But  during  all  the  years  he  continued  to 
smoke,  the  poisonous  element  of  that  article 
was  insidiously  planting  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease; and  at  forty  years  of  age  he  had 
begun  to  realize  that  fact,  though  he  was 
wont  at  times  to  allege  some  other  cause  for 
his  occasional  attacks  of  painful  sickness. 
He  continued  to  smoke  until  1865,  when  his 
health  became  so  prostrated  by  various  dis- 
orders, arising  chiefly  from  a  stomach  in  a 
state  of  extreme  derangement,  that  he  was 
regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for 
an  early  grave. 

At  the  time,  1865,  when  the  portrait  No.  1 
was  taken,  he  was  suffering  from  acute  dys- 
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pcpdtt  accompanied  with  derangement  of 
thecircnUtion,  short  bre&th,  gpinal  weakueae, 
«nd  general  debility.  The  tone  of  liis  con- 
tfitu^on  had  fhllen  bo  low,  and  the  functions 
of  the  Hecretory  organs  were  ho  iluggiahly 
perfonned,  that  hia  hair,  which  had  pre- 
Tioiuly  been  ahnndont,  came  out,  leaving  him 
almost  bald.  Instead  of  a  yoothfiil,  Tigorom 
man,  he  looked  worn,  feeble,  and  old.  He 
nifiered  so  roach  abdominal  pain  that  it  was 
thiHight  expedient  by  his  physician  to  apply 
blisters ;  and  the  liquid  drawn  &om  the  skin 
by  these  blisters  was  so  strongly  impregnsted 
with  tobacco  as  to  be  odorous.  This  fact 
effectoally  disposed  of  every  doubt  he  enter- 
tuned  concerning  the  cause  of  hia  illness, 
sad  convinced  him  that  his  ezceasivo  smok- 
ug  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  infirmities. 


Nal. 
A  man  of  very  positive  opinion  and  energetic 
action,  he  determined  to  give  up  the  habit, 
come  what  might.    "  To  know  the  cause  of 
one's  disease  is  half  the  cure."     Therefore 

Jlr.  K set  about  making  an  earnest  effort 

to  relinquish  hia  darling  habit.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  working  off  from  it  in  186S,  and 
by  a  careful  regard  to  the  delicate  state  of 
bis  health  in  his  diet  and  daily  habits,  soon 
afterward  began  to  improve  in  strength  and 
spirits.  Abstemious  habits  with  reference  to 
other  modes  of  dissipation  than  tobacco 
doubtless  proved  his  salvation.  Bad  he 
been  a  drinker  of  alcoholic  stimulants  as 
well  as  a  smoker  of  tobacco,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  succumbed  to 
the  pernicious  effects  of  those  habits,  and 
thus  fonnd  indeed  an  early  death ;  but  he  did 
not  drink,  and  nature  was  not  entirely  ez- 
baatt«d  of  her  recuperative  resources. 


In  one  year  after  the  time  he  gave  up 
smoking  he  was  quite  another  man  from  the 
unhappy  suffering  invalid  he  found  himself 
in  his  final  smoking  experience.  He  had 
gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight,  and 


No.  2. 
little  of  the  weakness  induced  by  his  long- 
practiced  habit  remained  besides  some  ner- 
vous irritation  which  yet  chngs  to  him,  and 
may  never  be  entirely  overcome.  His  health 
continued  to  improve,  and  with  the  improve- 
ment came  a  restoration  of  much  of  his 
youthful  vigor  and  freehnesa  Bo  great  in- 
deed was  the  change  in  his  appearance  at 
the  time  the  second  portrait  (No.  2)' was  taken, 
from  what  it  had  been  daring  the  last  foor 
or  five  years  of  his  smoking  career,  that  per- 
sons who  had  had  business  relations  with' 


Na«. 
him  then,  and  hnd  not  seen  him  during  the 
interval  of  hb  recuperation,  could  not  recog- 
nize in  him  the  same  man  with  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  trade.  Speaking  of 
this  he  says  himself  i  "Parties  now  and  than 
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come  into  my  store  and  inquire  for  my 
brother,  thinking  me  to  be  a  younger  man, 
they  not  having  seen  me  since  my  reforma- 
tion. Bome  inmt  on  my  not  being  the  per- 
son with  wl^om  they  transacted  business  in 
1865  or  1866.'*  At  the  time— last  June— the 
third  photograph  was  taken   (No.  8),  Kr. 

K weighed  upward  of  one  hundred  and 

eighty  pounds.  We  saw  him  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1869,  and  must  confess  our  sur- 
prise at  seeing  one  who  had  been  brought  so 
low  by  a  destructive  practice,  enjoying  so 
much  exuberant  health  and  possessing  a 
complexion  of  such  ruddy  freshness.  His 
triumph  over  a  vice  which  is  preying  upon 
the  vitals  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow- Americans  is  well  attested  by  his  new- 
created  manhood,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
live  henceforward  in  a  manner  becoming  an 
intelligent  human  being  and  a  Christian. 

In  him,  too,  is  seen  a  most  cogent  example 
of  the  result  of  determined  and  intelligent 
effort,  which  should  greatly  encourage  all 
those  who  being  in  the  toils  of  a  perverted 
appetite  seek  to  emancipate  themselves  amd 
live  as  becometh  self-denying  manly  men. 


THE  WASP  WAIST. 


IN  China,  fashionable  women  wear  very  small 
shoes,  not  larger  than  are  worn  here  by  in- 
fants. The  feet  are  prevented  ftom.  growing 
by  artificial  pressure,  and,  in  time,  the  per- 
son can  only  waddle;  she  can  not  walk. 
This  fashion  is  as  foolish  and  far  more  in- 
jurious than  that  of  the  men  who  shave  their 
heads,  save  a  spot  on  top,  from  which  de- 
scends the  long  ropy  tail,  which  must  be 
very  inconvenient. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  a  tribe  of 
Indians  known  as  "  Plat  Heads,"  who  place 
the  heads  of  their  young  children  in  a  press, 
and  keep  them  there  for  some  time,  so  that 
the  skull  becomes  flattened  in  shape ;  and  Hm 
is  tkeir  idea  of  beauty.  The  same  thing  was 
practiced  in  Peru,  South  America,  from 
whence  we  obtain  skulls  of  Flat  Heads.  In 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  too,  the  cannibals 
flatten  their  heads,  as  marks  of  distinction 
and  superiority.  But  in  civilized  Prance 
and  England,  the  ladies — some  of  them — 
practice  a  far  more  injurious  custom,  that  of 
tight-lacing.     Of  course  the  custom  is  con- 


fined to  the  foolish  people  of  those  countries. 
Whoever  saw  a  wasp-waisted  woman  in 
America  who  did  not  come  direct  from  those 
foreign  countries  ?  Our  women  will  not  be 
so  foolish.  Here  is  what  an  English  journal 
says  on  the  subject  under  the  title  of  The 
Wasp  Waist: 

Men  are  not  disposed,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, to  interfere  rashly  with  the  notions  of 
women  in  the  matter  of  drees.  The  greatest 
latitude  is  allowed  in  shape,  and  color,  and 
material;  and  it  is  only  When  the  male 
esthetic  sense  is  too  openly  outraged  that 
we  hear  some  faint  protest  against  the  cur- 
rent fashion.  This  tolerance  is  extremely 
wise.  In  the  first  place,  women  would  not 
alter  their  ways  even  if  we  did  complain. 
Then  again,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  as  the  women  who  set  fieishion  spend  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  their  lives  in  study- 
ing how  to  dress  themselves,  they  ought  to 
understand  more  about  it  than  the  exoteric 
critic  who  hastily  scans  his  wife^s  costume  as 
she  comes  down  to  dinner.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion, further,  that  the  masculine  mind  is  in- 
capable of  dispassionately  judging  women^s 
dress.  There  are  men  who  look  upon  every 
tolerably  good-looking  woman  as  an  angel ; 
and  such  men,  perceiving  the  majority  of 
their  angelic  acquaintances  dressing  in  a 
particular  fashion,  must  needs  consider  the 
fashion  a  remarkably  graceful  and  becoming 
one. 

There  are  other  men  who,  having  been 
rather  hardly  entreated  by  the  sex,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  women  with  distrust,  if  not 
with  some  vague  notion  of  a  universal  re- 
venge ;  and  these  find  each  new  fashion  only 
another  phase  of  feminine  absurdity  and 
vanity.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore, 
that  women  should  be  allowed  (the  phrase 
suggests  a  possible  restriction  which,  we 
fear,  does  not  exist)  to  dress  pretty  much  as 
they  please,  and  to  adorn  themselves  with 
such  combinations  of  color,  and  such  forms 
of  costume,  as  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  various  requirements. 

In  one  direction,  however,  every  man  who 
has  any  sort  of  influence  over  the  woman- 
kind of  his  family  or  circle  is  imperatively 
bound  to  interfere.  The  abomination  of 
tight-lacing  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread 
among  us.    We  are  not  quite  sure  that  fash- 
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ion  contemplates  any  immediate  return  to 
the  wasp  waist,  but  there  are  rumors  abroad 
which  render  it  necfssary  that  every  precau- 
tion should  be  used.  It  may  be  that  the 
flinging  open  of  the  correspondence-columns 
oftlie  newspapers  in  the  dull  season  has  had 
soniething  to  do  with  the  re-appearance  of 
this  bugbear,  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
that  such  incipient  tentatiyei  should  be 
checked  at  once.  Somewhere  about  two 
years  ago  a  magazine,  which  is  chiefly  ad- 
droBsed  to  girls,  started,  for  its  own  purpose 
doubtless,  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to 
combat  the  notion  that  tight-lacing  was  in- 
jurious to  the  frame.  It  was  suspected  at 
the  time  that  this  periodical  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  organ  of  the  stay- 
makers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  extinction  of 
crinoiine.  This  underhand  effort  to  resusci- 
tate a  pernicious  custom  provoked  a  good 
deal  of  indignation;  and  we  fancy  that  it 
was  then  abandoned.  However,  our  old  foe 
appears  in  a  new  place ;  and  in  the  sacred 
columns  of  the  London  Times,  the  specter 
of  tight-lacing  is  again  paraded  before  us, 
bj  one  or  two  correspondents,  whose  method 
of  logic  inclines  us  to  believe  that  they  be- 
long to  the  sex  which  is  principally  interest- 
ed in  the  matter.  The  first  point  on  which 
these  correspondents  insist  is  that  a  small 
waist  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  second 
is  that  a  woman  may  "  cultivate  her  figure '' 
—sach  is  the  gentle  euphemism  which  de- 
scribes the  squeezing  in  of  the  ribs — ^with 
impunity  from  physical  injury. 

It  is  true  enough  that  a  small  waist  is  an 
additional  grace  to  a  figure  that  is  otherwise 
symmetrical  and  graceful.  No  one  can  deny 
this  &tL  Bat  there  is  no  greater  blunder 
than  for  the  '*  cultivator  ^  to  imagine  that  a 
mail  waist,  which  betrays  its  artificial  ori- 
gin, can  be  regarded  by  men  with  anything 
else  than  derision  or  compassion.  Is  it 
wonder,  or  pity,  or  contempt  that  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  when  one  observes  a  wasp- 
like body  tapering  down  to  an  abnormally 
■nail  wakt,  tiie  waist  unnaturally  round,  the 
dress  obviously  strained,  the  whole  body 
aj^Miently  balanced  so  as  to  prevent  the 
compreised  figure  from  breaking  in  two 
hahest  A  more  absurd  spectacle  it  is  im- 
posnble  to  conceive;  and  it  is  one  which 


suggests  some  other  reflections,  not  very 
flattering  to  the  owner  of  the  insect-waist. 
We  presume  that  girls  make  fools  of  them- 
selves in  this  way  in  order  to  convey  to 
others  the  notion  that  they  are  peculiarly 
sylph-like  and  graceful.  They  wish  to  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  their  male  admirers  as 
light,  ethereal,  angelic  creatures,  who  are 
scarcely  subject  to  the  vulgar  necessities  of 
hunger.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  con- 
veyed is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  lover  can 
not  look  at  his  mistresses  eyes  for  thinking 
of  her  waist,  and  wondering  how  she  can 
smile  under  her  tightly-clasping  bars  of  cane. 
In  spite  of  himself,  he  becomes  an  anatomist. . 
He  mentally  dissects  her.  He  can  not  help 
thinking  of  those  plates  in  books  of  physi- 
ology, showing  the  position  of  the  ribs  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  the  practice  of  tight- 
lacing.  While  he  ought  to  be  looking  at 
her  face,  he  is,  in  imagination,  contemplating 
her  lungs.  When  she  sighs,  it  is  not  of  her 
aflection  he  thinks;  he  is  considering  the 
action  of  her  diaphrag^m.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  tenderest  and  most  idealistic  of 
lovers  to  discern  the  poetry  of  a  mechanici^ 
waist 

As  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  practice, 
no  correspondence  in  the  Times  or  elsewhere 
will  alter  definite  scientific  facts.  We  are 
heartily  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Lancet  has 
engaged  in  the  good  work  of  smiting  down 
these  fallacies  with  the  sledge-hammer  of  its 
authority.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the 
physical  injuries  produced  by  tight-lacing 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  that  it 
is  only  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
its  advocates  to  say  that  they  know  of  no 
cases  of  such  injury. 

The  Lancet  only  repeats  what  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  school-girl  who  studies  phys- 
iological questions  and  answers  in  her  classes. 
For  the  free  motion  of  the  lungs,  free  motion 
of  the  ribs  is  required.  Compress  the  ribs 
by  tight-lacing,  and  you  would  prevent  the 
lungs  from  obtaining  air  but  for  the  action^ 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  involves  a  method 
of  breathing  directly  destructive  of  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  internal  system. 
"  Breathing,  as  it  is  thus  carried  on,  produ- 
ces downward  pressure  instead  of  lateral 
expansion,  increasing  the  difilculties  under 
which  the  digestive  organs,  compressed  out 
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of  shape  by  the  constriction  of  the  wai^t,  do 
their  work,  and  causing  displacements  and 
derangements  which  create  perhaps  more 
domestic  nnhappiness  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance in  life And  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  to  the  practice  of  tight  lac- 
ing is  due  a  very  large  number  of  distressing 
female  ailments,  over  and  beyond  those 
derangements  of  digestion  and  circulation  to 
which  we  have  already  referred." 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  women  will  kill 
themselves  in  order  to  attract  admiration 
and  gratify  their  vanity,  they  ought  io  be 
allowed  a  martyrdom  which  is  clearly  a 
pleasure  to  them.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  results  of  tight-lacing  are  not  confined 
to  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  The  prev- 
alence of  the  custom  in  this  age  would  ma- 
terially affect  the  health  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The*more  immediate  results  are  a  mass  of 
needless  complaints  which  make  a  woman  an 
infliction  upon  her  friends  as  well  as  a  misery 
to  herself.  Constant  headaches,  the  qucru- 
lousness  of  temper  attendant  upon  restraint 
and  pain,  and  the  thousand  ills  of  indiges- 
tion are  part  of  the  harvest  of  evil  which 
follows  tight-lacing,  and  in  which  many  an 
unhappy  husband  has  been  forced  to  share. 
For  a  woman  to  have  constant  headaches 
who  has  produced  them  by  her  own  willful 
folly  might  be  regarded  as  a  merited  pun- 
ishment, but  for  the  fact  that  the  punish- 
ment falls  as  much  upon  the  husband  as 
upon  herself.  Probably,  however,  he  reaps 
a  deserved  punishment  for  having  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  marry  a  girl  given  up  to  tight- 
lacing,  or  for  having  been  weak  enough  to 
let  his  wife  fall  into  the  habit.  Perhaps  if  it 
were  well  understood  that  our  marrying 
young  men — looking  forward  to  their  future 
domestic  comfort — were  disposed  to  keep 
clear  of  girls  devoted  to  the  ruinous  practice 
of  tight-lacing,  the  insect-waist  would  dis- 
appear, and  there  would  be  an  end  to  coffin- 
corsets. 
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EfEADACHE  is  ouc  of  naturc^s  sure  signs  of 
violated  physical  law,  and  whoever  suffers  from 
it  should  carefully  study  his  own  habits  and 
reform  from  all  violations  of  the  rules  of  health. 
Radical  recovery  can  be  secured  in  no  otlier 
way. 


IX  the  likeness  of  Professor  Tischendorflf 
we  have  a  specimen  of  sound  health 
and  vigorous  constitution.  The  fresh- 
ness of  youth  appears  to  linger  on  tliat 
face.  There  is  a  broad  base  of  brain,  in- 
dicating vital  stamina,  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  a  spirit  of  earnestness  in  all  his 
mental  and  physical  life.  To  correspond 
with  this  development  there  is  a  large 
chest,  indicating  great  breathing  power, 
a  good  nutritive  apparatus,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  blood  for  the  ample  sup- 
poit  of  the  brain,  and  that  balance  of  life 
which  is  requisite  to  keep  body  and  brain 
in  excellent  condition.  He  has  therefore 
a  great  deal  of  life-power,  and  while  his 
mental  nature  is  well  groimded  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  healthy  physical  constitu- 
tion, he  has  a  healthful  cast  of  mind,  dis- 
tinguished for  great  practical  common- 
sense,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  ability  to 
gather  facts,  and  to  hold  them  in  reserve 
for  ready  use  on  all  occasions. 

There  is  a  good  organization  for  an 
off-hand  public  speaker;  the  qualities 
requisite  for  minute  and  specific  scholar- 
ship being  well  developed,  with  language 
enough  not  only  to  become  a  splendid 
classical  scholar,  but  the  ready  ability  to 
express  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  sp^r 
of  the  moment.  Educated  for  the  law,  or 
called  to  a  lecturer's  position,  he  would 
be  eminently  successful  in  imparting  in- 
struction ;  would  be  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. When  he  has  gone  over  a  field 
of  inquiiy,  especially  in  the  domain  of  lit- 

*  In  the  preparation  of  oar  biography  wo  have  been 
kindly  assisted  to  rery  valnable  facta  connected  with  Dr. 
TlMhendorflTs  life  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Cramer,  consul  at 
Leipsic,  who  la  a  personal  Mend  of  the  diatingnlahed 
critic.  The  American  translation,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Smith,  D.D.,  of  TischendorfTs  own  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  his  "  When  Were  Oor  Oospels  Written  f  "  wo 
have  also  flreely  made  use  of.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  deal  only  with  Dr.  TlachendorflTs  discoveries^  owing 
to  the  Impossibility  of  bringing  witMn  our  spODC  a  com- 
plete aocoont  of  hl»  writfastgs  and  other  labors. 
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eratnre  or  history,  there  is  little  loft  for 
those  to  do  who  come  after  him. 

The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  ifot 
BO  amplj'   developed^    tho    regions   of 


roainspringB  of  Mb  activity  and  neal  in 
the  important  work  to  which  he  early 
devoted  his  intellectual  energies. 

The  breadth  of  head  gives  ardor,  en- 


POSTBAIT    OF    LOBBQOTT    FSIEDRICH    CONSTANTIH    TISCHBNDOBFr. 


Cansality  and  Comparison  not  being 
prominently  developed,  his  mind  is  not 
very  much  inclined  to  the  contemplation 
or  discnsdoD  of  abstract  subjects.  Uia 
elevation  of  head  along  the  center  line  is 
■triking,  and  indicates  strong  sympathy, 
respect,  reverence,  and  perseverance.  In 
Us  great  Veneration  is  fonnd  one  of  the 


terprise,  and  that  kind  of  magnetic  earn- 
estness which  is  very  impressive,  and 
makea  him  industrious,  thorough,  and 
efficient. 

He  has  all  the  signs  of  strong  social 
feelings ;  his  fiicndahip  is  magnetic ;  he 
is  personally  attractive  to  people,  espe- 
cially to  yonng  men.     He  will    make 
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them  feel  that  he  is  an  elder  brother; 
while  he  has  a  fair  degree  of  dignity 
among  superior  people,  which  leads  them 
to  respect  his  opinions  and  seek  his  fiicnd- 
sliip. 

BIOGBAFHY. 

The  "  Romance  of  Biblical  Research  "  may 
appear  to  many  readers  an  inappropriate 
selection  as  a  title  of  our  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  distingnished  German  Bib- 
lical-text reformer ;  but  we  can  hardly  find 
a  happier  phrase  for  our  use  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  language.  Dr.  Tischendorff 
has  infused  life  into  a  department  which 
had  previously  but  little  or  no  interest  to 
men  outside  of  the  learned  theological  world. 
Biblical  criticism  and  research  has  had  but 
little  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  "  people  '* 
toward  it,  and  he  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  popular  mind,  excited 
by  the  novelistic  writings  of  Renan  and  his 
school,  by  showing  them  that  there  is  indeed 
also  true,  pure  romance  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  Christian'  Bible.  As  we  ac- 
company him,  in  our  portraiture,  among  the 
ancient  cloisters  of  Palestine,  and  hear  him 
rustling  among  the  old  waste-paper  baskets 
of  the  convent  libraries,  as  if  for  lost  "  copy," 
spending  a  lifetime  in  the  discovery  of  early 
and  long-concealed  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
our  Christianity,  we  feel  that  the  "  romance  " 
of  these  Biblical  researches  has  much  to  at- 
tract those  who  can  not  otherwise  be  influ- 
enced. The  great  discoverer's  life,  however, 
has  been  no  romance ;  it  has  been,  and  is, 
both  real  and  earnest,  and  his  literary  labors 
as  well  as  his  invaluable  discoveries  are  the 
children  of  a  life  full  of  honor  and  fruitful- 
ness,  and  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  creator 
of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  Tischen- 
dorff was  bom  on  the  18th  of  January,  1815, 
in  Lengefeld,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician, educated  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hufeland.  His  mother  devoted  herself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  religious  education  of  her 
children.  After  attending  the  school  of  his 
native  place  till  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  in  1829  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Plauen, 
and  in  1884  commenced  his  philolf^cal  and 
theological  studies  in  the  University  of  Leip- 


sic.  While  a  student,  he  wrote  several  theo- 
logical dissertations  in  Ijatin,  which  were 
awarded  the  prize-medal  with  flattering  com- 
pliments by  the  theological  faculty.  In  18^ 
he  published  a  volume  of  original  poems, 
entitled  "May-Buds,"  some  of  which  were 
set  to  music  by  the  celebrated  composers 
Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn.  This,  with  his 
former  theological  treatises,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  literary  career.  He  re- 
mained at  Leipsic  till  1838,  and  then  became 
for  a  year  and  a  half  assistant-instructor  in  a 
seminary  under  the  direction  of  his  subse- 
quent father-in-law.  He  published  in  the 
mean  time  a  work  entitled  "  The  Young  Mys- 
tic," pronounced  by  many  critics  as  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  psychology.  In  1889  he 
undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  and  availed  himself  of 
all  the  learned  help  that  had  been  published 
during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  text  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  the  Apostles  at  their 
death.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  effort  he 
made  extensive  journeys  among  the  public 
libraiies  of  south  Germany  and  Switzerland ; 
and  after  his  retuifi  to  Leipsic,  published  his 
work,  in  1840,  together  with  two  theological 
dissertations — all  of  which  were  received 
with  marked  favor,  and  procured  for  him  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  PhUoiophim  and  IA4ientiatas 
Theoligia, 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  idea  of  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  New  Testament  text 
began  to  take  shape,  and  the  conviction  set- 
tled upon  his  mind  that  for  the  highest  re- 
sults a  deeper  research  was  needed  into  the 
original  Scriptures,  in  order  to  the  '*  restora- 
tion of  the  true  and  genuine  text  of  the 
Apostles,  on  which  our  Christianity  so  much 
depends."  And  for  the  proper  conception 
of  his  later  labors  we  shall  need  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  history  of  that  text. 

The  early  Christians,  as  is  well  known, 
were  very  zealous  for  the  dissemination  of 
their  holy  writings,  and  transcriptions  of 
their  different  books  were  made  by  copyists. 
Accuracy  in  the  transcripts  thus  made,  how- 
ever, was  next  to  impossible,  and  as  early  as 
the  third  century  after  Christ,  Origen,  a 
Church  father,  found  it  necessary  to  compare 
many  copies  in  OKler  to  make  necessary  cor- 
rections.   Very  often  it  was  the  case  that  the 
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writers  employed  -would  aabstitnte  slight  I 
altenitioiiB  of  their  own,  and,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  onuBsions  were  made,  either  carelessly  or 
for  Tarious  reasons.  As  time  went  on  these 
evils  increased  in  the  text,  and  sach  manu- 
scripts as  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  sixteen 
centuries  were  the  "  copy  "  which  fed  the  early 
printing  press  of  Guttenberg  were  full  of 
errors.  Of  course,  better  manuscripts  were 
afterward  procured,  and  the  oldest  diligently 
aearohed  for.  One  of  these  was  the  so-called 
Codex  Vaticanua,  ^hich  was  ever  jealously 
guarded,  however,  at  Rome ;  and  the  Reform- 
ers, who  freely  offered  money  for  its  use, 
could  not  obtain  it  to  aid  in  correcting  the 
reading  of  disputed  passages,  and  when  Tis- 
chendorff  commenced  his  labor  could  only  be 
used  lor  a  few  hours  at  long  intervals.  The 
purification  of  the  Scriptural  text  finom  its 
foreign  elements  has  been  tried  by  many 
eminent  theologians,  especially  in  Grermany, 
bvBeza,  Hill,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Griesbach, 
Hatthai,  and  Scholz,  their  labors  extending 
over  some  centuries.  But  the  idea  at  last 
became  permanent  that  the  end  of  all  their 
ittempts  would  be  more  certainly  attained 
by  setting  aside  the  ordinary  text  altogether, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  a  new  one,  de- 
rived fix>m  the  oldest  and  best  sources.  This, 
then,  in  brief,  was  the  conviction  that  per- 
meated Tischendorfi^s  mind,  and.  which  ren- 
dered  his  subsequent  journeys  necessary,  to 
subject  the  oldest  Greek  and  also  Latin  MSS. 
to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  to  a 
new  and  exhaustive  exploration,  and  from 
the  materiala  thus  gathered  to  prepare  an- 
other critical  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament. 
TISCHKNDORFF's  KARIiY  dibcovebibs. 
Tischendorff  was  but  twenty-five  years  of 
age  when,  in  1840,  he  started,  with  about  a 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  for  Paris,  his 
parents  haying  died,  leaving  him  with  no 
funds  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies 
and  investigations.  He  arrived  in  Paris  wilh 
leas  than  fifty  dollars,  but  with  a  nature  full 
of  energetic  resolve.  He  soon  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  good-will  of  the  librarians 
of  the  different  public  libraries,  to  which  he 
was  allowed  free  access.  Here  he  remained 
for  some  time,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  the 
libraries  of  Holland  in  1841,  and  those  of 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  in  1842. 
Bat  Paris  was  the  scene  of  his  first  success. 


He  published  two  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  here ;  prepared  the  critical 
edition  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  after 
discovering  and  deciphering  portions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Philo  Judeus,  and 
the  Apocryphal  books,  which  had  heretofore 
been  declared  "  undecipherable,"  and  the  cel- 
ebrated Codex  Ephremi,  and  a  Palimpsest 
from  the  fifth  century,  for  the  first  time  de- 
ciphered. **This,"  says  Dr.  Tischendorff, 
^'  had  been  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
revised  with  many  additions  in  the  seventh 
and  ninth,  but  had  been  washed  off  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  order  that  upon  the  parch- 
ment, an  article  at  that  time  scarce  and 
costly,  thus  purified  and  newly  calendered, 
the  work  of  an  old  Church  father,  by  the 
name  of  Ephraim,  might  be  transcribed. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  defaced  writing  were 
first  observed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  eighteenth,  Wetstein,  the  Swiss  theolo- 
gian, had  made  an  attempt  to  read  it  But 
at  the  close  of  this  century,  the  Parisian 
librarian  informed  the  theologian  Griesbach, 
of  Jena,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  of 
a  mortal  to  decipher  with  any  degree  of  ex- 
actness a  writing  which  six  centuries  before 
had  been  so  thoroughly  destroyed.  In  the 
year  1884  the  French  Government  attempted 
by  chemical  means  to  restore  the  legibility 
of  the  faded  letters.  But  a  theologian  of 
Leipsic,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  proved 
BO  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  read  it, 
that  he  publicly  declared  an  edition  of  the 
text,  even  with  the  means  employed  by  the 
French  Government,  to  be  impracticable; 
yet  in  the  years  1841, 1842  I  was  so  success- 
ful that  I  was  able  to  distinguish  perfectly 
even  the  different  hands  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  work." 

The  means  employed  we  do  not  gather. 
In  this  way  he  acquired  funds  and  many  hon- 
ors, and  the  fiiendship  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  France,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  A  Prussian  theological  faculty 
bestowed  upon  him  an  honorary  doctorate. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  three  Govern- 
ments conferred  the  dignity  of  their  orders ; 
several  others  honored  him  with  large  gold 
medals  in  recognition  of  scientific  services, 
and  Holland,  at  the  instance  of  her  theolo- 
gians, caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his 
especial  honor. 
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Tischendorff  left  Paris  in  January  of  the 
year  1843  for  Switzerland,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  in  Basle.  In  the  same  year  he 
reached  Rome,  after  traveling  through  south- 
em  Prance  and  Italy,  and  exploring  the  libra- 
ries of  Venice,  Modena,  Florence,  Verona, 
Milan,  Turin,  Naples.  In  Rome  he  discov- 
ered and  examined  many  very  ancient  man- 
uscripts  of  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  some  of  which  he  was  allowed 
to  copy,  and  has  since  published  in  his  Mon- 
umenta  Sacra  Inedita.  He  had  while  here  a 
protracted  private  audience  with  Pope  Greg- 
ory XVI.  concerning  the  celebrated  Codex 
Vaticanus,  receiving  permission  to  closely 
examine  it  but  not  to  publish  it,  as  Cardinal 
Mai  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  it  for  the 
press.  When  he  left  the  Holy  City  his  repu- 
tation in  the  literary  and  theological  world, 
through  his  many  discoveries,  was  very  ex- 
tended. It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
enumerate  them  here,  but  he  had  finally  come 
to  the  following  conclusion :  "  The  European 
libraries  had  obtained  all  their  treasures  of 
Scriptural  manuscript  from  the  convents  of 
the  East,  where  industrious  monks,  from  the 
succeeding  centuries  after  Christ's  appear- 
ance, had  gathered  the  sacred  writings  from 
all  quarters,  and  employed  themselves  in 
transcribing  them.  Might  there  not  now  lie 
in  the  nooks  of  these  convents,  Greek,  Coptic, 
Syrian,  Armenian,  one  or  another  of  these 
manuscripts  concealed?  Would  not  every 
leaf  of  parchment  which  might  be  found  in 
them,  bringing  testimony  from  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  even  seventh  centuries,  be  a  little  treas- 
ure, an  appreciable  enrichment  of  Christian 
science  ? " 

FIBST  JOURKBT  TO  THB  HOLY  LAKD. 

With  such  men  as  Tischendorff,  the  thought 
is  father  to  the  deed.  Only  a  few  years  be- 
fore he  had  entered  Paris  with  hardly  a 
month^s  support;  yet  in  order  to  aid  in 
bringing  his  plans  to  completion  manypri-. 
rate  individuals,  and  even  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, were  found  ready  to  give  him  pecu- 
niary aid.  Nor  did  the  ruler  of  his  own 
Saxon  fatherland,  King  Frederic  Augustus 
n.,  forget  him,  for  both  he  and  his  brother 
John,  "a  man  highly  accomplished  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings,"  gave  him 
their  personal  favor.  Thus  was  collected 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars  for  his  contem- 


plated journey  to  the  Orient — ^that  earthly 
paradise  of  German  travelers.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1844,  he  embarked  at  Leghorn  for 
Alexandria,  intending  to  visit  Cairo,  Sinai, 
the  Coptic  cloisters,  Jerusalem,  the  Dead 
Sea,  San  Saba,  Samaria,  Nazareth,  Beirut, 
Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  other  places.  An  ac- 
count of  this  journey  he  published  in  his 
Reise  in  der  Orient  (1845,  1846),  and  also  a 
more  extended  history  of  the  manuscripts 
discovered,  in  his  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana 
(1855  and  1860).  He  discovered  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  of  portions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  languages, — 
many  of  which  he  brought  home  and  subse- 
quently published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra 
Inedita.  The  chief  incident  of  that  journey, 
and  which  adds  probably  the  greatest  inter- 
est to  Dr.  Tischendorff's  life,  occurred  at 
Sinai. 

He  had'  arrived  there  in  May,  1844.  While 
exploring  the  library  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent of  St  Catherine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  he  observed  a  huge,  wide  basket 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  library  floor, 
containing  a  quantity  of  ancient  parchments. 
On  examination  he  found  a  number  of  leaves 
of  the  Greek  Bible  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"  These,"  said  he,  "  instantly  made  upon  me 
the  impression  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  I  had  ever  seen."  JBlis  sorrow 
was  extreme,  however,  when  the  librarian, 
"an  intelligent  man,"  told  him  that  two 
baskets  full  of  similar  remains  had  previously 
been  committed  to  the  flames.  He  secured 
in  all  about  forty-three  leaves,  and  after  trans- 
scribing  a  few  pages,  he  asked  the  librarian 
to  save  whatever  might  be  found  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  shortly  afterward  returned  to 
Saxony  with  a  rich  collection  of  manuscripts, 
most  of  which,  numbering  about  fifty,  he  de- 
posited in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
caused  lithographs  to  be  taken  of  the  Sinaitic 
fragments,  but  prudently  kept  the  place 
where  he  had  found  them  to  himself— having 
in  mind  the  discovery  of  the  entire  manu- 
uscript  at  a  ftiture  time,  a  second  journey  for 
which  purpose  he  undertook  in  1858. 

But  in  this  interval  we  have  to  deal  with 
other  labors  of  his.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
to  an  extraordinary  professorship  in  Leipsic 
University  (two  years  previously  he  had  te- 
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o^Ted  the  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
aty  of  Breslau).  In  1849  he  made  another 
journey  of  researches  in  France  and  England. 
In  1850  he  received  the  position  of  an  hon- 
orary Professor  of  Theology  in  Leipsic,  where 
he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  theological 
labois.  His  published  works  during  this 
period  after  his  return  from  the  East  to  his 
•econd  journey  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
He  labored  upon  three  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (published  in  1849,  1850,  1854— 
besides  the  two  former  editions  at  Paris), 
■nd  of  the  Septuagint,  incorporating  therein 
the  results  of  his  philological  researches  He 
edited  the  Codex  Claromontanns,  Codex 
Fredrico  Augustanus,  Codex  Amiatinus, 
Evangelium  Palatinum ;  published  the  Codex 
^hrsmi,  the  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita, 
Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,  and  also  re- 
tamed  his  somewhat  neglected  researches 
into  the  Kew  Testament  Apocryphal  books, 
preparing  critical  editions  of  the  Apocryphal 
Qoqiels,  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse,  besides 
le-editing  with  critical  accuracy  nineteen 
other  works  which  had  previously  been  ed- 
ited by  other  hands. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  record. 
He  was  constantly  hauling  forth  from  the 
dusty  alcoves  of  European  libraries  valuable 
manuscripts,  a  task  which  appears  to  have 
lerred  as  an  intellectual  stimulus  to  his  other 
gigantic  labors.  Even  this  was  no  *'  chance  " 
woric  His  friend  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Anecdota,  in 
1855)  was  not  unjust  when  he  styled  him: 
**  One  of  the  most  fortunate  travelers  of  mod- 
em times,  having  become  such,  not  by  mere 
accident,  but  by  sagacity  and  perseverance.** 
Ths  king  of  Prussia  also  wrote :  "  You  are 
predestined  to  make  discoveries  wherever 
you  go."  With  all  his  European  labors  and 
accompanying  honors,  however,  he  did  not 
fiMget  hb  Sinaitic  treasures  (certainly  not  yet 
ibond).  He  had  secured  a  friend  at  the 
oonrt  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  endeav- 
ored to  recover  the  lost  remains,  but  he  had 
finally  written  that  the  monks  of  the  convent 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  treasure  they 
possessed,  and  that  no  sum  could  tempt  them 
to  part  with  it  Dr.  Tischendorff  resolved 
to  go  thither  himself^  however,  starting  in 
1858.  In  February  of  that  year  he  reached 
Ibr  the  second  time  the  cloister  of  St  Cath- 


erine, and  though  he  was  even  more  fortunate 
than  before  in  discovering  Scriptural  docu- 
ments, he  could  not  obtain  any  further  traces 
respecting  the  discovery  of  1844,  excepting, 
however,  a  little  fragment  containing  eleven 
short  lines  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
furnished  apparent  proof  that  the  manuscript 
had  originally  contained  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  he  transcribed,  but 
returned  home  without  accomplishing  his 
end,  feeling,  as  he  eloquently  expressed  it,  a 
constant  "heart-pressure"  toward  new  Ori- 
ental researches. 

DISCOVBBY  OF  THE  SINAI  BIBLE. 

The  doctor's  "heart-pressure"  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  another  extensive  plan 
of  an  Eastern  journey,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  through  the  liberality  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  No  monarch  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  Oriental  convents  as  the  Czasr 
and  knowing  his  influence,  Dr.  Tischendorff 
presented  himself,  with  his  plan,  before  the 
defender  of  the  Greek  faith.  The  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  urged  against 
patronizing  a  German  Protestant  professor, 
placed  sufficient  funds  at  his  disposal,  and 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1859,  Tischendorff 
again  departed  for  the  East.  His  chances  of 
success  appeared  to  be  very  slight  in  regard 
to  the  Sinaitic  manuscripts,  for  the  theologi- 
cal world  had  already  flocked  to  the  spot. 
The  English  Government  had  sent  out  a  rep- 
resentative well  provided  with  gold,  but  he 
did  not  go  to  Sinai,  remarking,  that  "  after 
the  visit  of  so  eminent  a  paleographer  as  Dr. 
Tischendorff,  no  success  was  to  be  hoped  for." 
But  before  the  month  of  January  had  flown 
the  latter  stood  once  more  in  Sinai.  "For 
the  third  time  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years," 
he  remarks,  "I  greeted  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine.  In  honor  of  the  missien  with 
which  I  was  intrusted,  I  was  received  with 
marks  of  special  consideration.  The  prior 
greeted  me  with  the  wish  that  I  might  suc- 
ceed in  gathering  new  supports  for  the  Di- 
vine truth," — an  utterance  in  which,  he  adds, 
was  "more  than  he  himself  was  probably 
aware  of,"  He  spent  several  days  in  search- 
ing among  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  con- 
vent library,  discovering  many  valuable  ones, 
one  of  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  the  world— of  which  Dr.  Tischendorff 
has  told  the  story  of  its  finding  as  follows : 
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"On  the  4th  of  February  I  ordered  the 
camels  to  be  ready  for  my  departure  for  Cairo 
on  the  7th.  At  noon  of  the  above-named 
day  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  neighboring 
mountain,  in  company  with  the  steward  of 
the  convent,  and  as  we  were  returning  at 
night-fall,  he  invited  me  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment in  his  cell.  We  had  hardly  entered, 
when,  alluding  to  our  previous  conversation, 
he  said:  'I  also  have  here  a  Septuagint.' 
[A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of 
seventy,  or  rather  seventy-two,  interpreters.] 
He  went  to  a  comer  of  the  room  and  brought 
a  parcel  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  and  laid  it 
before  me  on  the  table.  I  opened  the  cloth, 
and  to  my  extreme  astonishment  beheld  be- 
fore me  the  Sinai  Bible.  It  consisted  not 
merely  of  the  fragments  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  I  had  taken  from  the  basket 
fifteen  years  before,  but  also  of  other  Old 
Testament  fragments,  and,  especially,  the 
entire  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete Epistles  of  Barnabas.  These  additional 
constituents  of  the  parcel  had  been  discovered 
soon  after  my  departure  in  1844.  Tlieir  con- 
nection with  the  fragments  which  I  had  so 
urgently  commended  to  notice  had  been  re- 
cognized, and  all  had  been  placed  together. 
In  the  most  joyful  excitement,  I  begged  per- 
mission to  take  the  cloth  with  its  entire  con- 
tents to  my  room.  There  I  first  gave  myself 
up  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  event. 
I  knew  that  I  held  in  my  hand  the  most  pre- 
cious jewel  which,  for  the  investigation  of 
the  Bible,  could  be  found;  a  manuscript 
which  exceeded  all  others  in  the  world' in 
antiquity  and  value ;  for  which  I  had 
busied  myself  for  twenty  years.  To  the  emo- 
tions of  such  an  hour  no  description  can  do 
justice.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  I  sat  down 
immediately  to  the  work  of  transcribing  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  this  document, 
which  ascends  so  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  first  part,  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  original,  had  been  sought  in  vain 
since  the  second  century.  And  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  as  well  as  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas,  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  had  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  component  part  of  the 
Now  Testament  For  this  reason  both  were 
included  in  the  Sinai  BiblQ,  which  had  been 


written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centoiy^ 
or  about  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  em* 
peror." 

Such  is  Dr.  Tischendorfi^s  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  He  asked 
I>ermission  of  the  steward  to  take  it  with  him 
to  Cairo,  but  the  prior  alone  could  give  that* 
and  he  was  himself  in  that  dty.  On  the  7th 
of  February  Dr.  Tischendorff  departed  thither 
in  order  to  meet  him,  being  honored  with  a 
formal  and  stately  adieu,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  brotherhood  accompanying  him  to  the 
neighboring  plain.  At  Cairo  he  met  with 
the  greatest  sympathy;  the  prior  granted 
his  request,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the 
manuscript  was  delivered  into  his  hands  for 
transcription.  This  labor  was  immense,  for 
it  contained  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  lines,  vrith  innumerable  passages 
obscured  by  later  corrections,  many  alee 
faded,  which  had  to  be  transcribed  under  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  Dr.  Tischendorff  after- 
ward suggested  to  the  prior  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting the  manuscript  to  the  Czar  of  Rusdi^ 
as  the  shield  and  protector  of  the  Greek  or- 
thodox faith.  This  met  with  favor,  yet  its  ac- 
complishment was  not  realized  for  a  long  time. 
When  he  returned  again  to  Cairo  he  found^ 
the  brotherhood  of  the  convent  involved  in 
serious  difficulties,  of  which  we  can  not  enter 
here  into  the  details,  but  to  overcome  which 
he  greatly  aided  them  by  his  influence.  On 
the  d8th  of  September  the  assembled  mem- 
bers of  the  convent  placed  the  long-sought- 
for  treasure  in  Dr.  TischendorfTs  hands  for 
transmission  to  St.  Petersburg,  its  possession 
being  primarily  given  to  the  great  discoverer 
himself,  in  order  to  prepare  an  exact  edition 
for  publication.  "  In  the  early  days  of  Oc- 
tober," he  remarks,  "while  yet  the  palm 
groves  were  basking  in  the  glowing  heat  of 
the  south,  I  left  the  land  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  19th  of  November,  when  the  northern 
winter  was  already  setting  upon  St  Petere- 
burg,  I  presented  my  rich  collection  of  man* 
uscripts,  in  the  Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic, 
and  other  languages,  to  the  Imperial  Migeety 
of  Russia,  at  Larsko  Selo.  The  cynosure  and 
crown  of  the  collection  was  the  Sinai  Bible/'  *** 


•  Tho  reaalU  of  UUb  joaniey  aro  embodied  in  hU  "  From 
the  Orient "  (1801).  A  concise  and  learned  description 
of  the  most  important  doenmentaxy  dlscoreries  of  this 
Jooney,  and  at  the  aama  time  aa  annoaacement  of  tte 
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In  October,  1862,  the  whole  work  had  gone 
through  the  press.  The  labor  preparatory  to 
the  printing  had  been  immense,  and  the 
entire  co^t  was  borne  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander n.  of  Russia^  This  imperial  edition  is 
a  marrelonsly  beautiful  and  accurate  fac- 
simile of  the  entire  manuscript,  and  is  in  four 
Tolomea,  royal  folio,  bound  in  purple  cloth. 
Dr.  l^Bchendorff  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  same  month  to  make  the  presentation  of 
it,  and  asked  that  it  might  appear  it  connec- 
tion  with  the  millenary  festival  of  the  Rus- 
rian  monarchy.  This  the  emperor  granted, 
and  presented  the  greater  number  of  the 
0(^ies  to  the  different  universities  and  theo- 
li^cal  societies  of  Europe,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed.  Thus  was  the  Christian 
Church  at  large  put  in  possession  of  the  most 
ancient  records  ever  discovered  of  the  Apos- 
tolic writings  and  of  the  Septuagint,  upon 
which  its  faith  is  founded.* 

Blesaings  from  all  sides  were  showered 
npon  the  '^'Discoverer  of  the  Sinai  Bible.'^ 
The  Pope  expressed  his  kind  wishes  and  ad- 
miration in  an  autograph  letter.  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  their  highest 
academic  dignity.  A  man  of  letters  remarked 
that "  he  would  rather  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  Sinai  Bible  than  the  finder  of  the  Kohi- 
noor.'*  "But,"  said  the  good  Professor, 
''what  IB  far  dearer  to  me  than  all  these 
flattering  tokens  of  recognition  and  gratitude, 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  which  can  not 
be  diminished  by  the  assaults  of  envy,  is  the 
conviction  that  the  Sinai  Bible  is  a  gift  of 
Providence ;  bestowed  upon  us  in  this  period, 
80  fruitful  in  the  products  of  an  anti-Chris- 
tian activity,  as  a  clear  light  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  both  to  establish 
their  truth  and  to  demonstrate  their  uncor- 
nipted  form."  Dr.  TischendorfT  is  now  en- 
gaged in  translating  this  manuscript  into  the 
Ckman  language. 

Dr.  Hschendorff's  labors  upon  the  feunous 
Codex  Yaticanus  are  also  of  great  importance 


faitaDiM  publication  of  a  fkc-elmtle  edition  of  the  Codex 
SlDattfcos,  ap^eand  in  1800,  nnder  the  titie  ot^'NcUUa 
BMUomU  CodksU  BUbU^rtun  ainaiUcl,'''  etc,  etc 

*Xr.  Cramer  saya:  **At  the  present  time  there  are 
bat  fifteen  copfea  of  tMa  iplendid  ftc-dmUe  edition  of 
Ite  Cbdtx  Sbiattictii  for  aale  at  Qieaecke  4»  I>evrlenra, 
pBliEfberB  of  Leipeic**  PmbUc  ILbrariea  will  do  well  to 
•ecareaeopy.    Hm  «08t  per  copy  la  abost  $17S,  more  or 


to  the  Christian  world.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  Sinai  Bible  this  was  always  considered 
the  oldest  and  most  complete  manuscript  of 
the  Bible  in  existence ;  but  a  careful  compar- 
ison made  by  Dr.  Tischendorff  a  few  years 
since  proved  that  it  was  neither  older  nor 
more  complete  than  the  former.  They  are, 
indeed,  thought  by  the  eminent  critic  to  have 
been  written,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  same 
hand,  both  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  1,500 
years  old.  Its  early  history  is  somewhat 
clouded.  Until  very  lately  it  was  jealously 
guarded  at  Rome,  the  Papal  authorities  long 
refusing  to  publish  an  edition  of  this  manu- 
script. Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment portion,  and  is  invaluable  in  the  read- 
ing of  disputed  passages.  In  1826  Cardinal 
Mai  was  authorized  to  bring  out  an  edition 
of  the  manuscript,  which  he  did  in  1840,  but 
the  publication  was  delayed  on  account  of 
its  many  inaccuracies  and  its  many  variations 
from  the  Vulgate  edition.  Mai  died  in  1854, 
before  the  corrections  were  completed,  but  in 
1857  the  work  was  published,  full  of  errors, 
which  have  been  reproduced  over  all  the 
world. 

Dr.  TischendorflTs  later  most  celebrated 
and  popular  work,  "  When  Were  Our  Gospels 
Written  ? "  1865,  has  found  a  wide  circulation 
in  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  was  written 
to  supply  a  popular  demand  in  Germany,  but 
has  found  a  warm  welcome  in  both  England 
and  America.  His  Palestina,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  is  a  magnificent  work.    . 

"  He  is  now  engaged  in  editing  a  libra- 
ry of  ancient  manuscripts,  under  the  title  of 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  Nova  Collectio. 
These  manuscripts  he  discovered  during  his 
visits  to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  comprises  fragments  of  differ 
ent  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church 
fathers.  This  library,  when  complete,  will 
consist  of  nine  large  quarto  volumes,  of  from 
four  to  five  hundred  pages  each,  containing 
the  fac-similes  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
regular  text-types.  Its  importance  appears 
from  the  fiict  that  most  of  the  European  and 
many  of  the  American  libraries  have  pur- 
chased it,  so  that  only  twenty-six  copies  of  it 
are  left  for  ^ale.  Professor  Tischendorff  also 
proposes  to*  prepare  a  large  Greek  Palssog- 
raphy,  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  philological  world.^' 
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NEW     YORK, 

JANUARY,    1870. 


SALUTATORY. 


BELOVED  readei-s,  friends,  and  fel- 
low-travelers: To-day  we  enter  on  a 
new  journey  of  life,  a  new  period  of  time, 
and  on  a  new  volume — the  Fiftieth — of 
the  PuRKsoLOGiCAL  JouRXAL.  With  us, 
it  is  an  event.  We  go  back,  in  memory, 
to  the  commencement  of  its  existence, 
lire  over  agwn  the  life  it  lias  lived,  and 
tight  anew,  in  vivid  thought,  the  battles 
it  lias  fonght  and  won — thanking  God 
for  its  victories.  We  would  now  stop  a 
moment  to  consider  what  are  our  duties 
and  our  prospective  privileges.  That 
we  have  had  our  full  share  of  "up-hill 
life,"  many  of  our  readers  well  know. 
The  ignorance,  the  prejudice,  the  super- 
stition, and  the  bigotry  we  have  had  to 
meet  and  to  overcome  are  matters  of 
history  recorded  in  previous  volumefl. 
Of  late,  instead  of  spending  valnabls 
time  in  fighting  opponents,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  enunciate  our  doctrines  to  a 
more  willing  world ;  and,  indeed,  to 
world  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the 
truth  aa  it  is  in  science  and  revelation. 
Right  interpretations  of  both  find  ready 
acceptance  with  candid  minds  that  love 
the  truth.  Opposition  has  ceased,  or 
given  way  to  inquiry.  Cavilers  have 
been  converted,  the  ignorant  instructed, 
the  prejudiced  enlighteued,  superstition 


removed,  bigotry  eoft«aed,  and  much 
real  progress  and  real  improvement  bare 
been  attained. 

Those  who  once  opposed  ns  now  help 
us,  and  our  cause  is  accepted  and  upheld 
by  some  of  the  best  minds  of  civilized 
countries.  Wo  repeat  our  thanks,  bid 
adieu  to  the  past,  and  put  onrselreB  in 
working  order  for  the  future.  Out  of 
our  swaddling  clothes,  through  the  nai^ 
sery,  past  our  boyhood,  we  would  not 
return  to  childish  things,  nor  would  we 
stand  still  It  is  the  privilege  and  tfie 
duty  of  every  human  being  to  grow  into 
Uie  fuUett  stature  of  manhood.  Let  us 
remain  iu  leading  strings  no  longer.  I<et 
us  leam  what  arc  our  real  capabilities  ; 
what  we  can  do  best,  and  do  it. 

Let  118,  when  we  have  learned  what 
are  our  besetting  sins,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. If  it  be  a  perverted  appetite,  let 
us  control  it ;  if  it  be  inordinate  affection, 
subdue  it ;  if  it  be  avarice,  let  us  prove 
by  experiment  to  ourselves  the  truth 
that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  If  it  be  undue  diffidence,  sen- 
sitiveness, solicitude,  impatience,  a  lack 
of  confidence,  or  a  lack  of  application ;  if 
it  be  a  wild  imagination  or  inordinate 
ambition,  let  us  realise  and  remember 
that  our  accountability  is  first  to  God, 
next  to  ourselves,  and  then  to  the  world. 
When  iu  the  line  of  duty,  we  need  not 
stop  to  con^der  what  others  will  say ; 
nor  be  over-anxious  about  consequences. 
If  we  please  God  and  ourselves,  wo  can 
well  afford  to  disregard  wbat  others 
say. 

In  all  our  teachings  we  shall  try  to 
teach  the  truth.  The  intellect,  moral 
sentiments,  aflbotiona,  and  propenBities 
arc  all  God-given,  and  for  good  purposes. 
Let  us  learu  what  is  the  will  of  God  in 
i-egard  to  their  use,  and  then  use  them 
accordingly.  It  is  the  right  use,  and 
not  the  abuse,  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
Him,  and  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
ouiisalvea.   Setf-Esteem,  would,  do  doubt. 
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without  the  grace  of  Grod  and  an  enlight- 
ened intellect,  arrogate  to  himself  regal 
powers,  and  rule  with  authority;  Firm- 
ness would  "  will  and  won't"  to  the 
end  of  time;  Approhativeness  would 
shine  in  gaudy  plumes;  Combativeness 
would  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  best  friend ; 
and  Destructiveness  would  knock  down 
and  drag  out  indiscriminately.  Aliment- 
iveness  would  gormandize  ;  Acquisitiye- 
ness  would  get  all  it  could,  and  Secretive* 
Bess  would  help  keep  it.  Amativeness 
would  marry  more  husbands,  or  wives, 
than  the  law  allows;  Ideality  would 
revel  in  objects  of  beauty  and  romance 
without  regard  to  utility;  Cautiousness 
would  be  timid,  procrastinate,  and  never 
•*  pop  the  question ;"  Benevolence  would 
bleed  at  ev^ry  recital  of  suffering ;  Ven- 
eration would  fall  down  and  worship 
wood  and  stone,  magnify  the  importance 
of  others,  and  go  crazy  on  religious  sub- 
jects, instead  of  going  to  work.  Too 
much  Order  makes  one  old-maidish,  or 
**  more  nice  than  wise ;"  while  large  In- 
dividuality makes  one  curious,  and  he 
pries  into  other  people's  business.  Ex- 
cessive Constructiveness  spends  time  and 
money  foolishly — trying  to  make  "per- 
petual motions,''  and  on  useless  inven- 
tions^ Too  much  Tune  runs  mad  after 
music,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
matters.-  One  with  an  indolent,  low  tem- 
perament lies  around  bar-rooms,  liquor- 
vaults,  smoking,  chewing,  drinking,  and 
soon  becomes  a  pauper  and  a  nuisance, 
if  not  a  vagabond,  a  gambler,  or  a  thief 
whereas  if  he  would  live  a  proper  life, 
come  under  good  influences,  take  a  part 
in  some  religions  work,  pay  attention  to 
daily  devotions,  and  set  himself  about 
any  useful  emjy:«  vment,  he  would  grow 
in  grace  and  imp.  '^ve  the  quality  of  his 
whole  organization. 

Our  mission — the  nght  mission  of  aU 
good  men  and  women  —  is  to  become 
healthy,  intelligent,  self-regulating,  and 
godly.     Before  the  millennium  arrives, 


men  and  women  must  be  organized, 
nearer  perfection,  and  more  fully  devel*- 
oped  than  at  present  Tliey  must  be  so 
constituted  that  their  children  will  come 
into  the  world  without  those  warped 
conditions;  tendencies  to  excess, imbecil- 
ity, idiocy,  and  moral  obliquity.  The 
parents  themselves  must  be  what  they 
would  have  their  children  become — per- 
fect. If  the  sins  of  parents  are  visited  on 
their  children — ^as  they  most  certainly 
are — parents  must  cease  sinning.  And 
these  are  among  the  doctrines  we  would 
teach.  Man  may  be  improved — may  be 
developed,  may  come  up  into  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  and  double,  treble,  and 
quadruple  his  powers  of  usefulness,  en- 
joyment, happiness.  We  propose  to 
show  how  it  may  be  done.  This  is  one 
of  the  utilities  of  Phrenology — one  of  the 
objects  of  this  Journai*.  Evei-y  sub- 
scriber becomes  a  helper,  not  only  a 
helper  of  others,  but  he  helps  himself. 

Our  mission  is  high  and  holy.  It  is 
approved  by  good  men,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  sanctioned  in  heaven.  Every  one 
who  helps  on  the  cause,  by  either  word 
or  deed,  will  surely  receive  his  reward. 
May  God  bless  every  good  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  enlightenment,  improvement, 
and  elevation  of  the  race  of  fallen  or 
perverted  man. 


-4'^4- 


APPLICATION; 

ITS  CULTURE   AND  IMPORTANCE. 


A  LOVE  for  variety  is  inherent  The 
fact  that  man  has  many  faculties,  all 
of  which  seek  gratification,  and  in  diverae 
ways,  is  the  basis  of  this  desire.  A  child 
is  pleased  with  a  rattle,  a  whistle,  or 
with  a  drum.  These  gratify  his  sense  of 
hearing,  which  ripens  afterward  into  a 
love  for  music.  He  is  also  attracted  by 
bright  colors,  a  red  ribbon,  a  bright 
shawl,  or  a  painted  toy.  These  gratify 
his  organ  of  Color,  and  when  that  is 
educated  and  developed,  enables  him  to 
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judge  of  colors,  including  all  tbeir  varied 
shades  and  tints,  and  culminates  in  the 
aitist  painter. 

The  faculty  of  Calculation  finds  gratifi- 
cation in  computing  numbers,  and  mathe- 
matics grows  out  of  this.  Were  there 
no  organ  or  faculty  of  Calculation,  there 
would  be  BO  counting,  no  records  of 
time,  no  sums  in  addition,  no  multiplica- 
tion tables,  no  aritbmeticB. 

The  faculty  of  Order  presupposes 
method,  system,  and  a  place  for  things ; 
when  large,  or  when  trained,  it  inclines 
one  to  pot  things  in  place. 

CoNCBTrrRATiYENBSs  fixes  the  atten- 
tion, holds  the  mind  to  a  subject,  and 
will  not  let  go  till  completed.  When 
over  large,  or  excessively  developed,  it 
makes  one  tedious,  prolix,  and  ^spin 
long  yarns ; "  but  when  deficient,  there 
will  be  a  lack  of  application,  and  a  neces- 
sity for  severe  training  and  discipline. 
The  intellect  must  make  np  for  the 
deficiency  till  the  organ  becomes  de- 
veloped. 

One  cause  of  failure,  on  the  part  of 
many  young  men,  when  starting  out  in 
life,  is  the  lack  of  application.  The 
student  fails  to  learn  his  lessons^  not  so 
much  from  intellectual  incapacity  as 
from  instability  and  a  want  of  perseve- 
rance. He  is  so  fond  of  vai-iety  that  his 
attention  is  easily  diverted  and  bis 
mental  forces  scattered.  Like  a  bird 
without  a  purpose,  hopping  from  branch 
to  branch  in  a  tree-top,  his  mind  fiits 
from  object  to  object,  and  little  or  noth- 
ing is  accomplished.  When  his  ywithful 
studies  are  completed,  his  education  is 
supei*ficial,  and  without  a  foundation. 
He  now  enters  upon  a  pursuit ;  •  thinks 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  become  a  mer- 
chant, and  entera  upon  a  cleHcship;  soon 
tires  of  it,  and  in  turn  tries  literatuiT, 
art,  and  mechanism ;  not  8uccee«ling  in 
any,  he  tries  the  studies  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity.  Then  he  tries  the 
stage,  and  resolves  to  become  an  actor. 


In  a  few  weeks  he  is  satisfied  that  this  is 
not  his  sphere.  His  next  move  is  for  the 
army  or  the  navy,  supposing  himself 
capable  of  becoming  an  officer  in  a  very 
short  time.  By  this  time  he  gets  th« 
name  of  ^Jack  at  all  trades,'*  and  is 
^^  good  for  nothing  at  any  one." 

Now  this  is  the  history  of  more  than 
one  real  experience.  Boys  are  fond  of 
variety.  Indulgent  parents  encourage 
them  in  gratifying  this  desire  at  the  cost 
of  an  impoitant  principle  of  success  in  life, 
which  they  fail  to  see  till  too  late. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  finish  what 
they  begin.  One  lesson  at  a  time  is 
enough.  Diversion  from  the  work,  play, 
or  lesson  should  not  be  permitted. 
When  a  pursuit  has  been  decided  on — 
intelligently  ehoaen — ^it  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  no  matter  how  repugnant. 
Let  the  art,  the  trade,  or  the  subject  be 
mastered  before  permitting  a  change. 
Let  one  tune  be  learned  before  com- 
mencing another ;  one  book  be  finished 
before  taking  up  another.  Many  a  bright 
mind  has  been  ruined  for  future  usefulness 
and  success  from  no  other  cause  than  from 
a  lack  of  application.  Concentbativis- 
NESS  is  an  organ  of  the  mind.  When 
lai-ge,  it  gives  continuity  of  mental  action, 
resulting  in  application.  When  small, 
the  mind  may  be  likened  to  an  engine 
without  a  balance  wheel  Parebts,  teach 
your  children  to  finish  what  they  begin. 
Teachers,  do  not  give  your  pupils  too 
many  different  studies  in  one  day.  Ap- 
prentices, if  you  would  become  master 
workmen,  you  must  make  the  art  or  the 
trade  your  own,  by  learning  how  to  do 
it,  and  sticking  to  it  long  enough  to 
become  masters  of  it.  This  jumping 
about  "from  pillar  to  post,''  this  habit 
of  instability  and  of  seeking  variety,  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  child,  the 
youth,  or  the  man.  Carefully  choose 
your  calling,  cultivate  application,  avoid 
any  or  too  easy  diveiwon  from  your  aim, 
and  finish  what  you  begin. 
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OUB    NEW   FORM. 


fpWENTY  years  ago  we  decided  to  make  a 
JL  popular  joomal  which  should  combiue  the 
features  of  both  newspaper  and  magazine. 
For  a  time  we  succeeded,  and  kept  this  Jour- 
nal open  to  all  subjects  of  general  interest ; 
passing  events,  local  matters,  and  everything 
within  the  range  of  the  widest  discussions, 
compatible  with  the  objects  in  view,  received 
attention.  Some  of  our  readers  suggested 
Ihat  extraneous  matters  occupied  space  which 
could  have  been  more  worthily  filled.  Others 
asked  that  the  Journal  should  be  made  to 
assume  a  form  less  ciunbersomo  and  more 
synmietrical, — a  form  which  would  admit  it 
into  the  common  bookcase,  and  at  a  less  cost 
for  binding.  At  first  these  were  suggestions 
merely,  but  of  late  they  became  importuni- 
ties, and  we  then  put  the  question  to  vote. 
Our  readers,  with  almost  one  voice,  demand- 
ed the  change;  and  like  other  law-abiding 
dtizens,  we  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  mar 
jority,  and  here  we  are,  to-day,  in  a  new 
Ibnn,  a  new  dress,  and  in  the  most  joyous 
■pints.  We  certainly  anticipate  a  generous 
and  a  cordial  reception. 

Reader,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  We  feel  just 
a  UUle  proud  of  it ; — ^new  types,  good  ink, 
fine  paper,  and  a  pretty  cover  render  it  at- 
tractive to  the  eye;  but  the  contents,  the 
reading  matter,  and  the  illustrations  must 
speak  for  themselves. 

In  future,  we  may  not  publiBh  ephemeral 
matters,  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
common  newspaper  which  is  read  and  de- 
stroyed ;  ^ut  rather  that  of  permanent  value, 
worthy  of  a  first-class  magazine,  which  may 
be  preserved  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  every  succeed- 
ing number  letter^  if  possible,  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Some  help,  of  course,  is  needed 
from  those  in  the  world  who  appreciate  and 
apply  our  principles.  "We  can  scarcely  work 
the  ship  alone ;  but  at  any  rate,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  submit  to  such  verdict 
as  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  render. 

If  our  work  is  approved,  we  know  kind 
fiiends  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  place 
the  JouRKAL  in  the  hands  of  their  friends 
aad  neighbors.  We  will  print, — ^they  will 
distribute,  and  thus  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
will  be  disseminated  throughout  the  town, 
county,  State,  and  nation. 


PERSOITAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

T\0  phrenologists  tell  the  truth  in  their 
-^  delineations  of  character  ?  In  answer  we 
may  say  that  some  phrenologists  do  so,  and 
some  do  not  There  are  honest  phrenologists, 
and  there  are  dishonest  phrenologists.  One 
of  tlie  latter  piles  on  flattery  and  falsehood 
without  compunction.  His  descriptions  are  as 
worthless  as  a  bogus  coin  or  a  counterfeit  note. 
He  is  a  money  grabber  and  an  impostor. 

But  one  who  loves  the  truth  and  his  fellow- 
men  and  fears  to  do  wrong,  one  who  has  in- 
tegrity and  moral  principle,  will  tell  the  truth 
Just  as  sincerely  as  the  preacher  who  lifts  lip 
his  voice  in  holy  admonition  against  indul- 
gences in  vice  and  crime,  or  against  commit- 
ting the  '*  unpardonable  sin."  The  office  of  a 
phrenologist  is  not  to  flatter,  to  magnify  vir- 
tues, or  to  merely  amuse.  It  is  to  impress  his 
subject  with  the  exact  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  himself.  He  may  do  this  in  all  can- 
dor, revealing  the  most  hidden  and  most  unpal- 
atable truths  and  traits,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out giving  offense.  Of  oourse  it  must  be  done 
judiciously,  and  it  should  be  done  in  private. 
If  the  examiner  be  confident  that  his  subject 
will  steal,  he  need  not  abruptly  call  him  a 
*'  tliief,"  but  he  may  say  to  him  that  his  temp- 
tation lies  in  the  direction  of  Acquisitiveness, 
that  unless  he  fortifies  himself  against  it  he 
will  be  liable  to  take  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him.  So  of  an  ungovemed  temper ; 
though  one  may  exhibit  violence  even  to  tlie 
taking  of  human  life,  he  need  not  be  told  that 
he  is  at  heart  a  murderer ;  but  he  may  be  told 
that  if  he  be  not  guarded  he  will  be  in  danger 
of  ending  his  career  on  the  gallows.  And  so 
of  excesses  in  other  directions.  There  is  a 
right  way  of  stating  such  things  for  the  go«d 
of  the  person  rather  than  for  the  amusement 
of  lookers-on.  The  worst,  the  most  violent, 
vicious,  and  hardened  criminal  will  confess  all 
to  a  phrenologist  as  he  would  to  no  other  per- 
son, providing  he  be  kindly  and  properly 
treated.  It  often  becomes  the  duty  of  a  phre- 
nologist to  encourage  tlie  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate—not to  flatter — advising  and  admonish- 
ing him  how  to  steer  his  course  in  order  to 
avoid  dangers  and  to  resist  temptations.  To 
us  there  is  no  other  more  important  duty ^  none 
so  profoundly  impressive  as  that  of  directing 
the  steps  of  a  human  being  in  the  coarse  he 
should  pursue  to  make  life  the  most  uscfUl  and 
successful.  The  office  of  the  priest  or  the 
father-confessor  is  not  more  important.  How 
necessary,  then^  how  indispensable^  that  th« 
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truth,  and  nothing  but  tho  truth — no  matter 
how  it  hurts  one's  solf-loye  or  vanity — ^be  told 
him.  And  in  the  sight  of  Heayen  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  an  honest  phrenologist  will  try  to 
do.  But  look  out  for  pretenders,  impostors, 
counterfeits,  and  quacks.  They  will  mislead, 
flatter,  and  rob  you.  There  are  counterfeit 
notes  on  the  best  banks,  and  there  are  self- 
styled  profestOTB  of  Phrenology,  old  and  young, 
who  are  only  wolves  in  sheep*s  clothing. 

♦♦♦ 


PHRENOLOGY  A  SCIENCE. 


EDITOR  OP  JOURNAL :  In  looking  over 
the  work  which  you  lately  sent  me, "  The 
Science  of  a  New  Life,"  by  John  Corwin,  M.D. 
I  find  the  following  good  word  for  Phrenol- 
ogy. In  speaking  of  the  Law  of  Choice  the 
author  says :  "  In  no  way  can  this  unity  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  action  be  so  well  secur- 
ed as  through  Phrenology — a  science  that  is 
to  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race 
than  any  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
covered. Through  the  right  application 
of  this  wonderful  science,  no  mistake  need 
be  made  in  wife  or  husband  choosing,  no 
risks  need  be  run,  uid  no  doubts  need  be 
entertained;  but  all  is  made  clear  as  the 
truths  of  which  it  is  the  exponent.  Masks 
avail  nothing — deception,  hypocrisy,  and 
untruth  avail  nothing — under  the  searching 
analysis  of  the  brain^s  soul-chambers." 

"But  I  don't  believe  in  Phrenology  I" 
Then  you  have  my  sympathy ;  and  my  ad- 
vice to  you,  and  all  who  think  alike,  is  to 
study  and  cultivate  the  higher  orders  of  your 
nature,  and  grow  into  the  belief  of  this 
science  of  the  mind,  and  so  claim  brother- 
hood with  the  progressive  army  of  noble 
workers  whose  motto  is,  *'  Onward  and  up- 
ward." It  having  been  assumed  that  unity 
of  mind  is  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  a  perfect  marriage,  and  that  the 
science  of  Phrenology  is  the  lens  through 
which  we  approximate  this  unity,  one  of  the 
mists  of  the  ages  in  the  right  choice  of  a 
mate  is  cleared  up,  and  bright  and  clear  as 
noon-day  appears  the  Law  of  Choice.    A.  k. 


■^^^ 


How  TO  Qkt  Jl  Sitxjatiok. — The  beat  rec- 
ommendation one  can  bring  to  an  employer 
is  some  practical  evidence  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  his  business  or  pursuit     If  he 


be  a  merchant,  you  may  bring  him  custom- 
ers;  if  a  publisher,  you  can  extend  the  sales 
of  his  publications ;  if  a  manufacturer,  tailor, 
or  shoemaker,  you  can  direct  attention  to  his 
establishment  If  he  be  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  let  him  see  that  yon 
are  interested  in  its  circulation.  This,  in  itself^ 
would  be  a  recommendation  far  better  than 
any  letters  you  can  bring.  K  a  young  man 
should  apply  to  this  office  for  a  situation  in  the 
phrenological  establishment,  the  first  question 
would  be,  *'  How  much  are  you  interested  in 
the  subject?"  .If  he  replies  that  he  has  read 
our  books,  formed  clubs  for  the  Jotjbkal,  and 
would  like  to  assist  in  making  the  subject 
known  all  over  the  world,  without  reference 
to  immediate  personal  profit,  that  would  be 
the  man  for  us.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
a  young  man  may  make  his  application  for  a 
situation ;  but  none  so  effectual,  or  so  likely  to 
secure  an  entrance,  as  by  these  practieal  evi- 
dences. 

Employers  do  not  regard  the  smell  of  whisky 
and  tobacco  a  recommendation  to  a  young  man. 
Nor  will  a  flashy  dress,  cheap  jewelry,  or  com- 
ically cut  hair  and  whiskers  serve  as  a  passport 
to  favor.  He  must  bring  the  evidences  of  ii>> 
dustry,  order,  temperance,  enterprise,  activity, 
good-nature,  politeness,  integrity,  and  respect 
with  him,  if  he  hope  to  get  a  good  situation. 

»^» 


THE    HUMAN   WILL. 


BY  J.  WEST  KEVINS. 


MAN'S  will  is  a  power  to  which  pliant 
nature  must  finally  bend.  God  brought 
this  planet  into  being,  and  then  left  it  to  ths 
spirit  of  man  to  control.  It  remams  yet  in 
the  history  of  human  endeavors  to  teach 
each  individual  will  to  accord  with  the  true 
will,  and  then  to  concentrate  that  will  in  tho 
direction  of  the  scientific  development  of 
what  Swedenborg  calls  "Tho  Grand  Man,** 
and  Auguste  Comte,  Le  Orand  Etre. 

Man  has  done  much  to  wrest  the  dominion 
of  earth  from  the  wild  forces  of  nature,  and 
has  perpetuated  in  thought,  by  means  of  the 
printing-press,  the  sublimest  perceptions  of 
the  soul ;  yet  upon  the  individual  man  him- 
self, his  own  will  has  never  yet  been  taught 
to  act,  except  most  imperfectly  in  isolated 
instances.  The  same  will  which  is  learning 
to  rule  the  outward  creation  should  learn  to 
rule  its  own   nature.     Man^s   body  is   an 
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electric  or  an  electro-yital  engine,  of  which 
the  chief  engineer  should  be  an  electric  sottl. 
One  of  the  last  problems  of  education  is,  then, 
to  edncate  the  will  so  that  it  may  constantly 
gain  in  power  over  the  involuntary  forces  of 
both  mind  and  body.  Ordinarily  the  will  is 
•aid  to  control  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
these  forces.  By  exercise  and  education  this 
control  may  be  continued  up  to  that  point 
where  the  Eternal  Will  intervenes  against 
any  too  presumptuous  individualism. 

^  Animal  Body  and  Ethereal  Mind.''  Such 
was  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  Sphynx, 
as  taught  by  Chiron  the  Centaur  to  his  pupil 
Achillea,  and  this  is  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  a  future  humanity.  In  our  present  life  we 
are  all  gymnasticizing  petty  and  special 
faculties  for  petty  and  special  purposes,  for 
&me  or  money  or  temporary  victory  in 
ignoble  contests.  We  cultivate  some  muscle 
of  mind  or  body  wherewith  to  gain  tem- 
porary advantages;  but  we  sacrifice  that 
rounded  perfection  which  constitutes  the 
true  human  being. 

Thus  have  we  in  the  world  many  fair- 
seeming  bodies  and  fair-seeming  souls;  but 
a  thinking  head,  a  feeling  heart,  and  an 
executive  body — ^where  is  this  trinity  of 
human  capacity  to  be  found  ?  Christ  has 
furnished  us  with  the  model  of  all  that  man 
could  be  in  the  era  in  which  he  lived:  a 
heart  faithful  to  every  impulse  of  the  highest 
good,  and  a  body  accordant  with  the  mag- 
netic impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
miracle  has  yet  to  be  completed,  and  the 
ragn  of  reason  to  be  accomplished  in  a  per- 
fect head,  a  thoroughly  developed  brain 
obeying  the  impulses  of  a  loving  heart. 

A  perfectly  educated  will  would  will  as 
nearly  right  as  possible  under  all  condi- 
tions Were  all  men's  wills  educated  up  to 
this  point,  the  will  of  God,  which  is  good, 
would  accord  with  their  wills,  except  the 
necessary  antagonism  of  variety  of  nature. 
Kow  men  will  what  is  wrong,  and  wrong  of 
necessity  ensues. 

This  process  of  will-education  is  continu- 
ally going  on  instinctively  and  intuitional ly 
in  the  life  of  action  and  thought  and  religion ; 
but  iho  time  has  come  when  to  these  should 
be  added  a  reasoning  determination  guided 
by  a  positive  scientific  standard. '  In  this 
direction     thinking     minds    are   devoting 


their  energies,  and  the  JoitbnaIj  is  full  of 
noble  inspirations  of  this  tendency.  By 
means  of  Phrenology,  which  is  as  yet  the 
only  avenue  to  a  positive  Science  of  Mind, 
will  true  sciences  of  Anthropology  and  Soci- 
ology become  possible,  and  a  scientific  . 
method  of  will-development  obtain. 

Events  are  the  resolution  of  infinite  forces 
of  which  each  of  our  individual  wills  is  one. 
To  so  use  our  small  will-force  that  it  may 
accord  with  the  right  and  true  is  all  that  is 
possible  to  us. 

Man's  life  has  often  been  compared  with 
the  current  of  a  river,  and  the  poet  says, 
"  We  do  but  row,  and  we  are  Btcered  by  fkite." 

But  sometimes,  instead  of  rowing,  we  stop 
to  quarrel  with  the  steersman,  and  then  the 
boat  drifts  into  an  eddy  or  is  cast  upon  the 
rocks.  Antagonism  of  wills  makes  the  re- 
lentless fate  by  which  men  most  suffer.  Na- 
ture, though  severe  at  times,  is  kindly,  and 
it  is  the  selfish  will  of  man  that  distracts  and 
interferes  with  the  great  and  good  purposes 
of  creation. 

The  will  may  be  considered  as  the  concen- 
tration by  the  force  of  reason  or  instinct  of 
all  the  attributes  into  a  focus  of  personality 
'  so  potent  as  to  infilct  itself  upon  events,  and 
sway  them.  This  power  hitherto  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  by  the  worst  men 
for  the  worst  purposes.  It  has  been  guided 
by  selfishness,  ambition,  ignorance,  indeed 
by  all  the  vices,  and  almost  the  only  virtue 
that  has  as  yet  fairly  thriven  upon  earth  has 
been  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  blind  obedience 
to  supposed  divine  authority.  This  is  indeed 
but  the  negative  virtue  of  ignorance  which 
submits  to  a  bolder  will  than  its  own.  Thus 
may  all  evils  be  traced  to  perversion  of  the 
will.  All  physical  and  mental  monstrosities 
arise  from  the  undue  exercise  of  one  power 
of  our  nature  at  the  expense  of  another. 
These  are  perpetuated  by  generation;  and 
on  this  simple  principle,  all  the  ills  that 
fiesh  is  heir  to  may  be  accounted  for. 

To  will  the  will  of  the  highest  is  then 
scientifically  as  well  as  ethically  true.  Our 
highest  possible  idea  of  Deity  is  thought  act- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  a  perfect  will.  Man 
may  well  be  said  to  be  the  "image  of  God," 
for  he  is  applying  the  same  powers  used  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  re-creation 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  nature. 
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But  it  is  only  by  the  indomitable  use  of 
reason,  and  the  entire  Bubmiasion  of  the  will 
to  its  conclusions,  that  the  highest  ends  of 
the  individual  and  the  race  are  to  be 
-reached. 

Man  is  guided  either  by  his  animal  in- 
stincts, his  intellectual  intuitions,  or  his 
reasoning  will.  This  truth  Phrenology  de- 
monstrates ;  and  the  discovery  of  its  laws 
first  gave  to  the  world  a  possible  definite 
Mental  Philosophy,  by  showing  how  the 
nature  of  the  soul  expresses  itself  outwardly 
in  the  shape  of  the  head.  In  the  ordinary 
events  of  life,  or  when  extraordinary  occa- 
sions call  for  sudden  action,  most  men  are 
guided  merely  by  their  instincts  or  intuitions. 
The  law  of  mental  evolution  with  them  is 
from  the  back  to  the  forward  brain.  But 
the  earnest  thinker  reverses  the  process,  and 
by  the  action  of  his  will  upon  his  involuntary 
powers,  cultivates  them  into  a  habit  of  right 
action.  To  teach  men  to  do  this  is  really 
the  purport  of  all  religious  inspiration. 
"Nourish  well  thy  yast  flowing  vigors," 
says  Confucius.  In  other  words,  "  Cultivate 
your  will  I"  b«t  only  in  submission  to  the 
purest  purposes.  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine 
be  done,"  says  the  Saviour.  This  last  is  the 
highest  possible  exercise  of  the  human  will, 
when  truly  acted  out,  that  each  will  should 
be  accordant  with  the  will  of  God;  that 
whatsoever  is  absolutely  right  and  true  and 
just  shall  reign  now  and  forevermore.  When 
man  thus  wills,  he  is  truly  a  free  agent  But 
we  greatly  mistake  when  we  suppose  that 
the  repetition  of  the  words  has  accomplished 
the  act  This  is  the  error  of  all  mere  formal- 
ists. They  worship  the  sign,  and  not  the 
thing  signified.  They  regard  words,  not  acts. 
They  worship  and  obey  their  own  selfish 
wills,  and  suppose,  or  pretend  to  suppose, 
that  they  are  worshiping  the  will  of  God. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  humanity 
when  the  condition  of  affairs  incites  all  who 
think  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  race  to  re- 
newed exertion ;  when  evil  becomes  so 
rampant  that  every  true  knight  is  bound  to 
don  his  armor  in  the  never-ending  combat 

The  late  events  in  New  York  financial 
circles  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  the  slaves  of  a  money 
despotism  such  as  destroyed  the  Florentine 
Republic  and  its  Italian  sisters  at  the  time 


of  their  greatest  apparent  prosperity.  Oar 
whole  moneyed  system  tends  to  throw  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  soulless  corporations, 
swayed  in  their  turn  by  unscrupulous  capital- 
ists. To  avert  such  a  terrible  catastrophe 
the  will  of  the  people  must  be  instructed  and 
thoroughly  aroused.  Our  two  great  political 
parties  are  sinking  into  the  mere  scramble 
for  office.  This  perversion  of  will  must  iney- 
itably  lead  us  into  worse  evils  than  those 
we  have  escaped,  the  evils  of  renewing  the 
miseries  of  past  civilizations ;  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  people  as  much  their  slaves  as 
the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  without  that  conso- 
lation of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  to  rank  and 
supposed  merit  which,  though  so  often  blind 
and  unreasoning,  is  yet  founded  upon  one  ot 
the  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature,  that 
necessary  crown  or  arch  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  Veneration. 

What  is  needed  in  the  individual — ^the 
determination  of  his  will  by  the  exercise  <of 
his  faculty  of  concentration  in  the  direction 
of  controlling  and  organizing  his  involuntary 
faculties — is  needed  also  in  the  body-politic. 
All  true  hearts  and  heads  should  combine  at 
tbe  present  period  to  aid  the  mass  of  human- 
ity, the  people,  the  involuntary  forces  of 
society,  in  obtaining  a  true  and  healthful 
position.  Until  this  is  done,  new  throes  and 
convulsions  must  agitate  us,  and  outraged 
nature  will  assert  her  protest,  as  she  has  ever 
done,  against  attempts  to  coerce  her  into 
false  directions. 


TiM  •frtcnltnnkl,  mlu*rBl,  and  eomnareUl  raoorec*  of  Mch  Steti^ 
Secttoii,  ud  TtrrMorr ;  th*  ad  vutaCM  «^  •»<  flKllltlw  for,  •mignlkm  { 
tlM  prlc*  of  luidB,  uid  coat  of  tmprorems&ts,  etc,  will  be  glran  ttvm 
time  to  tin*  for  the  Infonnatlon  of  ottr  nmAKt  at  lioina  and  abroad. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  OF   OUR 

COUNTRY. 


0 


NE  fourth  of  the  population  of  "  our  coun- 
try" has  been  the  growth  of  the  last  ten 
years ;  this  increase  is  three-fold  greater  than  the 
sum  of  our  numbers  In  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  it  has  been  made  while  war  has  stricken 
down  a  half  million  of  men  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood.  To  supply  the  bread  required  by 
these  attgmentary  millions,  the  area  in  cereal 
crops  has  been  constantly  enlarged,  and  yet  tha 
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eoItiTated  acres  of  our  domain  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  those  unblest  by  the  labor  of  the 
hn^ndman.  Of  the  303  mUlions  of  acres  in 
fiurms,  in  1850,  but  118,  or  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
were  "  inq>roTed,'*  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
of  that  could  be  said  to  be  cultivated.  In  ten 
years  more  the  farm  lands  had  become  407  mil- 
lions, increasing  thirty-eight  per  cent,  while 
the  proportion  **  improyed  "  was  forty  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  or  168  millions.  TVe  must  have 
at  least  500  millions  of  acres  in  fitrms  at  the 
present  time,  of  which  about  200  would  be 
classed  as  improved,  and  not  far  from  100 
actually  cultivated. 

ACBXAOB  nr  CBOP8. 

The  acreage  in  crops  has  never  been  taken  in 
Hub  oovmtiy.  In  1840  the  census  schedules  in- 
chided  nothing  but  population;  in  1850  a 
beginning  only  was  attempted  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  quantities  representing  production;  in 
1800  the  test  was  materially  enlaiged,  still 
onutting  acreage^  the  initial  point  in  the  census 
of  afanoBt  every  European  sta^te.  Such  an  im- 
provement in  the  schedules  of  1870  has  been 
strongly  uiged  upon  the  Congressional  Census 
Oommittee  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  will  doubtless  be  incorporated  into  the 
next  enumeration.  An  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tions of  1808,  from  data,  ftimishing  means  for 
an  approximation  to  correctness,  yet  one  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  ascertained  fact,  may 
be  made  as  follows,  relative  to  the  principal 
crops: 

Indian  com 84,887,000  teres. 

Wheat 18.460,000  " 

Bjc 1,651,000  *• 

OaU 9,666,000  ♦' 

Barley «W,00O  " 

Bockwlieat 1,118,000  " 

FMatoea 1,181,000  " 

Tobacco 487,000  " 

Baf 91,541,000  " 

Cotton 7,000,000  " 

KO  FROflOnBCT  OF  FAMINB. 

The  poor  of  the  land  are  not  without  bread. 
The  use  of  flour  is  prevalent  to-day  among 
large  numbers  who  did  not  use  it  in  1860;  its 
consumption,  notwithstanding  the  prices  that 
have  ruled  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
scarcely  diminished  per  eapitem  even  in  cities 
filled  with  the  laboring  poor. 

In  1889  the  wheat  crop  was  84,828,272 
bushels,  or  4.76  to  each  inhabitant;  in  1849, 
100,486,944,  or  4.83  to  each  mdividual :  in  1869, 
173,104,924,  or  5.50  per  eapUem;  in  1868,  by 
estimate,  280,000,000;  in  1869,  probably  not 
less  than  245,000,000  bushels  have  been  har- 
wted,  and  this  is  six  bushels  to  each  inhabit- 


ant of  the  country.  The  same  production  per 
eapitem  as  in  1860  would  make  the  supply 
284,000,000  bushels;  the  same  increiue  (which 
must  not  be  expected)  in  the  per  eapitem  pro- 
duction as  was  attained  between  '50  and  '60, 
would  brhig  the  yield  up  to  202,000,000  bushels 
the  present  year. 

The  reader  may  inquire  whether,  alfler  sup- 
plying the  waste  of  four  years  of  war,  while 
thousands  of  laborers  were  withdrawn  from  the 
fields,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been 
maintained  in  this  decade  as  in  that  preceding. 
Let  us  see.  Reduced  to  bushels,  the  statement 
of  foreign  shipments  is  as  follows : 

Qnaiilttr.  TalM. 

In  10  yean,  ending  with  1800.  .100,804,458  ba.  $865,178,846 
"    8     "  "        *'    1868.. 803,659,880  "     409,886,514 

Prior  to  1860, 19,989,445  bushels  per  annum ; 
since,  86,569,985  bushels— showing  a  surplus, 
so  fiir  as  exports  can  show  it,  of  more  than 
sixteen  and  a  half  millions  in  excess  of  the 
period  preceding  the  civil  war.  For  thirty 
years,  from  1829  to  1858,  the  average  export 
was  8,688,012  bushels;  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  81,558,445  bushels ;  for  forty-three  years, 
15,602,329  bushels.  The  receipts,  for  eight 
years  past,  at  $1  •40  per  bushel  (the  average), 
were  $51,286,064  per  annum ;  in  all,  $400,888,- 
614,  while  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
thirty-five  previous  years  was  but  $455,260,998. 
One  bushel  per  annum,  for  each  inhabitant,  has 
been  exported  since  1860.  It  is  evident  that 
we  must  either  have  produced  nK>re  or  eaten 
less  than  usual  during  the  period.  High  prices 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  reducing  con- 
sumption, while  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
war  increased  it  If  six  bushels  have  been 
produced  to  each  inhabitant,  production  has 
slightly  advanced ;  and  if  one  has  gone  into 
export,  and  nearly  another  into  seed,  but  little 
more  than  four  have  been  left  for  bread — a 
supply  quite  as  small  as  may  suffice  for  inexor- 
able Yankee  appetite. 

The  com  exports  have  also  increased  in  equal 
ratio,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : 

-.J.  Onrn.  Onra  HtaL 

'•™"-  BuaheU.  Bwt«1«. 

Ten  Team,  ending  1860 51,508,099....    8,418,708 

Eight''         "       1868 98,165,999....    8,084,671 

Forty-three    "      1868 196,849,975  ....  10,518,660 

The  exports  of  the  present  year  have  been 
liberal,  the  prospect  for  a  foreign  demand  in  the 
immediate  future  is  good,  and  yet  prices  are  but 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  average  of  1861,  when 
wheat,  for  export,  brought  $1  22  per  bushel, 
and  flour  $5  70  per  barrel,  in  a  currency  that 
was  equivalent  to  gold. 
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OBSAT  EXPORTS  OF  ORAtN  T7in>E8IRABLB. 

The  fects  concerning  grain  exports,  which 
show  th&t,  since  1825,  the  aggregate  export  of 
com  and  com  meal  is  equivalent  to  leee  than  a 
fourth  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year^  and  the 
total  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  during 
the  same  period  could  he  replaced  by  three  crops, 
attest  the  small  y^lue  of  foreign  shipments  of 
grain  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  is  safe 
to  have  a  surplus,  and  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
a  temporary  foreign  scarcity,  but  as  a  reliance 
for  permanent  markets,  the  foreign  trade  is 
worthless.  Our  best  markets  are  at  home; 
within  five  years  prices  have  been  highest  in 
New  York  at  a  time  when  little  foreign  demand 
existed. 

Bnt  one  per  cent  of  our  com  production  has 
been  sent  abroad,  while  for  every  bushel  ship- 
ped three  other  bushels  were  sold  to  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaport  The 
Western  farmer  who  has  harvested  one  thousand 
bushels  has  depended  upon  the  foreign  demand 
for  the  sale  of  ten  bushels,  for  which  he  may 
have  received  two  or  three  dollars,  while  the 
price  of  thirty  bushels  was  expended  in  trans- 
portation firom  the  prairies  to  the  markets  of 
Europe. 

Wheat  bears  transportation  better,  yet  the 
exports  of  wheat,  both  in  grain  and  flour,  have 
been  in  forty-three  years  bnt  670,900,182 
bushels,  worth  (not  to  the  farmer,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  shipper)  $866,149,512,  an  average 
of  $1  20  per  bushel.  During  this  enth«  period 
the  center  of  wheat  production  has  been 
marching  steadily  westward  mueh  fast&r  than 
the  center  of  populaUony  increasing  the  distance 
of  population,  while  the  increased  cost  of 
freightage  has  been  in  accelerating  ratio  to  the 
distance.  The  remedy  lies  in  transporting  com 
in  the  shape  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  wool,  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  in  producing  wheat  enough  to 
feed  the  farmers,  artisans,  and  non-producers 
of  the  country,  with  a  small  surplus  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  a  foreign  &mine.  Wheat-farm- 
ing has  been  the  curse  of  the  soil  in  the  North 
as  has  tobacco  culture  in  the  South,  deteriorat- 
ing the  soil,  diminishing  production,  and  yearly 
despoiling  new  lands. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  crop  of  last  year  produced  more 
money  than  the  yield  of  any  previous  year. 
The  production  of  the  past  three  years  has 
been,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 

1809 1,900,000  balet. 

law 8,500,000      " 

1888 2,450,000      " 

The  present  crop  will  be  larger  than  that  of 


1868,  and  may  reach  2,750,000  bales.  The 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  reached 
450,000,000  lbs.  in  1868,  and  will  be  neariy  as 
much  the  present  year.  About  one  million 
bales  are  now  required  for  the  spindles  of  this 
country,  and  new  factories  in  the  South  will 
soon  increase  the  home  demand  to  more  than 
half  of  the  home  supply.  In  1791  our  factories 
required  64  millions  of  pounds;  in  1821,  50 
millions;  in  1841,  97  millions;  in  1850,  248 
millions;  in  1860,  422  millions.  They  now 
take  more  than  in  1860,  yet  the  surplus  cotton 
for  export  yields  more  money  than  did  twioe 
the  amount  in  1860. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  since  1825 
is  26,464,838,057  pounds  of  upland,  and  860,- 
688,707  of  sea  island,  valued  at  (8,144,270,562; 
the  total  aggregate  of  exportations  of  cotton, 
about  28,500,000,000  pounds,  or  71,250,000 
bales  of  400  pounds  each.  At  one  thne  Ameri- 
can cotton  constituted  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  British  imports ;  now  about  forty- 
five  per  cent,  while  India  furnishes  lees  than 
forty. 

inSCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS. 

The  present  season,  though  one  of  peculiar 
vicissitudes,  has  been  marked  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  fruitfulness.  Among  the  crops  that 
will  show  a  larger  aggregate  yield  than  those 
of  last  year  are  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
grass,  potatoes,  and  many  of  the  fruits.  Cora, 
in  the  present  year,  as  in  the  last  a  less  than 
average  yield  per  acre,  may  yet  aggregate  a 
larger  number  of  bushels  than  the  crop  of  1868, 
which  was  estimated  at  upward  of  900,000,000 
bushels. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  census 
aggregates  of  some  of  the  principal  crops,  com- 
pared with  the  estimates  for  1868 : 

tua.  IN«.  !•«& 

Indtan  corn,  boa... SOS,071,104.. 888,793,740..  906,ar7,000 

Wheat,            ''    .. 100,486,944.. 1T3,10I,9»1..  830,000,000 

Bye,                 ''    ..  14,188,818..  21,101,880..  22,500,000 

Oat»,               "    ..146,584,179.. 172,643,16s..  265,000,000 

Barley,            '*    ..    5,197,016..  15,816,898..  88»000,00D 

Backwbeat,     "    ..    8,966,012..  17,671,818..  20,000,000 

Potatoes,         ''    ..  65,797,896.. 111,148,867..  106,000,000 

Hay,  tons 13,838,642. .  19,068,896 . .  26,000,000 

Tobacco,  lbs 199,782,685.  .484,209,461 . .  820.000,000 

CottOD,  bales 2,446,798..    6,887,062..  2,450.000 

Sngar.hhdB 286,814..       280,962..  S4,SB< 

The  sugar  interest,  nearly  destroyed  in  18C3, 
has  recuperated  with  great  rapidity.  In  1864 
the  product  was  6,658  hogsheads;  in  1865, 
15,500;  m  1866,  41,000;  in  1867,  87,647.'  The 
acreage  of  the  last  season  is  doubled  the  present 
year,  and  tlie  yield,  though  reduced  by  early 
frost,  will  show  a  lai^e  increase. 
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The  poUto  crap  is  very  largclj  increaaed, 
torposiiig  the  Qgures  fur  1800. 

NQKBEBS  or   FARX  STOCK. 

The  foUowiog  estimate  of  the  nombera  of  the 
difliu«at  kinds  of  farm  auinuUs  in  the  country 
is  corop«red  with  cenaus  exhibits : 

ltw««. US6.TI9  ....    6.»49,1T4  ....    e,8»,7M 

Miiha. BSa.Stl  ....    1.1GI,l4a  ....      Ki.sei 

ftttit ie.n9,9trT  ....  ■s.mn.oifl  ....  si.4S3,i<» 

Sheep 21,1SS.W)  ....  a4Tl,»iS  ....  »T,TB4,»TB 

SwIdb. sojH,n>  ..--  n.s»,s(tT ....  n^s,<i« 

A  ;rest  scarcit  J  of  swine  has  existed  tbrongb- 
ont  ttke  South  since  the  war,  and  reduced 
DQinbaB  are  reported  fhim  most  of  the  States 
of  the  North.  Cftttle  became  reduced  conslder- 
sUf  in  numbers,  bat  are  constantlj  increasing. 
The  estimates  are  not  tooblgh  ;  a  cenmiH  at  the 
ptMeot  date  iroald  dautitless  exceed  these 
dgnrea. 

FBOSPECI  TOR  PHODOCTKOT. 

At  the  present  time,  wiille  a  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  eiiata,  there  is  an  unuraal  degrea  of 
enterprise  «ilisted  in  Tarious  branches  of  pro- 
duction. Stock  fkrms  of  tens  of  thotiMnds  of 
acres  are  bighly  remunerative ;  wheat  culture 
oa  fanni  embracing  thousanda  of  acres  yield 
large  prt^ts ;  cotton  plantotiona,  genra^ly 
'imall,  are  in  some  instances  eclipdng  their 
Ibrmer  area ;  a  firm  of  vineyardiats  In  North 
Carolina  is  {danting  four  hnndred  acres  in 
nrioos  kinds  of  grapes,  and  patting  ont  an 
orchard  of  fifteen  tbonsand  Ducheise  d'Angou- 
leme  pear-trees ;  another  company  In  the  same 
Slate  has  started  an  orclurd  of  two  hundred 
•Dd  flfty  thousand  peach-treea;  while  other 
operators  are  planting  whole  forms  in  small- 
froita,  in  peanuts,  in  castor  beans,  and  other 
qiecial  crops.  There  is  an  awakening  of  enter- 
prise, a  birth  of  new  ideas  in  piactlcal  farming, 
Mpecially  in  the  South,  which  must  tend  to 
increase  production,  and  swell  the  store  of  food 
products  for  a  people  growing  by  natural  io- 
ocsse,  and  bster  stitl  by  Immigration  from  all 
qnarten  of  the  globe. 


flEOBGE    PE4B0DT. 


THE  deatli  of  this  eminent  mcrcbanl — eml- 
^  nent  chiefly  on  account  of  hia  broadcast  yet 
well-digested  pbilanlhropy— was  announced  by 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  on  the  4lh  of  NoTem- 
ber  last,  and  produced  no  little  emotion  in 
general  society.  He  had  been  so  lately  among 
us,  and  such  hopes  had  been  entertained  of 
Mme  improremcnt  In  his  health  by  the  use  of 


Uie  waters  at  the  Virginia  Springs  last  bl 
that  it  could  hardly  Itc  credited  that  lie  had 
returned  to  England  only  to  die.  But  his 
Bj-8tcm  had  been  so  prostrated  previously,  that 
what  relief  might  have  been  received  by  any 
medical  or  hygienic  treatment  was  only  fur  a 
short  time. 

He  was,  however,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  ngc,  a  span  of  lifo  really  great  wlien  we 
contemplate  his  activity  in  and  devotion  to 
business  puisuila  ftont  a  period  early  in  liis 
youth.  A  constitution  naturally  healthy  and 
vigorous  was  well  fortified  by  bis  habits  of 
temperance  and  Ihigality.  He  had  a  large 
development  of  brain  laterally,  and  a  tempera- 
ment contributing  to  balance  and  buoyancy  of 
mind.  He  could  undertake  and  sustain  large 
and  grave  responsibilities  without 


PORraAiI  or  asoBoa 

experiencing  the  wearing  solicitade  and  men- 
tal strain  which  most  men  suffer  In  such  cir- 
cumatancce.  The  breadth  between  the  tcmplus 
and  at  the  eyes  shows  the  shrewd  contriver, 
close  calculator,  and  nielhodicnl  worker. 

He  was  essentially  a  pntclicnl  man  In 
thought  and  action.  Bteady  application  with- 
ont  worry  or  fHction,  obstemlous  habits,  a  high 
estimate  of  honor  and  integrity,  a  profound 
insight  of  human  character,  rigid  economy, 
and  discriminating  prudence  were  among  the 
mental  qualities  conducive  to  hIa  great  euccmi. 
His  lift:.  It  may  be  said,  was  remarhsble  for 
scarcely  more  than  (br  Its  busluesa  entcrpriae 
and  the  accumulation  of  immense  riches,  and 
for  the  munificent  philanthropy  which  adorned 
its  closing  years. 

Mr.  Peabody  cameofo'd  Puritan  itMk,  and 
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was  born  at  Danyera,  Mass.,  Febniaiy  18tli, 
1795.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  his 
onlj  education  was  obtained  at  the  district 
school  of  his  native  place.  When  but  a  mere 
boy  of  eleven  he  entered  a  grocery  in  Dan- 
vers,  and  did  his  part  of  the  miscellaneous 
duties  of  such  a  situation.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  became  clerk  in  his  brother's  dry- 
goods  store  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  two 
years  afterward  went  into  business  as  a  part- 
ner of  his  uncle  at  Gteoxgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  over  whose  business  he  had  entire 
control. 

When  the  war  of  1812  opened  with  England, 
young  Peabody  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and 
saw  some  service  at  Fort  Warburton.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship in  the  dirapery  business  with  Mr.  Elisha 
Riggs,  a  fHend  of  his  who  famished  the  nec- 
essary capital.  The  enterprise  proving  a  suc- 
cess, the  firm  in  1815  removed  to  Baltimore. 
.  In  the  prosecution  of  business  Peabody  visit- 
ed England  several  times,  and  having  become 
convinced  that  his  interests  would  be  best  sub- 
served by  settling  in  London,  he  in  1887  re- 
moved thither,  and  continued  in  trade  some 
years  with  much  success. 

In  1843  he  became  a  banker,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  his  native  skill,  sagacity,  and 
energy  acquired  in  that  vocation  the  bulk  of 
his  vast  fortune.  His  numerous  and  most  lib- 
eral offerings  to  education  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  which  have  made  his  name  so 
popular,  would  require  no  little  space  for  spe- 
cific mention.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
will  bear  reiteration  here,  as  his  contribution 
of  about  $200,000  to  found  the  Danvers  Pea- 
body Institute;  $1,400,000  to  the  Baltimore 
Institute;  $1,500,000  to  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Fund;  $150,000  each  to  Yale  and  Har- 
vard Colleges ;  $2,000,000  to  the  London  poor. 
Among  his  relatives  living  he  is  said  to  have 
distributed  $1,500,000,— those  the  most  distant 
in  degree  of  consanguinity  receiving  $50,000, 
and  those  nearer  $100,000. 

Just  as  he  was  embarking  for  his  last  visit  to 
this  country  he  received  a  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria,  expressing  her  sympathy  for  his  ill 
health  and  her  appreciation  of  his  munificence 
to  British  subjects.  A  public  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey  was  accorded  to  his  remains 
before  their  transportation  to  his  native  place 
in  Massachusetts. 

As  a  banker,  he  dealt  chiefiy  in  American 
securities,  and  pursued  so  straightforward  and 
honorable  a  cotuse  that  his  name  not  only 
came  to  be  a  guarantee  for  credit,  but  contrib- 


I  uted  largely  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
foreign  capitalists  in  our  national  finances. 
Among  his  peculiarities,  one  was  that  of  aa 
indisposition  to  have  a  house  of  his  own. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  bachelor,  and  at  the  same  time 
fond  of  society.  He  cared  little  for  himself  in 
all  things,  and  at  the  dinners  he  gave  from 
time  to  time  to  his  friends,  while  everything 
attractive  to  the  appetite  was  provided,  he 
found  all  the  gustatory  pleasure  he  desired  in 
a  plain,  simple  dinner. 

He  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Curtis  M. 
Lampson,  an  old  friend,  for  several  years,  and 
there  it  was  that  he  died.  For  some  time 
before  his  death  he  was  so  annoyed  by  appli' 
cants  of  all  sorts  for  charity,  that  he  would  not 
suf  er  his  name  and  residence  to  appear  in  any 
directory  or  court  guide.  His  statue  shortly 
before  his  death  had  been  set  up  in  the  .Royal 
Exchange  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  London  business  world. 
The  London  2ihiM  thus  speaks  of  him : 
'*  Mr.  Peabody  was  not  a  man  of  impulsive, 
emotional  benevolence,  but  rather  of  Judicious, 
widely-spread  beneficence.  His  liberality  was 
not  posthumous.  He  gave  from  his  own  sub- 
stance ;  did  not  surrender  what  death  wrested 
from  him.  His  services,  both  to  his  native  and 
adopted  country,  were  fittingly  and  graciously 
recognized  in  royal  letters  and  the  tlianks  of 
Congress.  Merchants,  in  passing  his  statue 
daily,  do  not  need  to  leam  from  the  consum- 
mate man  of  busmess  how  to  gain  money. 
His  career  may  teach  them  how  it  may  be 
wisely  spent" 

4»» 

THE   BEAUTIFUL. 


THnfE  not  that  God  hath  covered  the  hills 
with  their  soft,  green  robe,  or  the  meadows 
with  their  dark,  flowing  grass,  interspersed 
with  pure  lilies,  for  naught  but  the  eye  of 
an  unthinking  gazer  to  look  upon. 

Every  spear  or  blade  of  grass  hath  ite 
name  and  nature.  Every  bud  hath  its  sweets 
ness,  and  every  flower,  bush,  and  tree  hath 
its  separate  mission  on  earth,  and  doth  fulfill 
it.  The  beautiful  harmony  of  nature  mani- 
fests the  inanimate  love  of  earth  for  the 
source  whence  it  came.  Become  familiar 
with  the  outward  beautiful,  and  the  inward 
beauties  of  thy  spirit  will  expand  more  and 
still  more  rapidly.  Cultivate  a  taste  for  that 
which  can  but  elevate  thee  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.    Let  thy  labor  be  truthful. 
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and  thy  reward  will  be  beautiful  as  truth 
understood  in  purity.  Let  thy  desires  center 
in  that  which  should  be  the  desire  of  every 
one  on  earth,  to  glorii^  GK>d  by  the  elevation 

Uf  vnan  ♦       ♦       ♦ 


aiund 


FACTS   IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

WE  are  told  that ''  the  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  made  to  be  sought  out  by  them  who 
foar  Him  i"  and  therefore  when  I  am  in  earnest 
pQiBuii  of  any  knowledge  of  His  domgs,  in  any 
branch  of  natural  histoiy,  I  feel  that  I  am  do* 
i^g  so  upon  the  best  authority;  and  it  is  a  de- 
light only  second  to  the  power  of  creating,  to 
have  a  long  search  rewarded  by  success.    For 
fix^  long  summers  I  had  such  an  interest,  and 
I  will  relate  my  experience.    Who  that  has 
wpoii  a  childhood  in  the  country  has  not  heard 
of  the  '^  snake  made  out  of  a  horse-hair,"  and 
has  not  tried  his  own  hand  at  such  creation,  I 
wonder?    At  ten  years  old,  I  was  told  by  my 
young  brothers  that  if  I  put  a  horse-hair  in 
water  for  nine  days,  I  should  find  it  alive  on 
the  tenth  day.    So  I  determined  upon  making 
the  trial ;  and  looking  for,  and  finding  a  nice, 
long,  black  horse-hair,  I  *'  cribbed"  an  old  Un 
hann  from  the  kitchen,  and  filling  it  with  clear 
well-water,  made  my  way  laboriously  with  it 
In  my  hand  up  the  high  fence  to  the  top  of  the 
wood-house,  IVom  thence  to  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen.  Certainly  there  must  be  some  special 
watch  and  ward  kept  upon  children's  lives, 
and  if  so,  my  guardian  angel  had  fUU  occupa- 
tioQ  to  keep  my  neck  whole  in  childhood  I    I 
got  safely  up,  and  deposited  my  basin  behind 
the  chimney,  to  keep  my  proceedings  out  of 
sight  of  my  brothers,  knowing  how  little  chance 
I  had  of  success  if  they  found  out  the  possibility 
of  mounting  to  the  kitchen  roof.     Day  after 
day  I  watched  my  opportunity  to  go  up  to  see 
what  progress  my  snake  was  making,  but  the 
tenth  day  came  and  went,  and  the  horse-hair 
was  there,  but  the  snake  was  not    Sadly  "  put 
oat,"  I  assured  my  brothers  that  it  '*  couldnH 
be  done;"  still  they  asserted  that  it  had  hem 
dmm^  for  "some  of  tha  boys"  had  done  it; 
there  was  some  fidlure  in  my  way  of  dxAng  it, 
for  moat  certainly  horse-hair  did  come  to  life 
la  water. 

Tears  passed  away,  and  I  grew  to  maturity, 
bat  with  added  yean  came  stronger  cravings 


to  know  more  of  natural  history,  and  I  did  not 
forget  my  attempt  at  creation.  One  day  while 
spending  a  summer  in  the  country,  a  small 
packet  of  green  moss  was  sent  to  me,  with  a 
message  that  I  should  find  something  in  it  that 
I  might  care  for,  and  opening  it,  I  found  the 
object  of  my  childish  desire,  a  seemingly  live 
horse-hair.  All  my  old  interest  revived,  and  I 
1n^^  asking  eveiybody  likely  or  unlikely  to 
know, "'  Where  does  that  creature  come  from  ?  " 
and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  how  firmly  the  old 
childish  idea  had  been  impressed  also  upon 
ihi  generations  preceding  and  following  me. 
Still  I  refhsed  beUef.  I  said,  *'  It  is  unlike  all 
we  know  of  propagating  life,  and  why  this  ex- 
ception? I  don't  believe  it"  One  old  man 
asked,  "  Can  you  prove  the  contrary?"  I  re- 
plied, "Not  now,  but  I  will  in  time;"  but  tiie 
searoh  ofmany  days  brought  no  results.  Two 
years  after,  a  little  bit  of  stick  was  handed  to 
me,  witii  one  curled  into  a  knot  about  it,  and  I 
eagerly  asked  where  it  was  found,  and  was 
told  that  it  had  been  picked  up  in  the  littie 
stream,  **  down  by  the  rOad,  dose  to  the  bridge." 
''Then,"  said  I,  "it  goes  into  my  aquarium, 
that  I  may  learn  its  habits,  and  now  I  shall 
know  all  about  it"  So,  early  next  morning,  I 
was  "  down  by  the  road,  close  to  tiie  bridge,*' 
and  looking  intently  into  the  shallow  water ; 
the  sun  chanced  to  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  water-edge 
visible,  and  I  found  to'  my  great  Joy  several 
twined  in  a  knot  about  more  than  one  blade  of 
water-covered  grass.  "  Ah,"  said  I,  "  all  in  a 
knot  together;  are  they  social  in  their  habits,  I 
wonder?  Nocturnal,  too,  I  suspect;  for  so 
few,  comparatively,  know  about  them,  and 
most  of  those  I  question  have  heard  of  tiiem, 
but  few  speak  of  eeeivg  them."  So  I  took  my 
treasures  home  and  put  them  into  my  aqua* 
rium.  At  night  I  found  them  swimming  with 
wavy  motion,  but  by  day  they  were  coiled 
about  the  stems  of  some  water-plant  And 
there,  for  a  time,  my  knowledge  of  them  rested, 
and  my  first  question  was  unanswered. 

Oh,  the  pleasures  of  that  aquarium !  the  de- 
light of  searching  brook,  running  stream,  and 
canal  for  all  sorts  of  things  to  stock  it !  the  in- 
terest of  watching  the  habits  of  the  creatures 
that  I  found  1  the  sense  of  something  achieved 
after  groping  tlirough  piles  of  mud  dragged 
fK>m  brooks  and  streams  to  find  some  living 
thing  hitherto  unknown  to  me,  and  to  try  to 
find  in  books  all  they  could  teach  of  it !  My 
room  was  a  charming  place  to  me  tiiat  one 
summer  in  the  oountiy.  My  aquarium  so 
}  beautafhlly  kept,  and  my  fishes  knowmg  me  so 
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well  that  they  came  to  the  side  whenever  I 
appeared,  to  be  fed  by  my  hand ;  my  tables 
covered  with  wire  covers,  borrowed  from  the 
kitchen,  and  used  as  nurseries  for  cateipillars 
and  worms,  lovely  in  my  sight,  though  odious 
to  every  one  else ;  my  little  book-case  emptied 
of  books  that  my  collection  of  insects  might  be 
kept  nicely  till  the  sunmier  was  over,  and  the 
case  ready  for  them ;  my  two  pet  tortoises,  and 
the  crane  with  the  broken  wing,  brought  to 
me  for  cure.  "Not  very  refined  pursuits," 
does  some  one  say  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  though  the  sun  had  small  *re- 
spect  for  my  complexion,  and  my  hands  were 
not  over  fair  nor  always  presentable ;  but  all 
that  was  more  than  made  up  to  me  by  the  in- 
tense delight  I  felt  while  striving  to  learn  more 
of  the  mivd  of  Ghdj  and  in  my  nearer  approach 
to  Him,  and  appreciation  of  Hia  goodness  to 
every  living  thing.  Many  times  when  I  have 
been  watching  one  of  my  worms  changing  into 
the  pupa,  or  passing  into  its  final  state  of  the 
perfect  insect,  my  heart  has  overflowed  with 
love  for  and  trust  in  Him.  Oh,  how  much 
they  lose  of  instruction  and  delight  who  care 
for  none  of  these  things  I  But  I  am  digressing. 
Having  learned  all  that  my  aquarium  could 
reveal  to  me  of  my  hair  snake  {Oi>rdias  varius), 
I  found  myself  still  far  from  my  first  question. 
Five  years  had  passed  since  I  had  said  I  would 
yet  discover  whence  ^they  came,  and  I  had 
sought  for  some  account  of  them  in  books,  but 
had  received  no  satisfaction,  and  was  rather 
discouraged,  but  by  no  means  ready  to  give  it 
up.  Some  writers  must  know,  if  I  did  not,  and 
they  had  written  of  things  quite  as  insignificant, 
but  no  authors  to  whose  works  I  had  access 
said  a  word  about  the  matter.  One  day,  late 
in  September,  I  was  "  paddling,"  as  often  be- 
fore, in  a  running  stream,  my  feet  protected 
by  India-rubber  boots ;  in  my  hand  a  tin  cup 
to  collect  spoils,  and  my  eyes  earnestly  search- 
ing under  every  stone  for  whatever  I  could 
find.  I  fouhd  an  unusually  large  OortUeUj  and 
with  it  what  I  thought  was  a  white  one.  The 
white  one  looked  exactly  like  a  needleAil  of 
white  sewing  cotton  rolled  about  in  the  month 
and  ejected  again,  and  when  I  got  heme  I 
found,  to  my  disappointment,  that  it  broke  into 
very  small  bits  as  I  took  it  up.  But  a  thought 
struck  me.  I  gathered  up  my  treasures  and 
wont  to  my  room  and  shut  myself  in.  Then  I 
put  my  Qordias  into  a  saucer  of  water,  and  sat 
down  to  watch  it  In  a  little  while  it  began 
to  deposit  a  white  thread  that  soon  became 
another  tangled  length  of  fine  sewing-cotton. 
I  had  found  it  after  five  years*  study  and  sdarch  I 


It  was  the  ova!  Only  once  after  did  I  have 
such  a  recompense  for  labor  of  that  kind.  It 
was  after  I  had  triumphed  over  the  laughter 
and  ridicule  excited  by  my  declaration  that  I 
had  found  the  origin  of  water  snails  in  a  bit  of 
transparent  jelly,  found  upon  a  stone  in  the 
stream,  and  after  some  days  the  microscope 
had  verified  my  assertion,  when  ns  yet  the 
snails  were  but  visible  as  dark  spots,  not  larger 
than  a  dot  I  put  the  ova  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  (the  parent  died  as  soon  as  it  had  fulfilled 
the  law  of  nature,  "increase  and  multiply '% 
In  a  month  I  emptied  the  water  into  my  aqua- 
rium. In  November  I  put  a  lighted  candle,  at 
night,  behind  the  aquarium,  and  saw  multi- 
tudes of  little  hair  snakes,  so  small  and  fine 
that  one  might  easily  overlook  them,  attached 
to^  the  pebbles  and  stones  by  suction  of  the 
mouth,  like  lamprey  eels,  and  while  thus  an- 
chored, they  were  wriggling  about  in  high  en- 
joyment. 

So  I  had  at  length  traced  them  from  their 
first  state  to  their  last,  not  omitting  that  they 
buried  themselves  in  the  mud  as  cold  weather 
came.  I  had  no  particular  liking  for  the  crea- 
ture,— ^it  reminded  me  too  much  of  a  snake, 
which  is  an  object  of  detestation  to  me ;  but  the 
enjoyment  I  found  in  my  search  consisted 
mostly  in  searching  out  the  works  of  God  in 
the  creation  of  living  things.  And  oh,  what 
lessons  of  faith  and  trust  do  we  learn  by  these 
studies !  "  His  tender  mercies  arc  over  aiU  His 
works ;"  and  if  He  cares  for  these  beings  of  a 
day,  how  much  more  may  we,  whom  He  made 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  rest  in  the  as- 
surance of  His  love  and  care  ?  "  Much  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  "  but  oh,  the  closest 
study  into  tlie  works  of  His  creative  power  is 
strength  to  the  weak  in  faith  and  hope,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  to  those  who  have  do 
other  helper.  b. 

4t» 


THE   HEDGEHOG. 

THIS  rather  curious  animal,  in  technical 
language  Erinacew  EuropeuSy  belongs  to 
the  Insectivora  or  insect-eating  animals,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  common  swine 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  although  the 
name  " hedgehog'^  would  appear  to  ally  it 
to  that  class  of  domestic  animals.  When 
full  grown  it  is  about  nine  inches  in  length. 
'Ab  upper  part  is  covered  with  sharp  spines ; 
its  body  is  thick ;  the  neck  short ;  the  crown 
of  the  head  high;  the  snout  long  and  acnte ; 
the  ears  are  of  a  medium  size  and  somewhat 
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rounded;  tbe  toea  are  ftrmed  with  itrong 
nails ;  the  tail  is  very  abort,  and  in  some  Bpe- 
dee  eatirelj  wanting. 

Hie  muide  of  the  hedgehog  being  formed 
in  a  manner  cloaelj  analogous  to  that  of  the 
^,  donbtleas  aoggeeted  its  name. 

It  b  evident  from  the  knowledge  possessed 
of  this  animal  by  tnBn;  nations,  both  in 
ancient  aad  modem  timea,  that  its  range  was 
and  still  ia  extensire.  It  is  rerj  freqaently 
found  in  England,  and  liTee  in  small  thickets, 


panse  throw  itself  down, 
contracting  at  the  same  instant  into  a  ball,  in 
which  condition  it  would  reach  the  ground, 
from  a  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and 
immediately  uikfblding  itself  would  scamper 
away  as  if  entirely  nnafibcted  by  the  severe 

Hedgehogs  live  in  pairs,  and  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits, — remuning  rolled  np  in  th^ 
retreats  during  the  day,  bat  coming  forth  on 
the  approBGh  of  nig^t  to  seek  their  food  and 


BXDOXHOa     AND     TODHG. 


CO  the  borders  of  woods  and  copses,  in  hedges 
and  in  dry  ditches.  A  singular  combination 
of  Musclee  enables  the  hedgehog  to  inclose 
itself  in  its  panoply  of  spines  as  in  a  mantle 
or  hood,  the  margin  of  which  is  closed  b; 
meaos  of  a  circular  muscle,  the  head  and 
limbs  being  drawn  in.  While  the  animal  ia 
thus  enveloped  in  its  armed  skin,  the  spines 
stiffly  radiate  as  from  a  ball,  and  so  powerful 
is  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  when  folded 
«p,  that  the  hedgehog  might  be  tara  in 
pieces  aa  easily  as  pnlled  open. 

Be  elastic  and  strong  is  this  covering,  that 
the  little  animal  can  roll  or  throw  itself  down 
a  conaiderable  height  without  receiving  the 
ilightest  injury. 

Hi.  Bell,  an  English  naturalist,  states  that 
he  has  seen  repeatedly  a  domesticated  hedge- 
hog run  along  the  wall  of  an  area,  and  with- 


ramble  over  the  meadows  and  through  the 
forests.  They  prey  on  insects,  eggs,  worms, 
snails,  frogs,  nestlings,  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetables,  as  roota,  grasses,  gooseberries,  and 
strawberries  when  it  can  gain  access  to  them, 
and  the  ripe  fruita  which  fal!  from  the  trees 
in  orchards.  Tlie  female  breeds  early  in  the 
sammer,  having  formed  a  nest  with  much 
skill,  roofed  so  as  to  shed  the  rain,  and  lined 
within  with  leaves  and  mosa.  The  young, 
from  two  to  four  in  number,  are  blind  at 
their  birth,  about  two  inches  long,  and  per- 
fectly white  and  naked,  though  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  spines  ore  even  then  percepti- 
ble. They  soon  begin  to  develop  themselves, 
but  it  LB  not  until  a  late  period  that  the 
young  are  able  to  draw  down  the  skin  over 
the  muscle  and  fold  themselves  into  a  com- 
plete ball 
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The  hedgehog  may  be  easily  domesticated, 
and  even  becomes  familiar,  feeding  on  soaked 
bread,  yegetablea,  and  meat  The  CaJmucki 
keep  it  in  their  huts  instead  of  cats,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  yermin.  In  England, 
it  has  been  made  serviceable  to  clear  houses 
of  crickets,  beetles,  and  other  insects ;  and 
as  it  keeps  quiet  in  its  neot  all  day,  and  only 
is  aotiTC  at  night,  it  is  not  merely  harmless 
but  usefuL 

It  is  a  hybemating  animal,  passin^g  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  complete  torpidity,  and 
when  discovered  in  that  condition  it  resem- 
bles a  ball  of  herbage,  so  thickly  has  it  cov- 
ered itself  with  dried  leaves,  grass,  and  moss. 

Many  singular  notions  have  prevailed  with 
reference  to  the  hedgehog.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, a  very  old  writer,  affirms  that  the  right 
eye  of  one  of  these  animals  fried  in  oil,  kept 
in  a  brass  vessel,  and  used  as  an  ointment  t# 
the  eyes,  would  enable  a  person  to  see  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Pliny  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  hedge- 
hogs are  capable  of  draining  dry  the  milk  of 
cows  during  the  night,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
dairymaid  and  the  anger  of  their  employer, 
but  this  story  is  not  sustained  by  modern  ob- 
servation. 

A  most  interesting  fact  in  the  nature  of  the 
animal  is  that  well-authenticatcd  one  of  its 
ability  to  receive  the  bites  of  the  most  poi- 
sonous animals  without  injury.  M.  Lenz, 
who  announced  this  discovery,  says  that  he 
had  in  his  house  a  female  hedgehog  which 
he  kept  in  a  large  box.  He  often  put  into 
the  box  some  adders,  which  it  attacked  with 
avidity,  seizing  them  indifferently  by  the 
head,  the  body,  or  the  tail.  On  one  occasion 
he  witnessed  a  combat  between  one  of  these 
creatures  and  a  viper.  When  the  hedgehog 
came  near  and  smelled  the  snake  (for  with 
these  animals  the  sense  of  sight  is  obtuse), 
she  seized  it  by  the  head  and  held  it  fast  be- 
tween her  teeth,  but  without  appearing  to  do 
it  any  serious  harm,  for  having  disengaged 
its  head,  it  assumed  a  furious  and  menacing 
attitude,  and  hissing  vehemently,  inflicted 
several  severe  bites  on  the  hedgehog.  The 
little  animal  did  not,  however,  recoil  from 
the  bites  of  the  viper,  or,  indeed,  seem  to 
care  much  about  them.  At  last,  when  the 
reptile  was  fatigued  by  its  efforts,  she  again 
seized  it  by  the  head,  which  she  ground 


between  her  teeth,  compressing  the  fangs  and 
glands  of  poison,  and  then  devouring  every 
part  of  the  body. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  hedgehog  can  eat 
with  impunity  a  large  number  of  canthar- 
ides.  A  German  physician  in  the  course  of 
some  experiments  to  test  the  susceptibility 
of  the  animal  to  effects  of  poison,  gave  it 
strong  doses  of  prussic  acid,  arsenic,  opium, 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  none  of  which  did 
it  any  apparent  harm. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  flesh  of  the 
hedgehog  is  esteemed  as  food ;  the  gipsies  of 
England  especially  accounting  it  a  delicacy. 


-♦«♦- 


A  spoireE^ 

WHAT  IT  tS,  Ain>  WHEBB  IT  CX>MB8  FBOIC 

"  WHAT  is  a  sponge  made  of?  "  sidd  George, 

^  '  gasping,  snuffing  and  winking  under  his 
Croton  bath.  No  one  near  could  tell  him ;  and 
the  maid  suggested  that  he  ^  needn't  be  askin* 
such  ibolish  questions,  but  just  keep  still  and 
be  washed,"  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

Now  listen,  George,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
a  sponge  is. 

The  very  sponge  which  washes  your  iaca 
was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  was  part  of  a  living  animal. 

For  a  long  time  sponges  were  supposed  to 
be  plants,  but  later  observations  have  decided 
them  to  be  animals,  and  they  are  placed  in 
the  class  Protozoa,  the  class  most  resembling 
plants. 

When  first  found  in  the  water  their  appear- 
ance is  very  different  from  this  which  you  now 
see. 

This  is  the  skeleton  only,  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  our  bones.  When  this  was  a  com- 
plete living  thing,  deep  down  under  water,  it 
was  covered  all  over  the  outside,  and  filled  in 
every  one  of  these  little  holes  with  a  soft  sub- 
stance something  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
this  was  like  our  flesh ;  it  was  fastened  tightly 
to  a  rock,  and  its  color  was  a  bluish  black  on 
the  upper  side,  and  a  dirty  white  below.  It 
was  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  a  plant,  because 
it  was  always  &8t  in  one  place;  but  for  other 
reasons  it  is  decidedly  an  animal  All  Ihiough 
this  mass  is  a  regular  circulation,  like  our 
blood  and  food.  It  has  been  seen  to  absorb 
nutritious  matteiv-that  is,  to  eat,  or,  rather 
drink.  You  see  all  over  its  surface  orifices  or 
holes;  these  communicate  with  each  other 
throughout    Into  the  largest  of  these,  called 
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porea,  the  sea  water  is  constantly  entering; 
and  ont  of  the  small  ones,  called  yents,  it  is 
r^;alarly  spoated  ont;  and  it  doubtless  finds 
in  the  sea  water  minute  animals  which  serve 
it  for  food,  and  increase  its  bulk. 

And  this  strange  animal  produces  others  like 
itself;  I  will  tell  yon  how. 

From  the  soft  part  a  little  globule  is  seen  to 
float  off,  and  after  moving  about  a  while  yery 
briskly  here  and  there,  as  if  looking  for  a  place, 
it  fastens  itself  to  some  rock.  Kezt,  gradually 
begins  to  be  seen  the  more  solid  skeleton 
(what  we  have  here) ;  Uie  soft  part  increases, 
and  so  it  grows ;  not  yery  slowly,  either,  for 
the  divers  find  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  large 
enough  to  bring  away. 

To  get  these  sponges  fh>m  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  furnishes  occupation  for  a  great  number 
of  people.  One  thousand  men  are  busy  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  alone;  and  thousands 
besides,  with  many  hundred  boats,  are  engaged 
•  in  the  Golf  of  Machri,  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
and  elsewhere ;  so  that  in  many  villages  there, 
fixMn  May  to  September~-the  best  diving  time 
—only  old  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  bo 
finmd. 

The  finest  kind  is  brought  from  the  jEgean 
Sea.  At  daylight  there,  in  the  summer  time, 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant — for  it  requires 
smooth  water — ^the  boats,  each  with  six  or 
^ght  men  and  one  pair  of  oars,  will  leave  the 
diors  and  proceed  to  where  the  water  is  eight 
er  ten  or  even  thirty  fathoms  deep ;  for  those 
found  in  shallow  water  are  veiy  inferior. 

Here  they  stop,  and  the  divers  prepare  to 
descend.  Each  one  puts  a  hoop  around  his 
nei^  and  to  this  fastens  a  bag,  in  which  the 
iponges  are  put  as  they  are  gathered.  In  very 
deep  water  the  diver  uses  a  rope  with  a  stone 
to  it  He  sinks  the  stone  to  the  spot  he  in- 
tends to  reach,  and  this  holds  the  rope  steady, 
which  he  uses  to  assist  himself  in  coming  up 
again  to  the  surface. 

After  being  busy  thus  till  noon,  they  return 
to  some  of  those  pleasant  little  nooks  which 
abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
prepare  what  they  have  gathered  fit  for  sale. 

The  first  thing  is  to  press  out  tho  soft  part 
of  the  animal,  and  then  to  bleach  out  the  re- 
mainder in  the  sun ;  so  they  beat  them,  and 
stamp  them,  and  trample  them,  till  there  is  no 
more  life  left 

The  skeleton  part  is  then  washed,  and  spread 
in  the  sun  until  it  is  quite  clean,  and  grows  to 
he  this  dull  yellow  color ;  then  it  is  packed  in 
b^p,  and  sent  to  market  for  sale— sent  to  all 
parti  of  Asta,  SoiDpe,  and  America. 


A   SON'S    AirSWEB 

Ain)    ▲   FATHBB*S    BEFOBMATIOIT. 


"WHAT  wUl  you  take  to  drink?''  asked  a 
*'  waiter  of  a  young  lad  who  for  the  first 
time  accompanied  his  father  to  a  public  dinner. 
Uncertain  what  to  say,  and  feeling  sure  that  he 
could  not  be  wrong  if  he  followed  his  father's 
example,  he  replied,  'Til  take  what  fhther 
takes." 

The  answer  reached  his  &ther's  ear,  and  in- 
stantly the  fhll  responsibility  of  his  position 
flashed  upon  hhn.  If  he  said, "  Pll  take  ale," 
as  he  had  always  said  before,  his  son  would 
take  it  ako,  and  then  ?  And  the  father  shud- 
dered as  the  history  of  several  young  men, 
<mce  prondshig  as  his  own  bright  lad,  and 
ruined  by  drink,  started  up  in  solemn  warning 
before  him.  Should  his  hopes  also  be  blasted, 
and  that  open-faced  lad  become  a  burden? 
But  for  strong  drink  they  would  have  been 
active,  earnest,  prosperous  men ;  and  if  it  could 
work  such  ruin  upon  them,  was  his  own  lad 
safe?  Quicker  than  lightning  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  in  a  moment  the 
decision  was  made.  "  If  the  boy  falls  he  will 
not  have  me  to  blame;"  and  then  hi  tones 
tremulous  with  emotion,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  kn^w  him,  he  said, "  Wait- 
er, ril  take  water ;"  and  fcom.  that  day  to  this 
strong  drink  has  been  banished  from  that  man's 
table  and  fh>m  that  man's  home. 


GrviNa  pBEBEiirrB.— Presents  should  always 
be  the  firee  or  spontaneous  gifts  of  the  givers, 
not  in  the  way  of  charities,  but  as  mementoes^ 
gifts,  from  heart  to  heart  rather  than  horn  pock- 
et to  pocket  The  payment  of  honest  debts,  or 
rendering  an  equivalent  for  services  received, 
can  not  come  under  the  head  of  a  present 

The  gift  of  good  books  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  and  permanent  of  presents. 
How  we  cherish  the  volumes  received  from 
loving  hearts,  and  how  constantly  we  are 
pleasantly  reminded  of  the  dear  donors !  But 
if  the  present  be  composed  of  substances  which 
make  the  user  worse  rather  than  better,  such, 
for  example,  as  alcoholic  liquors  or  tobacco, 
it  would  be  like  giving  **  edged  tools  to  infants," 
which  only  injure,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  the 
objects  of  affection. 

Qive  presents,  but  be  judicious  in  their  selec- 
tion ;  be  sensible  in  their  appropriation,  and 
see  to  it  that  they  bring  happiness  rather  than 
sorrow  and  misery  to  the  recipient 
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J.  Lots.— On  of  oftprlag,  tsd  kH  yoimg. 


t.  COKBATminu.— Deranfo.  etmnse,  latnpldltj. 


B.  AcQUismTEn™.— ytnmlllT,  ei 

0.  SHMnmnna.— Sstrconlrol.  poller,  ntlcencc. 

1.  CA(m<Mn)<EU.-aiurdsdii«u,  ufetT,  (pnrobenaloii 
1.  ArFBOBiTmMiH.— Lava  of  (pplanse  and  diBpli;, 
a.  BlLF-Eltui).— Seir-regpeci.  dlrnlty,  Indspsadeoce, 
I.  FiBHHHi.— SUhlllty.  paruiTennce,  dacuron. 

i.  OawMiiiKTioniNna.— Senu  at  right  and  duty. 
9.  Hon.— Expecutfon,  intldpsllon  at  Riinn  good. 


-,— Intnltlon,  preeclance.  MVa. 
r.— Wonhlp,  adontlaa,  mpect. 
rE. — Symuthy^  kindneu,  clurlty. 


1.  iDiiurr.— 7lM(«.  love  of  be«ntj,  poeltj. 
L  SrauvirT.— LoTcof  theeriDdindTut. 
1  IHITATIOH. — Copying,  ■ptltndB,  adipUtlon. 

3.  Jf UTH.— FoD,  wit,  rfdleale,  Cicelloiiuia*. 

4.  iNDirmDALiTT.— ObierTmlloD,  laqDirlng  bCDltT. 
t,  FORB.— Memory  of  ^lapt,  lookj,  pgnwni. 

0.  Sue.— lisasnremaDt  oi  qnuitlcy  uid  propoition. 
T.  WireBT.—Omtrol  of  motion,  balinclni. 
B.  OoLoB.— Dlicemniciil,  and  lors  of  color. 
B,  OiinKR.— JfcCAod,  eystem.  going  by  nU. 

0.  Calcdultioh.— Meolal  ariTbmetlo,  etinmeratlon. 
L.  LocAUTT. — Uomorj  of  placa.  poiltloD. 

i.  EvisToiLiTr.— Msmory  of  ftcw,  evenU. 
1  Tltn.—Telllug  wlun,  tima  of  day.  dalea. 

1.  Ton.— Love  of  nadc,  appreciation  of  melody. 
!i.  l-iwiiTTmu —WmruWon  by  wordiaud  «cu. 

o,  thinking,  reawnhig. 

K  diacetnmor*  "'  >"■—"-  - 

n^iltyi  linpreatl i 

.—tteataatiua,  bUudneaa,  civility. 


STATEMENT   OF   PBINCIPLES. 

ParsiOLOaT,  In  Ita  r«UtlOD  to  the  luwi  of  lite,  ts 
the  Kleace  o[  Uie  fnnctiona  of  the  eatire  NatlUttl 
Mui.  PBKBiiOLOaT  b  that  put  of  Pbjriologr 
which  ambracoe  Ui«  bndn  uid  nervoui  ajsttxa, 
tbroDf^  irhlch  the  mind  1b  muilleetod.  Phtiioo- 
KOMT  la  the  trt  of  dlMMinliiK  the  character  from 
the  extenml  Elgno  or  the  connteiiBiice.  Fhtohoi^ 
OOT  relates  to  a  maa'a  aplritaal  nature,  or  to  the 
■clence  of  the  souL  Biolooi,  the  Rcionce  of  life, 
ii  only  another  name  for  FhyOotog]/^  and  may  be 
used  gynODymouely  therewith. 

The  TEHPBaAMEHTB  Indicate  the  dllTereiit  quali- 
ties. They  are  dlTided  Into  (1st)  Horivs  or  mns- 
cular,  (Bd)  Vital  or  Uring,  (3d)  Mental  or  thloltlng. 
In  tho  old  style  the  teraporuDenla  are  dlTlded  Into 
the  Sanguine,  Billoua,  Ljmphatic,  and  Nerruiu. 

A  knowledge  of  PBT«ioi.oai  enablea  ni  to  dS' 
tcnniiie  the  temperunenta  and  their  relative  eflteta 
on  character;  and  alao  the  health,  atrength,  and 
qnailtlcB  of  the  organUatlon,  whether  healthy  or 
dlaeeaed,  weak  or  Btrong,  coaree  or  Que.  Let  it  l>e 
remembered  that  the  quc^y  ot  Ihs  bod;  and  br^n 
hat  M  meeh  to  do  In  delennining  their  atrengtli 
and  power  aa  bIm  and  9iu)i(%. 

Fbbsmoumt  reveal*  cbaneter  from  the  ahape  of 
the  bnln,  be  it  broad  or  narrow,  bigh  or  low,  abort 


or  long,  and  enablee  ob  to  determine  the  location, 
relative  eiee,  and  atrength  of  the  different  organa. 
Prom  It  we  ma;  leani  how  to  develop,  direct,  and 
restrain  all  the  mental  powera  on  adenUflc  piln- 

FETBioairoirT,  when  ttased  on  Fh;Blolog7  and 
Phrenology,  may  be  redaced  to  a  syetem,  and  is  »a 
index  to  the  character  or  diaposltlon.  There  are 
cerUlh  nerves  connected  with  the  features  which, 
when  acted  npon,  produce  certain  ciiaogea  In  the 
expression;  as  from  Jo;  to  sorrow,  love  to  hat«, 
from  kindnesB  to  revenge ;  or  trooi  bope  to  fear, 
penitence,  devotion,  etc.  The  eipreseion  will  be 
clear,  distinct,  and  comprehensive,  or  It  will  be 
dull,  vacant,  or  Imbecile.  If  Joyons  snd  happy, 
your  month  will  turn  up  at  the  comers,  thoa, ---; 
bnt  If  downcast,  deapanding,  and  mlsenblc,  it  will 
incline  down  at  tho  comers,  thos, '~~.  Are  yon 
good-natured  r  or  are  ;oa  Hid,  gloom;,  and  de- 
jected ?  The  comers  of  ;onr  mouth  alone  will  tell 
the  stor;.  The  noee,  chin,  c;es,  ears,  lips,  and  all 
the  other  fcatorea,  iadicate  chaiscter. 

FsTOHOixMiT. — Rising  from  Physiology,  and 
pauing  through  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  we 
come  up  to  PsroaoLOOT.  This  is  the  highest  con- 
dition Id  which  we  can  study  man.  And  we  find 
that, "  s*  Is  the  body,  so  is  the  mind."  If  the  bod; 
b«  weak,  exliMttad,  or  diseaaed,  the  mind,  la  Ut 
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muiifestatioiis,  sjanpatldses  with,  and  is  affected 
tj,  this  condition,  on  the  principle  of  a  **  sound 
mind  in  a  soond  body." 

Ths  Ncbtoub  Ststbx  nunifies  the  whole  body 
—•B  telegraphic  wires  are  spread  orer  our  con- 
tinent—And each  nerre,  like  each  wire,  reports  to 
"headquarters "—the  nenm  to  the  bniin,  and  the 
wbrm  to  the  chief  towns  and  cities.    Each  nerre— 
the  same  as  each  wire—performs  its  separate  and 
^peOal  /bnction.    Thus  the  Mnm  has  its  nerves,  or 
OReAXB.  throng:b  which  it  acts,  the  same  as  the 
body.    The  Heart  circnlates  the  blood ;  the  Stom- 
ach digests  food ;  we  breathe  with  the  Inngs ;  we 
Me  with  the  eyes;  hear  with  the  ears;  taste,  smell, 
etc.,  through  eerUrin  crgam.    And  it  is  claimed,  on 
the  same  principle,  that  difTerent  portions  of  the 
bnJn  and  nerropB  system  perform  different  fonc- 
tlons.    Thus,  "we  cbaerve  tlurongh  the  pmxpUve  fac- 
oities,  which  g^TO  cariosity  and  a  desire  to  see. 
We  ihinh  pr  r^ael  tlirongh  the  rmuning  powers, 
wUch  lead    us    to   phUosophise.      We  worship 
tlmmgh  Yeneratioii,  or  the  organs  allotted  to  de- 
TOtlon;  sympathize  throngh  Benerolonce;  resist 
through  Combatireneas ;  loye  throngh  the  affec- 
tions; fear  tlironsh  Caution;  hope,  trost,  rejoice, 
despond,  acquire,  invent,  compute,  draw,  paint, 
sing,  etc,  throu^b  different  organs ;  all  of  which 
nay  be    cnltiTated  and  strengthened  by  proper 
trtinini^  and  exerciao. 

Man  is  not  fated  to  be  good  nor  bad;  but  is  so 
oiganised  that  be  may  bo  either,  i  e.,  he  may  live 
a  Yirtuona  or  a  Ticious  life— it  is  optional  with  him. 
He  may  rise  or  fall,  be  temi>erate  or  intemperate, 
trae  or  false.  He  may  make  much  or  little  of  him- 
self, and  Phrenology  explains  how. 

Thna,  by  taking  into  account  the  whole  man, 
lN)dy  and  brain— by  looking  at  him  from  an  points 
of  Tlew,  by  a  careAiil  analysis  of  his  Physiology, 
Phrenology,  and  Physiognomy,  we  may  obtain 
kaowledge  of  all  the  different  nerves  in  the  body, 
their  locations,  Acmctions,  and  uses,  and  this  wUl 
refresl  to  us  aU  the  Ysiious  "signs  of  character,** 
and  how  to  read  them. 

Tbb  llna>  18  THB  Man.  The  body  is  simply 
the  instrument  through  which  the  mind  manifests 
itself  while  on  earth.  The  mind  is  manifested 
through  forty  or  more  oigans.  Each  Is  primary 
and  independent  in  its  ftinction,  doing  its  own 
work,  and  not  doing  the  work  of  any  other.  Each 
of  these  powen  is  manifested  by  or  throngh  a  par- 
ticular oiyn,  or  portion  of  the  brain.  The  power 
of  each  oigan,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  size  and  quality  of  that 
portion  of  the  brain  through  which  it  is  manifested. 
The  mental  powen  are  possessed  originally  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  different  indlylduals,  snd  also  by 
the  same  indlviduaL  One  possesses  ten  talents, 
another  Jlm^  another  one.  Each  mental  power 
grows  stronger  and  becomes  more  skUlfnl  by 
proper  exercise.  Our  accountability  is  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  make  a  good  or  a  bad  use  of  these 
taleaii.    Each  mental  power  was  created  for  the 


purpose  of  doing  good,  and  was  intended  to  be 
properly  used. 

ThB  InTBLLBOTUAX,  MOBAXi,  AND  Sfibitual 
powers  are  the  crowning  elements  of  man's  nature ; 
the  other  powers  and  propensities,  which  are  also 
possessed  by  the  animals,  are  subsidiary,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  them. 

The  natural  powers  being  favorable,  a  proper  use 
of  all  the  mental  oigans  insures  right  Development 
and  Happiness  in  thU  world. 

The  functions  of  these  several  organs  are  gov- 
erned by  fixed  laws.  Phrenology  is  the  science 
that  explains  these  laws,  and  consequently  enables 
us  to  guide  the  mental  powers  in  accordance  there- 
with. No  part  of  the  body  csa  be  affected  without 
a  corresponding  effect  on  every  other  part.  As 
the  brain  partakes  of  the  physiological  condition 
of  eveiy  other  part,  so  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  body  affects  the  action  of  the  mind. 

DrvEBBiTT.— There  are  no  two  persons  exactly 
alike  in  disposition  or  in  appearance.  We  all 
differ  more  or  less  in  opinion  on  most  subjects,  as 
we  do  in  size,  form,  complexion,  quality,  health, 
strength,  and  length  of  life.  One  person  has  great 
bodily  strength ;  one  great  mental  activity.  One 
is  original  and  inventive ;  another  merely  ixnitaUve. 
Ono  economical;  another  prodigal.  One  is  hon- 
est; another  dishonest.  One  loves  home;  another 
loves  to  travel.  One  studies  the  sciences ;  another 
prefers  art.  •  One  is  musioal,  poetical,  and  fond  of 
oratory;  another  disregards  them.  One  is  bold, 
courageous,  manly,  and  self-relying ;  another  timid, 
irresolute,  bashful,  diffident,  and  sensitive.  Phre- 
nology explains  these  differences,  and  points  out 
the  means  by  which  to  d^elop  harmoniously  all 
the  organs  of  the  mind.     We  eon  improve, 

THB    UTILITT    of    SBLT-KNOVnLBDOB.  —  **  The 

right  man  in  the  right  place  *'  would  enable  society 
to  move  on  in  harmony;  and  it  is  possible,  by  the 
idd  of  scienoe,  to  place  each  man  just  where  he 
belongs— where  he  would  succeed  best,  rise  the 
highest,  aoeomplish  the  most,  do  the  most  good  in 
the  woild,  and  secure  the  most  perfect  happiness; 
also,  to  govern  and  educate  diildren,  and  fit  each 
for  the  place  or  sphere  to  which  he  is,  by  nature, 
best  adapted.  In  short,  it  will  inform  each  of  us 
"  what  wk  can  do  best." 

Thb  Pbaotical  Uses  ov  Phbenoloot  and 
Phtsioloot,  then,  are— Fibst,  to  teach  us  how  to 
bring  all  parts  of  the  system  into  harmonious  and 
well-directed  actionu  Becomd,  to  understand  the 
function  and  uses  of  each  separate  organ.  Thibd, 
to  enable  us  to  govern  and  educate  each  faculty 
and  each  propensity,  increasing  the  power  of  some 
and  properly  directing  all.  And,  foubth,  by  com- 
bining these  lessons,  it  enables  us  to  know  our- 
selves, read  the  characters  of  others,  and  to  account 
readily  for  each  motive,  thought,  and  act,  on  sci* 
entiflc  principles. 

Thb  Fobmation  ot  Chabaotbb  is  based  on 
oiganization,  and  when  we  fully  understand  this, 
we  may  proceed  with  every  hope  of  success  in  do- 
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▼eloping  to  the  follest  all  thOBe  x>owen  of  body 
and  mind  which  give  character. 

EbsALTH. — ^This  primary  condition  of  all  happi- 
neas  and  power,  and  without  which  no  fanction, 
physical,  intellectnal,  sentimental,  or  moral  can, 
in  this  life,  be  properly  manifested,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  yaricd  phases  in  a  manner  so  plain 
and  practical  as  to  be  available  to  those  whose 
reading  and  cnltnre  have  not  led  them  to  this  great, 
this  most  important  field  of  inquiry. 

Education,  in  aU  its  departments,  Intellectual, 
Social,  and  Moral ;  suggestions  and  directions  re- 
lating to  the  govemmant  and  training  of  children, 
management  of  servants,  selection  of  apprentices 
for  particular  branches  of  art  or  mechanism,  confi- 
dential clerks  and  agents,  partners  in  business, 
matrimonial  companions,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  the 
Fhbenolooicai/  Joubnal  for  1870. 

Among  the  special  uses  to  which  Phrenology 
may  be  put  are  these :  Right  Treatment  of  the  In. 
sane ;  Management  of  Criminals ;  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  Imbeciles,  and  we  propose  to  show  how. 

It  also  teaches  us  how  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
direct  the  strong,  regulate  the  passions,  and  make 
the  most  of  ourselves.  Rbider,  would  you  not 
Uke  to  be  informed  on  these  subjects  ?  You  will 
find  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  morals 
and  the  highest  Christianity.    Bead  the  JoTmvAL. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Wbatbvbb  tends  to -develop  body  and  mind  in 
their  normal  relation%  be  it  in  the  nursery,  the 
garden,  the  field,  the. workshop,  in  the  school, 
the  ship,  the  gymnasium,  or  in  the  university,  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  careful  watching  and  direction, 
for  it  is  true  that 

*' As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  incUiwd.** 
To  those  institntionB  where  the  whole  being  is 
called  out  and  properly  developed  we  feel  the 
deepest  interest,  and  shall,  fkxnn  time  to  time, 
make  record  of  their  progress  and  suecesa. 

THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  new  and  popular  institution  of  learning  Is 
attracting  much  attention,  and  we  are  in  receipt 
of  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  relating  thereto. 
T^ose  wishing  to  be  thoroughly  advised  in  detail, 
can  send  to  the  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
obtain  the  "University  Register,"  which  will 
give  them  the  information  desired.  The  University 
was  chartered  in  1865,  and  an  appropriation  of  land 
was  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  institution,  amounting  to  almost  a  million 
of  acres.  This  land  has  been  wisely  located  or 
selected,  and  Is  destined  to  become  a  very  rich 
foundation  for  the  University.  The  Hon.  Ezra 
Cornell,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  University, 
has  endowed  It  with  munificent  grants  of  money. 

The  lands  of  the  United  Sta.tes  (the  quota  comint: 


to  this  State)  were  given  to  the  University  on  con- 
dition that  a  stndent  from,  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  assembly  districts  of  the  State  of 
New  York  should  be  educated  by  the  Univenity 
fk-ee  from  all  charges  of  tuition.  And  a  selection 
waa  to  be  made,  on  examination,  from  among  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  are  some  special 
features  in  this  University,  one  of  whidi  is,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  faculty,  the  non-resident 
professors,  who  deliver  each  year  a  course  of  lec- 
tures for  the  i)enefit  of  the  University.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  modem  classics  as  well  as  an- 
dent)  and  is  also  given  to  history,  political  and 
social  science,  the  natural  sciences,  the  applica- 
tion of  sdenee  to  the  aits,  and  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health.  The  Univer- 
sity is  unsectarian,  and  seeks,  as  its  highest 
aim,  to  promote  Christian  dyiliaition,  recognis- 
ing no  distinction  in  religious  belief.  It  has  also 
a  voluntary  manual  labor  scheme,  enabling  the 
stndent  to  do  something  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  education.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
marked  by  a  d^j^e  of  success  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed at  BO  early  a  stage.  The  University  is  open  to 
students  of  any  State  or  country ;  but  free  instruc- 
tion is  given  only  to  State  students,  a  class  con- 
fined, of  course,  to  the  preparatory  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  But,  aside  fh>m  the  fmt 
instruction  of  students  from  the  various  assembly 
districts,  students  from  abroad  are  received  on  the 
same  terms  as  l^ose  belon^g  to  the  State.  Over 
sixty  students  have  enrolled  themselves  for  various 
kinds  of  work.  The  mechanics'  shops,  which  are 
ultimately  to  form  a  part  of  the  college  of  me- 
chanlo  arts,  are  not  yet  ready.  About  three  hun- 
dred students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  Uni- 
versity buildings.  The  University  makes  no  profit ; 
but  so  arrange  that  it  can  not  lose  money  by 
tmsting.  Hence  its  payments  are  made  monthly, 
in  advance. 

The  total  expense  of  living  In  the  University 
buildings,  including  room,  lights,  rent  of  fnmitore, 
and  board  at  commons,  is  fixed,  at  present,  at 
$5  81  a  week;  but  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as 
the  farm  annexed  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
shall  begin  to  be  productive,  this  price  may  be 
considerably  reduced.  The  fees  for  instruction 
are  $30  a  year ;  with  room,  board,  lights,  and  fuel 
in  the  University,  at  $5  81  a  week,  $233  40;  total, 
$262  40. 

There  were  412  students  In  the  instltifllon  at  the 
time  the  last  report  was  issued.  The  University 
has  entered  upon  Its  second  year,  which  com- 
menced the  18th  of  September,  the  spring  term 
beg^lnnlng  In  April 

Glrard  College  was  regarded  as  a  great  benefac- 
tion, but  there  were  some  features  connected  with 
it  which  time  has  proved  not  very  desirable.  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Cornell  University,  what- 
ever had  been  proved  objectionable  in  other  schools 
has  been  avoided  in  this.  At  least,  such  has  been 
the  aim. 
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MOITNT  UNION  COLLEGE.  | 

We  learn  from  our  esteemed  friend  Key.  WilSftm 
Ptttenger,  of  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  that  the  Insti- 
totlon  abOYe  named,  which  was  commenced  in 
1816  by  O.  N.  Hartahorn,  with  hnt  stz  pnpils,  has 
now  become  a  Iftr^^  and  a  strong  college,  haying 
aa  attendance  of  about  600  students. 

The  college  is  unsectaiian  bat  deeply  reUgions ; 
both  sexes  haye  been  admitted  to  equal  priyileges 
from  the  flnt.  And  though  thte  plan  has  been 
strongly  opposed,  it  is  now  regarded,  almost  uni- 
remUy,  as  eminently  proper  and  righl  About 
six  thousand  students,  altogether,  haye  been 
educated  at  this  college. 

CoNKBcncin  Literabt  Ikstitution,  located 
at  SufEleld,  Conn.,  seyenteen  miles  north  of  Hart- 
ford, is  a  good  school  to  prepare  pupils  for  college 
or  for  teaching,  and  is  the  cheapest  good  school 
we  know  of. 

Tub  number  of  colleges  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions supported  and  controlled  by  the  Methodist 
denomination  is  forty-nine.  Some  are  wealthy, 
some  are  barely  free  fit>m  debt,  and  some  are  rely- 
ing upon  the  generosity  of  their  patrons  to  be 
relieyed  of  their  burdens. 

Thb  Uictysbsitt  of  YiBGjinA  has  lately  re- 
eeiyed  a  gift  of  flye  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  late  Centennial  of  Dartmouth  College 
the  ^mmti  of  the  college  toolL  measures  to  raise 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  of  this  amount, 
the  sum  of  twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  spot  During  the  past  collegiate 
jrear,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  giyen  by 
one  faidiyiduaL 

HoBABT  College  has  Just  receiyed,  from  a  few 
gentlemen  of  BufBdo,  a  sum  of  money  snfBcient  to 
purchase  it  large  telescope,  and  a  pledge  of  enough 
additional  to  meet  the  expense  of  putting  it  in 
ptecei    The  instrument  is  already  purchased. 

OnnsAL  SiLTAirm  Thatsr,  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  class  of  1807,  founder  Of  the 
Thayer  School,  has  Just  giyen  the  academical  de- 
paitment  of  the  college  one  thousand  dollars  for 
IfaD  foundation  of  two  prises,  to  be  conferred 
samally  on  members  of  the  sophomore  class. 
Hie  first  Is  forty  dollais  and  the  second  twenty; 
h«tti  to  be  giyen  for  proficiency  In  analytical 
geometry  and  calculus. 

HAByABD  CoLLiSGB  library  has  unexpectedly 
receiyed,  trcrm  Messrs.  Macmillan  ft  Co.,  of  I*on- 
don  and  Cambridge,  England  (publishers  to  the 
Univenity  of  Oxford),  a  yoluntary  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  thlrty-fiye  volumes  of  their  yaluable 
publications.  With  the  exception  of  the  liberal 
and  long-continued  donations  of  Messrs.  Ticknor 
A  VIehto,  and  their  successors,  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  this  Is  the  largest  gift  from  any  publishing 
hoise  to  Hanrard  Unlyerslty  since  its  foundation, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

JtTDOB  WiLLTAKS,  trcasurcr  of  Hamilton  College, 
his  recdyed  ft^m  the  studio  of  Hiram  Powers,  in 


Italy,  a  marble  bust  of  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  yalued 
at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Feny  H.  Smith  Library,  with  other  memorials  of 
the  college  benefactor. 

A  icoyEMENT  has  been  begun  in  Massachusetts 
to  make  all  the  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State 
free  to  all  comers,  under  certain  roles  of  discipline 
which  will  secure  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  Yale  salutatorlan  this  year  was  the  son  of 
the  salutatorlan  of  1819— fifty  years  ago. 

AoooBDiHa  to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  Har> 
yard,  that  Institution  has  giyen  degrees  to  the 
number  of  ll,(i88i,  not  including  those  of  this  year. 
The  whole  number  of  alumni,  at  present,  is  8,118 
—61  more  than  Yale. 

Ah  eneigetic  senior  In  the  Michigan  Uniyersity 
is  exercising  himself  in  the  art  of  phonography  by 
taking  down  the  prayers  offered  In  chapel  by  the 
different  professors.  A  good  practice  In  a  good 
art,  wliich  may  saye  his  future  health  and  proye  a 
source  of  profit  as  weU. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Juniors  haye  again  established 
their  right  to  the  champion  cup,  haying  defeated 
the  Detroit  nine  in  a  gome  of  ten  innings,  result- 
ing in  a  score  of  21  to  19.  College  students  are 
wisely  cultiyating  body  as  well  as  brain. 

The  conmion  schools  in  California  i^pear  to  I>e 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  considering  the  newness 
of  that  State.  Only  twenty  years  ago  the  miners 
were  rushing  thither  without  wiyes  or  children. 
Now  a  list  of  their  public  schoob,  throoghout  the 
State,  show  great  progress  for  the  short  time  the 
State  has  ^en  oiganized.  They  haye  a  school- 
fund  of  neHly  a  million  dollars,  and  an  income 
per  annum  of  $123,000.  They  haye  oyer  a  hundred 
and  four  thousand  children  between  flye  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  entitled  to  recelyo  school  money,  the 
amount  per  child  being  $1  17.  Their  higher 
grades  of  schools  are  also  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

Uodw  tbU  iMMi  w«  pnbUdi  raob  voInDtory  ooDtrfbatioB*  m  w« 
dMm  •afflcl«Dtl7  interMtins  or  tiifct«tlT«  to  merit  ft  pUe*  liera,  bat 
wlthoiit  IndonlDg  •Ither  Ibe  oplntoni  or  tb«  altafcd  facts. 

Salem  WrrcHORAPr. — ^To  the  Editob 

— Ifcor  /Sir  .•  The  chapter  on  Witchcraft,  from  the 
EdMbim^  Review^  reads  well;  but  something  that 
reads  better  is  Wm.  F.  Poole*s  reyiew  of  Mr.  Up- 
ham*s  work  on  the  Salem  Delusion,  to  be  found  In 
the  NbrUi  American  Rgtriew  for  April  last  It  thor- 
oughly upsets  Upham,  showing  that  the  line  of  ar- 
gument adopted  in  the  conmiencemcnt  to  proye 
the  complicity  and  duplicity  of  Cotton  Mather  is 
false  from  beginning  to  end;  showing  also  that 
Upham,  if  he  had  desired,  could  haye  found  docu- 
ments which  he,  Poole,  produces  to  proye  the  ex- 
act opposite ;  In  short,  it  is  the  coolest  and  richest 
reply  to  the  argument  which  has  been  so  generally 
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adopted  as  trae,  and  so  thoroughly  refates  it,  that 
no  one  haa  made  a  reply  in  &Tor  of  Upham,  al- 
though it  was  reported  that  Upham  was  at  work 
on  one. 

Mr.  Poole,  although  a  Unitarian,  has  done  the 
orthodox  Congregationalists  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  his  review,  lifting  a  clond  which  had  completely 
covered  that  generation  of  Christians,  and  proving 
the  fkct  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Christian  minis- 
try, as  a  class,  was  a  great  way  ahead  of  any  other 
class  in  the  view  taken  and  advice  given.  You 
have  no  doubt  read  it  I  shall  have  it  bound  for 
preservation,  as  I  take  considerable  interest  in  our 
early  history,  my  ancestors  on  both  the  paternal 
and  maternal  sides  being  among  the  eaxiiest  set- 
tlers of  the  country. 

Our  city  folks  have  had  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
map  of  Boston  made  this  year,  a  copy  of  which, 
fortimately,  has  come  into  my  possession.  The 
original  was  made  in  1729.  Our  mayor,  is  a  great 
antiquarian,  and  Ls  said  to  have  more  valuable  par 
pers  and  maps  relating  to  the  ancient  history  of 
Boston  than  any  other  person. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  so  good  a  history  of  Bos- 
ton as  Drakc^s  should  be  brought  down  only  to  1770, 
simply  from  want  of  funds  to  insure  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction ! — as  I  understand  1b  the  fact. 

Our  mayor  keeps  a  young  man  at  work  at  least 
half  of  every  day  pasting  scraps,  of  local  interest 
cut  from  our  papers,  into  scrap-books,  of  which  he 
has  many.  An  order  has  passed  the  City  Council 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  heap  of  mamtscr^ 
in  the  possession  of  the  mayor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  of  course. 

I  shall  move  the  first  of  the  wee]|^suing  to 
Dorchester,  about  three  miles  out,  T^ere  we  can 
breathe  something  besides  chimney  smoke.  My 
vacation,  which  I  took  early  in  October,  was  spent 
at  South  Hadley  among  the  tobacco  raisers.  How 
can  a  man  call  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  give  his 
attention  to  a  business  nothing  short  of  damnable  f 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  growing 
of  whatever  the  earth  can  produce  must  be  a  leg;lt- 
Imate  use  of  the  soil;  that  in  agriculture  the  only 
purpose  is  to  make  the  most  money,  regardless  of 
the  moral  injury  caused  by  the  crop  produced.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  true  doctrine  Is  more  like 
this,— Grow  only  that  which  can  be  beneficial 
Such  a  principle  pursued  will  allow  of  sufilcient 
change  of  crops,  and  will,  I  believe,  bring  in  as 
much  money,  and  more,  far  more,  rqxm  qfrnituL 
Your  obedient  servant,  J.  h.  d. 


-♦♦♦- 


Why  Opposed? — ^The   J^irit  of  the 

Times  and  NorthampUm  Sivoator  qfih.  says : 

Phkbholoot. — ^Every  new  science— and  Phre- 
nology is  comparatively  new— meets  with  oppo- 
nents. The  opposition  is  generally  made  in  the 
interest  of  religion,  or  dorality,  or  some  orthodox 
system  of  philosophy  or  theology.  We  remember 
reading  that,  when  anesthetics  were  flirBt  intro- 
duced into  tiie  practice  of  medicine,  especially  in 


parturition,  even  so  great  a  light  as  Dr.  Ramsbo- 
tham,  of  England,  strenuously  opposed  it,  not 
only  on  purely  physiological,  but  on  moral  grounds. 
And  who  has  not  heard  the  hue  and  ciy  that  has 
been  raised  in  certain  quarters  against  Phrenology  t 
"It  is  anti-Christian,"  says  one;  "  It  is  opposed 
to  the  Bible,"  says  another;  ''It  leads  to  infidel- 
ity;" says  still  another;  "It  is  opposed  to  all 
sound  mental  philosophy,"  says  a  fourth.  Why 
aU  this  nonsense  f  We  believe  in  the  Bible,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  ahead  of  all  science.  We  also 
believe  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science 
and  revelation ;  and  why,  then,  should  we  fear  the 
results  of  scientific  research  ?  We  know  that  many 
of  our  geologists  and  other  scientists  are  too  fast 
and  too  bold  in  many  of  their  inductions,  but  just 
for  that  reason  we  again  believe  that  no  hurt  can 
come  to  the  Bible  or  Christianity  from  true  sclezv* 
tific  study.  Gall  was  in  earnest, — Spurzheim  was 
in  earnest,— and  Wells  and  other  modem  phrenol- 
ogists are  in  earnest,  and  the  time  is  past  when  one 
can  do  away  with  a  new  science  by  a  mere  magis- 
terial wave  of  the  hand.  We  are  not  yet  a  con- 
firmed phrenologist,  but  have  almost  been  per- 
suaded to  be  such ;  and  if  we  continue  to  study 
Lavater,  and  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Wells,  vre 
may  get  into  the  phrenological  tub  with  both  feet. 
When  men  think  in  earnest,  write  in  earnest,  and 
act  and  live  earnestly,  we  don't  like  to  see  othen 
sneer  at  them,  and  make  light  of  the  work  which 
has  cost  them  toil,  and  sweat,  and  patience.  Lei 
any  one  read  the  Amebigan  PmtBHOLOGiOix  Joub- 
NAL  a  year,  and  then  say,  if  they  can,  "  There  ii 
nothing  in  Phrenology."  Those  who  are  anxiooA 
to  learn  how  much  truth  there  is  in  it,  what  an 
the  facts— for  it  deals  only  in  facts — on  whioh 
phrenologists  base  their  assertions,  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  study  Wells'  "  How  to  Read  Charao- 
ter."  It  la  full,  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  con- 
tains many  appropriate  illustrations. 


out  j^otvtB^onttttds^. 


V^^^^^^^M^^^iA^^^^^^W^a 


Qtibstiohs  of  **GExnERAL  Intbrbst"  om/r 

toitl  be  answered  in  thie  department.  We  haw  no  tpdct 
10  graiify  idle  curioeiijf.  Queatkms  i^penonai  interett 
toiUbeprompUyangweredbifleUertV  detampbeinaioeed 
for  the  return  poetage. 

"  Responsibility." — ^In  your  Journjll 

for  November,  under  the  head  of  Responsibility, 
vou  say  that  "  differences  in  organization  do  not 
lessen  responsibility  nor  excuse  crime."  Do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  no  crime  is  lessened  or  mitigated 
by  the  strength  of  the  propensity  of  the  wrong- 
doer? 

Asm.  We  said,  ^^Ajxotmting  for  differences  in  or- 
ganisation does  not  lessen  individual  accountability 
or  exeuu  crime."  We  had  two  meanings  in  thai 
statement,  one  of  which  could  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed. One  was,  that  the  eaplcanatUm  of  oiganie 
conditions  tending  to  write  or  wrong  actions  does 
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Boi  ciMODife  anything.  If  any  ftitftlity  eodsti  relatiYe 
to  eondnet^  the  Bcienoe  wMeh  explains  it  does  not 
alter  the  Acts  or  philosophy  of  the  matter,  nor 
change  the  accountability  of  men.  The  other 
meaning  was,  that  the  di^rences  in  organization 
do  not  oUUeraU  accountability,  howeyer  much  they 
may  modiiy  it.  AccountabiUty,  in  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  and  in  accordance  with  human  Judg- 
ment, is  rightly  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the 
subject  to  understand  and  his  ability  to  obey  law. 

RsuGiOK. — ^What  is  it  f  What  is  true 

religion  founded  upon  f  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 
Ana.  Religion  is  love,  not  philosophy.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  goodness  of  Qod  and  man's  need 
of  a  spiritual  Father.  When  man  cordially  accepts 
God  as  his  father,  guide,  and  ruler,  the  union  is 
complete.  Some  passages  of  Scripture  wUl  make 
the  subject  clear : 

**  What  doth  God  requh«  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly 
[Conscientiousness],  and  to  lore  merc^  [Benevo- 
Isoce],  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  [Ven- 
enttion  and  Spirituality.]— Jfir.  tI.  8. 

**  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  ftitherless  and  the  widow 
in  their  affliction  [Benevolence],  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  fit>m  the  world ;"— Jiimss  i.  37,  i.  e., 
lire  in  obedience  to  the  higher  fEiculties,  keeping 
the  selfish  and  animal  dispositions  under  proper 
lesttaint    St.  Paul  says:  ^*But  I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection."—!  Cor,  iz.  37. 
Does  a  good  father  love  his  child  ?    Let  this  feel- 
log  be  a  hint  of  God's  care  and  love  of  his  chU- 1 
drea.    Does  the  child  love  and  trust  his  parent  ? 
Let  this  suggest  our  duty  to  God,  and  also  the  way 
to  approach  and  obtain  loving  communion  with 
Him.  ■ 

Xbgroes*    Skulls. — ^Are    there    any 

teams  or  sutures  in  the  skulls  of  nej^ocs  dividing 
the  booy  structure  into  diflTerent  pieces,  the  same 
hi  the  skulls  of  white  men  ? 

Am,  Tes.  The  negro  skull  is  composed  of  the 
MUM  number  of  bones  and  divided  by  sutures  just 
Hke  that  of  the  white  man.  These  seams  some- 
times become  united — especially  when  the  mind  is 
Inactive— so  as  to  be  nearly  solid  as  persons  ad- 
Tuiee  in  age;  those  of  the  African  become  so  at  an 
ssrlier  period  in  life  than  those  of  the  white  man, 
owiqg  probably  to  the  fact  tliat  they  do  not  keep 
up  the  same  degree  of  mental  excitability.  Every 
animal  having  a  brain  has  seams  in  its  skull— even 
the  turtle  and  the  fish. 

UxDBiWTANTDING,  E[kOWLBDGE. — ^DOCB 
that  which  the  old  mental  philosophers  call  **  un- 
dentaoding''  originate  in  a  single  phrenological 
imity  ?— and  the  aame  of  the  term  **  wisdom  r  ** 

Aan,  ** Knowledge*'  la  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  perceptive  twaHiea,  while  the  reflective  oigana 
BBBlfest  what  the  metephysiciana  eaU  the  "nn- 
detstaading."  A  dog  or  a  hone  may  perceive 
^eB0iBen%  hvi  laddng  refleetivc  power  he  is  un- 
ahie  to  draw  proper  or  philoaophieal  infloenoes 
from  fccta,  and  thewfptc  laeka  rwaon. 


Iif A Gi N ATI  o w. — Does  Imagination 
spring  from  a  single  organ  ? 

Am,  Ideality  and  Spirituality  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  those  sentiments  and  emotions  which 
come  under  the  appellation  "  Imagination.*'  Sev- 
eral other  liaculties  seem  to  co-operate  with  these, 
such  as  Mirthfolness,  Constructiveness,  Causality, 
and  the  social  OTgans. 

Maijcb. — ^Why  do  some  persons  cany 

malice  against  persons,  contrary  to  their  wishes 
and  better  judgment  f 

Ana.  Because  they  have  too  little  Benevolence— 
f(»glveness,— and  too  mu6h  Destructiveness ;  and 
the  faculties  which  constitute  the  "  better  judg- 
ment "  are  not  strong  enough  always  to  control  the 
malicious  feeling.  Saint  Paul  said,  **  When  I  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,"  i.  e,,  the  self- 
ish propensities  clamor  for  gratification. 

"  How  TO  Manage  Him." — ^There  are 

young  children  whom  parents,  nurses,  and  teach- 
ers find  it  impossible  to  manage.  A  young  "  foor- 
year  old  **  rules  the  house,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
such  cases  ? 

Ana.  **  Examine  his  bead  ;**  observe  how  promi- 
nent the  organs  just  above  the  ear,  at  Destructive- 
ness, also  at  Combativeness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Firmness.  Then  adopt  such  measures  as  will  tend 
to  develop  the  other  organs,  such  as  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  Keep  theae 
organs  growing,  and  in  time  you  will  find  it  less 
difficult  to  control  and  direct  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities. Remember,  also,  that  the  children  of 
ffounff  parents  are  more  impulsive,  passionate,  and 
high-temx>ered  than  the  children  of  parents  more 
mature,  and  make  allowances.  It  is  a  fact  that 
young  parents  are  themaebiet  more  imiMtient  than 
older  ones,  and  punish  their  children  more  severe- 
ly. So  do  young  teachers.  Young  physicians 
give  more  and  stronger  medicines  than  older  ones. 
Young  authors  write  more  nonsense  than  their 
seniors.  Young  preachers  are  moA  disposed  to 
consign  their  hearers  to  perdition  than  older  and 
more  considerate  ones.  Why?  The  fauU  ia  In 
themadvea.  Be  considerate  of  the  little  ones  who 
inJierit  their  tendencies  to  excess,  and  begin  the 
correction  in  ffOuneUm.^^-^ 

Temperament — ^Marriage. — Does  a 

similarity  of  the  teny)enimerU9  in  man  and  wife 
aflM  in  any  way  the  nature  or  the  number  of  their 
issue? 

Ana.  Yes.  If  each  has  a  good  degree  of  all  the 
temperaments,  it  is  well  if  they  are  similar.  If  one 
has  a  temperament  predominantly  mental,  or  vital, 
or  motive,  the  other  should  have  a  predominance 
of  those  conditions  of  temperament  which  the  com- 
panion lacks.    See  our  work  on  Wbi>lock. 

Head  op  a  Statub. — We  are  desired 
to  visit  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  examine  the  head  of 
the  stone  statne  recently  found  at  Cardifil  It  is 
said  our  opinion,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  human 
petrlfMstlon  of  gigantic  proportions,  or  only  a  piece 
of  scnlptwey  would  he  cooclaaiTO.    No  remittance 
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or  indofloro,  ^th  which  to  defray  our  ezpensee  to 
visit  the  thiDg,  Mahomet  deeUnes  going  to  the 
moantAlii.  

SeORETIVKNBSS  and  CAUnOtJSKBSB 
Labob.— I  know  a  lady  whose  Secretiyeiiess  is  so 
lai^  that  she  is  proverbial  for  revealing  no  se- 
crets; and  she  is  so  cautious,  that  ^^prudcnce^^ 
seems  written  on  her  face.  Is  this  natural — ^inher- 
ited— or  is  it  acquired  ?  And  will  the  organs  grow 
after  one  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ? 

Ans,  Yes.  If  much  used,  and  Uie  body  gives  am- 
ple nourishment  to  the  brain,  the  oigani  will  in- 
crease not  only  in  foroe  and  fBcility  of  action,  but 
in  sire  also  — 

Mabriaob. —  At  what    age    do   you 

deem  it  proper  for  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  to 
marry?  and  why  shoum  the  gentleman  be  the 
oldest  ? 

Jlfu.  When  fully  grown,  and  when  their  minds 

are  snfflclenUy  matured  to  assume  the  duties  and 

responsibilities  of  paternity  and  maternity.    Green 

girls  and  green  boys  should  wait    For  answen  to 

your  other  questions,  see  the  new  book  on  Wbd- 

LOOK,  published  at  this  office. 

Pbrsonal  Imfrovbmient. — ^Yonr 
JouxwAL  tells  us  we  should  study  ourselves  phre- 
nologically,  and  thus  learn  to  cultivate  the  organs 
that  are  weak,  and  restrain  those  which  are  too 
active.  Is  it  not  just  as  much  our  duty  to  tnr  to 
improve  our  race,  our  fellow-men,  and  the  future 
generation  as  to  be  so  selfish  as  only  to  improve 
ourselves  ? 

Ant,  Our  first  object  should  be  to  Qorrect  our 
own  errors,  and  who  knows  bat  what  we  may,  by 
our  example,  evidencing  «0{f-improvement,  preach 
more  than  by  any  precept,  which,  however  good 
it  may  be,  is  efiectually  emphasized  by  example. 
Kead  the  parable  of  the  Mote  and  the  Beam. 


'Mwxx^  fioif^s* 
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\,AU  tporkt  noticed  in  Tm  PBsmoiiooicAL  Joubkaii 
nu»ifUotxieredJH)mUU9<(fflet^<'^P^ioe»  annexed.] 

"Vital  Resoitbces  ;  or,  How  to  Become 

Physiologically   Younger   and    Stronger.      By 
Jerome  Kidder,  H.D.    New  York:   Published 
by  i^e  Author.    16mo;  pp.  165;  cloth.    Price, 
4ll  50.    Por  sale  at  this  office. 

'This  volume  is  the  product  of  '*a  scrutiny  Into 
(the  domain  of  the  laws  to  which  nature  sometimes 
(OBBftrvelously  resorts   toz  aid   in  its  restorative 
•powers/'   and   its  table  of  contents   ofi'ers  an 
amO^sIs  of  such  scrutiny,  vix. :  Plurality  of  Person- 
Ali^|t— Mental  Phenomenon;  Anatomical  Phenom- 
enon; Lateral  Halves  of  the  Brain  and  Body ;  Meta- 
morplMsis;  Hereditary  Influences ;  Undeiground,  or 
Latent  Peculiarities ;  Marriages  of  Consanguinity ; 
Hatemal  Impressions ;  Appetency— Body  and  Mind 
Beclproeate ;  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body ; 
Recipiency  and  Infinenoe  of  Mind ;  TraaBformlng 
Powers  of  the  Mind ;  Has  the  Mind  Ckintonr  ?  Why 
XarriflRes  of  Oonsangataiity  restrict  Vital  Resour- 
ce.; Jihujt  Qualities  may  be  aromed  to  Aotton 


The  reader  of  this  summary  will  reaaonably  infer 
that  the  author  bases  much  of  his  argument  on 
phrenological  principles,  as  well  as  on  well-known 
facts  of  physiology  and  anatomy.  The  few  iUns- 
tmtlons  are  in  direct  point. 

The  Buildlbtg  op  the  Ship.    By  Heniy 

Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With.  lUustrationa. 
One  volume.  12mo;  pp.  79;  cloth.  Price,  $3. 
Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co, 

We  hope  this  poem,  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  will 

inspire  a  noble  ambition  in  the  minds  of  onr 

American  youth,  and  incline  them  to  invent  and 

construct  ships  that  shall  surpass  anything  yet 

propelled  by  wind  or  steam.    Let  us  build  and 

man  our  ships  of  and  with  the  best  material 

Buy  the  bools.    It  is  beautiful  and  good. 

HiSTOBY  OP  ErmoPEAN   Morals  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H.  Leckr, 
M.A.,  author  of  '^Histoiy  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.**   In  two  vols,  octavo ;  clotlu   Price,  $0. 

Mr.  Lecky's  "History  of  European  Morals**  is 
attracting  great  attention  in  the  foreign  periodicals, 
and  is  regarded  as  an  original  and  highly  important 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  ethical  literatore. 

The  London  Saturday  Jieuiew  says  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  complement  to  Mr.  BudLle*s 
"  History  of  Civilization.**  The  same  Bevkw  says 
of  Mr.  Lecky:  "Ho has  dmwn  a  most  impressive 
picture  of  the  evolution  of  ChrisUan  morality, 
especially  In  its  early  stages,  out  of  the  civilization 
of  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  various  changes  of 
moral  type  and  standard,  of  the  successive  degrees 
of  prominence  as  clearly  shown  in  different  classes, 
virtues  in  the  ideal  character  of  the  time,  and  of 
their  influence  on  one  another,  to  be  remarked  in 
the  course  of  this  great  moral  recasting  of  society.** 
Mr.  Lecky  has  produced  a  very  interesting  woriE. 
Now,  if  he  will  look  at  the  subject  fk-om  a  phreno- 
logical stand-point,  he  wUl  see  the  truth  as  it  is. 

MOBATi,    ISTBLLTSarUAJ^    AND    PhTSIGAL 

CtTLTURBj  or.  The  Philosophy  of  Tme  Living. 
By  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch.  One  voU  12mo vpp.  4SS; 
cloth.  Price,  $2  25.  New  York:  Wood  & 
Holbrook. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  treat  extensively  of 
the  laws  of  health,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
easily  understood.  With  this  in  view,  he  arranged 
it  in  four  parts.  First,  The  Oymnasium ;  second, 
The  Dio  Lewis  System  of  Gymnastics ;  third,  The 
House  We  Live  In;  fourth,  Mental  and  Hoial 
Culture.  Appropriate  chapters  are  g^vea  under 
each  of  these  general  headings. 

The  author  shows  true  appreciation  by  quoting 
on  his  title-page  the  following  words  of  Senator 
T.  J.  Rusk,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  Joub- 
KAi* :  **"  When  a  man  properly  understands  himself 
—mentally,  mortfly,  and  phyaioally^his  road  to 
happiness  is  tmoc^,  and  society  has  a  strong 
gnarantee  for  his  good  conduct  and  nsefblnesa.*' 

The  new  book  may  be  galled  an  Encyclopedia 
of  Gymnaetie  Literatm^  It  contains  the  htet 
thoughta  of  aU  the  beit 
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Natuhal    History    op    the    Human 

RACBSf  with  their  Piimitiye  Form  and  Origin, 
Primeval  Distribution,  DteUiuniiBhiiie  Pecoluiri- 
tles,  Antiqaity,  Wortoi  of  Art,  Physical  Stnictore, 
Mental  Endowments  and  Moral  Bearing.  Also, 
An  Account  of  the  Construction  of  the  Globe, 
Changes  of  its  Bur&ce,  Elevation  of  its  Moun- 
tains, and  Subsidence  of  Land;  to^eUier  with 
other  interesting  matter.  Illustratea  by  colored 
plates  of  each  type.  With  numerous  engravings 
representing  their  varied  forms.  By  John  F. 
JeflHes.  One  volume,  8vo;  pp.  »0;  cloth. 
Price,  $5.  Published  by  the  Author,  and  for 
sale  at  this  ofDce. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  the  following 
cfaapters:  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  Including 
Works  of  Art;  Distribution  of  Man;  the  Earth^s 
Crust;  Physical  Man;  Natural  History  of  Man; 
the  OBLUcasiaa  Race;  the  Mongolian  T3rpe;  the 
Malay  Type;  the  American  Type;  North  Ameri- 
can Indians ;  tiie  Iroquois,  Hurons,  and  Mobilians, 
Indian  Nations  of  Mexico;  Indians  of  South 
America;  the  African  Bace;  the  Social  Nature  of 
Man;  Man  Morally  Considered. 

He  adTOcates  the  theory  of  the  original  diversity 
of  the  human  creation,  that  is,  that  there  were  the 
Ibiflowing  five  great  types  of  the  human  family: 
Cancaaian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  African,  and  Ameri- 
can. His  hook  gives  evidence  that,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  l^gal  practice  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
dnraftioii,  he  has  found  Idaure  for  extended  re- 
■earehes  fai  Ethnology,  and  presents  their  results  in 
this  work  In  an  entertaining  and  nndcistandable 


We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  aU 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Ethnology  and 
kindred  subjects.  — — * 

Mind  and  Bbain;  or,  Tho  Correlation 

of  Consciousness  and  Oi^i^nization,  systemat- 
IcalW  investigated  and  applied  to  PhUosophy, 
Mental  Science,  and  Practice.  Bv  Thomas  Iav- 
cock,  M.D.,  etc. ,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Med- 
icine and  of  Clinical  Medidne,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medical  Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases,  in  the 
Univeralty  of  EdmbuiKh.  With  a  preliminary 
diMertatlon  on  method  and  illustration  of  ti^e 
text.  In  two  volumes;  cloth,  12mo;  912  pp. 
Price,  $7. 

AD  phrenologists,  physiologists,  and  psychol- 

ogfata  should  read  this  woriL    The  author  brings 

his  aobtect  np  to  the  preBent,  giving  all  the  ayail- 

able  knowledge  to  data.     Others  will  probably 

begfai  where  he  leaves  off,  and  thus  the  sum  of  all 

knowledge  he  finally  attained. 

Stbugolss  and  TBimfPHs;  or,  Forty 

Tean*  HecoUecUons  of  P.  T.  Bamnm.    Written 


by  himsell  One  stoat  octavo  Tolome ;  pp.  760. 
Ami^y  niustrated.  Hartford,  Ct :  J.  B.  Burr 
A  Co.    Sold  only  by  subscription. 

In  this  woik  Mr.  Bamum  has  lived  his  adventur- 

OQs  life  over  again.    He  has  told  the  story  without 

the  fear  of  criticism  or  the  hope  of  special  foyor ; 

with  him,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  what 

others  say  or  think  of  him.    His  love  of  success  Is 

great,  his  love  of  praise  is  moderate,  and  he  is  not 

an  easy  subject  for  flattery.    The  tlUe  of  the  portly 

volume  explains  Ita  object    Our  readers  wHl  prob- 


ably be  better  pleased  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  man  than  of  his  book,  which  can  only  be  hod 
of  agents.  Mr.  Bamum  stands  about  five  feet 
eight ;  weight  not  fax  from  180 ;  complexion  fair ; 
hair  brown;  eyes  dark  hazel;  skin  florid;  and 
build  rather  stout.  His  step  is  quick  and  clastic ; 
voice  rather  of  a  high  key,  emphatic  and  explosive ; 
and  his  general  action  is  resolute  and  bustling. 
The  size  of  body  and  brain  is  above  the  average ; 
the  temperaments,  vital,  mental,  motive,  are  fairly 
blended ;  his  chest  and  neck  are  lai^ ;  his  head 
well  set  on,  laige  at  the  base ;  very  large  pcrccp- 
tlves;  full  in  the  crown  at  Firmness  and  Self- 
Esteem;  lai^e  in  the  side-head  at  Constructive- 
ness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Secretiveness.  Both 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  huge— inclining 
him  to  be  generous  and  devotional;  while  his 
Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  are  moderate 
and  less  influential.  Is  not  this  in  keeping  vritb 
some  of  his  reckless  transactions  ?— the  Jerome 
clock  speculation  for  example.  His  social  feelings 
are  strong ;  he  is  gallant,  makes  many  friends,  and 
is  patriotic.  He  is  inventive;  proliflc  of  new 
schemes  and  projects,  but  lacks  prudence  and  ap- 
plication. The  book  gives  an  account  of  a  remark- 
ably busy  life,  if  not  the  most  useful,  and  it  must 
prove  yery  entertaining  to  most  readers. 

A  Physician's  Problems.    By  Charles 

Elam,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.    One  volume,  12mo ;  pp. 

400;  cloth.    Price  f  175.    Fields  &  Osgood. 

The  above  title  is  but  slightly  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  book,  which  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  scientific  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
hereditary  descent  It  opens  with  the  following 
expressive  problems':  "  What  of  essential  nature  do 
our  jMirents  and  ancestors  bequeath  to  us  ?  Apart 
from  those  transitory  possessions  of  money,  houses, 
and  land,  which  do  not  endure,  what  do  we  derive 
firom  our  parents  that  is  permanent  and  inalienable 
—that  determines  our  temperament  and  constitu- 
tion, our  proclivities  to  health  or  disease,  to  vir- 
tue or  vice,  to  dullness,  mediocrity,  or  genius— in 
short,  our  entire  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  no 
less  than  our  physical  oi^ganization?"  The  table 
of  contents  will  interest  thinken:  "Natural 
Heritage;  On  Degeneration  of  Man;  On  Moral 
and  Criminal  Epidemics ;  Body  and  Mind ;  Dlusions 
and  Hallucinations ;  The  Demon  of  Socrates ;  The 
Amulet  of  Pascal;  On  Sonmambullsm ;  Revery 
and  Abstraction.**  For  popular  reading  its  inter- 
est is  not  much  enhanced  by  Latin  quotations,  but 
there  is  enough  that  is  not  Latin  to  answer  ewy 
purpoae  for  the  nnednoated  thinking  student  ^ 

Across  America  and  Asia.   Professor 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  of  Harvard,  has  written  a  work 
under  the  above  title,  and  Messrs.  Leypoldt  A  Holt 
are  to  publish  the  same.  It  Is  to  be  an  octavo, 
amply  Illustrated.  Price  not  yet  announced.  The 
author  has  given  some  account  of  his  travels  and 
observations  in  the  magadnes.  When  the  woik  is 
ready,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it 
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The  Romakcb    of    Spanish    Hibtory. 

By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  "  The  French 
RevolaUon/*  "  The  Histoiy  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte," etc.  With  lUustrations.  One  voL,  13mo ; 
cloth.    Price  $2.    Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  Spanish  rebellion  came  too  soon.  The  peo. 
pie  were  not  prepared  for  freedom.  They  have 
been  kept  too  mnch  in  ignorance,  and  In  the  bonds 
of  superstition.  Half  p,  centuiy  of  free  schools 
would  have  prepared  them  for  liberty.  Their 
monarchy  is  broken  down ;  but  they  are  not  yet 
ready  for  republicanism ;  more  blood  may  be  spiUed 
before  peace  can  be  established.  Cuba  mML  be 
free,  though  Spain  may  keep  on  her  fetters.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  produced  a  most  interesting  book,  evi- 
dently based  on  real  knowledge.  History,  instead 
of  "  romance,"  would  ^aye  been  the  mbre  appro- 
priate title.  

The  Littlb  Sower,  published  by  W. 

W.  Dowling  <&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  intended 
for  children,  comes  to  us  accompanied  by  four 
full-page  pictures  "printed  in  seven  colors,  from 
an  entirely  new  process,"  and  said  to  be  **the 
handsomest  ever  printed  in  the  West."  It  is  an 
interesting  monthly,  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children  of  all  ages.    Only  |1  a  year. 

The  Christian  Standard  is  an  ex- 
cellent weekly,  published  by  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Send  ten  cents  to  the  publish- 
ers for  a  specimen  copy. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell 

Lowell.  Complete  edition.  One  vol.,  ISmo; 
pp.  437.    Price,  f  1.    Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  gem  of  a  book,  which  will  perpetuate  the  fiiir 

fkme  of  the  illustrious  author. 

Vaccination.  Dr.  C.  C.  Scbieferdecker 
has  published  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of  his  views 
against  vaccination.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  the 
Author,  at  818  West  Twenty-second  St,  N.  Y. 

The    Negro's    Origin:    and.  Is   the 

Nboro  Cur8bj>  ?  By  B.  T.  Tanner.  One  voL, 
12mo:  pp.  88;  paper.  Price,  ^  cents.  Ptiila- 
delphla:  AiHcan  M.  E.  Book  Depository. 

Of  course  the  writer  clears  up  the  case,  and 
proves  that  there  Lb  no  Divine  curse  resting  on  the 
negro.  Now,  let  the  author  write  and  publish  a 
book  showing  how  the  negro  may  develop  him- 
self into  the  highest  manhood  by  industry,  tem- 
perance, economy,  honesty,  virtue,  and  true  Chris- 
tian religion.    The  negro  eon  improve. 


(^MBCUl 


rNTON  Wine  and  Bible  Temper- 

AKC1B.  Being  a  Review  of  Dr.  Thomas  Laurie^  s 
Article  in  the  BBblMhKa  aacra  of  January,  1860. 
By  Rev.  William  M.  Thayer.  One  voL,  i2mo; 
pp.  90.  Price,  cloth,  50  cents ;  paper,  25  cents. 
Kew  York:  National  Temperance  Society  and 
Publication  House. 

One  of  the  meet  searching  and  profound  argu- 
ments yet  advanced  m  support  of  total  abstinence 
firom  intoxicating  drinks.  Let  every  friend  of 
temperance  arm  himself  with  the  incontestible 


arguments  of  this  Christian  author.  He  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,  drives  it  home  and  clinches  it 
Religious  men  should  read  it 

The  Polar  World:  A  Popular  De- 
scription of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Regions.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  author 
of  »*The  Sea,  and  Its  Living  Wonders,*'  "The 
Harmonies  of  Nature "  etc.  With  additional 
Chapters,  and  108  Illustrations.  One  liu^e  octavo 
VOL ;  cloth  J  pp.  488.  Price,  98  75.  New  York : 
Harper  <fe  Brothers. 

Here  we  have  the  most  complete  work  yet 
written  on  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  our 
globe— the  polar  world.  The  text  is  written  in  a 
sprightly  style,  and  the  illustrations  spirited  and 
excellent  The  arctic  regions,  fh>m  Greenland  to 
Alaska,  with  their  people,  reindeer,  walruses, 
seal,  fish,  birds,  polar  bears,  dogs,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed to  the  life.    One  who  reads  this  work  will 

suffer  less  from  the  cold  during  the  present  winter. 
It  should  be  placed  in  every  reading-room  and  in, 
every  library.  

Linda;  or,  The  Yonng  Pilot  of  the 
Belle  Creole.  Bv  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hents,  author  of 
twenty  or  more  Stories,  with  a  Biography  of  the 
Author.  Pp.  276.  Price,  $1  75.  PhiladelphiA: 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 

Uniform  with  Peterson^s  thick  book  novela, 
which  are  everywhere  for  sale. 

Wrecked  in  Port.  A  Novel.  By 
Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "Kissing  the  Rod,^* 
*'Land  at  Last,'*  "  Black  Sheep,**  etc.,  etc.  One 
volume ;  pp.  143,  octavo ;  paper.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York:  Harper  dk  Brothers. 

The  Village  on  the  Cliff,  with  other 

Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Anne  Isabella  Thack- 
eray. Household  Edition.  One  voL ;  cloth,  12mo ; 
pp.  877.    Price,  $1  dS.    Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  by  Miss 

Thackeray  from  the  Boston  press ;  and  is  gotten 

up  in  uniform  style  with  other  popular  novela. 

Miscellanies.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ni.  The  Book  of  Snobs,  Sketches  and  Travels 
in  London,  Denis  Duval,  and  other  Stories. 
Household  Edition.  One  voL;  pp.  512:  cloth, 
lamo.    Price,  $1  2S.    Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  good  thing.    The  Book  of  Snobs  should  be 

resd  by  sll  clssses.    Each  may  look  in  this  mirror 

and  see  himself  portrayed.    It  is  instructive  and 

corrective.     Everybody  should  read  it,  and  be 

snobs  no  more  forever. 

Robert  Orahait.    A  Sequel  to  ^^  Linda.'* 

By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hents.  12mo:  pp.  Si56.  Price, 
$1 75.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

One  of  a  series 'of  twelve  volumes  by  this  pro- 
lific story  writer.  

Popping  the  Question  ;  or,  The  Belle 

of  the  BalL  By  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies,  author  of 
"The  JUt,"  "The  Breach  of  IPromise,"  "The 
Msrrying  Man,"  "Old  Love  and  the  New,'' 
"  Cousin  Geofl&«y,"  "  Hylton  House,"  etc  One 
vol.;  pp.  7S,  octavo;  paper.  Price,  75  cents. 
PhUsdelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 


The  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  of  its  Class  is 


THE    OREAT   NATIONAL, 
B¥  D.  D.  T.  KOOBE,  KEW  TOEK  CITV,  AND  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T. 

VOIiniHE    ZXI.,    FOR   1870, 

Of  Hoou's  BcRAL  XBV'YoRKBn  will  Excel  Id  all  the  leading  emcnlUls  uid  characteristica  of 
a  Fiiat^ua,  Wide-anake  and  Progrca^ve  Sural,  Litcrart,  Favilt  JtXD  hveiSBae  Nbwb' 
PAPER,  oombiiied — making  it,  mor.!  than  ever  before,  the 

:^'AFOLEOJ  M  ITS  SFHEKEl 


Tbo    Best    mTeehly    on    the   Continent  t 

Beinff  Ablj  and  Carefaltj  Edited,  THuatratvd  and  Printed  In  Hiitra  Style,  and  Adapted  to  Conn- 
iTj.  Vm*ae  und  Citj.  an  Eichanffe  truly  eaye  of  it  tliat  "  The  Rckal  u  (A«  tnoit  Ehgantly 
rrinted,  WiMy  Cirealated,  and  Heartily  Weleomtd  Paper, at  a  whole,  tehieh  note  findi  u»  wty 
among  tht  Pe<^."    Indeed,  the  Rural  isihe 

FAVORITE  FARM  and  FIRESIDE  JOURNAL  of  AMERICA, 

And  amplj  Paja  all  who  cnltirats  Frnita,  Flowen,  Vegetables,  etc..  even  on  a  amall  Male,  (In 
City,  Tillage  or  snbarb,)  while  to  Famiere;  Planters,  HorticultaiiBta,  Block  Breedere,  Wool  Grow 
en,  DairymeD.  Poultry  Fanciers,  etc.,  It  ie  INDISPENSABLE.  In  the  FAMILY  it  U  highly 
rei^rded.  Its  Literary  and  Hlscellaneona  Department  famishing  CHOICE  AND  EITTEaTAI^- 
INQ  HEADISG  FOE  ALL. 

THB  SVSAL  EMPLOYS  THB  BEST  TALBZTT 


The  Baral  la  the  I«rgeec  tUnatrated  Paper.  Sixteen  doable  Qnarto  pages  of  five  colomna  each. 
The  paper  for  yonrseir,  your  Family  and  Friends.  The  Bural  le  not  a  Monthly,  but  the  Laboxst 
Bh>T  akd  Chsapbst  iLLrBTRATBO  Wrbklt— and.  thoagh  double  its  former  aise,  and  greatly 
improved.  Its  BoBacRiraoN  Pcicb  is  Uncuakgicd. 


TEEMS.— OXLY  $3  A  YEAR,  $2.50  IN  CLUBS  OF  TEN, 
NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE. 

All  wbo  Ibrm  riDba  will  he  LlbtnllT  Renrded— r««W«  "Qoodl^j  forDalngislKid."  Our  PnmlnmUitliidliaei 
Oh  Boadred  and  Plftoan  Onumeutd,  UmAiI  ind  Viluble  ARIcIm,  nngiiiB  la  prloa  rrom  $4  lo  t«Oil.  Hand  for  lh« 
U(t.t)rmii1iib,aiidHcDRi  PremlDiii.  All  dlipmed  lalsnd  laaaeDC(niitielidrorihaBuau.«UI  ba  ftuDlthod. 
BpeclBiD  Namban,  Hbow-Bllli,  Pnmlnm  LltC,  etc..  wlthcmt  charge.    Addreai, 

D.  D.  T.  nooRE   41  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


PR0SPEQTU8  OP  THE 


©ornal 
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Uft  I!(1.1FSTMTII3».  fm  iS70. 


Deroted  to  Ethnologrj^  Phjsiolo^,  Phrenology,  FRycholo^,  Edaeatioiiy  Art,  ScleBoe^ 

Literatniv,  and  all  Measures  calculated  to  Reform,  Improve,  and  Elerate 

Mankind,  PhjsicaUj,  MentaUj,  and  SplrituaUj.    S.  K.  l^TLLS,  Editor. 
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Ethnology ;  ob,  tiib  Natural  Hibtobt 
OF  Man.— The  Manners,  Customs,  Religions, 
and  3Iode8  of  Life  in  diiferent  Families,  Tribes, 
and  Nations  given,  with  illustrations. 
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WASHIHOTOK. 


GEOBOE    WASHIKOTON. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  the  "first 
in  the  h«arM  of  hia  countrymen,"  af- 
fords an  admirable  illiutration  of  all  the 


temperaments  in  harmonious  combina- 
tion. Tlie  brain  was  decidedly  large, 
but  not  Gxces^ve ;  the  quality  vas  good, 
somewhat  finer  than  the  average,  and 
the  whole  more  evenly  and  harmoniously 
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developed  than  is  usually  to  be  met 
with.  In  his  intellect  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties predominated  over  the  reflective. 
All  the  organs  of  the  crown  and  top- 
head  were  large  and  active.  His  phre- 
nolofifical  orsranization  was  such  as  to 
render  his  a  character  eminent  for  calm- 
ness, devotion,  deliberation,  frugality, 
industry,  and  justice.  If  any  quali- 
ties were  more  conspicuous  than  the  oth- 
ere,  they  were  Veneration,  Firmness, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Spirituality.  Self- 
Esteem  and  Approbativeness  were  about 
even  in  development.  Concentrative- 
ness  was  also  active.  He  was  dignified, 
conservative,  and  steadfast.  In  the  mass- 
ive and  well-propoitioned  nose  we  find 
the  index  of  a  highly  developed  charac- 
ter. The  organs  which  give  strength, 
thoroughness,  boldness,  prudence,  and 
executiveness  were  strongly  marked. 
His  passions  and  propensities  were  sub- 
ordinate to  his  moral  sense,  and  the 
whole  were  under  the  direction  of  a  well- 
balanced  intellect  Washington  was  no 
eccentric,  but  evinced  a  remarkable  ver- 
satility ;  he  was  an  excellent  engineer, 
surveyor,  architect,  merchant,  magis- 
trate, counselor,  farmer,  soldier,  and 
statesman.  He  could  both  plan  and  ex- 
ecute, lead  or  follow,  write  or  speak, 
work  or  play.  His  spiritual  forecast 
made  him  prophetic.  He  was  something 
of  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  an  artist ;  and 
above  all,  he  was  a  most  dutiful  son,  a 
loving  husband,  a  kindly  neighbor,  a 
good  citizen,  an  incorruptible  patriot, 
and  a  circumspect  Christian  gentleman.* 

So  numerous  are  the  biographies  of  this 
great  man,  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  for  one  to  write  a  detailed  sketch  of 
him,  but  a  very  difficult  task  to  prepare  that 
which  shall  be  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  his  life.  It,  however,  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  present  more  than  an  outline, 
since  many  an  incident  of  that  lolly  life  and 
character  springs  into  fresh  recollection  on 

•  From  "  New  Physiognomy." 


the  mere  mention  of  the  name  Geobgx 
Washington. 

He  was  bom  at  Bridge's  Creek,  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia,  on  the  32d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1732.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
ten  years  he  was  deprived  of  the  guidance 
and  example  of  an  excellent  father;  but 
there  remained  to  him  a  noble  mother,  whose 
judicious  economy,  affection,  and  intelligence 
contributed  to  the  training  and  development 
of  the  fine  endowments  of  intellect  and  the 
high  appreciation  of  virtue  for  which  he  is 
one  of  the  brightest  examples.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  to  the  careful  culture  bestowed 
by  his  mother,  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
Washington  are  to  be  ascribed. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  received  tlie 
appointment  of  midshipman  in  the  British 
navy,  but  surrendered  it  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  mother.  He  afterward  practiced  the 
profession  of  a  surveyor,  and  when  nineteen, 
held  for  a  short  time  the  appointment  of 
adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in 
the  colonial  forces.  In  1753  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  selected 
him  to  perform  a  dangerous  service.  The 
French  had  projected  a  series  of  fortifications 
from  the  Canada  frontier  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  line  of  communication  with  their 
Louisiana  possession,  and  had  already  sent 
an  armed  force  into  British  territory.  Din- 
widdle determined  to  procure  their  removal, 
■  and  Washington  set  out  to  cross  the  wilder^ 
ness,  inspect  the  country,  take  note  of  the 
French  position  and  strength,  and  form  an 
alliance  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
This  task  was  performed  successfully,  and  the 
notes  and  observations  of  his  journey  were 
published  and  extensively  circulated. 

Active  military  operations  were  shortly 
afterward  commenced  against  the  French, 
und  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  raised  to  march  to  the 
scene  of  encroachment.  The  expedition, 
though  successful  in  its  first  stages,  met  with 
a  disastrous  termination,  having  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  vastly  superior  force  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  and  obliged  to  capitulate  after  a  brave 
protracted  resistance  under  the  command  of 
Washington  himself  In  1755  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  (}eae« 
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ral  Broddock,  and  contributed  great  services 
in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army  after  its 
defeat  and  the  mortal  wound  of  its  general. 
The  dvinff  Braddock  commended  his  aid-de- 
camp*8  conduct  in  that  unhappy  affair,  and 
the  colony  in  its  appreciation  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Virginia  forces. 
In  1758  he  served  under  General  Forbes  in 
the  expedition  against  Port  du  Quesne ;  and 
after  a  succession  of  arduous  duties  in  camp 
and  field  resigned  his  commission  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  He  married  Mrs.  Martha  Cus- 
tis,  and  for  fifteen  years  lived  in  retirement 
on  bis  Mount  Vernon  estate. 

When  the  congress  of  colonial  delegates 
met  in  Philadelphia,  SeptemlDcr  4th,  1774,  to 
discuss-  the  affairs  of  the  country,  (George 
Washington  was  present  as  a  delegate  from 
Virginia;  and  although  unpretending  and 
CTen  diffident  in  his  bearing,  he  was  regarded 
by  all  present  as  one  of  the  most  competent 
to  advise  with  reference  to  military  measures. 
When  finally  it  was  determined  to  appoint 
A  commander-in-chief,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with 
great  modesty,  and  declined  all  compensation 
beyond  the  payment  of  his  expenses. 

The  war  which  followed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  a  matter  of  record,  and 
too  well  known  to  need,  particular  notice 
here.  In  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
that  long  conflict,  amid  the  depression  and 
gloom  that  sometimes  settled  down  forebod- 
ingly upon  the  cause  of  the  infant  republic, 
the  commander-in-chief  never  wavered,  but 
his  prudence  and  firmness,  his  bravery  and 
wisdom,  inspired  and  illumined  all,  and 
*"  brought  order  out  of  discord  and  triumph 
ont  of  difficulty." 

The  exalted  patriotism  of  Washington 
was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in 
the  letter  which  at  a  time  when  Congress 
Memed  paralyzed  and  all  spirits  gathered 
fear,  he  addressed  to  one  of  the  ofiiicers  of  his 
vmy  m  answer  to  a  proposition  that  he  should 
consent  to  be  made  king,  as  the  only  hope 
left  to  the  coontrv.  **  With  a  mixture  of 
great  surprise  and  astonishment,*'  he  writes, 
"*!  have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments 
you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be 
•sored,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
the  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations 


than  your  information  of  their  being  such 
ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed, and  I  must  view  them  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  *  *  Let 
me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or 
posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these 
thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  commu- 
nicate, as  from  yourself,  or  any  one  else,  a 
sentiment  of  a  like  nature.** 

With  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at 
York  town,  in  October,  1781,  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  substantially  closed,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  independence  of  the  Col- 
onies was  formally  acknowledged.  The  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country,  however, 
did  not  warrant  the  immediate  disbanding 
of  the  federal  army,  and  it  was  not  until 
December  23d  that  Washington  resigned  his 
command  and  bid  adieu  to  the  devoted  band 
of  ofiicers  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
BO  long.  He  retired  to  his  plantation  on  the- 
Potomac,  with  the  determination  to  return  no 
more  to  public  life. 

But  the  hold  he  had  obtained  on  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  nation  was  too  strong 
to  allow  it  to  forget  him ;  and  when  that  cel- 
ebrated convention  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia by  the  representatives  of  twelve  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  definite 
plan  of  action  which  would  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  prevailing  political  and 
social  agitation^,  Washington  was  unani- 
mously chosen  presiding  officer,  and  the 
Constitution,  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  our  natioqal  glory,  was  framed. 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  Constitution, 
an  election  for  President  of  the  States  thus 
united,  and  George  Washington  was  unani- 
mously elected.  He  made  no  little  opposi- 
tion when  his  consent  was  asked  for  propos- 
ing him  as  a  candidate,  for  he  had  no 
ambition  to  enter  the  arena  of  political  life, 
but  much  rather  preferred  the  quiet  routine 
of  his  Mount  Vernon  home.  "I  wish,"  said 
he,  when  his  election  was  announced,  ^^  that 
there  may  not  be  reason  for  regretting  the 
choice,  for  indeed  all  I  can  promise  is  to 
accomplish  that  which  can  bo  done  by  an 
honest  zeal."  On  the  80th  of  April,  1789, 
he  was  inaugurated  in  New  York,  and  enter- 
ed upon  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions. 

The  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  adminia- 
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tration  were  productiye  of  marked  results 
to  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  nation. 
He  sought  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  honestly,  and  to  give  to  political  affairs 
that  regularity  of  movement  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  internal  quiet.  His  first  term  of 
office  haying  expired,  he  was  re-elected,  and 
maintained  in  the  second  as  in  the  previous 
term  his  upright  and  steady  policy. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
his  successor  in  the  Presidential  function, 
Washington  withdrew  to  his  home  and  the 
peaceful  employments  he  loved  so  much. 
But  he  did  not  long  survive  that  final  sepa- 
ration from  public  life.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1799,  he  was  attacked  by 
an  infiammatory  affection  of  the  throat,  the 
result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  breathed 
his  last. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  was  spread 
abroad,  the  whole  country  bowed  in  a  com- 
mon grief  under  the  stroke ;  business  was 
generally  suspended ;  and  all  classes  united 
in  sorrow,  and  in  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude, veneration,  and  love. 

Thus  have  we  rapidly  glanced  at  the  career 
of  that  man  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  although 
"  brilliant  in  nothing,  exceeded  by  many  men 
in  all  that  marks  a  genius,  yet  he  stands  out 
among  and  above  his  race  for  that  rare  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  man.  His  patriotism  was  as 
incorruptible  as  it  was  ardent,  and  a  lofty 
rectitude  marks  every  small  as  well  as  every 
great  action  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
loved  as  well  as  venerated,  and  every  true 
American  delights  to  accord  to  him  the 
proud  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  Country." 

4t» 


About  "Places." — ^A  great  many  boys 
complain  that  there  are  no  places.  Perhaps 
it  is  hard  to  get  just  such  as  they  like  and 
adapted  to  their  capacity;  but  there  are 
helps  nearly  always  at  hand  in  the  counsel  of 
firiends ;  earnest,  candid  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  aspirants  to  office  themselves,  and  the 
light  afforded  by  mental  science— Phrenolo- 
gy. However,  when  you  get  a  place — ^and 
there  are  places — ^this  big  country,  we  are 
8ure,  has  need  of  every  good  boy  and  girl, 
and  man  and  woman,  in  it — ^when  you  get  a 


place,  make  yourself  useful  in  it ;  make  your- 
self necessary  to  employers ;  make  yourself  so 
necessary,  by  your  fidelity  and  good  behavior, 
that  they  can  not  do  without  you.  Be  will- 
ing to  take  a  low  place  at  first,  no  matter 
what  the  work,  if  it  be  honest  work.  Do  it 
well ;  do  it  the  very  best  you  can.  Begin  at 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  climb 
up. 

The  unemployed  are  a  host;  but  when 
scrutinized,  they  are  found  to  be  those  who 
are  indisposed  to  be  diligent,  to  take  up 
with  that  which  will  require  steady,  perse- 
vering exertion.  The  great  want  everywhere 
is  faithful,  capable  workers.  They  are  never 
a  drug  in  the  market.  Make  yourself  one 
of  these,  and  there  will  always  be  a  place  for 
you,  and  a  good  one,  too. 


-♦♦♦- 


WHAT    CAN    I   BO    BEST! 


•  *  * 


MAI?  AITD  HIS  TOOLS. 

HUMAN  beings  are  created  with  faculties 
which  enable  them  to  invent,  to  con- 
struct, and  to  use  tools.  These  faculties  are 
possessed  by  no  other  created  beings  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  or  extent.  Cer- 
tain animals  possess  certain  instincts.  The 
bird  builds  nests ;  the  spider'  spins  webs ; 
the  silkworm  makes  its  cocoon;  but  this 
instinct  can  not  properly  be  classed  with  the 
inventive  or  constructive  talent  of  man.  In 
the  case  of  the  animal  and  the  insect  we  see 
no  modifications  or  improvements  on  their 
predecessors.  The  spider's  web  is  constructed 
to-day  precisely  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  so  the  honey-comb  of  the  bee ;  so  the 
dam  of  the  beaver ;  the  nest  of  the  bird  ;  so 
all  the  rest;  but  man  by  his  superior  talents 
is  enah^led  to  make  improvements ;  to  invent 
as  well  as  imitate ;  and  just  in  proportion  to 
his  civilization,  education,  and  development 
do  we  find  the  higher  order  of  mechanical 
ingenuity.  The  savage  and  the  barbarian 
produce  very  simple  structures,  both  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  Their  mechanism  ia 
crude  and  simple.  Take  as  an  illustration 
the  music  of  a  North  American^  Indian,  of 
an  Esquimaux,  or  of  a  Hottentot.  Compare 
it  with  the  music  of  civilization.  How  crude 
and  simple  the  one  I  how  elaborate  and 
perfect  that  of  the  other  1  yet  precisely  the 
same  faculties  arc  possessed  by  the  one  that 
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arc  enjoyed  by  the  other ;  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  degree  of  deyelopmeut  and 
Gultnre. 

It  18  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  home  to 
find  illustrations  showing  differences  in 
development  among  men.  Taking. music 
again  as  ail  example;  one  that  is  cultured 
will  produce  beautiful  music,  oral  or  instra- 
mental ;  another  not  cultured,  possibly  bom 
in  the  same  family,  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  on  the  moment,  to  sing  or 
play  a  tune.  Whence  the  difference?  In 
the  one  case  the  person  has  learned  to  use 
his  faculties ;  in  the  other  case  the  same  fac- 
ulties exist,  but  so  far  as  music  is  concerned 
they  are  dormant.  They  have  not  learned  to 
use  the  tools  which  the  Almighty  has  given 
them.  And  this  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
learn.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent 
we  are  developed,  or  rather  how  far  we  come 
short  of  a  normal  and  healthy  development. 

As  it  is  in  the  physical,  so  it  is  in  the 
spiritual  faculties.  Most  of  us  are  simply  in 
a  rudimentary  degree  of  development.  We 
are  something  like  fish  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave;  we  have  the  rudiments  of  vision, 
without  the  vision  itself.  So  we  have  all 
the  faculties  that  the  Almighty  intended  us 
to  have,  but  for  want  of  use  they  are  not  yet 
called  out  or  developed.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion, Can  you  use  tools?  All  these  human 
ftcnlties  may  be  likened  to  tools.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  and  cultured  possessor 
they  can  be  turned  to  account,  and  the  ends 
of  existence  rightly  worked  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  is  in  a  state  of  undevel- 
opment,  or  apathetic,  lives  but  a  rudimentary 
life,  remaining  in  comparative  childhood  all 
his  Ufe.  Young  man,  you  have  a  beautiful 
chest  of  tools,  and  the  key  which  unlocks 
this  chest  is  within  your  reach.  Open  and 
look  into  it  What  a  treasure  !  How  beau- 
tiful and  how  evidently  useful !  though  as 
yet  you  may  be  unable  to  work  properly 
with  these  tools. 

There  are  the  square  and  the  compass, 
which  answer  to  integrity  and  intelligence. 
There  are  the  broad  ax  and  cleaver,  corre- 
^Mmding  with  Executiveness,  Combative- 
new,  and  Destructlvenese.  There  are  the 
faking  in  by  Acquisitiveness,  and  the  pot- 
ting away  for  safe-keeping  by  Secretive- 
Ben^     There  are  ako  the   regularity  and 


promptness  of  Time ;  the  method  and  system 
of  Order ;  the  chisel  and  brush  of  Ideality ; 
the  harp  and  the  piano  of  Tune ;  the  day- 
book and  ledger  of  Calculation  and  Event- 
uality ;  the  map,  atlas,  gazetteer,  and  globe 
of  Locality ;  the  anchor  of  Hope ;  and  the 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  Alimentiveness. 
The  youth  is  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these 
tools  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment. 
If  he  be  trained  in  mathematical  calculation, 
he  will  be  competent  as  an  engineer  ;  if  in 
natural  philosophy  and  in  chemistry,  he  will 
imderstand  the  constituent  elements  of  mat- 
ter and  the  effects  of  their  combination ;  if 
in  music,  he  will  appreciate  the  harmony  of 
sounds ;  if  in  anatomy,  he  may  comprehend 
the  structure  and  Amotions  of  living  bodies ; 
if  in  phrenology  and  physiognomy,  he  may 
grasp  clearly  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
signs  of  character ;  if  instructed  in  psychology 
and  theology,  he  may  apprehend  the  rela- 
tions of  the  soul  to  man  and  his  Creator. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  use  the  tools  which  we  all  possess, 
we  must  be  trained  and  educated.  Of  what 
value  are  pearls  and  diamonds  to  the  swine  ? 
What  sublimity  has  a  Niagara  to  a  dog  ? 
What  beauty  a  landscape  to  an  ox  ?  What 
instruction  in  the  stars  and  planets  to  an 
orang-outang  ?  Of  what  account  is  the  sun, 
moon,  or  sky  to  the  superstitious  savage? 
But  to  the  cultured  human  mind,  how  beau- 
tiful are  the  pearls  and  diamonds  I  and  what 
grandeurs  are  presented  in  the  sublime  cata- 
ract I  what  beauties  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  in 
the  charming  landscape  I  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  use  and  beauty  of  all  things 
consist  in  our  knowing  how  to  use  and  enjoy 
them.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  is  fully,  nay,  fairly  developed 
in  all  his  faculties.  If  one  be  devoted  to 
business  merely,  he  exercises  executiveness, 
concentration,  and  perseverance,  and  is  but 
partially  called  out.  If  simply  to  mechanism, 
he  develops  a  different  set  of  faculties,  and  he, 
too,  is  only  partially  developed.  If  a  teach- 
er, a  preacher,  or  a  physician,  it  is  the  sama 
If  an  artist,  an  author,  or  an  inventor,  a 
larger  number  of  faculties  will  necessarily  be 
called  into  action,  but  neither  of  these  will 
be  fully  called  out.  Who  then  among  us  is 
a  perfect  man  in  all  his  parts  ?  Indeed,  who 
among  us  is  not  warped  by  partial  develop- 
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ment,  or  can  take  a  true  and  impartial  view 
of  any  subject  ?  Who  of  us  are  not  parti- 
sans, sectarians,  or  bigots?  Who  occupy  a 
broad  humanitarian  platform  such  as  our 
highest  ideal  would  fitly  represent?  The 
mountains  and  the  valleys  are  revealing  their 
treasures,  and  man  approaches  more  nearly 
the  end  of  his  creation.  When  this  chest  of 
tools  shall  have  been  brought  into  fullest 
use,  when  all  are  bright  and  sharp,  when 
each  performs  its  perfect  work,  we  shall  have 
attained  the  mastery  of  ourselves,  and  meas- 
urably so  of  our  fate  and  fortune.  This  must 
come  of  self-development  and  perfection  of 
character. 

THE    DYING    TEAR. 

BT  AIXIE  WELLINGTON. 

Thb  old  Year  lleth  low.    Dim  ie  hiB  eye. 

And  ley  cold  the  deeply  furrowed  brow 
O'er  which  his  white  locks  stray ;  while  languidly 

Faint  pulses  tell  the  life-tide  ebbing  now ; 
Oh,  bring  ye  memory^s  flowers,  and  of  them  weave 

A  chaplet  bright  to  crown  the  dying  Tear, 
And  strew  them  there  though  tears  for  *'  nevermore  " 

And  ^'  might  have  been  '^  MX  sadly  on  his  bier ! 

Many  a  cherished  treasure  hath  he  given ; 

Many  a  treasure  borne  away  for  e'er ; 
Bent  forth  the  bridal  and  the  funeral  train ; 

Mingled  glad  welcomes  with  the  fitrewell  tear ; 
Blended  the  sound  of  revelry  and  mirth 

With  the  fierce  battle's  din,  the  mourner's  wail ; 
For  some  the  myrtle  and  the  rose  hath  twined ; 

Others,  the  cypress  dark  and  night-shade  pale. 

Hark  to  the  muffled  tread  of  centuries  I 

From  that  dim  shore— the  past,— they  hither  come 
To  claim  their  kindred ;  the  dark  pall  above 

And  snowy  shroud  beneath  are  spread,  while  moan 
The  sorrowing  winds  a  mouruftil  requiem. 

Farewell,  old  Year  1    We  part  to  meet  no  more 
As  now,  yet  from  tliat  land  of  scpulchers 

Oft  wilt  thou  come  with  spectral  throngs  of  yore. 

How  wilt  thou  come  ?    Like  a  reproachfiil  shade 

To  censure  for  the  follies  of  the  past. 
For  moments  lost  and  duties  all  undone, 

Or  blight  or  shadow  o'er  some  spirit  cast  t 
Or,  with  a  pleasant  guise,  to  say  "  Well  done ;        , 

Beyond,  a  fadeless  crovvn  shall  deck  thy  brow  ? 
How  wilt  thon  come  to  memory''e  hall,  old  Year, 

Oar  hearts  are  saying;— echo  a&Bwereth~J7oio/ 


»» 


Thb  World^s  Motbrals. — ^There  are  pro- 
duced annually  throughout  the  world  3,214,- 
000,000  cwt.  of  coal,  191,800,000  of  iron, 
1,681,000  of  copper,  4,026,800  of  lead,  2,850,- 
000  of  zinc,  besides  459,888  pounds  of  gold, 
and  2,868,000  pounds  of  silver.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  on  "  progress,^  how  wonderful ! 


CONFUCIUS,  THE  CHINESE  SAGE. 

relative  influence    op    CONFUCIUS  AND 

MOHAMICBD. 


DURING  a  visit  to  the  United  States  four 
or  five  years  ago,  I  observed  as  I  thought 
among  some  people  a  desire  to  ^xalt  unduly 
the  importance  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
to  place  above  its  proper  comparative  esti- 
mate the  character  and  influence  of  the  Ara- 
bian Prophet.  A  year  ago  last  July,  while 
residing  at  Tientsin,  in  North  China,  I  had 
occasion  to  look  over  the  columns  of  a 
monthly  published  in  Boston  the  preceding 
December,  and  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  remarkable  paragraph : 

'^  Among  the  men  whose  genius  has  pow- 
erfully aifected  the  course  of  human  events, 
the  Arabian  Prophet  must  be  placed  in  the 
foremost  rank.  It  has  probably  never  been 
given  to  any  other  uninspired  man  to  wield 
for  good  or  for  evil  so  mighty  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  his  fellow-men.  After  the 
lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and 
found  their  hopes  of  heaven  on  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught." 
In  contrast  to  these  sentiments  I  assert : 
The  man  whose  genius  has  most  power- 
fully affected  the  course  of  human  events  is 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  Sage.  It  has  unques- 
tionably never  been  given  to  any  other  unin- 
spired man  to  wield  so  mighty  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  his  countiymen.  Aft«r  a 
lapse  of  twenty-three  centuries,  not  less  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  acknowledge 
him  as  the  Perfect  Man,  and  regard  hia  doc- 
trines as  sufficient  for  myriads  of  ages. 

THE  BIRTH  AND  YOUTH  OP  C0NPUCIU8. 

According  to  Dr.  Williams,  Confucius  was 
bom  about  549  B.c.  According  to  Dr.  Legge 
he  was  born  551  b.c.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
trict magistrate,  who  died  three  years  after 
Confucius  was  bom.  He  had  nine  daughters 
but  no  son  by  the  wife  he  married  in  his  early 
life.  When  over  seventy  years  old  he  sought 
a  second  wife  in  a  family  where  there  were 
three  daughters.  Their  father  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  alliance, 
saying,  "  Though  old  and  austere  you  need 
have  no  misgivings  about  him.  Which  of 
yon  three  will  be  his  wife  ? "    The  two  elder 
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daughters  were  silent,  but  the  youngest, 
Cling-tsac,  answered,  "  Why  do  you  ask  us, 
father?  It  is  for  you  to  determine."  "  Very 
well,"  said  her  father  in  reply,  "  you  will  do." 
Bhe  became  Heih^s  wife,  and  her  son  was 
named  Confucius.  He  in  Chinese  writings 
is  also  called  K'en,  and  Chungni.  His  birth- 
place was  somewhere  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  department  of  Yen-Chow,  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  North  China. 

We  have  but  yery  meagre  information  in 
regard  tg  the  youth  of  Confucius.  There  is 
a  story  that  he  began  going  to  school  when 
he  was  seven  years  old,  but  its  truth  is  doubt- 
ed. As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  arranging  sac- 
rificial vessels  in  play,  and  at  practicing 
postures  of  ceremony.  He  says  that  at  fifteen 
he  bent  his  mind  to  learning,  but  his  family 
was  very  poor.  When  nineteen  he  married, 
and  his  wife  the  next  year  presented  him 
with  a  son,  whom,  in  compliment  to  a  certain 
dnke  who  presented  him  with  a  couple  of 
feh,  he  named  The  Carp,  or,  in  Chinese,  Le. 
He  had  besides  this  son  at  least  one  daughter. 
Probably  about  a  year  after  his  marriage  he 
entered  upon  his  first  public  business,  that 
of  keeper  of  the  stores  of  grain,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  took  charge  of  the  public  fields 
and  lands. 

HK  BECX>MBS  A  PUBLIC  TEACHER. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  Confucius  began 
to  teach  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  an- 
tiquity. Toung  and  inquiring  men  who 
wished  to  learn  what  these  principles  and 
doctrines  were,  resorted  to  his  house.  It  is 
said  he  never  refused  to  give  instruction  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  fee  offered. 
He  only  demanded  some  degree  of  capacity, 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement  in  his 
pupils.  Said  he,  '*I  do  not  open  up  the 
tmth  to  one  who  is  not  eager  to^get  knowl- 
edge, or  help  any  one  who  is  not  anxious  to 
explain  himself.  When  I  have  presented 
one  comer  of  a  subject  to  any  one,  and  he 
can  not  from  it  learn  the  other  three,  I  do 
not  repeat  my  lesson."  Who  of  modem 
teachers  is  so  exacting  of  their  pupils  f 

HIS   JHOXmSTRO  FOR  HIS  MOTHER. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  the  mother  of 
Confucius  died.  He  determined  to  place 
the  coffins  of  his  father  and  mother  side  by 
aide,  and  carry  out  in  his  mourning  for  her 
tiie  principles  of  ancient  times.    He  therefore 


resigned  his  official  employment.  After  hav- 
ing placed  their  coffins  side  b>  side,  he  raised 
a  mound  over  them  four  feet  high,  and  re- 
turned home.  He  mourned  for  his  mother 
the  regular  period  prescribed  in  more  an- 
cient times — three  years  nominally,  but  really 
only  twenty-seven  months.  In  imitation  of 
the  example  of  Confucius,  people  of  subse- 
quent ages  down  to  the  present  in  China,  if 
in  official  employment,  resign  it  on  the  death 
of  either  parent,  and  mourn  for  the  regular 
period. 

After  the  period  of  mourning  for  his 
mother,  he  probably  resumed  the  employment 
of  a  public  teacher.  When  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old  he  began  the  study  of  music, 
under  a  very  famous  master.  A  few  years 
after  this  we  find  among  his  pupils  some  of 
the  children  or  other  dcscendents  of  some  of 
the  great  men  of  his  times  and  country.  He 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  court  of  a 
neighboring  kingdom,  that  of  Chow.  He 
went,  accompanied  by  some  if  not  all  of  his 
pupils.  He  returned,  after  stopj)ing  there 
not  a  very  long  time,  to  his  native  country,  Lu. 

jns  OCCUPATION  IK  MIDDLE  LIFE  AND  OLD 

AGE. 

He  set  up  himself  as  a  reformer.  He  had 
no  new  theories  or  doctrine  to  promulge. 
"  The  law  and  the  testimony  "  with  him*  was 
antiquity,  or  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
more  early  periods.  His  pupils  were  numer- 
ous and  enthusiastic.  He  had  the  good 
genius  of  turning  current  matters  to  account 
with  his  disciples.  For  example,  one  day  he 
with  his  disciples  were  traveling  by  the  side 
of  the  T*ae  mountain,  when  they  observed  a 
won^n  weeping  and  wailing  by  a  grave. 
Confucius  leaning  forward  in  his  carriage 
listened  to  her  for*  a  while.  After  this  he 
sent  one  of  the  pupils  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  "  You  weep,"  said  his  messen- 
ger, "  as  though  you  had  experienced  sorrow 
upon  sorrow."  She  replied,  **  It  is  so.  My 
husband^s  father  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger, 
and  my  husband  also ;  and  now  my  son  has 
met  the  same  fate."  Confucius  asked  why 
she  did  not  remove  from  such  a  place,  to 
which  she  replied:-  "There  is  here  no  op- 
pressive government."  He  at  once  turned  to 
his  disciples,  and  said:  "My  children,  re- 
member this.  Oppressive  government  is 
fiercer  than  a  tiger." 
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Confucius  spent  his  time  at  home  and 
abroad  till  he  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  remain. 
Before  this  period  he  took  office,  but  re- 
mained in  it  only  a  few  years.  During  that 
time  he  produced  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  exercised  authority.  "A 
thing  dropped  on  the  road  was  not  picked 
up."  Within  twelve  months  the  princes  of 
neighboring  states  desired  to  imitate  his 
style  of  administration.  A  certain  duke 
asked  whether  his  rules  could  be  applied  to 
govern  a  whole  state.  Confucius  replied 
that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  em- 
pire. Afterward  he  became  Minister  of 
Crime,  and  "  the  appointment  was  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  crime.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  put  the  penal  laws  in  execution.  No 
offenders  showed  themselves."  These  state- 
ments, of  course,  must  be  understood  with 
some  degree  of  allowance.  He  continued 
Minister  of  Crime  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  neighboring  states  became  jealous  of 
the  rising  influence  and  prosperity  of  Lu. 

Some  of  them  endeavored  to  devise  means 

• 

of  separating  the  duke  of  Lu  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Confucius.  One  of  their  prime  min- 
isters hit  upon  the  following  scheme.  Eighty 
beautiful  singing  girls  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fine  horses  were  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  duke  of  Lu.  One  of  the  courtiers  in  dis- 
guise went  to  the  place  outside  of  the  city 
where  they  were  kept,  and,  forgetting  the 
lessons  of  Confucius,  prevailed  upon  the 
duke  to  go  and  look  at  the  bait.  Both  were 
captivated.  "  For  three  days  the  duke  gave 
no  audience  to  his  ministers."  Co^|uciu8 
was  offended  and  disgusted,  and  he  resigned, 
and  left  the  court  in  des{>air. 

HOW   CONFUCIUS  8FBNT  HIS  OLD  AGE. 

He  completed  his  literary  works  and  in- 
structed his  numerous  disciples  more  zeal- 
ously and  more  thoroughly  in  the  principles 
of  ancient  times.  He  finished  his  edition  of 
the  Chinese  classics. 

Early  one  morning  he  moved  slowly  about 
his  house,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
crying  out : 

"  The  great  mountain  most  eramble. 
The  Btronj;  brain  must  break. 
And  the  wise  man  wither  like  a  plant." 

After  an  illness  of  seven  days  he  died,  aged 


about  seventy-three.  He  left  only  one  de- 
scendant. In  the  reign  of  Kang  Hi,  2,150 
years  after  his  death,  there  were  11,000  males 
living  who  bore  his  surname  and  claimed  io 
be  his  descendants.  Many  of  them  were  of  the 
seventy-fourth  generation — ^probably  the  old- 
est family  in  the  world  which  can  trace  its 
lineage.  A  great  variety  of  posthumous  hon- 
ors and  titles  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  is  called  the  "  most  holy  ancient  teacher," 
"the  holy  duke,"  and  "the  Bage."  In  the 
Sacrificial  Ritual  may  be  found  a  pean  which 
is  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Williams  (See  Mid- 
dle Kingdom,  Ist  Vol.  530  page) : 

"Confticiasl  Confndnsl    How  gr^t  Is  Confbcins  I 
-     Before  Confbcins  there  never  was  a  Confbclaa  I 
Since  €k)nfhclns  there  never  has  been  a  Conftidua  I 
Confticiaal  ConfhcinsI   How  great  la  Confbcina !  ** 

THE    INFLUENCE  AND  OPINIONS  OP  CON- 

PUCIU8. 

He  U  an  object  of  worship,  —  Not  long 
after  his  death,  princes  and  sovereign  pul»- 
licly  acknowledged  the  merits  and  worth  of 
Confucius.  The  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
B.C.  194,  visited  his  tomb  and  sacrificed  an 
ox  to  him.  In  a.d.  57  it  was  enacted  that 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  him  in  the 
Imperial  College,  and  in  the  principal  col- 
leges throughout  the  empire.  At  Pekin,  in 
the  Imperial  College,  the  emperor  himself  is 
the  principal  performer,  twice  a  year,  spring 
and  autunm.  After  kneeling  twice  and 
bowing  six-  times  his  head  to  the  earth,  he 
invokes  the  spirit  of  Confucius  in  words 
which,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Legge,  read  thus : 
"  Great  art  thou,  O  perfect  Sage  I  Thy  vir 
tue  is  full ;  thy  doctrine  is  complete.  Among 
mortal  men  there  has  not  been  thy  equal. 
All  kings  honor  thee.  Thy  statutes  and  laws 
have  come  gloriously  down.  Thou  art  the 
pattern  in^his  imperial  school.  Reverently 
have  the  sacrificial  vessels  been  set  out.  Full 
of  awe,  we  sound  our  drums  and  bells." 

In  the  spring  and  autumn,  also,  the  high- 
est civil  and  military  officers  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  in  the  places  where  they  bear  rale, 
meet  with  great  pomp  and  show  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Confucius,  and  there  worship  him,  sac- 
rificing to  him  a  bullock,  a  swine,  a  sheep, 
fruits,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  1,560  temples  dedicated  to  Confti- 
cius  in  all  the  empire,  and  that  annually  there 
are  presented  upon  their  altars  37,000  pieces 
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of  silk,  and  62,606  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and 
deer,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  etc., — ^not  to  mention  the  num- 
ber of  bnllocks  sacrificed  to  hioL 

In  each  of  the  Chinese  heathen  schools  in 
fae  empire  (at  least  in  this  part  of  it),  the 
papils  are  required  on  a  day  in  the  spring, 
dedgnated  and  appointed  by  the  teacher,  to 
miite  in  the  worship  of  the  Sage  in  the  school- 
room, the  teacher  taking  the  lead.  After  the 
worship,  teacher  and  pupils  partake  of  a 
feast,  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  It  is  the 
custom  here  for  each  school-boy  the  first 
time  he  enters  the  school  in  the  year,  to  bum 
candles,  incense,  and  mock  money  to  the 
Sage,  and  bow  down  before  something  which 
represents  him. 

C01VFCCI178    THB    6RBAT  TBACHER  OF  CHINA. 

The  books  which  he  composed,  or  com- 
piled, or  edited,  and  the  books  prepared  by 
fas  grandson,  Tsz-sz,  or  compiled  from  his 
aayings  by  his  disciples,  and  the  works  of 
Meodua,  who  followed  Confucius  but  a  few 
score  of  years,  and  whose  great  talents  were 
exerted  in  explaining,  defending,  or  enforc- 
ing the  sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the 
Chinese  Sage,  constitute  the  school-books  of 
China  at  the  present  day,  and  have  been  thus 
employed  in  this  empire  for  twenty  centuries 
or  more.  No  modem  books  on  science,  on 
geography,  on  history,  on  mathematics,  etc., 
ire  found  in  native  schools.  The  series  of 
books  above  referred  to,  and  generally  called 
**The  Chinese  Classics,'^  embody  Confucius 
ind  his  principles  and  doctrines.  They  are 
memorized  by  students  in  their  school-boy 
days,  and  the  spirit  of  his  sayings  form  their 
standard  of  thought  and  practice;  for  the 
costoros  of  the  present  day  are  in  unison  with 
the  doctrinea  of  Confucius.  He  has  molded 
the  manners  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the 
nation. 

The  laws  of  China  also  harmonize  with  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  Sage.  The  topic  for 
written  essays  and  poetry,  at  their  regular 
national  literary  examinations,  all  over  China, 
m  taken  year  by  year  from  the  time-honored 
''Clasfdca.^  His  sayings  and  the  maxims 
found  in  the  ^'  Classics*' are  quoted  in  literary 
circles,  by  officials,  by  business  men,  and  all 
claaees  of  Chinese,  and  always  with  approval 
tad  applause.  Ko  Chinaman  dare  revile  the 
&ige. 


When  one  reflects  that  not  only  is  China, 

with  its  400  millions,  a  third  of  the  human 

the  human  race,  devoted  to  Confucius,  but 

that  surrounding  nations  have  been  moved 

and  affected  to  a  remarkable  degree  for  more 

than  a  thousand  years  by  Confucius  through 

his  writings — many  of  whose  inhabitants  are 

able  to  read  and  explain  the  Chinese  classics 

— Japan,  Loo  Chow,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 

the  Indian  Archipelago,  Thibet,  Mongolia, 

and  Manchuria, — it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 

conclusion  that  the  influence  of  this  Sage  has 

not  been  paralleled  by  any  other  uninspired 

man.  *  j.  d. 

Foo  Caow.  China. 


ICbow, 
WUIioat  nr  atar,  or  alixel,  for  their  ipiide. 
Who  wonblp  0<nI  •ball  flnd  hliu.    Hnmble  lore. 
And  aoi  prond  rMumii,  k«eps  th«  duor  of  heaven  ; 
Lore  flods  wlmlnlon  wiiere  proad  science  faUiw 


GOD    IS    LOYE. 

BT  MI88  FBANCXS  L.  KEELBR. 

God  la  loye  I  y«  nations,  bear  Him ; 
Ood  is  love  I  adore,  revere  Ilim ; 
God  is  love  I  ye  need  not  fear  Him ; 

HU  is  tendereat  love. 
God  is  love  I  and  He  is  holy ; 
Never  fklsc,  He  loveth  truly ; 
Loveth  a//,— tbe  high  and  low]y~ 

With  HiB  yearning  love. 

God  is  love  I  the  breezes  bring  it ; 
God  is  love  \  the  bell-tones  ring  it ; 
God  is  love  I  the  song-birds  sing  it  ;— 

God  is  perfect  love  I 
And  the  ocean  as  it  foameth, 
And  the  wild  wind  as  it  moaneth. 
And  each  season  when  it  cometli. 

Tell  06  God  is  love. 

Bvery  passing  breath  of  even. 
Every  object  under  heaven. 
All  the  glory  He  hath  given. 

Whispers  "  God  Is  love ! " 
Though  the  aching  heart  is  sighing, 
Though  lifers  dearest  hopes  arc  dying, 
There>  an  undertone,  replying— 

''  God  is  lasting  love.'' 

Yet,  the  clouds  that  float  through  other. 
And  the  stars  that  shine  forever, 
E'en  the  fV-ost-chain  and  the  fever, 

Tell  us  Ood  is  love. 
Can  we,  then,  crush  each  desire 
Bathed  in  holy,  heavenly  fire. 
Ever  reaching  higher,  higher. 

To  that  God  of  love? 
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Oh,  ye  uiKelB  of  Balvation, 
Strike  yonr  lyree  throiig^h  all  creation ; 
CThant  this  choms  to  each  nation- 
God  is  holy  love  ;— 
Sound  It  till  the  earth  shall  startle ! 
Let  it  shine  throngh  Death's  dark  portal  I 
Breathe  it  till  it  grows  immortal- 

Blmiba,  N.  Y. 

4»» 


IN  APPEAL  Df  BEHALF  OF  THE  POOR. 


IT  is  bitter  cold  weather,  and  while  not 
easy  to  keep  warm  in  the  house,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  do  so  out  of  doors. 
Looking  from  my  window  I  see  few  upon 
the  street,  and  they  hurry  past  to  get  shel- 
tered in  warm  houses.  There  is  a  frozen- 
looking  cat  creeping  along  a  neighboring 
fence,  and  a  miserable-looking  dog  is  sneak- 
ing past,  too  wretched  and  cold  even  to  wag 
his  tail.  It  is  a  bitter  cold  day  I  God  help 
the  poor,  the  sick  poor,  who  lie  on  hard  beds 
in  cold  rooms,  in  alleys  and  back  streets,  with 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  food !  Sickness 
and  pain  are  not  found  easy  to  endure  in 
comfortable  homes,  in  warm,  bright,  bed- 
chambers, with  all  of  nursing,  delicacies,  and 
remedies  that  wealth  can  purchase;  but 
think  of  illness  in  a  home  always  empty  of 
comforts  1  Yes,  God  help  the  poor  1 — but 
He  works  hy  means.  "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye 
can  do  them  good,"  is  as  true  now  as  when 
the  words  were  spoken,  over  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  hungry  birds  are  pecking  at  the  clus- 
ters of  purple  berries  hanging  from  the  leaf- 
stripped  vines  that  make  my  outer  walls  so 
green  in  summer,  and  in  their  autunm 
changes  of  crimson  and  green  are  such  a 
delight  to  my  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  how  the  Father  of  all 
has  provided  for  his  creatures,  each  after 
their  kind ;  teaching  the  squirrels  to  lay  up 
plentifully  in  autumn  of  acorns  and  nuts, 
which  He  has  so  bountifully  provided  for 
them.  The  ground  far  and  near  is  strewn 
with  seeds,  often  too  small  to  be  seen  by  our 
unassisted  sight,  the  product  of  innumerable 
grasses  and  herbs  in  summer,  preparing  a 
bountiful  table  for  the  birds  when  there 
would  seem  nothing  upon  which  they  could 
possibly  subsist.  And  when  the  snow  covers 
the   ground,  depriving    the    birds  of  this 


source  of  supply,  how  many  vines  and 
bushes  afford  berries  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
And  the  pine  and  cedar  groves  and  trees 
shelter  them  from  the  wintry  blasts. 

"The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land,"  and  "  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good."  And  now  I  appeal  to  those 
whom  God  has  prospered  in  worldly  goods, 
whose  homes  are  full  of  comforts,  often  lux- 
uries, who  sit  by  warm,  often  too  warm,  fire- 
sides, and  lie  at  night  in  soft,  warm  beds. 
Why  there  are  such  diversities  in  men^s  cir- 
cumstances, God,  who  orders  it  so,  only 
knows.  It  is  not  a  virtue  in  one  to  succeed, 
nor  a  fault  in  another  to  fail  in  winning 
enough  of  this  world^s  wealth.  One  man 
becomes  rich  with  small  effort,  while  another 
toils  all  his  life  without  securing  ease  for  his 
infirm  old  age. 

I  ask  not  for  the  sturdy  street  beggars  who 
make  begging  a  profession,  but  for  the 
worthy,  hard-working  poor;  whose  dMly 
bread,  depending  upon  their  daily  labor, 
must  fail  when  sickness  lays  a  hand,  always 
heavy,  but  oh,  how  cmshingly  so,  when  it 
falls  upon  the  poor,  unable  as  they  are  to 
save  at  any  time,  for  a  time  of  trial 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  worthy  recipients  for 
your  bounty.  Go  to  any  hard- worked  pastor, 
and  he  will  tell  you  of  want  and  sorrow  more 
than  he  can  possibly  relieve,  and  he  will 
gladly  accept  your  services^  as  well  as  your 
money.  And  oh,  the  luxury  of  giving  to 
those  in  need  I  the  delight  of  seeing  the  dull 
eye  brighten,  the  pale  lips  snule  at  your 
coming  I  And  what  a  sum  of  money,  so 
small  that  you  scarcely  miss  it,  a  single  dol- 
lar, must  be  in  a  family  where  the  little  ones 
ask  only  for  bread  I  I  have  asked  as  yet  only 
for  what  you  can  easily  spare,  but  I  would 
go  farther  than  that,  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
give  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  "  costs  you 
nothing ; "  deny  yourself  Ivaurie^  that  you 
may  supply  neeesHties  to  the  needy. 

Once  begin  the  delightful  work  of  reliev- 
ing suffering,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  gopd  you  yourself  receive  while  seeking 
to  benefit  others, — ^not  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving, only  that  your  conscience  may  not 
suffer,  but  careful,  pains-takuig  charity. 
None  but  those  with  limited  means  and  un- 
limited calls  upon  them  can  conceive  the 
delight  I  experienced  in  the  gift  of  a  large 
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box  of  lid  tlotiM.  Old  clotbeel — not  much 
to  the  giver,  but  what  •  bleaaiiig  that  box 
bat  been  lothe  poor!  How  the  poor  little 
<H)e«,  crouching  in  the  cold,  tnring  to  ttaim 
tiuiz  ihivcring  bodies  in  the  winter  sun, 
woQid  hare  blessed  the  given  of  the  old 
gumotta  that  made  new  and  warm  clothing 
for  ttaem.  Oh  !  m;  felloir-ChriBtianB,  if  yon 
vonld  QEe  carefully  even  your  old  clothing 
IbrtbemI  Oh  1  my  fellow  Christians,  if  you 
woold  use  orefully  even  your  old  clothes, 
bow  nany  that  are  now  snfibiing  with  the 
cold  might  he.  warm- 
ly dad! 

And  then  in  serving 
Hk  poor,  je  are  co- 
»orkm  with  the  an- 
gels, for  "  are  they 
Dot  all  ministeiing 
fpiriu!"  and  He  r*- 
nirn  it  as  done  to 
Himielf  Holy  Scrip- 
Urc  leads  os  to  be- 
IWve  that  onr  1-ord, 
CTen  before  His  corn- 
in;  in  the  flesh,  ap- 
peared upon  earth  to 
Bii  patriarchs  ;  for 
dut  He  was  one  of 
Ac  ibrec  angels  that 
qipeared  to  Abra- 
bam,  Then  about  to 
d«tK);    the     gnilty      yOBTRAlT   OF   Fi 

oties   of   the    plain,  

Kfms  ccrUun  by  His  aothoritative  manner  nf 
^waking,  bidding  the  two  angels  go  forward 
*hile  He  talked  with  Abraham,— not  as  one 
*nt,  bat  as  one  acting  with  power. 

And  is  it  altogether  impossible  that  Ho 
may  fome  down  now,  and  walk  among  ns 
all  nntecogniud  t  And  is  it  not  a  aolemn 
Uxnigbt  that  we  may  have  Jostled  Him  on 
tk*  wreet,  in  the  garb  of  poverty  and  want  ? 
nay  have  been  asked  by  Him  for  alms,  to 
pnreour.fiiith  and  love!  I  often  feel  that 
thii  may  be,  and  even  if  it  be  a  wild  imagi- 
uiioD,  we  tnaa  that  He  has  said,  '':whoso 
gitrtb  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and 
loot  whatsoever  he  lajeth  out,  it  shall  be 
paid  to  faim  again."  r. 


FATHER   HTACINTHE, 

THE  EUINKMT  CARMELITE  PBEACUKR. 

rPHE  phrenology  and  physiology  of  this 
^    gentleman  are  not  only  strong   but 
harmoniouB.     He  is  plump  rather   tiniii 
Btout;  amply  developed  in  the  vital  sys- 
tem, so  that  lie  manufactures  life-power 
— steam,  or  magnetism,  so  to  speak— for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  vigoi' of 
body,  and  of  ardor,  earnestness,  and  in- 
tenaity     of     mind. 
His  whole  person  is 
electrical.    The  in- 
tellect  indicates  a 
practical    order  of 
mind, having  capac- 
ity to  gather  infor- 
mation and  use  it ; 
he  holds  his  knon-l- 
edga     in     memory 
ready  for    employ- 
;  tnont   as    occui^iou 
may  require.     His 
reasoning    intellect 
is  critical  and  ana- 
lytical rather  than 
logical;   it  is  well 
adapted  to  take  into 
THEK  HTACiNTnE.     Ticw  at  a  glance  the 
varied  i 


Hi  who  Btrivcs  lo  live  an  inactive  life  is  slrlv- 
b);  joit  M  much  against  bis  own  happiness. 


life ;  to  comprehend  the  wants  and  duties 
incident  to  man  ;  indeed,  to  live  with  the 
people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
If  he  were  a  lawyer  he  would  be  remark- 
able for  readiness  to  understand  facts, 
and  for  his  power  to  apply  them  to  the 
law  of  a  case  on  the  instant 

His  broad,  high  head  shows  courage, 
force,  earnestness,  and  that  kind  of  dash 
and  daring  which  the  brave  orator  or 
soldier  requii-es.  His  Firmness  is  un- 
commonly strong;  he  has  a  good  degree 
of  Self-Esteem,  and  just  AppTObativeness 
enough  to  give  him  a  relish  for  the  good 
opinion  of  his  friends  and  the  public  ;  but 
he  has  too  much  courage,  force,  and  will- 
power to  follow  a  beaten  track  for  the 
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sake  of  popularity.  His  social  nature  is 
strong.  His  talent  for  expression  is  ex- 
cellent, and  he  has  also  those  iiuaneial 
and  mechanical  talents  which  would 
make  him  successful  in  the  business 
world. 

Hope,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence 
are  large.  His  intuitive  judgment  of 
character  is  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
underetand  men,  and  so  guide  and  direct 
as  well  as  to  persuade  them. 

He  would  make  a  hard  worker  in  any 
laudable  field  of  eflEort,  from  the  highest 
realm  of  learning  to  the  plainest  practi- 
cal duties  of  ordinary  life.  In  tempera- 
ment and  general  "  make-up  "  he  is  some- 
thing like  the  original  Napoleon. 

From  the  paucity  of  materials  at  hand,  we 
can  furnish  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  his  early 
life,  while  the  circumstances  relating  to  his 
recent  important  action  are  almost  too  well 
known  to  warrant  a  restatement. 

Charles  Loyson,  popularly  known  as  Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  France, 
in  1821,  and  was  educated  chiefly  at  Pau. 
Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  calling,  he 
completed  the  preparatory  course  of  study, 
and  was  ordained  at  St.  Sulpice.  During 
the  four  years  succeeding  his  ordination  he 
studied  theology,  and  taught  it  in  connection 
with  philosophy  at  Avignon,  and  afterward 
at  Nantes. 

Having  passed  ten  years  in  the  Lyons  Con- 
vent of  Carmelite  Friars,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  and  was  first  a  preacher  of 
that  city.  While  there,  his  sermons  deliver- 
ed at  the  Lys6e  were  considered  remarkable. 
During  Advent,  in  1863,  he  preached  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  Lenten  season  of  1864  at 
Perigueux.  It  was  during  the  summer  of 
1864  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Paris,  preaching  at  the  Church  of  the  Made- 
leine, and  afterward  at  Notre  Dame,  having 
prepared  a  course  of  sermons  for  Advent. 
Here  he  at  once,  by  the  eloquence  and  bold- 
ness of  his  utterances,  attracted  public  atten- 
tion and  gained  a  brilliant  reputation. 

One  who  had  heard  him  in  Notre  Dame 
thus  writes  of  his  manner  and  the  effect  of 
his  oratory  upon  the  audience : 

**  He  began  to  speak,  and  from  that  mo- 


ment I  wish  to  believe  in  the  sincerity,  in  the 
piety,  in  the  Christian  faith  of  this  man— for 
if  he  is  not  all  that,  he  profanes  the  most 
beautiful  gifts  of  Providence.  Never  did  a 
voice  more  sympathetic  strike  my  ear ;  never 
did  art  more  perfect  captivate  and  control 
the  human  heart. 

^*  Merely  to  repeat  his  arguments  and  ilius- 
trations  could  give  you  no  impression  of  his 
power,  for  it  lay  in  the  man,  in  his  eye,  his 
gesture,  and  his  voice.  Li  true  eloquence 
there  is  something  which  escapes  analysis — ^a 
power  beyond  words — a  magnetism  tihrantt 
et  mbtile  which  penetrates  like  lightning, 
which  can  not  be  described,  but  which  is 
only  felt  as  the  intensest  action  <^  the  human 
soul.  To  make  you  understand  its  effect  I 
must  paint  for  ycu  that  countenance  so  mo- 
Jnle,  now  grave  and  stem,  and  now  wearing 
a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness.  His  gestures 
were  full  of  energy  and  animation.  There 
was  intense  life  in  every  limb  and  every  mo- 
tion. Now  he  appeared  as  if  he  were  the 
accuser  of  his  hearers,  flashing  the  light  of 
conscience  on  every  deed  of  guilt.  At  such 
a  moment  you  might  believe  that  you  heard 
another  Savonarola  thundering  against  the 
vices  of  the  age.  Then  suddenly  his  tone 
changed,  and  his  manner  became  tender  and 
almost  caressing,  as  if  he  would  draw  the 
multitude  to  the  feet  of  Him  whose  agony  he 
described." 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  we 
can  appropriate  for  the  purpose  to  detail  the 
progress  of  events  which  led  Father  Hya- 
cinthe to  take  the  step  which  seems  to  have 
severed  him  completely  from  the  Church  of 
his  country,  his  childhood,  and  closest  ties 
of  experience  as  a  man  and  a  priest  In  Put- 
nam's MagaHne  for  January  an  article  ap- 
peared treating  of  the  part  borne  by  the 
'^  preacher-monk"  in  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  disruption  with  the  great  hierarchy, 
and  from  that  article  we  extract  what  may 
be  essential  to  some  understanding  of  the 
matter : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1864  Father  Hyacinthe 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  a 
club  of  young  people  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Cercle  Catholique,  or  Catholic 
Club,  at  Paris,  corresponding  to  some  extent 
with  our  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association. 
He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  in  the 
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coarse  of  an  address,  conceived  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  progressive  thought  of 
his  age,  he  referred  to  the  French  Revolution 
in  the  following  terms :  '  1789  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  it' 

^  This  phrase  aroused  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing in  Paris ;  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  Monde^  an  organ  of  the  Ultramontanists, 
and  a  cabal  was  speedily  organized  to  limit 
the  infection  of  his  dangerous  eloquence  as 
mnch  as  possible  by  destroying  his  influence. 
It  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  poisoning  the 
mind  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  re- 
gardless of  their  remonstrances,  invited  lea- 
ther Hyacintbc  to  preach  the  Conferences  of 
Advent  that  year  at  Notre  Dame.  This  pul- 
pit for  years,  I  might  say  centuries,  has  been 
reserved  for  tbe  most  popular  orator  in  the 
Galilean  Church. 

^  To  disarm  his  adversaries,  or  to  neutral- 
ize his  influence,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Gen- 
eral of  his  order  to  come  to  Rome  in  1865, 
vnder  the  pretext  of  assisting  at  the  beatifi- 
cation fetes  of  a  Carmelite  nun  of  the  name 
of  Maria  des  Anges.  He  was  then  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and, 
lofiirfrom  being  censured  or  even  questioned, 
vas  treated  w^ith  special  consideration. 

**  In  1868  Father  Hyacinthe  was  again  sent 
for  to  come  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to  preach 
the  Conferences  for  Lent  in  the  church  of  St. 
Louis  of  Prance,  but  really  to  counteract  by 
hia  presence,  if  possible,  the  prejudices  which 
the  Ultramontanists  were  still  sedulously 
propagating  against  him.  His  subject  for 
these  conferences  "iCas  *  The  Church,'  which 
he  treated  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  with  scant  respect  for  mere  sec- 
tarian distinctions. 

^VL\a  success  was  something  marvelous; 
it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented. 
He  was  received  on  his  visit,  also,  in  the 
londest  manner  by  the  Pope,  who  testified 
hb  pontifical  affability  by  a  most  gracious 
pan  upon  his  name.  He  called  him  ^  Hyor 
wUhe,jUur  et  jnerre  preeieusej*  ♦ 

^  In  December  of  1868  he  was  again  invi- 
ted to  preach  the  conferences  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  treated  of  the  same  subject, '  The  Cliurch,' 
which  had  been  the  theme  of  his  conferences 

*  Hjradnth,  flower  and  pr«cioaa  stone. 


at  Rome,  and  from  substantially  the  same 
point  of  view.  His  portrait  of  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  true  idea  of  a  Universal  Chris- 
tian Church  contrasted  so  broadly  with  the 
Church  of  the  Encyclique  and  the  Syllabus 
of  1864,  that  it  greatly  increased  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  Ultramontanists,  which  was  ag- 
gravated to  exasperation  by  the  closing  dis- 
course on  Pharisaism,  the  aim  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

*^  In  a  letter  written  just  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  recent  Spanish  revolution,  and 
when  all  the  ultramontane  press  were  firing 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  to  rally  them  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Church,  he  said : 

"  *  The  old  political  organization  of  Cathol- 
icism in  Europe  is  tumbling  over  on  all  sides 
in  blood,  or,  what  is  worse,  in  the  mire ;  and 
it  is  to  these  crumbling  and  shameful  frag- 
ments that  they  would  bind  the  future  of  the 
Church.' 

*'  *  He  says  we  are  &llen  into  the  mire, 
**  Tidlafanga,''^ '  cried  out  the  Pope  to  one  of 
his  court.  He  was  excessively  irritated,  and 
directed  orders  to  be  sent  at  once  through 
the  State  Department  to  Father  Hyacintl  ; 
to  explain  his  letter  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Revi^ta.  *  The  soul  of  the  Holy  Father,' 
they  wrote  to  him  from  Rome,  ^  is  filled  with 
bitterness.' 

^^  Father  Hyacinthe  had  no  difficulty  in 
washing  his  hands  of  whatever  was  oflensive 
in  the  letter.  But  while  vindicating  himself 
from  this  gratuitous  accusation,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  remind  the  Pope  of  his  fallibility 
in  a  way  to  leave  a  far  more  grievous  wound 
than  the  imaginary  attack  upon  his  temporal 
authority  had  occasioned. 

iiWhcn,  soon  after  this  letter  appcarc^d, 
the  General  of  the  Carmelites  of  Rome  asked 
the  Papal  blessing  for  his  order,  the  Pope  is 
said  to  have  replied,  *  Yes,  for  all  your  order, 
but  not  for  Father  Hyacinthe.' 

"  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the  let- 
ter was  conceived  which  summoned  Father 
Hyacinthe  to  Rome  in  January,  1869.  Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe  did  not  choose  to  comply 
with  this  summons  at  once.  He  assigned  us 
reasons  for  deferring  his  visit  that  he  was  fa- 
tigued with  the  conferences  which  he  had 
just  concluded,  that  his  health  had  suiTercd 
from  the  rigors  and  privations  of  conventual 
life,  etc."  N 
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However,  he  went  at  last ;  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  Pope,  the  details  of  which 
are  very  interesting ;  was  dismissed  without 
reproof,  and  with  the  Pope's  blessing ;  and 
so  apparently  in  triumph.  This  visit,  how- 
ever, had  wrought  a  change  of  view,  in  Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe  himself. 

''  He  had  begun  to  learn  with  how  little 
wisdom  his  Church  was  governed,  and  to  ask 
himself  if  this  is  the  sort  of  men  whom  it  is 
proposed  by  a  Universal  Council  to  proclaim 
infallible?  Is  this  the  sort  of  statesmen 
whose  temporal  power  and  sovereignty  are 
essential  to  the  independence  of  the  Church 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  holy  Catholic 
religion  ? " 

Bitter  attacks  were  made  on  him  in  the 
journals  of  the  ultra  Roman  party,  apparently 
countenanced  by  the  Pope  himself ;  but  the 
monk  gave  little  attention  to  them. 

"  On  the  10th  of  July  Father  Hyacinthe 
was  invited  to  address  the  Peace  Society  of 
Paris,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  In  his 
discourse  were  two  paragraphs  conceived  in 
that  large  and  comprehensive  Christian  char- 
i.y  which  had  already  so  often  provoked  the 
secret  or  open  censures  of  the  Jesuits  and 
ultramontane  Catholics." 
'  The  boldest  passage  was  this,  with  which 
he  closed  a  eulogy  of  the  Bible : 

^*  Thank  you  for  this  applause  t  It  comes 
from  your  hearts,  and  it  is  intended  for  these 
divine  books  I  In  the  name  of  these  two 
books,  I  accept  it.  I  accept  it  also  in  the 
name  of  those  sincere  men  who  group  them- 
selves about  these  books  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  a  most  palpable  fact  t^at 
tliere  is  no  room  in  the  daylight  of  the  civil- 
ized world  except  for  these  three  religious 
communions,  Catholicism,  Protestantism^  and 
Judaism  I " 

This  discourse  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion at  Rome,  and  brought  promptly  from 
the  General  of  his  order  a  letter  dated  July 
22,  1869,  not  only  reflecting  upon  the  tend- 
ency of  his  past  teacliings,  but  strictly  pro- 
hil}iting  him  from  meddling  with  any  of  the 
questions  agitated  among  Catholics.  This 
letter  was  inconsistent  with  itself. 

**  Though  forbidden  to  print  any  letters  or 
speeches ;  to  speak  outside  the  churches ;  to 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Legis- 
lative Chambers ;  or  to  take  part  in  any  pub- 


lic meeting  except  for  some  exclusively  Cath- 
olic object,  he  was  privileged  to  retain  his 
high  rank  in  his  order ;  to  hold  on  to  his  po- 
sition as  Superior  of  the  convent  at  Paris ; 
to  remain  one  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Province ;  and  to  continue  to 
preach,  as  usual,  at  Notre  Bame.  Of  these 
privileges,  however,  Father  Hyacinthe  did 
not  think  his  duty  to  avail  himself.  Tlie  let- 
ter he  had  received  was,  as  he  had  believed, 
a  blow  aimed  by  the  Jesuits,  throu^  him,  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  prov- 
ed to  him  in  the  present  state  of  the  Catho- 
l}c  Church,  and  especially  under  the  rule  of 
monastic  discipline,  the  Evangelical  Word 
was  not  free.  It  gave  him  an  occasion,  by 
which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  profit,  *-  to 
protest  as  a  Christian  and  a  priest  against 
those  doctrines  and  practices  which  call 
themselves  Roman,  but  are  not  Christian.' 

"  On  the  20th  of  September  Father  Hya- 
cinthe addressed  a  reply  to  his  General  at 
Rome,  and  on  the  same  day  he  abandoned 
his  convent  and  the  garb  of  his  order,  there- 
by protesting,  by  act  as  well  as  by  speech, 
against  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power  of 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  the  victim." 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  Father  Hya- 
cinthe contemplated  a  much  longer  visit  in 
this  country  than  his  has  proved  to  be,  owing 
to  the  summons  received  by  him  to  return 
without  delay  to  France,  where,  at  this  critical 
exigency,  the  growing  liberal  party  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  needs  all  the  strength 
and  encouragement  of  so  powerful  a  leader, 
who,  like  another  Luther,  may  represent 
them  in  the  Council  in  all  the  panoply  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and  in  the 
strength  of  a  just  cause. 

The  only  address  which  he  delivered  in 
this  country  was  the  one  pronounced  before 
the  French  Society  of  Benevolence  in  New 
York,  wherein  was  exhibited  much  of  the 
character  and  peculiar  talents  of  the  man.  A 
writer  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  says  of  this 
effort: 

"He  is  the  most  simple,  in  thought  and 
expression,  of  all  famous  orators.  He  ut- 
tered no  sentence  which  a  child  acquainted 
with  the  language  would  think  hard  to  un- 
derstand He  spoke  every  word  with  a  fer- 
vent and  transparent  sincerity,  which  went 
directly  to  the  heart.    In  these  artificial  days. 
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it  was  like  a  breath  of  purer  air  than  ours  to 
hear  a  speaker  who,  in  defining  man,  at  least 
defined  himself:  '  the  heart  is  the  man.* 

^  Apart  from  these  elementary  marks  of  all 
true  eloquence,  there  was  but  one  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  lecture,  the  breadth  of  the 
speaker^s  sympathies,  as  expressed  by  putting 
erery  thought  in  a  form  in  which  it  appeals 
to  what  is  common  to  all  men.  £yen  his  ci- 
tations from  the  Scriptures  were  so  handled 
as  to  avoid  all  theological  questions ;  not  a 
word  was  drawn  from  the  story  of  creation 
that  could  offend  the  most  pronounced  natu- 
ralist ;  not  a  word  from  the  Apostle's  praise 
of  marriage,  inconsistent  with  monkish  vows. 
This  was  done  with  an  case  and  simplicity 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  effort  to 
avoid  embarrassing  questions ;  but  that  the 
natural  flow  of  his  genius  is  to  those  senti- 
ments which  are  human  and  universal,  and 
that  it  is  intolerant  only  of  controversies  and 
diviMona." 

♦♦^ 

XT   BBOTHES'S   KEEPER. 

SPEECH  BT  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 


TTTE  give  in  the  following  a  copious  tx- 
T  f    tract  from  the  Vice-President's  oration 
lecently  delivered  at  the  Pair  in  aid  of  the 
Inebriate  Asylum  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

My  visit  to  this  city — the  Monumental  City 
of  the  United  States — ^this  evening  is,  to  some 
extent,  accidental.  Passing  through  it  on 
my  return  to  the  capital'  of  the  nation,  I 
stopped  to  visit  valued  friends  in  your  midst, 
intending  to  go  on  this  afternoon,  but  could 
not  decline  the  kind  and  courteous  invitation 
I  received  from  the  officers  of  this  Fair  to 
tarry  a  little  longer  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 
Inangmution  of  the  first  Fair  within  my 
knowledge  in  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  an 
Inebriate  AsyluoL  A  work  of  benevolence 
and  of  humanity  toward  our  brethren  like 
this  should  enlist  every  heart  that  is  touched 
vith  the  feeling  of  human  infirmity.  There 
it  a  question  that  comes  down  to  all  of  us 
Aroogh  the  centuries — ^from  the  very  birth- 
place of  mankind — ^full  of  momentous  inter- 
est to  every  one  upon  this  footstool  of  (>od. 
It  is  that  question  which  Cain  asked  of  the 
Almighty — not  as  a  question,  but  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  arraignment  for  his  crime 
to  his  brother.    It  was,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 


keeper  ? "  In  every  civilized  land  through- 
out the  globe — in  every  civilized  nation,  and 
state,  and  commimity,  the  answer  comes 
back- to  that  question,  "You  are  your  broth- 
er's keeper."  It  is  a  responsibility  that  none 
of  you  can  deny  or  evade.  Every  statute 
that  you  find  on  your  statute  book  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  fraud  is  the  answer 
to  the  question, "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? " 
Every  jail  and  prison  that  cast  their  gloomy 
shadows  over  the  land,  every  sheriff  and 
police  officer,  is  the  answer  that  the  commu- 
nity makes  to  this  question,  as  old  as  man- 
kind itself.  And  besides  this,  and  better 
than  this,  every  reformatory  and  ameliatory 
institution  that  blesses  this  land  of  ours  is 
the  answer  that  we  give  to  the  question  that 
comes  to  us  from  almost  the  Garden  of  Eden 
itsel£ 

In  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  where  the  mind  is  restored  to  those 
whose  reason  has  been  dethroned,  in  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane — in  those  institutions 
where  the  blind  are  almost  made  to  see,  the 
dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear— in  every 
institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
distressed,  we  have  the  answer  of  sociefy  to 
the  question,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  ^ 
And  in  this  noble  work  which  you  have 
inaugurated  here  to-night  for  those  who 
have  been  the  deluded  and  self-destroying 
victims  of  the  temptation  that  besets  even 
the  most  gifted  in  our  land,  is  the  answer  of 
the  benevolent  in  the  State  of  Maryland  that 
they  are  their  brother's  keeper. 

God  speed  you — God  bless  you  in  this  noble 
work.  You  shall  have  your  reward — not  in 
gold  and  silver — not  in  fame  and  reputation 
— for  yourselves ;  but  in  that  land  where  the 
streets  are  gold,  and  the  gates  are  pearl,  and 
the  walls  are  jasper  and  sapphire — wher« 
every  deed  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world  is  recorded  in  that  Book  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed.  In  this  world  of  ours, 
four  thousand  years  later,  spoken  by  the  lips 
of  Him  as  never  man  spoke  before,  the  answer 
was  again  given  to  this  question,  one  which 
was  announced  as  the  second  great  command- 
ment, **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." That  answer  was  imprinted  upon  us 
in  words  as  eternal  as  the  adamant,  in  letters 
of  living  light.  In  this  world  of  ours, 
springing  as  we  all  do  from  the  hand  of  a 
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common  Creator^  believing  as  we  do  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  every  one  whom  you  meet  on  your 
pathway  is  your  brother.  He  may  be  poor ; 
he  may  be  penniless;  he  may  be  humble, 
criminal,  or  fallen,  but  they  are  brethren  of 
the  same  dust — ^pilgrims  on  the  same  jour- 
ney; travelers  to  the  same  tomb.  If  God 
has  blessed  you  with  strength  of  will,  that 
you  have  been  enabled  to  fortify  yourselves, 
it  is  for  you  to  lift  him  up  from  that  depth 
to  which  he  has  fallen,  and  put  him  upon  his 
feet,  and  to  redeem  him,  if  possible,  from  a 
living  death— ^worse  even  than  the  death  of 
the  tomb.  Do  you  say  here,  that  you^this 
intelligent  population  before  me,  are  exempt 
from  this  temptation,  by  which  so  many  have 
been  enthralled?  Go  back  in  your  own 
memory  and  bear  testimony,  every  one  of  you, 
if  I  say  not  the  truth,  and  answer  if  there  is 
one  before  me,  looking  back  in  the  years  of 
the  past,  that  fails  to  find  some  friend  or  rel- 
ative, near  or  remote,  who  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  this  foe  of  mankind?  Do  you  say  that 
you  have  strength  to  resist  this  temptation  ? 
If  you  are  willing  to  dally  with  it,  I  confess 
I  d%,not  feel  that  strength  myself.  Look  at 
the  history  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  past  years  of  your  State  of  Mary- 
land, at  the  history  of  the  great  men  of 
every  State  of  this  land.  The  noblest  intel- 
lect has  not  preserved  some  of  your  citizens 
from  the  thrall dom  of  this  vice.  The  most 
brilliant  intellect  and  the  greatest  learning 
have  not  given  them  strength  to  resist  the 
wiles  and  snares  of  this  tempter.  Thev  have 
fallen  victims  to  it,  as  they  have  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Not  the  coronet  on  the  brow  of 
the  noble,  nor  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
monarch,  nor  the  ablest  judicial  talent,  nor 
the  most  brilliant  statesmanship,  have  pi'e- 
served  them  from  this  seducing  sin.  There 
is,  however,  one  class  in  the  community 
which  it  never  attacks,  who  are  proof  against 
this  temptation.  It  is  the  miserly ;  it  is  the 
stingy,  the  penurious,  and  tight-fisted  who 
are  free  from  this  evil.  It  is  the  social  man,, 
who  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  social 
glass — ^the  genial  man,  the  generous  man, 
whom  this  tempter  finds  its  victim.  It  as- 
sails all  classes  alike.  You  can  find  it 
crouching  at  the  hearthstones  of  the  poor; 
and  it  casts  its  gloomy  shadow  over  the  mar- 


ble mantels  of  the  rich.  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  you 
can  resist  the  temptation.  There  is  only  one 
talisman,  and  that  is,  *^  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,  the  unclean  thing.^' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  my  manhood,  when 
I  saw  a  young  friend  who  had  been  traveling 
the  same  pathway  with  myself— when  I  stood 
by  his  bedside  and  saw  his  soul  leave  his 
body,  calling  .upon  Gk>d  to  curse  his  soul, 
in  his  delirium,  I  for  one  resolved  that  I 
would  turn  my  back  upon  it,  henceforth 
and  forever.  It  is  the  true  pathway  in 
private  life,  in  public  life,  in  social  life, 
and  in  individual  life;  and  I  rejoice,  here, 
that  your  hearts  have  been  moved  to  organize 
this  noble  institution  for  those  who,  yields ag 
to  this  temptation,  have  succumbed  to  the 
wiles  of  intoxication.  It  is  indeed  a  noble 
act,  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  worthy 
of  all  honor.  I  will  not  extend  these  re- 
marks or  detain  you  longer ;  but  I  can  not 
leave  you  without  telling  every  one  of  you 
that  there  is  a  glory  exceeding  all  the  gloiy 
that  can  be  won  in  martial  life,  in  civil  life, 
or  in  political  life.  He  who  stands  in  the 
pass  between  sobriety  and  intemperance  and 
turns  back  his  fellow-man  from  the  pathway 
to  a  drunkard^s  grave,  restores  him  clothed 
in  his  right  mind  to  a  worse  than  widowed 
wife  and  worse  than  orphaned  children,  shall 
win  a  greater  glory  than  the  peans  of  victory 
sung  to  a  Csesar,  the  acclamations  that  hail 
the  mightiest  of  the  earth,  or  even  the  world 
wide  fame  that  clusters  aroimd  the  name  of 
Leonidas,  the  hero  of  the  Thermopylean 
pass.  For  he  may  save  not  only  a  life,  but 
an  undying  soul.  However  narrow  or  wide 
your  sphere  in  life  may  be,  there  is  work  for 
all.  And  it  will  brirtg  its  rewards  to  your 
ovm.  heart,  as  well  as  memories  that  will 
survive  long  after  the  funeral  church  flowers 
have  blossomed  over  your  grave.  George 
Peabody,  your  honored  townsman  for  many 
years,  when  he  died,  had  the  whole  civilized 
world  mourners  at  his  tomb. 

It  was  not  brilliant  talent,  nor  heaped  up 
wealth  for  which  he  was  honored,  and  for 
which  national  vessels  are  bearing  his  re> 
mains  across  the  ocean  to  be  interred  in  his 
native  land.  But  it  was  because  he  sought 
to  make  tliose  less  fortunate  than  himself 
happier  for  having  lived  in  the  world.    It  ig 
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a  noble  example,  worthy  to  be  followed  by 
all  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power.  And  it 
is  in  a  spirit  akin  to  this  that  this  noble 
charity  was  conceived. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  except  to 
quote  an  allegory  of  Mohammed  from  the 
Koran,  who,  though  a  false  prophet,  left 
behind  him  many  teachings  far  in  advance 
of  the  barbaric  age  in  which  he  lived.  Said 
Mohammed,  *'  When  a  man  dies,  the  people, 
as  they  cluster  around  his  grave,  will  ask : 
'  What  property  has  he  left  hehind  him  ?  "* 
— ^and  they  do  so  to  this  day.  *^But  the 
angels,  as  they  bend  over  his  grave,  will 
inquire,  '  What  good  deeds  has  he  sent  lefcre 
him  ? ' "  Need  I  ask  you  which  is  best  of 
these  two  records  to  live  for,  and  to  die  by  ? 
And  if  you  will,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
influence  and  aid,  do  good  to  your  tempted 
and  fallen  brethren,  as  you  have  opportunity. 


lakes  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there 
is  the  great  confluence  which  runs  down, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Between  tlie  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  east  coast  there  is  the  comparatively 
low  Appalachian  range,  besides  some  other 
hills.  Similarly  in  the  southern  continent, 
there  are  the  back-bone  of  the  Andes,  the  three 
great  river  systems — the  Oronoco,  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Amazon,  and  the  river 
Plata  and  its  tributaries ;  while  again  there  are 
also  mountains  near  the  eastern  coasts.  Thus 
there  was  a  grisat  similarity  of  feature  between 
the  two  continents.  The  whole  pf  the  north - 
em  region  from  the  north  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
glacial  deposits  at  a  period  which,  geologically 
speaking,  was  very  recent,  while  the  regions 
at  the  south  show  no  trace  of  such  influences. 
South  America  and  Australia  contain  the  most 
remarkable  and  anomalous  animals,  and  he 


you  shall  win  a  fame  more  enduring  than      ^^^  disposed  to  call  the  Av'.iole  region  Austro- 


earthly  honors,  and  that  is  better,  far  better, 
than  that  of  warrior,  statesman,  or  sage. 
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Cbrtetfauitty  win  kaIb  by  eTcry  itop  which  ta  mad*   In  th« 
kaswladK*  of  fomn. 


eSOLOGT  AND  ETHNOLOeY  OF 
AMERICA* 


AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  London  Ethno- 
logical Society  in  April,  1869,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, aa  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  papers  on 
the  Indians  of  the  southern  portion  of  tbe 
United  States  and  South  America,  gave  an  in- 
troductoxy  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
American  continent — or  what  are  called  the 
two  Americas.    Vast  as  this  mass  of  land  is, 
its  structure  is  extremely  simple.    Throughout 
both  continents  the  slopes  on  the  west  coast 
are  longer  and  deeper  than  those  on  the  east 
coast    The  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  north  continent  is  continued  in  the  south- 
em  continent  in  that  of  the  Andes,  the  second 
highest  mountain  range  in  the  world.    Some 
of  the  peculiar  futures  about  the  American 
oontments  are  that  both  in  North  and  South 
America  the  mountains  are  nearer  to  the  west 
coast  than  to  the  east  coast.    There  are  three 
principal  sets  of  rivers  which  drain  the  im- 
mense plains  of  the  northern  continent;  the 
Mackenzie  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  running 
into  the  Hudson's  Bay;  there  are  the  great 


Columbia  for   its  peculiarities.    There  is  an 
enormous  wealth  of  birds,  and  the  animals  are 
in  many  cases  under  such  conditions  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  region.    There  is  no  region  in 
the  world  which  shows  such  a  diversity  in  the 
human  race.    There  was  in  America  no  negro, 
no  woolly  hair  of  any  kind,  no  black  skin,  no 
man  in  any  degree  resembling  the  inhabitant 
of  Australia  or  of  the  Deccan.    Neither  was 
there  any  like  the  fair-skinned  European.    All 
tlie  aborigines  of  the  great  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca had  colored  skin,  and  long,  coarse,  straight 
hair.    American  writers  had  said  that  all  the 
American  tribes  had  the  same  character  of 
skull;  but  that  was  not  correct    Some  had 
very  round  skulls,  while  others  had  veiy  long 
skulls,  as  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Caribs.    The 
Patagonians   had    remarkablv  broad,  square 
skulls.    Then  their  stature  vaned  from  the  veiy 
tall  Patagonian  to  the  duninutive  Esquimaux. 
The  American  tribes,  it  must  be  said,  resemble 
more  closely  the  Mongol  tribes  of  central  and 
northern  Asia  than  any  other  people  on  the 
globe.     Whatever  might  be  the  conclusions 
drawn  fh>m  that  fact,  they  very  greatly  resem- 
ble the  great  Mongolian  stock.   They  were  also 
like  some  of  the   inhabitants  of  Polynesia. 
When  Columbus  discovered  San  Salvador  he 
certainly  found  a  people  with  some  degree  of 
civilization,  and  he  met  and  spoke  with  a  ship 
from  the  mainland,  and  was  asked  to  proceed 
thither.    The  sea  inside  th6  West  Indies  was 
iu  fact  an  inland  sea,  and  at  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  Columbus  its  shores  were  much  like 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fiflh  century, 
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iahabiled  by  peoples  with  a  liigb  degree  of  dv- 
ilizntion,  but  in  a  declining  coadition.  AfflODg 
the  Mocos  in  Hoaduraa  and  Yucatan,  and  in 
Mexico,  with  its  hospitals  for  Uie  sick  bedde 
the  temples  trbere  the  moat  degrading  human 


tribe  that  lives  altogether  in  nnderground 
hoQsea.  Some  excavations  are  said  to  be 
tbirt;  miles  lung,  and  have  running  rilla  in 
them.  A  whole  district  can  stand  a  siege  in 
them.     The;  are  said  to  be  very  dork  and 


sacriAces  were  offered,  there  was  a  high  degree 
of  civilization.  A  good  degree  of  civilization 
also  had  existed  in  Uie  Blississippi  tn  those  daja. 

Ah   Undbbobodmd  Rack.— Dr.  Living- 
stone's last  South  African  discover;  is  of  a 


Fio.  4. 

AHONO     THE     BALOKDAS. 

well  made.  Oeograpbera  and  ethnologists 
will  look  with  impatient  interest  for  fiirtber 
information  concerning  thia  remarkable  peo- 
ple. When  their  likcneeBes  come  to  hand 
the;  will  be  published  in  tbc  Phssnolooicai. 
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THE    BAL0ND08. 


TK  the  western  district  of  equatorial  Africa  is 
-^  found  a  tribe  which,  on  account  of  its  num- 
bers and  interesting  peculiarities,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Afirican  race.  That  tribe  is  the  Balondo, 
i.  A,  the  people  who  inhabit  Londa-land.  No 
flmall  degree  of  oiganization,  with  a  goyem- 
ment,  cities  and  villages,  and  trading  regula- 
tions, is  shown  by  these  people.  The  king  is 
called  by  the  hereditaiy  name  or  title  of 
Hatiamo,  and  is  possessed  of  absolute  power. 

A  good  deal  of  our  information  with  reference 
to  the  Balondos  is  due  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
whose  explorations  in  their  country  were 
somewhat  extended. 

The  Balondos  appear  to  be  a  rather  pleasing 
people — ^not  so  gloomy,  treacherous,  and  cruel 
as  Afirican  tribes  have  been  generally  found  to 
be  The  women,  especially,  appear  to  be  live- 
ly and  cheerful,  spending  all  tlieir  leisure  time 
in  viats  and  chatting  with  their  neighbors. 

Clothing  is  not  so  much  considered  by  these 
people  a  necessity  as  a  matter  of  ornament  and 
an  indicatioa  of  the  wealth  of  the  wearer. 
The  fact  Is,  that,  excepting  the  customary 
girdle  and  back  and  front  aprons  of  Jackal 
skin,  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
dress,  and  '*  are  all  face,"  the  weather  having 
no  more  efl^t  upon  their  bodies  than  It  does 
on  oar  fiices. 

The  women  are  even  more  indifferent  than 
the  men  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  clothing 
the  body,  but  they  show  a  profound  regard  for 
the  appearance  of  their  heads;  they  weave 
their  hair  Into  a  great  variety  of  patterns,' 
exhibiting  such  extraordinary  invention  In  the 
matter  of  design,  and  such  skill  in.raanipula^ 
tfon  as  would  almost  make  a  fhahionable  hair- 
dresser among  us  retire  fW>m  his  profession  in 
dl^pnt  at  his  Inefficiency. 

In  the  four  lUustrations  of  heads  herewith 
given  are  seen  some  of  the  more  striking 
designs  in  Balondo  colfTdres.  The  "buffalo- 
horn  "  pattern,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  the  hair  being  worked  Into  one  or 
two  horns ;  in  the  latter  case  the  single  horn 
projects  over  the  forehead,  and  is  sometimes 
adopted  by  the  men  because  of  the,  to  them, 
striking  effect 

Another  pattern,  fig.  8,  is  that  which  might 
be  styled  the  **  empress,*'  on  account  of  the 
braaa  tiara  which  surmounts  the  cords  or 
very  tight  braids  into  which  the  hair  is  plaited. 
The  effisct  of  this  is  probably  the  most  pleasing 
of  any  to  a  civilized  taste. 


The  singular  pattern,  tg.  4,  is  almost  startr 
ling  at  flret  sight  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  "  nimbus  "  which  surrounds  the  heads 
of  saints  in  the  old  Italian  style  of  painting. 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  twists,  and  drawn  out 
and  fastened  at  nearly  even  distances  to  a  hoop 
of  light  wood  which,  placed  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  face,  passes  under  the  chin  and  over 
the  head. 

The  features  of  the  women  are  tolerably 
regular,  as  indicated  in  the  engravings,  but  in 
many  instances  a  passably  good-looking  one  is 
disfigured  by  the  custom  of  wearing  a  piece  of 
reed  thrust  through  the  septum  of  the  nose. 

The  decorations  of  the  feet  are  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  men  than  with  the  women,  and 
usually  indicate  the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  as 
one^s  possessions  are  mostly  carried  on  the 
person  hi  that  country.  A  rich  Balondo  man 
will  have  six  or  seven  great  copper  rings 
encircling  his  ankles,  each  ring  weighing  two 
or  more  pounds.  One  thus  heavily  laden 
walks  a-straddle  as  it  were,  so  that  the  large 
anklets  may  not  come  in  contact,  and  this 
peculiarly  ungraceful  gait  is  much  admired 
and  imitated  by  those  who  can  not  boast  the 
treasured  rings  which  occasion  it.  A  young 
man,  for  example,  who  is  worth  but  half  a 
dozen  rings  weighing  an  ounce  or  so,  will  strut 
about  with  his  feet  wide  apart  as  if  he  could 
hardly  walk  because  of  the  weight  of  his 
anklets. 

The  omjunent  most  highly  prized  is  made 
fh)m  a  laiig^  shell  by  chipping  it  until  only  the 
flat  and  spiral  base  is  left.  This  is  pierced, 
and  a  string  passed  through  it,  so  that  it  can 
be  liung  round  the  neck.  This  shell  is  used, 
like  stars  and  crosses  in  kingdoms,  to  indicate 
rank,  and  has  besides  a  great  intrinsic  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Balondo.  Social  distinc- 
tions are  very  carefiiUy  drawn,  as  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  inferiors  are  bound  to  salute 
those  above  him.  If  a  native  of  low  rank  meet 
one  of  the  upper  class,  the  fbrmer  immediately 
drops  on  his  knees,  picks  up  a  little  dirt,  rubs 
it  on  his  arms  and  chest,  and  then  claps  his 
hands  until  the  great  man  has  passed.  The 
punctilios  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  with  them 
are  observed  in  eveiy  grade  or  caste.  Great 
chiefs,  in  saluting,  go  through  the  movement 
of  rubbing  the  sand,  though  they  do  not 
actually  pick  it  up. 

The  people  of  Londa  are  much  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  travelers  than  most  of 
the  tribes  of  central  and  western  Africa,  and 
those  who  have  visited  them  allude  with  some 
pleasure  to  their  treatment    Dr.  Livingstone 
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Kllodea  Ui  but  littk  tbat  waa  of  an  unpleasAnt 
nature  'ivliilc  in  l^eir  countrj,  besidei  their 
oxlorlional^j  demands  upon  him  for  granting 
the  privilege  nf  passing  througli  Londa. 

The  numerous  viilageg  scattered  abont  pro- 
sent  man;  phases  of  industry  and  thrift,  some 
being  kept  very  neallj — grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  other  plants  being  cultivated  in  gardens  or 
around  the  huls,  while  otliers  are  so  grown 


large  quantities,  and  drink  often  to  stupefaC- 
tion.  They  regard  it  as  of  high  medicinal  vir- 
tue. One  of  the  chiefs  recommendod  tlie  mead 
to  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  was  at  one  time  very 
sick  while  in  Londa.  "  Drink  plenty  of  it," 
said  the  chief,  "  and  it  will  drive  the  fever  out" 
The  m^ority  of  the  Balondos  have  an  aver- 
elon  to  beef,  although  they  will  eat  witli  great 
apparent  relish  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and 
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Dver  with  tall  weeds  that  the  hnts  are  scarcely 
visible  at  a  little  distance.  The  people  in  th« 
latter  case  lake  life  lazily  and  indifferently, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  smok- 
ing the  pipe. 

The  food  of  tlie  Balondos  is  mostly  of  a 
vegetable  chatttcter,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the 
manioc  or  cassava,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance,  and  requires  but  little  labor  in  its 
cultivation.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
cassava,  the  sweet  and  (be  bitter.  The  latter 
contains  poisonous  matter,  but  being  the  most 
readily  produced  is  chiefly  cultivatad.  To 
prepare  it  as  an  article  of  diet  it  it  steeped  in 
water  fonr  days,  when  it  becomes  partially 
TOllen,  the  skin  coming  off  easily,  and  the 
poisonous  part  bein^  readily  detached.  The 
residuum  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  pounded 
Into  meoL  Simply  stining  this  meat  in  boiling 
water  cooks  it  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  a  native, 
although  to  a  European  il  is  as  flat  and  insipid 
aa  potato  starch,  which  Dr.  Idvingstone  com- 
pares it  with.  It,  moreover,  has  but  little 
nutritive  power,  yet  the  Balondos  appear  to 
like  it  very  much. 

Like  other  Africans,  these  people  are  fond  of 
a  kind  of  beer,  or  mead,  wbich  tfaqr  make  in 


flib,  and  show  no  small  dexterity  In  captarmg 

As  for  as  known  they  are  not  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, although  they  have  tbe  habit  of  carrying 
arms,  and  are  to  all  appearances  very  formi- 
dable. Thelrweapons  are  short  swords,  shields, 
1}ows  and  arrows ;  the  shield  is  fonned  of  reeds, 
oblong  in  shape,  measuring  about  five  feet  in 

In  the  architecture  of  their  houses  much  in- 
genuity is  shown,  and  surrounding  each  is  a 
tall  fence  or  pallisade,  made  of  light  reeda 
usually.  No  door  is  made  in  the  fence,  but  in 
one  part  of  the  fence  the  reeds  are  not  fastened 
together,  so  that  when  the  occupant  would 
enter,  he  simply  pulls  apart  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  having  squeezed  through  the  small 
)^>erture  thus  made,  replaces  them,  so  that 
apparently  there  is  no  entrance. 

As  the  traveler  passes  through  the  country 
he  often  sees  deserted  houses,  and  sometimes 
deserted  villages,  a  condition  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar custom  the  natives  have  of  deserting  a 
house  where  a  husband  or  chief  wjfe  has  died, 
and  never  revisiting  it  except  to  make  offer- 
ings to  the  dead.  When  a  chiefs  wife  dies  ft 
whole  village  is  abandoned. 
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Whenever  two  men  agree  to  be  special 
friends  they  go  through  a  ceremony  called 
loKndiy  or  cementing  fHendship.  They  sit 
down  opposite  each  other  with  clasped  hands, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  is  placed  a  vessel  of 
beer.  Slight  cats  are  then  made  on  the  clasped 
hands,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on  the  right 
cheek,  and  on  the  forehead.  The  point  of  a 
grass  blade  is  then  pressed  against  each  of  these 
cats  so  as  to  take  up  a  little  of  the  blood,  and 
each  man  washes  the  grass  blade  in  his  own 
beer-vesseL  The  vessels  are  then  exchanged 
and  the  contents  drank.  By  this  method  they 
are  said  to  become  blood-relalions. 

They  have  corioos  instraments  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  mosic,  or  noise  which  is  mosic  to 
their  untotored  ears.  One  of  these,  the  marim- 
So,  m»y  be  called  their  "  piano,''  and  it  is  in 
fact  a  rude  harmonium,  the  keys  being  strips 
of  hard  wood  fixed  by  cords  on  a  fhime.  The 
strips  are  broad  at  one  end  and  taper  toward 
the  other.  Under  the  keys  are  placed  hollow 
gourda,  or  oalabashes,,to  increase  the  reso- 
nance when  the  strips  are  struck  with  wooden 
hammers  or  mallets.  A  skillful  performer  can 
handle  these  haouners  in  striking  the  keys  with 
ihigubu*  agility.  They  use  drums  also  carved 
from  solid  blocks  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which 
are  covered  with  antelope  skins,  and  fastened 
by  wooden  iK^gs. 

The  Londa  religious  belief  is  confhsed  and 
indefinite.  A  supreme  being  called  Zambi,  or 
Morimo,  is  respected,  and  under  him  there  are 
numerous  spirits  or  deities.  Idols  in  represen- 
tation of  n)any  of  these  supposed  gods  are  wor- 
shiped, and  offerings  made  to  them.  The 
natives  do  not  show  much  regard  to  the  artis- 
tic features  of  their  idols,  as  a  crooked  stick 
anointed  with  some  strange  compound  is  often 
a  sulBcient  representation  of  the  spirit  they 
would  appeal  to. 

The  religious  element  is  evidently  pretty 
strong  with  them,  as  among  them  are  found 
medicine-men  and  religious  counselore.  They 
believe,  too,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  that  a  man  when  he  dies 
may  enter  into  the  form  of  some  animal,  or  be- 
oome  a  god,  but  In  either  ease  his  spirit  re- 
naina  upon  the  earth.  Dr.  Wood  infonns  us 
fliat  the  missionaries  who  labor  among  the 
Bslondos  find  It  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  way  of  obtaining  their 
•erioaa  attention  to  the  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity. The  natives  will  even  admit  the  basilar 
principles  of  our  fluth,  me. ;  the  existence  of 
God,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but  they  then 
object  that  black  men  and  white  men  are  dif- 


ferent, and  that  while  the  latter  may  wish  to 
go  to  some  mysterious  heaven,  the  former 
would  prefer  after  their  death  to  remain  near 
the  familiar  scenes  of  this  mortal  life.* 


■^^^ 


"A  MAN  OR  A  MONKEY-WHICH I 


IN  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Clark, 
of  Pittsburg,  delivered  recently  before  a 
very  large  audience  in  a  Western  city,  occur- 
red the  following  passages.  The  entire  lec- 
ture was  original,  humorous,  practical,  and 
characteristic,  and  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause by  the  auditory.  Mr.  Clark  is  one  of 
our  rising  and  popular  lecturers. — ^Ed.  Ph. 

JOITRKAL. 

"Which  one  of  you  would  desire  to  be  the 
exact  copy  of  somebody  else  in  physical  feat- 
ure or  in  intellectual  conformation?  IIow 
would  you  feel,  to  know  that  a  brain  and  a 
heart  precisely  like  your  own — duplicated  in 
and  out — ^were  lodged  in  somebody  else's 
body  f  and  that  all  your  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  purposes  were  entertained  by  another  ? 
that  your  form,  stature,  features,  manners 
were  the  exact  copy  of  those  bel6nging  to 
some  other  conscious  self  of  the  human  race  ? 
Wouldn't  that  put  you  beside  yourself  ?  How 
should  you  enjoy  such  a  doubling  of  identi- 
ties?       ♦        »        ♦ 

"  Men  go  ranging  and  rummaging  out  of 
their  appointed  sphere,  imitating  'something 
out  of  their  reach.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  monkey  in  mankind.  People  'move  in 
mental  right-angles  across  the  plane  of  their 
Maker  relating  to  themselves.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  see  persons  blundering. at  a  business 
which  they  have  no  commission  to  do,  no 
ability  to  do,  and  what  neither  the  Almighty 
nor  their  fellow-men  expect  or  desire  them 
to  do.  Tbey  get  out  of  line,  and  march  out 
of  step,  and  have  wrong  insignia  on  their 
uniform,  and  somebody  else's  uniform  under 
their  insignia,  and  they  limp  as  cripples  with- 
out ever  having  really  fought  in  the  battle 
of  life.  They  wound  themselves  by  awkward 
use  of  arms,  and  their  scars  are  their  shame. 

"The  world  gets  in  a  tangle,  and  such 
blunderers  increase  the  disturbance  by  their 

*  We  an  indebted  to  tbe  excellent  **  Natural  Iliatoiy 
of  Man,"  pnblUhed  in  parts  by  MeMre.  Roatledge  «fc  Sons, 
for  the  lUoBtrationa  accompanying  this  article,  and  alio 
fyr  mnch  of  the  Information  contained  in  it. 
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sprawls  and  scrambles  all  the  while.  They 
want  easy  times,  and  they  find  hard  times. 
They  want  to  sweep  grandly  round  in  a  high 
social  circle,  and  they  are  too  heayy  for  the 
hinge.  They  only  scrape,  and  are  out  of  one 
scrape  into  another  I  They  never  had  the 
wheels  put  under  them  to  run  in  the  lofty 
grooves  they  covet  Wouldn^t  the  moon 
make  sad  work  of  it,  running  in  the  orbit 
of  the  sun  ?  No  two  stars  can  exchange  cir- 
cuit-rounds for  a  trip  like  two  Methodist 
itinerants.  I  never  heard  of  an  ant  going 
into  hysterics  because  it  couIdn^t  be.  a  horse. 
I  never  heard  of  a  violet  refusing  to  blow  be- 
cause it  couldn^t  come  out  a  lily.  I  never 
knew  of  a  cherry  turning  sour  the  moment  it 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  peach.  The  ra- 
vine brooklet  murmurs  something  as  it  hur- 
ries by; — it  murmurs,  murmurs.  Listen  I 
That  murmur  is  not  petulant  nor  impatient; 
there  is  a  gurgle  of  gloving  gladness  in  its 
every  syllable  of  sound.  It  is  not  worrying 
to  be  a  river.  The  ripples  do  not  say,  "  I 
wish,  I  wish  I  were  a  river ; "  it  just  sings  it- 
self on  and  on,  through  sun  and  &ha<}e  the 
same,  until  it  sings  itself  into  a  river !  So 
everything  in  Kature  teaches  that  it  is 
standing  or  moving  in  one^s  appointed  place, 
and  doing  duty  right  there,  which  makes  a 
man  distinct,  dignified,  useful,  noble,  and 
happy. 

"  We  can  not  exchange  work  any  more  than  * 
we  can  exchange  faces.  We  can  not  play  at 
match  faiths,  as  schoolboys  play  heads  and 
points  with  pins!  There  is  a  special  life- 
work  for  every  individual  in  the  race.  When 
one  man  undertakes  to  imitate  another^s 
thoughts, — another^s  words, — another's  ways, 
to  make  himself,  monkeywise,  the  duplicate 
of  his  brother  or  neighbor  (especially  the 
dupe)y  he  might  as  well  be  killed!  This 
busy  world  has  no  inch  of  room  for  human 
apes.  It  craves  men,  new  men,  living  men, 
peculiar  men,  advancing,  subduing,  control- 
ling, victorious  men  to  be  out  and  alert  for 
the  glorious  kingdom  coming  I  And  in  t^ese 
grand  work-days,  blessed  is  the  man  who 
finds  his  place,  and  blessed  is  the  place  that 
finds  its  man.  I  can  not  do  your  work,  nor 
you  mine ;  but  we  can  so  work  as  to  comple- 
ment one  another's  efibrts  all  the  while  and 
in  eternity  for  aught  I  know,  always  remem- 
bering, however  much  we  love  and  labor, 


the  homely  old  proverb:   *Let  everybody 
mind  his  own  business  I '  " 

[Besides  his  lecture  on  "  Individuality ;  or, 
A  Man  or  a  Monkey— Which  ? "  Mr.  Clark 
•has  new  lectures  on  ^*  Common  Wonders," 
"Imageless  Humanity,"  and  "Bounty  and 
Beauty,"  which  he  is  delivering  before  Asso- 
ciations. Besides  being  a  live  preacher,  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  thorough  orator,  a  good  thinker, 
a  fine  writer,  and  a  progressive,  reformatory 
man.    Hear  him.] 


Th«  loal,  tb«  mother  of  d««p  1—n,  ot  high  hopes  inOntl* ; 
or  ffloilou*  di-MDu,  ujrstorlooi  tears,  of  Bl«epl«n  fitwi 

Mn. 
There  are  more  thlnta  In  besTen  end  eeitb,  HotHtio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  Im  yuur  philosophy. —JShafc^enri. 


THE    AIITGEL'S    WHISPER. 


BT  SAMUEL  LOVEB 


A  BABT  was' sleeping, 

Ite  mother  was  weepInjSi 
For  her  husband  was  for  on  the  wild,  raging  sea ; 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling 

Roand  the  fisherman^s  dwelling, 
And  she  cried,  "  Dermot,  darling,  O  oome  back  to  me  I  ** 

Her  beads  while  she  nambered. 

The  baby  still  slnmbered. 
And  smiled  In  her  ftce  as  she  bended  her  knee ; 

'"'■  Oh  I  blest  be  that  warning. 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  ^th  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping 

Bright  watch  o*er  thy  sleeping. 
Oh  1  pray  to  them  softy,  my  baby,  with  me ; 

And  say  thon  wooldst  rather 

They'd  watch  o'er  thy  father^ 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  with  thee.** 

The  dawn  of  the  morning 

Saw  Dermot  rotnming. 
And  the  wife  wept  with  Joy  her  babels  fkther  to  see ; 

And  closely  caressing 

Her  child,  with  a  bleating, 
Cried,  *'I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whispetiag  wltb 
thee." 

IK  this  beautifbl  song— so  popular  in  Ire- 
land— we  recognize  the  language  of  the 
spiritnal  faculties.  On  the  rough  sea-coast, 
where  the  men  live  by  fishing,  the  wom- 
en at  home  are  kept  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  anxiety,  fearing  the  loss  of  their 
husbands  by  the  violence  of  storms  which 
often  occur.  It  is  through  well-developed 
Spirituality — which  gives  faith — that  the 
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women  reftd  their  own  &te,  and  that  of  their 
husbands,  in  the  ever-changing  expreaeion  of 
their  deeping  babes.  The  unedncated  mother 
sees,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  bright  angels  hoy- 
ering  around  her  child,  or  Tisions  thereof, 
which  assure  her  that  all  is  well,  or  ill,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Is  this  a  delnsion  or  a  supersti- 
tion? Ib  it  all  imagination?  or  are  there 
guardian  nngels  who  watch  orer  us  ? 


-♦•♦• 


BBAIH    WATES    AGAIN. 

AN  mCIDSNT  IN  THB  LIFE  OF  DB.  WAYLANB. 

[St.  Jomr,  N.  B.,  Nov.  1, 1809. 

&  R.  Wbujs,  Esq. — Sir:  By  some  anaccoimtable 
impnlBe,  I  am  lod  to  forward  for  your  Joubmjll  an 
erteact  from  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland, 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Presenthnents,  which 
has  been  undergoing  recently  a  process  of  airing. 
The  incidents  recited  may  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  before,  and  unobserred  by  mc,  as  it  is  but 
a  very  short  time  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  an  introduction  to  your  phrenological 
monthly,  which  contains  such  an  array  of  fresh, 
sensible,  and  highly  instractive  reading. 

It  is  "  devoutly  to  be  wished"  that  a  deeper  in- 
terest may  be  awakened  in  this  "  Dominion  "  for 
the  grand  laws  and  principles  which  control  our 
existence,  and  that  some  of  our  able  pens  seek  what 
I  know  will  not  be  refused— a  space  in  the  A.  P.  JT. 
for  the  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  prob- 
lems which  need  so  much  light  With  an  apology 
for  this  intrusion,  I  am  yours  truly,         i.  w.  J.] 

IN  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  by 
his  sons,  we  find  the  following,  which  was 
taken  from  some  memorials  of  their  father  rel- 
ative to  his  family : 

"One  or  two  circumstances  In  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Wayland— Dr.  W.'s  mother— were  snffi- 
ciently  remarkable  to  merit  recital.  No  ex- 
planation of  them  is  attempted.  At  the  time 
of  their  removal  to  America  it  was  the  design 
of  Mr.  Wayland  and  his  wife  to  return  in  a 
few  years,  and  visit  the  relatiyes  whom  thej 
had  left  behind,  especially  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
W.  This  purpose  they  often  spoke  of  to  each 
other.  Bat  one  morning,  after  they  had  been 
some  years  in  this  countiy,  she  said  to  him  on 
wakijig,  '*  I  do  not  wish  to  return  to  England. 
My  mother  is  dead.*'  No  previous  intimation  of 
her  ill  health  had  been  received.  He,  un- 
known to  her,  made  a  minute  of  the  time  of 
her  declaration,  and  a  subsequent  arrival 
brought  the  news  of  the  event  which  had 
occurred  at  about  the  time  at  which  her  mind 
was  thus  impressed. 

*^  When  her  bod,  the  subject  of  this  mem<^, 


was  expected  home  fh>m  New  York,  after  at- 
tending medical  lectures  there  during  the  win- 
ter of  1814-15,  Mrs.  W.,  who  was  sitting  with 
her  husband,  suddenly  walked  the  room  in 
great  agitation,  sayiug,  *Pray  for  my  son, — 
Francis  is  in  danger.'  So  urgent  was  her  re- 
quest, that  her  husband  joined  her  in  prayer 
for  his  deliverance  from  peril.  At  the  expected 
time  he  returned.  His  mother  at  once  asked, 
'What  has  taken  place?'  It  appeared  that 
while  coming  up  the  North  River  on  a  sloop 
he  had  fkllen  overboard,  and  the  sloop  had 
passed  over  him.  He  was  an  athletic  swimmer, 
and  readily  kept  himself  afloat  till  he  could  be 
rescued.  Was  it  the  unspeakable  power  of  a 
mother's  love  that  imparted  a  vision  more  than 
natural  ?  " 

I  believe  the  above  to  be  unquestionable 
facts,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  beg  their  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  Journal  for  two  rea- 
sons :  fii'st,  that  your  Journal  is  read  by  thou- 
sands who  may  not  have  the  time  nor 
opportunity  to  read  the  lengthy  memoir.  Sec- 
ond, that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  presentiments  may  not  lack  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  conclusions.  i. 

[All  spiritually-minded  persons  have  had 
similar  experiences.  Fatfh  has  its  faculty 
through  which  to  act,  the  same  as  Sclf-Estcem 
or  Cautiousness.  Brain  waves  will  be  felt  only 
by  those  in  a  proper  state  of  mind  to  realize 
them.  The  study  of  Pstgholoot  w  ill  open  u  p 
a  new  realm  for  mental  exploration,  and  enable 
us  to  account  for  many  things  now  considered 
mysteries.] 

♦•» 

HOW    THOUGHT   MADDENS. 


OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
following  reflections  of  the  eminent 
**  breakfast-table  autocrat,"  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes : 

•«  Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 
Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all, 
then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into 
the  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
Tio-tac  t  tic-tac  1  go  the  wheels  of  thought ; 
our  will  can  not  stop  them;  they  can  not 
stop  themselves;  sleep  can  not  still  them; 
madness  only  makes  them  go  faster ;  death 
alone  can  Inreak  into  the  case,  and  seizing  the 
ever-swinging  pendulum,  which  we  eall  the 
heart,  silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the 
terrible  escapement  we  have  carried  so  long 
beneath   our  wrinkled  foreheads     If  we 
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could  only  get  at  them,  as  we  lie  on  our 
pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of  thought 
after  thought  and  image  after  image  jarring 
through  the  over-tired  organ  1  Will  nobody 
block  those  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion, 
out  the  string  that  holds  these  weights,  blow 
up  the  infernal  machine  with  gunpowder? 
What  a  passion  comes  over  us  sometimed  for 
silence  and  rest — that  this  dreadful  mechan- 
ism, unwinding  the  endless  tapestry  of  time, 
embroidered  with  spectral  figures  of  life  and 
death,  could  have  but  one  brief  holiday  ? 
Who  can  wonder  that  men  swing  themselres 
off  from  beams  in  hempen  lassos  9 — that  they 
jump  off  from  parapets  into  the  sWift  and 
gurgling  waters  beneath? — ^that  they  take 
counsel  of  the  grim  fiend  who  has  but  to 
utter  his  one  peremptory  monosyllable,  and 
the  restless  machine  is  shivered  as  a  case  that 
is  dashed  upon  a  marble  fioor  ?  Under  that 
building  which  we  pass  every  day  there  are 
strong  dungeons,  where  neither  hook,  nor 
bar,  nor  bed  cord,  nor  drinking  vessel  from 
which  a  sharp  fragment  may  be  shattered, 
shall  by  any  chance  be  seen.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  it,  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the 
whirling  of  its  wheels,  but  to  spring  against 
the  stone  wall  and  silence  them  with  one 
crash.  Ah,  they  remembered  that — ^the  kind 
dty  fathers — and  the  walls  are  nicely  padded, 
so  that  one  can  take  such  exercise  as  he  likes 
without  damaging  hiniself.  If  anybody 
would  reaUy  contrive  some  kind  of  a  lever 
that  one  could  thrust  in  among  the  works 
of  this  horrid  automaton  and  check  them, 
or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what  would  the 
world  give  for  the  discovery  ?  Men  are  very 
apt  to  try  to  get  at  the  machine  by  some 
indirect  system  or  other.  They  clap  on  the 
brakes  by  means  of  opium,  they  change  the 
maddening  monotony  of  the  rhythm  by  means 
of  fermented  liqaois.  It  is  because  the 
brain  is  locked  up  and  we  can  not  touch  its 
movements  directly,  that  we  thrust  these 
coarse  tools  in  through  any  crevice  by  which 
they  may  reach  the  interior,  alter  its  rate  of 
going  for  a  while,  and  at  last  spoil  the  ma- 
chine.*^ 

[Bat  it  is  only  when  that  delicate  mechan- 
ian  has  been  wrought  upon  by  improper 
influence,  when  its  normal  use  has  been 
tabstitated  for  uses  at  once  perverting  and 
dettmctiTe,  that  it  becomes  an  ageat  of 


irritation  and  destruction  to  human  nature. 
Properly  treated,  and  amply  sustained  by 
the  lower  physical  forces,  the  brain  is  more 
and  more  an  agent  of  good  to  the  man, 
cheering  him  and  comforting  him  until  the 
seventy  years  or  more  have  run  their  course, 
and  at  the  last  hour  giving  him  even  an 
earnest  of  the  immortal  sphere  into  which 
he  is  to  embark. — ^Ed.] 


-♦«4- 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    HASHISH. 


HASHISH  eating,  a  practice  extensively 
prevalent  in  the  Orient,  and,  like  our 
more  familiar  tobacco-chewing,  a  perversion 
of  the  appetite,  is  productive  of  very  singu- 
lar mental  phenomena.  The  following 
graphic  description,  given  by  a  writer  in 
Appleton's  Journal^  is  an  exponent  of  some 
features  of. the  abnormal  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  taking  of  hashish. 

"I  have  often  taken  the  drug,  rather  for 
curiosity  to  discover  what  its  attractions 
might  be,  than  for  aught  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement I  ever  experienced.  The  taste  of 
the  potion  is  exactly  what  a  mixture  of  milk, 
sugar,  pounded  black  pepper,  and  a  few 
spices  would  produce.  The  first  result  is  a 
contraction  of  the  nerves  of  the  throat, 
which  is  anything  but  agreeable.  Presently 
the  brain  becomes  affected ;  you  feel  an  ex- 
traordinary lightness  of  head,  as  it  were; 
your  sight  settles  upon  one  object,  obstinate- 
ly refusing  to  abandon  it ;  your  other  senses 
become  unusually  acute — uncomfortably  sen- 
sible— ^and  you  feel  a  tingling  which  shoots 
like  an  electric  shock  down  your  limbs  till  it 
voids  itself  through  the  extremities.  You 
may  stand  in  the  burning  sunshine  without 
being  conscious  of  heat,  and  every  sharp 
pain  is  instantly  dulled.  Your  cautiousness 
and  your  reflective  organs  are  painfully 
stimulated ;  you  fear  everything  and  every- 
body, even  the  man  who  shared  the  cup  with 
you,  and  the  servant  who  prepared  it ;  you 
suspect  treachery  everywhere,  and  in  the 
simplest  action  detect  objects  the  most  com- 
plexedly  villainous.  Your  thoughts  become 
wild  and  incoherent,  your  fancy  runs  frantic. 
If  you  happen  to  exceed  a  little,  the  confu- 
sion of  your  ideas  and  the  disorder  of  your 
imagination  will  become  intense.  I  recollect 
on  <me  oocaaion  being  persuaded  that  my  leg 
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WM  reyolTiiig  upon  its  knee  as  an  axis,  and 
could  distinctly  feel,  as  well  as  hear,  it  strike 
against  and  pass  through  the  shoulder  dur- 
ing each  reyolutioiL  Any  one  may  make 
yon  suffer  agony  by  simply  remarking  that  a 
particular  limb  must  be  in  great  pain,  and 
you  catch  at  every  hint  thrown  out  to  you, 
nune  it  and  cherish  it  with  a  fixed  and  mor- 
Ind  eagerness  that  sayon  strongly  of  insanity. 
This  state  is  a  yery  dangerous  one,  especially 
to  a  noyice ;  madness  and  catalepsy  being  by 
BO  means  uncommon  terminations  to  it.  If 
an  assembly  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  and  a  single  individual  happen  to 
cough  or  laugh,  the  test,  no  matter  how 
many,  are  sure  to  follow  his  example.  The 
generally  used  restoratives  are  a  wineglassful 
of  pure  lemon-juice,  half  a  dozen  cucumbers 
eaten  raw,  and  a  few  pufb  of  the  hookah ; 
jou  may  conceive  the  state  of  your  unhappy 
stomach  after  the  reception  of  these  remedies. 
Eren  without  them  they  generally  suffer  from 
•erere  indigestion,  for,  during  the  intoxica- 
tion, the  natural  hunger  which  the  hashish 
produces,  excites  you  to  eat  a  supper  sufficient 
for  two  days  under  ordinary  circumstances." 


-♦♦♦- 


THE    TICTORT    OF    LIFE. 

BT  nnODOBS  TILTOK. 

I  (nrcB  mtde  search,  in  hope  to  find 
AMdlng  peace  of  mind. 

I  toiled  tat  rlchee— as  If  these 
Could  hrlnic  the  spirit  ease  1 

I  tamed  aside  to  hooks  and  lore, 
StlU  haflled  as  before. 

I  tasted  then  of  lore  and  ihme. 
Bat  hangered  still  the  same. 

I  ehoee  the  sweetest  paths  I  knew. 
Where  only  roses  grew. 

Then  ftll  a  Toioe  IW>m  oat  the  sides, 
With  warning  in  this  wise: 

**  O  my  disciple  1  Is  it  meet 
That  roses  tempt  thy  feet  ?' 

**  Thy  Master,  even  for  His  head. 
Hid  only  tiioms  Instead  I  ** 

Then,  dnwn  as  h7  a  hearenly  gcaca, 
I  left  the  flowery  place. 

And  walked  on  catting  flints  and  stones, 
And  said,  with  tears  and  groans : 

**  O  Lord !  my  feet,  where  Thoo  dost  lead, 
fifaall  follow,  thoogh  they  bleed!"  • 

As  then  I  saw  He  chose  my  path 
Vor  diadpUne,  not  wrath, 


I  walked  in  weaknesa,  till  at  length 
I  sofl'ered  iinto  strength. 

Tet  never  were  my  trials  done. 
Bat  only  new  begun. 

For  when  I  learned  to  caet  disdain 
Upon  some  special  pain. 

He  gaVe  me  sharper  strokes  to  bear. 
And  pierced  me  to  deepair ; 

Until,  so  sorely  was  I  pressed, 
I  broke  beneath  the  test, 

And  fell  within  the  Tempter's  power ; 
Bot,  In  the  evfl  hoar, 

Boand  hand  and  foot,  I  cried,  "  O  Lord  I 
Break  Thoa  the  threefold  coed ! " 

And  while  my  soal  waa  at  her  prayer, 
He  snatched  me  flrom  the  snare. 

I  then  drew  nigh  the  gate  of  death. 
Where,' straggling  for  my  breath, 

I  shook  my  coward  knees  in  fear. 
Aghast  to  stand  so  near  1 

Yet  while  I  shiyered  In  the  gloom, 
Down  gazing  in  the  tomb, 

'^OLordl*'  Icriod,*' bear  Thoa  my  Bin, 
And  I  will  enter  in  1'^ 

Bat  He  by  whom  my  soul  was  tried 
Not  yet  waa  satisfied. 

For  tlien  He  crushed  me  with  a  blow 
Of  more  than  mortal  woe, 

TiU  bitter  death  had  been  ralier 
To  my  more  bitter  griet 

Yet,  bleeding,  panting  in  the  dnsti 
I  knew  His  Ja^;ment  jnst ; 

And  as  a  lark  with  broken  wing 
Sometines  has  heart  to  sing, 

8o  I,  all  shattered,  still  conld  talso 
To  His  dear  name  the  praise  1 

Henceforth  I  knew  a  ho^y  prayer. 
To  conqaer  pain  and  care. 

For  when  my  straggling  flesh  grows  fiilnt, 
And  mnrmars  with  complaint, 

Ky  spirit  cries,  "  Tky  t»m  be  atm$  n 
And  finds  the  victory  won  J 


/ 


SiMFLB  HoRTicuLTUBB. — A.  vcry  pretty 
mantle  ornament  may  be  obtained  by  sus- 
pending an  acorn,  by  a  piece  of  thread  tied 
around  it,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface 
of  some  water  contained  in  a  vase,  tumbler, 
or  saucer,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  several  weeks.  It  will  soon  burst 
open,  and  small  roots  will  seek  the  water ;  a 
straight  and  tapering  stem,  with  beautiful^ 
glossy  greea  leaTea,  will  shoot  upward,  and 
present  a  yery  pleasing  appearance.  Chest- 
nut trees  may  be  grown  in  this  manner,  but 
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their  leaves  are  not  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
the  oak.  The  water  should  be  changed  once 
a  month,  taking  care  to  supply  water  of  the 
same  warmth ;  bits  of  charcoal  added  to  it 
will  prevent  the  water  from  souring.  If  the 
little  leaves  turn  yellow,  add  one  drop  of 
ammonia  into  the  utensil  which  holds  the 
water,  and  it  will  renew  their  luxuriance. 


^^V^^^A^^^«^Vi%^^k^l^a^<^^k^^to 


Onr  country  i— 'Mb  •  (lorioo*  Und  I 

With  bMMd  arms  Btni^'d  from  sliora  to  0h«i«  \ 
The  prood  PieCfle  chafM  h«r  •trand,— 

SiM  bMtfs  ttM  dark  AUanlic  row. 

—K  J.  PAdto. 

EDWIN    M.    STANTON 

OBITXJABY. 


ON  the  tnoming  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber the  telegraph  aDuounced  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  of  foreign 
lands  the  death  of  this  eminent  man. 
He  had  been  suffering  with  eonsumption 
for  some  time,  and  had  been  confined  to 
his  house  several  months;  but  as  his 
health  on  the  approach  of  winter  appeared 
to  improve,  so  that  be  was  able  to  go  out 
and  give  some  little  attention  to  business, 
his  fiiends  thought  thei*e  was  a  prospect 
of  recovery.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  however, 
he  experienced  a  relapse,  and  died  of 
congestion  of  the  heai*t. 

It  has  been  remarked  and  lamented  by 
short-sighted  moitals  that  we  have  no 
more  gi'eat  men  among  us;  that  since 
the  era  of  Jackson,  and  of  those  great 
lights  of  statesmanship,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster,  we  could  command  no 
greater  talent  than  that  of  such  men  as 
Tyler,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchan- 
an, and  Johnson ;  that  we  have  in  office 
only  ordinary  men,  and  that  they  are  the 
be&t  we  have.  To  this  view  we  respect- 
Ailly  demur,  and  beg  to  insist  that  we 
have  to-day  in  our  country  even  greater 
men  than  any  who  have  preceded  them. 
Time  and  oircnmstances  will  continue  to 


develop  and  bring  them  into  view.  Be- 
cause we  have  now  and  then  a  weak  one, 
a  mere  apology  for  a  man,  in  a  responsi- 
ble place,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  b 
the  rule,  or  that  we  have  no  great  men 
left. 

During  the  late  Presidential  campaign 
a  disgusted  partisan  remarked  that  nei* 
ther  of  the  candidates  was  fit  to  Bocceed 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  etc,  and 
added  we  have  no  great  men  left.  We 
differed,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  we 
had  scores  of  them ;  when  requested  to 
mention  one^  we  named  several,  the  first 
of  which  was  Edwix  M.  Stanton,  whose 
unexpected  death  the  nation  now  mourns. 
And  our  assertion  was  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  First,  a  large,  strong 
body,  with  a  large,  healthy,  well-balanced 
brain ;  a  finely  educated  and  very  active 
mind.  In  connection  with  this,  he  had 
the  highest  integrity,  the  most  inflexible 
will,  great  steadfastness,  courage,  hope, 
patriotism,  and  trust  in  God.  If  our 
Southern  brethren  regarded  their  "  Stone, 
wall ''  Jackson  as  a  model  Christian  sol- 
dier, the  nation  had  long  since  come  to 
regard  Mr.  Stanton  not  only  as  a  great 
statesman,  but  as  an  impi*egnable  human 
fortress,  which  could  only  be  shaken  by 
the  slow  approach  of  exhaustion,  caused 
by  almost  superhuman  and  long-contin- 
ued effort.  / 

Of  him  it  may  be  justly  said,  "  He  was 
the  noblest  statesman  of  them  all."  He 
was  a  Cromwell  in  courage,  a  Solomon 
in  wisdom,  and  a  Washington  in  integrity, 
modesty,  and  kindness.  But  he  had  not 
much  French  suavity.  His  Approbative- 
ness  was  moderate,  and  he  was  the  far- 
thest possible  from  being  a  fawning 
sycophant  His  Secretiveness  was  also 
moderate,  and  he  was  blunt.  His  Ac- 
quisitiveness was  small,  and  he  sacrificed 
time,  money,  all  things,  for  the  love  of 
country  and  of  freedom.  He  died  poor, 
leaving  a  &mily  to  be  provided  for. 
[Will  not  a  generotis  public  protect  lib- 
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enXlj  tfae  widow  and  her  children?] 
Hera  is  a  personal  deBcription,  by  Mr, 
Dana  of  the  Sun  newspajior,  who  was 


come  quite  grizzled  ;  bis  eye  full  and  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant ;  hiit  foreliead  broad 
rather  than  higU^  hia  utouth  indicative 


POBTRAtT 


some  time  in  tfae  W«r  Office  with  Mr,  i 
Stanton.    He  says : 

"  Mr.  Stanton  was  about  five  feet  seven 
inohes  in  height,  with  bi-o.-id  xlioiilders  ^ 
aad  a  frame  of  Websterian  solidity.  His 
fintorw  were  inll  and  mtlicr  Socratie, 
lus  complexion  Hallow,  bin  hair  and  heard 
dark,  tbongh  of  laic  years  they  had  be-  \ 


of  both  firtnneBB  and  kindnesA  ;  his  pres- 
ence dignified  and  impreHsive.  Hit;  oi"- 
dinnry  expression  of  conntcn.^noe  wtis 
grave,  but  it  easily  gave  w.iy  to  mirlh, 
and  bis  smile,  whieh  was  always  ready 
at  any  sally  of  humor,  was  exceedingly  , 
sweet  and  tender.  His  eye  would  kindle 
with  a  peculiar  light  in  the  prwence  of 
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children,  of  whose  company  he  was  fond, 
and  with  whom  he  wad  always  gentle 
and  playful. 

The  followibg  biography  must  con- 
clude our  sketch : 

Mb.  Stanton  was  bom  in  1815^  at  Steuben- 
yille,  Ohio.  His  family  were  Quakers,  and 
formerly  resided  in  Culpepper  County,  Va.,  his 
father  being  a  fanner,  ^e  was  educated  at 
Kenyon  College,  and  after  finishing  the  course 
of  study  necessaiy,  commenced  to  practice  law 
at  Cadiz,  Ohio,  in  1836.  A  few  years  sufficed 
to  give  him  a  considerable  clientage,  which  by 
1848  had  so  increased  that  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  found  a  wider  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  As  a  lawyer,  it  is 
said  that  he  neycr  would  take  a  case  without 
earning  his  fee ;  and  though  accounted  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  indefatigable  of  American 
jurists,  he  was  so  generous  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  for  his  services,  that  he  accumu- 
lated but  little  property.  His  large  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered his  removal  to  Washington  expedient 
And  thitlier  he  went  with  his  family  in  1857. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration he  was  appointed  Attorney-General ; 
and  when  the  attitude  of  the  secessionists 
South  became  manifestly  that  of  hostility  to 
tJie  Government,  he  acted  in  a  manner  at  once 
calm,  determined,  patriotic,  and  heroic.  It 
was  his  clear  appreciation  of  the  gathering 
storm  that  led  the  faltering  Buchanan,  though 
in  the  toils  of  the  politic  Cobb  and  Floyd,  to 
take  such  measures  as  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  latter  and  the  sudden  development  of  the 
complicity  of  other  high  officials  with  the  re- 
bellious movement. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1862,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  received  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  President  Lincoln.  Several  inci- 
dents are  related  of  his  bold  and  emphatic  con- 
duct at  times  when  decided  measures  were 
called  for,  but  which  the  lamented  chief  mag- 
istrate hesitated  to  confirm. 

On  the  night  of  March  8, 1865,  says  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  *'  Six  Months  at  the  White  House," 
while  the  last  bills  of  the  session  were  under 
examination  for  signing,  and  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  with  him  were  eigoying  the  ex- 
pectation of  to-morrow's  inauguration,  a  dis- 
patch came  in  from  Grant,  which  stated  his 
confidence  that  a  few  days  must  now  end  the 
business  with  Lee  and  Richmond,  and  spoke 
of  an  application  made  by  Lee  for  an  interview 


to  negotiate  about  peace.  Mr.  Lincoln  inti- 
mated pretty  clearly  an  intention  to  permit  ex* 
tremdy  favorable  terms,  and  to  let  his  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  negotiate  them,  even  to  an  extent 
that  overpowered  the  reticent  habits  of  his 
Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  holding  his  tongue 
as  long  as  he  could,  broke  out  sternly :     * 

"Mr.  President,  to-morrow  is  inauguration 
day.  If  yoo  are  not  to  be  the  President  of  an 
obedient  and  united  people,  you  liad  better  not 
be  inaugurated.  Your  work  is  already  done,  if 
any  other  authority  than  yours  is  for  one 
moment  to  be  recognized,  or  any  terms  made 
that  do  not  signify  that  you  are  the  supreme 
head  of  the  nation.  If  generals  in  the  field  are 
to  negotiate  peace,  or  any  other  chief  magistrate 
is  to  be  acknowledged  on  this  continent,  then  you 
are  not  needed^  and  you  had  better  not  take  the 
oath  of  oJPm^^ 

"  Stanton,  you  are  right,"  said  the  President, 
his  whole  tone  changing.  Seizing  a  pen  he 
wrote  as  follows :  ')  The  President  directs  me 
to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  Gen.  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the 
capitulation  of  Lee^s  army,  or  on  some  minor 
or  purely  military  matter.  He  instructa  me  to 
say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  con- 
fer upon  any  political  question ;  such  questions 
the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will 
submit  them  to  no  military  conference  or  con- 
vention. In  the  mean  time  you  are  to  press  to 
the  utmost  your  military  advantages.*' 

The  President  then  read  over  what  he  had 
written,  and  said :  "  Now,  Stanton,  date  and 
sign  this  paper  and  send  it  to  Grant.  We'll  see 
about  this  peace  business." 

The  character  of  his  relations  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  well  shown  in  the  following  affecting  in- 
cident :  Only  a  few  days  before  his  assassination 
Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  still  more  striking  testimony 
of  tlie  afiectionate  nature  of  his  rega^  for 
Mr.  Stanton.  This  was  when  Mr.  Stanton 
tendered  him  his  resignation  of  the  War  De- 
partment, on  the  ground  that  the  work  for 
whose  sake  he  had  taken  it  was  now  done. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  says  a  witness,  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  Secretary's  words,  and  tearitig  in  pieces 
the  paper  containing  the  reugnation,  and 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  Secretary,  he  said, 
^'  Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good  friend  and  a 
faithful  public  servant,  and  It  is  not  for  you 
to  say  when  you  will  no  longer  be  needed 
here." 

Few  men  hare  more  genuine  warmth  of  feel- 
ing and  charity  than  Mr.  Stanton  IVequently 
manifested.  Such  enemies  as  ho  had  were 
chiefly  those  whose  motives  he,  in  his  Infiexibla 
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integrity,  could  not  countenance,  and  with 
reference  to  which  he  was  frank  and  uncere- 
monious as  an  opponent  Yet,  now  that  he  is 
gone  from  this  lower  sphere,  in  which  so  lately 
he  bore  a  most  conspicuous  part,  there  are  few 
in  all  this  broad  land  who  do  not  feel  tenderly 
toward  him. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Stanton  in 
Oak-hill  Cemetery,  near  Washington,  were 
attende<l  by  a  large  concourse  of  senators, 
representatives,  and  other  ofiScial  dignitaries, 
besides  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton, all  eager  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  him. 

Although  very  few  were  aware  of  it,  there 
was  in  Mr.  Stanton's  character  a  deep  relig- 
ious element,  which  led  him,  while  in  the  War 
Department,  like  Hezekiah  of  old,  to  appeal  to 
the  Lord  of  hosts  when  any  emergency  de- 
manded extraordinary  measures.  Rev.  Dr. 
Gray,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Washington,  re- 
lates the  following  personal  incident :  "  About 
two  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Stanton  was  holding 
possession  of  the  War  Office,  and  a  voluntaiy 
prisoner  therein,  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Boston, 
came  on,  and  while  here  requested  me  to 
accompany  him  in  a  visit  to  Mr.  Stanton. 
We  went,  and  were  very  cordially  received  by 
him.  Mr.  Fulton  addressed  him,  and  said :  '  I 
have  made  you  a  special  subject  of  prayer,  and 
have  regarded  you  as  the  savior  of  our  country, 
and  1  believe  God  has  heard  prayer  on  your 
hebalf  He  then  congratulated  him  on  the 
noble  stand  he  had  taken  during  the  war,  the 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country,  and  also 
the  stand  he  had  taken  at  that  time. 

*•  Mr.  Stanton  said :  *  Gentlemen,  I  believe 
in  God,  and  I  believe  in  prayer,  although  I  am 
not  a  professor  of  religion  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  when,  during  the 
war,  I  received  discouraging  dispatches  from 
the  army,  I  wonld  lock  my  door,  spread  out 
the  dispatches  and  kneel  down  and  pray  to 
God  to  save  my  country,  and  then  go  and  talk 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.'  Mr.  Fulton  then  said: 
*Mr.  Stanton,  this  is  an  interesting  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  war ;  am  I  at  liberty  to 
repeat  it?*  He  replied:  *  Not  now.  Were  this 
statement  to  be  made  public  under  existing 
circumstances,  my  enemies  would  regard  it  as 
a  bid  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
praying  portion  of  the  country.  Wait  till  I  am 
dead,  then  you  may  tell  it' 

**Ju8t  as  they  were  about  to  leave,  Mr. 
Stanton  rose  and  locked  the  door,  and  said: 
'  Gentlemen^  I  wonld  like  to  hare  you  spend  a 


few  moments^  in  prayer.'  Mr.  Fulton  in  his 
brusque  way  said:  *  Gray,  pray.'  Mr.  Gray 
did  so,  and  then  Mr.  Fulton  prayed  most 
earnestly  for  him.  Dui'ing  prayer  Mr.  Stanton 
wept  like  a  child." 

How  he  was  regarded  by  those  eminent  in 
the  legal  profession  may  be  inferred  from  some 
remarks  made  by  Judge  Blatchford,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  pending  a  motion 
to  adjourn  the  proceedings  as  a  token  of  respect 
to  the  deceased  statesman : 

"  His  career  at  the  bar  was  such  as  to  mark 
him  out  for  appointment  by  President  Bu- 
chanan as  Attorney-General,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion he  rendered  great  service  to  his  country. 
Subsequently,  as  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  others  to  say,  that  no  man  in  the 
history  of  the  world  stands  out  so  great  a  man 
as  he. 

"  He  possessed  marvelous  administrative 
capacity ;  was  a  great  judge  of  men ;  was 
faithful,  fearless,  a  terror  to  evil-doers;  was 
not  deterred  from  doing  his  duty  by  any  per- 
sonal attacks;  hesitated  at  no  personal  sacri- 
fices ;  stood  up  for  the  country  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  leaving  no  higher 
name  in  the  annals  of  its  history  since  the  days 
of  WashlngtorL" 


■^%^ 


REFORM  IK  OUR  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 


A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot,  supported  by 
many  of  our  leading  citizens,  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  some  radical  reform  in.  the 
administration  of  the  public  service.  The 
Bill  introduced  into  Congress  last  April,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "  Civil  Service  Bill,"  is 
preferred,  as  containing  provisions  analogous 
to  what  legislation  is  essential  to  bring  about, 
a  more  efficient  and  regular  discharge  of  duty 
by  government  officers,  agents,  etc.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  the  provisions  of  said 
Bill  are  substantially  as  follows : 

Sect.  I.  requires  competitive  examinations 
as  preliminary  to  all  appointments  to  office, 
except  in  the  case  of  Postmasters  and 
offices  requiring  Senatorial  confirmation. 

Sect.  n.  creates  a  board  of  four  commis- 
sioners) to  be  nominated  by  the  President, 
and  to  hold  their  office  for  five  years :  their 
duties  being — to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
admission  into  every  branch  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice ;  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants ;  to  adjust  the  method,  times,  and 
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places  of  such  examinations ;  tp  appoint  the 
examiners,  and  report  their  proceedings  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

Sect.  IIL  provides  that  appointments  shall 
be  made  on  probation  in  the  order  of  merit, 
and  regulates  promotions. 

Sect.  YTT.  declares  all  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  eligible  to  examination  and  ap- 
pointment. 

The  spirit  of  the  measure  is  to  have  it  de- 
termined by  statute,  that  only  those  who  are 
competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an 
official  position  shall  be  appointed  to  office, 
and  that  their  competency  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  examination. 

Here  is  a  dispatch  sent  to  one  of  our  mom- 

\i\g  newspapers,  which  explains  itself,  and 

shows  the  necessity  for  immediate  reform  in 

one  department  alone : 

Washikgtoh. — The  House  Postal  Committee 
yoeterday  took  up  the  qnestion  of  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege ;  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, Messrs.  Hill,  Fitch  &  Adams  were  appohit- 
ed  as  a  snb-committee  to  collect  data  and  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  its  use  and  abuses.  Mr.  Fitch 
has  made  a  calcttlation  of  the  public  documents 
printed  for  the  Fortieth  Congress,  which  ran 
throu;^h  two  years,  and  finds  that  each  member  and 
senator  had  8,150  pounds  of  agricultural  reports ; 
981  pounds  of  Patent  Office  reports,  and  1,1S1 
pounds  of  Qlobei,  Including, smaller  items,  each 
member  had  over  four  tons  in  weight  to  send  out 
to  the  people,  making  an  aggregate  for  both  Houses 
of  800  members  of  about  1,250  tons.  If  postage 
paid  was  on  all  the  books  at  regular  rates,  it  would 
O06t  $653  for  each  member.  Estimating  at  regular 
rates  other  postal  matter,  including  speeches  made 
to  Congress  and  business  of  the  people  pertaining 
to  legislation  and  to  the  various  departments,  it  Sa 
believed  that  were  fall  i>06tage  paid  on  every  let- 
ter and  document  sent,  that  it  would  reach  $1,000 
per  capita,  or  a  total  of  from  $180,000  to  $800,000 
per  annum  for  Senators  and  Representatives.  What 
it  would  cost  the  various  departments  to  communi- 
cate with  their  subordinates  is  roughly  estimated 
at  $1,000  per  day,  making  a  total  postage  on  the 
business  now  franked  about  $700,000  per  annum. 

The  movement  is  a  good  one,  and  deserves 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  good  citisEens. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  duties  clamors  for  a  change ; 
so  much  chicanery,  fraud,  embezzlement,  and 
corruption  abound,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
but  a  slight  effort  to  introduce  a  better 
order  would  be  productive  of  benefit. 

Let  the  memorials  in  the  interest  of  this 
needed  reform  be  crowded  with  signatures. 


itr 


^  "^^^^^^^W^^^^^^^^^J^W^K 


DrtiDMtle  liAppluMs,  tbou  only  Utiw 
or  paradln*  lliat  taaii  «a«  rlv«d  llic  fall  ! 
Tbna  art  Um  nai-M  nf  rlrtne.    In  Uiln*  armi 
8lt«  viaDM,  appoMriiiK  ■•  In  tiiilh  aiw  U, 
HcnT'n-borUi  auil  d«aUu«d  Ut  tti«  aklM  »saln  — n^wftr. 


A    WOMAN'S    SOLILOQUY. 

To  TOte,  or  not  to  vote,— that  Is  the  qne«tion ; 

Whether  Uis  better  in  slavery  to  suffer 

The  sneers  and  taants  of  ootnigeoas  lair-inakors. 

Or  to  take  arms  ^gaini^t  a  sea  of  argnments, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them  t    To  vote— to  vpeak ; 

Only  this  I— and  by  onr  speech  to  say  we  nrill 

Bo  voters,  and  exert  the  rigtit  Umt  Is  ooiv. 

Which  man  has  denied.    *Tts  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  bo  wished.    To  vote— to  speak ; 

To  speak,— perchance  to  fall.    Aye,  there's  the  mb ; 

For  if  we  fliil  in  this,  what  thoughts  may  come 

When  we  have  disgraced  ourselves  In  human  sight, 

Mnst  give  us  pause.    There's  the  restraint 

That  makes  us  hesitate  before  we  strike ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  sneers  and  scorn  of  men, 

Tlie  oppressor's  wrong,  and  the  proud  man's  contempt; 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  and  onr  despair ; 

The  insolence  of  men, — creation's  lords — 

That  undue  advanuge  of  our  weakness  take, 

When,  we  ourselves  might  our  fireedom  make 

With  proper  courage  ?    Who  would  slavery  bear. 

And  work,  and  sweat,  deprived  of  woman's  right. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  afterward, 

That  unsuspected  lingers  underneath 

The  discovered  portion,  restrains  us  still, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Tlian  flee  to  others  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  caution  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  glorious  right  of  *'  female  suAage  '* 

Is  delayed  by  lack  of  resolution ; 

And  our  enterprise  in  danger  of  fi&ilure 

Because  we  will  not  resolve ;  and  our  cause 

Be  lost  for  want  of  action.  a.  v  d. 


-♦♦♦- 


A    TRUE    MARRIAGE. 


I  BELIEVE  there  are  few  thoughtful  men 
who  have  not  come  to  regard  as  one  of 
the  least  explicable  among  the  great  riddles 
of  the  earthly  economy  the  rarity  of  well- 
assorted  marriages.  It  might  be  so  different, 
one  can  not  help  thinking.  The  adaptations 
for  harmony  so  wonderful  1  The  elements 
of  happiness  so  manifold  and  so  rich !  Tet 
how  often,  how  miserably  sometimes,  it  all 
miscarries  I  The  waters  of  Paradise  turned 
to  fountains  of  bitterness ;  the  gifts  of  Hea- 
ven perverted  to  curses  on  earth. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  few  unions 
yielding  reasonable  comfort,  friendly  relations, 
a  life  free  from  open  quarrel  or  secret  heart- 
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burning;  bat  I  speak  of  evBry  marriage  with- 
out flaw  or  jar,  a  mating  alike  of  the  material 
with  its  intangible  affinities  and  its  wondrons 
magnetisnu,  and  of  the  immaterial  principle 
within  that  sorviyes  the  death  change.  I 
speak  of  a  heart-home  pervaded  by  harmony 
not  only  unbroken  but  immutable  as  that  of 
the  spheres ;  felt  to  be  so  by  those  whom  it 
blesses,  calms,  satisfies;  a  social  state  to 
which^  when  man  and  woman  attain,  there 
remains  nothing  in  the  way  of  earthly  need 
or  acqaisition,  save  daily  bread,  to  be  coveted 
or  prayed  for. 

Some  think  that  in  this  trial-phase  of  our 
existence  no  such  state  of  harmony  and 
happiness  is  to  be  found.  Among  the  few 
who  do  find  it,  none  of  these  skeptics  will 
have  place.  There  is  no  entrance  into  that 
temple  except  for  those  who  believe  I — Lip- 
pincaW$  MagoMiie, 


-♦♦♦■ 


PUBLIC    CHEATS. 

o — 

"  For  the  */ot«  of  money '  is  the  root  of  all  erll."— 5fc 
AnI  to  7*lmo<Ay. 

Cbeap  Jeweliy.—Coiitldence-inen.— Gambling  and  Lot- 
teries.—Pickpockets.-Ooncert  Saloons.— ^ift  Bntisr- 
prlMa.— 42iiacks  and  Medical  Advertiaementa.— Bnsi- 
Chanees  and  Catches.— Good  Advice. 


TT  is  in  the  pursnit  of  gain  that  men  show 
^  Uie  greatest  variety  of  perversion  and  the 
deepest  corruption.  Some  persons  inherit 
strong  tendencies  to  depravity,  and  lacking 
the  restraints  and  culture  so  essential  to  their 
mental  regulation  they  ultimately  perpetrate 
crimes  which  startle  whole  communities.  It 
hy  no  means  follows  tliat  because  a  man  shows 
mnch  eneigy  and  assiduity  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  his  Acquisitiveness  is  laige  and  a 
cotttrolliiig  element  in  his  character.  Not  at 
alL  In  fact,  most  men  are  stimulated  to  effort 
by  other  motives  than  a  love  for  the  mere  ac* 
camulation  of  pelf;  they  seek  reputation,  politi- 
cal eminence,  social  ease  and  comfort,  volup- 
tnooB  excess,  or  may  even  have  in  view  some 
philanthropic  measure  which  requires  consid- 
erable money  to  consummate.  Such  men 
"  rise  eariy,  and  are  late  to  take  leat,  and  eat 
the  bread  of  carefulness,"  that  they  may, 
thiongh  the  potency  of  money,  finally  achieve 
tiidr  purposes.  In  the  following  ix>lumns  we 
have  to  consider  a  class  of  pereons  whose  prac- 
tices are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  tempera- 
mental indispoaition  to  labor  at  some  honest 
and  lopectable  occupation ;  they  are  constitu- 
tlonaUjr  la^,  and  having  become  blunted  in 


their  moral  sentiments  through  low  and  cor- 
rupt teachings  and  associations,  they  prefer  to 
concoct  schemes  of  plunder  which  will  transfer 
the  earnings  of  industry  to  their  villainous 
pockets.  In  general,  these  knaves  live  lives  of 
sensuality,  ministering  to  the  cravings  of  a  de- 
praved appetite  or  of  a  perverted  amativeness. 
Our  large  commercial  centers  swarm  with 
them,  and  the  games,  devices,  and  operations 
they  practico  are  innumerable,  and  in  many 
cases  exhibit  most  wonderful  invention. 

CHEAP  JBWELBY  SNARES. 

The  cheap  Jewelry  shops,  with  their  lavish 
display  of  colored  glass  and  gilt  omaments, 
their  **  oreide "  watches,  and  "  genooyine " 
Alaska  diamonds  in  a  yery  narrow  and  low 
show-window,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
many  of  tlie  "  nice  games"  which  lighten  the 
pockets  of  verdants.  The  rogues  who  run 
these  shops  not  only  sell  their  "  elegant  Jewelry 
at  less  than  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  some  great 
manufacturing  concern  which  has  Just  failed," 
but  have  at  band  always  ready  for  use  various 
devices  which  prove  very  alluring  to  those  of 
their  visitors  who  do  not  care  to  purchase  the 
glittering  rubbish. 

Not  long  since  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sharpers  opei-ated,  stepped  into  one 
of  the  numerous  "  dollar  stores  "  down  town. 
He  had  no  sooner  entered  than  a  well-dressed 
man  with  a  very  bland  air  requested  him  to 
take  a  seat  Of  course  he  saw  at  once  tliat 
his  customer  was  no  country  "pigeon"  eager 
to  be  plucked,  and  so  did  not  disgust  him  with 
attention.  Our  friend  examined  some  speci- 
mens of  Jewelry  which  he  saw  in  the  glass 
case  on  the  counter,  and  on  expressing  his 
opinion  that  they  were  of  very  poor  quality, 
was  told  in  a  confidential  way  that  in  the  back 
part  of  the  store  they  had  watches  and  dia- 
mond Jewelry  of  the  finest  and  costliest  work- 
manship, and,  as  if  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment, the  polite  *' salesman"  brought  out  a 
gold  watch  of  laige  dimensions,  and  consider- 
able value,  apparently,  and  requested  his  visitor 
to  examine  it  carefully.  Our  friend  looked  at 
it's  works  and  tried  the  fimmess  of  the  case, 
and  pronounced  it  a  good  article. 

*' What  would  yon  give  for  it?"  asked  the 
dealer. 

"  I  have  a  pretty  good  Umo-piece  already,** 
said  our  friend. 

"  Ifs  worth,  at  a  low  valuation,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollare,"  said  the  dealer ;  **  but 
ru  tell  you  what  TU  do,  as  business  is  very 
slack  and  our  firm  wants  money,  I  will  sell  it 
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to  you  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Ton  can  sell 
it  again  among  your  Mends  and  make  at  least 
a  cool  twenty-flye  on  it" 

"No,"  said  our  friend,  "my  pocket  is  not 
long  enough  for  that  Still,  I  regard  the  watch 
as  cheap  enough  at  a  hundred  dollars." 

Encouraged  by  the  tone  of  his  visitor,  Peter 
took  another  course,  his  face  assuming  a  re- 
gretful expression.  "What  kind  of  a  watch 
hare  you  got?" 

"  An  English  patent  lerer,  hunting  cased." 

"  Now,  without  seeing  it,  I  make  jthis  oifer : 
for  your  watch  and  fifty  dollars  you  may  have 
this  one.  You  could  not  put  a  gold  case  like 
this  on  your  watch  for  seventy-five  or  eighty — 
that  you  Imow  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  quietly  remarked  our  fHend. 

"  And  to  show  that  I  am  in  earnest,  for  I 
want  money,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  will  let 
you  have  this  watch  for  yours  and  twenty-five 
dollars  cash  and  your  note  at  thirty  days  for 
the  balance.  There,  I  don't  know  you,  never 
saw  you  before,  but  I  believe  you  to  be  an 
honest  man." 

This  was  bringing  matters  to  a  fine  point; 
but  our  friend  knew  that  he  would  be  a  loser 
in  any  event,  and  so  did  not  take  the  bait 
After  a  minute's  sileiice  he  said :  "  If  my  watch 
were  not  a  sort  of  heirloom  and  an  excellent 
time-keeper,  I  don't  know  but  I  would  con- 
sider your  last  oflTer  seriously;  but" — pointing 
at  a  long  narrow  box  in  which  were  arranged 
a  hundred  or  more  envelopes  —  "what  are 
these?" 

"  These,"  replied  the  operator,  "  are  tickets 
which  we  sometimes  let  our  customers  use  for 
drawing  jewelry.  You  deposit  a  .dollar,  and 
whatever  you  draw  you  have.  See,  I  draw 
this  envelope,  and  on  opening  it  find  printed 
on  the  ticket,  No.  27,  silver-plated  cake-basket, 
440.  Such  a  basket  you  could  not  buy  in  the 
regular  way  for  less  than  ten  dollars."  Sa3ring 
this  the  envelope  was  replaced  in  the  box  in  a 
careless  manner.  Our  fViend  watched  his 
movements  closely,  and  kept  his  eye  on  the 
envelope  which  had  been  drawn,  and  when 
the  operator  took  away  his  hand,  said : 

"  What  will  you  bet  that  I  can  not  draw  that 
same  ticket?" 

"  Oh,  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  can  not" 

"  Then  I  could  easily  win  your  money,  for 
here  is  your  ticket ;"  8a3ring  this  the  visitor  de- 
tached the  envelope  flrom  the  others  and  hand- 
ed it  to  Mr.  Peter  Funk,  who  opened  it,  and 
exclaimed, with  well-feigned  surprise:  "Sure 
enough,  it  i»— a  lucky  hit  1  Now  I  have  some- 
thing to  propose.    Here,  I  will  mark  a  fi:esh 


ticket  for  $800,  and  deposit  it  with  the  others. 
So.  1  will  give  you  a  chance  to  draw  that 
ticket  for  fifty  dollars."  At  this  moment  a 
slouchy-looking  man  stepped  into  the  store 
,  and  inquired  the  price  of  one  of  the  watchea 
hung  in  the  window.  Peter  told  him  "ten 
dollars."  The  man  made  as  if  he  would  go 
out,  when  the  operator  said :  "  Suppose  you 
try  your  hand  at  a  draw,  you  might  get  one 
for  a  dollar." 

The  man  then  stopped  and  api)eared  to  re- 
flect on  the  situation  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  said,  "  I  guess  I  will,'*  and  drew  an  ap- 
parently well-filled  wallet  from  his  pocket, 
fh)m  which  he  selected  a  greenback  of  the  de- 
nomination required,  and  deposited  it  upon  the 
counter.  Then  he  carefully  drew  an  envelope 
fi*om  the  box,  and  taking  it  out  the  ticket  read, 
"No.  49.    One  seal  ring.    6." 

"  That's  a  poor  draw,"  said  the  manager  of 
the  "institution,"  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
c^.ers,  us  he  opened  the  glass  case  and  took  out 
a  big  fladhy  brass  ring,  worth  perhaps  three 
Yients. 

"  Try  again,  sir.  You  may  do  better  next 
time.  But  how  would  you  like  to  try  for  this  ?" 
Peter  here  drew  forth  the  identical  envelope 
which  contained  the  ticket  for  $800.  "  But, 
by  the  way,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  our  acquaint- 
ance, "you  have  the  first  choice  in  this  offer. 
For  fifty  dollars  you  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  draw  this  ticket,  which  will  entitle  you  to 
$300  in  Oovemment  funds.  Here  they  are, 
tool"  And  he  opened  a  drawer  inside  the 
counter  and  displayed  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  respectable  pile  of  fresh  greenbacks  of 
rather  high  figures,  20's,  60's,  and  lOO's.  The 
new-comer  seemed  deeply  interested ;  his  eyes 
glistened,  but  he  said  nothing.  Peter  put  back 
the  envelope,  and  while  he  was  doing  so  our 
friend  watched  his  movements  closely,  and 
noticed  that  the  operator  kept  his  little  finger 
on  one  comer  of  it  while  he  carefttlly  smoothed 
over  the  others,  and  had  evidently  marked  its 
position  in  the  box. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  opportunity  to  draw 
that  ticket  merely  to  see  how  near  I  could 
come  to  it  the  first  time  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Examine  this,  then,"  said  our  friend,  as  he 
drew  forth  the  envelope,  from  which  his  atten- 
tion had  not  wandered. 

"  You  have  rare  luck,'*  said  Mr.  Funk ;  "  for 
this  is  the  very  ticket  But  Til  take  the  risk 
still.    For  fifty  dollars  you  may  draw." 

"  I  haven't  fifty  dollars  about  me  to-day." 
Here  the  new-comer,  who  had  ventured  hig 
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dollar,  stepped  up  t6  our  friend  and  said,  in  a 
whisper: 

"How  mnch  do  yon  need?  Fll  lend  you 
the  money,  and  we'll  diyide  the  profits.  Fm 
sore  yon  can  draw  it'' 

"'  No,  I  thank  you.  Tou  may  try  your  luck 
if  you  wish." 

** See  here,  mister "  said  slouchy,  ^suppose  I 
deposit  fifty  dollars  on  that  ere  ticket,  will  you 
allow  this  gentleman  to  draw  for  me  ?  " 

•*  Ye9»"  very  blandly  said  Mr.  Funk. 

Our  friend  thought  matters  were  becoming 
a  little  too  serious,  so  he  declined  to  ac- 
commodate them,  and  bidding  both  parties, 
who,  he  was  convinced,  were  confederates, 
**  Good-morning,"  he  left  them  to  their  dis- 
appointed counsels.  Had  he  accepted  any 
one  of  the  propositions,  he  would  inevitably 
have  lost,  for  this  mode  of  practice,  called  "  en- 
Tclope  stuffing,"  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
cheats  yet  introduced. 

OONFIDENOB-MBN. 

There  are  numerous  rogues  smartly  dressed 
and  oily  tongued  prowling  about  our  streets, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  ferries,  steamboat 
landings,  and  railroad  depots.  They  are  sharp 
in  f  electing  their  game  among  those  who  have 
lately  arrived  in  the  town,  and  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  city  life. 

One  of  these  sharks,  having  marked  his  man, 
will  sometimes  manage  as  follows.  Waiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  he  will  accost "  greeny  " 
and  inquire  Uie  way  to  some  hotel,  saying  that 
he  has  but  now  arrived  in  town,  and  is  quite 
ignorant  of  h  is  whereabouts.  Greeny  of  course 
replies  that  he  is  in  the  same  fix.  The  shark 
then  expresses  some  regret  at  making  such  a 
mistake  in  asking  him  the  way  to  the  hotel, 
and  falling  alongside  continues  talking  much 
after  this  manner : 

"  80  you  have  just  arrived  too — strange  we 
did  not  meet  on  the  train.  I  left  my  trunks  at 
the  depot,  thinking  I  would  send  for  them  after 
I  had  engaged  a  room  at  the  hotel.  My  friends 
told  me  not  to  engage  a  hackman,  because 
most  of  them  are  great  swindlers,  and  a  man 
can't  tell  what'd  become  of  him  if  he  once  got 
into  their  clutched." 

Greeny,  doubtless,  has  been  warned  to  '*  keep 
bis  eyes  skinned,"  but  he  feels  assured  that  a 
man  as  green  as  himself  will  afford  at  least 
some  protection  to  him  and  his  valise,  and  he 
remarks: 

^  Ye&,  I  reckon  so.  I  made  up  my  mhdd  to 
cany  as  few  things  as  I  could  when  I  came  on 
here,  so  alll  have  to  look  after  besides  myself 
is  my  bag." 


**  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  guess  about  a  week  '11  be  enough  to 
see  the  sights." 

**  Yours  is  a  visit  of  pleasure  chiefly,  then.  I 
have  a  little  business  to  attend  to,  and  as  that 
can  be  soon  arranged,  suppose  you  and  I  hitch 
horses,  and  go  about  together.  For  myself,  I 
don't  like  to  feel  altpgether  alone  in  such  a  big 
place  as  this,  and  as  for  the  expense,  dam  it, 
you  shan't  pay  any  more  than  you  at  first  set 
out  to."  The  shark  thus  talks  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  greeny,  and  takes  him  to  some 
fourth  or  fifth  rate  hotel,  which  he  concludes 
**  is  about  as  good  as  any  of  those  big  concerns 
on  Broadway  they  blow  about,  and  don't  cost 
half  as  much." 

In  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  pals  have 
made  a  sad  breach  in  greeny's  "  pile,"  if  they 
have  not  fleeced  him  altogether,  and  Mr. 
Shark's  "little  business"  has  called  him  away, 
leaving  poor  greeny  to  consider  his  empty 
wallet  at  his  leisure. 

GAMBLING,  LOTTSBIES,  BTC. 

Gambling  dens  and  poller^  shops  (which  are 
but  low  places  where  lotteries  are  offered  in  an 
underhand  way  to  the  indiscreet)  are  very 
numerous  in  New  York.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  gambling  concerns  alone  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed one  million  of  dollars.  In  almost  every 
street,  and  especially  in  those  streets  which  are 
called  genteel,  one  or  more  of  these  infamous 
resorts  is  found.  Milder  phases  of  gambling 
are  practiced  in  most  of  the  drinking  saloons 
or  gardens  which  abound  so  plentifully  in  the 
more  densely  populated  districts.  These  con- 
sist in  playing  cards  or  dominoes,  or  throwing 
dice  for  "  drinks,"  "  cigars,"  "  stews,"  or  "  sup- 
pers." "Betting"  is  another  form,  and  one 
that  is  very  dangerous,  as  a  taste  for  acquiring 
money  without  labor  is  thus  gradually  culti- 
vated, which  becomes  most  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  morals  and  the  pocket.  It  is 
in  "  betting  "  that  our  country  friends  are  apt 
to  indiUge  and  lose  their  good  money,  and, 
perhaps,  ultunately  their  character.  The  social 
game  of  whist,  euchre,  or  rounce,  which  they 
find  so  pleasant  in  the  social  circle  at  home,  is 
too  likely  to  whet  their  appetite  for  the  more 
serious  "  games  "  which  adroit  knaves  know  so 
well  how  to  introduce  to  their  notice. 

FOCKBT-PICKIKG. 

The  pickpockets  compose  another  class 
among  the  vultures  that  feed  on  the  public. 
Pocket-picking  has  become  an  art,  a  profession, 
and  the  wonders  of  rascality  which  sometimes 
come  to  the  light  awaken  our  admiration  as 
much  as  our  indignation.     The  "trade"  ia 
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plied  by  both  sexes ;  women  being  generally 
considered  more  expert  than  men,  on  account 
of  their  enticing  manners  and  readiness  in 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities.  Two  or 
more  of  these  rogues  usually  work  together^  so 
that  when  a  suspected  pick]K>cket  has  been 
taken,  the  missing  property  is  rarely  found  on 
his  or  her  person,  it  haying  been  passed  im- 
mediately after  the  robbery  to  an  accomplice. 
Places  of  public  resort  and  large  gatherings 
are  the  field  in  wMch  the  'Might  fingered*' 
chiefly  "  spot "  their  prey ;  public  conveyances 
also  afford  them  good  opportunities  to  pick  a 
good  plum.  The  following  incident,  published 
recently,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
neat  way  a  pocket  can  be  picked  in  broad  day- 
light, with  several  lookers-on  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.    The  writer  says : 

*'  Riding  up  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage  one  pleas- 
ant afternoon  not  long  ago,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  personal  appearance  of  quite 
a  handsome  young  lady  sitting  nearly  opposite. 
8he  entered  the  vehicle  at  the  comer  of  Canal 
Street,  dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style,  her 
many  charms  of  face  and  figure  displayed  to 
great  advantage  by  tjhe  taste  evident  in  the 
selection  and  makeup  of  her  wearing  apparel. 
A  gentleman,  sitting  near  the  omnibus  door, 
gallantly  extended  his  hand  to  assist  her  in 
mounting  the  steep  entrance  steps  and  made 
room  for  her  accommodation  by  his  side— a 
civility  which  she  rewarded  with  a  smile  and  a 
"  thank  you,  sir,"  very  sweetly  expressed. 
Having  carefully  and  modestly  arranged  her 
dress,  after  sitting  down  the  young  lady  low- 
ered her  vail  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of  bliss- 
ful contcntedness.  Her  chivalric  neighbor, 
however,  could  not  help  glancing  admiringly, 
now  and  then,  toward  her.  To  a  request  if  he 
should  hoist  the  window  at  her  back,  she,  with 
the  most  charming  TUUveU,  assented,  and  lean- 
ed forward  the  better  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
Ko  sooner,  however,  had  he  again  taken  his 
seat  when  she  suddenly  pulled  the  strap,  stop- 
I>ed  the  stage,  got  out,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view.  Happening  to  again  direct  my  attention 
to  the  gentleman,  I  saw  his  watch-guard  hang- 
ing loose,  and  called  his  observation  to  the 
circumstance.  Instantly  he  exclidmed,  ''My 
watch  is  gone!'*  His  next  impulse  was  to 
place  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  to  his  dismay 
discovered  that  his  wallet  also  was  missing; 
the  charming  young  lady  had  quietly  appro- 
priated both  t  The  victim  frantically  Jerked 
the  strap — such  a  flying  leap— and  the  last  seen 
of  him  he  was  talking  to  a  policeman  on  the 
subject  of  his  loss.    It  Is  more  than  probable 


he  recovered  neither  his  time-piece  nor  his  v 
money,  but  instead  received  practical  admoni- 
tion of  the  "  deception  of  appearances,"  and  the 
danger  of  admiring  pretty  and  unknown  Ihces ! " 

MUSIC  SAIiOOHa. 

The  concert  saloons,  which  are  emphatically 
'*  sinks  of  iniquity,"  need  but  little  description ; 
they  are  already  too  well  known.  Tliey  are 
the  resort  of  the  abandoned  of  both  sexes,  ot 
the  profligate  of  the  better  class,  and  of  all  who 
boast  that  they  "  see  life."  In  these  places  the 
most  revolting  excesses  are  indulged  in.  The 
most  horrible  crimes  on  the  police  records  fine- 
quently  have  their  origin  there ;  for  their  pro- 
prietors and  "  runners  "  or  outside  agents,  are 
persons  of  the  lowest  depravity,  and  scrapie 
not  to  resort  to  the  extremes  of  brutality,  and 
even  murder,  to  serve  their  ends.  Were  the 
crimes  committed  in  these  places,  even  in  a 
single  night,  made  public,  the  list  would  be 
most  frightful  to  coDtemplat«.  Scores  of  men 
who  have  "  disappeared,"  have  been  traced  to 
these  concert  saloons — where,  the  inference  is, 
they  had  been  drugged — ^murdered — ^and  then 
robbed ;  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  to 
be  **  found  drowned." 

All  strangers  who  have  any  regard  for  their 
moral  or  personal  safety  should  shun  these 
'*  saloons  "  or  their  prowling  agents,  male  and 
female,  as  they  would  a  pestilence,  for  they  are 
even  worse,^they  are  not  only  instruments  of 
death,  but  also  of  moral  destruction. 

GIFT  BNTEBPRiaifiS. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  those  rpgneries 
which  have  more  than  a  local  importance; 
which,  in  fact,  afi^ect  our  entire  country — 
schemes  of  robbery  and  corruption  which 
penetrate  to  every  district,  however  remote, 
where  a  newspaper  is  read  or  a  post-office 
stationed.  Prominent  among  these  broad-cast 
swindles  are  the  "gift"  and  "presentation" 
enterprises,  and  the  pretentious  "  medical "  in- 
ducements. Even  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers  claiming  respectability  are  to  be 
found  the  seductive  advertisements  of  such 
schemes  for  robbing  the  unwary  or  the  unfor- 
tunate of  their  money.  A  few  ingenious 
scoundrels  come  together  and,  having  arranged 
the  preliminaries,  flood  the  country  villages 
with  circulars  setting  forth  in  flaring  terms  the 
grand  project  of  Anderson  &  Co.  to  dispose  of 
a  large,  varied,  and  valuable  stock  of  goods ; 
offering,  for  twenty-five  cents,  to  send  a  certifi- 
cate of  what  the  sender  of  the  money  may  haise 
drawn,  and  promlsli^  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence to  be  fiUr  and  exact  in  the  matter. 
Many  such  certificates  have  been  sent  to  this 
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ofllce,  the  senders  requesting  us,  for  the  sake 
of  secori^,  to  attend  to  procuring  the  prizes 
dcBcribed  therein.  These  certificates  may  be 
thus  exemplified:  **  This  is  to  certify  that  No. 
63^1  has  drawn  one  lady's  gold  chain  and 
engraved  loclcet  On  receipt  of  (2  41  to  pay 
cfaaiges  we  shall  forward  by  special  dispatch 
said  property  securely  packed.— Andbbson  & 
Co." 

"  Please  return  this  certificate  when  sending 
the  money,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.*' 

Tens  of  thousands  have  been  duped  in  this 
way.  The  gi*and  "  benevolent  gift  "  enterprises 
8o  oonunon  a  year  or  more  ago  must  have  made 
fli»ne  of  the  speculators  ridfa. 

QUA.CKfi  AKD  MEDICAL  ADYKBTISBRS. 

The  quacks  who  advertise  for  fools  so  exten- 
sively also  reap  a  rich  haryest  from  their 
investments  in  type  and  printers'  ink.  The 
variety  of  ingenious  fraud  in  this  line  is  very 
great.  There  is  not  one  among  our  readers, 
probably,  who  has  not  seen  the  advertisements 
in  some  papers  headed  '*  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion," "  Confessions  of  an  Invalid,"  "  Nervous 
Debility,"  "  To  Indiscreet  Young  Men,"  "  How- 
ard Association,"  ^  Anatomical  Museum," 
•"Marriage  Guide,"  "  Silent  Friend,"  "  Unfortu- 
nate Friend,"  "  Glad  Tidhigs  to  the  Afflicted," 
and  many  other  of  like  ilk,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  exposures  of  the  villainy  of  the 
wretches  who  thus  prey  upon  the  afflictions 
and  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  they 
continue  to  fionrish,  finding  new  victims  eveiy 

With  reference  to  these  quacks  and  medical 
advisers  it  may  be  said,  in  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  them,  that  regular  accredited  physi- 
cians of  respectable  standing  do  not  parade 
themselves  before  the  public  through  adver- 
taements  or  circulars.  The  mere  announce- 
ment of  where  he  may  be  found  is  the  utmost 
a  reputable  member  of  the  profession  will  do 
in  the  way  of  advertising,  and  that  only  when 
he  changes  his  place  of  residence  or  the  loca- 
tion of  his  office. 

The  names  associated  with  the  numerous 
qvack  announcements  are  fictitioas  of  course. 
Mtny  of  the  scoundrels  peraonate  women  who 
profess,  in  glowing  syntax,  ''to  seek  only  to 
•meliorate  the  woes  of  suiSbring  humanity," 
and  so  announce,  ^  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
public,  \he  very  wonderfbl  preparation  which 
WTOoght  such  a  providential  cure  for  them- 
ielres."  The  *"  extracts,"  '*  bitters,"  and  *'  elix- 
in,"  whose  virtnes  are  so  astonishing,  consist 
ddefly  of  bad  whisky  or  molasses,  and  water 
flavored  with  some  cheap  drugs. 


One  of  the  most  costly  and  palatial  mansions 
on  Rfth  Avenue  is  owned  by  a  woman  who 
has  built  and  fhmished  it  with  money  derived 
lh>m  the  practice  of  the  vilest  quackeiy. 

BUSmESS  CHANCES  JOSlJ>  CATCHES. 

Besides  the  '*  medical "  humbugs,  thousands 

of  advertisements  are  sprinkled  through  the 

papers   o£fering   opportunities   for    the   easy 

acquisition  of  a  fortune.    In  the  advertising 

department  of  a  leading  New  York  illustrated 

paper  we  find  the  following  alluring  catches : 

f  16  a  day.  Sample  free.  Address,  toUh 
Hampf  R  &  Co. 

The  inquirer  who  is  anxious  to  finger  the 

$15  a  day  will  only  lose  a  **  stamp  "  by  writing 

to  '*  R  &  Co." 

$10,000  a  year  can  be  made  by  selling  our 
100  bran  new  articles.  Wanted  in  every  family. 
Can  be  done  indoors  or  out ;  only  three  hours* 
labor  each  dav.  Information  and  mammoth 
drculars  sent  free. 

It  is  strange  that  the  proprietors,  of  these 
wonderful  articles  do  not  set  about  making  the 
$10,000  a  year  for  thiemselves  and  get  ridi  on 
the  firuits  of  their  great  ingenuity. 

This  is  no  humbug  1  By  sending  thirty 
cents  and  stamp,  with  a§[e,  height,  color  of  eves 
and  hair,  you  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  a 
correct  picture  of  your 'fiiture  husband  or  wife, 
with  name  and  date  of  marriage.    Address . 

Whoever  writes  for  this  will  probably  get 
five  cents'  worth  of  an  undeveloped  photo- 
graphic impression  in  return,  if  he  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  anything  at  all 

COUNSEL. 

If  one  who  is  strongly  tempted  by  such  ad- 
vertisements as  the  above  would  bear  in  mind 
that  those  of  their  fellow-men  who  really  accu- 
mulate money  in  any  legitimate  line  of  business 
are,  scsrcely  without  exception,  averse  to  pub- 
licly announcing  the  fact,  and  certainly  would 
not,  for  a  stamp  or  a  few  cents,  confer,  as  it 
were,  a  partnership  in  their  profits  on  others, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  throw  his  good 
money  away.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  a 
tithe  of  the  schemes  afloat  for  the  plunder  of 
the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  counterfeiting,  burglary,  pocket-book 
dropping,  shop  lifting,  horse  stealing,  highway 
robbery,  etc.  Indeed,  it  would  Ife  a  difficult 
tsiik  for  us  to  mention  a  quarter  of  those  which 
come  to  the  suilhoe  in  the  public  prints.  Let 
it  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  whatever 
is  specious  in  its  terms,  whatever  is  highly 
colored  and  pretentious,  whatever  is  wholesale 
in  its  claims  and  universal  in  its  application, 
whatever  offers  great  pecuniary  rewards  for  an 
insignificant  consideration,  or  a  very  small  out- 
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lay  of  money,  time,  or  labor,  is  deceptive, 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  destructive  to  health 
and  morals.  Do  not  expect  or  seek  profit  from 
strangers  on  their  advertised  professions  of 
good-will.  You  will  inevitably  be  the  loser. 
Besides,  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  dishonesty  in 
any  man  who  would  willingly  accept  a  $50 
article  for  $5  ?  Is  he  not  a  rogue  who,  know- 
ingly, pays  less  for  an  article  than  its  &ir 
value?  There  is  said  to  be  *' honor  among 
rogues  "  but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  one 
rogue  to  cheat  another  rogue.  In  conclusion, 
we  beg  the  public  not  to  ask  us  to  aid  in  col- 
lecting lottery  prizes,  gift  ticket  jewelry,  mock 
auction  purchases,  or  anything  else  of  a  swin>- 
dling,  chance,  or  questionable  character. 

4»» 


A    DOG'S    SAeACITT. 


THE  following  incident  is  taken  from  the 
columns  of  a  leading  Boston  newspaper, 
and  its  authenticity  is  vouched  for : 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Bos- 
ton as  a  law-abiding  community,  it  is  no  un- 
usual occurrence  to  see  upon  our  streets  men 
who  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  appear 
before  their  fellow-beings  in  a  condition 
strongly  indicative  of  the  fact,  that  a  super- 
abundance of  "  the  rosy  "  had,  for  the  time, 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  a  straight- 
forward locomotion.  Such  an  instance  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the,  bystanders  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  well-known  drinking  saloon, 
a  few  days  ago,  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  considerably  intoxicated,  and  who 
at  the  time  was  accompanied  by  a  handsome 
English  coach-dog. 

The  man  pursued  his  devious  course,  close- 
ly followed  by  his  four-footed  companion, 
until  at  length  he  approached  the  door  of 
the  saloon  referred  to,  and  was  about  to  enter, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  affair,  the  dog  jumped  up,  and 
catching  the  skirts  of  the  man^s  coat  sought 
to  prevent  him  from  going  in.  The  inebria- 
ted biped  spoke  in  angry  tones  to  the  beast, 
but  witlioirt  avail,  until  a  more  than  ordina- 
rily severe  command  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish his  hold,  and  the  man  hastened  inside, 
followed  by  his  faithful  companion  and 
would-be  protector. 

Actuated  simply  by  curiosity,  we  also  went 
in,  and  as  we  gained  a  position  near  the  bar, 
saw  in  close  proximity  thereto  the  beast  and 


his  master,  the  latter  striving  to  reach  the  bar, 
and  the  former  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
with  his  fore  paws  placed  against  tlie  man's 
breast,  vainly  endeavoring,  even  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  to  prevent  him  from  again  indulg- 
ing in  the  intoxicating  cup. 

TV)  the  credit  of  the  bar-tender,  be  it  stat- 
ed that  he  refused  to  furnish  the  man  with 
more  liquor,  and  tears  were  drawn  from  eyes 
that  had  long  been  unused  to  the  melting 
mood  as  at  each  refusal  the  undoubtedly 
heart-stricken  canine  would  bestow  a  look 
intended  doubtless  to  be  one  of  gratitude 
upon  the  dispenser  of  "juleps,"  "slings," 
and  "tods,"  and  then  turning,  would,  as  it 
were,  mutely  beseech  his  liquor-loving  mas- 
ter to  abstain. 

4»» 


CLABE    M.    I00MI8. 


TTOW  many  tlousands  of  young  men 
-■"■-  there  are  in  this  country  who  are 
striving  against  the  many  obstacles  which 
beset  the  road  to  fortune !  Striving 
with  a  good  will  and  with  no  small 
expenditure  of  physical  and  mental 
strength!  Striving,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  almost  fruitlessly,  because  they 
have  not  fallen  into  that  path  of  activity 
which  is  suited  to  their  capabilities  and 
which  would  awaken  the  full  energy  of 
their  best  faculties.  It  is  not  required 
that  a  man  should  be  endowed  with 
superior  faculties  to  niake  a  fortune. 
From  the  men  around  us  who  have 
heavy  balances  to  their  names  in  the 
bank,  we  could  cite  very  few  as  examples 
of  fine  mental  endowment  and  eminent 
culture.  They  owe  their  success  in  life 
to  having  fallen  into  a  sphere  just  about 
their  measure,  and  tcf  having  remained 
in  it  until  their  persevering  industry  has 
received  its  full  fruition. 

These  successful  ones  furnish  no  little 
encouragement  to  the  plodding  thousands, 
and  sketches  of  their  careers  are  of  no 
small  interest  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
information  to  the  genei-al  public. 

Mr.  Loomis,  a  comparatively  young 
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mas,  of  no  ealient  brilliancy,  intelleot- 
ually,  and  claiming  no  vcrj  conspicuous 
elements  in  his  general  constitution,  is 
nevertheless   a   fair  example  of  how  a 
good  degree  of  business  success  may  be 
won  by  patient  effort  in  that  which  offers 
bat  moderate  returns  for  the  indnstry 
expended.     He  has  a  fine-grained  and 
Bosceptible    temperament,  yet    with    a 
strong  infusion  of  the  motive  element, 
which     gives     him 
some  character   for 
endarance,  so  that 
be    is    not    readily 
overcome  by  the  ills 
of  life  which  chiefly 
affect  the  bod  j%  We 
should   even  be  in- 
clined to  think  him 
wiry     and     pliant, 
there  is  so  much  of 
the  active  principle 
in  him. 

He  has  mnch  ner- 
VOQB  intensity,  and 
with  it  a  disposi- 
tion to  restlessness  ; 
be  seeks  something 
to  do  at  all  times 

while  awake;  would  i*oktbait  op  c 
keep  several    irons  ' 

hot  at  the  same  time.  He  loves  variety, 
and  having  an  intellect  which  readily 
catches  at  expedients  or  plans  of  opera- 
tion, he  ia  enabled  to  administer  with 
mnch  lacility  the  aflhirs  of  two  or  three 
undertakings,  although  they  may  differ 
mnch  in  their  respective  nature. 

The  indications  of  abi^ty  as  a  calcula- 
tor, as  an  off-ha^d  estimator,  and  as  a 
jadge  of  quality,  are  superior.  As  a 
mechanician  he  would  perform  work  re- 
qairing  nicety  of  observation  and  delicate 
manipulation.  He  also  shows  an  appre- 
ciative taste  for  the  ornamental  and 
esthetic. 

He  is  warm  in  his  Aiendships,  and 
earnest  in  domestic  attachment:  chooses 


hia  friends  by  intnition,  and  holds  them 
by  reason  of  hia  frankness,  forbearance, 
and  positive  conduct.  With  rather  strong 
Firmness  and  influential  Con  sole  ntious- 
ness,  he  is  generally  knowi.for  hia 
straightforward  mode  of  action,  aooept- 
ing  results,  good  or  bad,  without  ffinoh- 
ing  as  they  are  developed  throngh  his 
own  methods.  He  knows  little  of  dis- 
Bimnlation  or  evasion. 

"The  live  Yankee" 
Is  a  dia^ct  apecimeo 
of  the  seniu  homo.    He 
tMMats  not  of  hia  line- 
age, nor  seeka  to  bojld 
a  reputstioQ  upon  hia 
dMMHf  from   progeni- 
tors who,  in  JC1U8  long 
since    passed     away, 
might  perchance  have 
been  dukcB,  lords,  or 
even  royalty.    He  rath- 
er prides  Limaelf  upon 
his     own     individual 
achievements ;  upon  his 
cueent    from    poverty 
I  and  obacurily  lo  poai- 
F  tiona    of    honor    and 
I  emolument  i  upon  the 
many   flerco   couflicts 
-with  and  victories  ovw 
the  fates,  as  it  were, 
wlilch  these  desirabl* 
poailiona     have      cost 
Mm ;    upon  the  many 
(nslances  where  a  judicious  display  of  natural 
kcennesa  baa  added  the  hard  cnah  to  his  till ; 
in  fine,  upon  beinft "  a  self-made  man," 

The  principle  contained  In  what  Is  written 
above  may  be  applied  with  little  hesitation  lo 
the  ciae  of  Mr.  Clark  H.  Loomls,  who  ranks 
among  the  leading  buslneas  men  of  the  enter- 
prising city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.— n  podtton 
which  he  has  gained  by  fnlegrily,  enterprise, 
and  a  natural  ahrewdnesa  peculiar  to  hlmaelE 
Ha  was  bora  in  Onondaga  Connty,  N.  T.,  in 
Jnly,  1829,  and  was  one  of  a  tkmily  of  eight 
children.  At  an  early  age  he  was  left  an 
orphan  without  means  of  support  save  what 
was  nflorded  by  a  good  pair  of  lianda  and  a. 
willingness  to  use  them.  About  this  time  he  ^ 
went  to  live  with  a  maiden  aunt  wlio  had 
settled  on  a  new  farm  tn  Oswego  County,. 
where  be  passed  sixteen  years  in  agricullural  - 
pursuits.     Hifl  advantages   in  early  lifte  for 
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obtaining    an    edacation   were    exceedingly 
limited,  but  being  bent  on  making  his  way 
forward,  if  possible,  he  determined  to  learn  a 
trade  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  action.    With 
this  yiew  he  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  Where 
he  worked  four  years  at  carriage-making  \  but 
the  establishment  in  which  he  was  employed 
not  furnishing  him  ample  facilities  fcNr  the  com- 
pletion of  the  business  in-  all  its  branches,  he 
removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  pro- 
cured work.    At  this  time  his  earthly  goods 
and  effects  could  have  been  tied  up  in  a  good- 
sized  pocket-handkerchief,  and  his  best  coat 
was  one  he  had  purchased  of  a  shopmato  for 
twenty-five  cents.    Soon  after  coming  of  age 
Mr.  Loomis  married  an  estimable  young  lady, 
to  whose  aid  and  counsel  he  attributes  much 
of  his  success  in  life.    He  continued  to  work  at 
the  carriage  business  as  a  journeyman  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  in  1861, 
when,  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  called  so  many  of  our  country's  noble 
sons  to  its  defense,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
enlist   in   the   Sixth   Regiment,  Counecticut 
Volunteers,  under  the  first  call  for  three-years* 
men.    After  a  service  of  twenty^ght  tnonths 
his  health  failed  f^om  exposure  in  a  Southern 
climate,  and  he  received  an  honoi^ble  discharge. 
His  health  being  partially  recovered,  he  rev 
turned  to  the  army — although  not  as  a  soldier 
— and  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  Lee*s  surrender.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  Petersburg  after  its  evacuation.    The 
war  ended,  he  returned  to  Newi  Haven,  and 
being  desirous  of  engaging  in  some  mercantile 
pursuit,  he  purchased  a  small   music  store, 
which  was  but   the  embryo  of  his  present 
extensive  business.    Honorable  dealing,  Judi- 
cious advertising,  combined  with  the  boldest  en- 
terprise, have  marked  his  career  and  been  the 
elements  of  his  success.    Although  not  a  prac- 
tical musician,  Mr.  Loomis  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  "the  art  divine,'*  and  has  neither  been 
sparing  of  time  or  expense  in  efforts  to  secure 
its  advancement    Several  publications  of  a 
musical  cliaracter  owe  their  existence  to  his 
munificence,  among  which  is  LoorM  Musical 
Journals— Sku  able  advocate  of  tlie  highest  style 
of  music  as  an  art — and  which  is  fast  gaining  a 
high  position  among  periodicals  of  its  class. 
Perhaps  no  journal  of  this  kind  has  done  so 
great  and  so  apparent  a  work  in  the  improve- 
ment of  musical  taste  and  sentiment  as  Loomii 
Ifuncai  Journal  has  accomplished   in  New 
Haven. 
*By  Mr.  Loomis'  system  of  conducting  busi- 
I,  many  families  eigoy  the  refining  influences 


of  a  first-class  musical  instrument,  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  afibrdcd  the  luxuiy.  He 
is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  his  able  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  esthetic  taste,  and  admira- 
tion for  his  energetic  and  business-like  qualities. 

♦»» 


Dbess. — One  of  the  objects  of  dress  is  to 
secure  comfort ;  but  by  a  sad  and  wicked  per- 
version, it  has  come  to  be  a  means  of  mere  dis- 
play for  foolish  flirts.  When  will  the  world 
become  sufficiently  Christianized  to  see  that  it 
is  the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  which  we  are  to 
ornament  with  the  Jewels  of  heavenly  grace, 
instead  of  the  gew-gaws,  tinsel,  and  traps. 

Read  what  the  editor  of  Zum*8  Herald  says  of 
life  at  a  fashionable  watering-place : 

The  foolish  extravagance  of  dress  is  on  the 
increase.  The  rich  and  proud  still  vie  with 
each  other  in  style  and  costliness  of  dress  and 
decoration.  The  climax  is  not  reached,  and 
the  tendency,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still  higher. 
The  war  seems  to  have  lost  its  moral  lessons 
up«n  this  class  of  visitors.  Think  oi  the 
necessity  of  eighteen  large  trunks  to  carry  the 
wardrobe  of  one  female,  we  hesitate  to  say 
lady  /  Yet  it  will  require  all  that  outfit,  if  the 
same  rig  can  be  worn  but  once  while  there, 
with  from  six  to  ten  changes  a  day.  Twen^ 
thousand  dollars,  we  were  told,  is  the  cost  for 
only  a  moderate  standard  of  Jewelry  for  orna- 
menting some  one  of  these  brainless  belles  for 
the  evening  balL  Many  fall  below  that  stand- 
ard, while  some  go  above  it  Diamonds  and 
pearls  set  in  heavy  gold  for  pins,  rin^,  and 
bracelets,  soon  run  the  cost  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  These  costly  and  extravagant  offer- 
ings to  a  foolish  and  wicked  pride  do  not 
always  indicate  the  wealth  of  the  parlies  wear- 
ing tliem ;  for  they  can  be,  and  we  are  told 
often  are,  borrowed,  the  use  of  them  being 
hired  or  rented  for  the  season  or  the  occasion. 

[**  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  and 
this  is  ona  of  the  ways  to  do  it  We  would 
counsel  a  due  regard  for  appearances,  but  when 
the  goddess  of  fashion  exacts  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  money,  bo^y,  and  soul,  we  should  de- 
mur, and  fall  back  on  common  sense  and 
Christianity.] 


Lbt  thy  actions  prove  that  thou  art  indeed 
a  man  in  the  highest  and  holiest  sense  of  the 
exalted  name.         

Thb  deadly  weapons  of  hatred  must  be 
blunted  and  entirely  changed  by  the  mild, 
strong  hand  of  love. 
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tmlta  el  Ph  jalolocT  iboald  b*  InenlcftUd  and  •nforead  early  and 
',  and  with  tlM  «BkphaalB  of  hich  nlI(laaB  daty.— ] 


THE    BEST    MEDICINE. 


Take  the  opea  air,— 

The  more  yoa  take  the  better ; 
yellow  Natare's  laws 

To  the  rery  letter. 

Let  the  doctors  go 

To  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
Let  alone  the  gin. 

The  brandy,  and  the  whisky. 

Freely  eserclae ; 

Keep  your  Bpirlta  cheerM ; 
Let  no  dread  of  sickneas 

Make  yoa  ever  fearfhl. 

Sat  the  simplest  food ; 

Drink  the  pare  cold  water; 
Then  yoa  wiH  be  well. 

Or  at  least  yoa  ooght  to. 

»•» 


APPETITE  — ITS    SENSUALISM. 


BT    SAMUEL   T.    8PBAB,   D.D. 


THE  instinctive  desire  of  happiness  com- 
mon to  all  men,  often  leads  them  to  seek 
their  enjoyments  in  a  gross  and  yicious  in- 
dnlgence  of  their  animal  appetites.  These 
appetites  form  a  part  of  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  our  compound  life;  and  when 
sabjected  to  proper  regulation  by  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  they  never  work 
any  harm.  Their  gratification  being  pleas- 
nrable,  and  only  so  when  conformed  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  furnish  a  certain  quan- 
tum of  happiness  through  the  medium  of  the 
body.  As  advertisers  of  certain  physical 
wants,  and  incentives  to  specific  modes  of 
action,  they  have  their  function  and  their 
ntility.  Without  them,  the  organism  of  life, 
under  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
would  be  extremely  defective. 

Considered,  however,  in  their  relative  rank^ 
whatever  may  be  their  strength,  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  these  appetites  were 
never  meant  to  be  the  gojieming  principles  of 
human  nature.  Subordination  is  their  proper 
position.  Their  dominancy  uniformly  en- 
slaves the  spiritual  man,  undermines  all  the 
foundations  of  virtue,  introduces  confusion 
and  disorder  into  the  soul,  and  in  the  end 


blasts  the  happiness  of  their  ill-fated  victim. 
These  results  are  not  accidental  and  occa- 
sional, but  uniform  and  regular,  demonstrat* 
ing  by  the  sure  test  of  experience, — ^what  the 
intuition  of  thoughts  declares, — ^that  there  is 
an  order  of  rcmik  in  the  faculties  and  impulses 
of  our  nature  which  appoints  some  to  govern 
and  others  to  submit. 

Take,  for  example,  the  glvU<nif*—ih.e  enor- 
mous eater  who  loads  his  body  with  more 
food  than  he  can  healthfully  receive;  who 
acquires  a  morbid  and  excessive  appetite  and 
indulges  it  without  restraint ;  who,  indeed, 
lives  to  eat  rather  than  eats  to  live ;  and  we 
behold  a  stuffed  sensualist,  entirely  overtax- 
ing hb  gastric  power,  impairing  his  mental 
force,  paving  the  way  for  numerous  forms  of 
disease,  lowering  the  tone  of  his  moral  sensi- 
bilities, and  sinking  himself  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  animal  in  the  most  disgusting  and  self- 
ruinous  manner.  Many  a  one  has  died  with 
apoplexy  for  no  other  reason.  He  has  killed 
himself  by  eating»as  truly  as  if  he  had 
plunged  a  dagger  into  hia  own  heart 

A  like  example,  perhaps  more  common,  is 
furnished  by  the  miserable  creature  who 
drugs  his  body  by  the  habitual  use  of  stimu- 
lants or  narcotic  poison,  violating  all  the 
laws  of  temperance,  and  seeking  happiness 
in  a  way  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul. 
Follow  such  a  m'kn  through  all  the  winding 
labyrinths  of  his  sad  history :  count  the  woes, 
the  sorrows,  the  bitter  curses  which  fall  to 
his  lot :  observe  how  he  dies  as  the  prey  of 
his  own  passions,  blasted  in  his  physical  and 
mental  nature,  conscious  of  his  degradation, 
yet  wanting  the  moral  power  to  break  the 
chain  that  binds  him,  perhaps  weeping  over 
his  fate  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  pui^ 
sues  it  vrith  the  direst  infatuation;  and 
hardly  another  spectacle  so  horrible  can 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Mark  the  men  and  women  who  have 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  supremacy  of 
debauched  and  licentious  habits  I  See  how 
they  plan  in  the  day,  and  prowl  in  the 
night !  Behold  the  imperial  inheritance  of  a 
spiritual  nature  dishonored  by  brutal  lusts  I 
Study  the  entailments  of  disease,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  both  heart  and  life  which  enter 
into  the  dark  catalogue  of  their  history ;  and 
who  can  fail  to  discover  alike  the  wisdom 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  our  animal  paa- 
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sioiis  under  the  goyernment  of  intellectual 
and  moral  laws  9  The  truth  ib,  there  ia  no 
slavery  more  dreadfol  than  that  which  they 
impose  when  they  rule  the  man.  Onward 
they  go  with  increasing  fatality,  and  without' 
any  self-limiting  or  self-recoyering  power,  till 
death  closes  the  scene. 

Millions  of  men — some  of  them  persons  of 
fine  capacity,  brilliant  promise,  and  noble 
feelings,  for  whom  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  acquisitions  of  culture  had  prophesied  a 
better  destiny — ^have  in  this  way  trodden  the 
path  of  their  own  destruction.  Constitu- 
tions ci-ippled,  diseased,  and  thoroughly 
broken  down;  mental  vigor  greatly  enfee- 
bled; enjoyments  brutalized;  consciences 
perverted  and  prostrated;  character  sacri- 
ficed and  lost ;  fiatmilies  ruined  in  their  do- 
mestic peace,  and  often  reduced  to  poverty 
and  beggary;  very  fipequently  high  crimes 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  premature  decay  and  death — ^these  are 
among  the  evils  by  wliich  the  Author  of 
nature  punishes  those  who,  being  men,  prac- 
tically turn  themselves  into  brutes.  These 
are  the  sanctions  with  which  he  enforces  the 
moral  law  of  sdf-domam. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  young 
who  are  forming  their  habits  for  life,  should 
be  seasonably  awake  to  the  terrible  calami- 
ties that  naturally  ensue  ^from  the  undue 
gratification  of  animal  lust.  Indeed,  no  one 
can  be  too  much  on  the  alert,  or  watch,  and 
govern  himself  too  carefully.  The  difference 
in  one^s  life,  alike  in  what  it  accomplishes, 
and  to  what  it  leads,  is  very  great,  whether 
the  body  or  the  spirit  is  practically  the  pre- 
dominating power.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
the  life  of  a  brute  without  its  innocence,  and 
in  the  other  the  normal  life  of  a  man  in  the 
culture  and  development  of  his  rational  and 
moral  nature.  If,  therefore,  we  would  be  men 
in  the  truest  sense,  we  must  impose  upon  the 
body  that  species  of  self-government  which 
consists  in  the  ascendency  of  the  spiritual 
elements  of  our  being.  Our  animal  natures 
must  be  taught  the  law  of  subjection.  This 
is  indispensable  to  virtue  and  happiness,  hav- 
ing much  higher  relations  than  those  which 
merely  refer  to  hygienic  rules.  Here  lies  a 
vital  part  of  our  earthly  discipline ;  and  just 
here  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  in 
some  respects  most  difficult,  tasks  of  life. 


Animal  life  is  but  a  small  and  transient  sec- 
tion of  our  real  life ;  and  hence  the  wants  of 
the  spirit,  and  not  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tions of  the  body,  should  be  made  the  matter 
of  primary  concern.  Parents,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  their  children,  should 
teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves.  Those 
who  officially  minister  at  the  sacred  altars  of 
religion  should  with  suitable  frequency  warn 
their  hearers  against  the  sensualism  of  dom- 
inant animal  appetite.  The  evil  is  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  demand,  at  least  now  and  then, 
a  faithful  lesson  from  the  Christian  pulpit. 


TUKELT  HINTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  COAL. 


A  COMMON  fault  is  to  use  too  coarse  wood 
for  kindling,  and  too  much  of  it  This, 
while  it  generally  succeeds  in  lighting  the 
coal,  leaves  a  bed  of  a%hes  below  the  coal 
which  interferes  with  the  draft  unless  raked 
out ;  an  operation  which  always  retards  the 
combustion  of  partially  ignited  coal.  The 
wood  should  be  of  some  rapidly  burning 
variety  which  gives  a  quick  and  high  heat, 
and  should  be  split  fine.  It  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  coal  will  remain  on  the  top 
of  it  and  not  fall  through  to  the  grate, 
leaving  the  kindling  on  .the  top  of  any  part 
of  the  coal.  A  common  mistake  is  to  use  too 
large-sized  coal.  A  good  rule,  where  stoves 
or  furnaces  have  a  good  draft,  is  to  use  coal 
as  small  as  can  be  used  without  inconvenience 
from  its  sifting  too  freely  through  the  grate. 
Grates  should  have  their  bars  closely  set 
.for  stoves  that  are  cleaned  out  daily,  and 
have  fires  lighted  in  them  eitch  morning, 
while  those  which  are  intended  to  have  fire 
kept  in  them  continuously  for  days  or  weeks 
will  not  admit  of  fine  grates,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  ashes  and  small  "  clink- 
ers.^' There  is  much  difference  in  coal  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  clinkers.  These 
are  nothing  but  vitrefied,  or  partially  vitrefied 
eaithy  matters,  and  only  can  form  when  a 
high  heat  is  maintained  ;  they  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome  when  there  is  too  great  draft. 
A  coal  stove  or  fbmace  should  therefore  be 
so  constructed  that  its  draft  can  be  perfectly 
controlled.  The  bottom  draft  should  admit 
of  being  closed  air-tight,  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it,  and  there  ought  always  to 
be  provision  made  for  a  top  draft.    If^  how- 
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eTer,  the  draft  of  a  chimney  shonld  be  bo 
strong  that  air  in  too  great  quantitiea  is 
drawn  in  at  the  bottom  when  the  dampers 
are  closed,  a  damper  in  the  pipe  which  will 
dose  it  partially  mnst  be  employed,  though 
In  singgish  chimneys  snch  a  damper  is  apt  to 
force  the  gases  of  combustion  into  the  room, 
and  therefore  it  ought  always  to  be  avoided 
when  possible. 

The  practice  of  putting  ashes  on  the  top 
of  a  fire  to  keep  it,  is  yery  productive  of 
clinkers,  although  it  answers  very  well  in 
other  respects.  Damp  coal  screenings  are 
better,  and  may  be  economically  burned  in 
this  manner.  If  a  coal  fire  gets  very  low,  the 
quidLest  way  to  extinguish  it  is  to  rake  it  at 
the  bottom.  To  preserve  a  fire  under  such 
drcumstancea,  a  little  coal  should  be  placed 
on  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  caught,  more  be 
added,  and  the  raking  deferred  until  it  has 
got  well  ignited.  When  the  fire  bricks  have 
become  burdened  with  clinKers  which  have 
fined  and  adhered,  they  may  be  cleaned  by 
throwing  oyster  or  clam  shells  into  the  fire 
box  when  the  fire  is  very  hot,  and  allowing 
the  fire  to  go  out.  The  clinkers  will  gener- 
ally cleave  off  without  the  use  of  much  force, 
the  next  morning.  From  two  quarts  to  one- 
h&If  a  peck  will  be  sufficient  for  most  stoves^ 
and  the  operation  can  be  repeated  if  some  of 
the  clinkers  still  adhere. — Scien^fic  American, 
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iS  OF  THE  TRUE  PHTSICIAN. 


rUS  should  be  to  teach  the  people  the 
lavrs  of  life  and  health.  Think  not  that 
thy  occupation  would  cease !  Instead  of 
curing  disease,  thorf  wouldst  teach  correctly 
the  prevention  of  disease ;  and  man,  under 
thy  inspired  instructions,  would  walk  the 
earth — ^in  form  perfect,  in  mind  and  spirit 
the  image  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

Bqnoduction  would  be  understood.  Thou 
wouldst  unto  the  mothers  of  our  children 
reveal  laws  that  would  make  their  loved 
babes  pure  and  perfect  as  angeto  in  heaven. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  mission  1  To  bring  back 
the  halt,  the  lame,  the  erring— all,  all  of 
God^s  children  who  are  afflicted  by  the 
diseases  of  error's  producing — to  bring  these 
sofiercrs  all  back  to  their  Father's  house 
well,  happy,  and  rejoicing.  Surely  an  angePs 
hand  could  not  do  a  nobler  deed,  and  an 


angel's  crown  of  rejoicing  could  not  be  purer 
than  that  which  will  crown  the  brow  of  the 
true  physician.  ^It  is  surely  more  noble  to 
give  health  than  to  remove  disease — more 
noble  to  prevent  than  to  cure;  and  this  is 
the  physician's  greatest  privilege,  to  tell  unto 
man  that  which  shall  make  him  avoid  disease 
which  through  ignorance  he  would  otherwise 
suffer.  There  is  but  very  little  known  of  the 
true  science  of  healing.  Drugs  are  looked 
upon  as  necessary,  but  true  knowledge  will 
sweep  drugs  into  the    earth  whence  they 


came. 
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MOBE    ABOUT   BABIES. 


BT  UBa   HABBIBT  BBBGHHR  BTOWB. 

VOUNG  mothers  will  thank  us  for  transfer- 
^  ring  firom  Eearth  and  Home  the  following 
seusible  remarks : 

We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  a  woman 
who  has  had  so  much  experience  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  institution  of  cross  babies ;  we  like 
her  condemnation  of  all  the  nostrums,  teas, 
and  stimulants  with  which  the  morning  of  life 
is  often  deluged.  Her  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
all  its  parts,  can  be  recommended  for  good, 
average,  healthy  children. 

But  a  great  part  of  the  children  that  are  born 
nowadays  are  not  good,  average,  healthy  chil- 
dren. They  are  diildren  of  deficient  brain- 
power, of  diseased  nervous  systems ;  children 
begotten  of  tobacco-smoke,  late  hours,  tight 
lacing,  and  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The  father 
has  put  his  son's  brain  into  his  meerschaum 
and  smoked  it  out;  the  mother  has  diddled 
and  dribbled  it  away  in  balls  and  operas.  Two 
young  people  come  together,  both  of  them  in  a 
state  of  half-nervous  derangement  She  can 
not  live  without  strong  coffee ;  her  hand  trem- 
bles, and  she  has  a  sinking  at  her  stomach 
when  she  first  rises  in  the  morning,  till  she  has 
had  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  when  she  is  primed 
for  the  day.  He  can  not  study  or  read  or  per- 
form any  real  mental  labor  without  tobacco. 
Both  are  burning  life's  candle  at  both  ends ; 
both  are  wakefhl  and  nervous,  with  weak 
muscles  and  vibrating  nerves. 

Two  such  persons  unite  in  giving  existence 
to  a  poor,  hapless  baby,  who  is  bom  in  a  state 
of  such  a  diseased  nervous  sensibility  that  all 
the  forces  of  nature  are  a  torture  to  it.  *'  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  What  such  chil- 
dren cry  for  is  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  but 
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irrepressible  nerrous  agony— flomethnes  from 
fear,  sometimes  because  everything  in  life  is 
too  strong  for  them,  and  jjure  on  their  poor 
weakened  nerves  Just  as  it  does  on  those  of  an 
invalid  in  a  low,  nervous  fever. 

Now,  the  direction  about  putting  a  diild 
away  alone  to  sleep,  without  rocking  or  sooth- 
ing, is  a.  good  one  only  for  robust  and  healthy 
children.  For  the  delicate,  nervous  kind  I 
have  spoken  of,  it  is  cruel,  and  it  is  dangerous. 
We  know  one  authentic  instance  of  a  mother 
who  was  trained  to  believe  it  her  duty  to  put 
her  infant  to  bed  in  a  lonely  chamber  and  leave 
it.  Not  daring  to  trust  herself  in  the  ordeal, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and,  positively  forbid- 
ding the  servants  to  go  near  the  child,  went 
out  for  a  walk.  When  she  returned,  the  child 
was  still,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time.  She 
went  up  to  examine.  The  child  had  struggled 
violently,  thrown  itself  over  on  its  &ce,  a  pil- 
low had  fallen  over  it,  and  it  was  dead  from 
suffocation.  • 

Nervous  children  suffer  untold  agonies  from 
fear  when  put  to  bed  alone.  No  tongue  can 
tell  the  horrors  of  a  lonely  room  to  such  chil- 
dren. A  little,  delicate  boy,  whom  his  parents 
were  drilling  to  sleep  alone,  used  to  cry  vio- 
lently every  night,  and  his  father  would  .come 
in  and  whip  him.  He  mistook  the  pertinacity 
for  obstinacy,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
quer the  child's  will.  One  night  he  said: 
"  Why  do  you  always  scream  so  when  you 
know  you  shall  be  punished?"  "O  fiither, 
father!"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  don't  mind 
your  whipping  me,  if  you'll  only  stay  with 
me."  That  father's  eyes  were  opened  from 
that  moment  He  saw  that  a  human  being  can 
not  be  governed  by  dead  rules,  like  a  plant  or 
an  animal. 

No,  mother ;  before  you  make  up  a  plan  of 
operation  for  your  baby,  look  at  it,  and  see 
what  it  is,  and  use  your  own  common  sense  as 
to  what  it  needs. 

Look  at  yourself;  look  at  your  husband; 
look  at  your  own  physical  habits — at  his,  and 
ask  what  is  your  child  likely  to  be. 

The  caution  of  our  friend  with  regard  to  not 
suffering  the  child  to  sleep  between  the  par- 
enta,  is  important  for  many  reasons.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  that  does  not  use  tobacco,  and 
if  a  man  uses  tobacco,  there  is  a  constant  em- 
anation of  it  from  his  person.  Now,  however 
he  may  Justify  the  use  of  it  himself,  he  can 
hardly  think  that  stale  tobacco  effluvium  is  a 
healthy  agent  to  be  carried  into  the  lungs  of  a 
delicate  Infant  Children  of  smoking  fathers 
ofren  have  their  brains  and  nervous  systems 


entirely  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  nico- 
tine in  the  helpless  age  of  infancy.  A  couple 
came  to  a  country  place  entirely  for  the  health 
of  thehr  only  boy,  a  feeble  infant  The  diiid 
was  pale  and  sickly,  constipated  ui  bowels,  and 
threw  up  his  miUc  constantiy.  The  parents 
had  but  one  room,  la  which  they  lived  with 
him,  and  which  was  eveiy  evening  blue  with 
tobacco-smoke.  Eveiy  evening  that  helpless 
littie  creature  took  into  his  lungs  as  much 
tobacco  as  if  he  had  smoked  a  cigarette.  Still 
more  than  this — the  mother  who  was  nursing 
that  infant  did  what  was  equivalent  to  smok- 
ing one  cigar  every  evening— she  breathed  her 
husband's  smoke.  Now,  if  your  baby  smokes 
cigars,  you  will  find  by-and-by,  when  he  comes 
to  need  brains,  that  his  brain-power  will  not 
be  found.  He  will  be  starty,  fitful,  morbid,  frdl 
of  nervous  kinks  and  cranks,  one  of  those 
wretched  human  beings  who  live  a  life  like  that 
described  by  Hawthorne  in  his  story  of  "^  Feath- 
ertop  "—only  capable  of  existing  and  effideiicy 
while  he  is  smoking,  but  sinking  into  dimness 
and  stupidity  when  he  stops. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chances  of  poor  babies  I 
Gtod  help  the  poor*  littie  things  I  They  never 
asked  to  be  bom,  and  their  parents,  if  they  will 
bring  them  into  existence,  owe  them  eveiy  at- 
tention to  make  that  existence  a  blessing. 

[Reader,  this  is  a  good  theme  for  a  sermon. 
Why  not  ask  your  clergyman  to  prepare  a  dis- 
course on  the  necessity  of  bodily  health  as 
well  as  of  spiritual  purity  ?  If  every  clei^- 
man  in  the  land  would  open  his  mental  bat- 
teries on  the  curae  of  tobacco,  he  would  hit 
many  sinners  at  every  shot  "  Original  sin  " 
is  no  doubt  veiy  bad  in  itself  but  acquired  sin 
is  not  to  be  winked  at  If  our  race  is  to  be  im- 
proved, elevated,  lifted  up,  and  made  every 
way  acceptable  to  the  Ci:eator,  we  must  put 
down  the  evils  of  self-indulgence,  and  take  on 
strong  and  healthy  bodies  and  brains.] 


^^♦^ 


Salt  Mnnn  m  the  Wb8T.— In  the  Pahran- 
agat  district,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  distant  frrom  Austin  perhaps 
180  miles,  is  a  remarkable  mountain  of  salt 
about  70  miles  south  of  the  mines.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  five  miles  in  length  and  600 
feet  in  height  The  body  of  salt  is  of  unknown 
depth.  It  is  chemically  pure  and  crystalline, 
and  does  not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  atmo- 
sphere. Like  rock,  it  requires  blasting  from 
the  mine,  whence  it  is  taken  in  lai^ge  blocks, 
and  is  as  transparent  as  glass. 
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A   PETBIFIED    FOREST.^ 


nUSBLATID  VBOM  nu  « 


,  ST  J.  XOSBIB. 


T\X7RIKG  my  first  sojoum  in  Cairo  I  had 
^  taken  on  the  habit  of  seeing  the  snn  set  in  the 
erening  in  that  magidfioent  palm  forest  which 
stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
dty .  I  could  not  get  tired  of  giving  myself  up 
to  the  charm  which  this  splendid  tree  exerted 
upon  my  eye.  In  Europe,  eyen  at  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  appears  to  be  laboriously  reared, 
and  does  not  thrlTe  there  in  Its  ftill  vital 
power.  But  in  Egypt  it  appears  to  have  risen 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  pleasure 
of  existence  seems  to  pulsate  in  the  yezy  points 
of  its  leaves.  A  gentle  shudder,  such  as  I  had 
never  felt  before  amid  the  beauty  of  nature, 
sdzed  me  when  I  stepped  into  the  holy  twi- 
Itl^t  of  the  forest  From  the  emerald  green 
groond  the  slender  trunks  rose  up  like  the 
pHIais  of  a  gothic  dome;  single  streaks  of  sun- 
fight  stole  obliquely  throi^h  their  openings; 
fhe  kingly  crowns  rocked  gently,  overarching 
the  dome  with  their  green  fiins,  and  when  the 
sun  sank  lower,  the  whole  palm  temple  was 
colored  with  liquid  golden  ether,  gently  waving 
Bke  doads  of  frankinoense.  No  bird  sang,  no- 
flower  sprouted  forth  ttom  the  ground ;  every- 
thing was  solemnly  earnest 

I  was  now  to  see  another  palm  forest,  but 
rigid,  dead,  of  a  period,  perhaps,  before  human 
beings  existed.  The  road  thither  %rom  Cairo 
leads  for  some  distance  through  the  desert, 
and  perhape  this  helps  to  make  the  impression 
so  indescribably  melancholy, — indeed,  I  might 
flay,  terrible,  such  an  impression  as  seizes  us 
wherever  death  is ;  where  even  the  life  of  a 
plant,  of  a  little  animal,  does  not  meet  the 
wann  breath  of  our  bosom.  And  petrifaction 
is  more  than  death.  It  is  only  on  human 
Mfe  that  death  casts  horror  and  despair;  in 
nature  he  haa  nothing  frightihl;  there  he  is 
not  without  consolation,  not  without  resolution. 
The  bee  of  the  wilderness  dies  without  pain ; 
the  bird  sinks  away  softly;  the  butterfly  dies 
ta  k>Te's  enjoyment ;  the  flower  bows  its  head 
tad  strews  its  seeds  for  foture  stems ;  the  old 
tree-giant,  struck  by  lightning,  stretches  itself 
like  a  hero,  and  out  of  the  mold  of  its  powerful 
trunk  thousand-fold  life  sprouts  up  cheerfhUy. 

We  near  the  goal  of  our  desert  ride.  All 
around  us  lies  the  hot  yellow  sea  reflecting  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  a  repulsive,  not  an  attractive 
Ihdtftil  warmth.  The  minarets  of  Cairo,  th^ 
pymmids  of  Gizeh,  gradually  vanish  in  the 

•  From  "*  In  ths  Laad  of  tlw  Fbtxaobs,"  by  Artlmr  StaU. 


remotest  horizon,  and  the  sky,  all  blue,  stretches 
over  us  comfoHlessly  uniform. 

Now  the  most  singular  sight  begins  to  unfold 
before  us.  A  black  field,  immeasurable,  ap- 
parently inhabited  by  ihntastic,  inconceivable 
figures,  like  the  monstrous  forms  of  a  city  of 
the  dead,  £Bdlen  rows  of  pillars,  and  pillar 
stumps  stretched  out  like  colossal  animal  and 
human  bodies-** many  standing  motionless, 
dreadftd.  We  draw  nearer.  The  feet  of  my 
horse  strikes  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  he 
shrinks  back  as  if  frightened.  It  gives  a 
hollow,  metallic  sound;  the  tree  is  stone.  I 
dismounted  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  trunk ; 
it  is  ice-cold.  I  lift  a  small  piece  of  musty 
wood  from  the  ground, — it  sinks  Into  my  hand 
heavy  like  iron ;  it  is  petrified.  I  go  farther 
and  view  the  scafiblding,  the  cut  of  the  trunks, 
the  tom-up  roots;  everything  looks  illusive, 
resemWng  the  life  even  in  color,  but  for  miles 
the  forest  is  of  stone.  The  ground  also  shows 
*  no  vegetation,  although  the.  sand-waves  had 
penetrated  only  here  and  there.  The  blackish 
loose  earth  on  the  ground  between  the  fallen 
trunks  looks  like  crushed  foliage  and  benumb- 
ed moss. 

The  hand  of  what  god  or  demon  has  hurled 
down  this  temple  of  piUars, — these  gigantic 
trees,  which  surely  once  fiourished  as  rankly 
as  their  blooming  descendants  ?  What  natural 
event  was  mighty  enough  to  complete  this 
work  of  destruction  ?  Were  volcanic  forces  in 
play  ?  Or,  if  it  took  place  gradually,  what  an 
immeasurable  lapse  of  time  the  thought  must 
traverse!  Had  Vulcan  let  the  fire  in  his 
ftimace  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  go  out? 
Could  no  warm  vital  stream  press  up  to  the 
pining  roots? 

"The  earth  gradually  cools  off,"  say  our 
grandfathers,  who,  chilling  with  age,  want  the 
sun  of  their  youth.  Will  the  life  of  all  organ* 
ism  on  earth  do  so  eventually  ? 

♦•» 

Melancholt. — On  one  of  the  aristocratic 
streets  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  seen  one  dav 
recently  a  handsome,  richly  dressed  lady  of 
middle  age,  in  an  advanced  state  of  inebria- 
tion. The  lady  in  question — ^who  is  above 
reproach  in  every  other  respect — several 
years  since  commenced  the  use  of  stimulants, 
under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  for  a  nerv- 
ous affection,  and  the  habit,  once  begun,  so 
frew  upon  her  that  she  lost  all  control  over 
erself,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  condition 
alluded  to,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  her 
friends  to  keep  her  within  doors.  Another 
illustration  of  the  sad  results  of  prescribing 
alcoholic  liquors  as  medicine  I 
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THE    "BlUES," 

CERTAIN  perBonB,  the  world  over,  anf- 
fer,  more  or  less,  from  a  depression 
of  spirits ;  and  the  usual  term  appUed  to 
this  mental  condition  is  the  "bines." 
But  there  is  a  cause  for  this,  though  it  ie 
not  always  apparent  to  the  sufferer.  Let 
U8  endeavor  to  indicate  the  same. 

If  one  were  in  perfect  health,  and  all 
the  organs  of  body  and  brain  well  bal- 
anced and  in  healthy  action ;  if  each 
person  were  in  right  i-elations  to  his 
Maker,  himself,  and  the  world,  he  would 
suffer  nothing  from  the  "  blues."  Good 
digestion,  good  clrcalation,  proper  food, 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  healthfiil  occupa- 
tion would  favor  unifoi-m  good  health 
and  good  gpiriu.  But  these  conditions 
are  not  ao  easily  attained.  We  are  not 
all  harmouiously  organized.  One  has 
too  much  Cautiousness,  another  too  little ; 
one  too  much  hopefulneas,  another  too 
little ;  one  has  more  ambition  and  pride 
than  practical  connnon  sense  or  judg- 
ment, and  he  is  often  disappointed,  cha- 
grined, mortified,  and  depressed ;  anoth- 
er has  strong  affections,  which  not  being 
reciprocated,  give  rise  to  his  depression 
of  spirits ;  another,  descending  from  a 
sickly  or  infirm  parentage,  inherits  weak 
or  warped  plrysical  conditions,  which, 
like  an  inonbus,  hold  him  in  unhappy 
bonds,  irom  whioh  it  seems  difficult  to 
free  himself 

A  clergyman,  shut  up  in  his  study, 


confined  to  badly  ventilated  rooioa, 
pumping  blood  into  his  brain  day  in  and 
day  oat  from  the  stomach  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,'  to  fit  himself  for  his 
ministerial  duties;  indulging  perhaps 
in  strong,  hot  tea  and  coffee,  or  other 
stimulants ;  straining  every  nen-e  to  ac- 
quit himself  acceptably ;  preaching  twice 
or  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  once  or 
twice  during  week-day  nights ;  besides 
attending  on  the  sick,  conducting  fune- 
rals and  missionary  work,  listening  to 
the  tales  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  with 
wife  and  children  looking  to  him  for  aid 
and  support;  with  a  salary  altogether 
inadequate,  is  very  likely,  under  tfaeae 
circnmstances,  notwithstanding  hisChris> 
tian  fortitude  and  resignation,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  periods  of  despondency,  if  not  of 
the  "blues." 

A  teacher,  shut  np  in  a  school-room  all 
day  long,  breathing  over  and  over  again 
not  only  the  breath  but  the  exhalationa 
of  a  hundred  human  bodies,  his  nerves 
kept  strung  up  to  their  highest  tension, 
folloft-ing  his  several  classes  in  as  many 
different  studies,  feeding  on  that  which 
does  not  properly  sustiun  the  body,  at- 
terly  careless  of  hygienic  laws,  is  it 
surprising  that  he  should  sometimes  feel 
like  sinking,  and  giving  up  the  ghost  f 

Take  the  merchant,  with  a  heavy  stock 
of  goods  on  hand,  bought  at  high  prices 
on  credit,  to  be  aold  in  a  declining  mar- 
ket, with  heavy  rents,  clerk  hire,  adver- 
tising, and  other  expenses,  swallowing  up 
alt  profits,  and  himself  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  anxiety,  foreseeing  his  fate  as  a 
bankrupt  ;—and  this  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  ninety-five  in  every  one  hundred 
merchants  in  New  York  at  least  once  or 
more  during  their  ezperionce ; — is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  the  "  blues  ?  " 

Take  an  ambitious  yoang  writer  who 
desires  to  shine  in  print.  We  will  anp- 
(kose  the  writer  to  be  a  lady ;  she  writes 
poetry  and  proee;  she  reads  what  she 
writes  to  her  uncritioal  and  very  indul- 
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gent  circle  of  acqaaintances,  who  flatter 
her  with  the  idea  that  it  is  ^Hip-top," 
and  ought  to  be  printed.  They  advise 
her  to  submit  it  at  once  to  the  publisher 
of  the  most  popular  magazine  or  news- 
paper ;  on  which  suggestion  she  timidly 
though  hopefully  acts ;  but  to  her  grief, 
it  is  returned  with  the  simple  remark, 
"Not  adapted  to  our  columns.''  She 
may  not  faint  under  this  revulsion  of 
crushed  hopes,  but  it  would  throw  a  sen- 
sitive nature  at  least  into  a  very  dubious 
state  of  feeling,  fVom  which  it  would  re- 
quire some  time  to  recover  a  healthful 
equilibrium. 

Take  the  hopeful,  inexperienced,  and 
imprudent  young  roan  who  is  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rich,  and  who  ventures  his  last 
dollar  in  a  lottery,  a  game  of  chance, 
or  on  a  horse  race.  He  loses,  and  feels 
stricken  by  a  guilty  conscience,  mortified 
by  wounded  pride,  and  becomes  despe- 
rate, not  to  say  desponding.  Will  he  not 
Lave  the  "  blues  ?  " 

We  need  not  multiply  examples; 
enough  are  common  in  our  daily  expe- 
lience.  But  most  men  make  a  bad  mat- 
ter worse  by  resorting  to  stimulants,  nar- 
cotics, bitters,  opium,  whisky,  and  to- 
bacco, which  add  fuel  to  the  flames,  and 
only  aggravate  the  evil. 

Bodily  prostration  from  indiscreet  per- 
sonal habita;  bad  living;  wrong  social 
relations ;  unhealthy  pursuits ;  excessive 
mental  labor,  idleness,  etc.,  cause,  first, 
depression,  then  despondency,  which  may 
at  last  become  despair.  What  follows? 
We  shudder  to  think  of  it.  But  in  too 
many  instances,  without  the  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  these  poor  creatures 
eommit  suicide  I 

The  remedy  to  all  these  evils  is  very 
simple.  Let  every  one  who  suflers  from 
the  blues  look  at  himself  or  herself  from 
a  phrenological  or  physiological  stand- 
point ;  let  him  or  her  discover  what  are 
their  mental  excesses  or  deficiencies.  Is 
Cautiousness  over-large  ?    Does  it  mag- 


nify difficulties  and  dangers  ?  Does  one 
trouble  himself  or  herself  about  many 
things  ?  Let  us  stop  and  consider  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  Will 
it  correct  the  evil?  Is  not  the  fault 
within  ?  , 

Let  the  diet  be  changed.  Take  brisk 
exercise  in  the  open  air  when  depression 
is  threatened.  Take  such  light  food  as 
may  be  easily  digested,  avoid  stimulants, 
seek  mental  repose,  sleep  abundantly, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  submit  wholly 
to  the  Divine  will,  saying  and  realizing 
the  meaning  of  those  blessed  words, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Meekness,  humility,  and  submission  to 
that  Will,  will  enable  each  and  every 
sufferer  to  be  sustained,  buoyed  up,  and 
saved.  There  is  said  to  be  no  cloud 
without  a  silver  lining;  no  condition 
where  hope,  courage,  trust,  and  bravery 
will  not  sustain.  This  is  the  spirit  to 
encourage.  Keep  pride  and  ambition 
within  reasonable  limits.  Dismiss  un- 
necessary cares.  Let  our  accountability 
be  to  Heaven  rather  than  to  persons,  and 
let  us  seek  out  those  who  have  real  sor- 
row, grief,  or  cause  for  suffering,  and  try 
to  relieve  them.  Happiness  will  come  to 
U8  by  our  adding  something  to  the  hap- 
pintss  oi others;  by  doing  good,  we  for- 
get imaginary  troubles,  aches,  and  pains, 
and  become  strong  and  content  in  doing 
His  sei*vice. 

The  "  blues"  may  be  avoided  or  sup- 
pressed. Only  the  sinner  who  doubts 
the  goodness  of  God,  or  the  mad-man, 
will  ever  permit  himself  to  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  cowardly  thought  of 
suicide  or  self-murder. 

May  no  reader  of  this  Journal  ever 
give  way  to  despair,  despondency,  or 
even  to  the  "blues."  Let  each  meet 
.every  emergency,  even  death  itself,  with 
true  courage,  thanking  God  for  the 
blessings  he  has  enjoyed,  and  for  the 
hope  of  heaven. 

**  Hope  keeps  the  heart  whole.** 
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THE  BICH  AND  THE  POOB. 


RICHES  consist  not  alone  in  hoases, 
lands,  and  in  lucre ;  nor  in  ships,  fao- 
tories,  stores,  mines,  railroads,  water- 
powers,  sawmills,  or  salt  springs ;  nor  in 
bonds,  bank  stock,  ^  greenbacks,'^  or  gold, 
rhat  which  thorongbly  contents  one; 
tbat  which  satisfies,  makes  one  happy,  is 
riches.  The  man  with  wife  and  children, 
good  health,  education,  good  habits,  a 
trade,  and  the  ability  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  is  comparatively  rich.  The  wife 
with  health,  a  loving  husband,  healthy 
children,  and  a  permanent  home,  is  also 
rich.  But  they  who  are  avaricious,  soi^ 
did,  mean,  and  miserly,  no  matter  how 
lai^  their  pecuniary  income,  are  poor. 
The  vain,  the  jealous,  and  the  envious 
are  always  poor.  They  who  starve  their 
souls  to  fill  their  pockets  are  miserably 
poor,  and  will  be  haunted  by  troublesome 
ghosts  till  their  hearts  are  changed. 

The  educated  clergyman,  who  serves 
as  a  teacher  of  €rod's  laws,  interprets 
the  Scriptures,  and,  as  it  may  be  said, 
mediates  between  men  and  their  Maker, 
though  he  receives  only  the  means  where- 
by his  common  wants  may  be  supplied, 
lives  en  rapport  with  God,  and  is  rich  in 
grace.  • 

The  physician  who  understands  the 
human  frame,  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind,  so  as  to  alleviate  suffering  and  as- 
sist nature,  to  restore  to  health  diseased 
bodies,  and  to  perform  necessary  surgical 
operations,  is  rich.  So  is  the  honest  le- 
gal adviser,  the  just  judge,  and  the  legis- 
lator; so  also  the  educator,  who  calls 
out,  directs,  and  develops  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  and  students. 

The  author  who,  having  useful  ideas  to 
impart,  pours  them  forth  to  edify  the 
world,  feels  rich.  The  composer  of  im- 
mortal poems  and  sacred  songs  is  filled 
with  a  happiness  high  above  money  val* 
ues. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  illustrates 


'  our  statement  as  to  mental  riches.  When 
sailing  down  the  Kew  York  bay,  on  a 
pleasure  excursion,  in  company  with 
members  of  his  congregation,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  of 
what  real  use  a  knowledge  of  Phrenol- 
ogy had  been  to  him?  And  this  was 
his  answer.  Pointing  to  Staten  Island, 
then  in  full  view,  he  said :  "  You  see  be- 
fore you  that  beautiful  island.  It  is 
stocked  with  trees,  vines,  shnibs,  and 
flowers.  It  is  dotted  with  handsome 
dwellings,  school-houses,  churches ;  beau- 
tiful with  charming  lawns,  fine  land- 
scapes and  sea  views,  with  ships  constant- 
ly passing  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  full  view,  making  it,  in  every 
respect,  all  that  the  most  cultivated  taste 
could  desire.  Well,  that  is  as  I  feel  with 
my  knowledge  of  Phrenology.  Now, 
suppose  vandals  come  at  night,  cut  away 
the  trees,  burn  the  houses,  strip  the  isl- 
and, leaving  it  a  desolate  waste.  ITuU 
is  as  I  should  feel  if  my  knowledge  of 
Phrenology  were  taken  from  ma'^ 

This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  an 
overdrawn  statement;  but  we  think  it 
a  fair  illustration  of  Mr.  Beechcr^s  ap- 
preciation of  this  scienca  With  him,  it 
may  be  said  that  ^^Knowlbdgb  is 
BiCHSs."  Who  would  exchange  his 
mental  riches,  —  his  education,  or  his 
knowledge  of  science,  art,  history,  and 
philosophy, — ^and  be  set  back  among  ig* 
norant  boors,  for  all  the  gold  in  the  uni- 
verse?" 

"  Light,  light,  more  light,"  is  the  cry 
of  every  rightly  constituted  mind ;  and 
the  one  who  hath  most  of  this,  no  matter 
how  little  lucre  he  possesses,  is  far  the 
richer. 

**  GodlinesB  1b  great  riches,  if  a  man  be  content  with 
that  which  be  bath;  for  we  brooght  nothing  into  thi* 
world,  neither  may  we  carry  anything  out" 

Pr(q>erty  enough  to  supply  our  com- 
mon wants,  and  to  furnish  us  the  means 
of  culture  and  growth,  is  all  we  real- 
ly need.     There   is   poverty  of  spirit 
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aa  well  as  poverty  of  worldly  wealth. 
Tlie  willfal  skeptic,  the  scoffer  at  sacred 
subjects,  the  profane  swearer,  the  hypo- 
crite, the  thie^  gambler,  robber,  murder- 
er, are  all  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Without  industry,  economy,  frugality, 
honor,  or  integrity,  a  man  must  inevita^ 
bly  go  down,  down,  down«  Then  there 
are  the  dissipated,  who  drink  up,  smoke, 
and  chew  away  their  substance.  The 
idle,  shiftless,  and  indolent  must  always 
remain  poor,  living  like  parasites  on  the 
indnstry  of  others.  Such  are  always 
complaining  of  the  fates,  when  their  pov- 
erty is  simply  their  own  fault.  Should 
a  member  of  the  family  become  success- 
fid  through  close  application  and  lay  up 
something  for  future  use,  he  may  be  call- 
ed **meaa"  for  not  dividing  with  his 
dissipated  or  improvident  brother,  sister, 
cousin,  niece,  or  nephew.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  more  favored  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  by  putting  them 
and  their  children  in  the  way  to  help 
themselves, — ^not  to  support  them  in  idle- 
ness, however. 

Te  rich  men,  when  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  your  worldly  treasures,  suppose 
you  consider  for  a  moment  what  you 
may  have — ^if  anything — to  your  credit, 
in  the  other  world.  There  are  said  to 
he  great  day-books  and  ledgers  kept 
there,  in  which  every  man's  name  is  re- 
corded. For  every  good  deed  he  will  be 
daly  credited ;  for  every  wrong,  every 
neglect,  he  will  be  charged.  How  will 
his  account  stand  when  footed  up  ?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  many  who  are  poor  in 
purse  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  spirit 
and  good  deeds?  Reader,  how  is  it 
with  you  ?  What  faculties  are  you  ex- 
ercising most?  What  are  the  motives 
by  which  you  are  actuated  ?  Are  your 
efforts  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
will?  Can  yon  ask  God's  blessing  on 
what  you  do  ?  or  are  you  seeking  noto- 
riety, personal  pleasure,  the  gratification 
of  a  perverted  appetite?    Or  are  you 


making  daily  'sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others,  your  own  growth  in  grace,  and 
the  glory  of  GrotJ  ?    "  Ab  ye  sow,  so  shall 


ye  reap. 


"it 


•4^V 


COUNSEL  FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED 

IT. 


TN  the  conduct  of  this  Journal  we 
■I  have  occasion  now  and  then  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader  men  who 
have  won  prominence  and  success  by  dint 
of  steady  effort  in  some  honest,  common- 
place calling, — ^men  not  at  all  conspicu- 
ous for  talent,  genius,  or  acquired  learn- 
ing, but  of  mediocre  mental  capacityv 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  belongs  to 
the  mediocre  class ;  the  gifted  and  high- 
ly cultured  are  but  a  small  minority; 
and  in  treating  of  the  various  questions 
relating  to  human  nature,  while  we  seek 
to  drop  here  and  there  some  kernels  of 
wisdom  suitable  to  the  apprehension  and 
profit  of  all,  we  feel  ourselves  somewhat 
affected  in  our  treatment  of  the  nobly 
endowed  by  the  principle  suggested  in 
that  proverb  of  the  first  of  American 
philosophers :  "  Take  care  of  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves," and  eo  give  our  best  attention 
to  those  of  moderate  or  humble  mental 
constitution.  From  the  giant  we  natu- 
rally expect  some  prodigious  perform- 
ances ;  but  when  the  man  of  ordinary 
stature  challenges  our  notice  by  some 
accomplishment  of  merit,  we  hail  it  with 
unaffected  acclamation  as  a  message  of 
good-will  and  encouragement  to  all. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  the  straightforward, 
earnest,  and  true-hearted  efforts  of  minds 
unaffected  by  that  variable  quality  call- 
ed Qenius,  which  secure  the  best'  results 
for  themselves  and  humanity  at  large  in 
what  pertains  to  real  progress.  What 
the  toiling  millions  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  earth  seek  most,  is  not  po- 
litical or  social  eminence  or  great  wealth, 
but  a  comfortable  maintenance — ^a  com- 
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petence ;  and  they  look  oil  those  who 
have  secured  that  end  as  successful,  and 
such  are  successful.  The  words  of  the 
wise  Agur — "Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  conveni- 
ent," show  no  doubtful  appreciation  of 
that  happy  mean  which,  lying  between 
the  carking  cares  which  wealth  brings, 
and  the  anxious  forebodings  of  want,  is 
productive  of  contentment  and  peace. 

The  encouragement  afforded  to  those 
who  may  be  struggling  amid  the  uncer^ 
taintios  of  business  by  some  example  of 
satisfied  success  in  the  case  of  one  who, 
like  themselves,  was  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes and  fluctuations  of  fortune, 
and  with,  so  far  as  mental  caliber  goes, 
no  better  prospect  than  they  have,  is  in- 
estimable. The  faint-hearted  gather  new 
hope,  and  the  faltering  new  energy,  and 
all  with  anything  of  earnest  manhood  in 
them  are  refreshed  and  stimulated  to  re- 
newed effort. 


1 


-♦♦^ 


Mr.  Cornell,  the  Ithaca  philanthropist, 
does  not  weary  in  his  well-doing,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  a  comprehensive  discern- 
ment of  practical  uses.  He  has  lately  given 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  near  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  for  girls,  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Marwedel,  formerly  principal  of  the 
School  of  Industry  for  girls  at  Hamburg. 
The  school  is  to  be  co-operative,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $15,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $5  each. 
The  purpose  is  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  care  of  bees.  The  study  will  include 
botany,  propagation  and  culture  of  plants, 
agricultural  chemistry  and  economy,  hygiene, 
practical  drawing,  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, house-keeping,  and  needle-work.  A 
course  of  two  or  three  years  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  diploma.  The  admission  fee  will 
be  $10,  the  instruction  will  be  free,  and  the 
cost  of  board  is  to  be  defrayed  by  work. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  depend,  of 
course,  lipon  the  subscription  of  the  small 
capital  required. 


VICTOR    M.    BICE, 

LATE  8UPBRINTBNDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRTTO^ 
TION  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

0— 

TO  record  the  name  and  prominent  acts 
of  one  who  has  sought  to  make  his 
life  useful  to  others,  rather  than  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  selfish  emol- 
ument, is  always  a  pleasure  to  the  true 
journalist.  Among  those  who  labor  for 
others,  although  they  may  derive  some 
pecuniary  return  in  the  way  of  a  salary 
scarcely,  in  most  instances,  more  than 
sufficient  for  their  support,  the  teacher 
occupies  a  most  creditable  position.  We 
can  not  conceive  any  character  more 
worthy  of  our  esteem  than  that  of  the 
thoughtful,  studious,  devoted  teacher. 
Upon  the  brow  of  him  or  her  rests  no 
light  burden  of  responsibility, — a  respon- 
sibility not  to  be  measured  by  the  month- 
ly stipend  drawn  from  the  district  treas- 
ury, but  by  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
young  and  tender  min4s  committed  to  him 
or  her  for  direction  in  mental  and  moral 
truth.  Consider  the  subject  of  teaching 
as  we  may,  we  can  not.  separate  its  moral 
from  its  intellectual  features.  A  teacher 
can  not  avoid  exerting  some  influence 
over  the  interior,  psyohological  natures 
of  his  pupils,. do  what  he  may,  and  re- 
sponsibility attaches  to  his  every  action 
and  expression  in  their  presence ;  and  it 
is  well  if  he,  appreciative  of  the  station, 
emulates  Dwight^s  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  is  said — 

"Laboring  stUl,  he  taught  the  eaily  mtaid. 
And  nrgcd  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  reflned ; 
Truth  he  impressed,  and  every  virtue  praised. 
While  Inihnt  eyes  in  wandering  cirdes  g«zed«** 

Probably  no  man  in  the  State  of  New 
York  has  showed  more  aptitude  for  the 
position  of  a  general  manager  of  schools, 
and  more  hearty  sympathy  with  his 
sphere  of  labor,  than  the  late  Victor  M. 
Rice,  and  during  the  whole  time  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  he  exhibited  great  en- 
ergy in  organizing  the  vast  array  of 
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schools  diatnbuted  tlirongh  the  State, 
and  aw.ikcned  a  spirit  of  eiiterprUe 
ftmong  t^achere  sach  as  they  had  not 
known  before. 

But  we  will  now  advert  to  his  phre- 
Doioiry,  leaving  it  to  tlie  biogi'aphical 
plictch  following,  to  briefly  recite  the 
particulars  in  which  New  Yoik  has  de- 
nted advantage  from  his  experience  and 
marked  ability' as  an  educator, 

Mr.  Rice  was  large, 
every  way.  He  stood 
sir  feet  high  ;  weigh- 
ed upward  of  two 
hundred  poands;  his 
head  measured  nearly 
twenty-four  inches  in 
circumference ;  and 
ho  was  well  propor- 
tioned physically. 
His  com  plosion  was 
light,  his  eyes  bine ; 
h.iir  originally  au- 
burn —  had  become 
gray ;  and  his  skin 
was  fine  and  rosy. 
His  general  expres- 
Bion  was  kindly,  ge- 
nial,  magnetic,  and      pobtrait  of  ' 

altraetive.    Ilia  step, 

tor  one  so  almost  jionderous,  was  light, 
sprightly,  and  elastic. 

In  contour,  his  brain  was  symmetr 
ally  formed,  being  full  in  all  its  parts. 
The  intellect  was  ample ;  the  pereeptives 
were  large  and  the  i-eflectires  full.  Tli 
Ei<le-head  —  including  ConstnictiveneBi 
Heahty,  Sublimity,  Cautiousness,  AH- 
mentivcnesa,  Acquisitiveness,  Combative- 
ness,  and  Destructivencss — was  well  de- 
veloped. The  domestic  propensities  were 
.ill  marked.  The  crown  was  full.  Firm- 
ness and  Approbativeneps  were  conspic- 
noun,  while  Self-Esteem  was  not  large. 
Con  cci  cat  ions  n  ess,  Hope,  Spirituality,  Be- 
nevolence, and  Veneration  were  large  or 
full.  lie  was  a  great  observer,  appreci- 
ating   the    natural    sciences,   including 


Phrenology  and  the  whole  realm  of  edu- 
cation ;  a  clear  thinker;  full  of  plans;  a 
natural  economist ;  very  prudent ;  fond 
of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.     His 
executive  ability  was  great ;  he  was  a 
real  driver  in  his  sphere.     No  one  could 
be    more   fond   of    children,    family,   or 
friends.     Though  dignified,  manly,  and 
decided,  he  was  not  haughty  or  domi- 
neering.    Morally,  he  was  just,  hopeful^ 
trusting,  joyous,  kind- 
ly,    i-espeftfiil,     and 
devotional,    but    not 
dogmatic  or  bigoted. 
He  sought  the  good 
of  one  and  all,  with 
no  special  respect  to 
persons.     Calm,  cool, 
and     self-rcgulatlng, 
he  was  "  a  law  unto 
himself,"  and  an  ex- 
ample for  othei-s. 


I      Mn.  Rice  was  bom  at 

.    Mayville,    Chautauqua 

County,  New  Tork,  on 

the  6th  of  April,  1818. 

His  father  was  one  of 

ICTOR  JC.   RICS.      the  early  settlers  of  thnt 

county.      The    limited 

advantages  for  an  education  furnished  at  liis 
native  place  were  not  in  accordance  with  tha 
aspirations  of  young  Rice,  so  that  we  find  him 
seeking  to  Improve  hia  mental  condition  by 
using  all  the  opportunities  afforded  him  in 
that  direction.  His  appreciation  of  intellec- 
tual culture  led  him  to  consider  the  life  of  the 
teacher  as  worthy  of  his  aims  and  most  like- 
ly to  procure  those  advantages  for  mental 
growth  he  so  earnestly  desired. 

In  1841  he  graduated  from  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  and  immediately  looked 
about  for  a  place  in  which  ho  could  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  ■ 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  and  - 
was  employed  as  teacher  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, penmanship,  and  bookkeeping  in  a 
private  school.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  proprietor  of  that 
school  and  introduced  a  higher  grade  of 
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scholarship  and  organized  several  depart- 
ments, which  measure  was  productive  of 
gratifying  results. 

In  1846  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  the 
ferule  and  mount  the  stool  as  editor  of  the 
Contract^  afterward  the  Western  Temperance 
Standard;  but  this  editorial  connection  prov- 
ed but  temporary,  for  in  1848  we  find  him 
engaged  again  in  teaching,  and  so  continued 
until  1852,  when  he  was  elected  School  Su- 
perintendent of  Buffalo. 

Under  his  supervision,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  exertions,  the  schools  of  Buffalo  gained 
a  position  among  the  first  in  the  State.  He 
had  for  several  years  been  an  efficient  mem- 
ber, of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association, 
and  at  'the  meeting  of  that  body  in  1858  at 
Rochester,  he  was  elected  President.  This 
office  he  held  for  nine  years. 

In  1854  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  cre- 
ating the  "Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion," and  among  the  names  preferred  of  those 
considered  eligible  for  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent under  the  act  was  that  of  Mr.  Rice. 
He  was  elected,  and  at  once  threw  into  the 
office  all  the  strength  and  zeal  of  his  full 
manhood.  He  saw  that  there  was  great  need 
of  a  reform  in  the  supervision  and  inspection 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  he 
earnestly  set  to  work  to  bring  about  such 
changes  as  would  promote  their  efficiency. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  the  law  creating 
the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  and  abol- 
ishing that  of  Town  Superintendent,  thus 
taking  the  supervision  of  the  schools  firom 
the  hands  of  over  900  men  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  112,  who  were  held  accountable 
to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  whose  du- 
ties were  definitely  prescribed.  This  pre- 
vented the  annual  loss  of  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  secured  a  more  vigorous,  thorough, 
and  prompt  supervision.  The  Superintend- 
ent at  once  found  himself  able  to  communi- 
cate with  all  these  112  Commissioners,  and 
to  secure  unity  of  action.  Every  officer  was 
held  rigidly  accountable  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  hifi  duties,  and  was  required  to  co- 
operate with  the  Superintendent  in  carrying 
out  the  general  plan.  Circulars  of  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  school  officers,  encourag- 
ing them  and  giving  them  useful  information. 
The  people  began  at  once  to  look  to  the 
State  Department  for  counsel  and  guidance, 


and  to  feel  that  a  large,  warm  heart  was 
there  wishing  to  aid  them. 

Thus  was  produced  in  a  very  short  time  a 
sympathy  and  concert  of  action  between  Su- 
perintendent, Commissioners,  and  teachers, 
which  infused  a  spirit  of  zeal  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  school  system  such  as  they  had 
not  known  before. 

Mr.  Rice  appreciated  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ion and  ignorance  prevalent  with  reference 
to  the  special  and  general  statutes  affecting 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
conceived  the  preparation  of  a  digest  of 
those  statutes.  With  the  aid  of  an  able  as- 
sistant he  brought  out  by  legislative  author- 
ity the  "  Code  of  Public  Instruction,"  and 
distributed  it  to  all  the  school  districts  in 
1858.  A  new  edition  of  this  "Code"  was 
prepared  and  circulated  in  1868.  This  work 
proved  of  very  great  value,  as  it  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  school  officer  in 
the  State  all  the  legislation  touching  the 
subject  of  education,  and  furnished  the  in- 
foimation  most  needed  by  teachers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  Rice  became  known  everywhere  as  a 
thorough  friend  of  Union,  Free,  and  Graded 
schools,  and  as  favoring  the  union  of  acade- 
mies with  the  public  schools  on  this  plan. 
By  his  efforts  the  common  schools  were  rais- 
ed in  efficiency  and  scholarship  and  made  to 
command  general  attention  so  that  they 
could  sustain  a  comparison  creditably  with 
schools  carried  on  by  private  enterprise. 

In  1861  he  was  a  representative  of  Erie 
County  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  that 
capacity  did  good  service  for  the  cause  of 
education  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools, 
besides  showing  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
important  business  of  the  session. 

In  1862  Mr.  Rice  was  returned  to  the  su- 
perintcndency  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
again  in  1865  the  Legislature  displayed  its 
high  estimate  of  his  abilities  by  continuing 
him  in  the  position.  During  his  last  occu- 
pancy of  the  office  as  Superintendent  he  ac- 
complished much  of  permanent  public  good. 
He  scoured  the  revision,  amendment,  and  im- 
provement of  the  general  school  laws,  and 
largely  increased  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  Teachers*  Institutes.  An  earnest  friend  of 
normal  schools,  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  08- 
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tablishing  five  normal  schools  for  training 
teachersw 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures which  owes  its  accomplishment  to  his 
assiduity  was  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  abolition  of  all  rate  bills, 
and  providing  for  the  support  of  schools  by 
an  increase  of  the  State  tax  applicable  there- 
to; thus  making  the  schools  entirely  free, 
and  enabling  thousands  of  children  before 
excluded,  to  receive  instruction  in  them. 

The  voluminous  reports  of  the  workings 
of  his  department,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  State,  presented 
to  the  Legislature  in  1866  and  1867,  are  an 
exhibit  not  only  of  the  completeness  with 
which  he  discharged  the  onerous  functions 
of  his  office,  but  also  how  heartily  he  labored 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and  how 
much  he  appreciated  the  influence  on  the 
moral  and  political  status  of  the  people 
wrought  by  a  thorough  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  These  reports  contain  also  many 
recommendations  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  system  in  some  of 
its  details. 

In  glancing  through  them,  we  noticed  that 
here  and  there  the  Superintendent  exhibited 
all  the  fervor  of  true  eloquence,  especially 
when  urging  the  expediency  of  some  change 
of  importance.  On  page  8  of  the  report  of 
1866,  in  a  passage  relating  to  the  building 
and  arrangement  of  school-houses,  he  says : 
"  There  is  a  golden  link  between  beauty  and 
utility,  and  the  expense  of  embellishing 
school-rooms  and  school-grounds  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  beneficial  and  refining  in- 
fluence of  such  care  upon  such  plastic  na- 
tures which  must  be  molded  into  the  men 
and  women  of  future  generations.  Every 
*  live '  teacher  knows  the  pleasure  with  which 
even  the  smallest  pupils  greet  a  rich  bouquet 
on  the  desk,  or  the  joy  with  which  a  cherish- 
ed bud  is  watched  as  it  unfolds  its  hidden 
glories  to  the  light,  or  their  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  disposition  of  festooned  evergreens 
for  a  holiday  or  a  gala  occasion,  or  the  rap- 
ture which  the  inaugural  of  the  new  school 
piano  awakens,  whether  it  breathes  a  simple 
school  ballad,  or  thrills  all  hearts  with  the  in- 
spiration of  tlie  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Who 
has  not  among  the  cherished  dreams  of  child- 
)iood  the  memory  of  some  flower-laden  clam- 


bering vine,  some  favorite  tree  or  shrub,  or 
some  loved  green  spot  around  which  cluster 
the  holiest  associations  ?  If  such  testimony 
be  universal  and  such  influence  potent  for 
good,  what  so  proper  to  decorate  with  trees 
and  flowers  as  the  school-house  grounds,  or 
where  so  appropriate  to  bestow  works  of  art 
and  taste  as  the  school-room  V 

How  full  of  sentiment  and  affection  for  his 
work  must  have  been  the  heart  that  would 
overflow  thus  in  vivid  words !  In  other 
places  we  find  no  little  humor  shown.  He 
writes :  "  It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern that  the  site  of  the  school-house  should 
be  central,  in  a  healthy  location  and  conve- 
niently accessible  for  the  attendance  of  the 
children ;  but  in  very  many  instances  as  re- 
ported to  this  Department  by  those  seeking 
relief,  such  desirable  situation  is  owned  by 
some  gruff  old  bachelor,  who  has  spent  his 
lonely  years  in  inconsiderately  repeating  by 
word  and  by  deed,  *  You  take  care  of  your- 
self, and  ril  take  care  of  myself.' " 

His  influence  with  the  Legislature  was 
great,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  to  obtain  what 
he  asked  from  them ;  his  suggestions  were 
made  in  so  clear  and  practical  a  manner  that 
their  expediency  was  at  once  discerned. 

His  death  occurred  from  congestion  on  the 
16th  of  October  last,  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  short  confinement  to  his  room.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Hogeboom,  of  Utica,  is  engaged  on 
a  bust,  in  marble,  of  the  educator.  We  can 
scarcely  close  this  sketch  more  appropriately 
than  by  quoting  the  following,  which  graced 
an  obituary  notice  published  in  a  Buffalo  pa- 
per: "In  all  the  relations  of  life  Mr.  Rice 
was  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  recognized 
ability  and  of  sterling  character.  His  death 
will  be  felt  as  a  public  loss,  and  will  carry 
grief  to  the  hearts  of  many  warm  and  per- 
sonal Mends." 


Objections  to  Phkenology. — We  are 
desired  to  repeat  certain  answers  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  Phrenology  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  and  ever  so  many  lesser 
lights,  who  echo  him.  We  propose  to  do 
this,  and  to  make  the  thing  more  complete 
would  ask  our  readers — one  and  all — to  write 
out  hriefly  and  send  every  anatomical,  physi- 
ological, psychological,  and  theological  ob- 
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jection  they  eyer  heard,  or  conceived,  against 
the  science  we  teach,  that  we  may  incorporate 
them  with  our  answers  in  the  proposed  arti- 
cle or  articles.  Time  enough  will  be  given, 
after  the  publication  of  this  notice,  for  those , 
interested  to  send  in  their  questions  and  ob- 
jections. 

♦•» 


QARDEN   SEEDS  IND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


THAN  a  good  garden,  nothing  contributes 
more  to  health,  economy,  and  content- 
ment. If  the  head  of  the  family  be  a  good 
gardener,  he  will,  from  that  fact,  almost  of 
necessity,  be  a  liberal  provider  for  all  who 
depend  on  him  for  support.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  garden  begets  habits  of  fore- 
thought, method,  thrift.  And  it  is  good  to 
work  a  garden,  weed,  watch,  and  enjoy  the 
growing  of  plants,  and  it  is  good  to  eat  the 
products  thereof.  If  lettuce,  green  peas, 
beets,  spinach,  beans,  cucumbers,  squashes, 
cabbages,  carrots,  parsneps,  artichokes,  cauli- 
flowers, melons,  and  the  like  were  more 
abundant,  there  would  be  less  fat  pork  eaten, 
consequently  less  fevers,  agues,  and  other 
bilious  diseases,  and  leas  scrofula,  jaundice, 
and  epidemics.  Good  healthful  food  makes 
nutritious  blood ;  and  the  fresh  products  of 
gardens  are  not  only  most  palatable,  but 
most  healthful. 

Flower  gardens  need  no  commendation  or 
praise.  Their  beauties,  delicious  fragrance, 
and  heavenly  hues  delight  the  senses  and 
touch  the  hearts  of  all  who.  behold  them. 
We  place  the  culture  of  flowers  among  the 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  agencies.  In 
the  old  country,  every  railway  station  is 
beautified  with  plots  of  blooming  flowers; 
and  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  odor  from 
beds  of  mignonnette,  etc.  Why  shall  not 
our  churches,  school-houses,  and  railway 
stations  be  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  ? 
Those  who  do  nothing  better  than  grow 
flowers,  even  for  profit,  do  good,  and  should 
be  rewarded.  We  can  devoutly  ask  God's 
blessing  on  every  well-ordered  garden,  be  it 
a  kitchen  garden  or  be  it  a  flower  garden. 
So  much  preliminary  to  the  object  of  this 
article.  For  many  years,  during  winter  and 
spring,  we  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to 
procure,  for  our  country  patrons,  every  variety 
of  seeds,  roots,  or  plants  to  be  found  in  this 


great  market.  We  send  out  thousands  of 
packages  throughout  the  Southern,  Western, 
and  Northern  States  and  Territories  by  mail. 
Our  postal  laws  discriminate  in  favor  of  these, 
and  seeds  may  be  safely  sent  any  distance  at 
very  small  cost  for  postage.  We  do  this,  not 
so  much  for  personal  profit,  as  to  induce  our 
people  to  make  gardens,  and  to  cultivate 
flowers,  for  vie  do  hnow  that  these  things 
conduce  to  health,  wealth,  and  refinement. 
Is  not  this  a  sufficient  motive  ?  There  are  in 
New  York  old  established  and  reliable  seeds- 
men, with  large  stocks  on  hand,  from  whom 
we  obtain  supplies.  We  can  secure  the 
choicest  sorts  of  seeds  for  garden  and  for 
field  in  any  desired  quantities,  and  forward 
promptly  by  post,  express,  or  as  freight 
Our  readers  in  Cuba,  California,  or  Canada, 
in  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  have  only 
to  state  what  they  want,  and  send  on  the 
amount,  to  be  accommodated.  Our  regular 
business  is  not  in  this  line,  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  help  our  friends  to  have  good  gar- 
dens and  beautiful  flowers.  If  orders  be 
made  up  soon,  there  will  be  ample  time  to 
get  returns  even  to  the  remotest  post-office 
in  our  most  distant  Territories. 

4f» 


CHARLES    BABBAGE, 

THE   INVENTOR  —  MATHEMATICIAN. 


FOR  healthy  stimulus  and  information  at 
once  entertaining  and  useful,  biography 
is  not  inferior  to  any  other  kind  of  reading 
whatever.  » 

Among  biographies,  autobiographies  pos- 
sess certain  special  merits  of  their  own. 
They  are  bathed,  so  to  speak,  throughout 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  writer. 
His  book  is  not  only  about  himself;  it  u  him- 
self. Whether  he  desires  it  or  no,  his  story 
shows  whether  he  has  been  successful  or  un- 
successful, reasonable  or  unreasonable,  appre- 
ciated or  unappreciated,  happy  or  unhappy, 
good  or  bad.  His  education,  his  employ- 
ments, his  social  position,  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  mental  acquirements,  his  morala, 
his  religion,  all  shine  inevitably  out  from  the 
texture  of  his  story. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  an  autobiogrnpher 
has  Self-Esteem  large.  Even  if  his  story  be 
one  of  disappointments    and    failures,    he 
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writes  it,  if  only  to  show  how  real  his  merits 
were,  how  good  his  intentions  were,  and 
how  abominably  he  was  treated  by  one  man 
and  another  in  particular,  and  by  the  world 
in  general. 

He  is,  moreover,  probably,  a  person  of 
abundant  Executiveness ;  of  energetic,  pro- 
nounced, and  individualized  character,  and 
who,  whatever  he  has  really  brought  to  pass, 
has  either  done  something  actual,  or  has 
abundantly  striven  to  do  so. 

He  may  have  much  Approbativeness,  and 
accordingly  may  write  to  secure  or  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  or  he  may  have  little, 
and  accordingly  may  write  rather  to  attack 
and  show  up  the  opinions  of  others. 

In  short,  the  autobiographcr  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  "a  character." 

This  is  eminently  true  of  Mr.  Charles  Bab- 
bage,  an  ^English  mathematician  and  inventor, 
who  has  published  an  autobiography  under 
the  title  of  "Passages  from  the  Life  of  a 
Philosopher."  The  student  of  character  will 
find  this  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  vol- 
ume. 

Mr.  Babbage  is  best  known  as  the  inventor 
of  a  calculating  machine;  an  ingenious 
mechanical  combination  by  which  tables  and 
series  of  figures  could  be  computed  with  an 
absolute  freedom  from  the  errors  so  certain 
to  deform  the  results  of  human  arithmeti- 
cians. In  referring  to  the  unfailing  occur- 
rence of  such  errors,  even  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians, — men,  remember, 
whose  very  profession  is  that  of  exactitude, 
and  in  books  of  logarithmic  and  other  tables 
put  forth  on  purpose  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  calculations  by  other  mathematicians, — 
Mr.  Babbage  makes  some  very  interesting 
statements,  though  they  are  humiliating  to 
the  pride  of  man.     He  says : 

**  In  1828 1  lent  the  Government  an  original 
MS.  of  the  table  of  logarithmic  sines,  co- 
nnes,  etc.,  computed  to  every  record  of  the 
quadrant,  in  order  that  they  might  have  it 
compared  with  Taylor's  Logarithms,  4to, 
1793,  of  which  they  possessed  a  considerable 
number  of  copies.  Nineteen  errors  were  thus 
detected,  and  a  list  of  these  errata  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1832: 
these  may  N?  called  nineteen  errata  of  the 
tot  order.     1832. 

An  error  being  detected  in  one  of  these  er- 


rata, in  the  following  Nautical  Almanac  we 
find  an 

Erratum  of  the  errata  in  N.  Aim.,  1832. 
1838. 

But  in  this  very  erratum  of  the  second 
order  a  new  mistake  was  introduced,  larger 
than  any  of  the  original  mistakes.  In  the 
year  next  following  there  ought  to  have  been 
found 

Erratum  in  the  erratum  of  the  errata  in  N. 
Aim.,  1832.     1834. 

In  the  *'  Tables  de  la  Lune,"  by  M.  P.  A. 
Hansen,  4to,  1857,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  is  to  be  found 
a  list  of  errata,  mounting  to  155.  In  the 
21st  of  these  original  errata  there  have  been 
found  three  mistakes.  These  are  duly  noted 
in  a  newly  printed  list  of  errata  discovered 
during  computations  made  with  them  in  the 
"  Nautical  Almanac ; "  so  that  we  now  have 
the  errata  of  an  erratum  of  the  original  work. 

This  list  of  errata  from  the  office  of  the 
"  Nautical  Almanac  "  is  larger  than  the  orig- 
inal list.  The  total  number  of  errors  at  pres- 
ent (1862)  discovered  in  Hansen's  *'  Tables  of 
the  Moon  "  amounts  to  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

These  nautical  tables  are  to  sail  ships  by. 
An  error  in  them  may  involve  a  belief  that 
the  ship  is  somewhere  else  than  where  she  is, 
consequently  the  pursuing  of  a  wrong  course, 
touching  a  rock,  and  the  loss  of  ship,  cargo, 
and  hundreds  of  lives.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Bal)l)age 
very  justly  says,  these  authors  are  not  to 
blame ;  they  "  can  not  avoid  submitting  to 
inevitable  fate." 

It  has  been  proved  absolutely,  that  Mr. 
Babbage's  "  Difference  Engine  " — that  is  its 
name,  given  from  the  fact  that  its  machinery 
operates  in  accordance  with  series  of  succes- 
sive differences  in  figures — will  compute  these 
tables  in  a  manner  utterly  perfect.  The  Brit- 
ish Government,  about  forty  years  ago,  ad- 
vanced certain  sums  to  enable  Mr.  Babbage 
to  complete  his  engine,  but  all  at  once  the 
supplies  were  stopped,  and  the  work  lias 
never  been  completed.  Mr.  Babbage  was 
unable  to  finish  it  alone,  as  he  had  already 
sunk  about  $100,000  of  his  own  money  in  it, 
over  and  above  what  the  Government  gave 
him. 
Mr.  Babbage  possessed  the  real  nature  of 
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tlie  inventor.  He  was  extremely  Perceptive, 
Comparative,  and  Constructive,  and  sufl&- 
ciently  Causative ;  and  lastly,  the  vigor  and 
intensity  of  his  vitality  sufficed  to  keep  his 
mind  incessantly  at  work,  at  a  high  pitch  of 
activity.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  prefixed 
no  portrait  to  his  book.  All  the  intimations 
from  it  are,  that  he  has  a  fine  head,  broad, 
long,  and  high,  and  one  which  would  look 
very  dignified  in  a  frontispiece. 

If  deficient  anywhere,  Mr.  Babbage  lacks 
Veneration.  But  he  had  abundance  of  Spir- 
ituality, Sublimity,  and  Conscientiousness, 
and  is  evidently  a  man  of  rectitude,  moral 
dignity,  and  sincere  religious  feeling.  Where 
such  men  are  somewhat  less  full  in  Veneration 
than  in  other  faculties,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  frequently  criticise  or  investigate 
spiritual  things  in  a  manner  that  would 
iTighten  many  persons,  and  to  others  would 
seem  awfully  ii'reverent.  Thus,  Mr.  Babbage, 
when  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  fell  into  a  train 
of  thought  about  the  existence  of  a  devil ; 
and  after  reasoning  awhile  concluded  that  he 
wanted  to  see  him.  The  boys  told  him  how 
to  "  raise  the  devil,"  and  so  Master  Charley 
actually  went  up  about  dark  into  an  empty 
garret,  cut  his  finger,  made  a  ring  of  blood 
on  the  floor,  stood  inside  of  it,  and  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer  backward,  looking  in- 
tently for  the  result  of  the  incantation.  No 
devil  came,  and  the  boy  after  a  time  went 
down  stairs  to  bed,  "  at  first  slowly,  and  by 
degrees  much  more  quickly,"  telling  nobody 
what  he  had  been  about.  When  he  came  to 
his  usual  evening  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  curiously  enough  he  had  forgotten  a 
sentence  in  it,  and  could  not  finish  it,  which 
frightened  him  and  caused  him  to  fancy  the 
circumstance  a  punishment  from  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  bold  attempt.  Again,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  a  particular 
friend  of  his  own  age,  that  whichever 
died  first  should,  if  possible,  come  back 
and  communicate  with  the  other.  This 
friend  died  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  youjig  Babbage  passed  one  whole 
night,  sleeplessly  but  vainly  awaiting  the 
promised  appearance.  It  never  came,  how- 
ever. 

While  at  school,  he  had  to  write  out  every 
Sunday  an  abstract  from  memory  of  the  scf- 
mon,  then  usually  from  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  the 


celebrated  evangelical  revivalist.  Having 
even  then,  as  he  observes,  "  a  taste  for  gene- 
ralization," the  irreverent  boy  first  got  up  a 
skeleton  form  or  outline  showing  Mr.  Sim- 
eon's mode  of  framing  a  sermon,  and  then 
manufactured  one  himself  on  this  model, 
from  the  text  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
did  me  much  evil,"  in  which  Mr.  Babbage 
remarks,  "  there  were  some  queer  deductions 
from  this  text."  By  some  means,  which  he 
cautiously  terms  an  ^^unexplained  circum- 
stance," this  naughty  production,  looking 
just  like  one  of  the  usual  written  sermon- 
reports,  came  one  day  into  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  as  the  genuine  report  of  one  of  Mr. 
Simeon's  sermons,  by  one  of  young  Babbage^s 
companions.  The  teacher  was  a  clergyman ; 
and,  says  the  narrator,  ^^  thereupon  arose  an 
awful  explosion,  which  I  decline  to  paint," 

Babbage's  student  years  at  Cambridge 
were  devoted  to  mathematics,  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond.  He  was  an  eager 
chess-player,  also.  At  one  time  he  gave 
much  thought  to  the  idea  of  a  universal 
language,  for  which  he  prepared  a  kind  of 
grammar  and  then  a  dictionary.  In  the 
latter  labor  he  was  stopped  ^^  by  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  arranging  signs  in  any  con- 
secutive order  so  as  to  find  as  in  a  dictiouaiy 
the  meaning  of  each  when  wanted."  Prob- 
ably this  might  be  accomplished  by  basing 
the  dictionary  on  a  scheme  of  pictures,  each 
to  be  accompanied  with  its  appropriate  ugn. 
These  might  be  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
to  classify  all  objects,  and  thus  form  a  basis 
foi  a  second  collection,  to  include  abstract 
terms. 

While  at  the  University,  he  helped  form  a 
"  Ghost  Club,"  to  investigate  the  question  of 
ghosts,  some  of  whose  collections  and  investi- 
gations, he  says,  had  much  interest.  This 
was  a  reappearance  of  his  boyish  curiosity 
in  spiritual  things. 

He  makes  an  odd  remark  about  his  chess 
experience.  He  used  to  play  with  a  Mr. 
Brande,  who  was  a  frightfully  thorough  book 
player.  "  I  found,"  Mr.  Babbage  says,  "  on 
these  occasions,  that  if  I  played  any  of  the 
ordinary  openings,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
books,  I  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  had  a  chance  of  winning 
was  by  making,  early  in  the  game,  a  mot4 
so  bad  tlukt  U  had  i\ot  "btm  mentionGi  in  any 
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rmtta^.'^  Many  chees-players  will  appreciate 
the  comicality  of  this  experience.  It  very 
well  illostrates  the  contrast  between  memory 
and  original  thought. 

Mr.  Babbage^s  account  of  a  conversation 
he  had  one  morning  with  the  Countess  of 
Wilton  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
very  good  instance  of  phrenological  analysis 
of  character,  though  entirely  without  the 
technical  terms  of  Phrenology ;  and  it  throws 
a  curious  light  on  the  operation  of  Construct- 
iveness  and  Comparison,  in  two  fields  of 
activity  apparently  so  different  as  fighting  a 
battle  and  inventing  a  machine.  An  army 
is  really  a  vast  machine,  however ;  and  the 
mental  qualities  for  the  two  problems  are 
£ir  more  nearly  identical  than  might  be 
supposed.     But  this  is  the  account : 

"  One  morning  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
called  in  Dorset  Street  with  the  late  Countess 
of  Wilton,  to  whom  he  wished  me  to  show 
the  Difference  Engine.  Its  home  was  at  that 
period  in  my  drawing-room.  We  sat  round 
it  while  I  explained  its  mode  of  action,  and 
made  it  calculate  some  small  table  of  num- 
bers. When  I  had  concluded  my  explana- 
tion. Lady  Wilton,  addressing  me,  said, 
•^Xow,  Mr.  Babbage,  can  you  tell  me  what 
was  your  greatest  difficulty  in  contriving  this 
machine  ? '  I  had  never  previously  asked 
myself  that  question,  but  I  knew  the  nature 
of  it  well.  It  arose,  not  from  the  difficulty 
of  contriving  mechanism  to  execute  each  in- 
dividual movement;  for  I  had  contrived  very 
many  different  modes  of  executing  each ;  but 
it  really  arose  from  the  almost  innumerable 
combinations  among  all  these  contrivances — ^a 
number  so  vast  that  no  human  mind  could 
examine  them  all. 

^  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar 
difficulty  must  present  itself  to  a  general 
commanding  a  vast  army,  when  about  to  en- 
gage in  a  conflict  with  another  army  of  equal 
or  of  greater  amount.  I  therefore  thought  it 
must  have  been  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  I  determined  to  make  a  kind,  of 
psychological  experiment  upon  him. 

'*  Carefully  abstaining  from  any  military 
term,  I  commenced  my  explanation  to  Lady 
Wilton,  I  soon  perceived  by  his  counte- 
nance that  the  Duke  was  already  in  imagina- 
tion again  in  Spain.  I  then  went  on  boldly 
with  the  explanation  of  my  own  mechanical 


difficulty;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  the 
Duke  turned  to  Lady  Wilton  and  said  '  I 
know  that  difficulty  well  1 ' " 

Mr.  Babbage  goes  on  to  quote  his  own 
estimate  of  the  problem  of  a  campaign, 
given  in  a  sketch  of  Wellington's  character 
at  another  time.     It  is  well  worth  reading : 

"  When  directly  engaged  in  the  operations 
of  contending  armies  occupying  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  he  must  be  able,  with 
rapid  glance,  to  ascertain  the  force  it  is 
possible  to  concentrate  upon  each  of  many 
points  in  any  given  time,  and  the  greater  or 
less  chance  of  failing  in  the  attempt.  He 
must  also  be  able  to  foresee  with  something 
more  than  conjecture,  what  amount  of  the 
enemy's  force  can  be  brought  to  the  same 
spot  in  the  same  and  in  different  times. 
With  these  elements  he  must  undertake  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  mental  tasks,  that  of 
classifying  and  grouping  the  innumerable 
combinations  to  which  either  party  may 
have  recourse  for  purposes  of  attack  or  de- 
fense. Out  of  the  multitude  of  such  combi- 
nations, which  might  baffie  by  their  simple 
enumeration  the  strongest  memory,  throwing 
aside  the  less  important,  he  must  be  able  to 
discover,  to  fix  his  attention  upon,  and  to 
act  upon,  the  most  favorable.  Finally,  when 
the  course  thus  selected  having  been  pursued 
and  perhaps  partially  carried  out  is  found 
to  be  entirely  deranged  by  one  of  those  many 
chances  inseparable  from  such  operations, 
then,  in  the  midst  of  action,  he  must  be  able 
suddenly  to  organize  a  different  system  of 
operations,  new  to  all  other  minds,  yet  possi- 
bly, though  unconsciously,  anticipated  by  his 
own.  V 

"  The  genius  that  can  meet  and  overcome 
such  difficulties  mtuit  be  intellectual,  and 
would  under  different  circumstances,  have 
been  distinguished  in  many  a  different 
career." 

How  filled  all  that  analysis  is  with  Percepr- 
tion,  Constructiveness,  Comparison,  and  Conk- 
bativeness  t  Both  Mr.  Babbage  and  the 
Duke  had  them;  it  was  their  activity  azKl 
power  in  the  former,  indeed,  that  enabled 
him  to  see  them  in  another  and  to  analyze 
them  there. 

Mr.  Babbage  was  by  no  means  deficient  m 
Self-Esteem,  and  indeed  was  justly  entitled 
to  think  highly  of  his  own  abilities.    A 
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large  part  of  liis  book  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  bring 
the  British  Government  to  complete  the 
Difference  Engine ;  and  he  expends  a  certain 
quantity  of  invective  upon  the  authorities 
who  could  not  see  practical  value  enough  in 
it  to  justify  expending  the  money.  But  his 
lot  is  that  of  most  persons  who  seek  help 
from  governments  simply  for  mcrit^s  sake. 
The  result  is  practically  certain — torment, 
disappointment,  and  disgust.  Influence  is 
the  motive  power  of  governments.  To  apply 
any  other,  is  as  if  one  should  try  to  run  a 
magnetic  machine  by  a  stream  of  cold  water, 
or  a  turbine  wheel  by  an  electro-magnet. 

The  same  sense  of  unappreciated  merit 
appears  in  Mr.  Babbage^s  3oth  chapter,  in 
which  he  gives  a  list  of  eleven  public  posts 
for  which  scientific  attainments  like  his 
were  requisite,  and  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  ' 
get*  Although  his  abilities  and  character 
were  above  question,  and  although  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  present  recommendations 
from  the  ablest  men  of  science  in  the  country, 
he  was  always  rejected  for  such  reasons  as 
— not  being  a  Scotchman;  having  been  con- 
cerned in  some  opposition  society ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  a  politician  with  the 
position ;  the  wish  to  provide  for  an  officiars 
brother-in-law ;  the  single  fundamental  rea- 
son being  always,  not  unfitness,  but  lack  of 
influence. 

Despite  such  disappointments,  however, 
Mr.  Babbage^s  book,  on  the  whole,  shows 
him  to  have  experienced  his  full  share  of 
such  happiness  as  this  life  can  give.  He  has 
possessed  the  high  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  able  to  understand  the  workings  of 
his  singularly  profound  and  original  intellect, 
and  the  results  of  its  action ;  he  has  accom- 
plished things  performed  by  no  one  else ; 
has  added  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
and  there  can  be  discerned  through  the 
quiet  and  elegant  reserve  of  his  book,  traces 
of  social  and  domestic  surroundings  that 
must  have  contributed  something  at  least  to 
the  pleasures  even  of  what  Mr.  Babbage 
himself  calls  "  The  life  of  a  Philosopher." 


-♦♦♦- 


deserved  success,  and  commend  the  Joubnal 
as  a  publication  which  should  find  a  sub- 
scriber in  every  intelligent  person. — The 
MethodUty  New  York,  Nov.  13, 1869. 
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PATRICK    J.    COOGAN 


Favorable. — The  Phrsnological  Jour- 
JTAL  is  an  excellent  periodical,  and  has  met 
with  a  gracious  reception  by  the  public. 
We  congratulate  its  publishers  upon  their 


THIS  portrait  is  expressive  of  well- 
marked  traits  of  character  in  the 
original.  He  is  a  lively,  vivacious,  frank, 
communicative  man ;  has  a  stmng  will, 
a  disposition  to  act  on  tlie  impulse  of  tlie 
moment,  and  a  warmly  sympathetic  nar 
ture. 

The  Mental  predominates  over  the  Vi- 
tal and  Motive,  yet  there  is  a  good  base 
of  brain  and  a  development  of  the  bony 
structure  sufllicient  to  render  him  endur- 
ing, tough,  and  recuperative.  He  has  a 
strongly  marked  development  of  the  ob- 
serving faculties ;  he  is  of  quick  percep- 
tion, and  gathers  knowledge  with  facility 
in  his  intercourae  with  the  world  of  ac- 
tivity around  him.  This  quality,  associ- 
ated with  his  large  Constructiveness  and 
Ideality,  should  make  him  facile  in  plan- 
ning and  arranging  business,  and  inge- 
nious in  expedients  for  the  advantage 
of  himself  or  others.  His  Language  is 
large.  Culture  and  practice  would  make 
him  a  good  off-hand  speaker,  indeed  one 
who  would  embody  much  of  the  polish 
and  effectiveness  of  rhetoric. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  por- 
trait was  engraved  was  taken  in  1864, 
at  the  time  Mr.  Coogan  was  a  fugitive 
from  home,  and  its  apparent  emaciation 
and  ill  health  are  due  chiefly  to  the  sad 
experiences  he  had  just  passed  through. 

Mr.  Coooan  was  bom  at  Ballinasloe,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1820.  The  name  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  limited  to  the  imm^ 
diate  descendants  of  his  grandfather,  who 
with  a  brother  removed  thither  from  the 
south  of  Ireland,  while  another  brother  emi- 
grated  to  the  United  States  and  served  in  the 
war  of  1812  as  a  quartermaster.  The  latter 
bore  a  name  identical  with  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  viz.,  Patrick  J.  Coogan. 
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When  alnuMt  nineteeD  years  of  age  Mr. 
Coo^a  came  to  America.  He  had  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  at  home,  and  went  to 
work  at  it  here.  When  the  Mexican  war 
opened,  he  enlisted  in  the  artillery  serrico 
and  wft«  appointed  first  artificer.  He  parti- 
cipated in  the  military  operations  nt  Tarn- 
pico,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  (Jordo,  Contreras, 
CbenibuBCO,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec, 
ud  finally  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
He  Bcrred  also  in  Florida  among  the  Indians, 
b    1S40   he   withdrew 

I  from  the  army,  hearing 
with  him  manj  valu- 
able presents  as  testimo- 

'  Dials  of  esteem  from  the 
officers  and  men  with 

I  whom  he  hiLd  been  aa- 
■ocialcd  so  long. 

I  He  had   determined 

I  on  traveling  to  the 
West,  where  he  had 
one  or  two  relatives, 
lod  with  tltat  intent 
directed  his  course 
tbroDgh  Georgia.  At 
Atianta,  however,  he 
Tu  brought  to  a  stand 
by  a  severe  attack  of 
fever.  His  recovery 
being  slow,  the  physi- 

I        duu  in  charge  recom-  poktrait  of  Pj 

■         mended  a  return  to  the 


Kaboard  as  most  likely  to  hasten  fall  recov- 
ery. He  did  so,  and  took  up  his  quarters  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston.  There, 
improved  health  warranting  the  effort,  Mr. 
Coogan  undertook  the  management  of  a 
(tore,  in  which  new  sphere  he  acquitted  him- 
telf  to  the  entire  aatiafaction  of  owners  and 

An  opportunity  offering  which  he  deemed 
advantageous,  he  left  the  Island  and  opened 
a  restaurant  in  the  business  quarter  of 
Charleston.  An  enterprising  spirit  and  a 
prompt  appreciation  of  the  public  wants 
eariy  secured  a  high  degree  of  success  in  this 
Tentnre,  and  enabled  him  to  extend  his  fa- 
dlttiea  for  the  accommodation  of  patrons. 

As  was  altogether  natural,  his  military  ex- 
perience could  not  lie  dormant  when  there 
were  inffnenccs  abont  him  tending  to  arouse 
it;  to,  lOon  after  he  settled  in  Charleston,  he 


toined  a  volunteer  regiment,  and  was  elected 
captain.    When  the  rebellion  took  form  in 
the  South,  he  was  solicited  to  join  jn  the 
movement ;  but  here,  in  the  very  outset  of 
the   contest,   Mr.   Coogan    took    the    stand 
which   made  him  conspicuous  in   Southern 
politics.    While  he  esteemed  highly  many 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  cause  of  seces- 
sion, he  plainly  assured  them  that  he  "  never 
would   participate  in  anything  against  the 
integrity  and  dignity  of  the  United  States." 
He  "could  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment    which      had 
received  him  so  kindly 
when    he    came    here, 
and  for  which  he  had 
fought  in  many  a  hard 
battle." 

His  business  obliged 
him   to  mingle    much 
with  the  more  active 
people  of   Charleston, 
and  as  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly  reticent  with 
reference  to  bis  politi- 
cal views,  matters  be- 
came BO  warm  that  fae 
was  obliged    to    leave 
the  place ;    but  it  was 
not  until  October,  1864, 
THICK  J.  COOGAN.   when  the  csbausted  re- 
sources  of  the  "  Con- 
federacy" in  men  and  money  compelled  the 
attempt  to  replenish   its   army  by  extreme 
measures.     The  alternative  being  presented 
of  entering  the  Confederate  nnny  or  leaving 
homo  and  family,  to  take  refuge  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Confederate  autliority,  he  chose 
the  latter,  and  secretly  embarked  on  a  vessel 
which  safely  ran  the  blockade  of  Charleston 
harbor,  and  landed  him  at  Nassau,  N.  P. 
,  While  there  awaiting  some  tidings  from  his 
family,  he  was  informed  of  the  confiscation 
of  his  property.    He  remarked,  dryly,  that 
such  proceeding  would  save  him  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  for  a  short  time.     From 
Nassau  he  sailed  to  Hew  York,  where  he  re- 
muned  nnlnl  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1869,  and  then  made  preparations  to  return 
to  Charleston.    Three  days  after  the  surren- 
der of  that  place  to  the  U.  8.  forces  Hr.  Coo- 
gan entered  it. 
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When  the  first  Convention  was  called  in 
South  Carolina  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
construction policy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Coo- 
gan  was  elected  the  delegate  from  the 
Charleston  district.  This  Convention  was 
remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  ordinance 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  State,  and 
for  laying  the  basis  for  future  legislation.. 

An  election  of  members  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  to  revive  the  State  Legis- 
lature followed  not  long  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention,  and  to  it  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Charleston  Mr.  Coogan  was 
sent  by  a  good  majority  of  votes,  although 
his  views  of  attaclmient  to  the  Union  had 
been  plainly  declared  to  all  who  sought 
them.  At  the  first  session  he  opposed  the 
celebrated  "Black  Code,?'  so  called  on  account 
of  its  provisions' with  reference  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  freedmen  of  the  State. 

After  the  adjournment  of  this  first  session, 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  call- 
ed, during  which  the  amendment  now  known 
as  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  was  introduced,  but  was  not  re- 
ported upon  by  the  committee  having  it  in 
charge  until  almost,  the  last  hour  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  then  unfavorably.  When  the  ex- 
pression of  the  members  was  taken  with 
reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the  r(?port  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Coogan  was  the  only 
man  to  vote  No,  in  the  whole  assembly,  a 
manifestation  of  courage  and  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple which  though  it  subjected  him  to  the 
sharp  displeasure  of  nearly  all  his  political 
associates  at  the  time,  has  since  secured  the 
approval  of  those  in  his  State  who  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  sound  judgment  and 
foresight  which  guided  his  action. 

Mr.  Coogan  recovered  his  real  property 
which  had  been  confiscated  as  already  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  much  deteriorated  condition, 
the  buildings  having  been  considerably  in- 
jured in  the  bombardment.  He  had  also  a 
large  amount  of  money  invested  in  cotton 
which  he  left  in  Charleston  at  the  time  of  his 
flight.  This,  however,  on  the  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  Union  forces,  was  seized  as 
rebel  property,  and  was  so  manipulated  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  Government 
agents,  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  recovering 
more  than  a  quarter  of  its  value. 
Mr.  Coogan  is  still  a  resident  of  Charles- 


ton, and  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 

affairs,  filling  two  or  three  important  official 

positions. 

♦•» 

Maple  Sugar. — The  annual  crop  of  this 
northern  luxury,  produced  in  these  States,  now 
exceeds  $8,000,000  m  cash  value.  An  item 
wortli  savim;.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  in 
our  numerous  agricultural  journals  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  sugar-maples  in  every  available  sit- 
uation, on  hill-sides,  along  water-courses,  on 
mountains,  in  glens,  along  road- ways,  and  in 
waste  places.  These  healthy  and  beautiful 
trees  grow  luxuriantly;  and  besides  affording 
a  pleasant  shade  fh)m  summer's  sun,  and 
the  sweetest  of  sweet  sugar,  they  are  very 
valuable  both  for  timber  and  for  fuel.  We 
hope  to  see  millions  of  these  trees  all  through 
prairie  land  and  otherwhere,  the  growing  of 
which  would  add  a  thousand  per  cent 
above  cost  to  every  farm  on  which  they 
may  be  planted.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready 
for  spring  planting. 


-♦♦♦■ 


SHAKING    HANDS. 


l^ESIDES  the  "  signs  of  character  "  indicated 
^  in  New  Physiognomy,  this  process  has  other 
significations,  as  seen  in  Dr.  John  HalVs  dis- 
course, in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Observer,  upon  "Certain  Secondary  Means  of 
Grace." 

I  maintain  that  shaking  of  hands,  rightly 
administered,  is  a  means  of  grace.  You,  my 
dear  sir,  are  established,  and  every  one  knows 
you  to  be  a  solid  man.  There  is  a  man  beside 
you  just  fighting  his  battle  and  making'  his 
way.  You  know  him,  and  nod  to  him.  Take 
him  by  the  hand,  my  dear  sir.  It  will  do  him 
good ;  and  if  he  be  cast  down  a  little,  as  men 
will  sometimes  be,  it  may  encourage  him. 
"  Our  minister  shook  hands  with  me."  What 
made  that  hulking  fellow,  too  big  to  be  a  boy, 
too  raw  to  be  a  man,  announce  that  fact  so 
loudly  when  he  went  home?  The  truth  is, 
for  sensible  effects  on  him,  it  was  more  than 
the  sermon.  John  Smith  has  been  a  hard 
drinker,  but  is  trying  fairly  to  get  out  of  it 
Going  down  the  village  street,  he  meets  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  "  boss  "  at  "  tlie  works  above." 
Mr.  Brown  shakes  hand  with  "  Mr.  Smith,"  in 
sight  of  the  entire  village.  Does  that  do  Smith 
any  good  ?  1  tell  you  it  is  as  good  to  him  as 
one  of  Mr.  Gough*s  admirable  lectures.  It 
says  as  plainly  as  if  Mr.  Brown  had  written  it : 
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"Mr,  Smith,  yon  have  only  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  a  respectable  man  in 
spite  of  alL"  That  makes  Smith  stronger; 
and  when  he  goes  to  church  next  Sabbath,  and 
looks  over  at  Mr,  Brown,  he  will  find  it  easier 
to  believe  God's  most  loving  Word :  "  Their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  I  will  remember  no 
more."  So  "  sliake  hands  and  be  friends  " — at 
market,  on  the  street,  and,  above  all,  at  church. 
I  presume  the  Apostle  meant  something  when 
he  said :  "  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy 
kiss."  Some  quit  church  for  want  of  this 
means  of  grace.  Eveiybody  looks  as  if  just 
returned  from  the  Xorth  Pole,  and  there  had 
not  been  time  to  thaw,  and  tlie  deacon  who 
"runs  the  church"  (if  anything  so  lifeless  can 
be  said  to  be  run)  had  been  in^  command  of  the 
party.  I  suspect  the  boys  sometimes  say : 
"Well,  I  guess  I  ought  to  be  good,  but  if  I 
ever  do,  it  won't  be  'long  with  the  deacon." 
They  wait,  poor  boys,  till  some  one  comes 
along  with  heart — ^getting  no  good  in  the  mean- 
time—whose genial,  life-like  ways  make  them 
"feel  kind  o'  good,"  and  they  catch  the  inspi- 
ration, "  and  run  with  gladness  in  the  way  of 
God's  commandments." 

♦♦♦ 


TNCLE    NATHAN. 


THAT  Uncle  Nathan  from  the  start  was  a 
^  good  fellow,  no  oneewr  attempted  to  doubt. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  do  so.  He  had 
much  more  patience  than  Job  ever  had ;  and 
the  way  he  bore  his  share  of  life's  difficulties, 
without  ever  saying  a  naughty  word,  would 
have  surprised  St.  Paul  himself.  But  aunt, 
that  was  Uncle  Nathan's  lawful  companion, 
hadn't  one  single  grain  of  forbearance.  If  any 
one  thing  ever  snited  her,  it  never  happened  to 
be  known.  From  morning  till  noon,  from  noon 
till  night,  and  goodness  only  knows  how  long 
alter  night,  it  was  scold,  scold,  scold;  and 
ndther  you  nor  I,  ndc  any  one  else,  except  the 
aforesaid  uncle,  could  form  the  remotest  idea 
of  her  keep-at-anything-a-tiveness.  Faint! 
why,  she  would  faint  fifteen  times  a  day  when 
in  m^xleratc  healtli,  and  no  one  could  imagine 
how  often  when  unwell,  and  tliat  happened  to 
be  most  of  her  lime.  Uncle  Nathan  married 
an  invalid,  a  compound  mixture  of  woman  and 
hysterics,  and  no  preventing  Providence,  she 
would  remain  so;  and  she  did.  To  have  at- 
tempted to  please  her  would  have  been  a  fail- 
ure, and,  consequently,  no  one  ever  attempted 
it  But  Uncle  Nathan  never  lost  his  patience, 
or  anything  else,  except  an  old  jack-knife,  the 
loss  of  which  WAS  soon  forgotten.    The  neigh- 


bors all  said  that  any  other  man  living  or  dead 
would  have  committed  suicide.  But,  of  coui-se, 
what  neighbors  say  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Uncle  Nathan  didn't  com- 
mit suicide,  commit  himself  or  anybody  else. 
He  knew  his  destiny,  and  till  it  he  would,  if 
aunt  scolded  the  rattling  end  of  her  tongue  off. 
His  brother-in-law  cheated  him  out  of  his  farm, 
out  of  his  eye-teeth,  out  of  everything,  except 
his  patience  and  his  wffe.  With  these  he  left 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  the  graves  of  his  moth- 
ers, and  went  to  Ohio.  On  the  road,  however, 
he  came  very  near  losing  half  of  his  property — 
his  patience.  Aunt  scolded  worse  than  ever. 
She  didn't  want  to  go.  Uncle  told  her  very 
quietly  she  might  stay.  Then  she  got  out  of 
humor,  and  go  she  would,  and  go  she  did.  Of 
course  the  cars  would  nm  off  the  track,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them,  and  they  would 
be  mashed  into  a  thousand  pieces;  and  she 
knew  the'  steamboat  boiler  would  bui*st,  and 
they  would  be  blown  sky-high,  if  not  higher. 
But  they  landed  safe  and  sound,  bought  a  little 
faim,  and  uncle  went  to  farming,  and  aunt  to 
scolding. 

They  had  children,  one  after  another,  bright, 
happy  children,  like  uncle ;  and  as  the  family 
increased,  aunt's  patience  also  increased,  and 
so  did  uncle's.  After  five  little  cousins  were 
bom,  aunt  grew  fleshy,  good-natured,  quiet, 
unassuming  as  any  aunt  on  top  of  terra-flrma. 
Uncle  was  supremely  happy.  No  cricket  in  the 
corner  was  more  merry ;  and  he  worked  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock 
at  night;  and  behold  1  the  reward  of  patience 
and  industry  was  wealth,  on  a  small  scale,  and 
all  would  have  went  well  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  infernal  war — the  rebellion.  Why  did  the 
great  rebellion  affect  them?  Uncle,  when  a 
boy,  had  the  measles,  tlic  mumps,  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, the  scarlet  fever,  chicken-pox,  tooth- 
ache, colic,  and  the  typhoid  fever ;  the  latter 
falling  into  his  ankle  crippled  him  for  life;  and 
if  there  was  war  in  heaven,  war  on  earth,  and 
war  in  the  other  place,  what  difference  did  it 
make  to  him  ?  Cripples  never  go  to  war.  So, 
while  almost  a  million  of  the  brave-spirited' 
men  of  the  North  were  fighting  for  the  Union, 
Uncle  Nathan  was  at  home  whistling  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  raising  sorghum,  and — ^nursing  tlie 
baby.  But  alas!  "all  things  are  not  what 
they  seem."  Uncle  Sam  wanted  more  men. 
The  loyal  sons  of  Ohio  had  volunteered  and 
volunteered  until  they  wouldn't  "do  so  any 
more," — and  so  they  were  drafted. 

Then  aunt  was  in  four  hundred  and  fifty 
times  more  trouble  than  ever  before.    If  eveiy 
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man  in  the  county  escaped,  uncle  would  be 
drafted ;  and  lie  might  just  as  well  take  a  few 
cakes  in  his  pocket  and  start  for  the  front,  get 
killed,  leave  her  and  every  mother's  son  of  'em 
a  widow,  and  be  done  with  it.  Uncle  Nathan, 
patient,  quiet,  unassuming  Uncle  Nathan,  said 
he  wouldn't  be  drafted;  they  didn't  want 
cripples.  But  for  once  aunt  was  right  He 
wa«  drafted.  Go  to  war !  No,  sir ;  he  was  too 
patient  to  go  to  war,  he  would  wait  It  almost 
broke  them  up  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars ;  and 
even  before  it  was  paid,  peace  dawned,  and  the 
drafted  men  returned  home,  having  never  fired 
a  shot  So  Uncle  Nathan  with  all  his  patience 
wasn't  very  patriotic.  However,  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  they  are  getting  along  finely. 

XXX. 

THEORT  OF  THE  AUROBJi  BOREAXIS. 


THE  aurora  borealis  is  probably  a  daily  phe- 
•■-  nomcnon,  but  only  of  a  variable  intensity. 
The  differences  in  its  intensity  will  account 
for  its  not  being  always  perceptible.  The  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity, which  being  furnished  by  the  vapors  that 
rise  from  the  sea,  essentially  in  trojSical  regions, 
the  earth  itself  is  negatively  electrized.  The 
recomposition  or  neutralization  of  the  two  con- 
trary electricities  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
terrestial  globe  is  brought  about  by  means  of 
tiie  greater  or  less  moisture  with  which  the 
lower  strata  of  the  air  are  impregnated.  It  is 
in  the  polar  regions,  where  the  eternal  ices  that 
reign  there  constantly  condense  the  aqueous 
vapors  under  the  form  of  haze,  that  this  re- 
composition  must  be  brought  about ;  the  more 
80,  as  the  positive  vapors  are  carried  thither 
and  accumulated  by  the  tropical  current,  which, 
setting  out  from  the  equatorial  regions,  where 
it  occupies  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, descends  in  pro]X)rtion  as  it  advances 
toward  the  higher  latitudes,  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  tlie  earth.  It  is  there,  then,  that 
the  discharges  between  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  vapors  and  the  negative  of  the  earth 
must  essentially  take  place,  with  accompani- 
ment of  light  When  sufficiently  intense,  this 
phenomenon  of  light  announces  that  the  dis- 
turl)ed  equilibrium  has  and  is  being  reinstated, 
finally  in  the  nominal  distribution  of  its  elec- 
tricity. This  phenomenon  being  electrical  and 
partaking  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  it  follows 
that  when  the  aurora  is  very  intense,  an  equi- 
librium is  sought  to  be  established  by  any  con- 
ductors in  connection  with  the  earth,  hence  the 
disturbances  to  telegraph  wires.     These  dis- 


turbances vary  in  intensity,  and  are  manifested 
in  places  where  the  aurora  is  not  visible.  TIic 
intimate  and  constant  connection  that  reigns 
between  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  borealis 
and  terrestial  magnetism  led  M.  de  Humboldt 
to  designate  under  the  name  of  magnetic  storm 
the  whole  of  the  disturbances  that  are  mani- 
fested in  tlie  equilibrium  of  the  magnetic  forces 
of  the  earth. 

After  a  brilliant  aurora  borealis,  we  may  be 
able  to  recognize  on  the  following  morning 
trains  of  clouds  which,  during  the  night,  had 
appeared  as  so  many  luminous  rays. 


Breams,  or  Seeing  in  Sleep. — ^The  St, 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald  of  the  81st  ultimo  re- 
ports the  following  for  the  benefit  of  unbe- 
lievers in  dreams :  In  the  fall  of  1867 — ^now 
more  than  two  years  ago — ^a  person  named 
E.  B.  Smith  entered  the  oflSce  of  the  county 
clerk,  Mr.  W.  M.  Sherwood,  and  made  a  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  in  two  county  warrants  of 
fifty  dollars  each,  taking  the  clerk^s  receipt. 
Mr.  Sherwood  laid  the  warrants  away,  and 
forgot  where  he  had  placed  them.  He 
searched  every  nook  and  comer  of  his  ofi&ce 
without  success.  They  were  lost  efiectually. 
The  deputy  clerk,  Mr.  M.  K.  Sherwood,  was 
absent  at  the  time,  and  of  course  knew  noth- 
ing of  them.  Last  Monday  Mr.  Sherwood's 
taxes  were  to  be  paid,  and  he  dolefully  re- 
marked to  his  son  and  deputy,  "  Kinsey,  if  I 
only  had  those  two  lost  warrants  now,  how 
nicely  they  would  come  in  for  the  payment 
of  these  taxes."  This  little  speech  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  son's  mind,  and,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  old  gentleman,  he  gay« 
the  subject  a  long  cogitation.  That  night  he 
dreamed  of  the  warrants — ^that  they  were  in  a 
ceii;ain  "  pigeon  hole"  of  a  desk  at  the  office. 
The  dream  affected  him  so  strongly  that  next 
morning  he  told  his  father  and  other  parties 
of  it,  expressing  a  belief  that  the  warrants 
were  in  the  place  his  vision  had  shown  them 
to  him.  He  then  hastened  to  the  ofiice,  and 
there,  in  the  very  spot,  covered  by  some  old 
legal  papers,  were  the  warrants  I 

[Why  is  it  that  we  see  in  our  sleep  that 
which  we  do  not  see  when  all  our  faculties 
are  awake  ?  Is  it  because  the  senses — which 
make  us  conscious  to  external  objects — ^are  in 
repose,  and  that  the  sentiments  then  have 
possession  ?    What  is  it  which  permits  one 
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to  become  a  clairvoyant?  What  gives  the 
power  of  prophecy?  Why  are  our  dreams 
sometimes  only  wild  vagaries,  and  at  other 
times  marvclously  correct  ?  What  causes  us 
to  see  Tiidons  ?  These  are  interesting  ques- 
tions, and  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  or 
discuss  them  rationally  in  the  Phrenoloqi- 

CAL  JODBXAL.] 

♦♦♦ 

PBOTERBS. 


Heaveklt  happiness  and  purity  are  worth 
striying  for.  Thy  earthly  yield  may  fail 
fr^m  causes  beyond  thy  control,  but  thy 
hesTcnly  treasures  must  ever  increase  as 
thou  dost  become  more  and  still  more  pure. 

Worship  only  God.  Your  brother  man  is 
odIj  His  child,  and  in  His  image  created, 
always  worthy  of  love,  but  never  of  adora- 
tion. 

One  good  deed — one  kind,  encouraging 
wonl,  or  one  pure,  fervent  aspiration,  is 
worth  more  unto  a  dying  man  than  all  the 
earth  combined. 

He  hath  lands,  wealth,  and  worldly 
houors;  yet  these  are  not  that  after  which 
be  18  seeking.  ♦    *    » 

4»» 


PnHEXOLOGY  IN  PlTTSBURG.  —  The 
C3biriMj»  BcLdieal  of  Pittsburg  made  the  follow- 
lof;  obserr atioDS  among  others  with  reference  to  a 
recent  phrenological  visit  in  that  city  by  a  rcpre- 
KnUUve  of  onr  establislimcnt. 

*'Tbe  large  attendance  of  onr  citizens  is  the 
bat  eridence  that  this  science  of  thought  and  life 
ii  appreciated  here.  The  advice  and  suggestions 
vhich  accompany  each  examination  are  of  perma- 
neot  Talae,  aside  from  the  written  chart  and  the 
nanaal  of  Instruction.  Persons  about  fixing  npon 
their  puranits  for  life  will  here  ^d  Just  the  helps 
that  they  most  need.  Indiyidnallty  of  character 
haa  the  recognition  it  deserves,  and  the  talents  are 
^Uncted  mto  legitimate  and  congenial  pursuits. 
The  thinking  portion  of  the  community  are  always 
ready  to  Appreciate  such  an  opportunity  as  is  now 
offered  for  personal  instruction  in  the  responsible 
diitieB  and  every-day  occupations  of  life.  Young 
BKo,  eapeeially,  find  great  advantage  in  having 
aecored  a  full  written  chart  from  a  reliable  phre- 
noloj^t  It  directly  aids  them  to  situations  not 
odIj,  but  to  success  and  happiness  as  well.  It  Is 
a  most  delightful  place  to  spend  an  hour  in  thene 
rooms  where  there  are  so  many  portraits  of  dis* 
tfaigniehed  characters,  and  such  an  original  and 
ready  ** off-hand'*  lectnrer  as  Mr.  Nelson  Sizer. 
U  is  a  cheery,  wholesome  place  to  any  one.  I^et 
Um  busy  merchant^  the  weaiy  mechanic,   the 


gentleman  of  leisure,  the  teacher^  the  parent,  the. 
child,  anybody,  turn  in  for  a  little  while  at  Lafay- 
ette Hall,  and  learn  something  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  secret  of  true  living." 

The  Phrenological  Journal  (S.  R. 

WelLs,  New  York)  with  the  January  number  com- 
mences its  fiftieth  volume  in  a  more  convenient 
form.  Its  cliaracter  is  too  well  known  to  need 
specification.  As  the  exponent  of  phrenological 
science  it  has  no  rival.  Each  number  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  noted  persons,  and  its 
literary  features  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Would 
we  could  say  the  same  of  its  views  upon  Phrenol' 
ogj'  aud  kindred  subjects. — ChruUian  Intelligencer, 

We  thank  the  editor  for  his  courtesy  and  his 
candor.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  objections  to  JTiro- 
nology,  etc.  We  may  not  hope  to  bring  all  the 
world  to  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  we  teach ;  but 
we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  to  "  explain  our  posi- 
tion," and  show  the  hannony  between  Phrenology 
and  other  truths.  We  are  encouraged  with  the 
progress  now  making,  and  rejoice  in  the  large 
number  of  clergymen  and  scientific  men  who  sus- 
tain us. 


0r  %m  Sottng  sL^lh^^ 


THE    BOY    OF    HIS    WOBD. 

You  may  sing  of  the  heroes  of  yore, 

Yon  may  speak  of  the  deeds  they  have  done, 
Of  the  foes  they  have  slain  by  the  score, 

Of  the  glorious  battles  they've  won ; 
You  may  seek  to  eternize  their  fame. 

And  it  may  be  with  goodly  snccess ; 
Bnt  it  is  not  the  warrior's  name 

That  this  heart  and  this  sphrit  wonld  bless, 
Thongh  oft  at  their  mention  my  sool  hath  been  stirred. 

Yet  dearer  to  me  is  the  boy  of  his  word  I 

Yoa  may  speak  of  the  great  ones  of  eartli, 

Of  prelates,  of  princes,  of  kings, — 
I  donbt  not  there^s  something  of  worth 

In  the  bosom  of  all  hnman  things ; 
Bat  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole. 

Than  the  pageantry,  splendor,  and  pride, 
Is  the  boy  with  a  fhink,  honest  sonl, 

Who  never  his  word  hath  belied. 
Yes,  prized  above  all  that  this  earth  can  aflbrd. 

Though  lowly  and  poor,  is  the  boy  of  his  word.* 

L.  OF  8, 

THE    TUBNING-POINT. 


A  GOOD  minister  had  grown  weary  over 
his  books,  and  so  threw  them  all  aside 
for  a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air.  Nothing 
rests  body  and  mind  like  this.  No  brandy 
bitters  can  give  such  a  spring  to  the  spirits 
as  pure,  fresh  air.  A  pleasant  coinpanion  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  a  walk,  but  any  one  may 
have  the  company  of  pleasant  thoughts. 

As  Dr.  B was  passing  the  corner  of  the 

Park,  he  observed  a  lad  with  a  valise  in  his 
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handjust  turning  into  the  street.     He  paused 
B  moment,  aa  if  uncei-tain  wliich  course  to 
take.    A  moment's  glaucc  showed  to  tbo 
clergyman  tliat  the  lad  was  fixim  the  country. 
Buch  ruddy  clieeks  and  vigorous  muscles  did 
not  grow  in  the  shade  of  a  city  home.     It 
flashed  through  the  good  mnn's  mind,  that 
this  boy  was  leaving  his  early  home  as  he 
had  done  some  forty  years  Rgo;  and  in  im- 
agination he  recalled  that  parting  scene  with 
a  feeling  of  gentle  sadness  that  made  him  at 
once  feel  an  interest  iu  the  boy 
before  him.    It  is  wonderful  liow 
rapidly  thouglit  can  move.    How 
much  ve  can  think  of  almost  in 
an  instant. 

"Please,  sir,  will  you  direct 
me  to  Le  Roy  Street  1  "  he  asked 
respectfully. 

The  clergyman  gave  the  desir- 
ed direction,  and  then  added : 

"  You  have  come  from  a  home 
in  the  couDtry  to  find  a  situa- 
tion in  the  city,  have  you,  my 
boy  1 " 

There  was  something  so  kind- 
ly in  the  tone  that  it  went  at 
once  to  the  boy's  heart.  A  mo- 
ment before  be  bad  felt  so  utter- 
ly alone  1  Now  be  felt  that  this 
voice  was  one  of  real  sympathy, 
and  its  effect  was  electrical. 

"  My  father  died  a  month  ago," 
be  said,  "  and  uiy  mother  has  got 
a  place  for  me  in  my  cousin's 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  trust  you 
have  had  a  good  mother ;  I  can 
usually  tell  by  a  boy's  looks  what- 
kind  of  a  mother  lie  has.     Re-  ■ 

member  all  her  good  counsels,  and  be  es- 
pecially careful  how  you  sjiend  your  Sab- 
baths. If  yon  begin  by  going  out  to  walk 
for  your  health  or  pleasure,  you  will  end  in 
the  liquor-saloon,  and  all  the  haunts  of  wick- 
edness. Anchor  yourself  in'the  church  and 
the  Sabbath-school.  Here  is  the  address  c 
mine,  if  you  would  like  to  attend  it.  Our 
superintendent  loves  boys,  and  so  do  I. 
member  that  the  way  you  spend  your  first 
Sabbath  in  the  city  will  very  likely  be  the 
turning-point  of  your  life.  Good-by,  and 
may  God  give  you  his  blessing  always." 

The  good  man  gave  his  hand  heartily  to 


the  stranger-lad  as  he  bade  him  good-by.  It 
cost  him  nothing;  but  he  knew  full  well  how- 
sweet  such  little  wayside  kindnesses  are  to 
tlie  hearts  of  the  lonely  and  home-sick. 

"  I'll  walk  the  length  of  this  city  through 
to  find  that  man's  church  and  Bnnday- 
Bchool,"  said  Robbie  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
rapidly  on,  his  heart  cheered  and  strength- 
ened by  that  little  act  of  sympathy. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  however,  it 
found  him  worn  down  with  his  unaccustomed 


tasks.  A  young  man  in  the  store,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  a  pleasant  acquiuntance,  invit- 
ed him  to  take  a  stroll  about  the  city. 

"  I'll  show  you  some  of  the  sights,  and 
treat  you  to  a  dinner  of  oysters  down  in  a 
saloon  I  know  of,  where  they  keep  open  on 
Sundays.  The  shutters  are  closed,  out  of 
respect  to  the  day,  yon  know ;  but  there  is 
always  plenty  to  cat  and  drink  inside  on  all 
days  and  hours.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
liquors,  too,  and  make  splendid  punch." 

Robbie  felt  lonely  enough  that  day.  Hia 
thoughts  ran  back  to  bis  old  home,  and  more 
than  once  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes.     The 
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young  man  seemed  so  pleasant  and  friendly, 
he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  yielding  to  his 
temptations  *'just  this  once/'  But  then  the 
thought  of  the  good  minister's  words  about 
this  day  being  a  turning-point  in  his  life, 
came  back  to  him  just  in  time.  He  politely 
declined  the  invitation,  and  found  his  way 
to  the  morning  Sabbath-school  to  which  he 
had  been  directed. 

Ever  afterward,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  home 
in  that  ^re&t  city.  A  kind  superintendent, 
and  a  w^arm-hearted  teacher,  who  welcomed 
him  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  eflTect- 
ually  **  anchored  "  him  in  the  Sunday-school. 
His  career  in  after-life  was  useful,  honorable, 
and  successful ;  a  very  marked  contrast  with 
the  Sabbath-breaking  boys,  who  ran  rapidly 
down  the  scale  of  dissipation  until  they 
reached  the  level  of  the  common  drunkard. 
Sabbath-breaking  and  liquor-drinking  are 
twin  cousins. — Youth'' s  Temperance  Banner. 


Vttisr  dtli  hc«d  we  paHbh  vnch  T<iliiiit«nr  enntribnttnaa  ■•  wa 
ten  vaffirienUy  iiit«rcfltln(  or  NBirirriUve  to  merit  a  pUee  hera,  but 
Vtttoai  in4i*iclni;  ■liher  lh«  oiitntons  or  the  allejred  fnctB. 


SPECTBUM    ANALYSIS. 

SBCOND  PAPER. 


HowETER  mysterious  to  science  is  the  associa- 
Con  of  nnmberiCfss  dark  cross  lines  or  bars  in  the 
■oUr  prLjcofttic  colors  wlicn  dissected  by  a  prism  ; 
or  the  canse  of  the  prescribed  number  of  brilliant 
or  colored  cross  lines  appearing  in  the  spectra 
from  the  fused  metals  when  tested  by  the  same 
prism— in  which  a  certain  number  of  lines  associ- 
ftted  with  each  metal  is  said  to  find  coiTCspondeuce 
in  distinct  groups,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  j)rimary 
importance  to  ascertain,  as  fkr  as  science  and 
reasoning  as  weQ  as  known  solar  phenomena  may 
lid  as,  whether  such  spectra  coming  from  our 
great  Inininary  are  associated  with  streams  of  elec- 
tricitr  emanating  from  the  sun  as  an  inexhaustible 
power ;  or  are  simply  contained  in  the  beams  of  a 
K^ti,  but,  necessarily,  ephemeral  conflagration, 
derixed  from  the  sun's  incandescence.  The  spec- 
troscopists  claim  the  latter  or  incandescent  hypo- 
thesis. 

It  is  here  claimed,  with  much  more  consistent 
reasoning,  as  we  think,  that  solar  light  and  heat 
•w  electric,  and  that  the  photosphere  of  the  sun  is 
the  charged  Ley  den  jar  of  our  system  (inter- 
chtngeably  renewed  by  the  revolving  and,  thus, 
electrically  engendering  planets  and  spheres  of 
>pacc),  and  that  this  Inexhaustible  light  and  heat, 
^th  all  their  vitalizing  and  actinic  effects  (which 


a  mere  conflagration,  or  incandescence,  is  inade- 
quate to  produce),  are  not  developed  into  light  and 
heat  until  reaching  the  attracting  pl&nets,  and  thus 
forever  operate  to  perpetuate  and  perfect  the 
mighty  system  of  all  created  worlds.  Therefore 
this  electric  center  may  be  as  cool  as  a  Lcydcn  jar 
when  charged  with  electricity. 

Believing  that  solar  light  and  heat  are  electric, 
and  that  electricity  pervades  everything,  and  that 
its  dual  ofl&ce,  throughout  creation,  is  to  combine 
and  disintegrate,  and  that  by  its  rapid  flight  it, 
necessarily,  heats  everything  that  stops  or  opposes 
its  passage,  so,  in  its  active  state,  emanating  from 
everything,  it  carries  with  it,  in  its  eternal  round 
from  atom  to  atom  and  from  globe  to  globe,  the 
combined  expression  of  varied  elemental  such  as 
the  metals  and  elemental  gases,  of  which  the 
spectroscope  takes  cognizance,  by  analyzing  or 
separating  them  into  distinct  characters,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  varied  cross  lines  or  bars. 

We  can  as  philosophically  assume  that  electric 
emanations  from  objects  carry  expressions  of  those 
objects  in  charactciistic  lineA  forming  their  spec- 
tra, as  assert  that  beams  of  light  from  burning 
objects  carry  similar  characteristic  lines  into  their 
spectra— as  electric  action  is  always  developed  in 
disintegrating  conflagrations — and  so,  probably, 
depend  for  such  expressions,  in  both  cases,  upon 
electric  characteristics. 

If  these  are  the  conditions  or  characteristics  of 
electricity,  then  the  spectrum  of  solar  light  and 
the  spectrum  of  the  fused  metals  and  elemental 
gases  find  ready  analogy  in  similar  cross  lines  or 
bans,  without  necessitating  that  the  former  sliould 
be  in  Uie  fused  or  incandescent  state ;  while  the 
similar  lines  or  bars  in  the  latter  may  only  be 
developed  by  us  when  fused  or  decomposed.  Thus 
the  want  of  analogy  in  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
spectra,  in  the  color  of  the  bars,  may  readily  be 
accounted  for— the  absence  of  fire  in  the  former 
rendering  the  cross  bars  dark;  while  the  highly 
fused  state  of  the  latter  transforms  them  into 
brilliant  or  colored  lines. 

"With  this  data,  in  explanation  of  spectrum 
analogy,  we  may  do  away  with  the  ephemeral  and 
conflicting  hypothesis  of  spectroscopists,  *'that 
all  suns  or  visible  globe  creations  in  space,  except* 
ing  our  comparative  insignificant  planets,  are  only 
great  globes  of  fire,"  ever,  necessarily,  lessening  in 
brilliancy;  and  eventually,  as  necessarily,  to  be 
forever  blotted  out,  leaving  only  a  great  gulf  of 
blackness  pervading  space,  and  the  consequently 
extinguishing  all  dependent  organic  existences. 

As  vegetation  will  not  continue  to  grow  and 
retain  a  healthy  color  in  a  long  absence  of  solar 
light  and  heat,  however  much  artificial  light  and 
heat  (unless  the  same  is  electric)  be  supplied,  it 
warrants  us  in  assuming  that  actinic  and  vitalizing 
rays  do  not  emanate  from  a  mere  confiagration,  or 
molten  state  of  the  sun ;  hence  the  celestial  spec- 
trum theory  is  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  deemed  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  varied  beneficent  effects 
eternally  proceeding  from  our  great  luminary. 
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The  rosy  i)rotuberanco8,  or  knobs  of  li^ht,  seen 
durinj^  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  are  here  held  to  be 
electric  flashes  or  auroral  coruscations,  such  as 
seen  in  our  northern  lights. 

It  is  easy  to  jump  to  new  conclusions  from  new 
experiments,  but  unless  in  doing  so  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  well-known  phenomena, 
acceptance  for  such  hypothesis  should  be  withheld 
until  the  new  conclnsions  comport  with  the  known 
characteristics ;  which  is  certainly,  as  yet,  far  from 
being  the  case  with  celestial  spectra. 

It  would  bo  difficult  for  Uie  spectroscoplsts,  on 
their  assumption  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
being  due  to  its  molten  state,  to  account  for  heat 
fh>m  a  mere  conflagration  passing  throngh  all  the 
intervening  space  of  intense  cold,  calculated  to  be 
900  degrees  below  zero,  when  they  know  that  a 
large  fire  in  our  atmosphere  (dense  as  compared 
to  space)  can  not  be  felt  so  long  as  a  cold  column 
intervenes — witness  the  great  conflagration  in  New 
York  the  night  of  16th  December,  1885,  when  by 
its  light  I  could  see  to  read  fine  print  on  Staten 
Island,  six  miles  distant;  yet  a  thermometer  ex- 
posed to  its  rays  marked  only  one  degree  above 
zero ;  so  that  the  heat  from  that  great  wall  of  flrc 
was  not  there  perceptible;  while  Uie  water  froze 
in  the  engine  hose  only  a  few  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  conflagration,  and  the  large  body  of  snow, 
then  in  contiguous  streets,  remained  congealed,  or 
was  converted  into  ice. 

Heat  is  always  readily  developed  from  electricity 
at  or  near  the  conducting  body,  however  far 
removed  from  its  source  as  the  attracting  planets ; 
and  however  cold  may  be  the  intervening  stratum 
of  air — ^witness  Uie  intense  heat  of  the  condensed 
sparks,  or  of  the  lightning  stroke,  coming  from  a 
cool  cloud  and  passing  throngh  the  inten^enlng 
cold  air  high  in  the  heavens.  The  electric  fluid 
comes  cool  from  the  cloud,  and  is  only  developed 
into  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the  concentrated 
lightning  flash  before  reaching  the  earth  or  other 
contiguous  negative  body,  because  passing  so 
instantaneously  and  in  a  concentrated  stroke 
through  our  dense  air  it  burns  the  materials  of 
that  air;  whereas  the  Bun*8  electricity  comes 
through  the  thin  medium  of  space,  and  in  difiPused 
streams  to  the  many  points  of  attraction  of  the 
planets;  hence  there  is  nothing  intervening  to 
bum,  and,  thus,  the  snn*B  elecMcity  is  not  de- 
yeloped  into  light  and  heat  until  reaching  the 
planets,  and  so  is  not  lost  into  the  unattracting 
surrounding  space. 

Again,  let  spcctroscopista  on  the  solar  incandes- 
cent theory  account  for  the  always  black  centers 
of  solar  spots,  as  well  as  their  continnance  in  the 
same  positions  for  fi*om  several  up  to  sixty  and 
seventy  days ;  what  should  make  a  core  of  black, 
when  all  is  white  heat  below  and  incandescent 
fumes  above,  according  to  their  theory  ?  and  whence 
the  underlying  gray  penumbra  in  every  solar  spot 
being  of  about  equal  thickness  with  the  photo- 
sphere when  measured  by  a  micrometer?  and  how 
are  the  two  layers,  like  two  coatings  of  an  onion, 


so  long  continued  In  one  place  on  the  san*B 
surface  ?  How  can  such  conditions  be  while  the 
whole  body  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  Bi)ec^trO' 
scopists,  is  one  wild  caldron  of  intense  incandes- 
cence, throwing  oflf  flames  60  and  7t),000  miles 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  sun  ? 

CHAS.  B.   TOWKSBND. 


♦♦♦ 

Communism  and  National  Taxation. 

— By  a  recent  decision  of  Mr.  Delano,  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner,  the  Oneida  Community, 
the  Shaker  Societies,  and  other  associations  which 
live  together  in  a  co-operative  way,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  their  several  communities  as  one  fiunily 
each,  and  so  the  assessors  have  been  instructed  to 
allow  the  deduction  of  but  one  thousand  dollars 
from  its  income  taken  in  the  aggregate.  This 
decision,  being  made  at  this  late  hour,  and  in  view 
of  the  rights  of  these  people  as  individual  citizens, 
is  plainly  unreasonable  and  unjust  If  forty  or 
more  families  choose  to  combine  their  property 
and  efforts  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  siMScia) 
enterprise,  we  can  not  see  how  on  that  account 
they  forfeit  their  rights  as  individuals  to  the  pro- 
tection of  law.  Certainly  an  association  of  two 
or  three  hundred  people  can.  not  constitute  a 
"family"  in  the  sense  of  the  law  providing  for 
the  collection  of  the  tax  on  incomes.  Commis- 
sioner Delano  in  his  desire  to  increase  the  revenuo 
has  committed  a  manifest  error. 


A  Candid  Acknowledgment. — ^Lttlk 
CiTT,  Iowa.  Publisher  of  thb  Aherica^hbb- 
NOLOoiCAL  Journal — Dear  Sir :  I  commenced  to 
study  the  science  of  Phrenology  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  and  soon  became  impressed  with  Its 
importance.  George  Combe's  *'  System  of  Phrenol- 
ogy" is  about  the  ettent  of  my  study  with  the 
exception  of  your  3'ournai*,  which  I  read  two  years. 
There  is  enough  in  Mr.  Combe's  treatise  to  con- 
vince any  one  possessing  ordinary  perception  of 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science.  During 
the  past  two  years  I  have  applied  myself  to  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  the  mind  of  man  in 
connection  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  general 
laws  of  our  Creator,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Upon  these  grave  and  important  questions 
the  science  of  the  mind  has  given  me  more  light 
than  any  other  one  science  known  to  man.  I 
believe  that  science,  or  the  unfolding  of  the  laws 
of  the  Creator,  will  eventually  prove  and  sustain 
the  declarations  of  Christ  and  of  the  prophets ; 
but  I  look  upon  the  science  of  the  mind,  or  Phre- 
nology, as  being  the  key  to  the  Gospel  in  particu- 
lar ;  for  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  and  defino 
the  character  of  Christ  the  author  of  that  Gospel. 
Having  myself  become  a  believer  in  Christ  and  of 
life  beyond  the  grave,  and  this  very  mental  science 
being  the  medium  which  brought  about  this  happy 
result  for  me,  I  would  like  to  iUd  in  disseminating 
its  truths  among  my  fellow-men,  and  know  of  no 
better  way  at  present  than  by  extending  the  cir> 
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eolation  of  the  A.  P.  J.  Although  there  are  many 
that  do  not  believe  in  the  science,  and  attempt  to 
oppose  itf  it  is  still  advancing  rapidly ;  and  many 
even  who  professedly  oppose  it  make  nse  of  its 
terms  in  speaking  of  the  characters  of  men.  One 
thing  is  snre,  no  one  can  combat  snccessfolly  with 
any  treatise  or  system,  whether  true  or  false,  with- 
out first  becoming  acquainted  with  it;  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  truth,  such  as  is  revealed 
in  Phrenology,  would  be  but  to  indorse  it*  Con- 
sequently ignorant  combatants  are  little  to  be 
feared.  

Happiness  as  an  Abt. — ^Man  is  able 

to  operate  on  himself  and  on  the  events,  and 
hence  happiness  is  an  art.  Although  this  art  is 
not  found  in  the  encyclopediss,  I  believe  that  it 
not  the  less  deserves  our  examination. 

What  is  sorrow  ?  It  is  those  wishes  that  go  be- 
yond our  reach.  The  Orientals  write,  that  Or- 
mndz  once  approached  the  virtuous  Usbeck  and 
said  to  him,  ''  Express  a  wish,  and  I  will  fulfill  it*' 
"Creator  of  light,"  answered  the  sage,  "I  pray 
you  to  limit  my  wishes  for  the  only  good  that  I 
can  not  be  without" 

Will  ambition  jKicify  us?  He  that  Is  troubled 
with  it  is  like  the  child  who  imi^ines  that  the  top 
of  yonder  far-off  mountain  is  the  limit  of  the  ho- 
rizon :  but  from  this  mountain  to  the  next  the 
view  extends  again  over  unseen  spaces.  In  the 
mean  time  we  get  discouraged  and  lose  the  pa- 
tience that  is  necessary  to  decide  on  our  wishes. 
We  agitate  in  order  to  gain  a  fortune,  esteem,  and 
honor. 

Come,  Charron,  you  worthy  Mend  of  Montaigne, 
and  repeat  the  truth  for  us  in  your  powerful  and 
plain  language,  at  the  present  time  forgotten. 
*'  The  first  and  most  Important  advice  is  this :  Not 
to  nve  heedlessly,  like  nearly  all  men  do.  They 
have  no  taste  for  life ;  they  do  not  own  it ;  they 
do  not  enjoy  it ;  but  they  use  it  to  do  other  things. 
*  *  *  With  too  much  zeal,  they  attach  them- 
selves to  everything  possible.  Some  strive  for 
knowledge,  honor,  dignity,  riches ;  others  live  for 
pleasure,— they  hunt,  play,  and  try  to  pass  time 
away;  others  devote  themselves  to  speculations, 
fiincies,  discoveries;  others  apply  themselves  to 
the  management  of  estates,  to  do  business,  and  so 
forth ;  but  they  do  not  think  of  liying.  They  live 
like  as  they  were  destined  to  think  of  something 
else.  Life  is  for  them  like  an  apx>ointed  aim,  an 
alloirance  of  time  to  bestow  on  something  else. 
All  this  is  wrong ;  it  is  mischief  and  fraud,  conunit- 
tcd  against  themselves." 

Whc||  we,  without  confining  ourselves  to  any 
particular  system,  duly  consider  what  the  most  im- 
powUnt  and  essential  things  are  in  life,  we  find  that 
these  are— peace  of  mind,  independence,  health. 
Let  OS  aim  at  the  possession  of  these  good  things ; 
they  are  difficult  to  combine,  and  yet  if  they  were 
all  that  the  ambition  of  mankind  aimed  at,  what  a 
hi^py  change  would  take  place  on  earthi— i^h^ 
maiUfrom  J,  J>nxu 


;0  out  ffi0rre5p0nbent$* 


l»»^b^^^^^^^^»^^^S^^^^^^M* 


QUBSTIOKS  OF  "  GbNERAL  InTERKST  "  ONLY 
wiU  be  antwered  in  this  iUpartmmt,  We  have  no  »p<Ke 
to  gratify  idle  euriotity.  QueeUons  <^  pem>naliniere$i 
WiU  be  prompUy  answer^  by  letter^  if  aetamp  be  inckmd 
for  the  return  poetage. 

Legal  Education. — ^The  most  approv- 
ed method  of  obtaining  a  practical  knowleage'of 
legal  science  is  by  attending  the  prescribed  ses- 
sions of  a  good  law  school.  A  young  man  may 
road  law  in  an  office — ^in  accordance  with  the  old 
custom — ^but  he  will  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  that  which  may  never  be  of  u^e  to  him,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  resulting  from 
much  reading.  At  a  law  school  chief  attention  is 
given  by  the  faculty  to  those  subjects  which  will 
be  of  immediate  interest  to  the  student  when  he 
commences  to  practice.  The  writings  of  the  load- 
ing jurists  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  ana- 
lysed and  digested,  and  what  there  is  of  value  in 
them  to  the  attorney  and  counselor  is  .clearly 
pointed  out.  Sham  trials  or  *^  moot  courts  "  ara 
held,  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  take  part 
and  illustrate  as  far  as  may  be  his  legal  acquire- 
ments in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  discus- 
sion of  points  of  law,  the  address  to  the  jury,  and 
the  conduct  generally  of  causes  of  litigation.  Thus 
the  student  is  prepared  for  the  actual  business  of 
his  chosen  profession  in  the  most  practical  manner 
possible.  

Climate  op  Alaska. — ^D.  T.     Quea. 

Alaska,  according  to  my  geographv,  is  a  good  way 
north  of  Oregon,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  the  temper- 
ature is  but  a  little  colder,  if  any,  than  that  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.    Why  is  this  ?  ^ 

Ane,  Alaska,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Bus- 
sian  America,  is  situated  about  nine  hundred  miles 
farther  to  the  north  than  Boston,  and  its  moderate 
climate,  or  rather  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
southern  half  of  it,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  warm  stream  of  water  flowing  from  Formosa 
island  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Japan  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  the  great  volume  of  air  that  ac- 
companies this  stream,  maintains  the  temperature 
of  Alaska  at  a  much  higher  point  than  it  would  be 
were  it  not  thus  affected.  This  theory  is  held  by 
scientific  men,  some  (St  whom  assert  it  from  per- 
sonal exploration.         

Nambs    op   THE   Months.  —  W.   M. 

QiMs.  I  have  noticed  that  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  writing  or  speaking  of  any  particu- 
lar dates,  do  not  make  use  of  the  common  names 
of  the  months,  but  indicate  them  by  numbers,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  those  straight-laced  people 
allege  as  the  reason  for  their  practice  in  that  re- 
spect that  the  names  of  the  months  are  of  profane 
origin,  and  to  use  them  is  to  practice  a  kind  of 
idolatry.  Will  yon  take  the  trouble  to  give  m« 
and  other  readers  of  your  Joubnal  the  origin  of 
the.  names  January,  February,  March,  etc.  ? 

Ana,  1.  Jianuary  is  saeallcd  from  Janus,  who,  ac- 
cording, to.  the  Roman  mythology^  was  god  of  the 
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year,  and  presided  over  the  conuneixcemeiit  of  aU 
undertakings. 

%  February  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin,/%6rM0, 
I  purify ;  becaufie  in  thb  month  the  Romans  had 
certain  religious  ceremonials  designed  for  moral 
purification. 

3.  March  is  named  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
and  supposed  father  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome. 

4.  April  is  derived  from  qpn^  to  open,  because 
in  this  month  vegetation  began  to  open  and  bud. 

5.  May  is  either  from  mqforM,  old  men,  or  from 
Jfoia,  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
made  on  the  first  day. 

0.  June  is  either  from  Juno,  or  from  Juniorvs, 
young  men,  to^nrhom  the  month  was  dedicated. 

7.  July  is  from  Julius,  and  was  so  named  by  Au- 
gustus, in  honor  of  Julius  CsBsar. 

8.  August  is  named  in  honor  of  Augustus. 

9.  September  is  fh)m  wpCon,  seven ;  this  having 
been  the  seventh  month,  when  the  B^mans  began 
the  year  with  March. 

10.  October;  11.  November;  13^  December;  — 
these  names  respectively  signify  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  and  were  given  when  March  was  reck- 
oned the  first  month. 

Perhaps  some  better  names  might  be  substituted 
for  all,  or  those  especially  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  classical  mythology  or  the  mere  perpetua- 
tion of  certain  Roman  emperors ;  but  they  have 
been  used  so  long,  and  are  so  thoroughly  diflhsed 
in  modem  literature,  that  it  would  be  veiy  difficult 
to  bring  about  an  entire  change. 

Catarrh — Cause  and  Cure. — The 

chief  cause  of  this  disagreeable  and  sometimes  fa- 
tal malady  is  found  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
system.  The  secretory  vessels  being  clogged  with 
effete  matter  are  dull  and  sluggish,  and  the  insens- 
ible excreta  of  the  body  not  finding  ready  passage 
through  these  their  proper  outlets,  are  dispersed 
through  the  system,  the  nostrils  soon  becoming 
choked  up  with  the  refrise  matter  which,  disap- 
pointed by  the  blockade  of  its  normal  channels, 
seeks  egress  through  them. 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  organs  of  secretion 
is  due  to  improper  diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  if 
we  remedy  it  by  resorting  to  those  hygienic  meas- 
ures which  are  according  to  the  laws  of  health, 
we  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remove  the  root  of 
catarrhal  troubles.  The  use  of  too  much  greasy, 
highly-seasoned, and hard-to-be-dlgested  food;  the 
lack  of  out-of-door  exercise  to  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  to  tone  up  and  strength- 
en the  whole  system ;  the  lack  of  snfilcient  sleep 
for  the  thorough  rest  of  the  bodily  functions,  espe- 
cially of  the  nervous  system ;  the  infi^uency  of 
thorough  ablutions ;  and  the  absence  of  system  in 
daily  life,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  which  most  men  are  culpable  who 
complain  of  ill-health  with  reference  to  the  stom- 
ach, liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc. 

Good,  wholesome,  fk-ee  food,  like  Graham  bread, 


potatoes,  rice,  hominy,-  oatmeal,  vegetables  plainly 
cooked,  frosh  lean  meat  without  rich  gravies  or 
condiments,  ripe  fruits  in  the  natural  or  plainly 
stewed  shape,  eaten  at  regular  times  and  with  due 
regard  to  its  suitability  at  the  times  respectively  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  will  not  only  strengthen 
and  refi-esh  the  animal  man,  but  aid  in  brining 
about  that  balance  of  the  different  functions  which 
we  call  health.  •  

CoMPARATivB    Memory.  —  Why    do 

some  persons  remember  things  which  occurred  in 
childhood  more  distinctly  than  those  of  a  later  pe- 
riod? 

An».  We  presume  that  this  very  general  feature 
is  due,  first,  to  the  fajci  that  striking  occurrences 
are  more  impressive  on  the  delicate  and  susceptible 
minds  of  children,  and  more  thoroughly  absorb 
their  attention;  second, — ^the  mind  in  childhood 
is  in  a  formative  state,  and,  like  the  amber  of  the 
East,  whatever  sinks  into  its  plastic  substance  be- 
comes fixed,  and  a  component  part  of  it, 

It  is  because  of  the  receptive  quality  of  the 
youthful  mind  that  it  is  so  important  for  children 
to  be  trained  in  habits  of  application  and  order. 
*'  Youth  is  the  season  of  improvement'' 

Milk. — ^Wabhington,  D.  C.    Editob 

Phbenologioal  JoubnaI/— iltar  jSir:  I  observe 
that  you  answer  correspondents  through  vonr 
columns.  Will  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  inform 
me  whether  milk  is  or  is  not  healthy  as  an  article 
of  food? 

iliu.  Milk  is  evidently  healthy  food  for   the 

young,  and  may  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  by 

adults  without  ii^ury.    But  after  one's  teeth  are 

cut,  ixther  food  is  better.    Milk  is  for  babea  and 

other  sucklings ;  more  solid  substances  should  be 

used  by  those  having  teeth. 

Medical  Education. — ^We   think    it 

well  for  a  student  of  medicine  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantages  found  in  educational  institutlona 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  old-school  treat- 
n&ent,  as  such  institutions  are  the  more  generally 
recognized  by  legal  anthority  and  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  After  obtaining  his  degree  in  regular 
course,  a  student  may  then  elect  what  system  he 
pleases,  and  the  instruction  he  has  received  io 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  fh>m  old-school 
professors  will  apply  as  well  to  the  later  systems, 
and  constitute  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  hia 
future  attainments  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge.  We  favor  that  line  of  practice  which 
would  make  use  of  the  good  In  all  the  systems, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  hami>ered  or  restricted  by 
the  dogmatic  views  of  no  one.  ^ 

Cold   Feet,  How  to   Keep   them 

Wabm.— Wear  soft,  easy,  woolen  stockings ;  wear 
easy  boots  or  shoes.  Bathe  the  feet  in  cold  water 
on  rising  every  morning.  Rub  them  vigorously 
with  the  hands  night  and  morning  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Walk,  run,  dance,  and 
they  will  keep  warm. 
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Db«38  of  a  LvonntSR. — Would  it  be ' 

•pproprlmto  for  ft  lecinrer  to  appear  upon  the  eta^e  , 
In  a  bukck  aresa-coat,  black  pantalooDB,  and  white 
▼est  ?  or  should  all  Ms  dothuu;  be  black  ? 

An$,  If  in  Europe,  the  above,  with  white  kid 
gloves,  would  be  deemed  appropriate  before  a 
fashionable  audience.  But,  in  republican  America, 
we  are  not  so  fonnaL  One  may  appear  on  the 
platform  in  this  country  in  ordinary  or  eveiy-day 
attire— very  much  ss  he  would  appear  elBewhere, 
«nd  it  would  be  oonsidered  sidtable.  If  the  speak- 
er should  ban  from  Alaska  or  from  Oreenland,  we 
ahould  deem  it  appropriate  for  him  to  appear  in 
Us  natfm  costume.  Or  if  he  represent  our  Rocky 
Mountain  Indians,  he  might  wear  a  blanket  If 
from  China  or  Japan,  he  would  dress  as  the 
Celestials  and  the  Japs  dress.  Most  Americans 
dress  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

Growtb  of  Organs. — Can  I  cultivate 

any  phrenological  on^an  to  the  hifrhest  grade  in 
three  years  ?  ff  not,  how  long  would  it  take  ? 

Am.  We  think  three  years  too  short  a  time; 
and  It  depends  somewhat  on  how  much  there  is  to 
start  with.  If  one  is  by  nature  pretty  near  the  top 
of  the  scale,  and  has  a  good  constitution,  he  can 
the  sooner  reach  the  highest  point.  Train  and 
edncate  what  you  have.  If  you  have  two  talents, 
double  them  and  be  thankful,  and  not  repine 
because  you  can  not  make  them  to  be  ten.  Re- 
ward comes  from  the  faithful  using  that  which  we 
have,  not  from  mere  abundance.  He  who  by 
Industry  made  four  talents  firom  two,  received  the 
same  praise  and  blessing  as  he  did  who  made  ten 
talents  out  of  Ave.        

The  Sex  op  Eggs. — ^Tg  there  any  way 

of  foretelling  the  sex  of  eggs  ? 

.4iUL  When,  on  examining  an  egg,  by  holding  it 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
eaadle,  the  vivifying  speck  is  seen  exactly  on  the 
top,  such  an  egg,  it  Is  said,  will  produce  a  male 
bird ;  but  11^  on  the  contrary,  the  speck  be  on  one 
side,  it  win  produce  a  female. .  It  is  said,  also,  that 
the  sex  of  the  embryo  bird  may  be  distinguished 
bj  the  shape  of  the  tf^  \  as,  if  the  e^  is  elongated 
In  shape  it  will  contain  a  male,  but  if  more  glob- 
ular it  will  contain  a  female.  So  that,  if  these 
faidleaUoBa  be  true,  either  sex  may  be  propagated 
at  pleasure,  which  is  not  yet  known  to  be  the 
ease  in  any  other  daae  of  animal  creation.  So 
•ays  the  Stodt  Orwoer.  It  Is  claimed  by  physiolo- 
gists that  this  question  of  sex  may  be  pre-deter- 
mfned ;  that  it  is  governed  by  law  which,  under- 
stood and  applied,  will  result  in  man^s  control  and 
direction  of  the  matter.  We  are  stiU  learners. 
Ko  one  knows  it  alL     — 

CoKSANOuiHsous  Mabbiaobs. — A  phy- 
•Idaa  writes  us  from  the  New  Bominion  as  follows : 
*'  Knowing  the  deep  Interest  you  take  in  whatever 
coQcems  tne  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  from  use  high  opinion  formed  of  you 
from  reading  the  Pbbbholooioai.  Jouhnal  and 
llstenimr  to  your  lectures,  and  the  great  interest  I 
fbel  on  tills  subject.  Is  a  sufficient  apology,  if  any  is 
for  addreselBg  yon  in  this  manner  and 


asking  vour  opinion  on  the  subject  of  consanguin- 
ity or  the  intermarriage  of  blood-relations. 

"  The  secret  of  my  asking  this  of  you  is  a  contem- 
plated marriage  to  a  Bccond  or  third  coasin.  Her 
nther  was  flret  cousin  to  my  mother.  My  own 
father  and  mother  are  second  or  third  cousins,  and 
have  four  deaf  and  dumb  children.  The  lady  in 
question  is  light  complexion  and  nervous  temper- 
ament, and  mvself  dark.  Parents  of  both  healthy, 
and  over  sixty.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  the  marriage  of  first  or  second 
cousins  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Bible  or  by  English 
law.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  name  some 
authors  on  the  subject  ?  " 

An».  In  reply  we  may  state  that  the  subject  of 
intermarriage  is  fully  considered  in  our  work  o« 
Wedlock,  to  which  our  correspondent  is*  referred. 
We  think  it  safer  in  such  cases  to  look  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  relationship.  If  *' variety  be  the 
spice  of  life,"  why  not  practically  apply  the  prin- 
ciple? Why  take  such  risks  of  imbecility,  or 
insanity,  or  a  loss  of  the  senses  ? 

Shorthand    Writer — ^iLLixoia — To 

enable  one  to  become  an  expert  in  this  most  valu- 
able art  he  should  possess  an  organization  of  flue 
tone,  the  mental  temperament  predominating. 
The  perceptive  faculties  as  a  class  should  be  well 
developed,  so  as  t6  render  him  observing  and 
quick  to  apprehend,  while  his  reflective  discem- 
ment  should  be  naturally  clear,  and  strengthened 
by  education.  A  quick  car,  a  quick  mind,  and  a 
ready  hand  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Uiat  peculiar  order  of  mentality  which 
we  distinguish  by  the  term  ''  aptitude"  for  the  pro- 
fcdsiou  of  the  reporter. 

EnjotrsyEsg. — What  diet  is  best  for 

a  i>erBon  who  is  constantly  billons  ? 

An%.  One  in  which  tart  fhiit  and  unbolted  wheat- 
en  bread  constitute  the  leading  articles.  Avoid 
fiitty  matter,  too  much  sugar,  fine  flour  bread, 
spices,  and  condiments  in  generaL 

YosBMiTE. — How  should  it  be  pro- 
nounced ?  and  what  is  its  origin— Indian,  French, 
or  Spanish  ?  He  who  knou»— no  guessing— please 
reply. 


{AU  vforkt  noUeed  in  Tn  PrnmrobMiKiAL  JomorAi. 
maifb$ord«red/iromtAitqM^<ii^fif^^ot9annntd.} 

The  Student's  MakttaTi  of   Medical 

Elbctrioitt.  Showing  its  most  seientlflc  and 
rational  application  to  all  forms  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  Disease.  By  Professor  William  White, 
M.D.  Boston,  Mass.  12mo  *  pp.  191 ;  cloth. 
Price,  $3.    For  sale  at  this  offlce. 

Hits  new  work  on  the  curative  powers  of  elee- 
tricity  and  galvanism,  although  by  no  means 
claiming  to  exhaust  so  important  a  subject,  es- 
pecially as  it  Is  a  comparatively  new  one  to  medl- 
cists,  is  neverthelesa  fbll  and  pertinent  enough  for 
the  use  of  those  who  would  obtain  a  fair  knowl- 
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ed^e  of  the  methods  and  processes  in  use  by 
medical  electricians. 

The  book  is  well  fitted  to  the  place  of  an  intro- 
ductory treatise,  and  at  the  same  time  may  answer 
as  a  guide  to  Bucccssfol  practice.  Instmction  is 
given  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
electrical  machines  and  batteries,  and  detailed 
advice  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

The  author  does  not  ignore  other  schools  of 
medication  in  his  evident  zeal  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  his  favorite  method,  but  is  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  the  more  common  practice 
pf  medicine  has  much  virtue  In  the  treatment  of 
many  forms  of  disease.  He  would  institute  if 
possible  a  new  school  of  medicine  by  combining 
the  useful  of  'the  old  and  more  recent  methods,  as 
he  feels  '*  that  whatever  enables  us  US  restore  this 
harmony  (the  perfectly  balanced  or  normal  con- 
dition of  the  different  functions  of  the  human 
body  or  health)  is  an  aid  to  nature  and  a  sure 
means  for  the  restoration  of  health  and  a  blessing 
to  humanity."  

The  Subjection  of  Womex.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.    Pamphlet    12mo ;  pp.  183.    Price, 
50  cents.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

We  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  the  opening 

paragraph  of  Mr.  Milk'  essay,  which  indicates  the 

drift  of  his  reasoning :  "  The  object  of  this  essay  is 

to  explain  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  the  grounds  of 

an  opinion  which  I  have  held  from  the  very  earliest 

period  when  I  had  formed  any  opinions  at  all  on 

social  or  political  matters,  and  which,  instead  of 

being  weakened  or  modified,  has  been  constantly 

growing  stronger  by  the  progress  of  refiection  and 

the  experience  of  life :  that  the  principle  which 

regulates  the  existing  social  relations  between  the 

sexes — the  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the 

other— is  wrong  in  itself,  and  now  one  of  the  chief 

hindrances  to  human  improvement;  and  that  it 

ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  principle  of  perfect 

equality,  admitting  no  power  or  privilege  on  the 

one  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other." 

In  Press.— To  be  piibUshed  immedi- 
ately. The  two  great  works  of  Nature  and  Reve- 
lation ;  or,  the  "  Cosmos  and  the  Logos."  Being  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  progression  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  cause  to  effect;  more  particularly  of 
the  earth  and  the  solar  system ;  the  modns  oper- 
andi of  the  creation  of  Vegetables,  Animals,  and 
Man;  and  how  they  are  types  and  symbols  by 
which  the  Creator  wrote  the  Logos.  Illustrated 
by  the  first  cliapters  of  Genesis.  By  George  Field. 
The  author  adopts  the  following  as  mottoes : 

''  Man  is  never  forbid  to  learn  the  Sciences,  Inas- 
much as  they  are  useful  to  life,  and  delightful ;  nor 
is  he  who  is  in  faith  forbidden  to  think  and  speak 
as  the  learned  in  the  world ;— 4>ut  from  this  princi- 
ple to  believe  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  confirm 
sphdtual  and  heavenly  truths  by  natural  truths,  in 
terms  fMnillar  to  the  learned  world,  as  far  as  lies  in 
bis  power."— A.  C.  ISO. 


**  It  is  a  duty  wc  owe  to  God  as  the  fountain  and 
author  of  all  truth,-— who  is  Tbuth  itbblv  ;  and  it 
is  a  duty  also  we  owe  ourselves,  if  we  deal  candidly 
and  sincerely  .with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our 
minds  constantly  disposed  to  entertain  and  receive 
truth,  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it,  or  under  what- 
ever appearances." — ^Logkb. 

Price  of  the  woric,  post-paid,  is  $8.  It  may  be 
ordered  from  this  oflice. 

The  Ovebtctbe  op  Angels.    By  Henry 

Ward  Beecher.  One  volume,  13moj  pp.  55; 
cloth.  Price,  $2  50.  New  Tork :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

The  book  is  a  part  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher* s  forthcoming  work,  the  *'  Life  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ,''  upon  which  he  has  been  for  somo 
years  busily  engaged.  The  portion  now  offered  to 
the  public  is  descriptive  of  the  events  clustering 
about  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord.  The  charming 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  the  poetic 
imagery  and  beauty  of  sentiment  with  which  it 
abounds,  the  delicate  and  tender  treatment  of 
Mary's  experience  of  motherhood,  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Orient  in 
that  day — ^indeed,  all  its  parts  and  features  are 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  ft-eshness  and  origi- 
nality which  Mr.  Beecher  brings  to  whatever 
subject  he  touches.  It  is  a  book  which,  from  the 
universal  desire  of  the  public  to  know  something 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  forthcoming  volume,  will  bo 
eagerly  sought  

History  of  Engtjlnd,  from  the  Fall 

OF  WOLSBT  TO  THB  DEATH  OP  ElIZABBTH.      Bt 

James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A..  Late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Pp.  480  and  50S.  12mo ;  doth.  Price,  $1  25 
each.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  <fe  Go. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  as  it  is  now.  the  cheapest 

histories  of  England.    Mr.  Froude  has  won  the 

hearts  and  minds  of  bis  readers.    The  publlahen 

are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for 

placing  so  valuable  a  work  within  their  reach  tX 

so  small  a  price.  

Songs  of  Life.     Selected  from  many 

sources.  With  numerous  illustrations  fi*om 
original  designs,  by  Hennessy^^Darlcy,  Gris- 
wold,  Fenn.  Eytlnge,  Herrick,  Ward,  uoppin, 
etc.,  etc.  One  small  quarto  volume;  pp.  198; 
cloth  gilt  Price,  $5.  New  York:  ChArlea 
Scribner  &  Co. 

This  Is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most 

elegant  and  sumptuous  books  of  the  season.    It  is 

as  rich  in  matter  as  it  is  beautiful  In  finish^    A 

more  appropriate  gift  can  scarcely  be  found  in  tha 

line  of  choice  books.    

The.Qates  Ajar.     By  Elisabeth  Stuart 

Phelps.  With  Illustrations  by  Jessie  Cartis. 
One  volume,  12mo ;  pp.  'i^ ;  cloth.  Price,  $3  50. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

It  is  In  beautiful  type,  on  heavy,  tinted  paper, 
with  rod  borders.  The  illustrations  are  all  charac- 
teristic of  the  lessons  taught  The  publishers  have 
dressed  it  In  a  chaste  holiday  style,  which  they 
know  how  to  do  so  welL  This  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  the  past  year. 
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Lamps,  Pttchebs,  akd  Trumpeto.  Leo- 
tores  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes,  Biographical,  Historical/ 
and  Slncidatorr,  of  eFery  order  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, from  the  Great  Preachers  of  all  af^es. 
By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  Minister  of  Queen 
Bqnare  Chapel,  Brigrhlon,  author  of  **  Words- 
worth :  an  Esthetic  Bio;?raphy,"  **  Dark  Sayings 
on  a  Harp,^'  etc  Second  series.  One  volume, 
12mo;  pp.  308;  cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  New 
(fork:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

A  ainipilar  title  to  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
book.  Young  clergymen  will  ^*dip  into  it**  with 
a  relish.  It  is  so  snggestlve — ^nor  this  alone;  it 
feeds  the  mind  and  nourishes  the  souL  Here  are 
grouped  together  the  best  sayings  of  the  best 
l^eachers.  A  chapter  on  written  and  extempore 
sermons  is  well  considered.  The  two  volumes 
win  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

HVir-D  Spobts  OP  the  World  :   A  book 

of  Natural  Hiatory  and  Adventure.  By  James 
Greenwood,  author  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Reaben  Davidger,"  "The  True  History  of  a 
Little  Ragamuffin.**  "The  Seven  Curses  of 
London,**  etc.  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  illustrationa.  One  volume,  13mo;  pp. 
474 ;  cloth.  Price,  $2  50.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  spirited  engravings 
of  every  species  of  wild  beast;  full  descriptions 
of  their  nature,  habits,  and  modes  of  hunting 
them ;  daager»  in  field  and  forest;  and  all  about 
wfld  life  among  bears,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  ele- 
phants, and  lesser  game,  this  is  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen.  — 

Old    Tb8T\ment    Shadows    op    New 

Testament  Tbuths.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  author 
of  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  His  Life  and  Teachings,** 
etc.  With  designs  by  Dor6,  Delaroche,  Durham, 
and  Parsons.  One  volume,  octavo;  pp.  218; 
doth.  Price,  $9.  Beveled  edges,  93  50.  New 
Torit :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

A  beautiful  book ;  nicely  illustrated,  printed  on 

tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  gilt,  suitable  for  a 

present  at  all  seasons.  

Thk  Story  op  Elizabeth,  with  other 
Sketches.  By  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  House- 
hold Edition.  One  voL,  12mo ;  pp.  282 ;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  25.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Besides  inheriting  something  of  her  father's  rare 
gifts  in  authorship,  Kiss  Thackeray  brings  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  to  the  art  of  story  writing,  which 
enables  her  to  exceL     

Poems  by  William  WujMys.    Edited  by 

Benson  J.  Losslng.  One  volume,  12mo ;  pp.  lf)8 ; 
cloth.  Priee,  $L  Poughkeepsle :  Archibald 
Wilson. 

We  knew  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  somewhat  inti- 
mately, and  always  regarded  him  one  of  the  most 
genial,  affectionate,  capable,  yet  modest  of  men. 
Had  his  Sclf-Esteem  been  a  characteristic  trait  the 
world  wonld  have  heard  more  of  him.  He  knew 
mch  and  wrote  well,  vas  very  interesting  in  con- 
venation,  bat  modestly  hid  his  talent,  so  that  but 
few  knew  him  well  enough  to  appreciate  the  gem 
that  was  lUd  fai  the  casket  of  his  ''  fine-grained** 
frame.     This  voliime  !•  published  by  his  son 


'*  solely  to  honor  his  memory,**  the  poems  being 
culled  from  the  many  that  he  had  written.  His 
likeness  embellishes  the  book  as  a  froutispiece. 

The   Ladies   op   the   White   Hoitse. 

By  Laura  Carter  Holloway.  With  fifteen  Steel 
Engravings.  One  vol,  8vo;  pp.  058;  cloth. 
Price,  $3  50.  New  York:  United  States  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

This  volume  comes  before  the  public  from  a 
young  writer,  and  makes  a  quiet  advent,  with  no 
trumpet  sounds  or  flourishing  of  capitals,  and, 
like  its  author,  surprises  one  so  unceremoniously 
that  you  don*t  know  till  afterward  that  you  have 
been  surprised.  In  her  Introduction  Mrs.  Hollo- 
way  says,  **  In  all  cases  there  is  but  one  plain  rule 
to  follow,  and  that  I  conceive  to  be  a  truthful 
expression  of  opinions,  founded  on  a  fair  and 
sufficiently  full  investigation.  Biased  in  Judg- 
ment toward  none,  withholding  naught  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  fearless  .in  truth  to 
myself  as  to  the  persons  of  whom  I  write,  the 
book,  with  Its  faults  and  merits,  Is  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  discerning  public.**  The  spirit 
evinced  in  the  above  quotation  prevails  through 
all  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  our  trouble  has 
been  to  tear  ourselves  from  its  I)ages  when  once 
having  begun  to  read. 

History  op  Americax  Socialism.    By 

John  H.  Noyes.  One  vol.,  octavo;  pp.  674 
Price,  ^    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  6i,  Co. 

Here. is  a  complete  record  of  all  the  socialistic 
experiments — ^foilnres  and  successes — ever  tried  in 
this  country.  The  venerable  Father  Noyes,  as  he 
is  called  by  the  Oneida  and  Walllngford  communis 
ties,  of  which  ho  may  be  called  the  founder,  has 
given  many  years  to  the  study  of  socialism,  and  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  competent  man  living  to 
give  this  history.  Those  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  a  detailed  statement  of  American  social- 
ism in  this  large  and  handsomely  printed  voluma 

A  Tale  op  ExEjiNrTY,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Gerald  Masscy.  One  volume,  ISmo ;  pp.  370 ; 
cloth.  Price,  $2.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  <ft 
Co. 

The  poet  pours  out  his  soul  In  rhythmic  meas- 
ure, drawing  inspiration  from  the  eternal  world ; 
painting  pictures  in  words  which  should  never 
Dade.  This  book  of  poems  is  printed  fh>m  advancff 
sheets,  and  is  the  "Author's  Edition.** 

The  Comic  History  of  thb  United 

States,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America  to  times  long  subsequent  to  the  present. 
By  John  D.  Sherwood.  With  orisinal  illustra- 
tions. By  Harry  Scratchley.  One  volume, 
.  12mo;  pp.  549;  cloth.  Price,  9d  50.  Boston:, 
Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 

That  "  there  is  many  a  truth  spoken  in  jest  **  is 

verified  in  this  history.    The  author  serves  up  our 

American  history  in  many  aspects ;  but  with  funny 

pictures,  such  as  must  attract  every  eye.    The 

work  is  published  in  the  best  style.    Letter-press, 

paper,  binding,  ete.,  are  of  the  best 
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The  9roRT  of  a  Bad  Boy.    By  Thomas 

Bailey  Aldrlch.    With  DliistrfttioiiB.    One  vol., 

12mo;  pp.  361;  cloth.    Price,  $1  50.    Boeton: 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  boys  and  girls  will  at  once  recognize  In  this 
book  their  funiliar  friend  who  presented  himself 
to  them  in  ^*Onr  Young  Folks,'*  with  all  his 
pranlu  and  antics,  his  incidents  and  accidents.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  Uked  to  get  into  ''tight'' 
places  for  the  ftin  of  getting  out  again  successfully. 
We  are  most  interested  in  the  part  taken  by  his 
■uure  Glpeey  and  the  monkey,  Prince  Zany. 

Directions  for  Cookbry  in  its  Vari- 
ous B&ANCHSB.  By  Miss  Leslie.  Sixtieth  Edi- 
tion. One  voU ;  pp.  528 ;  12mo,  cloth.  Price, 
$1  50.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Carey  Baird,  and 
for  sale  at  this  office.  Sent  by  mail  firee  of 
postage. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  longevity  and  large 
growth  are  more  likely  to  foUow  generous  living 
on  good  diet  than  otheiwise,  that  is,  good  food 
nicely  cooked;  and  how  is  one  to  cook  well 
unless  they  know  how?  and  in  this  book  Miss 
Leslie  has  endeavored  to  teach  good  cookery  by 
giving  nearly  a  thousand  recipes.  Probably  no 
other  cookery  book  has  had  a  wider  circulation 
than  has  Miss  Leslie's  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  we  think  her  style  rather  expensive  for  the 
pocket  and  of  health. 

The  Northwestern  Parmer  is  a 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Rural  Life  and  Practical 
Duties.  Estabhshed  1805,  and  published  at  $1 50 
a  year,  by  T.  A.  Bland  <fc  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

This  is  a  capital  Journal  for  Western  fanners, 

giving  the  gist  of  current  ftgricultural  Utoratiire, 

published  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  sections 

of  our  country.    Sample  numbers  arc  only  fifteen 

cents.    Try  it  

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Relating 

to  an  Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Kefcrence. 
•  Edited  oy  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  (xreat  Britain ;  and  Revised  for  the  use 
of  American  Readers.  One  vol.,  octavo;  pp. 
541 ;  clotli.  Price,  $6.  New  York :  Harper  <& 
Brothers. 

We  have  here  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  most 

nsefol  work  of  roferenoe.    It  is  indispensable  to 

those  who   require  accurate   knowledge     The 

history  of  all  great  events  of  the  world  is  here 

given  in  alphabetical  order.    The  work  has  no 

oompetitor  in  its  line. 

The     Sermosts     of     Henry     Ward 

Beecher,  in  Plytnouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  From 
Verbatim  Reports.  By  T.  J.  Elllnwood. 
"Plymouth  Pulpit."  Second  Series.  March- 
September,  1800.  One  volume ;  cloth ;  octavo ; 
pp.  466.    Price,  $&    New  York :  J.  B.  Ford. 

Here  we  have  the  "thunder  from  Plymouth 

Pulpit''   substantially  bound.     Yes,  the  words 

which  were  spoken  now  live  in  letters  to  enliven 

the  senses  and  awaken  the  souL    We  are  glad  to 

luve  the  great  preacher  nioelj  bound. 


Lost    in  the   Jvnglb.      Narrated  for 

Young  People.  By  Paul  Du  Challhi,  author 
of  "Discoveries  in  Equatorial  Africa,*^  "WUd 
Life  Under  the  Equator,'*  "  Journey  to  Ashango 
Land,'*  "Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  efe. 
With  numerous  engravings.    One  voL,  12uio; 

B>.    257;    cloth.     Frice,   $1  75.     New  York: 
arper  <fe  Brothers. 

Here  Is  sensation  for  juveniles.     What  would 

Du  Chaillu  do  without  his  gorilla  ?    Well,  this  ia 

his  capital,  and  he  makes  it  pay  him  good  interest. 

The  book  has  lots  of  spirited  pictures. 

The  Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom, 

and  the  "Gates  Wide  Open"  to  the  Fntura 
Earth  and  Heaven.  Adventism,  Mlllenarlanism. 
and  a  gross  Materialism  Exposed  and  Refute^  and 
the  true  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  as  proniised 
in  the  latter-day  glory  of  Earth  and  the  consum- 
mated glories  of  Heaven  unfolded,  embracing 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  New  Era,  the 
Coming  of  ChriiBt,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead^ 
Messiah's  Triumph  over  Hadea,  the  Judgment 
Ordeal,  the  Future  Heaveuly  Glory.  By  a  Con- 
grogational  Minister.  One  volume,  12nio;  pp. 
892;  cloth.  Price,  $160.  New  York :  N.  TibMa 
<feCo. 

A  singular  work  by  a  singular  person—what  la 

his  name? — ^It  is  prose  and  poetry;  history  and 

philosophy,  sacred  and  secular.    The  title  tells  the 

rest  — ^ 

The  Odes  and  Episodes  of  Horace. 

A  Metrical  TransL^tion  into  English.  With 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lvttou.  With  Latin  Text.  From  the  EdiUona 
of  Orielli,  Macleane,  and  Tonge.  One  voL, 
12mo;  pp.521;  cloth.  Price,  $lT&.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Here  is  a  book  for  poets  and  classical  scholars. 

Lord  Lytton's  translation  is  believed  to  be  one  of 

the  best  yet  produced.  -^-- 

Wives  and  Widows  ;   or,  the  Broken 

Life.  By  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens>  author  of 
''  Ruby  Gray's  Strategy,"  "  The  Cn»e  of  Gold,'* 
"The  Rejected  Wife^^  "  The  Old  Homestead," 
"The  Heiress,"  etc.,  etc.  One  volume.  12mo; 
pp.  409;  cloth.  Price,  $1  7S.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 

Few  writers  of  fiction  wield  the  pen  with  mora 

effect  while  expressing  emotion  or  in  describing 

ocurreuces  which  are  in  themselves  startling,  or 

in  making  word-pictures  of  scenery.   Mrs.  Stephena 

has  written  much  and  acceptably.    Her  writings 

exhibit  her  as  she  is — a  woman  of  strong  feeling, 

self-poised,  .and  capable  of  makhog  others  who 

come  in  contact  with  her/Ml  her  power. 

Lb  Bon  Ton,  Joaroal  de  Modes,  is  a 

monthly  report  of  Paris  Fashions.  Price,  $T 
per  year,v75  cents  per  copy. 

Die    Modrnwslt.      An    Illustrated 

Monthly  Magazine  for  Fashions  and  Fancy- 
work.  Price,  $8  per  year,  or  85  cents  per  copy. 
New  York :  8.  T.  Taylor. 

These  publications— intended  for  ladies— come  to 

us  with  their  ftesh  pages  and  beautifU  engmvia^ ; 

and  with  their  many  usetol  hints  for  those  who 

oultlvale  the  household  comforts  and  elegandaa^ 

are  worth  the  prices  aeked  for  them. 
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Thx  Sfaiosh  Babbbk.    A  Tale  of  the 

Bible  In  Spain.  By  the  anihor  of  "  Mary  Pow- 
elL^*  Que  Tolume,  12mo:  pp.  SOO;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  36.    New  tork :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

A  book  of  **good  qaaUty,"  whatever  may  be 

thosgfat  of  the  subject  of  this  story.    Just  now, 

when  efforts  are  being  made  by  nearly  **all  the 

world**  to  hare  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  splrita- 

ftlly  blind  opened  to  the  light  of  tme  Christianity, 

and  to  the  Qniversal  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures, 

this  l>ook  will  hare  a  peculiar  interest. 

Ths  TRonr  Book.    By  Elizabelh  Stnart 

Phelps.  One  volume,  12mo;  pp.  118;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  50.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  <fe  Go. 

A  book  for  children,  profusely  illnstrated,  glvlog 
an  insight  into  all  Trotty^s  ups  and  downs  in  life. 
Poor  Trotty  does  not  look  much  like  a  doctor, 
even  though  he  has  on  a  man^s  hat  which  he  wears 
Greeley  fashion,  and  a  man^s  dressing-gown  trail- 
ing behind  him  with  a  bottle,  etc,  in  his  hands. 
We  should  not  like  to  be  that  baby  who  had  to 
t*ke  a  whole  bottle  of  aconiium— outside,  how- 
ever.   

Thb  Cathbdrai*.     By  James  Russell 

LowelL  One  volume,  l&no;  pp.  58:  cloth. 
Price,  $1  as.    Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Here  is  sense  and  sentiment  combined.    The 

reader  may  almost  realize  himself  in  the  very 

atmosphere  of  the  grand  old  cathedral  of  which 

the  poet  sings.    A  beautiful,  beautiful  book. 

Marcus  Wablaio)  ;  or,  The  Long  Moss 

Spring.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  One  vol., 
lano;  pp.  287.  Price,  $1  75  in  green  morocco 
doth.    PbUadeli^ia :  J .  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers. 

The  popularity  of  this  lady*s  stories  Is  attested 

by  their  ertensive  sale.    The  publishers  are  bring- 

ii^  them  out  in  uniform  style,  laige  type,  thick 

pi^ier,  and  bound  in  fimcy  muslin. 

Ak  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Infant 

MORTAI.ITT.  By  John  W.  Thrailklll,  M.D.  Be- 
ing a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  feebleness 
Mkd  diseases  which  afflict  and  destroy  so  many 
children.  Price.  50  cents.  Si  Louis,  Mo. : 
8.  W.  Book  and  Publishing  Co. 

It  contains  many  uscfkil  suggestions,  which,  if 

acted  on,  would  lead  to  bettering  the  conditions 

of  childhood,  and  in  the  preservation  of  health. 

Tbb  Family  Doom;  or,  The  Sin  of  a 

Countess.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  £.  N.  Southworth. 
One  VOL,  12mo :  pp.  860 ;  cloth  $1  7S«  naper  $1  50. 
Philadelphia:  T.  P.  Peterson  A  Brothers.  Also 
for  sale  by  the  American  News  Co. 

Another  story  by  this  prolific  author.  But  why 
the  sin  of  a  countess?  why  not  the  sin  of  an  au- 
thoress ?  All  have  sins  enough  to  answer  for ;  but 
the  «owil0M  should  not  have  sinned. 

Rena  ;   OB,  The  Snow  Bibd.    By  Mrs. 

Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  author  of  ** Linda:  or, 
The  Young  Pilot  of  the  Creole.**  One  volume, 
ISmo ;  pp.  213;  in  green  morooeo  cloth.  Price, 
$1  79k  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brother, 
and  for  sale  by  American  News  Co. 


History    op    the   United  States  of 

Ambbioa.  By  Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  LL.D.,  late 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Infltitution  for  the 
lofitructiOQ  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  One  vol., 
12mo;  pp.  438;  cloth,  with  leather  back  and 
comers.  Price,  |1  75.  New  York:  Egbert 
Bourne  &  Co. 

Precisely  what  has  long  been  needed,  namely, 

a  concise  history,  from  the  discovery  of  America, 

with  all  its  material  growth  up  to  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1870.    The  work  must  find  its  way  at  once 

into  the  schools  of  our  country.    We  thank  the 

venerable  author  for  the  faithful  manner*in  which 

he  has  performed  this  his  labor  of  love. 

The  Holy  Gbail,  and  Othee  Poems. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,,Poct  Laureate. 
One  volume,  12mo;  pp.  202.  Price,  $1  cloth; 
25  cents,  and  10  cents  paper.  Boston:  Fields, 
Osgood  A  Co. 

Among  the   contents    are:    The  Coming   of 

Arthur,  The  Holy  Ora&l,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  The 

Passing  of  Arthur,  The  Northern  Farmer,  New 

Style,  The  Victim,  Wages,  The  Higher  Pantheism, 

Flower   in  the  Crannied  Wall,  Lucretius,  The 

Golden  Supper.    It  is  published  In  appropriate 

style.  — — 

Ramesbs  THE  Gbbat;  or,  Egypt  3,300 
years  ago.  Translated  from  the  French  of  F. 
De  Laaoya  With  thirty-nine  wood-cuts,  by 
Lancelot,  SeUier,  and  Bayard.  One  volume, 
13mo ;  T)p.  296 ;  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series  under  the 
title  "Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,"  and 
carries  the  reader  back  to  the  "  olden  times  "  when 
men  lived  in  a  more  primitive  condition  than  at 
present  Bead  the  book,  and  thank  God  for  the 
light  of  a  new  revelation  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Old  and  New.    January  number,  1870. 

A  monthly.  Octavo ;  pp.  141  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion price,  $4;  single  numbers,  35  cents.  Boston: 
H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co. 

This  new  candidate  for  favor  is  to  contain  con- 
tributions firom  most  of  the  prominent  writers  of 
the  day ;  besides  some  whose  names  are  less  prom- 
inent as  yet ;  but  who  bid  fsir  to  become  bright  as 
their  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
monthly  pubUcations  already  before  the  reading 
public,  we  think  this  will  deserve  a  cordial  recep- 
tion. — 

The  Clotsteb  and  the  Heabth;  or, 

Maid,  Wife,  and  Widow.  A  matter-of-fttct 
romance.  By  Charles  Reade.  One  volume,  pp. 
255;  octavo;  paper. 

My  Enemy's  Dattohteb.  A  Novel 
By  Justin  McCarthy,  author  of  **  The  Waterdale 
Neighbors,**  etc.  Illustrated.  One  volume, 
paper;  octavo;  pp^  183.    Price,  75  cents. 

Bound  to  John  Company;  or,  the 

Adventures  and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ains- 
leigh.  With  illustrations.  One  volume,  octavo; 
pp.  160;  x>aper.    Price,  75  cents. 

Cheap  popular  stories  by  well-known  English 

writers,  handsomely  printed  by  the  house   of 

Harper  Brothers,  New  York. 
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Howe's  Musical  Monthly.    Contepts 

ofNo.  VI.  Instrnmental  Pieces :  "Oii  the  Banks 
of  the  Beautiful  Danube  Waltzes,  Sylvester 
Traume  Waltzes,  Remembrance  of  Paris  Waltzes, 
Cuckoo  Polka,  Golden  Robin  Polka,  Per  Klel- 
neulan  Polka,  Lina  Polka  Mazurka,  Hans  Jureen 
Polka,  Ein  Blumchen— Im  Walde  Galop,  Wan- 
derlust Galop,  Prince  Frederick  Carl  March, 
FruhUng's  March."  Bongs,  piano  accompani- 
ment.: "Thou  Art  so  Near,  and  Yet  so  Far, 
Simon  the  Cellarer,  Oh !  are  ye  Sleeping,  Maggie? 
Why  Did  She  Kick  Me  Down  Stairs  ?  Oh  f  you 
Pretty  BlueEy^d  Witch.  Little  Bird  on  the  Green 
Tree,  3peak  Tender  Words,  Little  Sunbeam, 
Mantle  so  Green,  Thou'lt  Give  to  Me  a  Tear. 
Price,  85  cents.    Boston :  Ellas  Howe. 

PiCTCTRE  OP  THE  Pio-Nic  on  the  Fourth 

of  July,  by  Lillie  M.  Spencer.  Our  enterprising 
neighbors,  Demorest,  who  have  to  do  with  the 
"Fashions,"  editors  of  magazines  for  the  ladles 
and  for  "Young  America,"  have  published  a  very 
large  steel  plate  picture  under  the  above  Utle, 
which  is  given  to  new  subscribers.  It  groups  a 
happy,  not  to  say  a  Jolly-looldng  set  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  and  its  effects  In  the  family 
must  be  healthful.  We  are  in  fiivor  of  such  scenes, 
and  beUeve  their  influence  to  be  good.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things — a  time  to  weep, 
a  time  to  laugh,- to  mourn,  and  to  rejoice.  We 
would  have  life — especially  young  life—sweetened 
with  much  sunshine,  pure  air,  and  happy,  joyous 
scenes.    Hence  we  commend  this  picture. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Newa^  pub- 
lished at  Denver,  Colorado,  is  a  mammoth  sheet, 
always  well  filled  vrith  reading  matter,  comprising 
able  editorials  and  local  news  of  the  Territory; 
mining,  a^cultural,  and  stock-growing  statistics. 
Persons  desiring  to  keep  well  posted  upon  the 
pro«;ross  of  that  wonderful  country  should  sub- 
scribe for  it  Terms,  $4  per  year ;  ^  50  for  six 
months.    Address  as  above. 

Mr.    Henry    G.   Lanolby,  of  San 

Francisco,  publishes  a  Pacific  Coast  Business 
Directory,  San  Francisco  Directory,  California 
State  Register,  Gazetteer  of  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  Pacific  Coast  Almanac,  etc.,  which 
will  be  found  most  useful,  not  only  to  CaUfomiaas, 
but  also  to  others,  throughout  the  Union. 

The     American     Naturalist.       A 

monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Selcnce,  Salem,  Mass,  price  $4  per 
year,  85  cents  per  number,  has  again  made  Its  ap- 
pearance on  our  table.  The  December  number 
has  articles  on  some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Trout  Fishing  in  the  Yosemlte  Valley, 
Our  Common  Fresh-water  Shells,  the  Esquimaux 
Dog,  the  Virginia  Partridge,  the  Great  Auk,  Re- 
views, Natural  History,  Miscellany,'  etc 

Demorbst's  Magazinib  and  Merbob 

of  Fashions  for  1809.  Handsomely  bound  in  fiincy 
muslin,  richly  embossed  with  gilt  edges.  The  vol- 
vme  is  intended  to  grace  the  center-table. 


"  Morning  Prayer  '*  is  the  title  of  a 

beautiful  chromo  picture  Just  issued  by  E.  H. 
Trafton,  art  publisher,  Chicago.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  is  a  little  imioceut  fair-hured  girl  In 
the  attitude  of  prayeh  The  expression  is  that  of 
fiaith,  trust,  submission,  confidence,  and  devotion. 
Who  ever  looks  upon  it  will  be  religiously  im- 
pressed. Its  influence  can  only  be  ^ood.  Let  a 
copy  be  placed  in  every  dwelling.    Price,  $6. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner 

ov  Aobiculturb,  for  the  year  1868,  has  been 
received  from  our  friend  J.  R.  Dodge,  Esq.,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  agricultural  litera- 
ture. The  departments  of  entomology,  horticul- 
ture, and  pisciculture  are  particularly  interesting', 
containing  as  they  do  in  a  condensed  form  the 
results  of  the  observations,  practice,  and  experi- 
ments of  leading  scientific  operators  in  those 
fields  resi>ectively. 

The  Nineteenth  Semi-Annfal  Rb- 

POBT  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
the  city  of  Boston  is  just  received,  and  is  in  some 
respects  a  decidedly  interesting  document.  The 
discussion  of  methods  of  instruction,  with  illuatiu- 
Uons  from  actual  practice,  contains  liints  and  sug- 
gestions of  no  little  value  to  teachers  at  large. 

Sunday-School  Lftebature.    Besides 

the  Journals  published  in  the  interests  of  particular 
denominations,  new  ones  of  broader  aims  are 
springing  into  existence  vrith  a  vigor  which 
promises  success.  Beginning  with  the  new  year, 
weliave 

The  Sunday-School  Workman,  Rev. 

Alft^  Taylor,  Editor,  with  the  motto,  **  Study 
to  show  thyself  approved  unto  Qod,  a  workmau 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  Monthly,  a 
ye*r,  |1  60.    And  right  in  the  same  post  comes 

The    American    Sunday-School 

WoBKBR — ^for  parents  and  teachers,  at  f  1 50  a  year. 
Edited  by  a  committee  of  clergymen  and  published 
by  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.  Wo  wish 
the  new  candidates,  each,  a  million  subscribers. 
Rev.  Alfred' Taylor  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
contributors.  He  knows  something  of  phrenology 
as  well  aa  of  theology,  and  other  subjects.  He 
will  shape  his  teachings  to  the  comprehension  of 
human  minds  as  they  are. 

Messrs.    Luther    Tucker    &    Son, 

publishers  of  the  **  Country  Gentleman,^*  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  are  out  with  their  Illustrated  Annual 
Register  of  Rural  Afikirs  and  Cultivator  Almanac 
for  1870.  It  is  pndse  enough  to  say  that  this 
new  issue  is  equal  in  value  to  those  of  |>revious 
yean.    Price,  post-paid,  80  cents. 

The  Children's  Nbw-Chur(»  Maoa- 
znm,  Monthly.  12mo,  about  60  pages.  Sobact^^ 
tion  price,  $1  "75  a  year. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SUN. 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


-»■    ^  «  »    '4- 


Independont,  bat  not  nentnd.  Tbreo  editions— Dally,  Semi-Weekly /and  Weekly  -  at  $6.00,  $2.00,  and  $1.00  per 
year. 

Tbs  Bailt  Sxru.  $6.00  a  year,  a  live  newtpapor,  having  a  lari^r  circulation  than  any  olber  newspaper  in  tbe 
X^nitud  States,  glTes  all  the  news  fh>m  oveiy  qoarter  of  the  globle,  at  two  cents  a  copy ;  by  mall  5u  cents  a  month, 
or  $6wOO  ayear. 

Tna  WxBKLT  Dollab  Sun  contains  news  of  the  week  fV-om  all  parts  of  the  globe,  tbe  mo(>t  intcrestlnff 
editorial  articles  of  tbe  Baihr  Sun,  and  the  most  instmctlve  and  entertaining  miscellany.  Itn  Cattle.  Prodnce,  and 
Oeaetal  Market  Reports  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired.  As  a  general  iamily  newspaper  it  will  be  particularly 
acceptable. 

The  Agricnltoral  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Andrew  8.  Fuller,  the  well-known  borticnl- 
tnriat,  who  writes  on  the  subjects  in  question,  and  reports  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  and  Fruit-Growers'  Clubs 
for  oor  columns. 

Tbr  Sun-WRncLT  Suk,  $8.00  a  year,  is  of  the  same  size  and  General  Character  as  the  Weekly,  but  Aimlshes 
tbe  news  to  its  subscribers  with  greater  freshness,  because  It  comes  twice  a  week  instead  of  once  only.  Its  Eub 
ccripClon  Is  only  the  ordinary  price  of  a  New-Tork  weekly. 

lO0,0(iO  new  micrlbers  wanted.  Preeent«  for  every  oik*.  Mr.  Fuller  grows  for  us  in  his 
snrseiT,  and  sends  to  each  of  our  ftill-paying  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  subscribers  who  request  it,  such  new  and 
'valuable  plants  as  they  may  dealre  ih>m  the  list  below.  Among  these  aie  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  choicest 
Tarletlas  of  potatoes. 

For  96  subecribers,  with  $35,  we  will  send  25  copies  of  Weekly  for  one  year  and  25  named  varieties  of  potatoes, 
IndadhBg  tbe  newest  and  most  costly  kinds ;  for  $50,  60  copies  and  50  varieties ;  for  $100,  ILO  copies  and  100  varic- 
tias.    T^ese  potatoes  will  be  all  Utbelled,  carefully  packed,  and  sent  free  by  mall  or  express. 

For  the  udiea,  we  have  grown  8(\0()0  choice  Lilies  and  Gladioluses.  To  every  new  subscriber,  or  those  who 
will  renew  their  subscriptions  for  next  year,  at  fvll  ratw,  viz.,  one  dollar  for  the  Weekly,  or  two  dollars  for  the 
Semi-Weekly  Sun,  we  will  send  anv  one  of  tbe  following  gifts,  postage  paid^  to  any  part  of  the  Untied  States. 

in  ordering  the  gifts.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  number. 

1. 

1. 

a. 

4. 

S. 
6. 
7. 
& 
9. 


Two  BlUsdale  Baapberry. 

Two  tlaii^e  do. 

Two  Philadelphia  do. 

Two  Brinckle^B  Oranfre  do. 

Two  Daviaon^s  Thomless  Black  do. 

Two  Seneca  Black  do. 

Two  Mammoth  Crr  do. 

Two  Monthly  Black  do. 
..  Two  Summit  Yellow  do. 
lOi  One  Sable-Oneen  Bhuikberry. 
11.  Two  Early  WUaon  do. 
IS.  Two  Kittatinny  do. 

15.  Two  Cherry  Cfnrraats. 
14^  Two  White  Grape  do. 

16.  Two  Conccwd  Orape-Vlnee. 
16^  Two  Hartford  Proline  do. 
n.  One  Delaware  do. 


18.  Onelonado. 

19.  One  Japan  Lily,  Long-flowered  (white). 
90.  One  Japan  Lily,  Rubrum  (red). 
21.  One  Japan  Lily,  Roseum  (rose-colorod). 
2S.  One  Japan  Lily,  Album  (white). 
28.  One  Llnum  Candldum  (fragrant  white). 
24.  One  choice-named  variety  of  Gladiolus. 
85.  One  package  of  Lilium  Auratum  seed,  the  new  gold- 
banded  Lily  from  Japan. 

28.  Breseo^ft  Prolmc— Best  late  Potato. 

27.  Climax.— Laige.  early,  excellent  do. 

28.  Early  Prince.— A  new  variety,  of  great  value. 

29.  Early  Mowhawk.—Laige,  productive,  early  do 

30.  Early  Rose.— Unsurpassed. 

81.  King  of  the  Earlles.— Tubers  sold  at  $50  bust  spring. 
Luge,  white,  early  as  the  Rose. 


to  CaiiTaaaera.     $  1,000  lilfe-lnaarance  PoIIclea,  GhlckerlUK  Planoa, 
■ewfljiiC*IIIaclalneay  BuclLeye  Aloiveray  Parlor  Orsana,  dec,  slTen  awaj. 

Thoae  who  dedre  to  get  up  Clubs  for  Ths  Smr  will  be  fhmisbed  free,  on  application,  with  specimens,  posters 

[  proepectaaea.    To  mfuU-paying  subscribers  for  Weekly  or  Semi- Weekly,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs,  the  vines 

ind  plants  will  be  sent  where  aeslreo.  as  above ;  while  as  an  Inducement  to  get  up  clubs,  we  make  the  following 
Hberal  oAere  in  addition,  a  Semi-Weekly  subscription  counting  as  onsforplanu  and  two  for  premiums  :— 

For  Claba  of  Twenty-flve  with  $26.  we  will  send  the_getter-up  A  UNIVBRSAL  CLOTHES  WKINQEC,  worth  $10. 

For  Chiba  of  Thirty-five  BOTFS  ftmona  OLOTHBH  WASHER,  price  $14. 

For  Claba  of  Ffhr,  both  the  WRIKQER  and  CLOTHES  WASHER. 

F»r  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-flve,  a  first  class  SINGER'S  FAMILY  SRWING  MACHINE.    Price  $60 

Fbr  One  Hundred  and  Fifty,  with  flGO^ne  of  E.  P.  NEEDHAM  &  SON'S  celebrated  Parlor  Organs.  Price  $80. 

For  Two  Hundred,  the  celebrated  BUC^  YE  MOWINQ-MACUINE,  complete,  No.  2, 4  feet  1  Inch  cut  Price 
gUS.  

For  OalM  of  Three  Hundred,  one  of  NEEDHAM  &  fiOSTS  silver-tongued  Parlor  Organs.  Price  $145;  and  for 
•cnr  dnbe  a  proporUonately  larger  and  more  costly  one. 

For  anbs  of  five  Hundred,  with  $500  we  wlU  bAUI  paid  up  registered  LIFE  INSURANCE  POUCY  of  $1,000 
ta  tiie  NORTH  AMERICA  LIFE-INSURANCE  COMPANY,  of  New  York,  on  an  accepted  life  of  the  age  of  25 
jearr.  or  Its  eonlvalent  If  the  person  is  older. 

For  One  Tbonsand  Subscribers,  with  $1,000  to  the  Weekly,  or  •'H)3  subscriber?  to  the  Semi-Weekly,  with 
or  eabacribers  to  both  editions  to  the  amount  of  a  $1,000,  we  will  Bend  a  magnlflccnt  7i  octave  CUk  KERI 
80N^S  OBAND  SQUARE  ROSEWOOD  PIANO-FOKTEt    Price  $726.    [Oldprice,  $975.] 

OanTaeeers  need  not  wait  till  they  have  completed  their  clabs,  as  sub:»cription9  may  commence  at  any  time. 
Nor  need  tbo  sobadiben  all  be  ttom  one  town  or  post-ofilce.  All  names  sent  by  one  person  count,  wherever  they 
oooe  noun. 

Thoae  who  do  not  sacoeed  in  securing  subscribers  enough  for  the  highest  premiums  are  at  liberty  to  select 
from  thoae  of  a  leaser  grade.  Where  subscriptions  are  received  too  late  in  the  fall,  to  avoid  danger  from  frost  the 
plaats  will  be  sent  in  ue  spring. 

To  Poatnaaatem*  Poaonasters  and  others  getting  up  clubs  of  ten,  of  either  edition,  win  receive  an  extra 
copy  for  their  kindness. 

To  Clabo  Without  Plants  or  Pramlnnta.  Twenty  copies  of  The  Weekly  Sun  wlU  be  mailed  to  one 
addreaa  tn  $17,  and  fifty  copies  Ibr  $:)7.50,  invariably  in  advance. 

Tan  copies  to  one  addreaa  of  The  Semi- Weekly  Sun,  $18.  Twenty  copies  to  one  address,  $35 ;  and  fifty  copies, 
$aO,  always  fai  advance. 

An  bosinesa  communications  should  be  addressed  to  I.  W.  BN6L  IND,  Pabllahery  Sun  Ofiice,  New 


1  $1,000 
tlNU^b 


The  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  of  its  Class  is 


THE    GREAT   NATIONAL 

illttsicaljE  M.md  mh  family  Wull^ 

BY  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  AND  ROCHESTEB,  N.  Y. 

voLnmi:  xxi.,  for  isto, 

Of  Moore's  Rural  Nrw-Torekr  will  Excel  ii 
aFirat-clBS8,.AVidciiwake  and  ProgrtWre  Hv. 
FAPER,  combined — making  it,  mure  than  er-cr  ' 

lAPOllOl  IN  ITS  SPHIEIJ 

Since  ita  (treat  enlerfioment  and  Improvement  in  Janoiirj  last,  tlie  Hitral  bas  vastlj  increased 
in  Circulation  and  UBcrulncsa,  aud  it  now  haa  subBcrlberB  end  ailmirers  In  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union,  Canada,  etc.  Superior  Ja  Ability,  Value  and  Variety  of  Cohtents,  and 
also  in  Size,  Styl?,  Ii.lustratiokb,  etc.,  Moore's  Rural  is  pronounced,  by  botli  Press  and  I'eople 


The    Best    Weekly    on    the   Continent ! 

Being  Ably  and  Carefully  Edited,  Illuslroted  and  Printed  in  Kxim  Style,  and  Adapted  to  Conn- 
try,  VilUjte  -nd  City,  anBichanffe  traly  Baya  ~"'  •■-•  '■■""- ■" --  ■'-  ™     -   ■■ 

Printtd,  Widelg  CiTtalaUd.  and  Heartily  Wdee 
among  the  Pe<^."    Indeed,  the  Rural  is  the 

FAVORITE  FARM  and  FIRESIDE  JOURNAL  of  AMERICA, 

„  .        .  I  small  scale;  (in 

o  pBrnict*,  PlantetB,  HorticultDrialB,  Stock  Breeders,  Wool  Giow 
en,  Dairymen,  roultrv  Fanciers,  etc.,  it  Is  INDISPENSABLE.  In  the  FAMILY  it  ta  highly 
regarded,  ita  Literary  and  Miscellaneons  Department  fumialiing  CHOICE  AND  ENTERTAM- 
ING  READISG  F(JR  ALL. 

THE  BVBAEi  BBFIiOTS  TfiB  BBST  TALENT 

la  the  Land— has  Nine  Able  Editor*,  and  Hundreds  of  Special  Contributora  and  Correepondenls. 
Its  Reports  of  the  Markets,  Cropa,  Weather,  etc.,  are  full  and  Reliable. 

The  Bnral  is  the  Largest  Ulnstratad  Paper.  Sixteen  double  Qiurto  pages  of  Ave  cdnmos  each. 
Thepaperforyonrself,  your  Family  and  Friends.  The  Rural  Ib  not  a  Monthly,  but  theli&RaoST 
Best  and  Cheapest  iLLrsTRATEO  Wbbxli— and.  though  double  Its  former  eize,  and  greatly 
improved.  Its  BtmacsiPTiou  Price  ib  Unchakokd. 

foum,  sxyle  and  tkrais. 

Totume  XXT.  will  bepnbllilKd  lafliipBTic)r  EHfl*.  Mcli  Nambcr  comprlilnE  Sixtish  Laboi  DorBLB-OvABia 
Pu»(elgbticolDmni!],FlBelj>lllBilratedudIlaitlT  Printed.    Title  r»gt.  Index,  clc,  ■!  the  duM  of  Voloma. 

TERMS.— OyZT  $3  A  I'EAB,  $2.00  IN  CLUBS  OF  TEN, 
NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE. 

All  who  femi  nnbd  wtllln  Llberslly  Hewsrted— recalTB  "OoodPaj  ftirDotoegDOd."  Oor  Ppemtnm  I.litlDclnde* 
One  Hundred  and  FlftMn  Onulnieuul,  UHmi  and  Valiuble  Artld»,  niiMng  In  nrloa  rrom  «t  to  %I»M.  Bend  for  tbs 
Llet.  (brm  iHab.  ind  Mcana  Premium.  AH  dlipoied  to  IgndlnllaeacMn  bebaUof  the  Bnau,  wlU  b«  ftinilibad. 
Specimen  Nambon,  Sbaw.ftlUt,  Ptemlam  Urt,  etc..  wltlioiil  cbii][a.   AddrMS, 

D.  D.  T.  MOOKE  41  Park  Bow,  New  York. 
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ON 


PlireHtlogy  ami  Pbjsiegi^By. 

Published  by 
SAMUEL   R.  WELLS,    389    BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


».     <  »  »     «< 


Ameriean  PhrenologioalJonmal  and  life 

lUuttraisd.  I>evoted  toBthnoIog3r,Fli7siolog7,Fhieiu>- 
logy,  PhjBiognomy,  Pijchology,  Biogrftpby,  Sdacation, 
Art,  Litentnre,  with  MeftsorM  to  Reftnin,  Eleyaie  and 
Improye  Mankind  FhyBically,  MentaUy  and  Spiritually. 
Kdited  by  S.  R.  Wxllb.  Pablished  monthly,  in  octavo 
fonn,  at  $8  a  year  In  adyance,  or  80  cents  a  nomber. 

AnTina1»  of  Phrenology  avdPhyiiognomy. 

By  S.  R.  Wells.  One  yearly  12mo  Tolnme.  Price  26 
cents  for  the  current  year.  For  1865,  *66,  *tf7,  *68,  *69, 
70.  The  six  containing  over  800  illnstrations,  many 
portraits  and  biographies  of  distingaished  personages, 
together  with  articles  on  *^  How  to  Study  Phrenology," 
**  BashfhlnesB,  Diffidence,  Stammering,"  **The  Marriage 
of  Coasins,"  **  Jealonsy,  Its  Cause  and  Core,"  etc.  The 
six  bonnd  in  one  Tolome,  muslin,  $1.S5. 

Chart  of  Physiognomy  ninstrated.  Design. 

ed  for  Framing,  and  for  Lecturers.   Map  form.   96  cts. 

Conftitntion  of  Kan.  Considered  in  Relation 
to  External  Objects.  By  Gsosex  Combb.  The  only 
aathorized  American  Edition.  With  Twenty  EDgrsT- 
Ings,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.        Hoslin.    $1.75. 

Defence  of  Phrenobgy ;  Containingr  an  Essay 
on  the  Katnre  and  Yalae  of  Phrenological  Evidence :  A 
Vindication  of  Fhrenoldgy  against  the  Attacks  of  its  op- 
ponents, and  a  View  of  tho  Facts  relied  on  by  Phreno- 
logists as  proof  that  the  OereboUom  is  the  seat  of  the 
reprodnctiye  instinct    By  Dr.  Boabdhait.    $1JS0. 

Domestio  Life,  Thoughts  on:  or, Marriage 

Vindicated  and  Free  Love  Exposed.  By  N.  Suxb.  S5  cts. 

Education:  Its  elementary  Principles  founded 
oo  the  Katnre  of  Man.  By  J.  G.  Bpubzhxim,  M.D. 
With  an  Appoidix,  containing  the  Temperamente,  and 
a  Brief  Analysis  of  the  Faculties.    JUmtnded.    $1.50. 

Ednoation  and  Self-Improvement  Com- 

FLBTB.  Comprising  Physiology— Animal  and  Mental; 
Belf-Coltnre  and  Perfection  of  Character ;  indading  the 
Management  of  Youth ;  Memory  and  Intellectoal  Im- 
provement.   Complete  in  one  large  voL   $4.00. 

How  to  read  Character.    A  New  Dlustrated 

Handbook  of  Phrenology  ahd  Physiognomy,  for  Sta- 
dente  and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for  recording  the 
sizes  of  the  diiferent  Oigans  of  the  Brain,  in  the  Deline- 
ation of  Character,  with  npwards  of  170  Engravings. 
Latest  and  best   Paper,  $L   Muslin,  $1.S5. 

Memory  and  Intellectnal  Improvement, 

applied  to  Self-Education  and  Juvenile  In8tmction.l.60 


Lectures  on  Phrenology.  By  Gbqrqb  Combb. 

With  Notes.  An  Essay  on  tho  Phrenological  Mode  of 
Investigation,  and  a  Historical  Sketch.  By  Amsbxw 
BoABOKAiTfM.D.    1  vol.  ISmo,  891  pp.    Muslin,  $1.T5. 

Men!  al  Science.  Lectures  on,  acoordin^^  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Phrenology.  Delivered  before  the  An- 
thropological Society.    By  Sev.  G.  B.  Wxavxb.    $].6a 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  Gkosgk  Coxbc.  Or. 
the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individnal,  Domes- 
tic and  Social  C^MCities.  Reprinted  ftom  the  Edin- 
burgh Ed.  With  the  Author's  latest  cofrectiotts.  $1.75. 

Vatnral  Laws  of  Man.  A  PUlooophical  Cat- 
echism.  By  J.  G.8pursheim,M.D.   Muslin,  75  cents. 

New  Physiognomy ;  or.  Signs  of  Character,  as 
manifosted  through  Temperament  and  External  Forms, 
and  especially  in  the  "Human  Face  Divine."  With 
more  than  One  Thousand  JBustratikons,  By  S.  R.  Wells. 
In  three  styles  of  binding.  Price,  In  one  ISmo  volume, 
768  pp.,  handsomely  bonnd  in  muslin,  $5;  in  heavy 
calf,  marbled  edges,  $8 ;  turkey  morocco,  foil  gilt,  $10. 

Phrenol(^  and  the  Scriptnres.   Harmony 

between  Phrenology  and  Bible.  Bev.  Pebbpoiit.  S5cts. 

Phrenological  Bust.  Showing  the  latest  daa- 
siilcation,  and  exact  location  of  the  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
folly  developed,  designed  for  Learners.  In  this  Bust, 
all  the  newly-discovert  Organs  are  given.  It  is  divided 
so  as  to  show  each  Individual  Organ  on  one  side ;  and 
an  tho  groups— Soda],  Executive.  InteUeetual,  and 
Moral— properly  dasslfled,  on  the  other  sido.  There 
are  two  shees,  the  largest  is  sold  in  Box,  at  $2.00.  lite 
smaller  one,  at  $1.   Sent  by  express.   Kot  mailable. 

Phrenology  Proved,  'lUnstrated  and  Ap- 

FLXxn.  Embracing  an  analysis  of  the  Primary  Mental 
Powers  in  their  Various  Degrees  of  Development,  and 
location  of  the  Phrenological  Oigans.  JZTiMlratel.  $1.75. 

Self-Cnltnre  and  Perfection  of  Character ; 

Including  Management  of  Children  and  Youth.   $1.60 

Self-Instmctor  in  Phrenology  and  Physio- 

LooT.  With  over  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  a 
Chart  for  the^Becording  of  Phrenological  Develop- 
mente,  for  the' use  of  Phrenologiste.  Paper,  60  centS' 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

Symbolical  Head  and  Phrenological  Map* 

on  ftne  tinted  paper,  for  Framing.   S6  centa 

Wells'  Hew  Descriptive  Chart  for  the  Use  of 

Examiners,  giving  a  Delineation  of  Character.  SSoenU 


The  above  are  for  sale  by  BookseDers.  or  will  be  sent  by  malU  post-paid  by  the  PuUisher.  For  foil  DescripUon 
with  Critical  Notices  see  Dlustrated  OatAlogue.  All  works  pertaining  to  the  *<8oi«noe  ;f  Kaa;"  including 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Psychology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dietetics,  etc,  supplied.  So- 
Close  stamps  for  niusHated  Catalogues,  with  Terms  to  Agents.   Address,  S.  B.  Wxixs,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


Pmenological  journal 


Life  Illustrated. 

Vol.  L.— No.  3.]  [Whole  No.  875. 

March,  rsro. 


DB.     SHURTLBFr,     HATOB     OF 


f[E  portrait  of  this  geatlemaD  indi- 
catet  health,  vigor,  power,  and  en- 
donoce.    It  also  bilicatea  great  activ- 


ity and  industry,  §trength  of  feeling,  and 
pOBitiveneas  of  thought.  His  intellectual 
development  ehowe  method,  precision, 
cleamesB,  and  alao  breadth,  comprehen- 
Biveness,  and  vigor.     He  gathers  facta 
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for  himself  and  retains  them,  and  reasons 
soundly  upon  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired. He  has  a  ceilain  mathematical 
exactitude  in  whatever  he  does ;  his  line 
of  thinking  has  a  special  sharpness  and 
clearness  of  outline  which  not  only  enable 
him  to  make  himself  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  are  exhaustive  in  respect  to 
the  sabjects  he  treats.  His  whole  head  is 
broad,  showing  power,  earnestness,  heart- 
iness, thoroughness,  efficiency,  and 
.  strength  of  purpose.  The  head  is  high 
at  the  region  of  Firmness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, evincing  a  steady  strength  of 
will  and  a  self-reliance  which  is  not  easily 
appalled  or  diverted  from  the  purpose 
entertained.  Conscientiousness  being 
strong  shows  a  great  love  of  truth,  in- 
tegrity of  statement,  and  sincerity  of 
motive. 

He  is  prudent  and  mindful  of  conse* 
quences;  guards  his  actions  and  state- 
ments; is  rarely  found  in  an  error  of 
judgment  or  imprudent  in  conduct.  He 
has  a  hearty  friendship,  which  wins  and 
holds  with  steady  affection  those  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
His  language  is  accurate  and  free,  but 
he  seldom  overloads  his  subject  with 
words.  He  reads  men  like  a  book ;  com- 
prehends character  and  disposition,  and 
knows  both  how  to  lead  and  how  to 
govern  men. 

He  is  a  natural  investigator,  and 
brings  more  candor  and  freedom  in  opin- 
ion to  new  investigations  than  most  men 
of  his  strength  of  will  and  breadth  of 
thought.  Although  he  maintains  his 
opinions  with  no  little  tenacity,  and.  has 
strong  characteristics,  still  he  has  that 
love  of  truth  and  that  hunger  for  knowl- 
edge which  leads  him  to  give  a  cordial 
hospitality  to  advanced  ideas.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  new  topics,  or  of  losing  his 
caste  or  standing  by  fostering  new  themes 
of  investigation.  He  knows  how  to  sift, 
and  cull,  and  disseminate ;  to  gamer  the 
wheat  and  exclude  the  chaff. 


Here  is  an  organization  that  ought  to 
retain  its  faculties  and  maintain  its  lift 
to  a  very  old  age.  He  comes  of  long- 
lived  and  hardy  stock;  is  made  for  a  dil- 
igent worker ;  comes  fresh  to  his  subject 
as  a  boy,  and  rejoices  in  life  for  its  own 
sake.  That  strong  cheek-bone,  those 
well-set  features,  that  broad  chest  are 
expressions  of  that  kind  of  vitality  which 
lasts  long  and  wears  well. 

Dr.  Shubtlbff  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1810,  and  can  claim  a  direct 
line  of  descent  from  the  earliest  Puritan 
settlers  of  New  England,  viz.,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  bis  fttber,  was 
also  a  physician,  and  much  given  to  scientific 
research,  so  that  the  Mayor's  well-known 
intellectual  proclivities  are  by  no  means 
singular.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  grammar  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  Round  Hill  Academy.  At  seventeen  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  completed 
the  studies  in  course  with  credit.  Among 
the  members  of.  his  class  who  have  since 
become  eminent,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention 
J.  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  the  late  Joseph  A.  Wright,  a 
few  years  back  Governor  of  Indiana  and  sub- 
sequently Minister  to  Prussia.  Graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1881,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  training  of  the  medical  school  con- 
nected with  his  alma  mater.  His  license  to 
practice  obtained,  he  forthwith  commenced  a 
career  at  once,  useful  to  others  and  highly 
honorable  to  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  more 
attrition  to  political  matters  than  duty  de- 
manded of  him  as  a  citizen,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  never  aspired  to  any  office, 
finding  in  the  employments  of  his  profession 
and  in  literary  avocations  all  the  gratification 
his  ambition  and  intellect  desired;  yet  his 
hlgh-souled  patriotism  and  well-known  char- 
acter in  Boston  designated  him  as  a  man 
eminently  suitable  for  responsible  office.  In 
1855  he  was  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Boston  by  the  political  party  whose  numerical 
strength  was  considerably  below  that  of  their 
opponents ;  but  though  the  result  of  the  elee- 
tion  proved  adverse,  he  received  a  laiger . 
number  of  votes  than  any  defeated  candidate 
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liad  previooBly  recdTod.  He  declined  many 
Qigeiit  solicitations  which  were  subsequently 
made  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  again  in 
an  election  contest.  In  1867,  however,  we 
fln^  him  a  candidate  again  for  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  this  time  victorious.  He  dis^ 
charged  the  duties  of  the  new  position  so 
•stis&ctorily,  that  the  following  year  he  was 
ze-nominated,  and  carried  the  election  by  a 
heavy  mijoiity  over  his  competitor. 

Amid  the  duties  of  an  exacting  and  re- 
fpoBsible  profession  Dr.  Shurtlefif  has  found 
intervals  in  which  to  pursue  an  extended 
series  of  antiquarian  researches,  and  also  to 
perform  much  literary  labor.  Being  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Ro^l  Society  of 
Antiquarieay  of  London,  and  of  other  learned 
foreign  societies,  it  is  evident  that  his  scien- 
tific abilities  are  of  no  mean  order  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  KinoM  abroad.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  secretary  of  the 
Bosrd  of  OTerseers  connected  with  Harvard 
College,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  great 
body  of  students  who  have  received  instruo- 
tion  there  daring  his  officiate. 

In  allusion  to  Dr.  ShurtlefTs  intellectual 
aUIities  and  his  relations  to  science,  Hon. 
James  Savage  says  of  him : 

^^Besearch  on  every  point  he  touches  is  so 
Beariy  exhansted,  that  a  minute  error  will 
TCTf  rarely  be  detected.  He  is  patient,  ac- 
curate, and  persevering  in  all  that  he  under- 
takes, and  hence  his  original  antiquarian 
works  and  his  public  documents  have  earned 
for  him  a  great  reputiition  as  a  reliable  and 
thorough  writer,  and  one  who  can  be  taken 
as  high  authority  on  all  the  subjects  of  which 
hi\  treats.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  of  comparative 
aoatomy^  and  kindred  sciences,  and  several 
depositories  liave  been  enriched  by  numerous 
specimens  pr^ared  by  his  own  hands.  He 
has  been  treasurer  and  curator  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Boston,  has  rendered  con- 
tmued  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  city,  and  as  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public 
library  he  has  done  much  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the 'citizens.  For  some  time  he 
had  the  position  of  chief  trustee  of  tne  State 
Libnuy. 

Probably  the  very  best  compliment  that 
was  paid  to  him  was  the  fiict  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  selected  him  to  repro- 


duce, from  faded  manuscripts  and  tattered 
books,  the  colonial  records  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  and  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
from  1628  to  16d4,  involving  several  years 
of  research  and  study  of  cotemporaneous 
documentary  evidence.  The  fourteen  splen- 
didly printed  and  massive  volumes  that  were 
issued  under  his  direction,  costing  several 
thousand  dollars,  will  remain  in  the  future 
as  enduring  monuments  to  his  personal 
qualities  and  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them." 

In  the  early  years  of  his  medical  practice 
Dr.  Shurtleff  was  a  warm  disciple  of  Gall,  or 
rather  Spurzheim ;  as  for  the  latter,  he  evinced 
a  profound  admiration,  and  shortly  after  his 
death,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1882,  was 
appointed  by  the  Boston  Phrenological 
Society  to  examine  the  skull  of  the  great 
anatomist  and  report  the  results.  This  re- 
port contains  so  much  matter  of  scientific 
value  to  phrenological  interests  that  it  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  here  as  a  sequel  to 
the  foregoing  sketch  of  Dr.  Shurtleff. 

^*  Having  been  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  skull  of  our  lamented  friend  Spurzheim 
— ^the  anatomist  who,  by  dissecting  the  brain, 
first  displayed  to  the  eye  its  fibrous  and 
ganglionary  structure,  and  demonstrated  the 
direction  and  connection  of  its  filaments — 
the  discoverer  of  many  of  thie  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  spiritual  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  their  material  cerebral  instruments 
— the  philosopher  who,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  own  mind,  raised  craniology  and  physi- 
ognomy to  the  ethical  science  Phrenology, — 
I  offer  with  diffidence  the  following  Report, 
fearing  that  it  is  unworthy  of  its  subject,  and 
less  minute  and  extended  than  may  have 
been  wished. 

Deeming  the  mental  characteristics  of  this 
distinguished  man  well  known,  I  shall  not 
advert  to  them,  but  shall  confine  myself  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  such  parts  of  the  cranium  as  seem  to 
have  a  phrenological  bearing,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  immediately  inclose  the  en- 
cephalon.  To  others,  more  experienced  in 
cranioscopical  taxis,  is  left  the  opportunity 
of  determining  the  exact  form  and  size  of  the 
development  of  the  different  individual  por- 
tions of  the  cerebral  mass.  Adhering  to  the 
phrenological  motto  ^^  rea  nan  verba  qwxm^  X 
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ghall  merely  state  facts,  and  leare  others  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  skull  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim  received  the  funeral  honors  which 
were  bestowed  upon  his  other  remains,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Boston  friends 
to  deposit  it  in  the  grave  with  his  body.* 
This  last  intention  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  it  having  been  subsequently  under- 
stood that  such  interment  would  violate  an 
often-expressed  wish  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  On 
this  subject  his  friend  George  Combe,  Esq., 
of  Edinburgh,  the  distinguished  writer  on 
Phrenology,  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Capen, 
"The  whole  conduct  of  your  countrymen 
toward  him  (Dr.  Spurzheim)  was  excellent. 
In  one  particular  only  would  a  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim^s  own  wish  have  made  an 
alteration.  I  have  often  heard  him  say, 
^  Whefi  I  die,  I  hope  they  ufiU  not  bury  my 
tikvll :  it  ioill  prove  tehat  my  diepontions  were, 
and  afford  the  beet  answer  to  my  ealumniaiore? 
Dr.  Gall  expressed  a  similar  wish  in  regard 
to  his  own,  when  he  returned  to  Cuvier  a 
skull  which  that  great  naturalist  had  sent 
with  the  message,  "  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  confirm  his  (GalPs)  doctrine  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain.'  *•  Take  haeh  that  ehaU^ 
said  the  then  dying  philosopher  to  Cuvier^s 
messenger,  *■  and  ted  Outner  that  there  is  now 
only  ONS  wanting  to  complete  my  eoUeetion : 
itieMY  own;  it  will  toon  be  there  a$  a  power- 
ful testimony  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine?  " 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  skull  was  therefore  pre- 
pared and  bleached  by  Dr.  Lewis  and  myself, 
and  is  now  preserved  with  the  brain  in  a 
fire-proof  safe,  in  the  Society's  hall,  equally 
free  to  be  seen  by  the  friends  and  "  calumni- 
ators "  of  the  great  spirit  of  its  late  possessor. 
This  skull  is  much  larger  than  the  average 
of  large  crania,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the 
immense  weight  of  the  brain  which  it  con- 
tained, and  much  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  was  situated  in  the  part  of  the  cavity 

*  Dr.  8.  Ilea  burled  on  the  most  consplcaona  monnd  in 
the  cemetery  at  Hoant  Aobam,  nnder  a  beaotiftal  monn- 
ment,  exqalaitely  canred  from  a  block  of  Italian  marble, 
by  Eotopean  ortleta.  in  Imitation  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Sciploi.  The  word  "  SPURZHEIM,"  cot  npon  the  atone 
in  Roman  capltala,  though  a  almple  inacrlption,  apeaka 
more  eloquently  than  conld  any  labored  epitaph.  Thia 
beantifhl  monument  ia  incloaed  by  an  elliptical  iron 
fence,  and  waa  erected  by  the  monifloence  of  Wm. 
Btorgia,  Baq.,  of  Boston. 


of  the  cranium   anterior   to  the  auditory 

orifices.*    Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two 

or  three,  it  is  the  largest  skull  I  have  ever 

seen. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 

with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  skull,  I 

have  taken    the   measurements,  in    inches, 

and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  anatomical 

points. 

Greateat  circumference  (meaaured  horicontally). .  SI  1-4 
^      length  flrom  occipital  protnberanoe  to  the 

frontal  ainnaea 7  1-S 

Diatanoe  from  occipital  protuberance  to  the  naao- 
ftontal  articulation,  meaaured  over 

the  head IB  ^10 

*«  **   naao-firontal  articulation  to  aoperlor 

aiigle  of  the  occipital  bone 7  1-10 

*»  **    naao-frontal  articulation  to  the  an- 

terior extremity  of  the  aagittal 

■uture 4  <^10 

"  "   occipital  protuberance  to  tuperior 

angle  of  the  occipital  bone %  8-10 

"         **   occipital  protuberance  to  anterior 

extremity  of  the  aagittal  antnre. .    6  1-S 
Greateat  breadth  of  aknll  measured  between  the 
temporal  bones  1  inch  abore  the 

orificea  of  the  ears 6  1-4 

Distance  from  mastoid  proceaa  to  maatoid  prooeaa  6  6-10 

"  "    cartoear 4  1-S 

''  **        '*    naso-frontal articulation....    4 1-S 

"  "       "    frontal  sinuses 4  8-10 

"         *'       **    anterior  extremity  of  sagittal 

suture 5  1-S 

"  »       "    snmmitofhead 6  0-10 

**  "       "    superior  angle  of  occipital 

bone 4  8-10 

»  it       u    occipital  protuberance 4  1-4 

"  »*       ^    ear  over  the  aummlt  of  the 

akull  in  a  yertical  direction .  14 
^         "       *'      "  around  the  lower  pait  of 

the  forehead 11  1-S 

»  "       *«      ^  around  the  back  of  the 

skull  at  the  occipital 

protuberance 6  1-S 

"  **   parietal  protuberance  to  parietal 

protuberance 6  1-S 

"      between  the  anterior  inferior  anglea  of      * 

the  parietal  bonea 5  S-10 

Gamper^at  fliclal  angle 01  degrees. 

The  other  measurements  agree  with  the 
following,  published  in  No.  XYXTY  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  taken  from 

*Dr.  8pnizheim*s  brain  waa  weighed  on  Xb»  ISth. 
Being  preaent,  I  took  an  account  of  the  weight,  which, 
after  deducting  for  that  of  the  napkina,  etc,  which  ware 
nsed,  waa  exactly  8  pounds  7  ounces  and  1  dram,  or  66K 
ounces  avolrdnpois.  The  brain  was  i>reTloBaly  deprived 
of  Ita  liquors,  and  dlveated  of  the  dura-mater. 

t  Notwlthatandlng  the  prominence  of  the  fbrebead, 
thla  measurement  ia  taken  correctly.  Two  canaea  com- 
bine to  make  thla  angle  small  in  the  bead  of  Dr.  Spurs- 
helm  :  1st,  the  great  length  of  the  fhoe ;  and  Sd,  th«  extta 
high  aituatlon  of  the  ear.  Thla  la  another  ihct  whidi 
goea  to  invalidate  the  InteUectual  angle  of  Camper. 
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the  cast  which   the  society  sent   to  Edin- 
bni^h. 

**"  Oreateit  drcomference  of  bend  (metsiired  horizontally 
ov«r  lodlTlduality,  OonBtractiveness,  'DestnictlTe- 

neM,  and  PbiloprogenltlTeaeM,) SS  1-4 

Trom  oodplul  spine  to  Indlvidoality,  over  the  top 

of  the  bead 18  1-9 

**     Mr  to  ear,  vertically  over  the  top  of  the  head.  .18  8-4 
^     PbiloproeenltiTeiieaa  to  Indlvidnallty,  in  a 

atmlghtline 7  6-10 

"      OnDcentraUTeneaa  to  Oomparlaon 6  l-# 

**     ear  to  FbiloprogenttiTenete 4  1-4 

"    IndivldnaMty 4  7-« 

**  **   Benevolence. \ 6  1-8 

**'  "   Flrmneaa 6  1-S 

**■     Deatnictivenesa  to  Dettmetiveneas 6  1-4 

**      Sacretlveneaa  to  Secretlveness 6  1-10 

**      Oaationsnest  to  CaatlonsneBe 6  1-4 

••     Ideality  to  Ideality 4  7-8 

**     Aoqnisltiveoefla  to  Aoqalvitiveneaa 6  1-4 

**     OoiwtnictiveneM  to  GonstmctiveneM 4  7-8 

**     Mastoid  process  to  mastoid  process 5  1-4." 

The  discrepancies  between  these  two  lists 
of  measarements  are  of  very  little  import- 
ance. All  the  measurements  in  that  from  the 
aknll  were  taken  several  times,  and  fonnd  to 
agree  with  others  that  I  took  from  a  cast  in 
mj  collection,  which  I  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  mold,  with  those  sent 
to  £arope.  The  errors  are  therefore  in  the 
list  of  onr  Edinburgh  fiiends,  and  may  have 
arisen  from  the  accidental  moving  of  their 
calipers. 

The  texture  of  the  skull  is  fine,  and  the 
subatance  compact,  with  little  or  no  diploft. 
Eztemany,  the  sutures  are  very  distinct ;  but 
internally  they  are  so  obliterated  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  I  have  never  seen  the 
interior  of  a  crknium  where  the  digital  im- 
pressionB,  adapted  to  the  exterior  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  are  so  well  marked ; 
on  this  account  a  mold,  particularly  of  the 
anterior  region,  would  give  as  good  an  idea 
of  the  form  and  size  of  the  convolutions  as 
the  best  possible  cast  of  the  brain.  8uch  a 
mold  woald  also  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Ibnn  of  the  encephalon.  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection a  cast  of  the  brain,  which  I  took  soon 
after  Dr.  Spurzheim^s  decease ;  and  which  is 
the  best  that  conld  be  obtained ;  nevertheless, 
on  aocoont  of  its  flattened  appearance  and 
indistinctness,  I  have  never  multiplied  it 
Holds  representing  the  form  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  or  rather  the  contents  of  this 
cavity,  have  been  taken ;  one  firom  the  base, 
and  another  from  the  vault.  These,  however, 
have  been  joined  together  by  an  nnskillfhl  art- 


ist, more  intent  upon  getting  money  than  giv- 
ing a  true  representation  of  the  interior  of  the 
skull.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  the  cast 
which  we  possess  in  the  cabinet,  and  which 
has  been  circulated,  is  from  half  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  higher  than  the  cavity  of  which 
it  pretends  to  be  a  mold.  By  the  aid  of 
casts  which  I  took  at  the  same  time,  together 
with  the  skull  itself,  and  the  original  incor- 
rect cast  (which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain),  I  have  been  able,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  rectify  the  mistake.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  have  this  considered  otherwise  than  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  If  a  cast  of  this 
cavity  is  really  needed,  another  should  be 
taken,  and  that  by  responsible  workmen, 
that  accuracy,  so  essential  to  phrenological 
observation,  may  be  secured. 

In  point  of  thickness,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  mentioned  as  each  bone 
is  considered,  this  skull  does  not  vary  from 
the  standard  measure.  As  is  the  case  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  skulls,  the 
orbitar  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
squamous  of  the  temporal,  and  the  inferior 
of  the  occipital,  are  so  thin  as  to  be  trans- 
lucent, and  the  other  portions  thick  and 
opake. 

Of  the  frontal  bone,  the  superior  lateral 
portions  on  both  sides,  lying  against  the 
coronal  suture,  above  the  temporal  ridges, 
and  molded  on  the  organs  of  Marvelousness, 
and  Imitation,  are  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  bone ;  while  the 
portion  lying .  directly  between  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  and  over  the  organs  of 
Benevolence,  is  of  the  usual  standard  thick- 
ness. Those  portions  called  the  frontal 
eminences,  particularly  the  innermost  parts 
which  form  the  wall  before  the  organs  of 
Causality,  and  also  the  portions  over  the 
organ  of  Tune,  on  both  sides  of  the  head, 
notwithstanding  the  ridge  passing  over  the 
latter,  are,  from  the  thinness  of  the  bone 
translucent,  and  very  distinctly  defined  with- 
in. The  frontal  sinuses,  though  prominent, 
are  small  for  a  man  of  Spurzheim^s  age  (fifly- 
six  years),  and  extend  only  over  the  organs 
of  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  whose 
developments  are  very  obviously  molded  by 
the  inner  plate  of  the  skull.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  S.  that  his  own  frontal  sinuses 
were  small :  this  judgment  is  verified  by  the 
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skull  itselfl  The  orbitar  plates  of  this  bone 
are  peculiar  for  the  depth  of  their  digital 
impressions,  and  for  the  definiteness  and 
agreement  of  these  with  the  divisions  on  the 
marked  busts.  Could  it  haye  been  possible 
for  either  Gall,  or  Spurzheim  himself,  to  have 
marked  the  division  lines  of  the  organs  on 
the  outside  of  this  skull  fix>m  these  impres- 
sions within,  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
astonished  at  the  exactness  of  the  correspond* 
ence  just  mentioned. 

Of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  nothing  is  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  remark,  except  the^greater 
than  usual  extent  and  depth  of  the  sella 
turcica,  the  cavily  in  which  lay  the  pituitary 
body,  and  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
clinoid  processes. 

The  temporal  bones  are  thin,  except  at 
their  occipital  portions,  which  are  thicker 
than  common,  and  their  mastoid  and  petrous 
portions,  which,  though  generally  thick,  are 
here  more  bulky  than  usual. 

Nothing  uncommon  exists  with  respect  to 
the  occipital  bone,  except  the  great  size  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  or  hole  in  which  the 
medulla  oblongata  lay.  The  width  of  this 
hole  is  one  inch  and  six-twentieths;  the 
length,  one  inch  and  eleven- twentieths. 

The  parietal  bones  are  the  most  irregular 
in  point  of  thickness  of  all  the  bones  in  Dr. 
Spurzheim^s  cranium.  At  their  posterior 
inferior  angles,  over  the  organs  of  Combative- 
ness,  they  are  much  thicker  than  we  usually 
see  the  parietal  bones.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  drawing  of  the  horizontal  section  of 
the  cranium;  The  portions  of  these  bones 
over  the  organs  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  are  also  more  thick,  while  their 
superior  portions  lying  over  the  organs  of 
Firmness  are  very  thin,  even  to  .transluoency. 
Again,  there  are  portions  running  from  the 
anterior  inferior  angles  of  these  bones  to  the 
thin  portion  just  mentioned,  which  are 
molded  on  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness 
and  Conscientiousness,  which  are  much 
thickened. 

Having  completed  in  as  few  words  as  pos* 
Bible  a  description  of  the  skull  committed  to 
me,  I  shall,  without  drawing  any  conclusions, 
ask  the  following  question.  From  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  relating  to  the 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  together 
with  the  &ct  that  the  bones  of  the  frontal 


region  and  part  of  the  sincipital  are  thinner 
than  usual  and  more  distinctly  marked  witii 
digital  impressions,  may  we  not  infer  that 
the  organs  on  which  these  bo^es  are  formed, 
continually  chahging  and  forming  anew,  are 
more  active  than  those  on  which  the  bone 
has  become  thickened  without  other  marks 
than  those  indistinctly  detemuned  by  the 
4>oimdaries  of  organs  ?  ^ 


THE  FUTURE  SCIENCE  OF  MAN| 

OB,  CULMINATIOK  OF  PHBBNOLOQT. 


BT  J.  WEST  i^EYisra. 


'*  Ideal  Form,  the  UniTeml  Mold.'* 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTTI, 
who  embodied  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  more  of  this 
"  universal  mold "  than  any  other  mind  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  has  the  above  noble 
line  in  one  of  his  sonnets.  These  words  ex- 
press, poetically  and  succinctly,  the  creative 
law  of  Nature ;  that  absolute  principle  of  be- 
ing by  which  the  outward  form  images  the 
inward  essence.  On  this  fact,  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  thought  in  matter,  is  founded  the 
science  of  Phrenology,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
first  science  that  has  given  a  positive  recog- 
nition to  this  great  law,  in  shovring  how  the 
form  of  the  head  accords  with  the  attributes 
of  the  animal  and  of  man. 

But  while  Phrenology  has,  thus  fiEur,  neces- 
sarily confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to 
Craniology,  or  the  sdenoe  of  <the  cranium  as 
an  expression  of  character,  it  has  suggested 
and  furnished  the  superstructure  of  a  science 
of  the  whole  man,  a  completed  Anthropology 
and  Physiology,  whereby  the  entire  thought 
of  creation,  as  far  as  the  science  dT  this  planet 
can  know  it,  may  be  analyzed,  as  it  la  repre- 
sented in  man,  the  head  of  existence,  the 
epitome  and  symbol  in  matter  of  all  that  is 
in  mind.  Such  a  science  of  man  now  exists, 
anct  as  it  is  perfected,  must  include  relatively 
all  other  sciences,  and  Phrenology,  in  its 
thorough  and  more  perfect  extension,  be- 
come the  master  science,  or  head  of  the 
rest. 

Phrenology  has  already  done  wonders  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  best  existing  nomen- 
clature of  mental  attributes,  founded  upon  an 
experimental  analysis  of  the  shape  of  the 
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head;  and  all  imtera  upon  mind,  whether 
accepting'  its  theories  or  not,  and  it«  most 
di^ingaished  opponent,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
nnconscionsly,  make  use  of  the  objective 
method  of  reasoning  it  has  established,  while 
questioning  its  premises. 

Men  may  almost  be  said  to  be  "walking 
bnmps,^  or  more  or  less  perfect  liying  expo- 
nents of  each  of  the  prominent  phrenological 
oiigana.  Ko  thinking  man  can  look  at  the 
snggestiYe  title-page  of  the  Phrenological 
JouRKAL,  or  examine  attentively  a  good  col- 
lection of  casts  and  busts  of  eminent  persons 
withoiit  acknowledgmg  that  such  character- 
istics of  human  nature,  as  are  expressed  in 
phrenological  diction,  are  incarnated  with 
almost  perfect  clearness  in  every  man  he 
meets.  Thus  Veneration  bows,  8elf-Esteem 
stmts,  Amativenese  ogles,  and  Combativeness 
elbows  its  way  through  the  crowd,  and  all 
the  other  organs  act  their  modifying  parts, 
as  if  life  were  a  phreno-magnetic  game.  All 
animals,  also,  are  "  living  hieroglyphs  "  of  the 
lower  instincts  and  passions,  as  men  are,  as 
it  were,  alphabetical  letters  in  the  language 
of  Mind,  as  it  is  expressed  in  life.  When  we 
shall  learn  to  read  and  interpret  this  lan- 
guage, we  shall  have  in  it  the  basis  of  a  pos- 
itive sdenee  of  Man  and  of  all  Nature;  a 
sdenoe  teaching  to  every  man  his  true  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  thought  or  action.  Then 
will  the  present  distraction  of  individual 
effort  be  succeeded  by  that  concentrativc 
organization,  by  means  of  which  the  true 
destiny  of  Humanity  is  to  be  worked  out. 

As  we  look  at  life,  it  seems  as  if  the  indi- 
vidual, in  his  devotion  to  any  great  aim,  is 
always  wrong  in  his  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  disappointed  in  fruition;  but  what  he 
does,  goes  into  the  mass  of  thought  which  is 
the  common  heritage  of  alL  Whatever  im- 
provement now  comes  to  man  as  a  whole,  is 
accomplished  at  the  cost  of  hecatombs  of  in- 
dividual sacrifices.  The  only  cure  for  this 
•  must  be  in  scientific  organization,  whereby 
individual  effort  may  at  the  same  time  receive 
its  just  reward  and  redound  also  to  the  gen- 
eral good. 

That  there  exists  in  thought  so  high  an 
.ideal  of  the  fbture  possibilities  of  the  race,  is 
a  i«oof  that  tiie  predictions  of  Divine  revela- 
tion are  to  be  verified ;  and  as  the  science  of 
Man  or  an  enlarged  Anthropology  advances, 


the  method  by  which  that  destiny  is  be  ac- 
complished is  more  clearly  disclosed  by  that 
science.  Hitherto,  the  only  really  scientific 
organization  of  masses  of  men  that  has  ex- 
isted upon  this  planet  has  grown  out  of  the 
exercise  of  the  selfish  organs  of  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness,  so  that  the  Grand 
Man,  or  Humanity  at  large,  has  as  yet  but 
really  developed  these  two  organs;  and  in 
truth  they  are  probably  advanced  to  their 
ultimates,  and  the  next  step  must  be  to  divert 
these  energies  in  a  peaceful  direction.  The 
art  of  war  has  reached  almost  its  point 
of  perfection,  and  'vrhen  this  arrives,  and 
Governments  devote  the  same  science,  disci- 
pline, and  efibrt  they  have  exhausted  upon  it, 
to  the  organization  and  thorough  regulation, 
on  scientific  and  anthropological  principles, 
of  industrial  armies,  exercised  in  all  the  arts 
of  life,  which  shall  be  taught  to  conquer 
Nature  instead  of  their  fellow-man,  to  drain 
swamps,  plant  trees,  erect  homes  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  do  all  other  necessary  organized 
labor,  the  reign  of  peace  will  have  come. 

But  in  order  to  this,  science  must  propound 
the  true  method  of  organization,  and  this  is 
the  work  of  a  scientific  Anthropology,  or  study 
of  the  entire  body  of  Man  in  its  analogical 
relations  to  the  outward  universe  of  which  it 
is  a  symbolic  epitome  or  correspondential 
repetition,  including  Phrenology  as  the  best 
existing  mapping  out  or  division  of  the  cra- 
nium. Phrenology  now  teaches  the  individ- 
ual man  so  much  of  his  nature  and  predom- 
inant faculties,  that  a  fair  attention  to  it 
would  enable  every  one  to  put  himself  in  his 
right  place  in  a  social  organization  founded 
upon  its  principles;  but  if  it,  and  this  larger 
sociological  Anthropology  to  which  it  is  lead- 
ing, could  be  used  with  masses  of  men,  and 
in  the  discipline  and  use  of  industrial  armies, 
the  world  of  man  might  be  made  to  work  as 
harmoniously  as  the  world  of  nature,  and 
pain  and  evil  cease  to  predominate. 

Nature,  bound  "  fast  in  fiite,"  does  her  work 
with  little  apparent  discordance.  Only  man 
seems  an  incomplete  part  oi  creation.  His 
will  has  not  yet  worked  out  his  destiny;  nor 
can  it,  untiWhis  highest  reason,  under  the 
guidance  of  positive  science,  has  learned  to 
control  and  direct  the  will,  as  well  in  the 
mass  of  men  as  in  the  individual.  When  we 
look  at  the  individual  man  in  his  present 
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isolated  antagoniam  to  his  fellows,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  no  will,  and  is  the  slave  of 
circumstances ;  but  when  we  think  of  all  that 
the  race  has  accomplished,  without  united  or 
organized  effort,  to  recover  itself  from  that 
fall,  whereby  it  lost  its  ancient  prerogatives, 
the  sublimity  of  a  possible  future  dawns  upon 
us,  whence  the  miseries  of  the  past  will  be 
looked  upon  as  stepping-stones  to  the  perfec- 
tion which  will  then  prevail. 

Man,  as  yet,  has  only  been  cultivated  as  an 
individual,  and  that  almost  entirely  in  an 
intuitive  and  empirical  way,  without  scien- 
tific determination.  When  a  true  science  of 
Man  shall  have  become  an  established  study, 
and  each  man  shall  be  taught  his  analogical 
relation  to,  and  true  place  in  the  body  cor- 
porate, the  highest  type  of  the  present  will 
not  be  equal  in  roundness  and  perfect  unfold- 
ing to  the  "  least  in  that  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 

Phrenology  teaches  us  that  the  best  type 
of  man  is  not  the  possessor  of  excessive  devel- 
opment in  any  one  direction,  but  that  spher- 
ical evolution  of  all  the  powers  which  makes 
a  well-balanced  character.  Of  such  units 
%vill  the  sum  of  humanity  be  finally  com- 
posed. 

Like  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  part,  man 
is  governed  by  natural  laws,  regular  in  their 
course,  uniform  in  their  effects,  immutable  in 
their  essence.  By  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  these  laws  must  he  learn  to  cure  the  evils 
to  which  he  is  now  subjected.  Technological 
science,  or  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  the  life  of  man,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  In  the  present  condition  of 
society,  the  desire  of  money,  under  our  im- 
perfect system,  the  representative  of  all  earth- 
ly good,  is,  with  most  minds,  the  only  incen- 
tive to  exertion,  and  science  devotes  itself  to 
the  service  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  are  for- 
gotten. The  practical  applications  of  science 
in  the  arts  of  life  have  as  yet  been  almost 
wholly  in  the  direction  of  ornament,  or  of 
such  use  as  commands  money  for  its  reward. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  slowly  turning 
its  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  masses. 
Mr.  Peabody  has  set  a  glorious  example  in 
this  direction,  aiid  others  are  following  his 
lead.  When  the  rich  ones  of  the  earth  shall 
recognize  the  science  of  Man  as  the  means  by 
which  the  millennium  is  to  be  accomplished, 
when  that  science  shall  have  grown  into  pos- 


itive recognition  and  become  definitely  estab- 
lished, we  shall  then  progress  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  the  past  can  furnish  no  paralleL 

To  the  discoverers  and  founders  of  Phre- 
nology, this  science  must  acknowledge  its 
indebtedness.  They  have  been  the  first  to 
establish  a  positive  and  practical  science  of 
Mind,  founded  upon  the  analogy  between  the 
unseen  thought  and  its  outward  expression 
in  form.  That  science  (Phrenology)  is  every 
day  advancing  its  practical  uses,  and  leading 
men's  minds  into  a  definite  apprehension  of 
the  great  fact  that  the  outward  form  of  the 
man  is  the  key  to  his  inward  nature.  Physi- 
ology is,  then,  seen  to  be  a  kindred  and  rela- 
tive science  to  Sociology,  and  diseases  of  the 
body  analogues  of  diseases  of  the  mind,  and 
defects  in  society,  so  that  a  truly  scientific 
physician  of  the  future  will  be  also  a  scien- 
tific sociologist. 

Such  a  science  as  I  speak  of  exists  as  yet 
only  in  thought,  and  it  may  be  a  long  period 
of  time  before  it  can  be  wrought  out  into 
practice,  as  the  best  and  greatest  existent 
ideas  in  the  world  are  the  gestation  of  cen- 
turies; but  the  sooner  men  learn  the  force 
and  purport  of  these  analogies,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  conversion  into  the  grand 
science  of  Man,  which  is  to  be  the  final  prac- 
tical means  of  reforming  the  race,  the  sooner 
will  they  fit  themselves  to  be  partakers  in 
the  harmonies  of  the  long-hoped-for  future. 


:iin»>i« 
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IBOBIGEHES  OF  THE  PHIUFPDnB 
ABCHIPELAGO. 


BT  N.   W.  BBCKWITR.      (VAUTES.) 

THE  accompanying  portrait  is  engniTed 
from  a  photograph  of  an  individual  of 
that  puzzling  race  known  as  the  **  Papuan  ^ 
or  "  Oceanic  Negroes,"  whose  tributaries  are 
found  scattered  throughout  the  archipela- 
goes of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  consti- 
tuting sometimes,  on  the  smaller  islands,  the 
sole  population,  and  sometimes  sharing  a 
large  island  with  other  races.  Papua  (fix>m 
the  Malay  phrase  ^'Orang  papous ''—curly 
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or  frizzle-headed  men)  ia  mippoied  to  haTs 
been  tbwr  original  hubitot,  and  it  is  on  this 
island  that  their  Ini'gMt  number  is  fonnd; 
where  the;  ore  "  noted  for  their  eniall  Btat- 
are,  narrow  heads,  chins  so  undeveloped  ss 
acsnelj  to  appear  at  all,  excessive  thickness 
of  lips  and  breadth  of  uoatrils,  which  feat- 
ures, combined  with  a  general  wont  of  ajm- 
metrj  of  tbo  limbs  and  bodf,  and  dull  soot- 
inen  of  color,  present  aboat  as  ugly  and  re- 
palsive  an  exterior  as  can  well  be  imagined." 

The  writer's  obserration  of  thia  race,  so 
&r  aa  it  has  extended,  does  not  permit  him 
to  fnll;  indorse  this  description.  The;  arc 
at  least  not  inferior,  vx  his  eyes,  to  the  gen- 
eral African  type,  except  in  the  single  point 
of  statnre,  and  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
>v«i«ge  intelligence  by  their  monkey-resem- 
bling coosins,  of  the  southern  portions  of 
Africa,  at  least  The  reader  can  jndge  for 
himself  how  far  this  correctly  applies  to  the 
Philippine  type  we  present  herewith. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  whenever  found  shar- 
ing in  the  territory  of  any  island,  their  home 
is  invariably  in  the,  usually  mountainous,  in- 
terior. The  specimen  represented  is  one  of 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Cor- 
dillera de  Coravallos,  central  ranges  of  the 
great  island  of  Luzon,  which  is  the  principal 
and  lorgeat  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 
Snrronnding  them  on  all  sides  are  found  a 
atnnge  and  totally  differing  race,  called  by 
the  Bpaniards  "  Igorrot&s,"  still  aucooi^uered 
and  almost  unviuted  by  tlie  white  man,  and, 
it  is  aupposcd,  waging  interminable  wartare 
with  the  Papuans.  Surrounding  the  Igorro- 
taa,  ring  upon  ring,  we  find  the  Tagal  or  Tc- 
galo  Indians, — a  Malay  tribe  occupying  the 
fiinging  belt  of  sea- const,  which  is  here 
mainly  alluvial  lands, — owning  the  sway  of 
^Mtin  since  the  days  of  Legaspi's  conquest 
and  occupation  in  IS60.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  lai^er  blands  of  the  group  (sub- 
■tittiting  Visajan  fbr  Tegalo),  and  cflnse- 
>  queotly,  although  nominally  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
the  actually  held  territory  ia  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  aggregate  of  area. 

The  Tagal  occupation  of  the  coasts  of  Ln- 
son,  like  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  Arch- 
ipelago by  the  Visayans,  whence  it  derives 
ita  modem  title  of  "  The  Viaayai,  or  "  Bi- 
aaysa,"  aa  dlatiognisbed  from  the  former,  la  a 


matter  of  history,— of  oral  history  rather,  or 
tradition.  Whence  the  Malays  came,  or  at' 
what  period  they  went  forth  "  wanderers,"— 
which  is  the  meaning  of  their  name — "  Ua- 
layn," — is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Sumatra  may  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  race,  although  the  ad- 
jacent peninsula  is  commonly  regarded  in 
that  light  by  ethnologists;  hut  the  Tagals 
have  a  belief  that  their  errant  progenitora 
came  to  this  country  after  long  years  of 
search  for  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name," 


and  partly  by  treaty,  partly  by  force,  eatab- 
lished  themselves  at  a  period  which  seems 
to  have  been  about  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
Less  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  those  old 
sea-rovers  must  have  been  the  portion  of 
this  rsce  st  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
yet  these  people  train  in  their  way  bold  and 
skillful  seamen  to-day.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
they  had  become  less  maritime  and  more 
pastoral  as  a  nation,  and  theira  was  the 
champaign  country,  easy  of  attack  from  sea, 
and  affording  no  natural  stronghold  for  de- 
fense. Twice  theae  rich  plains  have  been 
debatable  ground,  and  within  a  few  yeore 
the  third  time  must  come,  unless  the  mother 
country,  warned  and  wise  in  time,  permits 
the  colonists  to  assume  that  independence 
for  which  they  are  already  beginning  to 
yearn. 

The  rule  of  Spun  never  penetrated  into 
the  hill  coimtry  proper,  and  it  ia  safe  to  say, 
never  will.    The  ^rrotas  fell  back  to  the 
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flnt  mountain  range  before  the  Tftgel  inw 
der,  bat  no  brther, — and  from  those  eminen- 
cee  hai  meintained  a  predatOT7  warfare  op 
to  this  day.  Within  the  paet  eeren  yean  a 
rvd  of  these  terrible  "  head-talcerB*'  has 
swept  to  within  tliree  miles  of  tlie  walls  of 
Manila.  Of  little  import  to  them  has  Sptn- 
lih  occupation  been,  save  to  fumi^  them 
with  a  few  other,  and  more  tempting,  objects 
of  plandar. 

History  repeats  itself!  In  this  great  isl- 
and we  see  toniay  the  same  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  northern 
Britain  dnring  the  middle  ages. 
The  Tagalsare  the  Lowlaoden,  or 
"  Bassenach,"  and  the  Igorrotaa 
are  the  Bighlandera,  or  "Gael," 
of  Lnxon.  Haman  sentiments 
under  all  climes  and  conditions 
are  the  same ;  and  might  not  some 
dusky  Luconian  Roderick,  while 
gazing  down  upon  the  land  that 
once  was  his,  give  utterance  to 
the  same  burning  words  that  the 
great  Wizard  of  the  North  has 
found  for  his  much  admired  chief- 
tain ? 


rectnees  of  this  assomption,  nor  the  proba- 
bility of  the  corollary,  that  the  Igorrotas  ar« 
to  tliem  what  the  Tagals  are  to  the  Igorro- 
tas ;  but  we  bare  no  positiTe  information  of 
whatever  nature  upon  the  subject.  Whence 
the  latter  came,  what  waa  the  period  of  their 
inTssion,  there  exist  no  known  means  of  de- 
termining,— although  among  themsdves  ma; 
be  preserved  some  traditional  acconnts. 

The  KegritoH  average  about  Ave  feet  in 
stature,  and  are  well  built  and  symmetriral. 


Cnig  over  eng,  mil  ftll  o'er  fell ! 
Aak  m  tbe  HTige  htll  ire  traad 
For  KlUDcd  aUer  or  hooKhold  brad  r 
Ask  H-e  foT  Aocki  tboK  tlilnglei  dirt 
And  well  the  monnttiln  mlgbl  nplj— 
'  To  rem,  ■■  to  yoar  tlree  of  jon. 
Belong  tbe  Ucgat  ind  clijrmora. 
I  glre  ye  abeller  in  my  bre«it,— 
Tour  own  gfxA  blado  miat  wis  Um 


But  what  of  the  central  monnt- 
dnecr — tlie  black,  diminutive  "  Negrito  t"  aa 
the  local  Spanish  terra  is.*  Of  him  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  exists,  and  is  free.  No 
traditiontbrowB  any  light  upon  his  history  or 
origin,  and  all  that  is  recorded  is  pure  con- 
jecture. Prom  their  position,  considered 
relatively  to  that  of  the  Igorrotas,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  they  must  have  been  the  original 
possessors  of  the  country,  hence  they  are 
spoken  of  by  the  colonists  as  "  our  aborigi- 
nea."    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 


Ite.  I.— laOBBOTU. 

Their  skins  are  smooth  and  flne,  exceedingly 
dark  but  not  sooty,  with  a  gleam  of  coppeiy 
tint  through  the  black.  It  might  almost  be 
called  purple-black.  They  are  very  active, 
agile,  and  hardy ;  and  though  not  so  fero- 
cious as  the  Papuans  are  commonly  repre- 
sented, are  bold,  and  Inclined  to  be  regres- 
sive. Their  principal  weapon  is  a  formida- 
ble bow,  rivaling,  relative  statnre  considered, 
the  famous  long  bow  of  England's  "  roerrie 
archers"  during  the  medieval  times, — and 
in  the  nse  of  which  they  are  well  skilled. 
Their  flint-beaded  arrow  li  to  them  %  "  elotli- 
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ymrd  shait^  To  this  weapon,  tmdoubtedly, 
they  owe  their  wild  independence.  The 
Igorrotas  oppose  them  with  sword,  lance, 
and  shield, — arms  which  are  better  fitted  for 
maintaining  warfsure  in  comparatively  lerel 
and  open  regions  than  among  mountain  de- 
clivities and  fastnesses. 

From  the  lattices  of  Manila  its  inhabitants 
atOI  look  forth  and  see  those  blue  ranges 
where  no  white  man  has  ever  yet  ventured, 
and  where  the  Negrito  and  Igorrota  are  still 
disputing  for  the  mastery  a^on  the  day  when 
Magalhaena  first  made  known  to  Europe  the 
existence  of  this  magnificent  Archipelago. 

THE    FLAT-HEADS. 


IK  the  rugged  regions  which  border  on  the 
Columbia  River — a  considerable  stream 
lying  between  Oregon  and  Washington 
Tenitory,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  sev- 
eral tribea  of  Indians  dwell,  whose  singular 
characteristics  and  usages  are  well  worth 
extended  consideration.  Perhaps  of  them 
all  the  Chinnooks  are  the  most  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  singular  use  they  make 
of  the  aboriginal  cradle.  To  the  upper  part 
of  the  cradle  is  secured  a  piece  of  board 
which  lies  on  the  infant's  forehead.  The 
loose  or  elevated  end  of  this  board  is  drawn 
down  tightly  toward  the  cradle  by  two 
thoogfi  which  pass  under  the  latter.  Every 
day  following  that  on  which  the  child  is  put 
on  ^the  cradle  the  pressure  is  increased,  until 
the  head  becomes  so  flattened  that  &om  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  crown  of  the  head  the 
contour  is  that  of  a  straight  line.  This  cus- 
tom has  given  the  Chinnooks  the  name  of 
Flat-heada,  by  which  they  are  most  generally 
known. 

**  Thia,"  Mr.  Wood  says,  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinaiy  of  all  the  £Eushionable  dis- 
tortions  of  the  human  body,  and  the  wasp 
waist  of  a  European  belle,  the  distorted  leg 
of  the  female  Carib,  and  even  the  cramped 
loot  of  tiie  Chinese  beauty  appear  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  flattened  head  of  a 
Cbionook  Indian." 

The  process  for  flattening  the  head  is  com- 
menced very  soon  after  a  child  is  bom,  when 
tiie  plastic  condition  of  the  skull  is  most 
ftvmble  for  its  application,  and  is  continued 
-fiv  eight  or  nine  months,  and  even  longer. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Eane,  in  his  "  Wanderingso  f  an 
Ajrtist,"  says  with  reference  to  this  practice : 
*^It  might  be  supposed  from  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  that  the  operation 
would  be  attended  with  great  sufferings  to 
the  infant,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  infants 
crying  or  moaning,  although  I  have  seen  the 
eyes  seemingly  starting  out  of  the  sockets 
from  the  great  pressure.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  lashings  were  removed,  I 
have  noticed  them  cry  until  they  were  re- 
placed.* From  the  apparent  dullness  of  the 
children  while  under  pressure,  I  should 
imagine  that  a  state  of  torpor  or  insensibility 
is  induced,  and  that  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness occasioned  by  its  removal  must  be 
naturally  followed  by  the  sense  of  pain." 
This  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  is  anal- 
agous  to  the  sensation  experienced  when  a 
half-frozen  hand  or  foot  is  brought  near  a 
fire,  the  awakened  circulation  of  the  blood  as 
it  overcomes  the  numbness  produces  severe 
twinges  of  pain.  The  Chinnooks  are  very 
proud  of  their  flat  heads,  and  ll^ok  with  con- 
tempt on  those  among  them  who  have  not 
undergone  the  distorting  operation.  Indeed, 
the  fiat  head  is  the  sign  of  freedom  among 
the  tribes  of  that  remote  country. 

In  our  collection  of  crania  we  have  repre- 
sentative skulls  of  the  flat-head  character 
which  may  be  examined  by  visitors.  The 
question  has  been  asked  more  than  once, 
whether  or  not  the  compressing  practice 
affects  the  mental  character,  the  impression 
being  that  it  must  act  injuriously  upon  the 
capacities  of  those  subjected  to  it.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  people,  and  remained  long 
enough  with  them  to  learn  something  of  their 
modes  of  life,  say  that  the  flat-headed  are  in 
no  respects  inferior  to  the  round-headed 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  compression 
having  been  done  in  earliest  childhood,  while 
the  skull  is,  as  might  be  said,  yet  undefined, 
as  well  as  immature,  and  that  compression 
beinff  very  gradual,  no  organic  injury  is  done 
to  the  brain ;  but  it  is  distorted,  crowded  out 
of  shape,  and  out  of  place.  We  have  often 
seen  trees  in  an  orchard  which  were  badly 
twisted,  bent,  scraggy,  and  deformed  by 
reason  of  an  injury  sustained  in  the  first  or 
second  year  of  their  growth,  but  which  were 
nevertheless  valued  as  highly  as  any  of  the 
straight,  synmietiical,  handsome  trees  8nr«- 
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roDiidiag  them,  on  scconnt  of  their  produc- 
tivsness.  The  injur;  did  not  preTent  the 
neceasitj  of  its  life,  the  fiow  of  the  sap, — but 
only  diyerted  it  from  its  normal  direction. 

As  compared  with  other  savages  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Flat-heads  are  industrious  and  quiet- 
living.  Host  of  the  menial  labor  incident 
to  their  domestic  life  is  performed  bj  the 
women.    The  afiection  shovn  by  tlie  latter 


CannjooK  Woum  inn  Chilii. 
for  tlieir  children  is  very  strikingly  illnatrated 
in  their  "  mourning  cradle  "  custom.  Bhonld 
a  child  die  before  it  is  old  enough  to  be 
released  from  the  cradle,  the  mother  makes  a 
"  mourning  cradle,"  which  consists  in  placing 
a  bundle  of  black  feathera  in  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  child,  nnd  this 
bundle  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were 
the  living  infant  She  carries  it  on  her  back 
wherever  she  goes,  and  when  she  rests,  stands 
It  upright  against  a  tree  or  the  side  of  the 
hut  and  talks  to  it  aa  if  to  her  lost  baby. 
This  custom  is  continued  for  at  least  a  year. 

Ektobakt  Btatibticb  of  Liverpool  fof  last 
year  show  that  173,731  sailed  (W>m  that  port, 
the  largest  number  of  any  year  since  1853. 
Of  these,  138,883  were  booked  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  proportion  of  S7,320  English, 
7,281  Scotch,  39,0SB  Irish,  and  44,775  "  foreiga- 
ets."  The  Irish  figure  Is  comparatively  small, 
but  is  due  to  the  immediate  shipment  from 
Irish  porta  of  sDch  emtgrantB. 


CARL    TOGT, 

IHB  "OBKUAK   DAEWTN." 

A  GOOD  vital  organization,  certwnly, 
is  shown  in  this  [Kirtrait  of  the  emi- 
nent physicist.  His  brain  and  ner^-oos 
system  are  amply  nonrished  by  tboHC 
parts  whose  office  it  is  to  manufacture 
and  supply  the  vital  force  of  life,  a  fact 
which  can  not  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
literary  and  sciantifio  men.     The  cast  of 

.  intellect  is  that  of  the  iovesttgator,  the 
examiner,  not  of  ideas  or  epecalatioas, 
but  of  facts  and  material  life.  He  can 
not  discuss  subjects  which  have  not  tan- 
gible existence.  He  has  Utile  or  no  sym- 
pathy for  mere  postulates  or  hypotheses. 
Hia  Faith  and  Veneration  are  apparently 
weak,  rendering  him  incrcdulouB  and 
skeptical  regaling  religious  and  psycho- 
logical   theories.     The   conception    of  a 

I  tangible  immateriality  like  certain  faith 

(is  almost  beyond  his  capacity.  He  takes 
hia  stand  npon  facts  as  bis  strong  per- 
ception finds  them,  and  his  mind  is  best 
satisfied  in  contemplating  the  inferences 
and  dcductious  drawn  from  them  throngh 
experimental  research  and  analogy. 

He  is  very  firm  and  positive  in  opinion, 
rai-ely  yjelding  ground  which  he  baa  once 
fairly  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  always 
ready  to  defend  his  opinions  by  appeals 
to  material  evidence. 

The  social  dispositioD  appears  to  be 
well  developed,  rendering  him  compan- 
ionable and  aSectionate  in  domestic  life, 
and  courteous  and  acceptable  in  general 
intercourse. 

There  are  few  ethnologists  in  Qermany 
who  have  attained  each  an  extensive  fame  aa 
Carl  Yogt,  of  Qenera,  well  known  as  as  en- 
thudastic  exponent  and  adherent  of  the  Dar- 
winian system.  Indeed,  he  is  in  many  re- 
spects ori^nal  in  his  researches,  which  he 
has  carried  farther  even  than  hia  English  co- 
temporary.  Man  has  been  Vogt's  great  atndy 
for  a  number  of  years ;  he  has  endeavored  to 
solve  the  troubled  question  of  his  origin ;  he 
baa  described  his  present  state,  and  coq}eo- 
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tnred  Ids  Aittue  derelopmeiita,  which  is, 
according  to  hitn,  &  constant  progreedon 
toward  cnmpleteneM.  Bi»  viewB,  which  are 
at  once  bold  and  radical,  have  met  with 
variable  favor.  Some  among  the  learned, 
especiall;  the  orthodox,  have  called  him  a 
"materialist;"  the  academicians  have  cried 
ont, "  Pitch  him  out  of  our  ranks ;  he  is  a  Dar- 


tion  and  the  views  sancttoaed  b;  age  aa  he; 
and  he  has  thereby  become  the  center  of  an 
excitement  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  Oerman  sdence. 

He  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July,  1817,  at 
QiesBcn,  Germany,  where  bis  father,  the  au- 
thor of  several  celebrated  medical  works,  was 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  UniverBity.     He 
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winist,  a  phantagist ;"  while  excited  mobs, 
with  stones  in  hand,  have  shouted :  "  Beat 
bim  dead,  ho  is  a  denier  of  God."  Yet  he 
has  gone  through  all  this  opposition  without 
Sincbing,  and  has  probably  gained  a  stronger 
foothold  ujion  the  public  sympathy  by  it. 
The  number  of  his  adherents  has  steadily  in- 
creased year  by  year,  and  now,  whenever  he 
lEctmrea  in  Switzerland  or  in  Germany,  his 
lecture-room  is  always  crowded.  His  lectures 
ire  not  only  popular  but  scientific,  and  not 
only  ethnologists,  but  the  most  cultivated  as 
well  u  the  lower  claseea  of  the  people  are  cap- 
tivsted  by  them.  His  influence  over  the 
Qennan  mind  at  present  is  immense,  and 
more  than  one  Oerman  paper  has  asserted 
that  no  single  individual  has  plunged  with 
,  the  arau  of  science  so  deeply  through  tradi- 


attended  the  Gymnasium,  and  subsequently 
the  University  of  his  native  city,  designing  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
Three  of  his  years  of  study  were  spent  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  great  Liebig,  who  showed 
him  many  attentions,  and  never  lost  sight  of 
him  afterward.  In  1685  his  father  removed 
to  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland  hav- 
ing accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  clinical  pro- 
fesaor.  Yogt's  life  there  became  diverted 
into  the  course  which  led  him  to  his  present 
position.  He  studied  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy in  Berne  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Valentine,  and  was  especially  attracted  to  the  ■ 
systematic  study  of  the  life  of  men  and  ani- 
mals— astudy  which  then  had  only  just  taken 
its  place  among  natural  sciencea.  After  hia 
promotion  to  the  doctorate,  he  entered  into 
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co-operation  with  Agassiz  and  Deeor,  in  their 
labors  at  Neufch&tel,  where  he  spent  five 
years  in  researches  in  natural  history.  In 
the  company  of  these  celebrated  men  he  un- 
dertook the  well-kno¥ni  glacier-exploring 
expedition  to  the  Alps,  of  which  journey  he 
published,  "In  the  Mountains  and  on  the 
Glaciers  ^  (1848).  He  aided  Agassiz  in  issu- 
ing several  scientific  works  in  the  French 
language:  the  "Natural  History  of  Fresh- 
water Fishes^  (the  first  part  of  which  (1880) 
he  wrote  entirely),  "Fossil  Fishes,"  and 
"  Studies  on  Glaciers." 

Agassiz  employed  Yogt  to  expound-  his 
new  theory  of  the  movements  of  glaciers  to 
scientific  societies  in  Germany,  a  mission  of 
which  he  has  related  many  humorous  stories. 
In  1840  he  was  thus  sent  to  an  assembly  of 
naturalists  at  Erlangen ;  where  Leopold  von 
Buch,  who  had  in  his  youth  given  out  an 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  glaciers^  received 
his  speech  very  ungraciously,  although  the 
theory  was  well  received  by  the  minority  of 
the  assembly.  Two  years  afterward,  while 
on  the  same  duty,  he  met  Buch  at  Mayence, 
and  Yogt  had  now  come  much  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  opponents.  Buch  tried  to 
prevent  his  getting  a  hearing,  but  Yogt  ap- 
pealed to  the  president,  and  when  the  time 
came  he  was  called  up  to  the  tribune.  Buch 
had  let  something  escape  him  about  Gelb* 
schnftbeln — ^which  means  (besides  its  literal 
meaning  of  "yellow-beaks"),  figuratively, 
"striplings,"  —  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
young  naturalist.  Yogt  came  finally  to  the 
end  of  his  lecture,  and  closed  with  these 
characteristic  words:  "The  song  of  truth 
penetrates,  whether  it  is  sung  by  gray  or 
yellow  beaks." 

From  1844  to  1846  Yogt  resided  in  Paris, 
engaged  in  his  favorite  studies.  He  wrote 
communications  on  the  sittings  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung^  and  began 
there  nls  "  Text-Book  of  Geology  and  Petri- 
factions "  (2  vols.,  1846),  and  published  at 
Gotha  his  "Physiological  Letters"  (1845), 
which  were  originally  designed  for  the  sup- 
plement of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung.  He  also 
«  established,  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Society  of  German  Phy- 
sicians in  Pans,  which  still  exists,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  young  students  during  their 
stay  in  that  city. 


From  Paris  he  went  to  Italy,  sojourning 
for  a  while  in  Rome,  and  then  at  Nice  for  a 
long  period,  where  he  began  his  "  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean"  (2  vols.,  1847).  Shortly 
afterward  he  received  a  caU,  through  lie- 
big^s  exertions,  as  Professor  of  (Geology  to 
Giessen  University.  But  he  did  not  long  re- 
main professor. 

Just  then  the  revolution  was  preparing  to 
break  out  over  Europe,  and  Yogt  united 
heart  and  soul  with  the  revolutioiusts.  He 
was  chosen  as  a  democratic  member  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  was 
always  ready  for  the  fight,  and  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  fearless  utterances  on 
behalf  of  political  freedom,  though  not  al- 
ways as  a  practical  politician.  When  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1849,  he  fol- 
lowed his  party  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  regents  of  the  empire,  and 
was  one  of  the  last  to  give  in  when  Wurtem- 
berg  bayonets  drove  the  strivers  for  popular 
sovereignty  apart.  Of  course  he  lost  his  po- 
sition as  Professor  in  Giessen,  and  was  obliged, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  to  leave  Germany. 
In  185^1  be  went  to  Berne,  and  thence  to  Nice, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  esge- 
cially  of  zoology^  He  wrote  here  a  satirical 
essay  entitled, "  Researches  on  Animal  States  " 
(1851),  in  which  witty  comparisons  are  made 
between  men  and  animals — ^and  "Pictures 
from  Animal  Life"  (1852),  both  of  which 
were  subsequently  published,  in  1858,  in  a 
single  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Old  and 
New."  He  remained  at  Nice  till  the  spring 
of  1852,  when  he  received  a  call  to  Gkneva  as 
Professor  of  C^logy,  and  where  he  soon 
afterward  established  a  new  home,  and  where 
he  is  now  to  be  found,  honored  and  respected 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1861  he  took 
charge  of  a  successful  scientific  expedition  to 
the  Norwegian  coast  and  Iceland,  fitted  out 
at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  young  man  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Yogt's  fame  arose  about  this  time  &om  the 
celebrated  controversy  with  Professor  Wag- 
ner, of  Bonn  University,  on  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  on  the  relation  of 
faith  to  knowledge.  Wagner  was  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  Bonn,  and  had  gained  a 
firm  reputation  by  his  numerous  physiologl- 
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cal  lectures  and  pablication^  In  hia  contro- 
Tcrsial  works  he  aimed  to  reconcile  faith  and 
knowledge,  and  accepted  in  all  its  fullness 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  an  original  Diyine 
creation.  Yogt  appeared  against  him  as  the 
champion  of  the  so-called  young  "  material- 
istic ^  school,  with  Koleschott,  Btlchner,  and 
others,  and  Issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Im- 
plicit Faith  in  Science,"  in  which  was  the 
following  sentence:  *^  Whoever  is  a  friend  of 
science  can  not  recognize  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  of  revelation  which  contradict  the 
results  of  scientific  research:  science  shall 
free  itself  from  the  influence  of  religion  and 
fidth;  knowledge  must  exclude  faith;  faith 
is  a  hindrance  to  science." 

Yogt  asserted  that  the  human  bndn  was 
wiginally  much  less,  and  that  it  had  gradu- 
ally increased  with  civilization ;  and  Wagner 
now  made  examinations  for  himself  on  many 
skoUs,  especiaUy  considering  the  great-brain 
or  cerebrum,  in  order  to  see  "  whether  the  in- 
tdligence  of  man  is  connected  with  the  great- 
er weight  and  greater  perfection  of  the  cere- 
bnm,  the  seat  of  the  intellect.  He  claimed 
as  the  result  of  his  researches,  that  in  the 
bisin  of  men,  more  or  less  intelligent,  there 
is  ahown  no  marked  difference  in  form  I 
Sren  the  Germans  themselves  would  not 
admit  the  comparison  of  the  brain  of  a  ere* 
tin  witb  that  of  their  own  Goethe. 

The  contest  between  the  two  physiologists 
excited  the  greatest  attention  at  the  time, 
and  from  that  day  the  bitterness  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  against  Yogt  began.    In  Geneva, 
however,  he  was  more  and  more  recognized 
as  an  earnest  worker  for  spreading  knowl- 
edge among  the  people.    He  was  given  op- 
poftonities  to  lectore,  first  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Canton,  but  by-and-by  his  field  extend- 
ed through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Swit- 
zeriand  and  Germany.    The  Society  for  the 
Public  Good  of  the  Canton  Neuenburg  in- 
vited him  to  deliver  lectures,  a  request  to 
which  he  acceded.     His  theme  was  '*  Man : 
his  Place  in  Creation  and  in  .the  History  of 
the  Earth."    These  lectures  were  published  ' 
(3  vols.,  1863)  as  an  independent  work,  and 
gained  an  extensive  circulation.    The  lectures 
themselves  were  delivered  amid  uncommon 
qppUose,  which  led  him  to  deliver  lectures 
on  similar  subjects  subsequently  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany. 


The  substance  of  Yogt*s  system  we  will  en- 
deavor to  comprise  in  a  few  words : 

He  does  not  say  that  man  is  descended 
from  the  present  ape,  as  is  falsely  asserted, 
but  refers  both  back  to  a  stem  in  a  distant 
geological  period  whose  form  of  brain  stood 
upon  a  lower  scale  than  that  of  the  present 
ape.  From  this  original  stem  both  have  pro- 
ceeded, widely  separating,  until  they  reached 
the  relative  position  we  find  them  in  at  the 
present  day.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the 
brain.  The  largest  gorilla  brain  measured 
by  Yogt  had  a  capacity  of  587  cubic  centi- 
meters; the  European  has  about  1,500.  A 
human  child  has  at  birth  400  to  450;  the 
young  ape  has  very  nearly  as  much.  The 
former  acquires  a  growth  of  nearly  500  more 
cubic  centimeters  in  the  first  year  of  life, 
while  the  ape  gets  only  6,  which  ratio  it 
keeps  up  during  life,  showing  that  an  arrested 
formation  has  taken  place  in  the  latter — ^that 
is,  though  the  foundations  for  a  fully  devel- 
oped brain  are  present,  it  can  not  develop. 
Man,  in  the  pre-historic  period,  had  to  de- 
fend his  existence,  and  labor  and  culture  pro- 
duced in  him  intellectual  advancement.  The 
human  figure  developed,  in  symmetry  with 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  brain.  The  skulls  of  earlier  periods  ap- 
proach brutishness,  and  are  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  ape.  Messrs.  Schwarz  and  Scher- 
zer,  of  the  Novarra  expedition,  in  their  report 
say  that  they  found  races  bearing  strong  re- 
lationship to  the  ape,  some  in  skull  and  others 
in  body,  showing  that  even  among  men  at 
the  present  time  there  are  heirlooms  from 
this  apial  ancestry — namely,  the  so-called 
microcephala  or  ape-men. 

Yogt  has  paid  special  attention  ^to  these 
"  ape-men,"  as  shown  by  his  "Microcephala," 
1866,  and  his  essays  in  the  *'  Archive  for  An- 
thropology." In  the  September  Phbbholoo- 
lOAL  JouBNAL  for  1869  an  article  of  Yogt's 
was  published  which  frurnished  at  consider- 
able length  the  views  of  Yogt  on  those  idiots. 
"  The  theory  of  a  progression  from  the  imper- 
fect to  the  perfect,  the  perfection  of  man  as  a 
rational  being,  is  much  more  worthy  of  him 
than  the  idea  of  a  degradation  of  humanity 
from  an  ideal  and  more  perfect  state  to  an 
imperfect  one." 

Personally,  Professor  Yogt  is  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  Swiss  fellow-countrymen,  who 
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haye  conferred  on  him  many  distinguishing 
honors.  The  chief  authorities  of  the  Canton 
have  gracefully  acknowledged  his  great  ser- 
Tices  in  disseminating  knowledge,  by  means 
of  his  lectures  among  the  people.  Although 
it  hardly  need  be  remarked,  we  do  not  join 
in  with  all  the  ideas  which  the  distinguished 
researcher  has  propagated  in  regard  to  man^s 
origin,  we  can  not  withhold  approbation  at 
his  earnest,  thorough,  working  spirit,  and  his 
adoption  of  many  reforms  which  his  cotem- 
poraries  still  refuse  to  accept 

Yogt  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  eth- 
nologists of  Germany,  and  gives  the  brain  the 
most  prominent  place  in  his  researches.  He 
assigns  certain  parts  of  the  brain  to  the 
£iculties  of  intellect,  sentiment,  and  will;  but 
does  not  yet  fully  admit  the  minute  division 
of  the  brain,  as  recognized  by  phrenologists, 
although  with  his  instinctive  practical  dis- 
cernment he  affirms  many  principles  in  men- 
tal philosophy  which  are  enunciated  by 
Phrenology. 


The  trathaof  Physlolorr  should  b«  Incolottod  uidcBforoad  Mrlyand 
caniMtljr,  and  with  th«  mnphMtt  of  bl<h  nliffloM  doty.— r—MMfc 


WHY   USE    SPECTlCLESt 


PUBE    AIB. 


Tbbov  op«n  yonr  window  and  Iksten  It  there, 

Fllni^  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  blind. 
And  gWe  a  flree  entrance  to  Heaven's  pure  air, 

'Tie  the  life  and  the  health  of  mankind. 

Are  yon  fond  of  coughs,  colds,  dyspepsia,  and  rhenms  f 

Or  headaches,  and  fevers,  and  chills  ? 
Of  bitters,  hot-drops,  and  plasters  and  flunes, 

And  bleeding,  and  blisters,  and  pills  ? 

Then  shnt  yoarself  np  like  a  monk  in  his  cave, 

Till  Nature  grows  weary  and  sad. 
And  imagine  yoarself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 

Where  nothing  is  cheerful  and  glad. 

Be  sure  when  yon  aleep  that  all  air  is  shut  out ; 

Place,  too,  a  warm  brick  at  your  feet ; 
Wrap  a  bandage  of  Hannel  yonr  nock  quite  about 

And  cover  yonr  head  with  the  sheet. 

O I  price  not  thus  lightly  so  precious  a  thing, 

*TiB  laden  with  gUdness  and  wealth^ 
The  richest  of  blessings  that  Heaven  can  bring. 

The  bright  panacea  of  health. 

Then  open  the  window  and  fhsten  it  there. 

Fling  the  curtain  ftside,  and  the  blind. 
And  give  a  free  entrance  to  Heaven's  pure  air, 

*TlB  the  light,  life,  and  Joy  of  mankind. 


WITH  most  persons,  there  is  an  epoch  in 
life  when  the  eyes  become  slightly  flat- 
tened. It  arises,  probably,  from  a  diminished 
activity  of  the  secreting  yessels.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  globe  is  not  kept  quite 
as  completely  distended  with  fluids  as  in 
youth  and  middle  age.  There  is  thus  an 
elongated  axis  of  vision.  A  book  is  held 
farther  off  to  be  read.  Finally,  becoming^ 
more  flattened  by  the  same  inactivity  within, 
the  difficulty  is  met  by  putting  on  convex 
glasses.  This  is  the  waning  vision  of  age. 
If,  however,  when  that  advancing  imperfec- 
tion is  first  realized,  the  individual  persists 
in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  book  in  the  old 
focus  of  vision— «ven  if  he  reads  under  per- 
plexing disadvantages,  never  relaxing,  but 
perseveringly  proceeding  just  as  he  did  when 
his  eyes  were  in  the  meridian  of  their  per- 
fection, the  slack  vessels  will  at  last  come  up 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  original  focal  dis 
tance  will  be  re-established. 

This  statement  will  unquestionably  be 
combated  energetically  by  those  who  use 
glasses.  But  it  will  be  a  waste  of  forensic 
powder,  because  the  &ct  is  established 
beyond  cavil.  We  do  not  pretend  it  will  be 
successful  in  every  instance ;  but  generally, 
if  glasses  are  once  resorted  to,  then  the 
opportunity  of  doing  without  them  is  for- 
ever lost. 

Very  aged  men  may  be  noticed  reading 
fine  print ;  and  ladies^  too,  by  scores,  who  re- 
sisted glasses  at  the  age  of  life  referred  to'who 
enjoy  all  the  comfort  of  distinct  vision,  and 
they  will,  until,  like  the  deacon's  chaise, 
every  stick  in  the  vehicle  falls  to  pieces  at 
the  same  time. 

Therefore,  begin  with  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  use  glasses  of  any  kind,  for  reading 
or  writing.  The  ancients  knew  nothing 
about  such  contrivances ;  if  they  had,  there 
would  have  been  poor  eyes  in  abundance, 
and  oculists  to  meet  the  emergency.  Cicero 
never  complained  of  imperfect  vision  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  even  wrote  his  last 
letter  by  torchlight,  on  the  eve  of  being  put 
to  death  by  the  waiting  soldiers.  Humboldt 
died  at  ninety-two,  having  never  been 
embarrassed  with  those  modem  contrivan- 
ces, lunettes.    John  Quincy  Adams,  iUustri- 
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0118  for  acbolftrBhip,  at  a  ripe  old  age  saw 
without  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
laborious  enterprise  to  collect  a  catalogue  of 
names  in  the  chronicle  of  literary  fame,  of 
men  and  women,  who  were  independent  of 
gUtfses.— 2>r.  /.  F.  a  Smith, 


-♦•♦- 


OBeAHIZATIOir   AND    CRIME. 


rr  an  article  on  the  material  and  moral 
condition  of  English  society,  read  by  J. 
H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  before  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  many  jMUf^graphs  occur  which  are 
worthy  transference  to  these  columns  on  ac- 
count of  their  relation  to  mental  phenomena, 
and  the  direct  eyidence  they  afford  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  us  in  the  dis* 
coasion  of  cranial  conformation  as  related  to 
rice  and  immorality.  We,  at  this  time,  in- 
troduce to  the  reader  the  more  important 
dedoctions  of  Mr.  Elliott  from  his  extended 
InTestigations. 

"Much  of  human  ill  depends  upon  organ- 
iiation,  which  is  hardly  t«  be  reached  by 
homan  interference,  at  least  in  the  present 
itate  0^  our  appliances ;  but  a  larger  portion 
of  human  ill  is  amenable  to  wise  manage- 
ment The  causes  of  misery  which  depend 
on  our  organization  are,  defectiye  animal 
strength,  depraved  appetites,  imperfect  intel- 
ligence, defective  self-control,  commonly 
shown  in  the  absence  of  industrious  and  fru- 
gal habits,  or  in  the  undue  energy  of  the 
ptBsions,  the  healthy  action  of  which  is  in- 
dirpensable  to  happiness ;  due  adjustment 
is  rirtue ;  too  much  or  too  little  is  vice. 

"That  large  mass  of  suffering  which  is  the 
xesult  of  diseased  organization  or  of  organic 
depiarity,  depends  as  much  on  our  original 
formation  (inscrutable  as  it  may  be)  as  lame- 
ness or  scrofula,  idiotcy  or  dea&ess,  and 
shoold  not  be  so  treated  as  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  such  depraved  constitutions.  A 
multitude  of  these  diseased  persons,  but  not 
quite  all,  should  be  left  alone.  Nature  in- 
tended that  the  diseased  stock  should  disap- 
pear and  become  extinct,  and  she  has  pro- 
rided  aooordingiy.  Organic  depravity  should 
not  be  propagated  and  diffused  by  injudi- 
cioos  artificial  interference.  The  healthy  un- 
disturbed process  of  animal  life  is  to  elimi- 
nate diseased  organisms.  The  gardener  prop- 
agates and  encourages  only  the  best  fruits 


and  flowers  of  their  kind.  The  people  of 
Scandinavia  collect  those  hapless  beings  who 
are  afflicted  with  leprosy  into  special  hos- 
pitals. In  Norway  there  are  two, — one  at 
Molde,  another  at  Bergen, — where  they  keep 
in  comfort  and  ease  those  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  infected  with  this  loath- 
some and  incurable  disease.  They  say, 
*  Here  you  shall  live ;  but  you  shall  not  be 
abroad,  contracting  marriage  and  transmit- 
ting to  another  and  another  generation  your 
dreadful  affliction.'  There  is  much  vice 
which  is  a  leprosy  of  the  soul,  is  as  incura- 
ble, and  should  be  so  treated. 

"'  But  the  curable  are  still  a  large  section 
of  evil-doers,  those  persons  who  are  amena- 
ble to  educational  discipline,  a  discipline  of 
no  subtile  and  recondite  sort,  arrived  at  only 
by  some  difficult  process,  like  that  which  en- 
ables men  at  last,  after  many  trials  and  fail- 
ures, to  make  a  new  die  or  a  new  engine. 
What  has  hitherto  been  done  with  the  most 
amiable  motives — nor  labor  nor  money  spared 
— ^has  almost  entirely  failed,  if  the  figure- 
facts  before  us  are  any  evidence.  The  reports 
of  various  charitable  and  reformatory  socie- 
ties point  at  best  to  very  uncertain  results ; 
the  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  reported 
to  the  world  as  reformed  offenders — cases  of 
moral  cure — are  at  best  doubtful.  They  can 
not  be,  and  they  are  not  thoroughly  traced. 
Besides,  the  most  satisfactory  cases  of  cure 
are  of  persons  who,  having  been  taught  some 
useftil  handicraft,  are  sent  to  the  colonies 
where,  labor  being  scarce  and  work  abund- 
ant, and  the  land  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  excess,  the  wretched  offender  and 
mendicant,  the  transient  reformator,  whose 
existence  has  been  that  of  severe  continued 
self-denial  or  of  criminal  abundance,  is  placed 
in  a  new  state  of  life,  where  he  gets  $15  or  $20 
a  week.  Not  much  moral  pharmacy,  good 
advice-alteratives,  are  required  to  change  the 
youth  who  has  matriculated  in  these  penal 
schools  into  useful  and  fair-living  workers, 
where  they  must  behave  well  or  disappear  in 
the  wilds.  It  is  not  that  their  moral  nature, 
not  that  the  diseased  volitions  of  the  brain, 
or  it  may  be  of  a  naturally  depraved  organi- 
zation, have  been  changed,  but  that  new  uud 
large  rewards  to  industry  have  Lapplied 
strong  motives  to  good  conduct.  Some  few 
creatures  there  are  who  arc  bad,  inveterately 
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bad,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  bad,  but  ex- 
cepting these,  make  it  worth  people^s  while, 
and  most  will  become  honest  for  a  handsome 

■ 

consideration.  At  a  familiar  united  meeting 
of  mamau  svjeU  and  of  philanthropists,  one 
man  said,  'Well,  by  picking  pockets  and 
such  like,  I  make  $50  a  week  ($2,500  a  year)  ; 
if  you  will  secure  me  as  much,  with  no  harder 
work,  I  will  emigrate  to  the  Cape  at  once.^ 
Words,  phrases,  moral  lessons,  good  advice, 
will  not  alone  effect  a  change  in  men^s  con- 
duct; with  such  gentle  influences  must  be 
added  the  alternative  of  pain  and  suffering, 
with  the  secured  reward  in  the  end,  of  honest 
food  for  honest  work.  Many  who  have  been 
submitted  to  the  materia  medica  of  the  refor- 
matory have  left  that  dispensary  in  improved 
health ;  but  then  they  were  persons  of  a  class, 
happily  rather  numerous  even  among  the 
evil-doers,  who  wanted  no  treatment  at  all, 
who  did  wrong  once,  and  who,  if  they  had 
escaped,  would  probably  have  played  the 
fool  no  more.  Many  persons  are  submitted 
to  medical  treatment  who  would  get  well  as 
soon,  and  perhaps  sooner,  if  left  alone;  and 
these  are  the  cases  which  form  some  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  doctor,  and  are  the  source 
of  his  reputation.  Going  his  rounds,  a  hos- 
pital surgeon — an  honest  one— said  to  his 
pupils,  *  Gentlemen,  there  is  here  nothing  to 
interest  us;  one  portion  of  these  patients 
will  get  well  if  we  leave  them  alone, — the 
rest  will  die,  and  we  can  not  help  them.' 
Some  few  moral  sufferers  are  in  the  same 
hopeless  condition ;  others  can  be  cured,  but 
only  by  other  treatment  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  custom  to  apply." 


-♦♦♦► 


HOSPITAL  LIFE  IN  TUE  OLD  WORLD. 

HAY  WOMAN  PRACTICE  MBDICmS? 

YixKNA,  Austria. 
"HEAR  JOURNAL :  Three  months  since  I 
^  sent  you  that  note  flnom  Glasgow  I  How 
fast  these  months  have  flown  I  So  fast  that  the 
hurried  visit  to  beautiful  Edinburgh,  the  busy 
days  in  busy  London,  and  the  brief  tarry- 
ing in  fair  Paris  seem  like  a  dream  of  the 
night ;  and  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
then  only  the  morning  nap  that  followed  the 
u/"am. 

Oi  :^ese  three  capitals  I  shall  say  nothing, 
because,  to  Americans,  they  are  almost  as  well 
known  as  Boston  or  Chicago.     But  with  a 


bound  I  will  come  directly  to  this  pioud  old 
city  of  the  Leopolds  and  Theresas.  Of  the  citj 
itself  I  shall  tell  you  little  this  time,  for  as  yet 
the  whole  of  vtiy  time  has  been  devoted  to  its 
great  hospital,  all  else  interesting  or  profitable 
being  quite  excluded.  The  "Algemeines 
Kraukenhaus,"  or  general  hospital,  stands  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  There 
are  entrances  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  guarded 
by  porters  who  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for 
their  size,  as  they  are  enough  to  intimidate 
almost  any  one  by  their  huge  forms  and  long 
blue  overcoats,  which,  reaching  to  their  heels, 
and  trimmed  with  wMlish  fur,  give  them  the 
look  of  polar  bears. 

Passing  beneath  the  archway  and  by  these 
faitliful  guards  one  enters  a  large  and  beautiful 
court  which,  in  summer,  is  bright  with  flowers, 
and  cool  and  shady  from  the  numerous  trees. 

Patients  in  hospital  gowns  may  be  seen  there 
sauntering  slowly  along  the  winding  paths  or 
resting  on  the  seats  beneath  the  arbors  prepared 
for  their  comfort  But  now  the  cold  December 
wind  drives  the  sick  ones  in-doors,  and  only 
crowds  of  students  are  seen  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  or  men  and  women  carrying  wood  and 
coal  upon  their  backs  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  hospital.  ^ 

On  all  sides  stretch  out  the  various  buildings 
of  the  hospital,  with  here  and  there  arched 
openings  through  which  one  catches  glimpses 
of  courts  and  other  structures  beyond,  till  the 
mind  is  appalled  with  the  thought  that  all  this 
vast  establishment  is  crowded  with  the  sick, 
and  that  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  are 
here  suffering  from  the  innumerable  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  From  the  windows  of 
the  upper  rooms  can  be  seen  several  other 
buildings  also  devoted  to  the  sick.  To  the 
right  is  the  well-conducted  house  for  tlie  in- 
sane. On  another  side  the  vast  children's 
hospital.  In  fVont,  the  military  hospital,  and 
so  on,  till  one  begins  to  think  Vienna  one  ¥ast 
city  of  the  sick. 

If  we  pass  through  the'bunny  court-yard  and 
into  the  nearest  ward,  a  tiiousand  tilings 
attract  our  attention  because  of  their  incon- 
venience, and  contrast  unftivoiably  with  the 
arrangement  of  such  things  at  home. 

At  the  door  you  may  run  against  some  water- 
carriers  and  be  in  danger  of  a  serious  scalding. 
Two  men  are  carrying  a  big  tub  of  hot  wa- 
ter on  two  poles  for  a  bath.  They  put  the 
tub  beside  a  bed.  Then,  with  their  poles, 
bring  in  a  huge  bath-tub  which  is  in  itself  as 
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heary  as  thej  can  well  carry,  then  more  water, 
hot  or  cold,  till  the  bath  is  ready.  After  the 
patient  has  enjoyed  its  benefits,  the  bath-tub 
and  water  are  remoyed  in  the  same  toilsome 
way.  Yet  there  are  running  fountains  in 
every  yard,  and  ranges  with  hot  fires  all 
through  the  house.  But  the — shall  I  say 
Yankee — ingenuity  is  wanting  to  unite  the 
two,  so  that  there  may  be  warm  water  running 
into  stationary  bath-tubs. 

But  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  everything,  the 
good  ventilation  and  even  temperature  of  most 
of  the  wards  will  excite  so  much  admiration 
that  the  unpleasant  features  are  soon  forgotten 
an  overlooked. 

Separate  wards  are  of  course  assigned  to 
each  specialty  of  disease,  and  in  all  are  plenty 
of  patients,  and  physicians  enough.  Ameri- 
cans misB  the  array  of  little  bottles  and  spoons 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  for 
very  little  medicine  of  any  kind  is  given. 
Many  of  the  professors  even  do  not  hesitate  to 
inveigh  against  it,  and  some  few  refuse  to  use 
it  at  all  internally.  But  the  imtients  do  not 
seem  to  sufier  for  lack  of  it  Nature  does  the 
work  quite  as  well  without  the  druggist's  aid. 

Having  seen  all  the  wards ;  havhig  heard  all 
the  lectures  of  the  many  professors  illustrated 
with  cases  of  every  kind ;  and  having  acquired, 
as  one  may  suppose,  a  ftiU  appreciation  of  the 
great  advantages  a  medical  student  may  here 
obtain,  the  full  glory  of  the  institution  does 
not  dawn  upon  one  till  it  is  remembered  that 
all  this  IB  free  to  teaman /  Oh,  America!  how 
it  puts  you  to  shame  that  Austria  should  open 
her  dooT3  wider  than  youl  The  regular 
course  b  five  years.  Any  woman  of  any  land 
may  come  here  and,  beginning  at  the  fuunda- 
tioD,  go  through  year  after  year  and  come  out 
at  the  close  side  by  side  with  man.  Yes,  and 
8he  will  do  this  without  encountering  the  un- 
gentlemanly  opposition  which  the  ladies  of 
Riiladelphia  have  recently  experienced.  Al- 
most without  exception,  the  professors  and 
teachers  are  quite  in  favor  of  allowing  ladies  to 
attend  their  lectures,  and  many  of  them  are 
decidedly  interested  in  their  success  and  ready 
to  aid  them  in  every  way.  There  are  fifteen 
hundred  medical  students  here.  It  Would  be 
strange  indeed  if  all  or  if  most  of  them  were  in 
&vor  of  a  woman  sharing  the  education  they 
receive.  But  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  not 
one  has  showed  by  any  want  of  courtesy  that  he 
has  aught  against  any  of  the  three  ladies  now 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  University. 
On  the  contraiy,  there  are  many  who  show  by 


every  attention  their  appreciation  of  woman's 
endeavors  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
medicine,  surgery,  or  of  any  one  branch  she 
may  choose  to  take  up.  No  one  but  a  woman 
can  appreciate  this  freedom,  tliis  **  woman's 
right "  granted  at  last 

A  thousand  blessings  are  daOy  called  down 
upon  Prof.  Carl  Braun  who  first  granted  this 
boon  to  the  two  ladies  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion a  year  ago. 

Nothing  now  stands  between  those  who 
enjoy  these  opportunities  and  success,  tmless  it 
be  their  own  lack  of  application  or  want  of 
capability.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  there 
were  three  hundred  instead  of  three.  Or 
better  still,  that  our  own  colleges  would  be  as 
liberal  as  the  Vienna  University,  and  with  its 
generosity  say,  **  Such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto 
thee."  £ven  then,  there  would  be  less  to 
accept  than  Vienna  offers,  for  in  our  new 
country  we  can  hardly  expect  to  have  so  vast 
an  institution  yet 

But  with  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  opening 
their  halls  to  women  we  can  not  complain. 
Their  good  example  will  soon  be  followed  by 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  woman  can  then 
have  a  fair  chance  to  try  and  see  what  she  can 
do. 

Those  who  tremble  over  the  experiment  of 
educating  men  and  women  together  have 
nothing  to  fear.  To  the  true  student  every- 
thing is  lost  sight  of  except  the  tdence  he 
studies.  Where  the  attempt  has  been  made  it 
has  been  a  success.  Woman  has  lost  none  of 
her  modesty,  but  man  has  been  refined,  ex- 
ternally at  least  They  meet  in  the  class-room 
as  students^  and  no  more.  They  gather  about 
the  bed-side  only  to  witness  the  effects  of 
disease  or  to  admire  the  workings  of  nature, 
and  to  learn  how  to  assist  her  if  possible.  It 
can  j}Ot  be  denied  that  there  will  always  be 
exceptions,  but  to  the  pure  will  all  things  be 
pure. 

There  are  some  noble  Americans  here  who 
stand  faithfully  by  their  countrywomen,  and 
whose  whole-souled  sympathy  does  not  fail  to 
have  its  effect  upon  the  German  mind.  To  tell 
the  whole  truth,  there  jure  a  few  Americans 
who  think  the  lady  students  here  sadly  out  of 
their  sphere.  But  even  these  have  the  grace 
to  let  us  alone,  and — like  the  South — that  is  all 
we  ask.  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  de- 
scription of  our  best  professors,  but  must  delay 
that  till  another  time. 

The  vacation  comes  shortiy,  when  all  Ger- 
many will  celebrate  St  Nicholas*  Day.    The 
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lectures  cease  for  three  weeks,  and  thea  go  on 
again  till  the  middle  of  March.  A  month's 
vacation  occurs  at  that  time,  after  which  the 
summer  term  of  three  months  closes  the  duties 
of  the  year. 

CELEBRATED   MANIACS. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  of  Prussia,  the  far 
ther  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  debauchee 
and  drunkard,  who  treated  his  children  with 
marked  cruelty,  compelling  them  to  eat  the 
most  unwholesome  and  disgusting  food,  and 
crowned  his  brutality  by  spitting  into  it,  suf- 
fered from  hypochondriasis  and  great  mental 
depression,  once  attempting  to  commit  sui- 
cide. 

Judge  JefEreys,  the  brutal  minion  of  James 
n.  of  England,  was  tortued  by' a  cruel  inter- 
nal malady,  aggravated  by  intemperance. 

Damien  persisted  in  declaring  that  had  he 
been  bled  in  the  morning,  as  he  wished,  he 
never  would  have  attempted  the  assassination 
of  Louis  XV. 

Caligula  commenced  his  reign  with  mild- 
ness, and  it  was  after  a  violent  attack  of 
bodily  illness  that  he  began  his  career  of 
cruelty,  crime,  and  vice. 

Frequently,  long  before  an  attack  of  insan- 
ity is  clearly  defined,  the  patient  admits  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  certain  vague  appre- 
hensions, undefinable  misgivings  and  anxious 
suspicions  as  to  the  sane  character  of  his  emo- 
tions. Such  sad  doubts,  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, mysterious,  inexplicable  forebodings 
and  distressing  misgivings  as  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  mind,  often  induce  the  heart- 
broken su£Eerer,  convulsed  with  pain  and 
choking  with  anguish,  prayerfully,  and  in 
accents  of  wild  and  frenzied  despair,  to  ejac- 
late  with  King  Lear : 


"O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  iweet  heaven; 
Keep  me  In  temper,  I  would  not  be  mad.* 


f« 


Dean  Swift  had  a  singular  presentiment  of 
his  imbecility.  Dr.  Toung,  walking  one  day 
with  the  Dean,  some  short  distance  from 
Dublin,  suddenly  missed  him,  he  having 
lagged  behind.  The  Doctor  found  him  at  a 
distance,  gazing  in  a  solemn  state  of  abstrac- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  lofty  elm,  whose  head 
had  been  blasted  by  a  hurricane.  He  direct- 
ed Dr.  Young*s  attention  to  the  summit  of 
the  tree,  and,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed, 


"  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the 
top  first." 

These  words  convey  a  solemn  warning,  in 
these  days  of  fast  living  and  perpetual  men- 
tal toil.  It  behooves  us  all  to  take  care  we 
do  not  '^  die  at  the  top  first,"  when  a  little 
attention  to  what  is  going  on  within  us  will 
keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of  the  sap. 

[Excessive  night  work;  strong  tea  and  cof- 
fee to  stimulate  the  nerves;  eating  hastily; 
improper  or  indigestible  food;  resorting  to 
the  use  of  drugs,  tonics,  bitters,  and  alcoholic 
stimulants ;  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco ;  and 
worse  than  all  the  rest,  giving  way  to  inor- 
dinate or  perverted  love,  and  neglecting  re- 
ligious duties,  are  some  of  the  causes  of  early 
mental  and  physical  decay,  imbecility,  and  in- 
sanity. One  who  allows  himself  to  be  con- 
trolled by  these  agencies  is  in  danger.  His 
life,  as  well  as  his  sanity,  is  in  periL  Why 
will  men  tempt  God  by  violating  his  laws  f  ] 


WIthovt  or  stor,  or  ansel,  for  their  cvld*, 
Who  worihlp  Ood  ■h«ll  Bod  him.    Hamblo  lor*. 
And  Bot  proud  rtMoa,  kM|M  tho  door  oT  hMiTwi ; 
Lovo  flnda  tdinlMloD  vb«r»  praod  teiooeo  flUli. 


PHEENOLO€(T  Df  THE  SUITDAT-SCHOOL. 


BT  BBV.  ALFRED  TATLOB. 


WHAT  I  Examine  the  child's  bumps! 
Subject  the  teacher  to  a  professional 
examination  at  the  hands  of  the  phrenologist  ? 
Require  of  the  superintendent,  the  pastor,  or 
the  chorister  a  certificate  of  character  based 
on  the  formation  of  the  brain  ?  Not  exactly 
these,  yet  a  little  of  all  <^  them. 

The  Sunday-school  of  to-day  is  a  different 
thing  from  what  the  Sunday-school  of  twen- 
ty years  ago  was.  It  is  better  organized ;  it 
aims  at  larger  results ;  it  does  its  work  in  a 
more  systematic  way;  it  secures  a  better 
class  of  teachers,  with  more  thorough  train- 
ing and  preparation ;  and  it  accomplishes  a 
more  successful  work.  The  possibilities  of 
the  Sunday-school  as  an  agency  for  good,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  estimate.  The  thinking 
people  of  to-day,  who  are  interested  in  ju- 
venile  education,  whether  in  the  churches  or 
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out  of  them,  r^^ard  the  school,  not  as  antag- 
onistic to  the  church,  but  a  part  of  it^  or  at 
all  erents,  a  valuable  helper  to  it 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  aims  at  operat- 
ing on  the  mind  and  soul  of  his  ptipil.  As 
a  worker  in  iron,  wood,  or  leather  must 
know  the  character  of  the  material  he  uses, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  results,  so  must  he  who  seeks  to 
ftshion  an  immortal  mind  for  a  destiny  of 
immortality  thoroughly  understand  what  he 
is  working  upon.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  ore  which  serve  admirably  for  castings, 
but  which  can  not  satisfactorily  be  rolled 
isto  sheets.  There  are  ores  which  can  be 
wrought  into  tubes  and  rods  which  will  not 
make  the  best  grate  bars.  The  carpenter 
who  is  making  a  wheelbaivow  selects  one 
kiod  of  wood,  while  he  who  would  make  an 
oigan  or  piano  has  recourse  to  various  pro- 
dactions  of  the  forest,  each  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose  to  which  he  intends  to  apply  it. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  leather  which  will 
work  into  trunks  and  bags ;  other  kinds  are 
eipedally  adapted  for  boots,  while  some 
equally  iair  to  look  upon  will  give  trouble 
to  the  workman  who  uses  it  for  either.  The 
good  workman  understands  the  character  of 
his  materiaL 

The  better  the  teacher  understands  the 
mental  make-up  of  his  pupil,  the  better  his 
teaching  will  adapt  itself  to  the  develop- 
meot  of  successful  results.  Of  all  people, 
the  teacher  who  is  training  and  teaching  the 
Boal  of  a  child  should  understand  the  child^s 
nature.  He  should  be  an  expericDced  judge 
of  character.  He  should  be  able  to  teU  the 
diilereiice  between  different  children.  One 
cMId  may  have  snch  a  memory  as  to  be  able 
to  learn  without  difficulty  the  119th  Psalm, 
or  the  Shorter  Catechism.  To  such  a  one  it 
IB  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  dreary  drudgery. 
Another  child,  in  the  same  class,  has  no  sudi 
gift  of  memory,  and  very  little  application. 
The  wooden-headed  teacher  who  thinks  all 
^ildren  are  cast  alike  in  the  same  mold, 
like  bullets  or  flat-irons,  sets  both  children 
to  work  at  the  task,  and  calls  the  child  who 
has  no  memory  stupid  and  careless,  because 
the  other  outstrips  him.  A  little  judgment 
IS  to  the  respective  characters  of  the  children 
would  save  both  teacher  and  scholar  much 
nnpleasantness  in  this  respect 


Here  is  a  boy  with  Oombativeness  and  De- 
structiveness  laigely  developed,  and  with  a 
tremendous  organ  of  Firmness.  The  teach- 
er's Firmness  is  as  well  developed  as  the  pu- 
pil*s.  He  has  certain  stringent  regulations, 
which  it  is  the  boy's  rule  to  break,  and  his 
to  enforce.  There  is  clashing,  resulting  in 
ill  feeling,  hard  words,  and,  sometimes,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  school,  to  the  eventual  re- 
gret of  all  concemed.  How  much  more  ju- 
dioiously  the  teacher  could  have  handled  the 
boy,  before  the  mischief  was  done,  had  he 
but  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  boy's 
mind,  and  of  his  own,  in  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  judge  of 
character.  If  there  is  a  child  of  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  tender  organization  of  mind, 
he  should  not  put  him  in  charge  of  the  rough 
giant  whose  nature  fits  him  only  to  be  cap- 
tain of  a  whaling  vessel  or  driver  of  a  mule 
train.  He  needs  the  instruction  and  the  vpor 
pathy  of  the  kindest  soul  in  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  if  wisely  chosen,  and  &ith- 
fally  set  at  work,  such  a  good  soul  may  ac- 
complish incredible  results  with  the  timid 
and  shrinking. 

The  snperintendent  should  have  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  decline,  as  kindly  as  possible, 
the  offer  of  teaching  sertices  made  by  such 
crusty  and  disagreeable  creatures  as  are 
likely  to  wony  children  rather  than  to  edu- 
cate them,  and  to  set  the  various  members 
of  the  school  by  the  ears.  The  gifts  and 
graces  which  such  people  have  may  safely 
be  exercised  in  some  other  sphere.  The 
choice  of  the  leader  of  music  may  fall  upon 
the  superintendent  If  he  is  a  judge  of 
character  and  capability,  he  selects  some- 
body who  has  some  musical  gift,  and  who 
has  at  least  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  music  in 
his  souL  But  if  his  selection  is  made  at 
random,  and  rather  with  a  view  to  please 
some  ambitious  aspirant  to  office  than  to  se- 
cure the  best  and  most  joyfUl  songs  of  praise, 
it  results  in  the  bellowing  of  some  biped  bull 
of  Bashan,  and  in  stridulous  ndse  which 
frightens  all  idea  of  worship  out  of  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  both  childran  and  teach- 
ers. 

And  so  in  the  choice,  and  in  the  training, 
of  every  one  who  is  to  do  any  part  of  the 
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work.  Work  done  by  those  who  are  unfitted 
for  it,  is  only  drudgery.  Done  by  those  who 
have  a  natural  capacity  for  it,  and  who  are 
working  in  the  sphere  for  which  God  has 
made  them,  is  a  joy  and  a  glory,  and  can  not 
fail  of  being  a  grand  success. 

[There  is  science  and  common  sense  in 
this  kind  of  teaching.  We  hope  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Taylor  will "  come  again  "  with  simi- 
lar sharp,  short,  and  decisiye  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  He  must  be  the  best  teacher  who 
understands  human  nature  best. — Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  BliUeiOnS  SENTIMENT   ONATE. 


BT  BBY.  JASPER  L.  DOUTHtT. 


J  THINK  it  was  Theodore  Parker  who  said 
A  that  religion  was  the  first  thing  that  man 
learned  and  the  last  thing  he  will  forget 
(and  by  religion  he  meant  a  wnw  of  depend- 
ence and  a  eanaeUmeness  of  the  infinite).  After 
much  experience,  men,  powerful  as  Napoleon, 
yictorious  as  Ceesar,  confess  what  simpler 
men  know  by  instinct  long  before,  that  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 
*  ♦  *  At  the  end  of  a  toilsome  life  we 
confess,  with  a  great  man  of  modem  times, 
that  we  have  wandered  on  the  shore  and 
gathered  here  a  bright  pebble  and  there  a 
shining  shell — ^but  the  ocean  of  truth,  shore- 
less and  unfathomed,  lies  before  us  and  all 
unknown.  The  wisest  ancient  only  knew 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Now  all  this  is  but 
saying  that  religion  is  instinctive  [We  should 
say  intuitive. — ^Ed.  A.  P.  J.];  and  under 
certain  circumstances  its  reality  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  human  beings  who  are  not 
insane  or  idiotic.  However  much  man  may 
boast  of  his  greatness,  as  compared  with  the 
inferior  orders  of  creation,  there  is  one  before 
whom  he  must  acknowledge  his  weakness. 
Our  arms  are  short ;  our  reason  and  strength 
limited.  We  are  but  a  small  speck  in  a 
boimdless  universe,  and  yet  we  are  "  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  ^'  and  who  made  us  ? 
We  made  not  ourselves.  "  We  are  not  sufli- 
cient  for  ourselves ;  not  «elf-originated ;  not 
sdf-sust&incd.  A  few  years  ago  we  were 
not;  a  few  years  hence,  and^ur  bodies  shall 
not  be."  Whence  came  we  ?  Who  sent  us 
here  ?  Whither  do  we  go  ?  N«  one  but  has 
asked  these  questions,  and  felt  in  4;he  asking 


a  sensation  of  dependence  upon  some  higher 
almighty  Power.  Tes,  we  are  conscious  of 
something^  call  it  by  what  name  we  may,  and 
ascribe  to  it  what  attributes  we  may,  before 
which  man  must  bow  and  adore.  In  days 
of  prosperity,  pride,  and  strength  this  instinct 
of  reverence  may  be  hidden,  partially  or 
entirely,  by  the  grosser  feelings;  but  ad- 
versity, danger,  or  distress  will  reveal  it,  and 
strong  men,  at  other  times  reckless,  will  cry 
out  for  mercy  and  help  from  the  Almighty. 
The  hardest  hearts,  in  a  perilous  shipwreck 
at  sea,  are  subdued  into  prayer,  beseeching 
Divine  assistance.  There  is  a  time  sure  to 
come  when  every  seul  feels,  it  may  be  pain- 
fully, the  need  of  something  higher  and 
stronger  than  itself.  That  something  we 
call  the  only  true  and  living  God  who 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  infinite  and 
eternal  One  supreme  over  all.  To  Him  it  is 
just  as  natural  for  man  to  look  in  weakness, 
in  danger,  or  distress,  as  it  is  for  the  new- 
bom  babe  to  seek  the  mother^s  breast,  or  the 
little  unfledged  bird  to  open  its  mouth  for 
food.  The  cry  of  David  in  his  afflictions, 
"  Lead  me  unto  the  Rack  that  is  higlier  than  /,*^ 
is  the  cry  that  goes  up  from  every  soul  some 
time  in  its  history.  That  sublime  Russian 
poem,  commencing  with  the  stanza : 

*  O  thon  Eternal  One  1  whose  presence  brij^ht 

All  space  doth  oocnpy— all  motion  gnide ; 
Unchan^  through  time's  aH-derastating  flight, 

Thon  only  God !  there  is  no  Ood  beside. 
Being  above  all  beings !  mighty  One  t 

Whom  none  can  comprehend,  and  none  explore ! 
Who  iill'st  existence  with  Thyself  alone ; 

Embracing  all,  sapporting— ruling  o'er— 
Being  whom  we  call  God— and  know  no  more,*' 

is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Japanese 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  hung  up, 
embroidered  in  gold,  in  the  temple  of  Jeddo. 
It  has  been  translated  also  into  the  Chineso 
and  Tartar  languages,  written  on  a  piece  of 
rich  silk,  and  suspended  in  the  imperial 
palace  in  Pekin.  It  has  probably  been 
translated  and  read,  more  or  less,  among 
every  civilized  people  under  heaven.  Tliis 
fact  is  but  one  evidence  among  many  show- 
ing the  universality  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment The  science  of  Phrenology  teaches 
that  this  sentiment  is  innate,  and  therefore  a 
necessity  of  human  nature,  and,  of  course, 
that  the  development  of  this  sentiment  in  the 
right  direction  is  the  only  way  to  lasting 
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peace  and  happiness.  The  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  it 
draws  all  the  faculties  in  the  right  direction 
and  reveals  to  us  this  almighty  "  Being  whom 
we  call  Gk>d  "  as  **  a  good  shepherd,"  and  as 
a  heavenly  parent  '^  who  pitieth  us  even  as  a 
&ther  pitieth  his  children,"  and  teaches  us 
to  worship  Him  as  a  God  of  holiness  and 
love,  lull  of  justice  and  mercy.  He  is  not 
the  stem  and  passionate  Jupiter  of  the 
indents,  the  cold,  soulless  fact  of  the  ma- 
terialist, or  the  impersonal  force  of  the 
atheist,  but  a  very  special  providence  whose 
rrmpathy  for  each  individual  soul  is  illus- 
trated by  the  parables  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  the  Prodigal  5on.  He  will  suffer  no 
uocere  seeker  after  His  truth  to  wander 
hopelessly  astray.  May  each  of  us  trust  in 
this  tender,  loving,  and  holy  Being!  May 
the  prayer  of  each  ever  be,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  beautiful  and  popular  hymn : 

Hearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee ; 
Ercn  though  it  he  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me, 
Still  all  mj'  eoDg  ehall  he. 
Nearer,  mj  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee. 
Sbbuttxllb,  Ili*. 

4#4 


CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 


BT  HON.  SCHUTLEB  COLFAX. 


ffIRE  is  the  neat  address  of  our  Vice- 
President  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  erected  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  on  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Ve  commend  its  spirit  to  one  and 
all. 

Mb.  Prbsident,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  came  hither  to-night  from  the  capital  be- 
cause the  invitation  of  your  officers  was  one 
I  could  not  resist.  The  name  of  your  Asso- 
ciation embodies  and  betokens  Oliristian 
imity,  and  Christian  unity  means  Christian 
power  and  strength,  but,  better  than  all 
these,  Christian  concord  and  fraternity. 
With  all  .the  elements,  and  powers,  and 
temptations  of  evil  so  thoroughly  organized 
around  us,  and  these  outward  enticements 
le-enforced  so  potentially  by  those  from 
within,  the  sharp,  contentious  words  of  doc- 
trinal disputations  and  ecclesiastical  strife 
among   religious    denominations   are   both 


saddening  and  discouraging.  And  my  heart 
rejoices  when  I  hear  of  Christian  union,  like 
that  glorious  reconciliation  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Assemblies — the  island  of  antagonism 
which  so  long  divided  them  being  removed 
— and  the  reunited  stream  flowing  onward 
with  far  more  powerful  and  majestic  current 
than  before  the  separation. 

But  I  have  never  regarded  the  division  of 
the  Christian  world  into  different  denomina- 
tions as  necessarily  an  evil  in  its  results. 
Surely  there  are  more  professors  of  religion 
satisfied  with  their  creed  and  their  church 
government  than  if  there  were  but  one  de- 
nomination upon  the  earth.  And,  rightly 
administered,  harmoniously  controlled  and 
overruled,  there  may  be  power  in  this  appar- 
ent diversity.  These  various  denominations 
may  be  compared  to  an  army,  with  its  differ- 
ing and  yet  accordant  divisions.  There  mu3t 
be  the  infantry,  which,  after  long  marches, 
moves  in  serried  phalanx  on  the  foe.  There 
must  be  the  cavalry,  with  its  brilliant  dash. 
There  must  be  the  artillery,  which  shakes  the 
earth  with  its  thunderous  volleys.  There 
must  be  the  sappers  and  miners,  attacking 
and  overcoming  every  natural  obstacle  to  its 
progress.  Tliere  must  be  the  medical  corps, 
which  often  wounds  to  save,  and  the  com- 
missaries, who  sustain  exhausted  nature  with 
their  food.  While  on  river,  and  lake,-  and 
seaboard  alike,  the  navy,  whose  home  is  on 
the  water,  strengthens  by  monitor,  and  iron- 
clad, and  frigate,  and  gunboat  theu-  com- 
rades whose  home  is  on  the  land.  Each  in 
its  sphere  of  duty  seems  variant  or  even 
discordant.  But,  listening  to  the  orders  of 
the  great  Captain  over  them  all,  out  of  this 
apparent  diversity  come  compact  unity  and 
resistless  force.  So  have  I  regarded  the 
various  religious  denominations  of  the  world. 
If,  beyond  all  that  divides  or  distinguishes 
them,"  they  can  look  upward,  and  hear  the 
words,  and  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  what  unconquerable 
power  may  be  found  in  all  these  departments 
of  this  voluntarily  enrolled  army,  keeping 
step  only  to  the  celestial  music  that  falls 
upon  their  listening  ears  I 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  and  auspicious 
indications  of  religious  progress  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  birth,  and 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  of  the  Drg'^u' za- 
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tion  so  widely  and  honorabl]f  known  as  tlie 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association^  It  has 
seemed  to  leap,  almost  at  one  bound,  full- 
grown  into  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  Dis- 
claiming all  participation  in  the  denomina- 
tional conflicts  of  the  Christian  churches,  its 
pure,  white  banner  has  had  inscribed  upon  it 
only  one  word.  But  it  is  a  word  that  has 
solaced  the  poor  in  their  poverty,  the  weak 
in  their  weakness,  the  friendless  in  their 
friendliness,  the  miserable  in  their  miseries, 
the  sick  in  their  sickness,  and  the  dying  in 
their  death.  And  that  one  word,  under 
whose  life-giving  influence  this  mustard  seed 
has  grown  into  the  mighty  tree,  is  Christ. 
One  great  impulse  given  to  this  good  work 
during  the  war  was  by  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission,  whose  honored  presi- 
dent— George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia — ^I 
am  proud  to  see  on  this  platform  to-night. 
The  Christian  Commission, — ^twin-sister  to 
the  Sanitary  Commission, — and  both  angels 
of  mercy,  that,  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world^s  sad  wars,  went  out  with  our  armies 
to  succor  and  to  save,  and  returned  with 
victories  over  suffering  and  disease,  and  even 
over  death  itself,  from  whose  icy  grasp  they 
rescued  so  many  tens  of  thousands  by  their 
more  than  Samaritan  benefactions.  In  that 
Christian  work  the  division-walls  of  sects 
were  often  broken  down.  Patriotism  soften- 
ed antagonizing  hearts,  and  humanity  welded 
them  together  in  this  labor  of  love.  Besides 
lifting  the  nation  to  a  higher  plane  of  benev- 
olence than  it  had  ever  before  touched, 
another  of  its  triumphs  was  in  enlisting,  in  a 
joint  and  harmonious  work,  those  who,  from 
opposing  pulpits,  had  often  preached  oppo- 
sing sermons  at  each  other. 

Of  the  special  objects  of  the  Association 
in  this  city  others  are  to  speak  to-night.  I 
can  only  remark  that  if  it  has  been  justly 
said  that  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a 
public  benefactor,  how  much  nobler  the  glory 
of  him  who  rescues  one  tempted  fellow-man 
from  the  dangers  of  temptation  I  If  we  are 
commanded  to  pray  "Lead  us  not  iwto 
temptation,*'  how  can  we  adequately  honor 
him  who  leads  xia  out  of  temptation,  and 
places  our  feet  upon  a  rock  of  safety?  His 
is  the  right  to  a  royal  title,  as,  indeed,  one 
of  the  children  of  God.     More  even  than 


this,  if  more  were  possible.  Property  may 
perish,  man  may  die,  this  magnificent  build- 
ing may  pass  away;  no,  not  "'fnay^ — all 
this  thaU  happen.  But  a  good  deed  never 
dies.  It  is  as  immortal  as  the  Hirone  whence 
all  good  emanates.  It  will  live  in  its  exam- 
ple, it  will  live  in  its  fruits,  it  wiU  live  in 
itself  indestructible,  even  when  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky  are  known  no  more  for  ever. 
It  is,  too,  the  richest  fortune  in  life,  the  most 
priceless  possession  at  death.  For,  after 
ei\joying  the  inner  consciousness  of  its  hap- 
piness here,  Inspiration  assures  you  that  yon 
shall  listen  to  its  record  hereaft^er,  when  tiie 
whole  world  will  listen  to  it  too.  I  would 
not  derogate  from  the  great  and  beneficent 
influence  of  church  associations  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  duty  and  religious 
progress.  But  aft»r  all  they  are  but  planets, 
deriving  their  power  to  sweep  on  in  their 
wide-reaching  orbits  from  the  great  central 
sun,  which  is  the  Throne  of  (k>d.  Pardon 
me  if  I  remind  you  here,  in  closing,  of  John 
Wesley's  memorable  dream.  Ton  remember 
that  he  thought  he  stood  at  the  very  gate  of 
heaven,  and  he  asked,  thinking  first  of  the 
denomination  he  loved  above  all  others, 
*'Are  there  any  Methodists  there  ?**  And 
over  the  battlements  came  the  answer, "  No.'' 
"  Are  there,  then,  any  Presbyterians  there  f  " 
was  the  next  inquiry.  But  the  same  voice 
again  replied,  '*  No."  And  thus  he  asked  of 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists,  and  all,  with 
similar  responses.  But  at  last  he  despair- 
ingly inquired,  "  Who,  then,  are  there  ?  ^ 
And  the  answer  came  back,  frill  of  melody 
and  love,  "Christians;"  and  the  gates 
opened,  and  there  was  no  strife,  nor  discord, 
nor  antagonism  there,  but  all  was  unity,  and 
peace,  and  joy.  So  may  I  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  while  each  church  may  be  a  pillar  of 
beauty  and  strength  in  a  majestic  and  divine 
temple  of  faith,  your  Association  is  like  the 
dome,  which  unites  while  it  protects  all; 
and  on  which  is  emblazoned,  in  letters  re- 
splendent with  more  than  the  light  of  the 
sun  at  noonday,  these  words  of  love  and 
power, "  Christian  Unity." 


Speak  well  of  all;  thou  knowest  not  what 
good  a  simple  word  of  encouragement  may  do 
a  hungry,  misunderstood  bouL  b.  a.  ». 
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CHBOMO-LITHOGBAPHY 

mSTOBICALLY  AND  ABTISTIGALLY   CON- 

SEDSRKD. 

BT  X.  D.  WELLOOHB. 

rDrroR  op  PBO^OLoaioAL  jour- 

^  NAL — Dwr  Sir:  I  see  by  your  excellent 
JouBHAL  that  yon  daly  appreciate  chromo- 
Mogiaphs,  and  offer  some  of  them  as  premi- 
nms  to  canyaasen  for  your  magazine.  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  Attch  the  histoiy  of 

UTHO-€HBO]aC8> 

neh  being  the  title  applied  by  a  Frenchman 
hsif  a  century  ago  to  the  art  of  copying  por- 
tnits,  landscapes,  etc.,  in  oil  colors  on  stone, 
and  then  transferring  them  to  canvas.  JMhM 
m  Qreek  signifies  a  stone,  and  ehromos  color. 
A  lithograph  is  a  chemical  drawing  made  with 
la  dly  pencil  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  lime- 
ikme,  found  in  the  quarries  of  Stenhofen,  Ba- 
nna. Chromo-lithography  is  the  art  of  re- 
produdng  oil  paintings  in  colors.  A  German 
named  Senefeller  by  mere  accident  discovered 
Hie  art  about  the  year  1798.  He  was  the  son 
of  t  poor  widow  resident  in  Munich.  He  en- 
ooontered  nearly  as  many  obstacles  as  Pallissy 
in  his  experiments  to  learn  how  to  make  a  cer- 
tain rare  kind  of  ornamental  china,  but  with  a 
like  peraeveranoe  he  attained  the  goal  at  last, 
and  eanied  forward  the  art  to  as  perfect  a  state 
aa  lithography  has  attained.  The  ciicum- 
atanoes  wliicfa  led  to  the  discovery  are  these : 

Alois  Benefelder  was  a  young  man  of  an  in- 
ventiTe  torn  of  mind.  He  had  been  a  law 
atudait  to  pleaae  his  father,  who  was  a  success- 
ftil  actor.  After  his  fhther's  death  the  poverty 
of  fbe  Ikmily  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
law  and  take  the  stage.  Here  he  was  not  very 
niocessfol,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  leisure, 
he  thought  to  save  expense  by  printing  his 
OWE  plays,  and  with  that  in  view  he  proceeded 
to  experiment  with  sealing-wax,  wood,  and 
oAer  substances.  Not  succeeding  in  getting  a 
good  impression  from  wax  or  wood,  he  at- 
tempted to  engrave  a  copperplate  by  the  aid 
ofaqoaibrtis;  but  before  applying  this  biting 
fiquid  he  had  to  cover  his  copperplate  with  the 
vfenish  tiiat  engraven  use  for  the  purpose,  and 
write  upon  it  a  page  of  print  backward.  He 
•aeounusred  many  difficulties,  and  to  lessen 
fhem  he  contrived  the  mixture  of  wax,  soap. 


lampblack,  and  water,  which  he  used  to  cover 
over  his  errors,  and  write  upon  it  the  correct 
word. 

He  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  a  tolerable 
proof  of  one  page  from  his  copperplate.  But 
these  plates  were  expensive,  and  the  German 
player  was  poor.  In  the  vicinity  of  Munich 
the  slabs  of  soft  stone  now  used  by  lithogra- 
phers are  found,  and  it  occurred  to  Alois  to  try 
and  engrave  his  works  upon  them.  It  is  a  Kmd- 
stone  which  is  soft  when  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  hardens  after  exposure  to  the  air.  He  cut 
some  letters  upon  the  surfhce  of  one  of  the 
slabs,  but  the  result  was  not  very  encouraging, 
and  he  only  waited  for  means  with  which  to 
continue  his  experiments  fipon  copper.  Mean- 
while he  used  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soft 
stone  with  engraver's  varnish,  and  write  on  this 
backward. 

Now  comes  the  eventfiil  morning  when  by 
means  of  an  impatient  washerwoman  the 
wonderful  art  of  lithography  was  discovered, 
which  has  since  developed  into  ehromOf  and  re- 
sulted in  those  exquisite  pictures  which  embel- 
lish the  dwellings  of  thousands,  and  can  rarely 
be  disthiguished  from  the  original  costly  brush 
painting. 

The  washerwoman  had  called  for  the  weekly 
wash,  but  the  list  was  not  ready,  and  the  widow 
asked  Alois  to  take  it  Not  being  able  to  find 
a  fragment  of  paper,  and  the  laundress  being  in 
haste,  he  took  one  of  his  lime-stones,  and  seiz- 
ing his  paste  made  of  lampblack,  wax,  soap, 
and  water,  he  dashed  off  upon  the  smooth  sur- 
face the  brief  list  of  garments,  and  the  washer- 
woman departed  with  her  bundle. 

Before  rubbing  out  his  hasty  scrawl  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  whether  the  letters  would 
resist  aquafortis,  a  weak  dilution  of  which  he 
poured  over  the  stone,  and  let  remain  for  five 
minutes.  He  found  that  the  liquid  had  eaten 
away  the  stone  to  the  depth  of  one  line,  leaving 
the  letters  in  slight  relief  He  then  thought  he 
might  possibly  take  an  impression  of  his  list 
upon  paper.  After  many  experiments  he  suc- 
ceeded in  contriving  a  method  by  which  he 
could  cover  his  letters  with  ink,  and  keep  the 
rest  of  the  surface  dry.  He  found  it  was  only 
necessary  to  wet  the  whole  surflice  of  the  stone 
before  applying  his  inking-pad.  The  film  of 
water  kept  the  oUy  printer's^ink  ftt>m  adhering 
to  the  stone,  but  did  not  keep  it  from  adhering 
to  the  letters  written  upon  the  stone  with  soap 
and  lampblack.  He  laid  his  paper  on  the 
stone,  applied  the  requisite  pressure,  and  lo  t  aa 
excellent  proof  of  his  washing  list  was  before 
him  I    Lithography  was  discovered  t    It  now 
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only  remained  to  develop  and  perfect  the  art. 
The  grand  secrets  are  these:  1,  a  lime-stone 
surface ;  2,  an  oily  pencil  with  which  to  draw 
the  designs;  8,  wetting  the  stone  before  put- 
ting on  the  oily  printing-ink. 

The  first  specimens  published  by  Senefelder 
were  some  sheets  of  music,  in  1796.  Afterward 
he  applied  the  new  art  to  drawuigs,  and  multi- 
plied copies  without  the  tedious  process  of  cut- 
ting them  in  metal.  In  1810  there  appeared  in 
Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Senefelder,  "Zm 
(Euvres  LUhograpMques^  par  Strixner,  Piloti  et 
Gie,"  in  which  the  first  tint-printing  from  stone 
occurs.  Strixner's  borders  for  prayer-books, 
published  in  1808,  contain  "  flat  color  stones.'^ 
It  was,  however,  in  1822  that  the  first  application 
on  a  large  seals  appeared  in  Munich,  by  Franz 
Weishaupt,  in  a  work  containing  pictures  of 
birds,  monkeys,  and  turtles.  Since  1880,  when- 
the  black  crayon  process  was  at  its  zenith, 
artists  first  began  to  develop  the  beauties  of 
chromo-Tithography. 

A  Frenchman  named  Malapeau,  about  the 
year  1823,  conceived  the  idea  of  copying  por- 
traits, landscapes,  etc,  in  oil  colors  on  stone, 
and  transferring  them  to  canvas.  This  art  he 
called  "  Litho-chromics."  He  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  obtain  a  patent,  but  his  productions  did 
not  long  remain  popular. 

Senefelder  copied  oil  paintings  by  taking  im- 
pressions on  colored  sheets  of  paper,  and  called 
his  invention  "•  Mosaic  printing,"  and  from 
that  the  art  has  been  advancing,  until  now  the 
choicest  treasures  found  in  foreign  galleries  are 
copied  with  perfect  success.  Every  character- 
istic of  the  ori^nal  is  reproduced  with  such 
exactness  that  it  is  difilcult  to  detect  any  dif- 
ference. 

The  first  lithography  in  the  United  States 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pendleton,  in  1826,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  This  was  done  in  simple  black  and 
white. 

In  1889  i^r^mo-lithography  was  introduced 
into  Boston  by  an  Englishman  named  Thorpe, 
who  executed  some  very  satisfactory  work  in 
horticultural  designs.  He  was  followed  by 
others  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  who 
produced  pictures  of  decided  merit  But  no 
American  publisher  has  done  so  much  to  ele- 
vate and  popularize  the  art  as  Louis  Prang, 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  chromo-llthography 
in  America,  and  whose  publications  have  from 
a  small  beginning  less  than  ten  years  ago,  in  a 
humble  room  of  the  fourth  story  of  a  building 
in  Boston,  now  become  world-wide  in  circula- 
tion.   In  this  large  lithograph  establishment, 


the  first  ever  built  on  this  continent,  forty 
presses  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  and  can 
hardly  supply  the  demand. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  history  of  lithog- 
raphy to  the  present  time,  and  our  next  work 
is  to  describe  as  accurately  as  our  limits  will 
allow 

HOW  CHRO^fOS  ARE  MADE, 

for  we  have  thus  far  only  thrown  out  the  gen- 
eral features,  without  specification.  A  litho- 
graph is  simply  a  picture  or  design  in  black  and 
white,  printed  upon  paper  from  stone.  This 
stone  is  found  only  in  the  region  where  acci- 
dent, or  rather  we  should  say  Providence,  re- 
vealed it  to  the  poor  playwright  in  1793.  The 
demand  for  it  has  increased  the  price,  until 
it  now  sells,  for  choice  stones,  as  high  as 
thirty-five  cents  pw  pound.  And  that  you  may 
better  appreciate  the  price  of  chromos,  we  will 
inform  you  that  the  "  Barefooi  Boy^'  a  picture 
9|  by  12},  required  twenty-six  slabs  of  stone, 
weighing  nearly  two  tons,  and  worth  fourteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  required  several  months* 
time  to  prepare  these  stones  for  the  press,  and 
then  nearly  five  months  to  print  an  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies.  That  "  interesting  child  "  has 
to  go  through  the  press  twenty-five  times  lie- 
fore  all  the  shades  are  complete,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered fit  to  appear  before  the  public  The 
original  of  that  "barefoot  boy"  is  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  yet,  though  the  process 
of  reproducing  it  in  chromo  is  so  slow  and  ex- 
pensive, a  copy  which  few  could  distinguish 
from  the  original  is  sold  for  five  dollars. 

But  to  return  to  our  starting-point  The  de- 
sign is  first  drawn  on  the  smoothly  polished 
surface  with  a  greasy  or  oily  pen  or  pencil, 
which  adheres  to  the  stone,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  acids  enters  into  a  chemical 
combination  with  it.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is 
then  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic, 
which  closes  up  the  pores.  It  is  then  wiped 
over  witli  a  damp  sponge.  Tlie  drawing  being 
oily  rejects  the  water,  while  the  gummed  sur- 
face, on  which  there  ic  no  drawing,  retains  it. 
The  color  is  then  applied  with  a  roller,  resem- 
bling a  printer^s  roller,  but  made,  not  of  glue 
and  molasses,  but  fine  calfskin.  The  color  be- 
ing oily  adheres  to  the  greasy  drawing,  whereas 
the  gummed  surface  being  wet  repels  it  Thus 
an  impression  is  obtained  without  a  raised  sur- 
face, or  incision,  as  in  common  printing-ty]>e, 
wood-cuts,  and  steel  engravings,  fix)m  a  perfect- 
ly smooth  surface,  which  rivals  in  its  light  and 
shade  even  line  engravings  and  copperplates. 

There  is,  however,  an  engraved  lithograph 
w*hich  is  costlier,  and  produces  a  finer  effect 
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Maps  and  portraits,  for  example,  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  have  clear  and  sharp-cut  lines,  are 
sometimes  engraved  on  stone,  with  fine  steel 
grftTers,  or  diamond  points.  This  method 
costs  somewhat  less  than  copperplate  engray- 
iog,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  impres- 
fiioDs  may  be  taken  from  a  single  stone. 

8ome  of  the  finest  specimens  of  lithography 
erer  published,  we  are  informed,  were  the  work 
of  Calame,  a  Swiss  painter,  bom  at  Yevay  in 
1815,  and  who  died  only  a  few  years  since. 
Uany  critics  regard  him  as  the  best  landscape 
painter  of  the  century.  He  drew  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  productions  on  stone,  and  published 
them  as  lithographs,  and  in  no  other  form  do 
they  exist  His  most  celebrated  set  comprises 
nearly  a  hundred  pictures,  chiefly  landscapes ; 
all  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  masterly  productions. 

Very  highly  celebrated  are  the  Dresden  Gal- 
1^  lithographs,  which  are  copies  of  the  great 
paintings  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  its  directors,  who  own 
Uie  stones  and  copyrights,  and  will  not  allow  a 
poor  print  to  leave  their  press. 

There  are  also  three  noteworthy  sets  of 
French  lithographs — the  first  after  Pierre  Ed- 
ouard  Frere,  a  distinguished'  painter  of  the 
modern  French  school.  He  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  genre  class  of  point- 
io^,  in  which  department  he  excelled.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French  painter  Paul 
Belaroche. 

Bat  again  we  have  digressed  fh>m  our  de- 
scription. 

In  db^^m^Uthography  the  first  proof  is  a  light 
gnmnd-tint,  covering  nearly  all  the  surface. 
This  is  only  a  faint  shadow  rather  than  outline 
of  the  picture.  The  next  proof,  from  the  second 
stone,  contains  all  tlie  shades  of  a  certain  color ; 
the  next,  all  the  shades  of  another  color,  until 
as  many  impressions  are  made  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  ori^nal.  For  some  landscapes  it 
requires  as  many  as  forty  different  stones.  The 
irhole  edition  receives  its  impressions  of  a  cer- 
tain color  before  proceeding  to  another.  Colors 
and  tints  are  greatly  modified  and  multiplied 
by  the  process  of  printing  one  over  another. 

Great  skill  is  requisite  in  the  process  of  col- 
oring. In  order  to  get  the  same  colors  in  the 
same  places  in  each  picture  they  are  "  regis- 
tered'* in  this  manner:  two  or  more  needle- 
holes  are  drilled  into  each  stone  (in  a  precisely 
corresponding  place  with  regard  to  the  draw- 
ing in  each  case),  and  when  the  first  impression 
b  taken  the  registering  needles  are  thrust 
through  the  paper  into  the  holes  in  the  stone. 
These  holes  are  guides  for  all  the  subsequent 


colors,  the  paper  being  laid  on  in  such  a  way 
in  each  printing  that  the  needles  pass  through 
the  holes  in  the  paper  to  the  holes  in  the  stone. 
The  variation  of  a  hair's  breadth  would  mix 
up  the  colors  and  spoil  the  picture. 

The  last  impression  is  made  by  an  engraved 
stone,  which  is  grained  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  that  peculiar  roughness  seen  in  canvas 
oil  paintings.  After  the  chromo  has  passed 
through  the  press,  it  is  embossed  and  varnished, 
and  then  put  up  for  the  market 

Some  have  erroneously  supposed  that  chro- 
mos  were  the  product  of  mere  artisans,  and  for 
that  reason  have  ignored  them  as  works  of  art. 
This  is  not  true.  Those  who  reproduce  in 
chromo  the  works  of  eminent  artists  must 
themselves  be  artists  of  repute,  otherwise  they 
are  incapable  of  copying  perfectly  the  costly 
originals. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  they  are  worthless, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  imitaUom  merely, 
therefore  lacking  the  inspiration  of  the  original 
conception.  On  the  same  principle  all  copies 
of  originals  in  every  department  of  science  and 
art  ought  to  be  condemned  as  worthless.  Steel 
engravings,  copies  of  the  great  masters,  as  well 
as  chromos,  imitations  of  flowers  and  fniits, 
whether  in  wax,  drawings,  or  paintings,  lacking 
the  spirit  of  the  originals,  should  be  placed  un- 
der ban.  If  wrong,  if  worthless,  if  it  be  not  the 
product  of  art  to  reproduce  in  perfect /ac-«mtfo 
the  costly  originals  of  master  minds,  because 
forsootli  the  copyist  lacks  the  inspiration  of  the 
great  artist,  why  not  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  works  of  Nature  and  their  Creator,  and 
say  that  all  the  imitations  thereof  on  canvas  are 
nothing  worth,  lacking  as  they  do  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  original  Author,  and  the  life — the 
vitality  which  clothes  the  landscape  with  its 
excelling  loveliness,  and  paints  the  gorgeous 
flower  with  living  tints  ?  Why  paint  the  rose 
with  its  beautiful  shades,  when  the  most  skillful 
artist  fails  to  impart  to  his  picture  the  fragrance 
of  the  original  ?  Why  seek  to  transfer  to  can- 
vas the  mighty  Kiagara,  without  imparting 
its  flowing  motion  and  thundering  roar?  Away 
with  them  all  I  Mere  copyists  are  ye  at  best ; 
the  master-mind  of  the  original  Creator  you 
have  not.  Why  then  aspire  to  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  grandeur  of  His  works  1  Plead  not  in 
excuse  that  thus  you  are  enabled  to  bring  to 
the  eye  of  thousands  representations  of  scenes 
they  can  never  witness,  and  thus  aflbrd  them 
pleasure,  not  of  course  equal  to  that  realized 
by  a  view  of  the  original,  but  next  akin,  and 
hence  to  be  appreciated.  Are  you  not  thus 
pandering  to  a  false  taste  by  thus  seeking  to 
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paint  Niagara  with  its  sarronndiDgs  so  tlxat  it 
will  look  precisely  like  the  natural  fall,  the 
island,  the  bridge,  etc.,  whereas  the  real  value 
of  the  yiew  is  all  wanting?  You  make  on 
paper  or  canvas  what  resembles  a  mighty  &11 
of  water,  but  it  lacks  motion  and  sound.  You 
present  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Suspension  Bridge, 
with  carriages  and  people  upon  it,  but  the  yehi- 
cles  are  not  moving,  and  the  people  have  no 
life,  so  is  it  not  all "  a  childish  waste  of  time  " 
on  your  part,  and  your  "work  fit  only  for 
children  ?*'  What  pleasure  can  a  man  take  in 
such  toys? 

You  object  to  Prang's  "  imitation  of  canvas 
and  the  strokes  of  the  artist's  brush,"  because 
they  are  inUtcUianSf  and  not  realities.  So  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  ground  we  object  to  your 
imitations  of  Kature,  and  beg  that  you  will  let 
us  have  the  original — the  reality,  or  none  at 
all  1  Away  with  painted  flowers  that  emit  no 
odor  I  Banish  the  stereoscope  with  its  accom- 
panying views,  which  reveal  in  startling  relief 
the  wonders  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands— -the 
landscapes,  the  towering  Alps,  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Vatican,  exte- 
rior and  interior,  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  exhumed  from  the  ashes  of  centuries, 
the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cities  and 
places  of  sacred  story-~away  with  them  all, 
they  are  but  imitations  lacking  the  color  and 
activities  of  real  life — *^  childish  toys  "  at  best 
Let  us  have  the  realities  or  nothing,  though 
'tis  true  they  are  purchased  at  a  costly  price. 
Debar  the  middle  class  and  the  poor,  whose 
purses  are  not  over-burdened  with  money,  fh>m 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  gazing  through  the 
stereoscope  at  drawings  of  all  these  places  of 
renown,  and  limit  the  sights  to  those  only  who 
can  travel  sea  and  land  to  behold  them  in  their 
pure  originality ! 

But  whither  are  we  wandering  ?  Our  indig- 
nation against  those  who  would  fain  stay  the 
rolling  tide  of  popularity  and  general  favor  in 
regard  to  the  art  of  chromo-lithography  has 
led  us  perhaps  too  far  in  caustic  irony.  Tis 
true  that  oft 

"  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  cast 
Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river  ;** 

but  we  doubt  if  these  pebbles  turn  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  ftom  its  present  Just  apprecia- 
tion of  those  publications  which  bring  the 
copies  of  the  old  masters,  and  eminent  artists 
of  our  own  day,  to  take  the  place  of  those  hor- 
rid daubs  which  have  been  wont  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  those  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  costly  painting  or  engraving. 
Pictures  help  educate  our  children,  and  in- 


fluence our  own  minds,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  as  to  what  we  shall  hang  on  our 
walls.  Let  them  be  such  as  will  educate  to  a 
right  taste  by  teaching  the  good  and  true,  and 
awakening  a  love  for  tibie  really  beautiftil,  and 
certainly  we  know  of  no  class  of  paintings 
better  adapted  for  the  household,  with  its  di- 
versified phases,  than  fine  chromes.  There 
iire  pictures  for  all— the  dining-room,  famity 
sitting-room,  parlor,  nursery,  and  bed-chamber. 
And  Just  here  is  needed  wisdom  in  selecting 
the  right  sort  for  each  apartment  An  appro- 
priate picture  for  the  dining-room  is  not  always 
the  best  adapted  for  the  parlor.  Landscapes 
are  always  in  good  taste  for  a  parlor  or  sitting- 
room,  and  Bierstadt's  **  Sunset  in  California  "  is 
a  bright  and  pretty  picture  for  that  purpose ; 
also  those  soft,  quiet,  exquisite  chromos, "  Early 
Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek,  N.  Y.,"  and  "  Late 
Autumn  in  the  White  Mountains,"  after  A.  T. 
Bricher. 

Morvillier's  "Snow  Scene"  is  a  beautiftd 
work  of  art,  and  well  adapted  for  contrast  with 
the  more  brilliant  colorings  of  other  landscajieflL 
It  is  a  winter  sunset,  with  an  old  farm-house 
and  daiiy-house  near  a  fh)zen  brook,  forming 
the  center  foreground.  A  large  elm  rises  above 
them  with  its  gnarled  branches  vividly  ont- 
lined  against  a  winter  sky.  There  is  a  bridge 
and  a  distant  church  on  the  left ;  a  road,  an- 
other elm,  and  a  sleigh  on  the  right ;  skaters  on 
the  ice.  The  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
snow  are  reproduced  delicately  and  charm- 
ingly. The  "  Falls  of  the  "  Yosemite  Valley  " 
is  another  of  Bierstadt's  beautifhl  productions. 

For  the  dining-room,  those  exquisite  firuit  and 
flower  pieces  are  always  appropriate:  '*  Cher- 
ries and  Basket,"  "  Strawberries  and  Basket," 
"  Flower  Bouquet,"  "  The  Kitchen  Bouquet," 
and  "  Fruit  Piece."  Tait's  **  Group  of  Chick- 
ens," "  aroup  of  DuckUngs,"  or  of  "  Quails," 
are  also  pretty  for  the  dining-room.  The  fam- 
ily sitting-room  will  be  made  bright  and  attrac- 
tive by  any  of  these  pictures:  "The  Kid*s 
Playground,"  in  which  is  shown  almost  a  real 
live  calf,  and  a  kid  gamboling  with  it,  while  a 
heifer,  some  goats  and  ducks  are  looking  on. 
The  water,  grassy  slope,  old  fence  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  the  trees  and  bit  of  meadow  be- 
yond, lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  bursl- 
•ing  through  the  rifts  in  the  overhanging  clouds, 
all  combine  to  render  this  a  charming  picture. 
Braidi,  the  pabiter  of  the  ori^nal,  is  a  living 
German  artist  Whittier's  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  il- 
lustrative of  his  beautiful  poem,  after  Eastman 
Johnson,  has  had  a  great  sale  in  spite  of  the 
New  York  art  critic  who  declared  that  the  ho^ 
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of  the  boy  Is  **  like  that  of  a  doll,"  and  fails  to 
represent  the  "  Barefoot  Boy"  as  Whitder  con- 
oeiTed  him.  Mr.  Whittier  probably  is  the 
most  competent  Judge  in  this  case,  and  he  says 
of  the  picture:  ''It  is  a  charming  illustration' 
of  my  little  poem,  and  every  way  satisfiictoiy 
as  a  work  of  art" 

Thousands  of  this  chromo  have  been  sold, 
notwithstandhig  its  '*  doll  &ce,"  and  *'  feet  like 
uncooked  sausages,"  evidently  because  they 
have  •*  no  bones  in  them ! "  "  The  Boyhood  of 
Lincofai'*  Is  by  same  artist,  who  stands  in  the 
highest  rank  of  American  p9»r0  painters.  This 
is  one  of  his  master-pieces.  It  represents  a 
yocmg  boy,  coarsely  clad  in  homespun  clothes, 
and  wearing  cowhide  boots,  sitting  reading  a 
book  by  the  light  of  a  log  fire,  in  the  big,  open 
fireplace  of  a  backwoods  cabin;  everything 
aroond  him  rude  and  poor.  This  is  a  picture 
fiv  the  dunily,  one  from  which  the  mother  can 
draw  instructive  lessons  for  her  children. 

••  The  Two  Friends,"  an  exquisite  portrait  of 
a  difld  and  dog,  by  Geraud,  an  eminent  living 
French  painter,  and  '*  The  Unconscious  Sleep- 
er," by  Perault,  another  French  genre  artist, 
•  A  Friend  in  Need,"  and  "  Under  the  Apple- 
Tree,"  are  all  sweet  home  pictures. 

For  a  lady*8  boudoir  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  **  Easter  Morning,"  by  Mrs.  James  Hart 
It  repreaents  a  massive  marble  cross,  encircled 
wi^  a  wreath  of  roses,  fuchsias,  pansies,  and 
other  fiowers  exquisitely  painted. 

For  the  nursery  or  children*s  bedroom,  the 
''ludf  chromes"  afibrd  a  pleasing  variety  at  a 
low  price.  They  are  nearly  as  pretty  as  the 
fldl  chromo.  Our  seven-year-old  Frankle  has 
almost  gone  into  ecstasies  over  his  picture  of 
the  "Frightened  Ducklings."  The  yellow, 
downy  ducklings  chased  by  a  roguish  puppy 
are  running  to  the  pond  or  brook;  one  has 
tmnbled  "  hea^  over  heels,"  as  we  should  say 
if  we  were  referring  to  a  boy,  into  tbe  water ; 
others,  having  advanced  a  little  beyond,  are 
loofcing  back  in  terror,  and  the  whole  brood 
exhibit  such  frightened  physiognomies  and  po- 
sitions as  to  awaken  mirthfulness  in  the  be- 
holder. *^  The  Twins  "  represents  two  pet  twin 
lambs  in  their  nursery,  with  their  fond  mother. 
A  bright*  pleasant  landscape,  with  hills  and 
dales,  and  water,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  form  an 
atnactive  background,  while  in  the  foreground 
is  seen  a  group  of  lambs.  This  is  a  very  suit- 
able picture  for  the  children's  room.  Of  others 
we  might  speak,  but  already  have  we  lingered 
too  long  on  this  point 

We  wish  now  to  offer  some  ftirther  sugges- 
tl(9w  in  r^ard  to  the  choice  of  pictures.   They 


are  solely  the  result  of  our  own  personal  obser- 
vations, and  as  we  have  never  seen  this  point 
brought  out  by  critics,  we  may  not  be  altogether 
correct  in  our  Judgment. 

There  are  paintings  which  favorably  impress 
us  at  the  first  glance.  We  are  delighted  with  one 
picture,  while  another,  at  its  side,  presents  but 
little  attraction — it  looks  insignificant  compar- 
ed with  the  first  Between  the  two  we  should  be 
at  no  loss  to  choose.  By-and-by  we  look  again  at 
the  two  pictures,  and  our  impressions  are  some- 
what modified.  The  former  does  not  so  forci- 
bly impress  us— the  latter  reveals  new  points 
of  interest  After  a  time  we  compare  again 
the  merits  of  the  two,  and  the  one  that  capti- 
vated us  at  once  has  decreased  in  our  estima- 
tion, while  the  almost  slighted  picture  rises 
rapidly  in  valua  The  result  is,  that  it  entirely 
displaces  the  first  from  its  high  position  it  in  the 
beginning  had  taken  in  our  mind.  The  truth  is 
Just  here.  The  first  picture  had  a  few  prominent 
features  which  were  revealed  at  a  single  glance  > 
but  the  second  picture,  being  more  quiet  and 
varied  in  its  characteristics,  did  not  reveal  all 
of  its  beauties ;  some,  half-hidden,  required  sev- 
eral views  to  be  noticed  and  appreciated. 
Gradually  its  fine  points  are  manifested,  and 
thus  it  is  a  picture  of  growing  interest,  and 
lasting,  too,  for  the  mind  soon  un&stens  fix>m 
an  object  that  has  power  only  to  take  it  cap- 
tive by  storm,  and  puts  forth  no  additional 
attractions. 

We  were  recently  more  fully  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  our  conclusions  by  comparing 
two  sunset  views,  one,  Bierstadt's  **  Sunset  in 
California,"  the  other.  Prang's  recent  publica- 
tion, **  Sunset  on  the  Coast"  At  first  we  were 
enraptured  with  the  last,  a  large  and  striking 
ocean  scene,  and  scarcely  deigned  a  look  at  the 
smaller  and  more  unpretentious  painting  by  its 
side.  We  uttered  our  unqualified  exclamation 
of  delight,  and  remarked  that-  possibly  we 
might  have  thought  the  California  sunset  quite 
pretty  if  it  had  not  been  brought  before  us  in 
such  striking  contrast  with  the  ocean  sunset 
After  we  had  sufficiently  examined  them,  we 
turned  to  other  things.  Several' hours  after- 
ward we  entered  the  room  where  they  were 
hung  side  by  side,  and  now  our  fever  had 
somewhat  abated,  we  more  closely  looked 
again  at  both.  The  bold  impressive  sunset 
failed  to  produce  the  same  emotion  as  before, 
while  the  other  seemed  more  attractive.  In  a 
day  or  two  we  would  not  have  chosen  for  its 
beauty  and  superior  artistic  execution  the  one 
which  at  first  so  delighted  us.  The  California 
sunset  had  displaced  it  in  our  estimation.    The 
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truth  IB,  eveiy  point  In  the  first  attracted  us. 
We  saw  thorn  all  at  once,  while  the  other  un- 
folded its  attractions  more  and  more.  Such  is 
the  kind  of  pictures  to  select,  if  we  would  have 
them  ever  prized  by  us,  instead  of  wearying  by 
their  monotony. 

"  Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek"  was  our 
fi rst  chromo.  At  first  sigh t  we  felt  disappointed 
in  it ;  but  the  more  critically  we  examined  it,  the 
better  we  Uked  it  It  is  a  painting  of  such  soft, 
quiet  beauty,  that  its  fine  points  are  half  con- 
cealed. It  is  truly  a  rare  chromo ;  there  is  such 
a  delicacy  of  touch,  such  an  artistic  blending 
of  varied  tints,  such  a  perfect  transparency  of 
water  and  reflection  of  brown  banks,  bushes 
and  trees,  as  we  never  saw  in  any  painting. 
This,  among  the  many  American  chromos  we 
have  since  exammed,  satisfied  our  mind  more 
than  any  other.  But  had  we  been  permitted 
to  select  from  his  many  subjects,  this  would 
not  have  been  our  choice,  but  rather  something 
that  would  at  first  delight  us.  We  learn  from 
this  item  of  personal  experience,  that  it  is  not 
best  to  select  hastily.  It  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  examine  at  difierent  times  those  we  are  dis- 
posed to  procure,  and  see  how  they  affect  us  on 
more  thorough  inspection.  A  variety  of  obj ects 
and  coloif?,  when  artistically  arranged,  will  re- 
tain their  freshness  longer  than  a  few  clearly 
defined  objects  and  shades. 

We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  furnish  their 
rooms  exclusively  with  paintings,  whether  in 
chromo  or  brush  form.  Elegant  steel  engrav- 
ings, copies  of  costly  originals,  can  be  procured 
at  a  low  price,  and  give  better  eifect  to  a  room 
than  one  style.  Of  these,  however,  we  purpose 
to  speak  more  fully  in  another  paper.  We 
have  treated  in  this  exclusively  of  UUiograpfiy^ 
and  in  entering  another  department  of  art  we 
hope  to  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  those 
who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject 

4t» 


tific  problems,  not  by  knowing  at  once  the  con- 
ditions of  every  problem,  or  by  being  able  at 
once  to  solve  it,  but  by  being  familiar  with  the 
general  current  of  scientific  thought,  and  bemg 
.  able  to  apply  the  methods  of  science  in  the 
proper  way  when  they  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  conditions  of  the  special  prob- 
lem. That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific 
education.  To  furnish  a  boy  with  such  an  edu- 
cation it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should 
devote  his  whole  school  existence  to  physical 
science ;  in  fact,  no  one  would  lament  so  one- 
sided a  proceeding  more  than  L  Nay,  more, 
it  is  not  necessary*  for  him  to  give  up  more  than 
a  moderate  share  of  his  time  to  such  studies,  if 
they  be  properly  selected  and  arranged,  and  if 
he  be  trained  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner." 


Scientific  Education.— The  following  views 
of  Professor  Huxley  are  eminently  practical  on 
this  subject :  **  I  do  not  mean  thateveiy  school- 
boy should  be  taught  eveiything  in  science. 
That  would  b9  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive, 
and  a  very  mischievous  thing  to  attempt  What 
I  mean  is,  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  leave 
school  without  possessing  a  grasp  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  science,  and  without  having 
been  disciplined  more  or  lees  in  the  methods  of 
all  sciences;  so  that  when  turned  into  the^ 
world  to  make  their  own  way  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  face  scientiflc  diflcussions  and  scien- 


•^^^ 


JAMES    TICK, 

THE   EMINENT  HOBTICULTUBISr. 


ACTIVITY,  enei'gy,  ambition,  perse- 
verance, taste,  mechaDical  ingenuity 
and  zeal  are  all  indicated  in  this  ori^rani- 
zation.  Tlie  temperament  is  mental- 
motive-vital,  the  two  former  predomi- 
nating in  the  order  given.  The  whole 
composition  is  healthy,  flexible,  and 
enduring.  '  He  evidently  has  the  intiiitiou 
of  his  mother,  with  the  frame-work,  am- 
bition, and  executiveness  of  his  father. 
His  height  is  not  far  from  five  feet  six ; 
weight,  130  pounds ;  his  complexion  fair. 
The  size  of  the  brain  is  something  above 
the  average,  and  it  is  so  disposed  as  to 
give  him  the  talent,  taste,  energy,  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  manifests. 

The  phrenology  indicates,  first,  very 
large  Form,  as  shown  in  the  width  be- 
tween the  eyes ;  also  large  Size,  Weight, 
Color,  and  Order.  Indeed,  the  whole 
intellect  is  well  developed  in  both  the 
perceptives  and  the  reflect! ves:  Causality 
is  prominent ;  Comparison  is  full.  He 
manifests  unnsual  powers  of  observation 
and  a  good  degree  oPscience  and  philos- 
ophy, as  well  as  practical  common  sense. 
But  his  chief  forte  lies  in  his  taste,  grow- 
ing out  of  Ideality,  Sublimity,  and  a  cul- 
tivated intellect    Benevolence  is  large, 
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and  he  is  kindly  and  generous  Venera- 
tion is  fnll,  and  he  b  disposed  to  be 
resptotful  and  devotionaL  Conacien- 
tiouenees  ia  large,  and  he  has  integrity- 


been  educated  for  a  speaker,  be  could 
have  excelled,  the  organ  of  Language 
being  large,  and  he  would  take  a  lively 
interest  in  whatever  tends  to  elevating 
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FimmeBS,  Approbativeneas,  and  Self- 
Esteem  are  aiRO  well  developed,  and  he 
is  manly,  dignified,  and  steadfast. 

The  afiections  are  well  represented, 
and  he  should  be  a  genial,  friendly, 
popular  man  in  domestic  life.    Had  he 


or  bettering  the  condition  or  improving 
the  people  of  a  state  or  a  nation. 

Here  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  gentleman,  which  must  prove  en- 
couraging to  others  who  have  but  limited 
means  with  which  to  begin  tlie  duties  of 
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life  for  themselves.  Good  habits  and 
circumstances  have  tended  to  call  out 
and  develop  all  the  better  qualities  of 
brain  and  character  and  to  make  him 
what  he  is,  a  clear,  clean,  vigorous,  and 
enterprising  citizen. 

James  Yick  was  bom  near  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1818.  In  earlj  childhood  he 
manifested  a  great  love  of  flowers.  A  little 
garden  was  his  play-ground  and  delight. 
When  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
he  made  notes  of  what  he  saw,  and  thought 
with  a  vague  notion  that  he  would  make  a 
book  some  time.  Coupled  with  his  fondness 
for  flowers  was  a  strong  desire  to  learn  the 
printing  trade,  but  circumstances  seemed  un- 
favorable, and  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his 
parents  and  the  force  of  circumstances  he 
engaged  in  other  pursuits. 

In  1888  he  came  to  New  York  with  his 
father^s  family,  and  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  printing  business  with 
Mr.  J.  S.  Redfield,  of  this  city.  After  re- 
maining in  New  York  about  four  years,  his 
father,  who  ivas  very  fond  of  gardening  and 
rural  life,  became  tired  of  the  city  and 
removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  young 
James,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  found 
plenty  of  emplo3rment  at  his  trade  and 
abundance  of  pleasure  in  the  culture  of 
plants.  His  knowledge  of  horticulture  even 
then  made  his  services  exceedingly  valuable 
to  the  publishers  of  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  while  he  set  the  type, 
he  contributed  interesting  and  valuable  mat- 
ter to  their  columns. 

In  1850  he  became  the  publisher  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer^  and  in 
1852,  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  A.  J. 
Downing,  purchased  the  HortieuUurUt  of 
Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  and  became  its  pub- 
lisher. In  1853  the  then  publishers  of  this 
Journal  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Phrenology  in  Rochester,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture  examined  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  were  chosen  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  audience. 
Mr.  Yick  had  attended  none  of  these  lectures, 
but  the  committee  were  determined  to  have 
his  head  examined  publicly.  Their  plans 
were  well  laid,  and  Mr.  Yick  was  induced, 
after  some  remonstrance,  to  submit  to  the 


I  lecturer^s  manipulations.  The  remarks  of 
the  examiner  were  so  truthful  and  striking 
that  the  audience  was  delighted.  At  the 
close,  on  inquiring  his  profession,  and  bein^ 
told  by  some  one  in  the  audience  that  he  was 
the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper,  the  ex- 
aminer remarked :  '*  I  am  quite  sure  he  must 
know  more  about  flowers  than  about  po- 
tatoes,*' which  caused  shouts  of  laughter. 

Mr.  Yick,  having  disposed  of  the  Bbrticul- 
turist  and  his  interest  in  the  Genesee  Farmer^ 
.in  January,  1857,  became  horticultural  editor 
of  the  Rural  Nino  Yorker,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until  his  rapidly  increasing  seed  business 
claimed  his  entire  attention.  For  many 
years  he  had  imported  choice  seeds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  his  own  use,  and  aa 
presents  to  leading  horticulturists  -and  the 
correspondents  and  friends  of  the  journals 
with  which  he  had  been  connected.  These 
importations  became  so  large  and  expensive, 
and  the  demand  for  them  so  great,  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  importation,  growing,  and  sale  of 
seeds.  This  he  has  done  for  the  past  nine  or 
ten  years,  and  is  now  doubtless  retailing 
more  choice  seeds  than  any  other  dealer  in 
the  country.  He  has  twenty-five  acres  of 
choice  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
center  of  Rochester,  and  also  seventy-five 
acres  4bout  five  miles  from  the  city ;  besides 
two  stores  and  an  entire  block  of  buildings 
devoted  to  the  work  of  putting  up  and  the 
sale  of  seeds,  in  which  he  employs  more  than 
a  hundred  persons.  The  majority  of  these 
are  ladies,  who  receive  just  as  much  pay  aa 
the  men  who  do  the  same  work;  for  Mr. 
Yick  has  too  much  regard  for  right  to  rob 
women  of  the  reward  due  their  services. 

The  number  of  orders  received  daily  during 
the  business  season,  which  is  from  the  1st  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  May,  ranges 
from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  during  this  season 
Mr.  Yick  receives  one-fourth  of  all  the  letters 
that  reach  the  Rochester  pojt-officc.  During 
I860  he  paid  the  Rochester  postmaster 
$15,000  for  postage -stamps  to  pay  the  postage 
on  packages  of  seeds  and  other  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Yick  turns  his  knowledge  of  printing 
to  valuable  account,  and  his  catalogue  ia 
superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other  of  a 
similar  nature  published,  and  that  it  is  ap* 
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piedated,  the  large  edition  called  for  fully 
proves.  He  has  already  issued  150,000  of 
his  catalogue  for  1870,  and  we  doubt  whether 
all  the  other  seedsmen  in  America  circulates 
as  many. 

Mr.  Vick  has  connected  with  his  establish- 
ment a  complete  printing-office  and  bindery, 
employing  constantly  four  or  five  printers, 
and  when  the  catalogue  is  in  press,  from 
twelTC  to  fifteen  binders. 

Mr.  Vick  was  for  many  years  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and 
also  of  the  Pruit-Qrowers'  Society  of  Western 
New  York,  until  increasing  business  prevent- 
ed his  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  such 
official  duties.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Western  New  York. 
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KATURE  OF  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS, 

AS  RKVBALED  BY  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 


SPECTROSOOPIO  analysis,  that  has  so 
wonderfully  expanded  the  limits  of  sci- 
entific research,  was  some  time  since  applied 
to  the  light  of  an  aurora  with  imlooked-for 
results.  Instead  of  a  parti-colored  band  of 
light,  which  might  have  been  expected, 
showing  that  the  aurora  was  due  to  solid 
particles  excited  to  luminosity  by  electric 
action,  it  gave  the  single  line  of  light  char- 
acteristic of  incandescent  gas.  But  the  line 
produced  by  each  gas  has  its  own  position  in 
the  spectnpn,  and  the  line  of  the  aurora  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  any  gas  with 
which  chemists  are  acquainted.  Repeated 
observations  by  several  skillful  experiment- 
ers give  always  the  same  result.  They  can 
pronounce  only  that  the  aurora  is  due  to  the 
incandescence  of  a  gas  different  from  any 
known  to  science. 

But  another  discovery  has  been  made 
which,  from  its  connection  with  the  former, 
is  of  great  interest.  The  zodiacal  light,  that 
fiunt  gleam  in  the  sky  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  light  reflected 
from  a  vast  number  of  minute  bodies  travel- 
ing round  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  has  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
astionomers.  It  has,  until  recently,  never 
been  subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis, 
because  its  light  is  so  &int  that  it  was 
thought  ita  spectrum  could  hardly  be  made 
visible.    It  was  presumed,  however,  that  if  a 


definite  spectrum  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
present,  as  the  accepted  theory  of  its  origin 
required,  a  feeble  likeness  of  that  of  the  sun. 
A  German  scientist  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
observing  the  spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  instead  of  being  as  expected  a  faint 
copy  of  the  ordinary  prismatic  spectrum,  it 
presented  only  a  single  line,  and  that  identi- 
cal with  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  the  previously  re- 
ceived theories  of  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal 
light  were  erroneous,  and  that  it  and  the 
aurora  are  due  to  the  same  electric  influences 
operating  in  the  same  medium. 

It  is  now  believed  by  astronomers  that  the 
same  methods  of  inquiry  will  show,  when  an 
opportunity  occurs  for  making  the  test,  that 
the  tails  of  comets  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  aurora  and  zodiacal  light;  if  so, 
three  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  will  be  traced  to  a  common  origin 
and  their  nature  partiaUy  explained. 


4r  idHl  h^. 


Domeitle  hupplnmii,  tlioa  only  blln 
or  pandlM  that  biu  lorTlTed  tho  fall ! 
ThoQ  ark  the  ndne  of  virtue.    In  tbiue  arms 
8be  tmllM,  •iqwurinf  m  lu  truth  sh*  !■, 
HMY'ti-boro,  Mild  destined  to  the  Bklet  »salQ. 


MT    FATHER'S    ELM. 

BT  B.  T.  BT7SH. 

Mt  Aither'B  elm,  that  gnmd  old  tree 

Beneath  whose  ample  Bhade 
Long  years  ago  in  childish  glee 

And  innocence  I  played. 
Shall  ever  have  a  sacred  part 

In  Memory^B  cherished  whole; 
*Tis  rooted  in  my  very  heart, 

"Tls  shadowed  on  my  soai. 

• 

And  scarce  will  Memory  need  recall 

The  scene;  for  well  I  find 
Ito  tronk,  its  limbs,  its  twigs,  its  all, 

Beflected  on  my  mind. 
Nay,  should  I  roam  throngh  foreign  lands, 

Bast,  west— no  matter  where,-- 
*Hld  polar  snows  or  tropic  sands, 

That  tree  were  with  me  there. 

Let  others  sing  of  flincy  groves. 

With  bordered  walks  between. 
Held  sacred  as  of  early  lovers 

Bweet  whisperings  the  scene ; 
Bat,  poets,  slug  of  these  to  me— 

■Oh  I  sing  of  these  no  more ; 
Ye  have  not  seen  that  lonely  tree. 

Before  my  fltther^s  door. 
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The  sweetest  harbingera  of  spring. 

Though  looe,  despise  it  not ; 
There  in  Its  boughs  sweet  songsters  sing 

As  in  no  other  spot. 
The  cricket  and  the  katy-dld 

Have  softer  voices  there. 
While  in  its  leafy  branches  hid. 

They  lode  the  evening  air. 

The  softest  breezes  kiss  its  leaves, 

While  mildest  moon-beams  flill 
In  silvery  streaks,  on  summer  eves. 

O'er  cottage  floor  and  wall. 
Beneath  its  booghs,  in  careless  Joy, 

A  helpless  babe  I  lay ; 
Beneath  its  boaghs,  to  greet  her  boy, 

My  mother  smiles  to-day. 

Then  let  no  poet  sing  to  me 

Of  Ctncy's  shady  grove, 
Ky  heart  still  lingers  ronnd  that  tree 

Which  speaks  a  mother's  love. 


A    CROSS    HUSBAND. 

HOW  HB  WAS  CnSED. 


I  saw  a  model  hnsband  in  a  dream. 

Where  things  are  not  exactly  what  they  seem, 

A  moral  man,  to  skeptics  be  It  known : 

The  wife  he  loved  and  cherished  was-^ls  own ; 

And  for  the  test— I  saw  the  husband  wait. 

With  horse  and  chaise,  five  minutes  at  the  gate, 

While  Jane  put  on  her  things ;  nor  spoke  one  sonr 

Or  bitter  word,  though  waiting  half  an  hoar 

For  dinner;  and  like  Patience  on  a  throne. 

He  didn't  swear  to  find  a  button  gone. 

THIS  human-nature  story  well  illustrates 
perverted  temper,  and  shows  how  in  one 
case  it  was  subdued  without  recourse  to 
corporal  punishment,  divorce,  or  suicide. 

'^  Bedlam  let  loose  I  Pandemonium  in 
rebellion  I  Chaos  turned  inside  out  I  What 
is  the  reason  a  man  can  not  be  allowed- to 
sleep  in  the  morning  without  this  everlasting 
raqket  raised  about  his  ears  9  Children  cry- 
ing— doors  slamming — I  will  know  the  rea- 
son of  all  this  uproar.^' 

Mr.  Luke  Barcy  shut  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room with  considerable  emphasis,  and  went 
straight  to  the  breakfast  parlor. 

All  was  bright  and  quiet  and  pleasant — 
Bedlam  wasn't  located  just  there,  and  Mr. 
Darcy  went  stormingly  up  stairs  to  the 
nursery. 

Ahl  the  field  of  battle  was  reached  at 
last.  Mrs.  Darcy  sat  in  her  low  chair  trying 
to  quiet  the  screams  of  an  eight-month-old 
baby-scion  of  the  house  of  Darcy,  while  a 
rosy  boy  of  five  years  lay  on  his  back,  kick- 
ing and  ciying  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
childish  passion. 


"Mrs,  Darcy f"  enunciated  Luke,  with  a 
loud  and  ominous  precision,  ^  may  I  inquire 
what  all  this  means?  Do  you  know  that 
breakfast  is  waiting  ?*" 

"  I  know,  Luke — ^I  know,"  said  poor  per- 
plexed Mrs.  Darcy,  striving  vainly  to  lift 
the  rebellious  urchin  up  by  one  arm. 
"  Come,  Freddy,  get  up  and  be  washed.*' 

"  No-o-o  I  "  roared  Master  Freddy,  per- 
forming a  brisk  tattoo  on  the  carpet  with 
his  heels,  and  clawing  the  air  at  a  furious 
rate. 

Like  an  avenging  vulture  Mr.  Darcy 
pounced  on  his  son  and  heir,  carried  him  to 
the  closet  and  turned  the  key  upon  his 
screams. 

"  Now,  sir,  you  cim  cry  it  out  at  your  leia- 
ure.  Evelyn,  the  nurse  is  waiting  for  the 
baby.    We'll  go  down  to  breakfast." 

"But,  Luke,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Darcy,  "you 
won't  leave  Freddy  there ! " 

*'It's  temper  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  these 
demonstrations,  and  I'll  conquer  that  temper 
or  know  the  reason  why.  It  ought  to  have 
been  checked  long  ago,  but  you  are  so  ridic- 
ulously indulgent." 
"  But  if  he'll  say  he's  sorry,  Luke  ? " 
Mr.  Darcy  tapped  sharply  at  the  panels  of 
the  door. 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  your  naughtiness,  young 
man?" 

A  fresh  outburst  of  screams  and  a  renewal 
of  a  tattoo  was  the  answer. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  sorry,  Luke,"  pleaded  his 
mother,  but  Mr.  Darcy  shook  his  head. 

'*  Entire  submission  is  the  only  thing  I  will 
listen  to,"  he  said,  shortly. 

Evelyn,  with  a  dewy  moisture  shadowing 
her  eyelashes,  and  a  dull  ache  at  the  heart, 
followed  her  liege  lord  down  to  the  breakfast- 
table. 

A  tall,  blue-eyed  young  lady,  with  bright 
chestnut  hair,  and  cheeks  like  rose  velvet, 
was  at  the  table,  by  name  Clara  Pruyn, 
by  lineage  Mrs.  Darcy's  sister.  She  opened 
her  blue  eyes  rather  vride  as  the  two  en- 
tered. 

"  Good  gracious,  Evy,  what's   the  mat- 
ter ? " 
"  Nothing,"  answered  Luke,  tartly. 
"Something  is  the  matter,  though,"  sud 
Clara,  shrcwdly.     "What   is   it,  Evelyn.! 
Has  Luke  had  one  of  his  tantrums  f" 
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Lake  sat  down  his  coffee  cup  with  a  sharp 
click* 

"  You  have  very  peculiar  expressions,  Miss 
Pruyn." 

'•  Very  true  ones,"  said  Clara,  saucily. 

Evelyn  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  It's  only  Preddy,  who  feels  a  little  cross, 
Mid—" 

"  A  little  cross ! "  interrupted  the  indignant 
husband.  "I  tell  you,  Evelyn,  it's  quite 
time  it  was  checked.  Oh,  that  parrot  I 
what  an  intolerable  screeching  he  keeps  up  1 
Mary,  take  that  bird  into  the  kitchen,  or  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  wring  its  neck.  What 
does  ail  these  eggs,  Evelyn  ? " 

Mr.  Darcy  gave  his  egg^  shell  and  all,  a 
vindictive  throw  upon  the  grate. 

**And  the  plates  are  as  cold  as  a  stone, 
when  Pve  implored  again  and  again  that 
tfjey  might  be  warmed.  Well,  I  shall  eat  no 
breakfast  this  morning." 

"Whom  will  you  punish  most  ? "  demanded 
IGbs  Clara. 

Lake  pushed  his  chair  back  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  took  up  his  stand  with  his  back 
to  the  fire. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  depreca- 
tingly  advancing,  "the  gas  bill — ^the  man 
says  would  you  settle  it  while — ^" 

"  No  ?  "  roared  Luke  tempestuously.  "  Tell 
the  man  to  go  about  his  business;  I  have 
no  small  change  this  morning." 

Mary  retreated  precipitately ;  Clara  raised 
her  long,  brown  eyelashes. 

"  I>o  you  know,  Luke,"  she  said  demurely, 
"  I  think  you  would  feel  better  if  you  would 
do  just  as  Freddy  does — lie  flat  down  on  the 
floor  and  kick  up  your  heels  against  the  car- 
pet for  a  while." 

Luke  gave  his  mischievous  sister-in-law  a 
glance  that  ought  certainly  to  have  annihila- 
ted her,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang  that  would 
bear  no  fiilse  interpretation.  Then  Clara 
came  round  to  her  sister,  and  buried  her 
pink  fiice  in  Evelyn's  neck. 

"Dont  scold  me,  Evy,  please,  I  know  I 
have  been  naaghty  to  tease  Luke  so ! " 

"  Yoa  have  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth," 
said  Evelyn,  quickly.  "Clara,  sometimes  I 
wonder  how  I  can  endure  the  daily  cross  of 
my  husband's  temper." 

"  Temper  I "  said  Clara,  with  i  toss  of  her 


chestnut  brown  hair.  "  And  the  poor  dear 
fellow  hasn't  the  least  idea  how  disagreeable 
he  makes  himself." 

"Only  this  morning,"  said  Evelyn,  "he 
punished  Freddy  with  unrelenting  severity 
for  a  fit  of  ill  humor  which  he  himself  has 
duplicated  within  the  last  half  hour." 

"Evelyn,"  said  Clara,  gravely,  "do  you 
suppose  he  is  beyond  the  power  of  cure." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Shut 
him  up  as  he  shut  up  little  Freddy  ? " 

Evelyn's  merry,  irresistible  laugh  was 
checked  by  the  arch,  peculiar  expression  in 
Clara's  blue  eyes. 

"  The  remedy  needs  to  be  something  short 
and  sharp,"  said  Clara,  "  and  the  dark-closet 
system  combines  both  requisites." 

"Nonsense I"  laughed  Mrs.  Darcy,  rising 
from  the  breakfast-table  in  obedience  to  her 
husband's  peremptory  summons  from  above 
stairs. 

Luke  was  standing  in  front  of  his  bureau 
drawer,  flinging  shirts,  collars,  cravats,  and 
stockings  recklessly  upon  the  bedroom 
floor. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  my  silk  handker- 
chiefis  are,  Mrs.  Darcy,"  he  fumed.  "  Such  a 
state  as  my  bureau  is  in  is  enough  to  drive  a 
man  crazy  I " 

"It's  enough  to  drive  a  women  crazy,  I 
think,"  said  Evelyn,  hopelessly,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  few  of  the  scattered  articles. 
"  You  were  at  the  bureau  last,  Luke.  It  is 
your  own  fault ! " 

"  My  fault— of  course  it's  my  fault  1 " 
snarled  Luke,  giving  Mrs.  Darcy's  poodle  a 
kick  that  sent  it  howling  to  its  mistress. 
"Anything  but  a  women's  retorting  and 
recriminating  tongue.  Mrs.  Darcy,  I  won't 
endure  it  any  longer  I " 

"  Neither  will  I !  "  said  Evelyn,  resolutely 
advancing,  as  her  husband  plunged  into  the 
closet  for  his  business  coat,  and  promptly 
shutting  and  locking  the  door.  "  I  think.  I 
have  endured  it  quite  long  enough — and 
here  is  an  end  of  it  I " 

"  Mrs.  Darcy,  open  the  door ! "  said  Luke, 
scarcely  able  to  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses. 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Darcy,  composedly,  beginning  to  re-arrange 
shirts,  stockings,  and  flannel  wrappers  in 
their  appropriate  receptacles. 
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"  Mrs.  Darcy,"  roared  Luke,  at  a  feyer  heat 
of  impotent  rage,  "  what  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ? " 

*^  I  mean  to  keep  you  in  that  clothes  press, 
Mr.  Darcy,  until  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  come  out  in  a  more  amiable  frame 
of  mind." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  of  fully  sixty 
seconds  in  the  closet,  then  a  sudden  outburst 
of  vocal  wrath. 

"Mrs.  Darcy,  open  the  door  this  instant, 
madam  I " 

But  Evelyn  went  on  humming  a  saucy  little 
air  and  arrangiag  her  clothes. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you." 

"  Will  you  obey  me  ? " 

"Not  untU  you  have  solemnly  promised 
me  to  put  some  sort  of  control  on  that  temper 
of  yours,  not  until  you  pledge  yourself  here- 
after to  treat  your  wife  as  a  lady  should  be 
treated ;  not  as  a  menial." 

"  I  won't." 

"  No  ?  Then  in  that  case  I  hope  you 
don't  find  the  atmosphere  at  all  oppressive 
there." 

Another  sixty  seconds  of  dead  silence,  then 
a  sudden  rain  of  heels  and  hands  against  the 
wooden  panels. 

"  Let  me  out,  I  say,  Mrs.  Darcy  I  Madam, 
how  dare  you  perpetrate  this  monstrous 
piece  of  audacity  ? " 

"  My  dear  Luke,  how  strongly  you  do  re- 
mind me  of  Freddy.  You  see  there  is  noth- 
ing I  have  so  little  tolerance  for  as  a  bad 
temper.  It  ought  to  have  been  checked  long 
ago,  only  you  know  Tm  so  ridiculously  in- 
dulgent." 

Mr.  Darcy  winced  a  little  at  the  familiar 
sound  of  his  own  words. 

Tap,  tap,  tap!  came  softly  on  the  door. 
Mrs.  Darcy  composedly  opened  it  and  saw  her 
husband's  little  office  boy. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there's  some  gentleman  at 
the  office  in  a  great  hurry  to  see  Mr.  Darcy. 
It's  about  the  Applegatc  will  case." 

Mrs.  Darcy  hesitated  an  instant ;  there  was 
a  triumphant  rustle  in  the  closet,  and  her 
determination  was  taken. 

"  Tell  the  gentleman  that  your  master  has 
a  bad  headache,  and^  won't  be  down  town 
this  morning." 

Luke  gnashed  his  teeth  audibly,  as  soon 


as  the  closing  of  the  door  admonished  him 
that  he  might  do  so  with  safety. 

"  Mrs.  Darcy,  do  you  presume  to  interfere 
with  the  transaction  of  business  that  is  vitally 
important,  ma'am  ? " 

Mrs.  Darcy  nonchalantly  took  up  the  little 
opera  air  where  she  had  left  it,  letting  the 
soft  flowing  words  ripple  musically  off  her 
tongue. 

"  Evelyn,  dear." 

"  What  is  it,  Luke  ? "  she  asked,  mildly. 

"Please  let  me  out.  My  dear,  this  may 
be  a  joke  to  you,  but — " 

"  I  assure  you,  Luke,  it's  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  the  soberest  of  serious  matters  to 
me.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  my  future 
life  shall  be  miserable  or  happy." 

There  was  a  third  brief  interval  of  silence. 

"  Evelyn,"  said  Luke,  presently,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  "  will  you  open  this  door  ?  " 

"  On  one  condition  only." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? " 

"  Ah  I  ah ! "  thought  the  little  lieutenant- 
general,  "he's  beginning  to  entertain  terms 
of  capitulation,  is  he  ?  On  condition,"  she 
added  aloud,  "  that  you  will  break  yourself 
of  the  habit  of  speaking  sharply  and  crossly 
to  me,  and  on  all  occasions  keep  your  tem- 
per." 

"  My  temper,  indeed,"  sputtered  Luke. 

"Just  your  temper,"  returned  his  wife, 
sternly.     "  Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Never,  madam." 

Mrs.  Darcy  took  up  a  pair  of  hose  that  re- 
quired mending,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
apartment  As  the  door  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  however,  a  voice  came  shrilly  through 
the  opposite  keyhole. 

"  Mrs.  Darcy — ^Evelyn — ^wife." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  not  going  down  staira  to  leaye 
me  in  this  place  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"  Well,  look  here — ^I  promise." 

"  All  and  everything  I  require." 

"Yes,  all  and  everything  you  require — 
confound  it  all." 

Wisely  deaf  to  the  mattered  sequel,  Mrs. 
Darcy  opened  the  door,  and  Luke  walked 
out,  looking  right  over  the  top  of  her  shining 
brown  hair. 

Suddenly  a  little  detaining  hand  was  laid 
on  Ms  coat  sleeve. 
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"  Lnke,  dear  I " 

"  Well  ? " 

**  Won't  yon  give  me  a  kiss  ? " 

And  Mrs.  Darcy  burst  out  crying  on  her 
husband's  shoulder. 

"  Well,"  ejaculated  the  puzzled  Luke,  "  if 
you  aren't  the  greatest  enigma  going,  A 
kiss  ?  Yes,  a  half  a  dozen  of  'em  if  you  want, 
you  kind-hearted  little  turnkey.  Do  not  cry, 
pet,  Fm  not  angry  with  you,  although  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  be." 

And  may  I  let  Freddy  out  ? " 
Tes,  on  the  same  terms  that  papa  was  re- 
leased.   Evelyn,  was  I  very  intolerable  ?  " 

"  If  you  hadn't  been  I  never  should  have 
Tentnred  on  such  a  violent  remedy." 
Did  I  make  you  very  unhappy  ?  " 
Very." 

And  the  gush  of  warm  sparkling  tears  sup- 
plied a  dictionary  full  of  words. 

Luke  Darcy  buttoned  up  his  overcoat,  put 
on  his  hat,  shouldered  his  umbrella,  and  went 
to  the  Applegate  will  case,  musing  as  he  went 
upon  the  new  state  of  affairs  that  had  pre- 
■ented  itself  for  his  consideration. 

"By  Jove,"  he  ejaculated^  "that  little  wife 
of  mine  is  a  bold  woman,  and  a  plucky  one." 

And  thus  he  burst  out  laughing  on  the 
steps. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  left  his 
stock  of  bad  temper  in  the  law  buildings  that 
day,  for  Evelyn  and  Clara  never  saw  any  more 
of  it,  and  Freddy  is  daily  getting  the  best  of 
the  peppery  element  in  his  infantile  dispo- 
sition. 

KISS    ANDJIAKE    UP. 

H.  A.  p. 

Jm  diOdbood^s  fiUr  morning  when  love  holdf  ftiB  Bvay, 
Aod  the  bright  opening  ftitnre  is  lit  by  Ite  ray ; 
When  the  arrow  of  anger  first  enters  the  heart, 
And  the  words  have  been  spoken  which  follow  its  smart ; 
When  the  Wrath-Ung  first  oiTers  to  yoang  lips  his  cap. 
How  qalckly  they  spam  it,  and  kiss  and  make  ap. 

Bat  when  years  their  dark  shadows  have  cast  o*er  the  way, 
And  the  noon-time  and  evening  have  come  to  lifers  day ; 
The  lore  of  onr  childhood  that  softened  the  heart, 
And  stole  half  the  poison  that  pointed  the  dart. 
Has  left  us  with  hearts  that  bat  welcome  the  cop, 
And  heed  not  the  offer  to  kiss  and  make  ap. 

Oh!  would  that  oar  Savioor  woald  give  of  his  grace, 
Tin  die  ftillnefls  of  mercy  should  banish  wrath^s  trace, 
And  oar  hearu  with  forbearance  and  love  shoold  o^er- 
For  each  erring  brother  we  meet  here  below ;         [flow, 
Then  we  from  the  chalice  of  pardon  might  sap, 
'Wat  ve*d  tarn  from  our  anger  and  klse  and  make  np. 


EET.  DE.   GUTHRIE  ON   COMPULSOBT 

EDUGATIOir. 


AT  the  annual  meeting  in  coimection  with 
the  Original  Ragged  Schools,  held  in  the 
Edinburgh  Masic  Hall  on  Dec.  21st,  the  Key. 
Dr.  Quthrie  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  appealing  for  aid  to  the 
institution,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
regarding  compulsory  education  : — "  Twenty 
years  i^o  he  was  convinced,  m  spite  of  all 
his  predilections  to  the  contrary,  that  no 
machinery  on  earth  would  ever  reach  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  children  of 
the  lapsed  masses  in  this  country  unless  a 
compulsory  system  of  education  were  intro- 
duced.  He  remembered  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Music  Hall  announcing  and  enforcing  his 
views  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  education, 
and  he  was  listened  to  in  solemn  silence. 
The  people  were  astonished  at  it ;  they  had 
never  heard  anything  like  that  before,  it  was 
said.  If  they  did  not,  they  had  never  read 
John  Knox's  "First  Book  of  Discipline," 
written  three  hundred  years  ago.  John 
Eno^,  whom  Froude  the  historian  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
day,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  "  nae  man 
of  whatsoever  estate  he  be — whether  he  be 
a  peer  or  peasant,  a  lord  or  one  that  drives 
him,  a  prince  or  a  beggar — shall  be  permitted 
to  bring  up  his  child  according  to  his  own 
phantasy,  but  shall  be  compelled  to  give  him 
an  education  in  learning  and  virtue."  Very 
well,  as  John  Ejioz  said,  so  said  he.  At  the 
meeting  in  the  Music  Hall  he  referred  to. 
Bishop  Terrot,  whom  he  sat  beside,  whisper- 
ed to  him  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  **  I  see 
you  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education:" 
"Yes,  I  am,"  he  (Dr.  G.)  "Whispered  back; 
"  what  do  you  think  of  the  matter  ? "  "  So 
am  I," replied  Bishop  Terrot.  "Very  well, 
then,"  replied  he  (Dr.  Guthrie) ;  "  why  don't 
you,  a  gentleman  looked  up  to  as  a  minister 
and  a  man  of  influence  and  weight  in  this 
town,  stand  up  and  say  that  ? "  The  Bishop 
said,  "They  would  think  me  mad."  Now, 
those  who  were  mad  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion had  been,  he  thought,  biting  the  public, 
for  the  public  were  all  mad  in  that  way  now. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  they  needed  a 
system  which,  as  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, compelled  every  child  to  bo  educated. 
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An  excellent  magbtrate  in  Edinburgh  had 
said  that  he  did  not  like  anything  compul- 
sory. No  more  did  he ;  but  they  could  not 
do  without  it.  They  compelled  a  man  to 
feed  his  child^sbody;  why  not  compel  him 
to  feed  the  child^s  mind  ?  They  compelled 
the  education  of  children  in  prisons;  why 
should  they  not  compel  parents  to  educate 
their  children  outside  the  prison,  to  keep 
them  out  of  it  ?  They  compelled  children  to 
be  vaccinated  ;  why  not  compel  them  to  be 
educated?  They  compelled  a  man  to  pay 
his  debts ;  why  not  compel  him  to  .pay  the 
debt  he  owed  to  the  protection  of  the  state 
in  the  shape  of  education  ?  Why,  they  even 
compelled  ladies  to  tell  their  age ;  and  he 
would  say  to  a  lady  who  opposed  compulsory 
education,  and  yet  submitted  to  tell  her  age, 
that  she  swallowed  the  cow  and  worried  at 
the  tail." 

Dr.  Guthrie  evidently  is  right.  Considerate 
parents  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  ed- 
ucated ;  thriftless,  worthless,  criminal  parents 
— ^who  are  little  better  than  savages — oppose 
common  schools.  It  is  this  latter  class  who 
people  our  poor-houses,  jails,  prisons,'  and 
chiefly  our  asylums.  Universal  education 
would  be  almost  equivalent  to  universal  self- 
suppoEt  by  the  adult  population.  Stand  by 
the  schools,  and  so  push  on  civilization,  and 
Christianity  too. 

4»» 


SOCIAL   CURIOSITIES. 


C  OME  industrious  person  has  been  exercising 
^  his  perceptive  faculties  in  social  researches, 
and  gives  us  some  of  Ms  results  in  a  unique 
manner.  The  libelous  fellow  claims  to  have 
discovered  that  the  following  instances  of  male 
and  female  propriety,  devotion,  etc.,  are  curios- 
ities of  surpassing  rarity,  and  worthy,  wherever 
found,  of  the  sublimest  exaltation. 

**  The  husband  that  says  to  his  wife  on  a  Mon- 
day night,  when  cook  is  in  revolt,  dinner  is  be- 
hindhand, and  "  stocks  down,"  '*  My  dear,  you 
look  tired — let  me  walk  up  and  down  with  the 
baby,  while  you  rest  I " 

The  wife  who  expends  as  much  pains  upon 
her  toilette  on  a  rainy  morning,  when  there  is 
no  one  but "  John  "  at  the  breakfkst-table,  asshe 
does  on  the  evening  when  her  old  sweetheart  is 
coming  to  calU 

The  husband  who  reads  all  the  Congressional 
debates  to  his  wife,  without  meanly  skipping 


every  other  paragraph,  and  always  keeps  her 
posted  in  floating  news. 

The  wife  who  provides  herself  with  spools  of 
cotton,  thimbles,  and  sewing-work  before  the 
reading  begins,  and  don't  have  to  jump  up  once 
in  five  minutes,  to  "  fetch  something  from  the 
other  room ! " 

The  man  who  is  consistent,  and  goes  oat  to 
chop  kindlings  for  exercise  after  having  recom- 
mended bed-making  to  his  wife  as  a  heatlifUl 
method  of  expanding  the  chest  I 

The  woman  who  tells  her  husband  just  ex- 
actly how  much  money  she  spent  in  that  shop- 
ping expedition  yesterday  I 

The  man  who  is  always  delighted  with  the 
domestic  puddings  and  pies ;  and  don't  expect 
a  daily  fare  like  unto  a  French  restaurant 

The  woman  who  don't  look  into  all  the  en- 
velopes in  her  husband's  vest  pocket  when  she 
mends  that  garment  I 

The  man  who  never  saw  a  collar  pattern  that 
fits  90  much  better  than  his  ever  did  I 

The  woman  who  can  not  teU  the  color  of  her 
neighbor's  new  winter  bonnet  1 

The  husband  who,  especially  during  north- 
east storms,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  do- 
mestic toothaches,  makes  up  his  mind  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper  to  be  amiable  than  to  scold ! " 


WILLIAM    HOWLAND. 


IN  this  organization  we  find  the  mental 
temperament  predominating.  The 
head  is  long  and  high,  and  not  remarka- 
bly broad.  The  length  indicates  intel- 
lectual and  social  development ;  the 
marked  height  indicates  integrity,  relig- 
ious susceptibility,  perseverance,  and  con- 
siderable self-reliance. 

We  would  oonsider  the  intellect  as 
well  balanced,  there  being  enough  of  the 
perceptive  element  to  give  power  to  ao- 
quire  knowledge,  and  hold  it;  and 
enough  of  the  reasoning  and  analytical 
powers  to  appreciate  truth,  and  apply  it 
correctly.  The  height  of  the  forehead 
shows  excellent  capacity  for  reading 
character,  and  also  to  so  adapt  himself 
to  strangers  as  to  influence  them  favor- 
ably. 

The  sign  of  Language  is  large,  indica- 
ting capacity  for  expression  and  ability 
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to  ftcquire  and  speak  laognages  with  ao- 
cnrauy  and  readiness.  BeDevolence  is  a 
prominent  moral  oi^n,  showing  nncora- 
mon  sympathy  for  suffering,  and  rcadi- 


a  tendency  to  the  excessive  exIiibitioD 
of  force,  energy,  and  executivcness. 

He  is  rather  semutive  with  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  friends  and  the  public ; 


OF     WILLI. 


new  to  help  those  who  are  in  difficulty 
or  need. 

Veneration  is  also  large,  evincing 
strong  religions  feeling.  Firmness  is 
nncommonly  large ;  and  were  Combat- 
iveneas  and  Destmctiveness  proportion- 
ately developed,  the  chamcter  would  boi^ 
der  on  the  tyrannicnl,  or  there  would  be 


bat  Self-Esteem  being  pretty  well  indi- 
cated, shows  thfit  he  has  no  little  respect 
for  himself.  Cautiousness  is  quite  large, 
showing  prudence  and  foresight ;  while 
Acquisitiveness  is  only  moderate,  show- 
ing but  a  slight  tendency  to  acquire 
property  or  grasp  at  wealth.  lie  ap- 
Jlreciates  more  the  collateral  daties  of 
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life,  each  as  belong  to  the  social,  the 
moral,  the  esthetic,  and  the  intellectaal 
realms.  What  there  is  of  selfishness 
in  him  does  not  minister  merely  to  self, 
but  serves  to  give  steadfastness,  strength, 
stability,  and  energy;  while  his  moral, 
sentiments  are  so  strong  that  correctness 
of  motive,  integrity  of  action,  and  gen- 
erosity of  feeling  are  the  more  conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

Mb.  Rowland  was  bom  at  Pouglikeepsie, 
New  York,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1822.  His 
father,  Beiijamia  Howland,  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  there.  From  the  age  of  five 
to  thirteen  young  Howland  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  and  private  schools  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  upon  the  removal  of  the  family  to  New 
York  city,  entered  in  1835  the  grocery  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Brown  as  junior  clerk.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  employing  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  in  studying  Steuben's  milita- 
ry exercises,  whittling  miniature  animals  out  of 
wood,  making  models  of  ships  and  steamboats, 
sculpturing  in  chalk  with  his  penknife,  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  drawing  whatever  subject  at- 
tracted his  fancy. 

His  esthetic  tastes  and  leanings  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  for  development  in  a 
practical  way,  and  he  readily  availed  himself 
of  it  by  entering  the  office  of  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing,  the  well-known  artist-historian.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  became  of  age,  and  there- 
hpon  opened  an  office  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  engraving  under  the  firm-name  of  Howland 
Brothers,  taking  into  co-partnership  with  him- 
self his  two  brothers,  James  and  Alfred.  This 
co-partnership  lasted  two  years,  and  after  its 
dissolution  he  has  conducted  the  business  or 
profession  alone  to  the  present  time,  with 
encouraging  success,  giving  great  satisfaction 
«by  the  high  character  of  his  works. 

In  April,  1866,  the  building.  No.  229  Broad- 
way, in  which  his  offices  were  situated,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  subjected  him  to  a 
serious  loss  in  designs,  tools,  and  engraving 
materials,  but  he  at  once  secured  another  place 
and  resumed  work. 

In  July,  1862,  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  800,000  volunteers  led  him  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Government  He  had  always 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  military  matters; 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  faithful  member  of 
the  famous  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York, 
and  was  well  fitted  to  take  a  leading  position 
in  active  service.    Having  in  view  the  forma- 


tion of  a  company,  he  made  the  store  of  Ttyw- 
ler  and  Wells  his  headquarters,  that  firm  har- 
ing  afforded  him  every  facility  in  their  power 
toward  the  consummation  of  his  design ;  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  that  company  was  raised. 
A  second,  third,  and  fourth  company  were  en- 
rolled under  like  circumstances,  and  the  re;gi- 
ment,  the  127th,  was  organized  and  mustered 
in  the  army  September,  1862,  leaving  for  Vir- 
ginia in  October. 

The  camp  of  the  regiment  was  situated  near 
the  Chain-Bridge,  a  malarious  quarter,  and 
there  the  excessive  drilling  under  a  hot  Bun, 
together  with  the  many  other  duties  which  fell 
to  him,  as  an  officer  and  one  conversant  with 
the  militaiy  code  to  perform,  were  almost  too 
much  for  a  constitution  accustomed  chiefly  to 
sedentary  pursuits.  His  health  became  con- 
siderably reduced.  While  bathing  in  the 
Potomac,  he  wounded  a  foot,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  threatened  attack  of  lockjaw,  ter- 
minating in  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  This 
unfortunate  occurrence,  as  it  rendered  him  unfit 
for  service,  compelled  his  return  home,  and 
has  debarred  him  almost  entirely  from  person- 
ally executing  work  in  his  business. 

A  zealous  church  member,  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  Sunday-school  and  other  relig- 
ious duties,  having  served  for  fifteen  years,  fi*oni 
1841  to  1856  as  Secretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  Greenwich  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
New  York,  and  performed  official  services  in 
connection  with  the  18th  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  1856  to  1862. 


X/^^rf%/^^>^«'N«^^'<^«^kM^^^%^^«^ 


Our  oonntry }— 'tta  «  glorfoiu  land  I 

With  broAd  arma  atratch'd  from  afaor*  to  Aan ; 

Th«  proad  Pacific  chafaa  her  strand,— 

Bh«  hean  the  darlc  AUaDtlo  roar. 

— H  /.  Pttodia. 


NATIONAL  DEBTS-NOW  AND  HERETO- 
FORE. 


[A  LATE  number  of  TTiompson^sBank  NbteSeporter 
contains  statistical  information  under  the  abovo 
caption  which  we  have  Judj^ed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  transferred  to  our  pafes.  The 
views  of  the  statistician  are  deserving  of  consider- 
ation because  of  their  practical  nature.] 

Tj^ROM  statistics  and  fair  comparison  we  in- 
-^  tend  to  show  that  a  dollar  now  is  of  only 
one  quarter  of  its  former  value,  and  hence  that 
our  national  debt  is  not  one-fifth  part  of  the 
load  for  us  that  the  English  debt  was  on  that 
nation  at  the  time  she  resumed  specie  payments 
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after  her  prolonged  suspension.    To  do  this  we 

fa&ye  elaborated   on   the   production  of  the 

precious  metals. 

The  estimates  by  the  most  approved  authors 

are,  that  in  the  year  800  there  was  in  the  world 

$1,750,000,000  of  precious  metal  (gold  and  sil- 

Ter),  and  that  for  a  period  of  692  years,  or  up 

to  1483,  the  annual  product  no  more  than  held 

that  amount  good,  by  reason  of  loss  and  wear. 

The  discovery  of  America  enlarged  the  product, 

according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  as  follows : 

From  148S  to  1600,       $360,000  per  annum. 

*'     1600  to  1540,  8,000,000        *' 

^     1545  to  1600,  11,000,000 

*•     1600  to  1700.  16,000,000        ** 

"      1700  to  1750,  25,000,000         " 

••     1760101806,  85,000,000        ** 

Of  this  the  proportions  of  gold  to  silver  were 
as  3  of  gold  to  8}  of  silver. 

The  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Old  World 
is  estimated  to  be  about  sufficient  to  cover  the 
loss  and  wear  of  the  amount  on  hand  from  year 
to  year. 

Estimated  precious  metals  in  the  world  at 
these  dates — 

Inl49S. $1,760,000,000 

InlSOaL 8,187,000,000 

InlSiS. 9,142,000,00a 

The  great  increase  from  1492  to  1803  was 
mainly  from  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  it  was  silver.  The  increase 
of  nearly  one  thousand  millions  from  1803  to 
1^48  was  mainly  from  America  and  Russia,  and 
the  silver  predominated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  in- 
crease for  356  years,  from  1492  to  1848,  was 
about  twenty-one  millions. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  annual  product  in  view, 
the  more  clearly  to  draw  the  correct  inference 
as  to  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  as  compared 
with  prices  of  property  and  labor  at  the  various 
dates,  and  particularly  at  the  present  time.  The 
point  of  this  will  be  plain  as  we  progress  to 
show  what  has  been  the  annual  product  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

In  1848  gold  was  developed  in  California,  and 
in  1851  in  Australia,  so  that  from  those  locali- 
ties and  Mexico  not  less  than  160  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  were  obtained  in  1853,  four-fifths 
of  which  was  gold.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  seventeen  years,  the  annual  product 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world  has  been,  in 
round  numbers,  200  millions — two-thirds  of  it 
gold  and  one-third  silver.  Deducting  10  mil- 
lions per  annum  for  loss  and  wear,  leaves  an 
increase  for  only  seventeen  years  of  |3,230,- 

ooo,ooa 


At  the  commencement  of  this  century  the 
total  annual  product  of  gold  was  less  than  13 
millions.    In  1868  it  was  156  Siillions. 

W.  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exposition  for  California,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
aggregate  production  for  twenty  years,  from 
1848  to  1868 : 

Oold.  SllTer.  Total. 

North  America....  1,000,000,000    78,000,000  1,073,000,000 

British  America...  83,600,000     22,600,000 

Mexico 20,000,000  880,000,000  400/)00,000 

%nUi  America ....     92,000,000  200,000,000  282,000,000 

Australia 848,000,000         20,000  848,020,000 

NewZealand 48,000,000     48,000,000 

Earope&AB.Rag8la  827,000,000  160,000,000  487,000,000 

Africa 200,000,000     200,000,000 

Asia 200.000,000     200,000,000 

Grand  totals 2,767,600,000  818,020,000    8,570,620,000 

Thus  Mr.  Blake  makes  the  total  product  for 
twenty  yeara,  from  1848  to  1868,  3,570  millions, 
which  is  corroborative  of  our  estimate  of  3,230 
millions  for  seventeen  years;  for  in  the  years 
1849,  '50,  and  '51  the  maximum  of  California 
was  not  reached,  and  Australia  was  not  de- 
veloped until  late  in  1851.  Mr.  Blake's  table 
gives  an  annual  product  for  the  twenty  years 
of  178  millions,  whereas,  had  he  taken  the 
years  from  1852  to  1868,  he  would  have  shown 
an  annual  product  of  about  200  millions. 

The  product  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
future  is  a  very  essential  item  bearing  upon  the 
conclusions  we  shall  endeavor  to  draw  from 
these  statistics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  product  of  gold  will 
diminish,  and  that  the  aggregate  for  the  future 
will  not  equal  the  aggregate  of  the  past ;  not, 
howpver,  to  go  back  beyond  1852.  It  is  also 
equally  probable  that  silver  will  be  produced  in 
augmented  amounts,  so  that  the  annual  product 
of  gold  and  silt er  is  more  likely  to  exceed  200 
millions  than  to  fall  short  of  that  sum. 

The  proportion  of  the  annual  product  of  the 
precious  metals  that  is  consumed  iu  the  arts 
and  in  articles,  is  certainly  not  of  a  larger  per- 
centage now  than  it  was  previous  to  1848.  If 
50  per  cent  on  lOJ  millions  were  so  consumed 
annually,  during  a  period  of  356  years,  f^om 
1492  to  1848,  leaving  lOJ  millions  for  currency, 
surely  one-half  of  the  current  product  passes 
into  currency.  This  gives  100  millions  annual 
augmentation  of  specie  currency  against  lOJ 
millions  formerly.  The  revolution  in  prices 
must,  however,  be  estimated,  not  by  the  annual 
increase  of  currency,  but  by  the  percentage  of 
increase  on  the  total  volume  from  year  to  year. 
For  example,  if  prices  were  fixed  in  1848  on  a 
volume  of  14,571,000,000  of  specie  currency, 
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what  ought  prices  to  be  in  1868  with  a  volume 
of  $6,856,000,000?  Other  things  being  equal, 
prices  will  double  about  as  often  as  the  specie 
currency  doubles. 

We  have  shown  that  the  precious  metals  in 
the  world  as  per  the  best  estimates,  amounted 
to  19,142,000,000  in  1848.  We  have  allowed 
that  one-half  of  it  had  passed  into  articles  and 
tlie  arts.  It  follows  that  the  other  half,  or 
4,571  millions,  was  at  that  date  in  currency. 
Adding  to  this  one-half  of  the  product  for 
twenty  years,  fh>m  '47  to  '68,  gives  a  total  q|^- 
rency  in  1868  of  6,856  millions. 

We  say,  "other  things  being  equal;**  but 
are  other  things  equal?  Tune  is  annihilated 
by  the  telegraph — space  or  distance  is  practi- 
cally diminished,  by  steam  and  rail,  three 
quarters.  It  therefore  follows  that  currency 
will  ew>luiUmiz6  in  any  given  time — as  more 
than  three  at  this  date  to  one  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  This  element  of  expan- 
sive power  is  more  essential  in  changing  prices 
than  the  augmentation  of  metallic  currency. 
Nor  are  things  equal  in  otlier  respects.  Credits, 
exchange,  and  paper  currency  are  all  brought 
to  a  point  of  utility  tliat  does  away  with  the 
use  of  a  vast  amount  of  specie  currency. 

Taking  into  fair  account  the  augmentation 
of  the  precious-metal  currency,  and  the  other 
changes  of  the  past  fifty  years,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  four  dollars  now  are  only  equal, 
in  comparative  value  and  effect  in  fixing  prices, 
to  one  dollar  fifty  years  ago.  Still,  a  vast 
amount  of  material  and  merchandise  is  cheaper 
than  formerly.  This  arises  mainly  fVom  the 
fact  that  by  machinery  and  steam  power  one 
man  produces  more  results  tlian  many  men 
could  before  such  inventions.  These  inven- 
tions also  serve  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  such  as  grain,  beef,  and 
pork.  Wheat  can  be  brought  from  Iowa  as 
cheap  and  as  speedily  as  it  could  formerly  from 
Utica.  Nevertheless  the  great  fact  exists,  that 
the  building  of  a  railroad  or  a  house  costs  more 
than  double  what  it  did  thirty  years  since. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  object  in  view  in 
writing  this  article,  which  Is  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  bringing  into  view  the  troubles  of  England, 
in  resuming  specie  payments,  as  a  precedent 
for  us  at  the  present  time. 

England,  at  the  time  of  her  difficulties  in  re- 
suming specie  payments,  owed  $4,000,000,000. 
She  had  a  population  of  less  than  12,000,000. 
So  far  as  the  precious  metals  were  concerned, 
it  was  at  a  period  of  small  production  as  com- 
pared with  the  present 

Our  debt  is  five-eighths  of  the  English  debt  at 


that  time,  or  as  2|  for  us  to  4  for  igngi^mi 
Our  population  is  three  times  that  of  England 
at  the  time  of  her  resumption.    Taking  all  the 
differences  into  account,  we  can  come  U>  no 
better  conclusion  than  this — 

To  lift  our  debt  to  a  specie  standard  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  task  for  this  nation,  at  this  time, 
that  it  was  for  England  to  lift  her  debt  at  that 
time. 

NEW  RAILWAYS  ITT  NEW  TOBK  STATE. 

"DESIDES  the  Midhind,  now  pushing  to  com- 
-^  pletion,  which  will  connect  New  York  city 
with  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  shortening  the 
time  and  distance  of  travel  many  hours  and 
many  miles,  we  are  to  have  an  east  and  west 
line,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  con- 
necting Boston  and  Portland  with  the  West, 
via  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River.  A  new 
north  and  south  line  is  thus  described  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Liberal  ChritUan  as  follows : 

"  The  New  York  Southern  Central  Railroad  is 
an  enterprise  of  very  considerable  importance 
to  our  State,  and  commands  our  attention.  This 
road  was  originally  projected  by  the  residents 
along  the  line  of  its  route,  and  grew  out  of 
their  necessities  for  enlarged  communication. 
The  general  route  prescribed  by  the  charter  is 
as  follows :  Commencing  at  Waverly  (at  State 
line)  it  runs  to  Owego,  thence  to  Newark.  Dry- 
den,  Groton,  and  Moravia,  to  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing city  of  Auburn,  thence  continuing  north  to 
Weedsport,  and  on  to  the  magnificent  harbor  of 
Fair  Haven,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  it  will 
connect  by  steamboat  with  Canada  and  the 
Great  West,  and  by  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore 
Railroad,  soon  to  be  built,  with  the  important 
city  of  Oswego.    The  easy  grades  and  almost 
total  absence  of  curves  on  this  line  of  116 
miles  is  a  highly-important  feature  as  regards 
economy  in  working  expenses.     The  whole 
Ihie  passes  through  a  well-settled  region  of 
country,  highly  cultivated,  and  not  surpassed 
in  general  productiveness  and  quality  of  soil  by 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

^  This  line  of  railway  is  certain  of  a  large  and 
ever-increasing  local  traffic.  It  is  the  shortest 
route  across  the  State.  Its  connections  at  Wa- 
verly with  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
at  Owego  with  the  Erie,  at  Auburn  and  Weeds- 
port  with  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
Canal,  will  insure  to  this  Company  an  inmiense 
through  traffic.  The  connections  of  the  road, 
both  north  and  south  and  along  its  line,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.    One  of  the  most  important  items 
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In  Mranection  with  the  traffic  of  the  Soothern 
Geotral  is  tbe  tmuportAlion  of  coal.  A  glaoce 
at  tlie  map  will  at  once  demoDstrate  that  this 
nJIroad  IB  the  true  route  to  transport  coal  ftvm 
the  great  "Anthracite  "  and  "Seml-BituminouB  " 
depoaiis  of  PenDsylvania,  not  only  into  and 
through  the  State  of  New  Torlc,  but  also  to 
Cui&da  and  the  Weat,  which  is  wanting  in 
this  chancter  of  Aiel.  Tbe  demands  for  this 
indispensable  article  will  ftaniBh  to  IhU  Com- 
pany's line  an  Immediate  »o»rce  of  large  and 
rnnnneratire  traffic" 


RussLAJi  Afflks. — Mr.  B.  H.  Skinner,  of 
Marengo,  Illinois,  hns  nineteen  varieties  of 
apples  of  Russian  origin.  The  Siberian  crab 
is  well  known ;  bat  presome  those  of  Mr.  S. 
ai«  of  the  better  sorts. 

Id  lltla  bard  climate,  varietiea  of  fhiits  combhi- 
ing  hanHnttt  with  other  good  qnnUtiea,  are  the 
»  most  eagerly  sought  for.  All  varieties  of 
D  ori^  are  hardy,  and  some  of  them  of 
known  standard  of  excellence. 


DEATH    or    BISHOP    CHASE. 

REV.  DR  CARLTON  CHASE,  for  the  past 
twenty-flve  years  Bishop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, died  on  the  I8th  of  January  last,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  sevens-five  years.  He  was  a  faith- 
All  minister  and  bishop,  and  closely  bonnd  in 
affectionate  interests  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  eierdsed  his  dioc«eiui  authority  and  duty. 

Regarded  generally  by  Episcopalians  as  a 
sound,  thoFongh-going  Churchmsn,  he  was 
nevertheless  sympathetic  and  geuerous  in 
opinion  toward  the  other  denominations  of 
ChristiaDily. 

In  him  this  JonsiTAL  recognised  a  friend 
whose  unfettered  Intellect  could  discern  the 
&ctB  of  science  and  receive  tbe  conclusions 
drawn  from  their  testimony.  "  In  his  ripe  man- 
hood," says  the  CAurvA  Journai,  "  he  had  a 
fine  peraonal  presence,  an  agreeable  voice,  and 
Klways  clothed  even  thoughts  that  were  re- 
BXrtest  ttoax  the  general  range  of  those  who 
were  his  usnal  listener*  with  plain,  choice,  and 
sometimes  graphic  words.  With  no  claims  to 
the  possession  of  eloqnence  he  was  yet  a 
learned,  excellent,  and  inatractlve  preacher." 


The  Voick  of  Okx,  thk  VorcK  of  Ai.i.. — 
"The  more  I  read  your  valuable  JomwfAi. 
the  more  I  b«coine  attached  to  it  I  value  it 
ai  I  valac  no  other  periodical  published. 

J.  w.  H." 


NEW     YORK, 

MARCH,    1870. 
INDIANS    MUST    WORE. 


now  a  charge  upon  the  nation,  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries 
of  civilized  life  I  Instead  of  treating  them 
as  paupere  and  children,  doling  out  supplies 
in  dribblets  to  support  them  in  idleness  and 
dissipation,  why  not  teach  them  to  work  ) 
They  are  able-bodied,  and  can  plow  and 
plant  as  well  as  others.  They  can  also  reap, 
thrash,  and  save  their  grain.  Instead  of  ek- 
ing out  a  precarious  subsistence  on  wild 
game — which  is  becoming  less  and  less  every 
year — why  not  teach  them  to  grow  beef  and 
mutton  ?— a  good  substitute  for  buffalo  and 
venison.  Teach  them  to  malie  gardens,  plant 
trees,  grow  fruits.  Let  the  squaws  learn  to 
spin,  weave,  and  make  snch  garments  as  are 
more  in  harmony  with  civilized  usage.  In- 
stead of  huts,  tents,  and  wigwams,  let  them 
build  honses.  In  short,  settle  them  on  lands, 
giving  each  family  a  hundred  acres,  with 
tools  to  work  it  and  seeds  to  plant  it ;  then 
require  the  Indian  to  live  on  the  land  SO 
given,  or  to  show  that  he  has  other  substan- 
tial means  of  support  Require  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that 
we,  as  citizens,  are  subservient  to.  Then  put 
him  in  the  way  of  education,  so  that  he  may 
be  capable  of  transacting  business.  When 
sufficiently  intelligent,  let  him  become  a  dti- 
zen  and  vote.  This  done,  there  would  be 
no  more  occauon  for  annuities ;  no  more  msu- 
rading  parties,  or  robberies  and  massacres. 
We  shall  never  have  peace  until  we  have  dv- 
ilization.  A  lazy,  ignorant,  whisky-drinking, 
tobacco-chewing  and  smoking  Indian  is  no 
better  than  a  white  or  a  black  vagabond,  and 
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he  should  be  treated  the  same.  He  should 
be  set  to  work  or  shut  up.  Let  our  legisla- 
tors issue  a  new  programme  respecting  the 
Indians  and  their  management,  and  let  the 
first  point  in  it  be  made  clear  to  the  red- 
skins, and  let  that  point  be,  that  they  must 
settle  down  and  go  to  work.  Either  this  or 
extinction  will  be  their  early  fate. 

♦•» 

THE  FAMILY-ITS  GOYERNMENT. 


TBE  family  is  a  kingdom  by  itself,  primeval 
and  elementary  in  the  constitution  of 
human  society,  natural  alike  in  its  reality 
and  necessity,  and  designed  by  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  to  secure  the  culture, 
discipline,  and  social  harmony  of  a  well- 
ordered  government.  It  is  not  a  representative 
democracy  in  whijh  authority  is  exercised  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
consent.  It  is  rather  a  monarchy  in  which 
governmental  powers  are  vested  in  parents, 
subject  to  those  limitations  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  enact- 
ment* of  civil  society.  The  members  of  the 
family  are  not  all  eqiuds  in  the  grade  of  rank. 
There  is  always  a  Jiead  somewhere ;  and  from 
this  source  emanates  the  authority  of  com- 
mand, judgment,  reward,  and  punishment. 
This  head  enacts  laws,  tries  causes,  rewards 
obedience,  and  punishes  offenses;  and  thus 
all  the  possible  functions  of  government  exist 
in  the  family  as  really  as  in  the  state. 

The  relations  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  intimacy  and  frequency  of  their 
communion,  the  strong  ties  of  affection  by 
which  they  are  bound  together,  the  incipient, 
germinal,  impressible,  and  dependent  condi- 
tion of  the  one  class  in  comparison  with  the 
maturity  and  strength  of  the  other,  and  also 
the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these 
parties  are  directly  acting  upon  each  other, 
make  the  administration  of  home  the  most 
powerful  agency  of  influence  known  among 
men.  The  great  generic  law  of  family  life  is 
one  of  descent  from  parent  to  child,  the 
former  not  only  procreating  the  latter  and 
fixing  its  physical  type,  but  also  imparting 
the  opinions,  sentiments,  feelings,  habits, 
phases  of  character,  and  modes  of  action 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  distinguishing 
features  of  after-years.  Parents  in  this  sense 
duplicate  or  re-live  their  own  lives  in  the 


history  of  the  children  whom  they  have 
trained  and  given  to  the  world.  In  the 
persons  of  those  who  represent  them,  they 
will  be  morally  present  among  men  long 
after  their  bodies  have  moldered  in  the 
tomb.  An  immense  weight  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  them,  greater  than  they  always 
appreciate  or  honorably  discharge.  Those 
who  are  not  fit  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
family  and  properly  administer  its  afGurs, 
are  not  really  fit  to  be  parents.  They  have 
no  right  prematurely  to  rush  into  relations 
for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  They  have 
no  right,  by  their  intellectual  and  moral 
incompetency,  to  entail  upon  children  the 
calamities,  disadvantages,  and  curses  of  a 
thriftless,  good-for-nothing,  degraded  paren- 
tage. One  of  the  great  evils  of  human 
society  springs  from  this  very  source.  Mul- 
titudes of  young  people  are  married  who 
have  no  proper  training  for  the  govcmmenta,l 
duties  and  practical  services  of  family  life. 
They  claim  the  manly  and  the  womanly 
diploma  long  before  the  pupilage  of  the 
child  is  finished. 

The  fundamental  laio  that  should  always 
form  the  vital  principle  of  government  in 
the  family  is  the  rule  of  right  care  uUy 
thought  out  and  affectionately  applied. 
Adopting  this  doctrine  for  themselves, 
parents  should  act  upon  it  in  reference  to 
their  children,  and  thus  generate  in  them  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  a  good  moral  govern- 
ment, not  one  of  whims  or  despotic  passions, 
but  one  in  which  virtue  becomes  the  forma- 
tive power  in  the  construction  of  character. 
This  places  the  government  upon  the  basis 
of  intrinsic  rectitude,  and  at  the  same  time 
clothes  it  with  the  authority  which  pertains 
to  natural  conscience.  Under  the  presence 
and  all-pervading  dominancy  of  this  idea 
family  government  is  a  noble  discipline,  and 
not  a  mere  rescript  of  arbitrary  rules  or  a 
series  of  violent  thunder-claps.  It  does  not 
consist  in  the  gesticulations  of  a  maniac,  the 
severities  of  a  cruel  despot,  or  the  ill-temper- 
ed peevishness  of  a  fool.  It  is  a  government 
of  authority,  resting  upon  reason,  softened 
by  pure  and  generous  feeling,— <;alm,  digni- 
fied, and  at  times,  perhaps,  stem,  yet  always 
affectionate,  patient,  accessible,  lovable,  and 
hence  not  hated,  dreaded,  or  feared  with  a 
sly  and  retiring  serviUty.    It  is  a  govern- 
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ment  which  gets  into  the  heaH  of  the  child, 
and  makes  that  heart  sobmissive  and  loyal 
to  the  supremacy  of  a  great  idea.  It  teaches 
the  2a«vlesson  through  the  force  that  lies  in 
the  law  itsel£  The  parents  become  a  breath- 
ing, walking,  talking,  conscious  government 
of  moral  ideas  in  all  their  just  applications. 
It  iB  so  spontaneous  that  they  hardly  know 
it  themselTes,  and  children  are  in  the  same 
happy  predicament;  but  somehow  the  par- 
ents move  and  the  children  move  round 
them,  catching  their  spirit  and  feeling  the 
inspiration  of  their  lives.  Law  and  love 
thos  meet  together.  Authority  and  obedi- 
ence thus  adjust  themselves  to  each  other. 
^Au^-work  and  Aeort-work,  free  from  all 
petulant  and  hasty  acerbity,  without  those 
cuffs  and  slaps  of  mere  passion  which  are 
more  likely  to  make  savages  than  men,  bring 
forth  in  beautiful  and  heavenly  order  the 
moral  sovereignty  of  principle,  reason,  and 
affection.  This,  reader,  constitutes  govern- 
ment in  the  family  after  the  true  model.  If 
yon  are  a  parent,  take  these  hints  and  study 
the  problem  well.  As  a  parent,  aim  to  be  all 
that  a  parent  should  be. 

Children  subject  to  such  an  administration 
may  not  possess  all  the  outside  graces  of 
mere  accomplishment,  or  be  thoroughly 
drilled  in  all  the  punctilios  and  artificial 
elegances  of  polite  life;  yet,  whether  you 
meet  them  in  the  street,  in  the  school-room, 
or  at  their  homes,  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  their  subdued,  gentle,  mild,  softened, 
and  orderly  manner.  The  spontaneous  phases 
of  their  being  in  temper  and  quality  evince 
the  careful  chiseling  of  the  parental  artist. 
There  is  something  about  them  which  throws 
a  genial  charm  around  their  characters.  By 
simply  seeing  them,  though  but  for  a  few 
moments,  you  can  give  a  very  good  guess  as 
to  what  has  taken  place  at  home.  The 
difference  between  them  and  another  class 
not  thus  trained  and  governed  is  manifest  at 
sight.  In  the  latter  we  observe  a  rudeness, 
recklessness,  boldness,  lawless  roughness,  and 
sometimes  a  bestial  lowness  that  clearly  show 
that  home  to  them  is  no  home,  certainly  not 
what  it  should  be.  Many  of  them  are  candi- 
dates for  police  courts,  county  jails,  state- 
prisons,  and  perhaps  the  gallows,  while  all 
of  them  enter  upon  the  career  of  life  at  an 
awful  disadvantage.     Not  more  dissimilar 


are  day  and  night  than  those  children  who 
enjoy,  and  those  who  do  not,  the  benefits  of 
a  judicious  parental  government,  whether 
we  consider  them  as  they  now  are  or  as  they 
probably  will  be  in  the  history  of  the  future. 
To  be  a  wise  and  good  f^arent  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  human  weal  that  mortals 
can  render.  To  have  had  such  a  parentage 
is  one  of  the  richest  legacies  which  it  is 
possible  to  inherit. 


'♦♦♦- 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BESTI-No.    8. 


I » < 


I<AW — ^LBaiSLA.TI0K. 

"  T  "WOULD  be  a  lawyer  I "    Do  you  know 
JL  how  much   you  propose  to  yourself? 
Can  you  master  the  knowledge  which  the 
legal  profession  requires  ?     Have  you  the 
courage  to  meet  the-  opposition  which  is 
incident  to  that  profession?    With  half  a 
dozen   well-paid   opponents    ambitious    to 
triumph,    eager   to   succeed,   unscrupulous 
it    may   be,   pugnacious    and    artful,    can 
you  meet  them  all?    Will  you  wince  be- 
fore their  combined  battery  of  force  ?  or 
have   you   the  strength   to  stand   In   the 
presence  of  such  men  erect,  serene,  self-poised, 
and  self-composed  ?    Have  you  the  talent  to 
meet  their  arguments  ?    Have  you.  the  mem- 
ory to  hold  the  knowledge  required  ?    Have 
you  the  quick  perception  to  seize  upon  facts 
and  appropriate  them  to  your  use  on  the 
instant  ?    Have  you  the  breadth  of  thought, 
the  philosophic  capability  which  will  enable 
you  to  comprehend  the  arguments  of  others 
or  meet  them  successfully?    Have  you  the 
fluency  of  speech  which  will  enable  you  to 
express  your  knowledge,  your  feelings,  or 
your  arguments  with  ftciUty  and  pohit  ?    Do 
you  read  the  human  mind  so  as  to  understand 
a  jury,  a  witness,  or  an  opposing  attorney  ? 
Have  you  the  prudence  and  the  consecutive 
patience  to  wade  through  volumes  of  law 
reports  and  legal  enactments  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  the  law  is  in  a  given  case? 
It  will  not  do  to  be  rash  and  form  hasty 
judgments;   because  your   reputation  and 
your  success,  and  the  life,  liberty,  or  property 
of  your  client  may  be  at  stake  I    Have  you 
such  a  balance  of  all  the  qualities  that  you 
can  appeal  to  every  feeling,  social,  moral, 
and  sympathetical,  in  the  judge,  jury,  and 
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audience  ?  Are  you  equal  to  the  ablest  men  ? 
Have  you  the  learning  which  will  enable  you 
to  stand  unabashed  among  learned  men? 
Have  you  the  health  that  will  enable  you  to 
work  six  days  in  succession,  battling  every 
point  and  Btruggling*again8t  wily  and  earnest 
opposition  at  every  step?  and  then,  when 
every  ear  is  open  and  every  eye  fastened 
upon  you,  have  you  constitution  enough  left 
to  make  such  a  speech  as  the  case  shall 
demand  and  as  your  ambition  and  reputation 
will  require?  Have  you  enough  of  Con- 
scientiousness to  meet  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tion successfully,  to  judge  of  the  right,  the 
true,  and  follow  it?  If  you  have  all  these 
qualifications,  be  a  lawyer,  and  you  will  be  a 
good  one.  Or,  are  you  dyspeptical,  nervous, 
slender  ?  and  would  a  week^s  work  or  half  a 
week^s  work  wear  you  out  so  that  you  would 
be  like  an  empty  sack  when  you  were  expect- 
ed to  be  eloquent  and  strong  and  clear  ? 

The  true  lawyer,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
man  of  eminent  ability  with  a  splendid  body, 
a  harmonious  temperament,  a  large  brain 
well  cultivated  and  well  balanced,  so  that  he 
will  not  fail  in  courage,  prudence,  policy, 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  or  in  financial 
matters.  A  lawyer  with  the  right  develop- 
fnent  for  comprehending  all  the  duties  that 
belong  to  his  profession,  with  eloquence  of 
speech  to  set  it  forth,  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  among  the  first  of  men.  Such  a  man  may 
be  a  legislator. 

There  are  men  who  are  useful  in  legislation 
who  have  not  these  brilliant  qualities,  but 
who  are  simply  financiers,  workers,  dry, 
hard  thinkers,  capable  of  following  out  the 
details  of  practical  business;  but  the  real 
legislator  is  one  who  can  comprehend  consti- 
tutions and  laws,  who  understands  life  and 
society  and  its  wants,  who  appreciates  all 
that  belongs  to  human  life  in  its  highest  and 
lowest  phases.    Such  a  man  is  Gk>d-like. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  lawyer 
needs  only  tact,  keenness,  cunning,  assurance^ 
and  unscrupulousness,  and,  doubtless,  not  a 
few  members  of  the  profession  have  given 
just  occasion  for  such  a  judgment ;  but  the 
true  lawyer  seeks  for  justice,  not  merely  for 
victory,  right  or  wrong ;  for  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  the  establishment  of  the  right 
according  to  law^  both  human  and  divine. 
If  the  profession  has  fallen  below  this  level, 


it  should  be  at  once  rectified  and  elevated  so 
that  pure,  noble  young  men  may  enter  it  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  man. 


^♦♦v 


OUR  CLASS  FOB  1870. 


I)£LOW  are  the  names  of  the  graduates  who 
-^  received  diplomas  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
late  professional  course  of  instruction  in  Phre- 
nology, PhjTsiology,  and  Physiognomy. 

Besides  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in 
Phrenology,  theoretical  and  practical,  there 
was  an  anatomical  dissection  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  human  brain,  by  J.  V.  G.  Smith, 
M.D.,  editor  for  thirty  years  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal^  and  ex-mayor  of  that 
city.  Instructions  in  Elocution  were  given  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Frobisher,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  author  of  "  Voice  and  Ac- 
tion," etc. 

Though  our  class  was  not  so  large  as  some 
have  been  in  past  years,  it  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, entirely  satisfactory.  The  students 
are  intelligent,  capable  men,  and  among  their 
number  represented  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine, teaching,  and  editing.  There  were  also 
artisans,  engineers,  and  enterprising  men  of 
business,  each  capable  of  sustaining  himself  in 
any  relation  in  life  which  he  might  assume. 
In  their  hands  Phrenology  will  be  guarded 
with  Jealous  care,  and  presented  in  a  credit- 
able manner.  These  gentlemen  go  forth  with 
our  best  wishes,  and  with  the  most  thorough 
instruction  we  could  give  them.  We  are  sure 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  possess  a  true  mission- 
ary spirit,  and  desire  to  disseminate  the  truths 
of  human  nature  as  expounded  by  Phrenology 
and  Physiology ;  and  that  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  will  be  diminished  if  not  dissipated 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing. We  bespeak  for  these  gentlemen  that  con- 
sideration and  respect  which  they  are  worthy 
to  receive  firom  our  fHends  and  the  public. 

KAMES  OF  THE  CLASS. 
CHARLBS  H.  ABNOLD, 


EUOSNE  BEBCHER, 


Boflton, 


Birmingbam, 


Uas8. 


Conn. 


ARTHUR  CHESTER, 


Wettford, 


Otsego  Co.,  K.  T. 


JOHK  COWAN,  M.D., 


Now  York  City, 


JACOB  FLBI8CH 


Wwt  Florence, 


Preble  Co..  Ohio. 
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FKLEZ  J.  F08TSB, 


Boonyille, 


JOHN  N.  HABDT, 


Beaver  Dam, 


MtM. 


Wisconsin. 


HBNBY  F.  HUGHBS, 


JXn  KLEAYTTT, 


Elfton, 


Ulster  Oo.«  N.  Y. 


Meredith  Center, 


N.H. 


SOBS  A.  PATTBR80N,  ^    ,^ 

Marshfield 


Webster  Co.,  Ho. 


SAMP80H  H.  FEIBSOL, 

Ftokersbarg, 


WestVlrginUu 


FKKDSSICK  J.  SEYBOLD, 

^  Chicago, 


m. 


HBNBT  B.  SWAIN, 

New  York  City. 

The  following  resolutions  were  voted  by  the 
Btndents,  for  which  our  thanks  are  cordially 
tendered: 

TSSTnCONIAL. 

We,  the  members  of  the  class  in  Practical  Phre- 
nology of  1870,  fraternally  express  onr  sincere  and 
besrtfelt  thanks  to  Messrs.  8.  R.  Wblls  and  Nbi#- 
802r  SizsB  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in 
wbleh  they  hare  Imparted  to  ns  instmction  in 
Practical  Phrenology,  also  for  the  instruction  af- 
forded us  by  Prof.  Fbobibheb  of  New  York  Col- 
lege, who  has  attained  an  eminent  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  elocution ;  and  to  Dr.  Smith, 
for  bis  detailed  and  scientific  illustration  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain. 

ConTinced  of  the  many  advantages  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  we 
would  cordially  recommend  all  who  are  Interested 
In  tbe  sdence  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
flkrilities  afforded  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  at  this  Institute,  where  they  will 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  efficient  teaching,  illus- 
trated by  an  extensive  cabinet  of  skulls,  casts,  and 
portraits. 

Nxw  York,  Jan,  M,  1870. 

[The  time  for  holding  future  sessions  will  be 
duly  announced  in  this  Journal. — Ed.] 


4e» 
THE    HOLT   LAND-EGTPTj 

OR,  A  TOUR  IN  THB  BAST. 
BY  BBT.  DB.  JABBZ  BT7BN8. 

[Hbrb  is  a  racy  description  of  one  of  the 
meet  interesting  portions  of  the  earth,  by  our 
▼<aierable  friend  and  correspondent  Dr.  Bums, 
who  resides  in  Paddington,  London.  It  has 
that  condensed  graphic  character  which  must 
interest  every  reader.  The  writer  is  a  close 
observer  and  an  accurate  writer.  Our  readers 
jnay  hope  to  hear  more  from  him.] 

SUCH  a  tour  as  I  have  to  describe  was  un- 
dertaken in  former  ages  only  by  crowned 
heads,  wealthy  grandees,  or  by  influendal  pil- 
grimfl.    Many  manths,  and  often  years,  were 


spent  in  its  accomplishment,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted a  grand  life-event  when  successflilly 
completed.  Now,  by  railroads  and  first;clasB 
steamers,  we  safely  effect  the  round  of  Eastern 
places  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  it  can  be  done  by  persons 
of  moderate  means  at  a  comparatively  sma^ 
expense.  Mr.  Thonu»  Cook,  whose  fame  as 
an  excursionist  is  well  known,  announced  that 
he  had  arranged  two  excursions,  the  first  oc- 
cupying three  months,  to  spend  a  month  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  other  to  Join  them  at  Cairo, 
to  be  completed  in  ten  weeks.  I  Joined  the 
second  party  at  Paris  on  February  28d,  and  left 
by  express  train  for  Macon  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th.  We  then  proceeded  to  Culoz,  Cham- 
bery,  and  St  Michel  Here  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  carriages  of  the  Fell  railway  over 
Mont  Cenis,  and  had  a  lull  view  of  that  mag- 
nificent line.  On  reaching  Susa  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Italian  line,  and  reached  Turin 
about  half-past  twelve,  midnight  Resting  at 
Turin  over  the  Friday,  we  left  on  Saturday 
morning,  ti&  Bologna  and  Rimini,  for  Ancona, 
which  we  reached  about  eight  in  the  evening. 
Here  we  stayed  over  the  Sunday,  our  company 
having  religious  service  in  the  saloon  of  the 
hotel  in  the  forenoon,  while  I  preached  in  the 
small  church  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
we  had  to  take  train  for  Brindisi,  in  order  to 
catch  the  steamer  for  Alexandria  next  dayg« 
We  arrived  at  Brindisi  on  the  forenoon  of 
March  1st,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  hurricane 
of  rain  and  wind,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  get  out  to  see  the  Cathedral,  Hadri- 
an*s  column,  and  the  supposed  house  of  Virgil. 
No  place  I  ever  saw  looked  more  dreary  under 
those  circumstances  than  Brindini.  At  half- 
past  five  o*clock  we  went  On  board  the  Italian 
steamer,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  and  heavy 
sea.  For  two  days  we  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  raging  gale.  When  forty  miles  from 
land  our  masts  were  incrusted  with  fine  sand, 
which  had  come  with  head  winds  from  the 
Egyptian  desert.  On  Friday  morning,  about 
ten  o'clock,  we  entered  the  animated  Bay  of 
Alexandria. 

IN  AFBICA. 

Now  we  had  reached  African  soil ;  but  in  the 
groups  of  every-colored  humanity  we  seemed 
to  have  arrived  at  the  central  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  scores  of  boats  with  the  eccentric 
costumes,  and  almost  no  costumes  of  the  vari- 
ous boatmen,  excited  our  utmost  curiosity 
The  Jabberation  kept  up  was  utterly  confound- 
ing. Here  Mr.  Cook's  admirable  system  came 
into  play,  and  gave  us  relief.    The  commi&> 
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si  oner  came  on  board,  and  took  us  and  Our 
baggage  under  his  express  care,  and  with  his 
selected  boats  we  were  soon  at  the  custom- 
house, then,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  conveyed 
by  omnibuses  and  carriages  to  the  European 
Hotel,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  was 
lyfreshing  to  get  possession  of  large,  cool,  and 
thoroughly  clefln  apartments;  and  never  was 
better  accommodation  anywhere  than  in  this 
well-conducted  hotel,  where  civility,  a  good 
table,  and  thrice-filtered  delicious  Nile  water 
was  amply  supplied.  But  who  can  describe 
the  perpetual  crowds  in  front  of  the  hotel? 
The  fine  fountain  of  water,  and  the  wateivcar- 
riers — the  hundreds  of  donkejrs,  and  their  gaunt 
and  ragged  attendants  —  the  plying  coaches 
— the  handsome  carriages,  with  their  running, 
bare-footed  heralds,  generally  clothed  in  white, 
with  long  staff,  going  before  and  clearing  the 
way — the  hawkers  (peddlers) — the  stallmen  on 
the  side  walks — the  afiiicted  beggars — ^the  cu- 
rious bazaars,  with  their  variety  of  wares,  or- 
namental or  useful,  and  where  bread,  fruits, 
and  fish  were  in  such  large  quantities.  Gk>  out 
on  foot,  and  at  once  from  ten  to  twenty  don- 
keyteers  assail  you,  and  give  both  you  and 
their  donkeys  the  most  extraordinary  titles — 
"  Gentleman,"  "  Captain,"  "  Sir,"  and  some- 
times "  Mum ; "  here  is  a  donkey,  "  Bob  Rid- 
ley," or  this  is  "  Lord  Palmeraton,"  or  this  is 
•^'  John  Bright,"  or  this  is  the  donkey  that  goes 
faster  than  the  wind ;  and  then  they  follow  you, 
dodge  every  step  you  take,  and  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  in  succession,  until,  wearied  out, 
you  seek  refuge  again  in  your  hotel. 

GREAT  CTTRIOBrriES. 

During  the  day  we  visited  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle, Pompey's  Pillar,  and  the  public  gardens, 
and  some  of  our  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cata- 
combs. Handsome  black  Nubians,  half-dressed 
Arabs,  singularly-featured  Egyptians  of  the 
lower  order,  Armenians,  Turks,  Gi^eks,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  English,  and  French,  with  every 
other  conceivable  mixture,  supplied  material 
for  reflection.  I  may  add  that  European  arti- 
cles of  dress  are  as  cheap  in  Alexandria  as  in 
London ;  many  things,  of  course,  better  suited 
for  tourists  in  that  climate.  In  Alexandria 
there  is  a  well-sustained  English  church,  and 
St  Andrew's  kirk — a  handsome  building,  which 
is  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Besides  a  British  post-ofl^ce,  there  is  a  depot 
of  English  works,  as  well  as  foreign  publications, 
conducted  by  a  Glasgow  firm.  In  the  course 
of  our  sojourn  I  witnessed  two  ftinerals — one 
belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  other 
connected  with  the  Latui,  in  which  the  babe 


cori%e  was  exposed,  with  its  tiny  hands  across 
its  breast,  over  which  the  coffin  lid  wouli  be 
placed  when  they  laid  it  in  its  last  earthly  rest- 
ing-place. Another  novelty  was  a  torchlight 
weddmg-party,  where  a  limping,  ill-fovored 
fellow  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  persons, 
with  music  playing,  as  he  went  forth  to  claim 
his  much-honored  bride.  I  observed  in  one  of 
the  ec^  an  assembly  of  working  men,  listeniiig 
to  a  reader  who  was  elevated  above  them,  and 
in  whose  story  they  seemed  deeply  interested. 
Among  the  unpleasant  impressions  made  in 
Alexandria  on  the  English  visitor  is  the  open 
exposure  in  shop  windows  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable photographs  that  w^e  ever  seen.  But 
we  must  hasten  on  to  Cairo,  the  metropolis  of 
Egypt  The  railroad  from  Alexandria  is  well 
worked,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
by  express  train  is  effected  in  four-and-a-half 
hours.  The  whole  distance  is  one  fiat  plain, 
with  numerous  towns  and  villages  on  both. 
sides  the  line.  At  a  distance  these  often  pre- 
sent an  imposing  appearance,  but  as  you  ap- 
proach the  illusion  is  dispelled ;  the  houses  are 
usually  square,  mud-walled  erections,  low  en- 
trances, wincfowless,  and  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme— they  are  not  fit  even  for  the  shelter  of 
their  cattle ;  and  the  outward  wretchedness  of 
the  people  seems  in  perfect  harmony  with 
them.  Cairo,  with  its  mosques  and  minarets, 
and  imposing  buildings,  impressed  us  &vora- 
bly.  Before  reaching  the  city  we  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  Pyramids,  which  seemed  to 
be  close  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  are  re- 
ally eight  or  nine  miles  off.  In  Cairo  we  vis- 
ited the  bazaars,  several  of  the  mosques, 
churches  of  the  Easterns,  Latins,  and  Copts, 
museums,  palaces,  and  schools.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  meet  with  boys  in  the  streets  who  could 
speak  good  English. 

AT  THE  FSHAHflDS. 

We  arrived  at  the  Pyramids  between  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  under  a  blazing  sun, 
and  soon  the  Arabs  provided  by  the  Sheikh 
were  ready  to  give  their  necessary  aid  in  our 
ascent  Most  of  these*  could  speak  tolerably 
good  English,  and  we  found  them  good-natured 
fellows.  With  one  taking  hold  of  each  hand, 
and  a  lesser  one  with  his  water-bottle  in  the 
rear,  we  commenced  the  upward  march,  and 
with  three  or  four  short  rests  the  task  was  ac- 
complished. The  height  is  467  feet  Many  of 
the  steps  are  three  feet  and  upward,  so  that 
there  is  no  little  toil  in  gaining  the  summit 
Many  of  our  party,  with  magnesium  lights, 
went  within ;  but  Uie  air  was  so  foul,  and  the 
heat  BO  oppresfiiTe,  that  I  was  contented  with 
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the  exterior.  The  Bphynx,  and  some  deep  re- 
cent explorations,  were  visited.  We  then  gave 
haekMheak  to  the  Arabs,  bought  some  idols, 
coins,  and  other  cariosities,  and  afterward  en- 
Joyed  the  excellent  lunch  provided  fbr  us.  A 
French  par^  offered  a  prize  of  a  napoleon  to 
the  Arab  who  should  first  reach  the  top  of  the 
Pyramid  and  descend  again.  A  number  com- 
peted, and  one  rather  aged  man  accomplished 
the  ascent  in  four  minutes,  and  the  descent  in 
three-and-a-hal£ 

HOTELS,  TKKTS,  XfO, 

The  hotels  in  Cairo  number  one  or  two  good 
ones,  some  very  indifferent,  and  others  wretch- 
edly had.  We  returned  on  Thursday  to  Alex- 
andria. We  now  took  our  passage  in  the  Vuta, 
lor  Jaffs,  calling  at  Port  Said.  The  whole  day 
was  spent  in  viewing  th^  entrance  to  the  mag- 
nilicent  Sues  ship  canal^  and  examining  the 
prodigious  dredging^machines  employed.  The 
town  of  Port  Said  has  sprung  up  in  connection 
with  this  great  undertaking,  and  consists  of 
aeveral  streets  of  wooden  eoafU  and  liquor  and 
other  stores.  On  Sunday  evening  we  got  out 
U>  aea,  and  next  morning  were  before  Jafb. 
Except  In  very  fine  weather  the  landing  Is  ex- 
Iremdy  difficult,  and  passengers  often  have  to 
go  on  to  fieyrout  The  day  (March  18)  was 
exeessively  hot,  so  that  in  visiting  the  various 
places  of  interest  we  began  to  feel  the  change 
of  cUmatCL  The  orange  and  lemon  groves 
around  Jafia  are  most  beautifiil,  and  the  fruit 
m  greatest  abundance.  Of  course  we  visited 
the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter 
had  his  vision,  and  wandered  over  'the  Ameri- 
can oc^ony  in  the  suburbs.  Good  buildings 
and  gardens  attracted  our  attention ;  but  the 
teiaticism,  and,  what  Is  worse,  the  bad  faith 
of  some  of  the  originators  of  this  semi-secular 
arid  Christian  settlement  have  brought  the 
Christian  religion  into  contempt  with  the  na- 
tives of  Jaflk  On  Monday  evening  we  began 
oar  lent  life,  and  our  caravan  was  composed  of 
,the  fbtlowing  materials:  Twelve  tents,  sixty- 
nine  hones  and  mules,  twenty-nine  men,  two 
dragomen,  and  twenty-six  gendemen  and  lady 
travelers.  The  appointment  and  choice  of 
•hones  settled,  we  set  our  faces  toward  Jerusa- 
lem on  Tuesday  morning  about  ten  o'clock;; 
lunched  at  Ramleh,  and  about  five  pitched  our 
tents  near  a  brook  close  to  the  Valley  of  AJa- 
loQ.  Our  day's  ride  had  been  over  the  plains 
of  Sharon,  Hterally  covered  with  the  most  beau* 
tiftil  flowers.  Wednesday  morning  we  were 
on  oar  way,  with  glowing  expectations  of  see- 
ing the  Holy  City  eariy  in  the  afternoon.  At 
twciv«  we  lanched  at  Kiijath-Jearim,  where 


the  Ark  of  the  Lord  lodged  for  many  yeare. 
Then  we  passed  Emmaus,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  hill-side,  and  about  half-past  two  came 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

JKRUSALEM  AJSJ>  ITS  INHABIT  ANTS. 

The  day  of  our  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was 
fine,  the  sliy  clear,  and  the  firat  impression  of 
the  ci^  deeply  interesting.  *Our  company 
camped  outside  the  walls  near  to  the  Damascus 
gate,  and  by  five  o'clock  all  our  tents  were 
fixed,  and  most  of  our  party  were  viewing  the 
interior.  A  visit  to  the  English  Consul  and  to 
Mount  Zion,  with  a  call  upon  the  clergymen 
residing  there,  and  a  glance  at  s<mie'of  the 
dreary  streets,  satisfied  us  ibr  the  evening  of 
that  day.  Afterward  we  saw  the  chief  things 
of  interest  to  strangera.  On  the  Sunday  we 
had  heavy  rains  and  wind,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  was  paid  under  tiying  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  evening  I  had  the  delight 
of  wonhiping  in  the  English  Protestant 
Church  on  Mount  Zion.  We  saw,  too,  some 
of  the  explorations  now  going  on,  but  fear  the 
fknaticism  of  the  Mbhammedans  will  retard,  if 
not  absolutely  hinder,  their  success.  Thourh 
a  dark,  desolate  city,  when  oont:astecI  wiih 
many  others,  th»  comfortable  hotels,  good 
shops,  fairly  clean  streets,  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity, gave  us  a  much  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion than  we  had  anticipated.  We  viewed  the 
city  flrom  every  standpoint— that  from  the  hill- 
ride  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophets  being  de- 
cidedly the  best — and  did  not  wopder  that  its 
sainted  ones  of  old  should  have  felt  that  Zion, 
the  City  of  the  Great  King,  was  Aie  Joy  of  the 
whole  earth.  We  regretted  to  hear  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  resident  Jews  were  absolutely 
dependent- on  European  charity,  and  were 
equally  pleased  that  the  resident  Mohamme- 
dans provided  shelter  and  food  for  every  needy 
member  of  their  fiilth.  It  was  palnftil,  how- 
ever, to  see  numbers  of  English  persons  Joining 
the  Romish  processions,  and  especially  to  wit- 
ness a  recent  wealthy  convert  to  that  fidth 
taking  the  most  prominent  part  In  those  abas- 
ing preetrations.  If  we  had  been  Jews,  the 
recollection  of  the  fi>rmcr  history  and  gloiy  of 
Jerusalem,,  with  Ita  present  condition,  would 
fix  us  day  and  night  In  the  place  of  walling 
and  lamentation. 

BBTRLBHBM,  NAZARBTH,  OAULBB. 

Three  days  we  took  to  go  down  to  Jericho, 
the  Jordan,,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  bathing  In  those 
waten;  returning  by  that  old  and  majestic 
convent  of  Mar-Saba,  and  taking  the  beauti- 
ftilly  situated  Bethlehem  en  nmte.  All  around 
)  Bethlehem  are  olive  yards^  fertile  fields,  and 
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gardens.  The  holy  places,  too,  were  imposing ; 
the  people,  nearly  all  Christians,  handsome  and 
thrifty;  the  whole  place  Indicating  a  higher 
condition  than  the  places  around.  Though 
only  about  two  hours  from  Jerusalem,  the  way 
between  them  in  many  parts  is  almost  impas- 
sable fh>m  the  countless  loose  stones  strewed 
about  In  taking  our  final  leave  of  Jerusalem, 
we  encamped  the  first  night  at  Singel,  a  place 
of  bad  repute,  where  one  of  its  inhabitants  was 
summarily  ejected  from  our  tent'-grouud  at 
midnight  In  descending  a  frightful  hill  next 
morning,  one  of  our  mules  broke  its  leg,  and 
had  to  be  killed.  At  noon  we  passed  by  Shi- 
loh,  where  there  is  a  tree  probably  thousands 
of  years  old.  At  four  we  reached  Jacob's 
Well,  and  lingered  around  it  for  some  time, 
entering  Nablous  about  five  o'clock,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  sjmagogue,  where  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts  are  exhibited,  afterward  calling 
upon  Mr.  Carey,  one  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries to  this  city.  The  population  of  Nablous 
is  about  16,000,  and  a  dreary,  dirty  place  it  is, 
yet  surrounded  by  the  most  firuitfhl  plains  and 
beautiful  scenery.  Next  day  we  passed  the 
"  City  of  Samaria,"  with  its  ruins  of  wonderful 
marble  columns,  and  its  grand  surrounding 
country.  Here,  too,  we  descended  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  his  father 
and  mother.  On  the  following  day  we  passed 
over  the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  by  the  city 
of  Jezreel,  now  in  ruins.  Then  we  rode  up  to 
the  Pool  of  Gideon,  gazed  on  little  Hermon 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  at  noon 
lunched  in  a]»orange  grove  at  Shunem.  Dur- 
ing our  short  stay  here  a  native  expired,  and 
his  firantic  widow  rushed  about  uttering  her 
wailings  of  distress.  Now  Mount  Tabor  is  in 
sight  Nidn  is  in  the  distance,  and  we  are  as- 
cending one  of  the  most  precipitous  mountains 
in  our  approach  to  Nazareth,  which  we  reached 
early  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  governor 
of  Nazareth,  with  his  suite,  paid  us  a  visit  in 
the  evening,  and  renewed  it  on  the  next  after- 
noon. A  visit  to  the  morning  service  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  to  the  English  service  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Protestant  missionary,  occupied 
us  on  the  Sunday.  The  site  of  Nazaretti  is 
exquisite ;  the  city  itself  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
Among  the  relics  here,  there  is  shown  a  chest 
of  drawers  said  to  have  been  made  by  Joseph 
and  his  reputed  son.  On  Easter  Monday  we 
left  Nazareth,  eu>  Cana  of  Galilee,  the  chapel 
of *which  we  visited,  and  reached  Tiberias  in 
the  afternoon.  Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  In  this  "  Sea 
of  Tiberias  "  we  bathed. 


We  passed  through  Magdala,  by  th^  Well  of 
Joseph,  and  through  rich  and  fertile  plains, 
within  range  of  many  Bedouins  and  their 
camps,  with  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  in  our  course  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  now 
the  nastiest  of  all  places  in  the  East  Here 
the  Jordan  has  one,  if  not  its  chief,  source,  and 
^>eedily  becomes  a  fine  stream.  So  our  tour 
included  the  source  of  the  Jordan  and  its  ter- 
mination in  the  Dead  Sea. 

MOUNT  HBRMOK  Ain>  DAMABOUB. 

We  now  ascended  very  high  slopes,  with 
snow-capped  Hermon  on  our  left  April  the 
8d,  we  reached  the  most  ancient  of  cides — ^Da- 
mascus'—with environs,  for  several  miles,  of 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive  yards.  A  very 
handsome  hotel,  with  its  Oriental  oourt-yard, 
citron  and  lemon  trees,  and  flowing  stream,  is 
kept  by  Dimitra  OarA,  a  man  who  has  won  the 
general  esteem  of  travelers  by  his  courteous 
manners,  good  accommodation,  and  reasonable 
charges.  Here  we  stayed  till  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  much  enjoyed  our  cool  and  clean 
apartments.  A  volume  is  needed  to  describe 
the  extraordinary  bazaars,  khans,  mosques,  and 
ancient  houses  of  this  city.  In  spite  of  its 
twenty  thousand  dogs  in  the  streets,  and  its 
dingy  places,  Damascus  is  a  city  fiill  of  trading 
enterprise,  industry,  and  commercial  emula- 
tion, and  possesses  an  abundance  of  good  wa- 
ter. The  silver  and  saddlery  workers  of  Da- 
mascus are  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Leaving  Damascus,  we  proceeded  to  the  ruins 
of  Baalbec,  and  then  onward  through  the 
plains,  and  over  the  mountain  range  of  Leba- 
non, to  Beyrout  And  now  we  came  again  in 
contact  with  combinations  of  Eastern  life  with 
Western  phases  and  influences.  We  stayed  at 
the  Belle  Yue,  a  really  good  hotel.  Our  Son- 
day  was  spent  in  the  Presbyterian  American 
church,  and  in  the  English  Episcopal  church. 
Here  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  a  center  of 
Christian  light,  with  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Syrian  boys  and  girls,  the  training  of 
the  blind,  and  an  asylum  for  cr^ples,  and  all 
under  excellent  Christian  management 

From  Beyrout,  tia  Rliodes  and  Cyprus,  close 
by  Patmos,  and  staying  two  days  at  Smyrna, 
visiting  the  ruins  at  Ephesus,  and  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, we  came  Co  Constantinople,  with  its 
triple  cities  of  Stamboul,  Pera,  and  Scutari; 
its  Sea  of  Marmora,  Golden  Horn,  and  Bos- 
phoms ;  and  its  mosques,  bazaars,  and  palaces. 
A  day  on  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Blade  Sea  and 
back  took  us  through  scenery  that  Eden  could 
hardly  have  excelled.  The  twirUng  der?ish«a, 
the  procesrion  of  the  Sultan  to  his  mosqas,  are 
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seen  on  ihe  Friday,  and  then  we  prepare  to 
steam  off  to  Trieste,  calling  at  Syra  and  Corfu 
on  our  voyage.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea 
nnmffled,  so  that  no  voyage  was  ever  accom- 
plished with  greater  comfort.  Thursday  morn- 
ing we  reached  Trieste ;  Friday  morning,  Ve- 
nice; Saturday,  Milan;  and  while  Mr.  Cook 
and  party  passed  over  the  Splugen  by  Coire, 
^nrich,  and  Basle  to  Paris,  I  returned  by 
Turin,  Busa,  and  Mont  Genis  to  the  same  des- 
tination. I  had  expected  thus  to  reach  home 
a  day  in  advance ;  but  one  continued  series  of 
mishaps  on  the  railway  made  our  express  train 
thirty-three  hours  late  in  Paris,  so  that  I  was  a 
day  behind  instead  of  one  in  advance  of  my 
traveling  companions. 

This  rather  less  than  three  months*  travel 
seems  to  have  supplied  me  with  interesting 
material  for  thought  and  reflection  for  a  whole 
life.  Ourcoaise  had  been  one  of  great  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction,  notwithstanding  the 
usual  penalties  of  toil  and  occasional  peril 
But  the  fatigue  and  expense' of  the'  tour  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  wondrous 
scenes  and  the  marvels  of  the  Journey. 
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GOJKFUCIUS,  THE  CHINESE  S1GE« 

SECOKD  PAPER. 


Iy  our  former  paper  we  gave  a  few  fiicts 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  ths  Chinese 
Sage,  and  pointed  out  how  the  high  officials 
of  the  empire  semi-annually  worship  him  as 
a  part  of  their  appointed  duties,  and  how 
the  literary  class,  and  the  students  generally, 
worship  him  while  engaged  in  their  literary 
pmsoitaL  We  noticed  also  that  the  books 
compiled  or  written  by  Confucius  and  Men- 
ciiia,  and  their  pupils,  over  2,000  years  ago, 
are  now  the  universally  used  text-books  in 
Chinese  schools. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  glance  at  the  object  to 
be  attained  by  this  universal  reverence  for 
and  admiration  of  Confucius,  and  what  is  the 
aabject-matter  of  these  books. 

In  the  article  on  Mohammed  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made,  it  was  said :  ""  After 
the  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people 
acknowledge  him  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and 
fomd  their  hopes  of  heaven  on  the  doctrines 
whidi  he  taaght.*'  The  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  study  the  works  compiled  or 
composed  by  Confndus  and  his  followers, 


after  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  since  they 
died ;  but  they  do  it  not  in  the  hope  of  there- 
by learning  the  way  to  heaven.  The  views 
and  doctrines  of  Confocius  do  not  relate  to 
heaven,  or  heavenly  virtues  and  objects. 
They  are  all  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  The 
Chinese  do  not  worship  Confucius,  and  they 
do  not  study  his  books  in  order  to  attain 
some  good  beyond  the  present  life,  nor  to 
learn  about  anything  relating  to  the  future 
and  spiritual  world. 

^  His  frequent  themes  of  discourse  were  the 
Book  of  Poetry,  the  Book  of  History,  and 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Rules  of  Propriety. 
He  taught  letters,  ethics,  devotion  of  soul, 
and  truthfulness.  Extraordinary  things, 
feats  of  strength,  states  of  disorder,  and 
spiritual  beings  he  did  not  like  to  talk 
about."  Such  is  the  testimony  concerning 
the  Chinese  Sage  as  recorded  in  the  books 
prepared  by  him  or  his  immediate  disciples. 

Confucius  did  not  attempt  to  treat  about 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  about 
its  immortality,  about  the  ways  and  means 
of  becoming  pure  and  free  from  sin,  or  about 
fhture  rewards  or  punishments.  He,  however, 
encouraged  the  worship  of  departed  ances- 
tors. This  custom  did  not  originate  with 
him.  Confucius  strove  to  evade  direct  and 
didactic  replies  to  questions  relating  to  the 
future.  One  of  his  disciples  asked,  "  about 
serving  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ? "  The  Sage 
evasively  replied,  "  While  you  are  not  able 
to  serve  men,  how  can  you  serve  their  spirits  ? " 
The  disciple  said,  "  I  venture  to  ask  about 
death,"  and  the  reply  was,  "  While  you  do 
not  know  life,  how  can  you  know  about 
death?"  He  adopted  and  advocated  the 
principle  "  of  sacrificing  to  the  dead  as  if 
they  were  present,"  and  ^  of  sacrificing  to  the 
spirits  as  if  they  were*  present."  But  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  about  explaining  his  views 
about  death  and  the  hereafter  to  his  disciples. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  clear  views  to  communi- 
cate on  such  subjects,  and  he  showed  his 
humility  and  his  judgment  in  a  studied 
silence. 

It  may  be  said  the  chief  themes  of  Confu- 
cius, as  revealed  in  his  writings  and  instruc- 
tions, were,  H&w  the  wvereign  $hould  reign^ 
and  the  cbedieno$  due  ike  iotereign  from  the 
people.  In  short,  The  v/rferior  tihould  obey  the 
iuperioTy  the  child  its  parent,  the  wife  her 
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hnsband,  the  prince  his  sovereigii.  But  to 
explain  and  illustrate  his  yiews  on  political 
economy  and  on  goyemment  would  require 
much  time  and  space,  more  than  can  be 
spared. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Confucius,  hundreds 
of  years  before  Christ  was  bom,  enunciatecl  a 
negatiye  form  of  the  Golden  Rule,  yiz. :  Do 
not  da  to  others  wK(U  you  do  not  wUh  done  to 
you.  Some  haye  inconsiderately  pronounced 
this  as  fairly  equiyalent  to  the  Golden  Rule 
itself,  as  giyen  by  the  Sayiour:  ^^AU  things 
tohatsoeoer  ye  uoottid  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  eoen  so  to  fAem."  This  is  positiye, 
and  directly  and  explicitly  demands  and 
commands  action,  prompt  unmistaken  action. 
The  rule  of  Confucius  requires  action  only 
by  inference.  Christ^s  language  is  positiye — 
Confucius^  negatiye.  But  still  it  is  a  most 
striking  saying,  the  most  wonderful  and  re- 
markable of  all  his  wonderful  and  remark- 
able sayings.  In  the  discriminating  language 
of  Dr.  Legge,  **  the  lesson  of  the  Gospel  com- 
mands men  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  right 
and  good.  It  requires  them  to  commence  a 
CQurse  of  such  conduct  without  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  others  to  themselyes.  The  lesson 
of  Confucius  only  forbids  men  to  do  what 
they  feel  to  be  wrong  and  hurtful.*' 

The  precepts  of  Confucius  in  regard  to  re- 
yenge  and  the  forgiyeness  of  injuries  seem 
yery  unlike  eyen  his  Gk>lden  Rule,  or  rather 
his  SilYer  Rule,  One  day  some  one  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  principle  of  recom- 
pensing injury  with  kindness  ?  He  replied, 
^*  With  what,  then,  will  you  recompense  kind- 
ness ?  Recompense  ii^ury  with  justice,  and 
recompense  kindness  with  kindness.*' 

In  one  of  the  old  Chinese  classics  occurs 
this  sentence :  **  With  the  slayer  of  his  father, 
a  man  may  not  liye  under  the  same  heayen ; 
against  the  slayer  of  his  brother,  a  man  must 
neyer  haye  to  go  home  to  fetch  a  weapon; 
with  the  slayer  of  his  friend,  a  man  may  not 
liye  in  the  same  state."  Confucius  did  not 
discourage  the  idea  of  blood-reyenge,  but  en- 
forced it  in  the  plainest  and  strongest  terms. 
One  of  his  disciples  inquired  of  him,  **  What 
course  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  a  father  or  mother?"  He  an- 
swered, "  The  son  must  sleep  upon  a  matting 
of  grass,  with  his  shield  for  his  pillow;  he 
must  decline  to  take  office ;  he  must  not  liye 


under  the  same  heayen  with  the  slayer. 
When  he  meets  him  in  the  market-place  or 
the  court,  he  must  haye  his  weapon  ready  to 
strike  him."  His  precepts  in  regard  to  the 
murderer  of  a  brother,  and  the  murderer  of  an 
uncle  or  cousin,  also  breathed  the  spirit  of 
reyenge,  not  of  forgiyeness. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Confucius  was 
not  in  his  heart  as  tnith-loying  and  as  sift- 
cere  as  his  precepts  would  leftd  one  to  belieye. 
On  a  certain  occasion  he  excused  himself 
from  seeing  a  yisitor  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  see,  by  sending  word  to  him  while  waiting 
outside,  that  he  was  sick.  When  the  unwel- 
come yisitor  had  turned  to  go  .away,  Confu- 
cius seized  a  musical  instrument  and  com- 
menced playing  on  it,  so  that  the  man  might 
know  that  he  was  not  sick,  but  simply  did 
not  wish  to  receiye  him  as  a  guest  Mencios, 
the  sub-sage,  or  only  inferior  to  Confucius 
himself,  on  a  certain  occasion,  detailed  at 
length  in  his  works,  plainly  told  and  acted 
out  seyeral  falsehoods  or  lies,  before  or  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  disciples.  And  what  was 
worse,  he  justified  his  eourse. 

The  pernicious  e^^ample  of  Confucitis  and 
Mencius  haye  had  their  sad  influence  oyer 
the  Chinese  as  a  people,  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present.  They  are  mendacious,  deceitful^ 
and  plausibly  false,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them 
to  be  otherwise,  with  such  examples  and  such 
precepts!  Like  priest — ^like  deyotee;  like 
teacher — ^like  pupiL 

Referring  the  reader,  who  may  desire  to 
learn  more  about  Confucius,  to  "  The  Middle 
Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  8.  Wells  Williams,  and 
''The  Chinese  Classics,  Vol  Ist,"  by  Dr. 
James  Legge,  and  other  books  treating  of 
the  Sage  and  bis  opinions,  I  yenture  to  quote 
in  closing  this  paper  an  account  of  his  yiews 
concerning  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
— a  subject  attracting  great  attention  at  the 
present  day.  The  quotation  is  from  the 
"Family  Sayings,"  as  translated  by  an  emi- 
nent Hying  scholar  in  Chinese  literature: 

*^  Man,"  said  Confhcius,  *'  is  the  repreeenta- 
tiye  of  heayen,  and  is  supreme  oyer  all  things. 
Woman  yields  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  man,  and  helps  to  carry  out  his  principles. 
On  this  account  she  can  determine  nothing 
of  herself,  and  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
three  obediences : 
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"VHien  young,  she  most  obe;  her  father  and 
elder  brother;  when  married,  ehe  mast  obej 
ber  hnaband ;  when  her  husbacd  is  dead,  she 
muat  obej  her  son.  She  maj  not  think  of 
marTring  the  seeund  time. 

Ko  instructions  or  orders  most  come  from 
the  ta*rem.  Woman's  bniinesa  is  simpi;  the 
prepftiBtion  and  sapplying  of  wine  and  food. 
Beyond  the  threshold  of  her  apartments  she 
■hoold  not  be  known  for  evil  or  for  good. 
8b«  may  not  cross  the  boundaries  of  a  state 
to  accompftny  a  ftmeral.  Bhe  ma;  take  no 
step  on  her  own  motion,  and  may  come  to  no 
coDclnaion  on  her  own  deliberation. 

There  are  five  women  who  are  not  to  be 
taken  in  mairiage ;  the  dangbter  of  a  rebel- 
lioua  hoqin;  the  daughter  of  a  disorderly 
house;  the  daughter  of  a  hoose  which  has 
produced  criminals  For  more  than  one  gener- 
ation ;  the  daughter  of  a  leprous  house ;  and 
the  daughter  who  has  lost  her  &ther  and 
elder  brother. 

"  A  wife  may  be  divorced  for  seven  reasons, 
which  may  be  overmled  by  three  considera- 
tioniL  The  grounds  for  divorce  are  disobe- 
dience to  her  husband's  parents ;  not  giving 
birth  to  a  son;  dissolnte  conduct;  jealoUBj 
(of  ber  hnaband's  attentiotis,  that  is,  to  the 
odter  inmates  of  the  harem) ;  talkativeneas, 
•ad  thieving. 

"  The  three  considerations  which  may  over- 
mie  these  grounds  are ;  first,  if,  while  she 
ma  taken  6om  a  home,  she  has  now  no  home 
to  return  to;  second,  if  she  has  passed  with 
her  husba^  through  the  three  years'  mourn- 
ing fat  hilr parents;  third,  if  the  husband 
hare  become  rich  from  beiug  poor.  All  these 
mgnlalions  were  adopted  by  the  sages,  in 
bannonywith  the  natures  of  man  and  woman, 
and  to  give  importance  to  the  ordinance  of 
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A  WXSTEBM  ABT  PBinfAH. 

THIS  gentleman  has  a  fine  pfayucal 
organization.  The  large  base  of 
brain  evinces  harmony  of  relation  be- 
tween brain  and  body,  and  it  is  by  no 
mesme  a  diffieitll  matter  for  him  to  pre- 
RTTfl  ao  excellent  condition  of  health. 


He  has  strong  observing  powers,  and 
appreciates  everything  belonging  to  the 
realm  of  practical  life.  His  large  Con- 
Btractiveness  enables  him  to  take  hold 
of  the  material  gained  by  observation 
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and  mold  it  or  work  it  into  forms  adapted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  pui-poses. 
Everything  in  the  sphere  of  configuration 
he  appreciates.  He  can  carry  patterns 
and  outlines  in  memory  with  the  utmost 
facility. 

Were  it  our  task  to  suggest  a  line  of 
life  in  which  he  would  be  successful,  we 
vould  be  most  likely  to  name  architec- 
ture or  deeign.  The  whole  bent  of  hia 
intellectual  forces  is  toward  utility.  He 
has  comparatively  little  of  that .  merely 
emotional  sentiment  which  deals  with 
the  epecolative  and  ideal  He  has  ambi- 
tious yearnings,  and  his  earnest,  active 
temperament  aids  in  urging  him  forward 
in  those  processes  by  which  he  would 
work  out  BucceBsfully  his  longings ;  but 
he  never  loses  sight  of  the  actual,  the 
useful,  the  practical  If  he  aspires  to 
succeed,  it  is  in  something  chiefly  allied 
to  the  tenestrial  relations  of  man, — the 
perteotioD  of  some  department  of  human 
activity. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  De- 
cember 20, 1889,  near  Smithville,  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio.  There  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion under  the  popular  teacher  and  distin- 
guished penman  Prol  B.  Musser,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  teaching  common  English 
branches.  Toung  Shrock  exhibited  traits 
of  character  that  attracted  attention  when 
quite  a  small  boy.  He  manifested  an  unusual 
taste  for  writing  fVom  the  beginning  of  his 
school  career.  His  teacher  frequently  told 
his  father,  a  farmer,  of  German  descent,  that 
his  son  had  tendencies  toward  something  other 
than  agriculture.  And  as  time  wore  on,  and 
the  young  man's  mind  gradually  developed, 
his  thoughts  were  not  on  the  plow,  but  on 
the  pen.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  his 
future  profession  was  chosen.  Nature  had 
destined  him  to  become  distinguished  as  a 
pen-artist.  His  work  was  well  chosen,  as  his 
success  in  this  branch  of  education  proved  in 
after-years. 

He  was  but  fourteen  when  his  &ther  emi- 
grated to  Washington  County,  Iowa.  Here 
he  was  at  once  solicited  from  different  quar- 
ters to  organisEe  writing  classes. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  career  as  a  teacher 
began.  The  "boy  teacher,"  subsequently 
kno^n  as  "  the  great  Western  penman,"  was 
quite  popular  from  the  first.  His  reputation 
grew  rapidly,  and  very  soon  was  spread  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  neighborhood. 
For  ten  years  he  traveled  over  the  Western 
prairies,  teaching  the  youth  of  the  land,  to 
nse  his  own  phrase,  "  how  to  blend  form  and 
thought  with  ease  and  gr^ce."  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  engaged  principally  in 
conducting  his  writing  academy  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  lecturing  at  different  points  on 
his  system  of  penmanship,  and  in  teaching  in 
the  Iowa  State  University. 

His  success  as  an  instructor  is  perhaps  at- 
tributable to  the  following  facts:  that  his 
explanations  are  short,  clear,  and  explicit; 
that  he  has  a  peculiar  trait  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  pupils;  that  he 
seems  to  infhse  them  with  a  spirit  of  earn- 
estness, and  encourages  them  to  strive  for 
the  highest  degree  of  proficiency,  and  that  he 
is  ever  up  to  the  times  in  everything  related 
to  his  art.   . 

His  motto  has  ever  been,  "  One  thing  well 
done  is  worth  more  than  many  things  poorly 


done."  Though  he  has  ability  which  would 
make  him  successful  in  other  directions,  he 
has  prefeired  to  devote  himself  principally 
to  this  one  subject  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
highest  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  art  of 
which  his  organization  might  be  susceptible. 
That  he  has  some  ability  as  a  writer  as 
well  as  a  pen-artist  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  select  from  his  "  Theoreti- 
cal Guide  to  Practical  Penmanship : " 

"  Mind  and  muscle  are  connected  by  means 
of  some  mysterious  current  of  communication^ 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  hand  is 
brought  in  subjection  to  the  will,  whereby 
the  writer  conveys  his  ideas  on  paper.  His 
penmanship  will  therefore  correspond  in  every 
particular  with  his  ideas  of  form  ai^d  power 
of  execution." 

^'  Give  kings  and  knlgfats  saber  and  atiield. 
Bat  let  me  have  a  pen  to  wield— 
One  drop  of  ink— one  little  word, 
And  I  will  eonqner  king  and  aword.** 

In  addition  to  the  superior  advantages  he 
enjoyed  in  pursuing  his  favorite  art  under 
his  first  teacher,  already  mentioned,  he  has 
since  been  instructed  in  the  various  branches 
of  business  and  ornamental  penmanship  and 
pen-drawing  by  such  masters  as  the  late 
Prof.  Platte  R.  Spencer,  and  othera  In  off- 
hand flourishing  Prof.  Jno.  D.  Williams  has 
been  his  model. 

By  dint  of  careful  study  Prof.  Shrock  has 
become  a  happy  combination,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  of  the  various  attain- 
ments of  his  teachers.  His  specimens,  com- 
bining all  branches  of  busines^kid  orna- 
mental penmanship  and  pen-dnRnng,  are 
tru]y  superb.  Every  stroke  seems  perfect; 
while  the  general  design — ^always  original — 
happily  combines  a  perfect  picture-work  of 
thought  and  eipressiifti,  striking  the  eye 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  It  scarcely 
seems  possible  that  the  human  hand  can  reach 
such  perfection  in  the  use  of  a  simple  pen. 

One  of  his  specimens,  28  by  88  inches,  of 
which  we  might  make  special  mention,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  '^  Penman^s  Paradise,** 
is  perhaps  the  finest  pen-picture  representing 
all  branches  of  penmanship  and  pen-drawing 
ever  produced  by  th^hand  of  one  person. 

His  sjTstem,  known  as  ^'Shrock*s  System 
of  Practical  Penmanship,*^  has  been  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  careful  study.  He 
taught  one  of  the  popular  syatems  of  Uie  day 
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for  many  yeare,  but  finding  inconsistency  in 
the  arrangements  of  principles  and  irregu- 
larity in  their  adaptation  to  practice,  he  began 
to  study  the  depths  of  the  art  that  he  might 
teach  it  more  successfully,  and  yery  soon 
went  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  '^  fixed 
rales"  which  so  characterize  the  leading 
systems  of  the  present  day.  He  takes  the 
oyal  and  its  diameter  as  thb  basis  of  form, 
and  thereby  reduces  the  art  to  three  princi- 
ples: 1st  The  right  cunre  of  the  oval;  2d. 
The  left  curre  of  the  oyal ;  8d.  The  diameter 
of  the  oyal  or  straight  line.  These  principles, 
combined  in  yarions  ways,  form  eyeiy  letter 
and  figure,  and  are  either  in  common  oyal  form 
or  in  modifications  therefrom.  By  a  number 
of  diagrams  he  shows  how  the  principles  are 
combined  in  the  yarious  forms,  and  how  they 
differ  from  the  original  oyal. 

After  the  main  forms  are  thus  reached, 
he  shows  their  mod\flcationi  by  illustrations 
in  monograms,  making  a  graded  system  of 
model  forms  by  taking  the  oyal  and  straight 
line  for  the  basis.  He  also  illustrates  the 
niost  common  errors  in  a  similar  way.  This 
makes  the  analysis  four-fifths  shorter,  and  as 
much  more  comprehensible  than  by  the  old 
methods. 

To  secure  the  power  of  execution,  he  has  a 
courae  of  manual  gymnastics,  calling  into 
action  all  the  muscles  employed  in  writing. 

He  discards  all  fixed  styles  after  the  pupil 
has  gone  through  a  primary  couree,  cultiyat- 
ing  indiyidual  taste,  and  thereby  making 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  penmen.  His 
theory  of  position  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
phUosophical  eyer  introduced.  He  neyer 
leqmres  his  pupils  to  take  one  exact  position, 
leaying  each  one  to  be  seated  according  to 
conyenience,  and  makes  only  such  suggestions 
as  arc  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
thereby  preserying  the  health  and  securing 
and  freedom  of  position  and  moyement. 


WKsnnHBTRB  Ck)LLEOE.— This  institution 
founded  about  eighteen  years  since,  and 
is  located  in  the  pleasant  little  ylllage  of  Kew 
Wilmington,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  near  the  line 
of  the  Erie  and  Pittebnrg  Railroad.  Students 
of  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  to 
all  the  classes,  past  experience  demonstrating 
Itallj  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  This  in- 
•titntioa  also  Ignores  the  distinctions  of  race ; 


and  although  but  few  colored  students  haye  as 
yet  ayalled  themselyes  of  its  adyantages,  one 
of  them  last  year  carried  off  the  junior  prize 
in  oratory,  and  is  now  the  contest  orator  elect 
for  one  of  the  literary  societies.  In  addition 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  there  is  two 
years'  drill  in  Hebrew  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  a  theological  course.  The  adyantages  for 
students  of  limited  means  are  excellent  The . 
tuition  is  twenty-fiye  ($25  00)  dollars  per  year. 
Scholarships  can  be  rented  for  a  much  less 
amount.  An  economical  student  can  get  along 
here  on  $200  to  $250  per  year  for  all  expenses, 
including  hoard.  The  college  has  a  reading- 
room  and  a  growing  library.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  last  year  was  266. 
Robert  Audley  Browne,  D.D.,  is  Preudent 

SDfPLicnT  OP  Life  and  VrrAL  Vigob.— 
The  Califomia  papers  haye  of  late  glyen^ac- 
counts  of  an  exploit  whose  hero  is  a  physician 
between  sixty  and  seyenty  years  old.  This 
physician,  the  well-known  Dr.  Bourne,  walked 
£K>m  San  Francisco  to  Sau  Jose,  a  distance  of 
flfty-fiye  miles  in  twenty,  hours,  and  that  with- 
out showmg  any  serious  exhaustion. 

The  OiMen  Era  in  confmenting  on  this  per- 
formance thus  alludes  to  Dr.  Bourne's  habits : 
*'  What  giyes  this  feat  its  significance  is  not  the 
number  of  miles  he  walked,  nor  the  number  of 
steps  he  took,  but  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bourne  is 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  the  champion  of 
the  yegetable  diet  Heliyes  chiefly  on  Graham 
flour  and  water.  For  thirty-flye  years  he  has 
not  tasted  wine,  whisky,  or  tobacco,  and  he  re- 
gards himself  now  as  good  a  man  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  as  he  was  twenty-fiye  years  ago. 
The  doctor  is  of  the  opfaiion  that  what  he  has 
done,  all  other  men  might  do  if  they  would  let 
whisky,  meat,  tobacco,  and  other  abominations 
alone.  He  claims  to  haye  a  dear  head,  and  a 
stomach  that  neyer  complains  of  its  treatment. 

So  far,  we  must  consider  Graham  bread  ahead. 
When  some  gentleman  of  like  age  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  the  luxuries  Dr.  Bourne  discards  shall 
accomplish  an  equal  task,  we  will  count  one  for 
meat,  whisky,  and  tobacco." 
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,NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous 
species  of  arachnida^  or  spiders,  is  that 
known  by  the  common  name  of"  crab-spider." 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  myj^^o^tf,,  which,  embiacea 
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the  laigest  and  moat  dreadod  (pldera  known  to 
the  oaturalteL  The  body  1b  large,  halrf,  and 
daric  in  color;  the  extremities  of  the  legs  are 
reddish,  the  hair  on  the  under  aide  of  their 
laid  fomiitg  a  tliick  cuBhloB,  generallj'  quite 
concealing  the  elaillc  clawi.    Its  habitat  h  tiie 


THB     CRAB-BPIDBR. 

tropical  region  of  South  America,  where  it 
conatnictB  lis  nest  In  the  cracks  of  trees,  beneath 
the  bark,  in  the  cavities  of  stonee  and  rocks,  or 
on  the  Burfocc  of  leaves  of  various  vegelables. 
This  nest  is  cellular,  narrowed  to  a  point  at 
the  bottom,  and  composed  of  a  Tery  A^e  while 
web  as  translncent  aa  One  cwnbric  muslin. 

Some  of  the  "crabs"  have  been  found  so 
large  that,  in  a  slate  of  repose,  the;  occupied  a 
space  of  lii  9t  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
powerful  enough  to  srize  and  kill  small  birds, 
and  reptiles.  The  mygalee  do  not  spin  webs 
for  the  snaring  of  tbeir  fbod,  but  live  bj  hu]l^ 
ing,  the  branches  of  trees  being  theii'  bvorlte 
resort    The  products  of  their  spinning  abilitieB 


are  found  chkHy  In  the  composition  of  thrir 
nests  and  cocoons. 

Id  the  lllnstraUon,  a  spider  of  this  class  is 

shown  bi  the  act  of  attacking  a  turd's  nest,  the 

parent  birds  being  overcome  apparentlj  too 

mucb  with  terror  to  make  a  flnn  defense  of 

their  young  family ,  so  that   tbe 

latter  is  letl  to  Its  destruction. 

Westwood,  in  the  new  edilion 
(16Sl)of  Cuvler's  "Animal  Klog- 
dom,"  Is  not  inclined  to  accept  the 
account  given  of  tlie  dispoaition 
and  ability  of  the  American  my- 
gale  [o  attack  and  destroy  small 
birds,  and  attributes  the  "  origin 
of  the  story"  to  Madame  Herlan, 
vbo,  in  a  finely  lIlusIrBled  work 
Ml  the  insects  of  Surinam,  figures 
a  large  spider  feeding  on  a  bora- 
ming-bird  which  it  bad  dragged 
from  its  nest  To  support  bis 
opinion,  Ur.  Westwood  quotee 
MacLeay,  who,  In  tbe  first  volume 
□f  tbe  "Transactions  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,"  attacked  Madame 
Mcrian's  statemcnia  in  tlial behalf; 
but  an  authority  fUlly  equal  to 
Mr.  MacLeay,  viz.,  VL  Morcsu  dc 
Jonnis,  expressly  mentions  that 
"  this  spider  climbs  the  brttncties 
of  Irees  to  devour  the  young  of 
'  bummlng-lHrds,  etc."  H.  Walck- 
cnaer,  a  naturalist  of  extenuve 
research,  as  Is  indicated  by  his 
deacripUon  of  tliirty-slx  species  of 
the  mygaltlah^aHai^nKaturclU 
6et  lameUe  Aplirei  (Katural  His- 
tory of  Wingless  Insects),  also 
tneniiona  this  predatory  habit  of 
the  "  crab-spider,"  vrhicb  he  des- 
ignates by  the  term  m&vlaria. 
The  weight  of  author!^  given  in 
tbe  "American  Cyclopedia"  is  In  favor  of 
theprevalent  impression,  and  Professor  A.  N. 
Prentiss,  In  a  short  essay  on  spiders  pat>- 
lislied  in  Hearlh  and  Mtme,  reiterates  the  ac- 
count, with  no  pretense  of  doubt  as  to  its 
authenticity. 

The  much-ffeared  tarantula  of  the  BoDlhem 
States  Is  another  species  of  the  mygt^  family.  . 
Its  lives  upon  tbe  ground,  and  Is  nocturnal  in 
Its  habits.  At  nighttiill  It  comes  out  of  lis  nest 
and  creeps  stealthily  along  the  ground  seeking 
its  game,  which  consists  of  grasshoppers, 
wormn,  small  lizards,  and  tbe  like.  It  Is  very 
quick  in  springing  upon  Its  prey,  and  exhibits 
surprising  ferocity  when  disturbed. 
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THE    SBCBETABT    BIBD» 

THIS  is  &  Wrd  of  prey,  belon^ng  to  the  geoaB 
BfrptJiiariu*  of  Cuvier,  or  Berpent-eUen. 
The  legs  are  very  loDg,  Die  Becood  Kgment,  or 
aia,  bring  completely  Teath- 
ered,  while  the  (rtm  and  toes 
have  DO  featliera,  but  are 
covered  in  front  nith  scales. 
The  toea  are  aimed  wltb 
ihort,  sharp  claws.  The 
wings  are  long,  and  anned 
with  B  blunt  spur  at  the 
Bbonlder;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  quills  sre  the  longest, 
and  nearly  eqaal.  The  tail 
is  Tery  long  and  wedge-shap- 
ed, with  the  two  middle 
festhere  prolonged.  The  bill 
is  moderate  in  size,  broad 
ud  elevated  at  the  base  and 
sharply  curved  toward  the 
tip.  The  general  color  is 
bluish-gray ;  the  quills, thighs, 
crest,  and  abdomen  being 
note  or  less  marked  with 
black,  the  throat  and  Chest 
shaded  with  white,  and  the 
naked  parts  of  the  feet  yel- 
lowish. That  which  has 
dven  it  the  name  Secretary 
bird  is  a  long  erectile  crest  of 
feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
■lead,  which  when  depressed 
hare  some  resemblance  to  a 
Domberofpena  stack  behind 
the  ear. 

The  best  known  species  of 
this  bird  inhabits  the  sandy 
plains  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  is  abont  three  feet  in 
height  It  feeds  chieHy  on 
reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which  it 
devours  in  great  numbers, 
and  is  so  highly  valued  on 
acconnt  of  the  constant  war 
it  wages  against  serpents, 
tbst  a  fine  is  inflicted  in  the 
colony  St  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  shooUng  it 

These  birds  are  usually 
seen  in  pairs,  and  ran  and 
hop  very  swiftly,  t^lng 
wing  only  when  not  other-  ,p 

wise  able  to  escape.     Their 
appetite  Is  voncions,  Le  Vaillant  mentlottlng  I 
that  he  took  from  the  crop  of  one  eleven  good- 
tiied  fizords,  thr^  serpenia  as  long  as  his  ] 


arm,  eleven  small  tortoises,  beddes  a  number 
of  insecta. 

When  attacking  a  large  serpent  It  strikes 
violently  with  its  wings,  and  occasionally  pecks 
sharply  with  its  strong  beak.    It  will  then  rlso 


in  the  air,  fly  away  ftir  a  few  yards,  and  again 
return  to  the  attack,  continalng  this  mode  of 
action  until  It  has  worn  out  the  snake.    It  will 
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sometimes  pick  up  the  enake  in  its  bill,  soar  to 
a  great  height,  and  then  suddenly  drop  it  on  a 
hard  rock,  so  as  to  kill  it  without  trouble. 

The  secretary  bird  builds  a  large  nest  on 
trees  with  the  idd  of  sticks,  wool,  and  feathers. 
Two  or  three  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  in  the 
breeding  season. 

It  has  been  difficult- to  domesticate  the  bird 
in  places  remote  fh)m  its  natural  haunts,  al- 
though it  appears  to  thriye  well  enough  in  the 
zoological  gardens  of  Western  Europe.  The 
French  tried  to  introduce  it  into  the  island  of 
Martinique,  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  ven- 
omous serpents  there  so  abundant,  but  without 
satisfactory  results. 

HOW    TO    BE    A   MAN. 

NOT  long  since  a  boy  of  some  seventeen  years 
of  age  called  on  a  merchant  doing  a  large 
business  in  New  York.  Being  busily  employed 
at  the  time,  the  boy  had  to  wait  a  little  before 
getting  an  opportunity  for  an  interview.  Oc- 
casionally the  merchant  cast  a  glance  at  him 
.as  he  stood  respectfully  at  a  short  distance. 
He  was  rather  poorly  clad,  and  showed  evi- 
dence of  pretty  bard  work ;  but  his  face  indi- 
cated honesty  and  common  sense,  with  a  firm 
and  energetic  manliness,  under  the  somewhat 
rude  exterior.  Besides,  the  broad  forehead 
and  swelling  temples  indicated  to  one  having 
any  knowledge  of  phrenological  developments 
the  possession  of  superior  powers  of  mechani- 
cal discernment  and  contrivance.  A  practical 
business  man  requires  but  brief  examination 
of  a  boy  to  declare  as  to  his  weight  and  worth 
of  character. 

When  at  liberty,  the  merchant  said : 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  I  called,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  to  ask  you  for  a 
situation  as  an  engineer.  I  was  told  you  were 
having  a  new  engine  built,  and  I  w^t  you  to 
give  me  the  place.    Td  like  to  run  it  for  you." 

**  Are  you  an  engineer?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  be,"  he  answered,  setting 
his  lips  firmly  together,  standing  squarely  before 
the  gentleman,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  fkce. 
"  I  don*t  understand  the  business  well ;  I  know 
something  of  it,  though.  But  I  can  be  an 
engineer,  and  I  will  be.  And  I  wish  you  would 
^ve  me  a  chance." 

His  modest  but  determined  manner  pleased 


the  merchant  He  was  having  a  new  engine 
built  for  a  certain  department  of  his  business, 
and  could  of  course  have  as  many  £xperienoed 
operators  as  he  desired.  It  was  no  object  for 
him  to  take  up  an  inexperienced  boy  and  attempt 
to  train  him ;  no  object  except  to  help  the  boy. 
Such  deeds  he  was  noted  for ;  a  fiict  which  no 
doubt  had  encouraged  the  boy  to  make. his 
application. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now?"  he  inquired. 

"  Working  in  a  machine-shop,  in  Brooklyn. 
I  have  been  fireman,  and  I  often  worked  the 
engine.  I  think  I  could  get  along  pretty  well 
with  one  now,  if  anybody  will  have  a  little 
patience  with  me." 

**  What  wages  do  you  get?" 

"  Five  dollars  a  week,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  do  with  your  money?** 

**  Give  it  to  motlier,  sir." 

'*  Give  it  to  your  mother !  humph  I  humph ! 
humph  I  what  does  your  mother  do  with  it?  " 

**  Well,  you  see,  there  is  mother,  sister,  and 
me ;  and  mother  takes  in  sewing.  But  it  goes 
pretty  hard,  you  know.  They  don't  give  much 
for  sewing,  and  it*s  pretty  hard  work,  too. 
And  then  with  the  otljer  work  she  has  to  do, 
you  know  she  can  not  get  along  very  fast  at 
that  rate,  so  I  help  her  all  I  can.  If  I  could 
get  ah  engineer's  place  I  could  get  more  wages, 
and  it  would  make  it  easier  for  mother." 

"  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings  ?  "  asked 
the  gentleman. 

^'  I  attend  the  free  school  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, studying  niechanics,"  he  replied.  **I 
spend  all  the  time  I  can  get  studying.  I  know 
I  can  be  an  engineer." 

"  Do  you  drink  liquor  ?  " 

He  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment on  his  countenance  that  such  a  quesUon 
should  be  asked,  but  answered,  firmly,  ''No, 
sir." 

"Do  you  chew,  or  smoke,  or  go  to  the 
theater  ?  " 

"  Never— can't  afford  it  Mother  needs  the 
money.  And  if  she  didn't,  I  could  make  a 
better  use  of  it  Td  like  to  have  some  books, 
if  I  could  only  spare  the  money  to  get  them." 

"  Do  you  go  to  church  or  Sunday-school?" 

He  held  down  his  head,  pretending  to  brash 
the  dust  off  the  floor  with  his  foot,  and  replied, 
"  No,  sir." 

4' Why  not?"  asked  the  merchant,  a  little 
sharply. 

"  I  haven't  any  clothes  fit  to  wear,"  he  re- 
plied. ''  It  takes  all  the  money  I  can  get  for  ns 
to  live;  and  I  can't  have  any  clothes."  He 
looked  down  at  his  coarse  and  wcll-wom  soit. 
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**  It  didn't  use  to  be  80  when  father  was  living. 
I  was  brought  up  to  go  to  church  and  to  Sun- 
day-school. If  I  can  get  to  be  an  engineer 
I  shall  go  again.  I  know  X  can  run  an  en- 
gine 

Telling  him  to  call  at  a  certain  time,  when 
he  expected  his  engine  would  be  in  use,  and  he 
would  talk  flirther  with  him,  he  dismissed  him. 
*'  But  he  must  have  that  engine,**  said  tlie  mer- 
chant to  a  friend  ^  whom  he  related  the  cir- 
CDmstance.  "  He  will  make  a  man,  that  boy 
will  A  boj  who  is  determined  to  do  some- 
thing ;  who  gives  his  mother  all  of  his  money 
to  lighten  her  burdens ;  who  does  not  use 
tobacco,  and  does  not  go  to  the  theaters ;  who 
spends  his  evenings  in  study  after  working  all 
day,  such  a  boy  would  make  a  man,  and 
deserves  to  be  helped.  I  have  not  told  him  so, 
but  I  shall  take  him,  put  him  under  one  of  my 
engineers  until  he  is  fhlly  capable  of  taking 
chaige,  then  let  him  have  the  engine.  He  will 
get  twenty  dollars  a  week  then  instead  of  five, 
and  be  able  to  lighten  a  mother's  burdens,  have 
clothes  to  wear  to  church,  and  buy  books  to 
aid  his  business.*' 

A  noble  boy,  though  hidden  among  hard 
conditions  and  under  unattractive  garbs,  will 
work  out  and  show  his  manhood.  He  may 
not  always  find  fHends  to  appreciate  hira ;  but 
deteraiined,  Tirtuous,  and  willing  to  endure, 
be  will,  in  due  time,  conquer. — Mother^  Jour- 


WmCH   WAS  THE  GENTLEMAN? 


h 


^.^JO\J  see  I  am  a  gentleman!*'  said  Will 

1  Thompson.  '^I  will  not  take  an  in- 
nlt**  And  tllb  little  fellow  strutted  up  and 
down  in  a  rage.  He  had  been  throwing 
stones  at  Peter  Jones,  and  he  thought  that 
his  anger  proved  Jiim  to  be  a  gentleman. 

*^If  you  want  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  should 
thmk  yon  wonld  be  a  gentle  boy  first,**  said 
bis  teacher.  ^'  Gentlemen  do  not  throw  stones 
It  their  neighbors.  Peter  Jones  did  not 
throw  stonea  at  you,  and  I  think  he  is  much 
the  more  likely  to  prove  a  gentleman.** 

''But  he*8  got  patches  on  his  knees,**  said 
Will 

"^Bad  pantaloons  don*t  keep  a  boy  from 
being  a  gentleman,"  said  the  teacher,  *^  but  a 
bad  temper  does.  Now,  William,  if  you 
vant  to  be  a  gentleman,  yon  must  be  a  gentle 
boy." 


A  little  farther  on,  the  teacher  met  little 
Peter  Jones.  Some  stones  had  hit  him,  and 
he  was  hurt  by  them. 

"Well,  Peter,  what*s  the  matter  between 
you  and  Will  this  morning?**  asked  the 
teacher. 

"  I  was  throwing  a  ball  at  one  of  the  boys 
in  play,  sir,  and  it  missed  him  and  hit  Will 
Thompson*s  dog." 

"  Why  did  you  not  throw  back  ?  *' 

"Because,  sir,  my  mother  says  to  be  a 
gentleman,  I  must  be  a  gentle  boy,  and  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
till  he  cooled  off  a  little.** 

The  teacher  walked  on,  after  praising  Peter*B 
conduct,  bat  kept  the  boys  in  hia  mind,  and 
he  lived  to  see  Will  Thompson  a  rowdy,  and 
Peter  Jones  a  gentleman,  loved  and  respected 
by  all. 

Remember,  a  gentle  toy  makee  a  gentleman. 

4S» 


HOE    rOUB    OWN   BOW. 

BT  AUCB  GAXST. 

I  THINS  tbere  are  eome  maTima 

Under  the  ran 
IScaroe  worth  preservation. 

Bat  here,  boys.  Is  one, 
So  sound  and  so  simple, 

*Ti8  worth  while  to  know; 
And  all  In  a  single  line  I 

"  Hoe  yonr  own  row  I  •• 

A  good  many  workers, 

rve  knovm  in  my  time—  * 

Some  bnilders  of  hooses. 

Some  bnilders  of  rhyme ; 
And  they  that  were  prospered. 

Were  prospered,  I  know, 
By  the  intent  and  meaning  of 

"  Hoe  your  own  row." 

rve  known,  too,  a  good  many 

Idlers,  who  said. 
Pre  a  right  to  my  living, 

The  world  owes  me  bread  t 
A  Aghtf  lazy  Inbber  I 

A  thonsand  times  Not 
*Tis  his,  and  his  only. 

Who  hoes  his  own  row. 


■♦♦♦■ 


TiBCHENDORFF  AKD  THB  VATICAN  BiBLB. 

— Dr.  Tischendorff  was  of  great  assistance  in 
causing  the  Pope  to  take  steps  toward  the 
publication  of  a  fac-simile  edition  of  this  re- 
markable manuscript,  to  which  enterprise  he 
contributed  no  small  share  of  his  time  and 
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attention,  both  personally  and  by  correst)ond- 
ence.  He  sent  to  the  Pope,  at  great  personal 
trouble,  seven  hundred  pounds  of  the  types 
with  which  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  had  been 
printed,  to  be  used  by  the  Propaganda.  The 
four  Evangelists  have  already  been  finished, 
and  the  remainder  is  far  on  toward  comple- 
tion.  The  Old  Testament,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  completed  in  about  seven  years. 
Even  on  that  part  which  is  already  published, 
the  clerical  press  of  Rome  hardly  found 
words  enough  to  express  their  praise,  and  to 
thank  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  scientific  the- 
ology. The  Pope  received  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  work,  in  festive  audience,  from 
the  hands  of  the  director  of  the  Propaganda 
printing  establishment,  and  rewarded  him 
with  the  golden  medal  of  merit.  But  the 
great  German  scholar  who  had  done  so  much 
towurd  it  was  not  even  thought  of.  Indeed, 
we  believe  he  gave  great  offense  to  his  Holi- 
ness when,  in  1867,  he  published  in  Leipsic 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  por- 
tion of  the  Vatican  Bible,  corrected  from  the 
Mai  edition. 


HUMAN  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 


COME  writers  and  speakers  on  Temperance 
^  adduce  as  a  climacteric  among  the  striking 
reasons  which  should  dissuade  men  fi*om  the 
use  of  cyrdent  spirits,  that  confirmed  drinkers 
are  so  impregnated  with  alcohol  as  to  be  in  a 
highly  inflammable  state,  and  liable  to  **  spon- 
taneous combustion."  We  have  read  now  and 
then,  in  the  newspapers,  accounts  purporting 
to  be  trustworthy  instances  of  death  fh>m  so 
terror-inspiring  a  cause  as  that ;  and  even  such 
compilations  of  useful  knowledge  as  current 
^  encyclopedias "  furnish  instances  to  which 
little  doubt  appears  to  be  attached. 

TVe  have  desired  to  know  the  views  of  sci- 
entific men  on  this  subject  ere  we  gave  in  our 
adhesion  to.  the  affirmative,  and  quit«  lately 
have  been  gratified  to  some  extent,  while  our 
fiEtith  in  the  theory  of  "  spontaneous  human 
combustion  "  has  been  considerably  "weakened. 
The  Boston  Jourruxl  of  Ghemiitrf  devotes  some 
space  to  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
cites  several  authorities  which  substantially 
disallow  ^*  spontaneous  combustion;*'  We  quote 
as  follows : 

"  Let  us  examine  this  matter  in  the  light  of 
what  is  actually  known. 


We  must,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  notion  of**  a  preternatural 
wmhustSbilUy^^  of  the  body  under  certain 
abnormal  conditions^  and  that  of  its  aponta^ 
neons  combustion,  l^he  former  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  indeed,  there  are  tolerably  **  well-authen- 
ticated instances  "  of  the  kind.  The  latter,  if 
not  absolutely  inconceivable,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  and  emment  physiologists 
who  have  carefully  investigated  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  do  not 
find  a  single  one  established  beyond  a  doubt 

The  earliest  case  of  the  kind  which  has  a 
semblance  of  authority  to  sustain  it,  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  1725,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  last  alleged 
case  occurred,  some  fifly  instances  are  recorded. 
Liebig  made  an  analysis  of  all  these  cases  in 
1851,  and  found  that  they  nearly  all  agree  in 
the  following  points : 

1.  They  took  place  in  winter.  2.  The  vic- 
tims were  hard  drinkers,  and  were  drunk  at  the 
time.  8.  They  happened  where  the  rooms 
were  heated  with  fires  in  open  fire-places  or 
pans  of  glowing  charcoal.  Cases  where  rooms 
are  heated  by  means  of  closed  stoves  are 
exceedingly  rare.  4  It  is  admitted  that  no 
one  has  ever  been  present  during  the  combus- 
tion. 5.  No  one  of  the  physicians  who  col- 
lected the  cases,  or  attempted  to  explain  them, 
has  ever  observed  the  process,  or  ascertained 
what  preceded  the  combustion.  6.  No  one 
has  known  how  much  time  had  elapsed  ftom. 
the  beginning  of  the  combustion  to  the  moment 
when  the  consumed  body  was  found. 

Out  of  forty-five  cases  collected  by  Frank, 
of  Berlin,  in  1843,  there  are  only  three  in 
which  it  is  assumed  that  the  combustion 
occurred  when  there  was  no  fire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and- Liebig  clearly  shows  that  these 
three  cases  are  totally  tmworthy  of  beli^ 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  that 
**  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  living  body  is 
absolutely  impossible'^  Flesh  which  has  been 
saturated  with  alcohol  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  as  anatomical  preparations,  is  not  com- 
bustible ;  if  ignited,  the  alcohol  bums  off, 
scarcely  charring  the  fiesh.  The  corpses  of 
drunkards  have  never  been  found  to  be  com. 
bustible. 

M.  Duvergie  has  opposed  Liebig's  views, 
and  has  expressed  the  opinion,  that  molecular 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  living  body  by 
which  it  becomes  more  combustible  from  the 
absorption  of  alcohol,  or  fhKn  its  conversion 
into  more  inflammable  compounds;  but  he 
admits  that  the  combusUon  is  probably  never 
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spontaneoas.  Dr.  Marc  has  suggested  that 
inflammable  gases,  and  possibly  even  phos- 
phoreted  hydrogen,  which,  under  certain  cir- 
comstsnces,  inflames  on  contact  with  the^  air, 
may  be  generated  in  the  living  body,  and  may 
thus  give  rise  to  its  spontaneous  combustion ; 
bat  this  is  merely  a  theory  to  account  for  such 
cases  of  combustion,  ^  they  hane  occurred. 

On  the  whole,  this  idea  of  spontaneous 
combustion  appears  to  be  one  of  those  old 
medical  delusions  which,  having  once  gained 
a  sort  of  credence,  are  not  readily  given  up. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  as  Liebig  observes,  that  it 
arose  at  a  time  when  men  entertained  entirely 
false  views  on  the  subject  of  combustion,  its 
essence,  and  its  cause.  It  is  only  since  the 
time  of  Davy,  or  for  about  half  a  century, 
that  combustion  has  come  to  be  thoroughly. 
miderBtood.  After  people  had  once  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  body  might  take  flre  of 
itself,  it  is  not  singular  that  when  a  man 
happened  to  be  burned  up,  the  case  was 
explained  in  that  way  if  it  could  not  readily 
be  acooanted  for  in  any  other  way ;  just  as 
hundreds  of  fires  caused  by  carelessness,  not 
ea»ly  detected,  are  charged  to  the  mysterious 
"  incendiary."  Then  again,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  marvelous  explanation  of 
strange  phenomena  is  usually  the  more  popu- 
lar one.  The  Latin  proverb  omne  igriMum  pro 
nagjiifleo  e$l  might  be  read  omne  ignotum  pro 
mrii/ieo  e$ty  with  everybody — whatever  is  un- 
known passes  for  a  marvel  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  this  idea  of  human 
combustibility,  which  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age  in 
which  it  had  its  origin,  and  which  consequently 
came  to  be  accepted  by  the  scientific  men  of 
the  time,  should  still  live  as  a  popular  super- 
BtitioD,  and  even  find  an  occasiopal  defender 

among  the  9atam  of  this  more  enlightened 

day." 

THE    8ACBIFIGE. 

X. 

Thi  nm  li  glMXBfng  throagti  the  plctared  panes, 

Ae  organ^t  peal  Is  rolling  to  the  sklea; 
A  tnmdred  fkcet  backward  tnm  to  greet 

The  bride*B  pale  cheek  and  pearl-diehnrslng  eyes. 
As  MMne  bright  bloMom  that  the  epring  displays, 

Vhen  Tlotets  breathe  and  skies  are  heavenlj  fklr, 
*  Whose  beauty  fllls  the  forest  like  a  light,— 

80  atin,  so  sweet,  the  bride  that  trembles  there. 

n. 
What  art  may  paint  the  rose's  blushing  cheek. 

Or  shadow  forth  sad  Lnna's  melting  hoe, 
Or  Toioe  the  riiythm  of  the  heaving  sea, 

Or  limn  the  flrmamenrs  eternal  bhie  ? 


Fair  as  the  lily  in  its  noon  of  pride, 

Soft  as  the  starlight  of  a  snmmer  ere, 
She  sighs  and  droops  amid  the  eager  throng— 

A  form  to  make  a  tiger  grant  reprieve. 

in. 
Bat  what  may  melt  a  satyr's  stolid  sonl, 

Or  qnench  the  fory  of  a  last  of  pelf  ? 
What  aspic  malice  ever  yet  could  reach 

That  lowest  deep— a  coxcomb's  love  of  self  t 
What  though  she  marries  now  with  dall  despair. 

And  blooming  life  seems  ever  more  a  weight, 
ShalHie  not  glut  his  Mttle  soul  of  spite, 

And  smile  in  triumph  it  a  rival's  hate  T 

rr. 

Oh,  now  farewell,  ye  heavenntsplring  thoughts, 

Ye  radiant  dreams,,  ye  Joys  that  might  have  been, 
Te  hopes  that  fought  with  sorrow's  stormy  winds. 

Ye  blest  sojourners  in  a  world  of  sin. 
Farewell  the  calm,  the  word-defying  peace 

Thst  wrapt  the  sonl  In  twilight's  golden  air. 
Farewell  the  ringing  laugh,  the  beaming  eye. 

The  forehead  flree  lW>m  every  shade  of  care. 

T. 

And  evermore  shall  sit  for  household  gods 

Despair,  and  solitude,  and  rayless  gloom. 
And  ever-brooding  doubt,  and  care,  and  hate. 

And  hope  walled  up  within  a  living  tomb. 
This  crime  shall  cnrse  his  own  bed  soul  and  hen. 

And  all  life's  gold  shall  be  to  him  aa  dross. 
And  when  Joy's  cup  seems  bubbling  to  the  brim, 

'Twill  still  be  shattered  by  the  fiend  Bemorse  I 

VI. 

80  runs  the  fiat  of  unswerving  ihte  I 

80  frowns  sad  Justice  on  the  brow  of  guilt, 
And  ever  and  forever  shall  decay 

All  hopes  that  folly  and  deceit  have  built. 
Yet  o'er  the  woman  at  the  last  shall  rise 

The  star  of  Faith,  in  sorrow's  moonless  night. 
And  Joy  and  love,  all  purified  by  grief. 

Shall  bathe  her  spirit  in  immortal  light 

AUOUSTUS  WATSBS. 


-♦♦♦■ 


A   CRIME   PREYElfTED    BT   A    PRE- 

SENTIBEEirr. 


THE  following  occurrence,  reported  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press^  has  no  little  interest 
for  those  fond  of  examining  into  the  strange 
phenomena  of  mental  life.  It,  as  will  be 
«een  at  once,  belongs  to  that  class  of  subjects 
which  have  been  considerably  discussed  in 
these  pages. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Bernard  Rolfe, 
a  German  farmer,  residing  about  nine  miles 
from  this  city,  on  the  Pontiac  road,  had  busi- 
ness with  a  hardware  firm  on  Woodward 
Avenue.  He  had  a  German  laborer  in  his 
employ  named  Henry  Arties,  and  him  Mr. 
Kolfe  l6ft  at  home  busy  with  the  team,  and 
procured  a  passage  in  with  a  neighbor.  It 
was  about  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
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Rolfe  left  his  home,  and  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  neighbor  would  not  return  before 
the  next  day,  the  family,  consisting  of  wife 
and  three  small  boys,  knew  that  they  would 
be  alone  with  the  hired  man  for  the  night. 
Arties  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  them  ali. 
haying  been  at  work  for  two  weeks  only. 
He  was  a  quiet  man,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  by  himself,  never  indulging  in  conver- 
sation when  not  directly  appealed  to.  Still, 
neither  Rolfe  nor  his  wife  found  fault,  or  ever 
had  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  laborer  was 
other  than  what  he  seemed. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  Mr.  Rolfe  par- 
tially concluded  his  business  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  engaged  lodgings  at  a  hotel  on 
Lamed  Street.  About  nine  o^clock  in  the 
evening,  while  seated  in  the  office  smoking, 
Mr.  Rolfe  says  he  began  to  tremble  and  feel 
nervous  shocks,  which  so  increased,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  could  scarcely  hold  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth.  He  walked  several  times 
across  the  room,  went  into  the  open  air,  but 
the  feeling  did  not  pass  away.  His  thoughts 
kept  recurring  to  the  laborer  at  home,  and  he 
called  to  mind  the  features  of  Arties,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  several  times  caught  him 
peering  about  the  room,  where  a  bureau  was 
standing  that  contained  money  to  go  toward 
putting  an  addition  on  the  house.  At  ten 
o'clock  Rolfe  decided  to  go  home.  He  was 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbor,  who  told  him 
that  the  feeling  was  the  first  symptoms  of 
chill  fever ;  and  that  Rolfe  would  go  home 
next  day  and  find  everything  had  passed  off 
peacefully.  Rolfe  hesitated  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  started  for  home  on  foot,  promis- 
ing to  return  in  the  morning  on  horseback, 
in  time  to  secure  the  balance  of  his  things 
before  the  neighbor  should  be  wanting  to  re- 
turn home. 

**  He  reached  home  about  midnight,  awak-^ 
ened  his  wife,  and  to  her  expressions  of  aston- 
ishment could  say  nothing,  only  that  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  return.  Inquiring  as  to 
Arties,  the  wife  replied  that  he  had  perform- 
ed the  farm  ^  chores  *  as  usual,  remained  about 
the  house  for  a  while,  and  then  informed  her 
that  the  night  being  warm  he  would  sleep  in 
the  barn.  Rolfe  passed  through  to  the  kitch- 
en, where  he  found  a  window  up  that  Jooked 
directly  upon  the' barnyard.  His  wife  was 
certain  that  she  had  shut  all  the  windows  on 


retiring.  As  they  stood  for  a  moment  look* 
ing  out,  they  saw  the  bam  door  swing  open, 
and  Arties  led  out  one  of  the  horses.  As 
they  watched,  he  led  the  horse  through  the 
gate,  and,  going  to  the  front,  they  saw  that 
he  had  tied  the  animal  to  the  yard-door  gate. 
Rolfe  immediately  opened  the  door  and 
walked  down  to  the  gate.  He  was  within 
ten  feet  of  Arties  when  the  latter  espied  him, 
and,  giving  utterance  to  an  oath  of  angry 
astonishment,  immediately  fied  down  the 
road.  Rolfe  pursued  him  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  rods,  and  then  gave  up  the  chase.  On 
returning  to  the  horseblock,  the  gleam  of 
steel  caught  his  eye,  and  he  picked  from  it 
an  ugly-looking  sheath-knife.  The  open 
window,  the  pretense  of  sleeping  in  the  bam, 
the  horse  and  knife,  all  went  to  prove  that 
Arties  intended  to  rob  the  house,  even  if  he 
had  to  make  use  of  the  knife.  The  facts  are 
given  exactly  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Rolfe  him- 
self, and  the  reader  is  free  to  judge  of  the 
troth  or  absurdity  of  the  presentiment  On 
Friday,  Arties  had  not  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, neither  had  the  slight^t  clew  to 
his  whereabouts  been  discovered." 


4»» 

BATHING. 

WE  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  Russian  Yapor  Baths,  ^  and  25 
East  Fourth  Street,  N.  Y.,)  which  is  advertised 
in  another  column.  A  card  of  approval  is 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  our  well-known 
citizens,  many  of  whom  have  been  constant 
patrons  of  this  establishment  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  oflof  whom  thoroughly  and  unquali- 
fiedly recommend  these  baths  as  being  the 
only  trae  system  of  bathing  yet  invented. 
From  our  own  knowledge  we  can  say  that  per- 
sons visiting  these  baths  will  find  them  all  th^ 
can  desire.  They  are  constructed  of  Italian 
marble;  are  commodious,  extremely  cleanly, 
well  ventilated,  and,  in  fact,  have  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  well-conducted  bathing  estab- 
lishment 

The  water  ui^ed  is  taken  directly  firom  the 
Croton  mains,  passes  through  the  establish- 
ment, and  by  pipes  into  the  sewer.  The  daily  * 
consumption  of  water  at  this  place,  as  shown 
by  the  Croton  meter,  is  over  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons. Yisitors  can  therefore  rely  upon  receiv- 
ing pure,  fresh  Croton.  In  Europe  there  are 
over  two  thousand  of  these  baths,  and  almoet 
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ereiy  prominent  city  in  the  Union  has  now 
its  Russian  baths.  For  thorough  renovation, 
oolda,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  great  luxury,  we  unhesitatingly 
recommend  this  establishment  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  New  York,  and  all  persons  who 
desire  the  blessuig  of  health. — Evening  Mail, 

♦#» 


PHRENOLOOT    IN    THE    WEST. 


• 

FOR  the  encouragement  of  our  co-laborers 
otherwhere,  we  are  enabled  to  "report 
progress  "  for  our  cause  in  the  fertile  West.  A 
new  society  has  been  organized  in  the  young 
State  of  Nebraska,  whose  *'  Constitution  "  we 
herewith  submit  and  commend.  We  copy  it 
finm  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Orchard  and 
tke  Vineyardy  published  in  Peru,  Nebraska. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THS  NEBRASKA 
PHRENOLOGICAL  80CIETT. 

▲RTICIiB  L 

6B(7nov  1. — ^Thifl  Society  shall  be  called  the  Nb- 
vtASiLt  Phhbnolooioal  Soctett. 

8bc.  2.—The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  the 
ftdTancement  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and 
tbe  promotion  of  intercoorse  among  phrenologists, 
by  meetings  for  tbe  reading  of  papers,  the  esJiibl- 
ttoQ  of  casts,  busts,  and  other  illustrative  sped- 
meas,  and  by  discnssiont  and  investigations;  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  Phrenology  as  the 
true  philosophy  of  mind,  and  its  several  applies^ 
ttoQS  in  edncation,  self-improvement,  Jorispm- 
dcoce,  ind  medicine,  to  correct  misrepresentations 
respecting  the  science,  and  to  awaken  a  more  ex- 
tended and  lively  Interest  in  its  cultivation. 

ABTICLB  11. 

Sic.  1.— The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  con- 
flbt  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretazy, 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  three  Trustees,  who 
Bbsll  be  elected  annually. 

8bc.  2L— This  Society  shall  have  power  to  deter- 
Bdne  the  duties  of  Its  officers,  and  the  duration  of 
their  terms  of  office. 

ABTIOLB  11^ 

Bio.  L~The  Society  may  admit  to  membership 
toy  individual  of  good  moral  character,  on  being 
recommended  (in  writing)  by  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Sic.  2b— Applications  for  membership  must  be 
nade  at  the  monthly  or  semi-monthly  meeting. 

Sia  3.— Any  persons  on  being  elected,  and  tak- 

iog  their  seats  as  members  of  the  Society,  shaU 

•ign  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  pay  to  the 

Trasorer  the  sum  of  two  dollars  as  an  initiation 

« lee. 

Sac.  4.— Five  meml>ers  shall  constitnte  a  quo- 
nnn  for  the  thmsactioin  of  business, 
teo.  &.— The  Society  shall  have  power  to  levy 


such  contributions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  object  of  this  Society. 

Sec.  6. — Any  member  of  this  Society  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members. 

Sec  7. — ^This  Constitution,  or  any  clause  there- 
of, shall  not  be  abolished,  altered,  or  amended,  ex- 
cept by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  Its  members. 

BY-LAWS. 

L — ^The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  or  more  or  less 
frequently,  as  the  Society  may,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, direct. 

2. — The  election  of  officers  shall  be  annually  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  by  ballot,  a  majority 
electing ;  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  presiding  officer 
shall  give  the  casting  vote. 

8.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
side at  each  meeting,  preserve  order,  regulate  the 
del)ates,  decide  all  questions  of  order,  and  propose 
questions  for  discussion,  in  case  no  question  is 
before  the  meeting. 

4.— The  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Tlce-President,  shall  have  power  to  caU  special 
meeUugs  of  the  Society,  by  giving  due  notice 
thereof. 

5.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  in 
case  of  his  absence,  the  presiding  officer,  at  each 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  appoint  some 
member  whose  dutv  it  shall  be,  at  the  next  sue- 
ceeding  meeting,  to  read  a  paper  on  Phrenology, 
Physiology,  or  some  of  the  natural  sciences.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  to  present  to  the  Associ- 
ation a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
during  his  term  of  office. 

6.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  to  perform  his  du- 
ties ;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both,  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tem.  shall  be  chosen,  whose  duties  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  those  of  the  President  « 

7.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  Secretary  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting ;  to 
read  the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  meeting; 
give  notice  to  all  tiie  members  of  each  meeting ; 
and  all  the  names  of  each  as  they  may  be  admitted, 
and  keep  and  preserve  all  records  and  documents 
belonging  to  the  Society. 

8.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep 
a  regular  and  correct  account  of  monetaiy  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  Society ;  to  collect  all 
money  due  the  Society  by  members  or  otherwise ; 
to  pay  all  orders  signed  by  the  President ;  and  ftur- 
ther,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  at  the  ezpintion  of  his 
term  of  office,  to  present  the  Society  a  written  re- 
port of  all  his  actings  and  doings  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. 

9.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  write 
and  answer  all  letters  and  conmiunications  on  be- 
half of  the  Society. 

10.— It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  df  Trus- 
tees, upon  order  of  the  Society,  to  repo^  from 
time  to  time,  the  character  and  eost  of  such  books. 
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and  casts,  and  bnate,  and  other  matter  as  they 
deem  deshtible  for  the  Society.  It  .shall  also  be 
their  duty  to  provide  a  room,  and  have  It  suitably 
famished  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

11. — ^Any  person  possessing  the  requisite  qnalifl- 
cations,  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  may  become  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

13. — ^Any  person  with  eminence  In  either  of  the 
professions,  or  who  is  a  member  of  any  learned  or 
scientific  body,  residing  within  the  county,  may, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
be  admitted  to  honorary  membership. 

18.— As  women  need  all  the  aid  Phrenology 
and  Physiology  can  give  In  the  Important  duty  of 
domestic  training  and  education,  it  shall  be  a  spe- 
cial duty  of  the  Society  to  Induce  women  not  only 
to  become  members  of  the  Society,  but  also  to  be- 
come familiar,  theoretically  and  practically,  with 
these  sciences. 

14.— It  shall  require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  to  alter  or  amend  the  above  By-Laws. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary.  Jambs  Petit,  President 

B.  L.  Easlet,  Secretary. 


Under  thU  h««d  wa  pnUUb  aneh  VMlnnUir  contiilNiUoiit  u  w* 
dMHi  Ba(Hd«nU]r  Intereitlui;  or  sugiceatlve  to  merit  «  plM«  here,  bat 
wltlMQt  indorelns  oltber  tbe  opinloni  or  the  «Ile;e(l  fucts. 


HUMAir   NATURE   OUAL. 

It  is  now  the  general  and  almost  universal  belief 
among  civilised  nations  that  the  human  being  is 
made  up  of  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  body  is  under- 
stood to  represent  the  organized  material  portion, 
while  the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain  mystic 
Immaterial  portion  thereof.  But  there  are  those 
who  go  farther  than  this,  and  distinguish  still  an- 
other conjunction  to  the  nature  of  man,  which 
they  name  '•'•  spirit.**  Essays  profound  in  learning 
and  science  are  produced  to  make  plausible  such 
theory,  while  the  Bible— that  book  which  Is  in  part 
a  special  treatise  upon  hidden  spiritual  things — ^Is 
rated  a  particular  support  thereto.  Xow,  in  my 
opinion,  such  speculation  and  the  firm  world-wide 
supposition  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  separate  re- 
ality, are  disproved  by  Scripture  and  that  science 
called  Phrenology.  Unguarded  assertion  this  may 
seem,  but  its  strength  will  become  apparent  to  the 
practical  believer  in  Holy  Writ  when  he  is  referred 
to  that  passage  in  Genesis  which  in  plain  style 
gives  us  the  particulars  concerning  the  creation  of 
man.  We  find  it  stated  there  that  **  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;*'  then  ^breathed 
Into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
a  living  souL"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  account 
that  man  aa  a  construction  and  man  as  a  living  soul 
differed  alone  in  one  respect,  viz. :  the  former  had 


not,  while  the  latter  had,  the  breath  qf  l^e.  Thia 
breath  of  life,  therefore,  elevated  him  from  an  in- 
sensible mechanism  to  a  living  soul.  Bat  can  this 
breath  of  life  consequently  be  denominated  a  re- 
ality apart  ft'om  the  human  constitution  and  in 
itself?  Is  it  not  rather  one  simply  of  the  many 
conditions  upon  which  the  organism  of  man  de- 
pends for  its  progressive  existence?  not  even  the 
life  Itself,  but  simply  a  necessary  condition  thereof? 
The  brain,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  various 
other  oigans,  are  as  indispensable  to  being  as  the 
spirit  of  the  lungs ;  and  respiration  docs  nothing 
more  than  co-operate  with  them'  in  the  physical 
machineiy,  contributing  but  a  part  in  conunon-^ 
its  own  peculiar  function — to  the  living  etat4:  of 
that  machinery.  And  in  the  face  of  this  who  can 
say  that  the  breath  of  life  is  an  Independent  re- 
ality? 

Tet  it  was  that  which,  according  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Moses*  account,  constituted  man  a  liv- 
ing souL  This  is  viewing  the  subject  from  a  Scrip- 
tural point  of  observation,  however,  without  re- 
gard to  science,  for  science  is  far  beyond  the  idea 
that  the  soul-nature  of  man  is  inhaled  through  the 
lungs.  Nevertheless  It  may  serve  for  those  who  In 
spiritual  matters  will  reason  from  the  Bible  alone. 

But  to  complete  a  practical  demonstration  of  our 
assertion,  let  us  now  take  the  science  of  Phrenolo- 
gy with  us  to  the  dissolution  of  man.  By  its  aid 
we  may  perhaps  learn  what  sort  of  an  immaterial 
something  the  soul  is.  Or  foiling  to  discover  any 
fiicts  in  this  relation,  we  may  at  least  be  brought 
to  a  better  understanding  of  ourselves.  When, 
again,  the  breath  of  life  ceases  finally,  and  the 
human  body  returns  to  inanimate  dust,  what  does 
Phrenology  suggest  to  us  ?  It  suggests,  and  not 
only  this,  but  on  evidence  too  strong  and  plain  to 
have  any  characteristic  of  delusion  in  it,  deliber- 
ately proclaims  to  us  that  Uiere  i*  nothing  2^ 
(Salvation  adds:  nothing  but  the  treasured  re- 
membrance thereof  in  heaven.)  For  Phrenology 
will  point  its  finger  to  the  molderlng  corpse,  and 
with  solemn,  convicting  question  ask:  "Soul, 
where  is  thy  memory,  thy  Intellect,  thy  conscious- 
ness, thy  very  being  ?  Spirit,  where  is  thy  concep- 
tion, thy  intuition,  thy  will,  thy  all?  Ah !  that 
wonderful  construction  in  which  thou  didst  pre- 
side is  become  like  unto  the  dust,  and  thou— a 
myth.  The  grand  machine  that  gave  the  pride  and 
self  is  no  more.  And  where  art  thou  ?  If,  while 
yet  the  body  was  adorned  with  the  grace  df  exist- 
ence, thou  didst  even  lose  thyself  through  the 
slumber  of  a  night,  bereft  of  all  consciousness  save 
the  vague  fiction  of  thy  dreams,  what  now  when 
death  throws  Its  dark  shroud  upon  thee  and  thine? 
Thy  name  may  stand  upon  the  register  of  heaven, 
btit  this  is  the  utmost  that  is  left  thee — a  name  and 
nothing  more.  Not  until  the  clarion  trump  of 
God  shall  sound  ft-om  the  high  heavens ;  when  the 
Saviour  with  His  angel  host  shall  come  to  call 
forth  His  dead ;  not  until  then,  by  the  quickening 
of  that  shout  and  by  thy  fortnne*s  seal,  wilt  thou 
again  spring  up  from  the  void  of  death  unto  life 
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ind  coDBdonsnesfi — a  body  glorified  onto  eternal 
Bfe— end  giye  thee  reality." 

Hoping  tJiat  the  snbject  presented  herein  in  bare 
outline  may  draw  the  attention  it  merits  irom  all 
thonghtftil  minds,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  reader.  f.  a  LBcaNXB. 


4»» 

A  New   Discoteb*. — ^Mr.   John  C. 

Anibaekf  of  lUinoto;  claMu  to  have  discovered  the 
piirenologieal  oigan  which  is  located  in  thai  part 
of  the  symbolical  head  designated  by  a  star,  and 
proposes  to  discloee  it  on  being  suitably  rewarded. 
ftippooe^  is  lien  of  gold  or  greenbacks,  he  gire  the 
oijsan  his  own  name,  and  so  take  his  pay  in  the 
'^ honor *^  of  the  thing?  No  fond  has  eyer  been 
aeenmnlated  for  s^ch  a  purpose.  We  hope  the 
dl^eoToer  will  conclode  to  accq[>t  **  fune  "  instead 
of  a  fortune  for  his  discovery. 

40» 


'*IOTE,    'TIS  TO-NIGHT." 

"LoTB,  *tls  to-night  that  I  long  fbr  thy  presence, 

WUle  I  am  lying  exbansted  and  weak ; 
flrioBs  of  eariy  years  dance  o*er  mine  eyelids, 

And  make  the  warm  tears  start  nnbld  to  my  cheek. 
Oftea  fai  childhood  Pre  lanncbed  my  small  vessel, 

Aad  watched  its  white  sail  till  I  saw  it  do  more ; 
Aht  little  I  thought  that  Pd  strand  on  the  shallows. 

And  be  toUUy  wrecked  when  in  sight  of  the  shore. 

''Vadly  I  tamed  flrom  thy  perfect  example, 

Dnhed  aside  all  entreaties  and  stifled  regret ; 
Voag  the  THe  and  the  wicked  I  sought  my  companions, 

BtKlved  In  the  wine«np  our  love  to  forget. 
Aad  at  BidBight  Tve  stood  in  the  lengthening  shadows, 

■7  hrow  baming-hot,  and  my  heart  tempest-tost, 
Oulng  nothing  for  life,  now  a  wearisome  burden, 

8hee  aS  that  I  loved  Fd  neglected  and  lost. 

'*OBoe  in  my  dreams  passed  my  fitther  before  me, 

Ilia  hesd  white  with  sorrow,  his  form  bent  by  years, 
iad  Bother,  her  lore  still  the  same  for  the  truant, 

Ber  iace,  with  its  beaaty  made  sweeter  by  tears. 
Dwpb  I  longed  to  rejoin  the  loved  circle, 

ftit  shame  (all  too  potent)  constrained  me  to  fly, 
IthBfried  me  ftr  from  the  home  of  my  kindred, 

iai  left  me  ahme,  and  onpitied,— to  die. 

'"Lore,  'tis  to-night  that  I  long  for  thy  presenoe, 

1V»  press  to  my  lips  thy  soft  hand  as  of  yore : 
^voild  add  a  new  strength  to  my  flUtering  spirit 

■n  It  takes  ita  longHiglit  to  the  *eoholess  shore ;  * 
And  wba  to  eairy  affectioB's  k»t  token, 

Astmafer  shall  erusa  tho  wide,  hfllowy  sea, 
Ohl  thuk  of  to>Blght,  when  tki»  heart,  so  long  broken, 

Toas  lis  last  fseble  thought  and  remembrance  to  thee. 


»♦ 


»%a*  ft«fi  fas. 


SUBgCJBIBSBB'    TESTIMONT. 

**  CoxpARiBOXS  are  odious,**  and  we  are  far  finom 
desiring  to  institute  them  between  the  maguines 
pobttdied  by  others  and  that  iasued  from  our  oi&ee.. 
0«Mei,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  PaBSVOLoe*  1 


ICAL  JouBNAL,  and  the  platform  of  principlea 
which  it  promulgates,  are  of  a  nature  claimed  by 
no  other  publication,  therefore  it  is  unique,  and  in 
that  unique  character  it  can  scarcely  be  criticised 
or  analyzed  with  reference  to  other  publications. 
This*  being  the  case,  we  make  no  stupendous  ao* 
count  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  our  readers  with 
respect  to  the  comx)arative  value  of  the  Joubnal, 
although  we  frankly  confess  much  gratification 
because  of  the  warm  interest  indicated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  address  us.  A  few  extracts 
fr*om  letters  lately  received  are  not  out  of  place  in 
this  connection.  We  accept  the  encomiums  they 
contain. 

West  Meriden,  Conk.   .Editor  op 

Ambrioait  Phbenologioal  Joobnal:  Although 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Joubkal  for  more  than 
four  years,  I  much  regret  that  it  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  it  years  before.  I  consider  it 
above  all  reading  matter  that  I  get.  I  am  never 
too  tired  to  read  the  Journal;  can  always  find 
something  to  interest,  instruct,  and  encourage  me. 
It  is  right  up  with  the  times.  Thanks  to  the  great 
Father  of  us  all  that  we  live  in  a  progressive  age ; 
that  there  are  men,  and  some  women  too,  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  investigate,  and  write  the  re- 
sults they  obtain  for  the  good  of  others. 

Tours,  most  truly,  mbs.  j.  w.  b. 

Indiaka    Reform    School,    Plain- 

nBiJ>,  IiiD.,  JcoMtairy  20, 1870.  Lear  Sir :  I  would 
have  renewed  my  subecriptlon  for  the  Joubnax. 
for  the  current  year  at  an  earlier  day,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  expected  to  obtain  a  few  new  subscrib- 
erSb  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  circulation 
of  the  JouBHAL  Increased,  for  I  believe  that  no 
journal  or  magasine  in  America  is  doing  more 
good.  Certainly  that  journal  which  has  for  its 
object  the  dissemination  of  scientific,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  truths  ought  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  all  generous  and  philanthropic  people. 
I  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  being  of  in« 
calculable  value  as  an  instructor  to  all  who  labor 
for  the  amelioration  and  promotion  of  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  tmfortnnate  membera- 
of -our  race. 

:  Believing  as  I  do  that  Phrenology  is  the  key  to 
all  social  and  moral  refonn,  and  ahio  believing  that 
the  JoiTBHAL  is  the  most  reliable  soures  ftt>m 
which  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  that 
science  can  be  gained,  I  have  met  with  but  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  all  of  our  prindpal  <^cen 
and  tea<^erB  to  take  the  Joubbal  fyr  the  present^ 
year.  I  have  gained  ten  new  subseribevs  in  the  In- 
stitntion,  and  no  doubt  could  have  done  much 
more  if  I  had  had  the  time  to  httve  canvassed  the 
neighborhood.       Faithfully  yours,        f.  bl  a* 

TiLTOK^  KmmjCKY.  D^ar  Sir:  Hav- 
ing been  a  anbscrfber  to>  the  Fbbbbolooioaii. 
JouBMAL  for  nearly  «Mai»<yL/f|«yMir«,  I  feel  like  ex- 
pressing my  hearty  approval  of  the  change  yoQi 
have  reoently  mad^te  Ik.  I.r^ad  tba  Jsnuiiy  nimb- 
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ber  yesterday,  and  find  it  foil  of  interestltig  and 
InBtractive  matter.  It  contains  much  that  is  orig- 
inal and  improving,  both  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically.       Truly  yours,  F.  p.  n. 

North  Eabton,  Mass.      Dear   Sir: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Ambbican  Phbb- 
KOLOOXCAL  JouBNAL,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  best  investment  that  a  young  man  starting 
into  life  can  make  is  to  become  a  yearly  subscriber 
for  it,  or  «ven  to  pay  thirty  cents  for  each  number, 
for  nowhere  in  the  line  of  literature  wlU  he  find 
for  the  latter  sum  such  an  amount  of  learning  and 
wisdom  as  is  contained  within  its  pages.  w. 

Editor  of  Journal — ^Let  me  con- 
gratulate you  t>n  the  neat  appearance  of  the  Joub- 
VAJj  in  its  new  form.  Let  each  subscriber  take 
good  care  of  every  number,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  have  them  bound,  and  they  will  soon  have  a 
good  library  on  Phrenology,  and  In  fact  on  most 
everything  else  of  interest.  I  hope  that  your  cir- 
culation may  be  double  this  year  to  what  it  was 
last ;  and  every  subscriber  can  add  you  in  extending 
its  circulation  by  speaking  a  good  word  for  it 
among  their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  time  has 
been  when  it  was  an  "up-hill**  business  to  advo- 
cate Phrenology ;  but  now  a  man  is  looked  upon 
as  an  ignoramus  who  denies  the  truth  of  it 

In  a  late  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  William 
Denton  in  Boston,  he  said:  "  Phrenology  is  just 
as  mach  a  science  of  the  mind  as  Physiology  is  of 
the  body.  All  the  ordinary  books  which  treated 
of  the  human  mind  were  miserable  failures  com> 
pared  to  the  poorest  work  on  Phrenology.  Phrenol- 
ogy could  not  be  claimed  to  be  perfect,  but  it  was  so 
in  its  sphere,  as  much  so  as  Qeology  or  any  other 
science.  The  acknowledgment  of  tha  fact  that 
when  a  man  used  his  brain  in  certain  directions  he 
did  not  use  it  all  at  once,  but  that  there  were  de- 
partments for  every  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
was  a  great  step  in  advance;  and  the  claseiflcatlon 
of  the  brain— the  back  part  to  animal  propensiUea, 
the  higher  portion  to  the  religious  sentiments,  and 
the  front  to  the  intellectual  faculties— ia  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  question. 
Man^s  tendency  to  evil  morally  is  the  result  of  the 
pvafonderance  of  this  back  brain  over  the  other 
parts— his  reason  not  having  power  therefore  to 
conimol  his  brutal  nature.  What  a  grand  thought 
it  is  Ikat  the  ages  of  the  great  future  lie  before  the 
soul  I— time  to  outgrow  the  brute— time  to  grow 
into  ^lie  man.  It  can  not  be*  otherwise.  The 
mighiiir  future  shaU  make  us  all  that  man  can  con- 
iceive^in  his  holiest  moments." 

The  world  (of  mind  as  of  matter)  moves.    Phre- 
nology is  gaining  ground  everywhere.  a.  k. 

Phkehtological  Journal,  cyJweddedig 

jfanS.It  WeOa,  8S9  AYXMlf0a|^.-*-Mae y cy hoeddiad 
hwn  am  lonawr  1870  wedi  dyfod  i  law.  Ymdden- 
gya  mewn  4liwyg  newydd,  plyg  Ihd.  Uythyrenau 
aewyddioB  a  Unaws  o  ddarlnniau  eglnihoal,  fel  y 
IVeiUir  dwef d  ba  bu  erloed  gystal.    Qynwyaa  banes- 


ion  a  darlunian  o*r  Anrii.  S.  8.  Fisher,  U.  S.  BttaU 
Qfflte:  De  Lesseps,  cynllunydd  Comlas  8uez;  y 
Llywydd  Cespedes«  arweinydd  y  Cubiaid ;  George 
Peabody ;  Dr,  Tischendorff,  yr  ysgolhaig  Beibbddd 
enwog ;  Cenedl  y  Kafilr,  ac  anwariaid  Awstralia— 
ceir  erthyglau  da^  Gynydd  Celfyddyd— Ager,  Try- 
daniaeth,  Daiganfyddiadau  celfyddyd,  Eegymiaeth, 
Meddyglnlaeth,  Pwyllwyddoreg ;  Tonau  yr  Ymen- 
ydd— y  modd  y  troaglwyddir  dry chf eddy llau;  Betii 
yw  y  goreu  I  mi  wney d  ?— y  gwynebau  a  gyfarfyddwn 
—Beth  a  lefiarant  wrthym ;  Haneslaeth  NaturiQl— A 
wna  rhawn  cefiylau  droi  yn  nadroedd;  T  Draeaog 
gyda  darlun  o  bono ;  S^tonge^  ei  dyfiant  aU  ddefii- 
yddioldeb.  Mae  y  cyhoeddiad  hwn  yn  awr  yn  bamgr 
cant  ood,  ac  yn  myned  yn  fwy  poblogaidd  o  hyd. 
Ei  bris  yw  $8  00  y  flwyddyn.— F.  JJriOi, 

The    Phrenological    Journal    for 

February,  in  its  new  form,  is  as  handsome  aa  the 
'handsomest,  while  its  contents  are  generally  very 
readable.  If  it  has  any  defect  it  is  in  inserting 
portraits  and  biographies  of  very  ordinary  men- 
savoring  of  pecuniary  consideration  for  so  doing. — 
Oommonwealth,  Boston, 

[We  thank  iha  OommonvmUh  for  its  uniform 
kindness,  and  its  usually  just  criticism,  but  beg  to 
state  that  the  editor  of  the  Phbekologicai.  Joub- 
'  NAL  selects  his  own  subjects  for  illustration  and 
analysis ;  and  that  he  has  never  in  any  instance 
published  a  portrait  or  biography  for  a  "  pecuniary 
consideration."  He  has  been  blamed  for  not  pub- 
lishing sketches  of  persons  as  yet  inconspicuous 
or  undistinguished,  and  pndicting  something  of 
their  future,  with  a  view  to  v^fying  the  princLptos 
of  Phrenology.] 

The  Daily  Richmond  Whig  and  Ad- 
YSBTiSBB,  Ya.,  speaks  thus  appreciatively  of  this 
magazine. 

"Thb  Phbbnolooical  Joubkai*  and  Lira  II- 
LusTBATED,  published  and  edited  by  Samuel  R. 
Wells,  880  Broadway,  New  York,  contains  as  much 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading  aa  any  of  the  mag- 
azines of  the  day.  While  Phrenology  is  its  spe- 
cialty, a  large  portion  of  every  number  ia  devoted 
to  other  interesting  subjects.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  harass  the  reader  into  the  espousal  of  its  phre- 
nological views.  The  articles  on  that  subject, 
while  argumentative,  persuasive,  and  full  of  leani- 
^Ki  Are  yet  free  from  offensive  dogmatism.  Those 
on  miscellaneous  subjecU  are  (ax  more  numerous, 
and  are  such  as  we  .meet  with  only  in  the  best 
periodicals.  It  is  a  monthly  magarine,  and  gener- 
ally contains  firom  eighty  to  a  hundred  pagea.  The 
engrayings  and  illustratiODs  that  embellish  it  are 
admirably  executed.  If  its  afUclos  on  Phrenology 
were  .omitted,  enough  of  literary,  scientific,  histor^ 
leal,  biopaphlcal,  and  critical  matter  would  re- 
main to  make  the  Joctrhal  a  flmt-clisB  magaciike. 

It  was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
steadily  improved  frowi  year  to  year.  The  January 
number  appears  In  a  new  fbrm  and  dress,  and  only 
needs  binding  to  be  ready  for  the  library.  Sub- 
seriptioo  three  doUara  a  year.** 
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;o  mix  ffiorresponb^nts. 


^^'^Si^^^^^^l^^^^t^'^^Wi^J^fc 


QvBffrioHS  OF  ^'Gknibral  Interest"  only 

wUl  beaif0B«rtd  in  thU  department.  We  have  no  tpaee 
to  graii/^  We  euHoeUff.  One  qm&tkon  onljf  tU  a  Mam, 
and  that  eUariy  eUUed,  nuui  be  propounded,  i^  a  40ftv> 
epondeiU  skaU  exped  ue  to  gkce  kim  tfu  ben^  (^  its 
early  eonsUferation.  Que^ttioni  qf  penonal  intereet  teiU 
be  prompllff  anewered  by  leUer^  if  a  etamp  be  incloeedfor 
the 


Culture  of  thr  FACuLXisg. — ^Please 

to  fi^Te  me  some  hints  with  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  different  organs.  How  may  I  strengthen 
my  memorv,  my  concentration,  my  reasoning  pow- 
en,  and  other  mental  oapacltiea  f 

Ane.  The  proper  consideration  of  yoor  inquiry 
would  require  no  small  amowit  of  time  and  space, 
but  a  few  brief  hints,  snch  as  can  be  now  accorded, 
will  not  be  lost,  we  are  saUsiled.    The  perceptiye 
or  obserring  lacxilties  are  cnltiyated  by  the  study 
of  natural  science,  by  the  use  of  the  telescope,  the 
theodolite,  the  microscope,  by  researches  in  gen- 
eral among  the  material  forces  and  agencies  of 
utofe.     Drawing,  and  writing  strengthen  these 
ftumlties  also.   The  reading  of  poetry  and  romance, 
and  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art^paintings 
and  seulpture— awaken  the  esthetic  disposition 
•ad  expand  the  imagination.    Music,  also,  serves 
to  refine  the  taste  and  quicken  one's  sense  of  the 
besotifoL    The  eontemplation  of  picturesque  and 
gnod  natural  soenery  is  rery  iniiuential  in  stimu- 
lattng  the  imagination,  and  also  in  expanding  the 
Bonl  apprehensions.   To  strengthen  the  attention, 
ud  at  the  same  time  improve  the  memory,  exer- 
elMs  in  mental  arithmetic  are  well  adapted.    So, 
too,  sre  well-written  works  of  history  and  biogra^ 
pby.  Mathematical  studies  and  grammar  cultivate 
the  reiective  powers,  especially  in  the  departments 
of  saalysls  and  oompariaon.    The  reading  of  the 
test  authors  on  moral  philosophy,  and  conversa- 
tkMis  with  persons  of  cultivated  intellect  and  high- 
toned  piety,  eaU  Into  activity  the  moral  and  rellg- 

iow  sentiments,  and  warm  into  a  richer  and  more 
healthy  condition  the  whole  nature.  Of  course  it 
is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  onderratc  the  influence 
of  careful  Bible  study  and  of  good  sermons. 

HsmrAL  DiFFBRBKCBs. — ^Is  there  any 

diftittc  in  the  brain  of  men  as  to  fineness  f 

Am,  U  we  most  believe  the  evidence  of  our 
•eosea,  Tea.  Our  correspondent  appreciates  the 
iififereaeea  between  coarse,  rude,  rough,  stolid 
nen  aid  those  who  are  neat,  gracefnl,  courteous, 
quick  in  discernment,  and  refined.  And  such  dif- 
feraioes  are  due  chiefly  to  the  quality  of  nervous 
tissue— the  bnin  and  Its  accessories.  Men  who 
•re  termed  mnart  are  not  so  much  distinguished  by 
ltt|^  heads  or  quantity  of  brain,  as  by  tlie  fineness 
sod  delicacy  of  the  brain  tissues. 

IVMORTALmr  OF  THB  SoiTL. — ^The  sci- 
ence of  Phrenology  certainly  teaches  this  doctrine, 
•Ince  it  nointfl  out  oigaos  in  the  very  oompoaition 


of  the  humai¥  brain  which  inspire  our  yearnings 
for,  and  consciousness  of,  a  future  life.  Hope  and 
Spirituality  are  the  two  oi^^^s  which  recognize 
the  destiny  of  the  souL  Hope  especially  gives  the 
sense  of  a  future  state,  and  in  accordance  with  its 
strength  we  find  men  holding  to  the  prospect  of 
continued  existence.     

Incompatibility — Satan. — ^Please    to 

tell  me  and  others  that  road  the  Phbenolooioal 
JouBNAi.  (1)  What  yon  opinion  is  concerning  the 
will  of  God  in  unhappy  marriages,  and  especially 
those  where  they  part  and  can  not  live  together, 
one  party  having  been  deceived  by  the  other  ? 

And  also  (2),  what  design  God  had  in  creating 
Satan,  He  knowing  the  end  from  the  beginning; 
and  as  the  Protestant  theory  says  that  Satan  Is 
likely  to  drag  two-thirds  of  the  human  family  down 
to  the  lake  of  flre  and  brimstone,  to  bam  forever 
and  ever,  God  having  all  power,  why  doesnH  he 
destroy  his  adversary. 

Ans.  1st.  God  gave  human  beings  certain  facul- 
ties of  mind  by  which  to  discern  the  characters  of 
others,  so  that  no  one  need  be  deceived  in  judging 
who  are  and  who  are  not  compatible.  When  man 
comes  up  into  the  **  real  image"  in  which  he  was 
created ;  comes  up  out  of  the  selfish  propensities 
— ^which  are  now  sadly  perverted  in  most  persons — 
Into  the  awakened  and  enlightened  spiritual  senti- 
ments, he  will  see  eye  to  eye,  and  know  the  will 
of  God,  and  do  it.  It  Is  man^s  ignorance  and  wick- 
edness that  subjects  him  to  matrimonial  infelicity.. 
Let  him  reform,  and  come  into  right  relations 
with  his  God,  mankind,  and  himsell 

2d.  What  does  the  inquirer  mean  by  the  term 
Satan?  Is  it  the  devil?  Then  wAo  is  this  devil? 
Is  he  or  it  a  fallen  angel  ?  If  so,  how  come  he  to 
fedl?  Is  God  the  author  of  evil?  or,  is  evil  of  our 
own  making  ?  Are  we  fitted  to  be  good,  or  to  be 
bod  ?  Must  we  necessarily  fidl  ?  Is  there  not  a  way 
for  aU  mankind  to  escape  perdition  ?  Is  not  the 
Christian  theory  and  practice  sufficient?  Can  not 
each  of  us  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  and  sayt 
"  Get  thee  .behind  me,  Satan  ?  "  Can  we  not  resist 
temptation  ?  Phrenology  throws  light  on  the  sub- 
ject By  it  we  may  know  what  is  and  what  is  not 
a  normal  exercise  of  aU  the  faculties,  what  is  and 
what  is  not  godly  and  acceptable.  We  need  not 
mistake  ?  The  way  Is  so  clear  that  no  man  need 
err  in  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  escaping  the  pen- 
alties of  misdoing.  

Portrait   op    Christ. — We   believe 

the  best  thing  of  this  kind  is  that  known  osJ^Sar- 
taints  Portrait  of  Our  Saviour/*  It  is  a  profile 
picture,  cabinet  or  half  life  size,  and  engraved  in 
Sartain's  best  style.  The  original  portrait  bears  a 
Latin  inscription,  which  being  translated  for  the 
engraving  reads  as  follows:  *'From  the  only  au- 
thentic likeness  of  our  Saviour,  cut  on  an  emerald 
by  command  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  given  to  Pope 
Innooent  VIII.  fh>m  the  treaswy  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks  [Bi^aaet  II.],  for 
the  ransom  of  his  brother  [Zlsim],  then  a  captive 
of  the  Christians."  The  price  of  this  Is  $6,  on  re- 
ceipt of  whi^  we  will  aood  thQ  portcsit  by  malL 
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Imagination  and  Emotion. — ^Ima^^n- 

ation  implies  the  conception  of  imaf^  or  ideas  of 
which  perception  has  received  the  impress  or  sig- 
nificance before^  By  imagination  we  image  or  pic- 
tare  to  the  mind  scenes  and  incidents  In  onr  psst 
experience;  hence  imagination  is  substantially  a 
reproductive  quality  of  the  mind.  Emotion  im- 
plies a  state  of  mental  senaitiveness  or  excitement 
Induced  by  some  pleasurable  or  painful  influence. 
We  have  emotions,  i  e.,  movemtots,  of  tender- 
ness, of  kindness,  of  anger,  of  hate,  etc.  Imagin- 
ation may  be  altogether  unattended  by  emotion, 
or  may  be  strongly  stimulated  thereby. 

Anti-Bilious  Pills. — ^The  prescrib- 
ing of  quinine  and  iron  for  cases  of  bilious  diffi- 
culty is  very  common  with  physicians,  and  may 
accomplish  good  results  sometimes;  but  we  are 
of  opinion  tliai  the  best  resource  ia  in  reforming 
the  diet  sad  mode  of  life  in  accordance  with  sound 
hygienic  principles.  Remove,  or  avoid  the  cause 
of  your  "  chills  ^'  and  you  will  not  be  likely  to  need 
medicine  to  right  yourself.  As  f6r  ceasiog  the  use 
of  a  medicine  after  the  ailment  which  led  to  its  use 
has  disappeared,  we  thlnlc  it  altogether  the  part  of  • 
wisdom;  for  to  continue  to  take  medicine  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  court  disease  or  illness. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  drug  specifics  will  render 
more  weU  people  ill  than  sick  people  well.  In  our 
February  number,  under  th.e  caption  of  Catabrh, 
we  gave  some  advice  to  a  correspondent  which  you 
can  apply  to  your  own  case  with  no  small  benefit. 

What  shall  a  Woman  do  to  Eabn 

HKB  OWN  LrviNO  ?— In  her  book  on  the  **  Employ- 
ments of  Women,"  Virginia  Penny  enumerates 
over  five  hundred  different  branches  In  which 
women  may  work  or  do  service.  You  may  become 
an  expert  book-keepei^,  and  fill  a  responsible  posi- 
tion In  some  merchants  counting-room.  We  see 
no  feature  In  such  a  department  of  Industry  which 
should  preclude  a  woman  from  puraulfig  It ;  on  the 
contrsry,  we  regard  woman  ss  eminently  adapted 
to  it.  In  this  great  city  of  New  Tork  there  are 
very  many  lady  book-keepers,  some  of  whom  are 
very  highly  esteemed  by  their  employers. 

YoeBMiTB.— In  answer  to  our  inqmiy 
on  this  term  of  doubtful  prooindalloa  we  have' 
received  the  following : 

Nbw  Tobk  Citt  — Sditob  Phsbkoumjioal 
JouRNAii— 2>ear  Sir:  **  To^emUe'''*  Is  pronounced 
To-semM-te,  and  signifies  ^^griaaiy  (sor."  It  was 
the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

Yours,  respectlully,  j.  c.  H. 

Pkrckption. — ^Is  perception  mediate 
or  f mmediate  ? 

By  the  terra  perception  we  infer  that  our  coiro* 
■pondent  Intends  us  to  understand  him  as  allud- 
ing to  the  **sense-pereeption*'  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians. Such  perception  is  dependent  on  the  or- 
-  gans  of  sense,  and  Is  therefore  mediate.  As  it  is 
practiced  from  the  eartlest  dawnlAgt  of  the  Intel- 


lect, it  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  more 
and  more  active,  energetic,  and  accurate,  with  in- 
crease of  age.  Upon  this  perception  our  education 
chiefly  depends,  as  it  furnishes  the  material  of 
knowledge,  and  the  more  thoroughly  trained  our 
oigans  of  sense  are,  the  movu  aceurate  will  be  onr 
intellectual  Judgment.    — — 

How  TO  Mount  Drawings. — ^Editor 

of  the  JouKNAL,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  detail 
the  best  process  for  mounting  drawings  or  maps 
on  muslin  or  linen,  so  as  to  preserve  them  fOf  use  ? 

Ans.  Quite  lately,  while  reading  a  scientific  pa- 
per, we  came  across  a  description  of  a  process 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  we  know.    It  is  substantially  this ; 

"  Provide  a  laige  drawing-board  or  a  pine  table, 
or  the  floor  of  an  empty  apartneat  will  anawez^— 
in  ftust,  any  fiat  wooden  aorftuso  that  is  laiger  than 
the  drawing  or  map  you  are  about  to  liack.  Next 
you  will  require  a  good  paste,  that  will  neither  de- 
cay nor  become  moldy ;  therefore,  mix  good  clean 
flour  with  eold  water  into  a  thick  paste  well  blend- 
ed together,  then  add  boiling  water,  stirring  well 
up  until  It  is  of  a  consistency  that  can  be  easily 
and  smoothly  spread  with  a  brorii ;  add  to  this  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  brown  sugar,  a  lltUe  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  abont  half  a  doien  dropa  of 
oil  of  lavender,  and  you  will  have  a  paste  fit  to 
fasten  the  teeth  tn  a  saw. 

*^Cnt  the  backing  muslin,  which  should  not  bo 
too  heavy,  a  siae  larger  than  tlie  drawing  or  map, 
wet  it  with  fresh  water,  stretch  it  out  well,  tacking 
the  edges  lightly  round  the  board  or  floor,  so  as 
to  keep  it  flat  as  possible ;  then,  while  it  is  damp, 
go  over  it  evenly  with  the  paste,  dabbing  it  and 
rubbing  It  in  w^  with  the  brush,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  too  thickly ;  next,  damp  the  chart  thor- 
oughly with  a  sponge  on  the  back ;  when  it  looks 
dull,  roll  it  up  on  a  clean  map-handle  or  round 
ruler,  press  the  outer  edge  firmly  down  on  one  end 
of  the  pasted  muslin,  unroll  the  remainder  evenly 
along-  the  musiin^  smoothing  it  down  as  you  go 
with  a  ckan,  soft,  dry  cloth ;  go  earefkdly  round 
the  edges,  pressing  all  down ;  ahould  any  i^r  bub- 
bles get  between,  prick  them  wlt&  a  strong  needle, 
and  press  the  spot  down  Immediately. 

Let  the  whole  become  gradually  and  thoroughly 
dry  before  you  remove  It  tiom  tiie  stretoh;  when 
it  is,  cut  the  linen  even  with  Hie  edges;  and  liave 
them  bound  round  wlISi  naivow  crimson  or  blue 
ribbon.  With  some  large  drawings  or  mapa,  that 
are  on  extra  strong  paper,  a  narrow  strip  of  linen 
pasted  round  the  edges  on  the  back  will  be  suffi- 
dent.  — 

Days  of  ths  Week — theib  Deri- 

▼ATiON. — Qitfi  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
vou  answered  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  der- 
ivation of  the  names  of  the  montha,  will  vou  be 
pleased  to  give  in  your  next  issue  the  denvutlon 
of  the  names  by  which  days  of  the  week  are  g^er- 
ally  luiowD  ? 

An».  Sunday,  in  the  old   Saxon  Simnan  daeg. 

Identical  with  the  Roman  di»  SoUt^  or  day  of  the 

sun,  i  «.,  sacred  to  the  sun.    Mentioned  by  some 
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of  ttie  old  reUgioofl  wrltos  as  tbo  **diiy  of  tbe 
UghV  in  aUttitoa  to  the  fint  work  of  <iretttioiL 

Ifondaj,  fh)m  the  Saxon  Mcna  daegy  means 
mooQ^e  day,  I. «.,  the  day  flaered  to  the  moon.  The 
Fren^  German,  and  Spanish  ecjQiyalenta  are 
Land!  (from  the  XAtin  hma\  Monta^,  and  Lnnes. 

Tneaday,  the  day  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
fhehr  god  Ttolteo.  The  French  designation  is 
Mardi,  from  the  Latin  dXa  Marti»^  or  day  of  Mars. 

Wednesday  was  so  oalled  from  Odin,  or  Wodin, 
a  deity  extenslvaly  worshiped  by  the  old  Scan- 
dinarlans. 

Tborsday,  so  named  by  the  Saxons  in  honor  of 
Thor^  t^c  old  Tentonic  god  of  thunder,  analogous 
to  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Friday  is  the  day  of  Frea,  or  Friga,  a  goddess  in 
the  Saxon  mythology,  and 

Saturday  may  have  been  so  named  from  the 
Bcandinavian  deity  Seater,  or  from  the  Roman  dies 
Satwmii,  day  of  Saturn,  one  of  the  leading  Roman 
diTinities ;  the  matter  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  We 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  some  allusions  to  the  last  day  of  the 
▼eek  as  Saturn's  day,  which  would  strengthen 
the  latter  Tiew. 


^ttft^g  fi0li(00« 
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{AH  fBorita  naUad  in  Turn  "PaMnmLOQiOAh  JonoiAL 
mafb9ordermiJinmihi$^fflc$,aiprieetmmMtdJ] 

Pictorial  Lifb;  or,  Man's  Life.  Set- 
ting forth  his  Natnre,  Views,  Harmonies,  and 
Contrasts,  Virtues  and  Vices,  Kestrunts,  Temp- 
tations, Remedies,  Victories,  Responsibilities  to 
Uimsell^  hiB  Fellow-men,  and  hu  Saviour,  for 
Time  and  £teratty-  "A  Life  Stndy.'*  Some 
portions  of  the  iK>ok  a  child  may  understand ; 
there  are  otliera  which  a  man  may  study  with  in- 
creaeing  interest  and  profit  all  his  life.  Part  1st 
Christ  and  the  Soul.  Part  2d.  The  School  of  the 
Heart.  Part  3d.  The  Candle  of  Life.  Past  4th. 
J^m  Banyan's  View  of  Life.  By  Rev.  E.  H. 
GiUett,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  McGonegal,  A.M., 
Rev.  P.  B.  Van  Clecf,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  M,  Reeves, 
A.M.  Nearly  300  lUustrations.  One  vol^  oc- 
tavo ;  over  60O jMiges.  Price,  i&  60.  New  x  ork : 
M.  Tibbals  A  Son.    Sold  only  by  Agents. 

This  is  a  very  singular  and  suggestive  work,  full 
of  Scriptaial  emblems,  representing  the  life  of  man, 
|Us  psasionm  hopea,  fears,  aspirations,  disappoint^ 
menla,  temptations,  vices,  virtues,  and  relations 
to  time  and  eternity.  Many  veiy  useful  lessons 
are  covveyed  tivougli  pictorial  illustration  and 
well,  written  descriptive  text.  The  book  will 
entertain,  interest,  amuse,  and  instnict  eveiy 
nadcr.  It  Is  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  adapted 
to  the  center-table.       

Lady  Byron  Vindicated.     A  History 

of  the  Bvron  Controversy  from  its  Beginning,  in 
1816,  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  OnevoLfl2mo;  op. 482;  cloth.  Price, 
$1  50.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 

This  is  the  latest  literary  sensation  of  the  season. 


Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  lady  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
high  moral  purpose.  As  to  the  correctness  of  her 
judgment  others  will  Judge.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  accept  her  statements  as  true  till  proved  to  the 
contrary.  Judged  by  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 
Lord  Byron  was  capable  of  the  worst  acts  with 
which  he  is  charged.  His  apologists  may  be  no 
better  than  himself.      

Conjugal  Sins  Against  thu  Laws  of 

Los  aud  HBAX.TH,  and  their  Effects  upon  the  Fa^ 
ther,  Mother,  and  Child.  By  Augustus  K.  Gard- 
ner, A.Mt.  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Fe- 
males ana  Clinical  Midwifery  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  240; 
paper.    Price,  f  1.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfleld. 

A  book  for  the  times.    The  physician  echoes 

the  clergyman,   and   denounces  social  sins   on 

physiological  grounds.     We  can  not  print  the 

table  of  contents  lest  the  prudish  take  olibnBe; 

but  we  commend  the  book  on  Its  merits,  and 

assure  the  reader  that  the  author  has  probed  the 

subject  to  its  core.    He  says,  "The  delicacy  of 

the  theme  requires  some  reticence  of  expression, 

which  it  is  hoped  will  not  lead  to  misapprehen* 

sion.**    If  the  American  race  is  to  be  perpetuated, 

the  doctrines  of  this  book  must  be  heeded. 

Mbdoba    Leigh  ;    A   History  and    aa 

Autobiography.  Edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 
With  an  Introduction,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Charges  brought  against  Lord  Byron  by 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  "jBc  fwno  dare  lucem.^ 
Pamphlet;  octavo;  pp.  68.  Price,  26  cents. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  sort  of  social  literature  has  a  fascination 

for  morbid  minds.    Public  opinion  is  divided  on 

the  Byron  question,  and  is  likely  to  remahi  so, 

each  person  judging,  not  so  much   from  what 

dlflbrent  authors  write,  as  frt>m  his  or  her  own  men^ 

tal  tendencies.  

Zell's    Popular    Encyclopedia    and 

Universal  Diotionabt.  Edited  by  L.  Colange. 
Published  by  T.  EUwood  Zell,  Philadelphia. 

No.  19  (semi-monthly  part)  of  this  excellent 
work  has  Just  been  received.  The  literary  charac- 
ter of  ^is  cyclopedia  effort  seems  to  Improve  as  it 
advances,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  elaboration 
(although  Mr.  Zell  deserves  credit  for  the  speed 
with  which  the  numbers  are  issued)  it  promises  to 
be,  when  ftiished,  a  compilation  of  imposing 
extent  and  comprehensiveness.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  neat  and  appropriate. 

Promethbus'  Di arial  Account.  A  Nov- 

elistic  Extravaganza  in  Four  Volumes.  By  the 
Author  of  **  Life's  Uses  and  Abuses,*'  '*  Claudius 
the  Fickle,"  etc.  Pp.  77.  Chicago:  Published 
by  the  Author. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  views  and  ndectlons 

on  human  society  in  different  aspects.    Published 

with  the  **DI||^1  Account"  are  several  short 

poems  on  "  Reminiscence  of  the  Dying  Bride,"  by 

a  Lover  in  Elysium,  "Life's  Athletic  WresUing," 

**  Parson  Mayer  at  Heaven's  Gate,"  and  on  other 

subjects  of  as  equally  unique  significance. 
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The  Life  of  Mart  Russell  Mitfobd, 

authoress  of  "  Our  VlllMfe,"  etc.  Told  bv  Her- 
self in  Letters  to  Her  Friends.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L' Estrange.  In  two  vols.,  litaio ; 
pp.  378  and  865;  cloth.  Price,  $8  50.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  bright,  broad,  comprehensive,  and  active- 
minded  vrriter.  Her  letters,  many  of  them,  are 
gems  of  epistolatory  writing.  Life  in  its  various 
aspects  is  observed,  and  its  interesting  events 
noted  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  her 
readers.  A  charming  every-day  boolc.  It  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  &mily  library.  

The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes 

and  Queries  Concerning  the  Anticniities,  History, 
and  Biography  of  America.  January,  1870. 
Price,  95  a  year ;  single  numbers,  75  cents.  Mor- 
risania,  N.  x . :  Henry  B.  Dawson,  Publisher. 

Worthy  of  the  largest  patronage  by  every  Ameri- 
can patriot,  and  the  best  style  of  publication. 
Why  should  it  not  be  found  in  every  public  read- 
ing-room?   

Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams.    By 

William  Godwin.  One  vol.  H><^™phlet ;  octavo ; 
pp.  128.  Price,  50  cents.  Boston:  Fields,  Os- 
good &,  Co. 

The  author  dates  his  first  preface  May  12th, 

1794,  and  his  second,  October  29th,  1795.    These 

adventures  will  move  and  soften  the  hearts  of  all 

who  read  them.  

Ernest  Linwood  ;  or,  The  Inner  Life 

of  the  Author.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentas. 
author  of  ** Linda;  or.  The  Toung  Pilot  of 
Belle  Creole,*'  etc.,  etc    One  vol.,  12mo :  cloth ; 

fp.  467.    Price,  $1   75.     Philadelphia:    T.  B. 
*6terson  &  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tvodve  volumes^  by  this 

popular  author,  now  re-printlng  by  the  Peterson^s. 

Illustrated    Historical    Guide    for 

HuKTBBS  AND  Trappbrb.  Treating  only  of  the 
Wild  Animal  Nature  of  North  America^  By 
Samuel  J.  Hunter.  One  vol. ;  pp.  208 ;  octavo. 
Price,  $1  60.  Cloth.  Savannah,  Mo.:  S.  J. 
Hunter. 

This  is  a  Western  boolc,  evidently  by  a  Western 
man,  and  for  Western  readers.  If  a  little  crude,  it 
is  not  dull ;  if  poorly  illustrated,  it  is  full  of  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

Eounb;   or,  Magnolia  Vale;   or,  The 

Heiress  of  Olenmore.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
Hents.  One  voL ,  12mo ;  pp.  261 ;  cloth.  Price, 
il  75.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.Teterson  <k Brothers. 

Another  volume  of  the  series  by  this  prolific 

writer,  now  issuing  In  uniform  style  by  the  Messrs. 

Peterson.  

New  Music.     We  are  indebted  to 

Mr.  J.  E.  Winner,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  follow- 
ing pieces  of  sheet  music:  Banished  Dreams,  a 
Ballad,  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Miller,  Music  by  Eastbum. 

We  Have  Met,  Loved,  and  Parted,  Song  and 
Chorus,  by  E.  R.  Coates,  Music  by  Eastbum. 
Thine  Alone,  Song  and  Chorus,  by  £.  R.  Coates, 
Music  by  £.  Mack.  The  Little  Brown  Jug,  Song 
and  Chorus,  by  Eastbum.  Died  In  the  Btrecto, 
Song  and  Choms,  Words  by  Claude  de  Haven, 
Music  by  Eastbum.  The  Kettle  and  the  Clock, 
Song,  by  Coates,  Music  by  Eastbum.    Sing  Me 


that  Old  Familiar  Song,  Words  by  B.  W.  Lacy. 
Music  by  Haman.  Pnce,  80  cents  each,  prepaid 
by  post.  

EZCEUUOB  CoOK-BoOK  AND  HoUSSKSSP- 

bb's  Aid,  containing  Roceiptfl  for  Cooking  all 
kinds  of  Meats,  Fowl,  Fish ;  and  Maying 
Gravies,  Soups,  Sauces,  Bread,  Cakes,  Pastry, 
Puddings,  Custards,  Preserves,  Essences,  Can- 
ning Fruit;  the  Making  of  Butter,  Cheese, 
Soaps;  the  Art  of  Dyeing;  Antidotes  for  Poisons; 
Cookery  for  the  Sick ;  I^milv  Physician,  Oarden- 
ing,  House  Plants,  the  Toilet;  and  many  Mis- 
ceUaaeous  Receipts.  By  Mrs.  Laura  Trowbridge. 
One  vol.,  limo:  pp.  288;  cloth.  Price,  $1  35. 
New  York:  Oakley,  Mason  db  Co. 

This   cook-book   contains,   we  Judge,   about 

fifteen  hundred  receipts  for  cooking  and  doing 

many  things,  and  Is  a  good  source  for  dlrectiona 

in  all  kinds  of  cooking,  whether  economical  or 

expensive,  whether  applying  the  principles   of 

temperance  or  otherwise.    It  does  not,  however. 

Include  hygienic  and  vegetarian  methods.    Toung 

housewives  will  not  lack  variety  who  follow  Mrs. 

Trowbridge.  

Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Sunday- 
Schools.  By  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Rector  of  St 
George's  Church,  New  YoriL.  Fifth  Thousand. 
One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  251;  cloth.    Price,  $L 

Just  the  thing  for  Sunday-school  teachers  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  one  of 
its  most  efficient  workers.  « 

VicK*8    Illustrated    Catalogue    and 

Floral  Guidi  fob  18T0.  Pamphlet,  octavo; 
pp.  84.     Price,  10  cents.     Bochesier:   James 

Those  interested  in  the  culture  of  flowers  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  publication. 

Old  Horse  Oray,  and  the  Parish  of 

Gbumblbtok.  By  Edward  Hopper.  Pamphlet, 
13mo;  pp.  82.  Price,  60  cents.  New  lork: 
Hurd  A  Houghton. 

A  satirical  poem  on  ministerial  life;  intended  to 

call  attention  to  certain  abuses  which  exist  in 

church  parishes.  — > 

Howe's    Musical     Monthly.      With 

Twelve  Songs,  Piano  Accompaniment,  and 
Twelve  Instrumental.  Price,  85  oenta.  Boaton, 
Mass. :  Ellas  Howe. 

Contents— Konigslieder  Waltses,   Les   Adieux 

Waltzes,  Lustgarten   Quadrilles,  Palmer  March, 

Camillo  Urso  March,  Cuckoo  Polka,  Strohfledel 

Polka,  Hansmntterchen  Polka,  Toniteten  Galop, 

Mit  Vollen  Segeln  Galop,  £in  Tanlohen  Im  Onuier 

Polka  Maanrka,  Awakening  of  Spring  Waltaea, 

Love  Among  the  Roses,  Rose  of  Erin,  Ten  Littte 

Niggers,  Old  Maids  Ball,  Auld  Grey  Kirk— JfeoCcA 

8(mgy  When  Yon  uid  I  Were  Young,  Annie,  What 

Does  Little  Birdie  Sayf  Home  Beyond  the  Sky, 

I*m  Leaving  Thee,  My  Mother  Dear,  Golden  Hoom 

are  Fleeting,  His  Love  Shines  Over  All. 

Bepobt  OF  TUB  Commissioner  of  Agbi- 

CULTDBB  FOB  1S66.    Washington,  D.C. 

Through  the  politeness  of  our  friend  Mr.  John 
T.  Hoover,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
this,  to  us,  very  Interesting  document    Let  copies 
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beprompUy  placed  In  our  public  libraries,  wl^in 
vuj  reach  of  o  v  Cannen. 

Good  Wobds  is  a  first-class  monthly 

mmizine  of  Literatore,  Science,  Art,  and  Travel, 
pcofoselj  illustrated.  Edited  by  Norman  Hadeod, 
IXD.,  and  published  monthly,  at  $2  75  a  year,  by 
MeasTB.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  In 
Kngland,  this  magazine  has  an  immense  circula- 
tton;  but  it  is  equally  adapted  to  readers  in  every 
eoontiy.  We  thank  the  publishers  for  placing 
this  wortc  within  easy  reach  of  American  readers, 
filn^e  nnmberB  are  famished  at  26  cents. 

The   Sukbay  Magazine,  edited  by 

the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh, 
pablished  monthly,  at  $3  50  a  year,  by  Messrs.  J. 
&  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  contains 
rich  religious  reading  from  the  ripest  scholars  of 
the  old  country,  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
Tsnersble  editor,  who  is  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  ngged-achool  system  in  Great  Britain.  Single 
■limbers  of  the  Stmday  Magatifu  are  fiunished  at 
SOcents.  

Hb.  Chaiules  F.  Ropsb,  of  6*Sd  Broad- 
way, New  YorlL,  is  agent  for  several  English  peri- 
odicals, among  which  are  the  Friendly  yUUoTy  a 
smsn  monthly,  at  50  cents  a  year ;  the  Children' 9 
JHoKl,  do.,  50  cents ;  and  the  If^anCs  Magculne^ 
SO  eaits,~all  liandsomely  illustrated  and  well 
printed.  - — 

Olivbr  Optic's  Magazine,  "  Our  Boys 

ud  Girls,"  comes  out  weekly  and  monthly. 
Terms,  $2  50  a  year.  Single,  monthly  parts, 
S  cents.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 
Mttt  to  every  sobjeet  Interesting  to  young  folks. 

The  LinxB  Sower,  a  Sondaj-school 

lod  Ihinlly  visitor,  VoL  V.,  1800,  complete  in  one 
vohime  has  been  published  at  $1  25  year,  by  W.  W. 
Dowlhig,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  a  capital  pub- 
lication for  boys,  girls,  men,  and  women,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  West.       

Only  Hebsblf.    A  Novel.    By  Annie 

Thomas  (Mia.  Pender  Cudlip),  authbr  of  <*  False 
Colon,"  '* Denis  Donne,"  "Played  Out,"  etc. 
One  vol,  octavo ;  pp.  199 ;  paper.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gen- 

miULV.  A  flrst-class  weekly  agrleultural  paper, 
tow  hi  Its  tbSrty-filth  volume,  comes  out  consider- 
1U7  enlarged  and  every  way  improved.  Let  it  not 
he  loTgoiten  that  this  is  the  successor  of  the  old 
OoMaar  Farmer^  the  pioneer  of  Western  agrlcul- 
tora^  Terma,  $9  50  a  year.  Luther  Tucker  & 
80B,  Edlton  and  Publishers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Be.  LrvixQSTONB  has  been  heard  from 
igstat  In  Joly  last  he  waa  at  V^i,  a  remote  point 
ia  the  hiterior  of  Africa. 


M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  new  Prime 

Minister  of  France  and  mouthpiece  of  Napoleon, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  **  Oppo- 
sition" in  the  Corps  L^gishitif.' 

Daniel  Webster's  homestead  farm  at 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  was  sold  not  long  since  for 
$15,000.  

M.  DB  Lesseps  purposes  to  give  the 

world  an  account  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  he  under- 
stands it  It  is  altogether  probable  that  he  Imows 
something  about  it,  and  can  say  without  bragging, 
as  ifineas  did  in  a  certain  place,  magna  par»  ctfjm 
A*-"  A  big  part  of  this  I  was." 

Bbsley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
elrly  life  was  a  printer's  apprentice,  from*which  he 
rose  to  be  a  compositor,  and  is  now  the  senior 
partner  in  a  firm  conducting  a  type-foundry. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  lady  preacher 

in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown,  wno  appears 
to  find  general  acceptance  in  so  Ikr  as  her  oratori- 
cal powers  are  concerned. 

Andrew    D.    WHrrE,   President    of 

Cornell  University,  in  a  well-written  letter  to  the 
New  York  Svening  iM,  replies  to  the  attacks  made 
on  his  University  by  some  who  have  somehow 
acquired  the  impression  that  its  professors  and  all 
concerned  had  strong  tendencies  toward  infidelity 
and  the  neglect  of  Christian  exercises. 

Seeds   from    China.      Oar    clerical 

correspondent.  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  of  Foochow, 
China,  sends  us,  via  San  Francisco,  a  pacluge  of 
several  varieties  of  seeds,  which  are  described  as 
foUows :  The  smallest  and  whitest  is  -the  seed  of 
an  immense  squash-melon,  from  two  to  four  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  about  one  foot  in  diameter. 
The  Chinese  have  frames  to  trail  them  on,  tha 
vegetable  hanging  down.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  train  the  vines  on  frames. 

The  next  Uu^er,  a  thinnish  seed,  is  the  seed  of 
the  toAompw,  growing  on  trees. 

The  large,  round,  and  smooth  seed  is  that  of  the 
l>fpa,  a  vexy  early  fruit,  growing  on  trees. 

The  fozcy  seed,  looking  as  a  caterpilier  feels 
(somewhat),  as  if  covered  with  hairs,  is  the  seed 
of  the  Chinese  arbutus,  or  the  Chinese  tree-straw- 
berry, a  veiy  sour,  red,  beautiful  fruit,  growing  on 
trees. 

The  last  three  should  be  raised  in  a  hot-house, 
or  within  doors,  as  the  firoet  would  kill  the  sprouts. 

These  seeds  have  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
Hon.  N.  C.  Ely,  President  of  the  Farmers*  Club, 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  for  distribution. 
They  will  bo  given  to  the  members  for  planting. 
We  shall  await  the  results  of  the  experiment  with 
Interest,  and  hope  to  report  fiivorably  the  coming 
autumn.  It  Is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  our  **  Celestial  '*  neighbors  of  the  **  flowery 
kingdom*'  may  have  better  sorts  than  ourselves. 
We  shall  wait  and  see. 


Sing  me  that  Old  Familiar  Song. 

Words  by  Ba«ic«t  W.  Lact.  Music  by  J.  J.  Hamav 
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1.  Oh.  ting  me  Uiat  «ld  ft  -  mil  -  bur  wi^,  I'fe  keard  It  o*er  and  o*cr.     Bat  if    I  hear  It  «*«r  »  Im^.  Ill 

2.  I  ftee    the       w& -t«ra  cent- ly  flow.    A  -  down  the  flow-^iy  Tale,   The  son-set  with  its  nMe-ate  glow,   I 
8.  It  tells    me      still  she  ilTes  for  me.  With  loTe  astraeandstronff.AswheciewithTeleeaogladaniftveiata 
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lore     it    one   time  more.      It  brings   to  mind  the   memories  yet  When  she   was  by    my    side.    In 
list     to    lores  sweet  tUe.     That  tale  once  told   by     lips  *  I  pressedtSo  fond  -  ly   to      my    own,   Tliat 
sang  that  dear  old     song.      Kot   e>n   thejoyw  that  Hear'n  can  gire.  Can  win  her  soul   flrom  me.      For 


sha  -  dy  grore  where  oft  Pre  met Vy  own  sweet  spir-lt      bride, 
song   she  sang.withgirl-ishiest,  Jn  soft  and  thrill-lng  tone. 
loTO  mast    er  -  er.  ot -er  liTe,]ly8pir-icbride,  wiu  thee. 


Sing  then  that  old  fi^-mU-iarBsng,  Tie 
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heard   it  o'er  and    o'er,     Bat    if      I  hear     it  e'er    as    long   1*11  lore  it     one  time  mors. 
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PORTRAIT     OF     THOXAS     B.     8KLBT,     KATOR    OF     BAH     FRASC! 


THOMAS    H.    SELBT, 

tCATOB  OF  BAN   FRANCISCO. 

THIS  is  an  expressive,  not  to  say  spealc- 
*-  ing  countenance.  It  belongs  to  a 
ttrongly  mariced  character ;  there  is  both 


thought  and  force  in  it.  It  is  the  very 
opposite  of  a  tamo,  so-so,  passive  nature. 
Had  he  developed  in  a  literary  instead 
of  in  a  commercial  direction,  he  could 
have  attained  the  topmost  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  sent  bis  name  down  to  po»- 
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terity  in  thoughts  and  books  which 
would  live.  There  is  both  a  Baconian 
and  Shakspearian  expression  in  the  face. 
It  denotes  a  comprehensive  mind,  with 
large  perceptive  faculties  and  large  re- 
flective powers,  together  with  Ideality, 
Sublimity,  Constructiveness,  and  Human 
Nature. 

There  is  oratorical  power,  with  a  touch 
of  the  poetical  or  imaginative,  and  he 
would  soar  into  the  realms  of  fency  even 
when  discussing  problems  in  scientse  and 
philosophy. 

Educated  for  the  law,  he  would  readily 
have  worked  into  legislation,  and  so  on 
into  statesmanship.  In  short,  he  could 
have  filled  any  place  in  any  sphere  of 
action  to  which  he  may  have  aspired. 

Complete  manhood  is  clearly  marked 
in  every  feature.  Affection  is  seen  in 
the  full  and  rolling  lips;  dignity,  deci- 
sion, authority,  and  perseverance  in  the 
eye,  the  nose,  and  the  long,  full  upper  lip, 
as  well  as  in  the  head. 

There  is  Combativeness  without  quer- 
ulousness;  Destructiveness  without  cru- 
elty, and  force  with  kindness  and  consid- 
eration. He  has  Caution  without  timidity, 
and  economy  without  parsimony.     * 

Such  an  organization  governs  circum- 
stances instead  of  being  governed  by 
circumstances ;  it  makes  its  own  way  in 
the  world  without  idep^ding  on  luck  or 
chance. 

Mb.  SelbY)  for  many  yetfs  one  of  the  most 
prominent  merchants  of  the-Batific  coast,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York*  His  school 
training  was  concluded  while  he  was  but  a 
youth,  and  then  he  obtained  employment  in 
the  store  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  One  of  his 
associate  clerks  and  most  intimate  friends  at 
that  time  was  Cyrus  W.  Field,  afterward  so 
successful  and  eminent  in  telegraphic  enter- 
prise. 

In  1849,  when  the  agitation  consequent 
upon  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California 
was  at  its  height,  young  Selby  concluded  to 
go  thither  and  try  his  hand  for  a  fortune. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  the  uncer- 


tain and  dangerous  pursuit  of  a  miner,  he 
commenced  business  in  San  Francisco,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  bouse  <ii 
Thomas  H.  Selby  &  Co. 

His  judicious  energy  soon  made  this  com- 
mercial venture  a  success,  and  as  time  passed 
he  found  it  expedient  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  his  activity.  A  young  and  vigorous  man, 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  new  bom 
and  ambitious  community  in  which  he  bad 
settled,  he  found  it  for  his  interest  and 
pleasure  to  aid  in  those  public  measures 
which  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Ban 
Francisco.  He  had  no  instinctive  yearning 
for  political  notoriety,  but  preferred  to  aid 
what  he  deemed  right  and  proper  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  city's  government  by 
those  quiet  means,  apart  from  party  agitation, 
which  every  prominent  business  man  has 
under  his  control.  He  was  not  suffered, 
however,  to  pursue  undisturbed  the  eyen 
tenor  of  his  way  as  a  private  citizen,  for  in 
1861  and  1852  he  was  almost  forced  into  offi- 
cial prominence,  being  elected  by  large  ma- 
jorities to  serve  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
young  municipality. 

Hr.  Selby  has  had  a  hand  in  nearly  every 
important  business  enterprise  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  many  prosperous  movements  of 
to-day  owe  their  existence  to  his  suggestive 
mind.  The  great  smelting  works,  the  shot- 
tower,  and  other  large  manufactories,  afford- 
ing employment  to  hundreds  of  persons,  and 
leading  agiencies  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Ooldeh  State,  are  the  off- 
spring of  his  fertile  mind  and  keen  foresight 

Party  spirit  in  Oalifomia  runs  high,  and  is 
as  guilty  of  as  much  recklessness  there  as  in 
the  older  States ;  but  Mr.  Selby  does  not  owe 
his  recent  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  San 
Francisco  to  partisanship,  but  rather  to  his 
dislike  to  such  ultraism,  and  to  the  earnest 
effort  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  would  have 
the  best  interests  of  their  city  considered  and 
maintained,  rather  than  party  success.  He 
repeatedly  declined  the  nomination  of  the 
"  Tax  Payers' "  or  Independent  Party ;  but  it 
was  forced  upon  him  as  the  only  man  in 
whose  strength  they  could  confide  for  victory 
at  the  ballot-box.  The  result  of  the  fall 
election  of  1869  was  in  his  favor,  and  in  De- 
cember last  he  cook  his  seat  as  mayor  of  his 
city  for  two  years. 
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The  policy  which  he  annoimced  would  be 
his  in  the  adminiBtration  of  public,  affiiin  is 
in  keeping  with  his  well-known  character, 
Tiz. :  that  having  been  elected  mayor  by  in* 
dependent  voters,  irrespective  of  party,  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  ignore  political  claims,  and 
to  adopt  such  measures  and  administer  the 
government  in  such  a  way  as  would  conduce 
to  tHe  benefit  and  best  good  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  San 
Frandaco  is  favorable  for  the  new  mayor, 
and  an  epoch  of  harmonious  legblation  and 
honest  government,  for  at  least  Mr.  Selby's 
tenn  of  office,  is  expected.  It  may  be  that 
this  triumph  of  conservatism,  or  reason  over 
extremes,  will  usher  a  new  era  in  the  political 
experience  of  the  commercial  depot  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  an  era  distinguished  for  enter- 
prise, good  government,  and  rapid  progress. 

^•» 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  BESTI-No.   4. 


■»♦  ^ 


MENTAL  REQUISITES  OF  THE  ARTIST. 

WHAT  is  it  to  be  an  artist,  and  what 
faculties  are  required  to  secure  success 
Id  that  vocation  ?  We  believe  that  all  pur- 
raits  will  be  more  normally  prosecuted  by 
men  of  good,  sound,  bodily  constitutions 
than  by  those  nervous,  fidgety,  half-built 
men  who  are  partial  in  their  development, 
nd,  of  course,  must  be  partial  and  fragment- 
uy  in  their  efforts.  We  say,  then,  the 
srtiBt  should  have  a  poetic  temperament — 
tn  abundance  of  the  mental  or  nervous,  well 
SQstained  by  the  Vital,  with  a  dash  of  the 
Kotive,  which  g^ves  frequently  dark  hair 
SBd  eyes.  The  artist  should  have  a  high, 
long  head,  and  broad  from  the  external 
angles  of  the  forehead  backward ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  side-head,  in  other  words,  should 
be  foil  and  well  expanded.  The  tempera- 
ment serves  to  give  emotion  in  the  direction 
of  Bentiment,  while  large  Ideality  and  Con- 
Btrnctiveness,  combined  with  large  Spiritu- 
ality, tend  to  give  creative  fancy,  imagina- 
tien,  power  of  construction,  and  ability  to 
work  out  the  image  which  the  mind  has 
created,  and  thus  produce  what  the  inspira- 
tion of  sentiment  has  created  in  the  mind. 

The  tnie  artist  does  not  begpin  his  picture 
or  his  statue  as  one  does  the  brick  wall  of  a 
lunue,  laying  it  oat  by  metes  and  bounds 


and  erecting  it  with  line  and  plummet,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  mathematical  rules ;  but  in 
the  dream  .of  the  artist  or  the  artisan  the 
beautiful  dome,  with  all  its  elegant  finish,  is 
instantly  brought  into  being  and  spanned 
above  his  head.  The  statue  or  the  picture 
comes  to  him  like  a  dream,  and  the  secret 
of  art-power  is  to  hold  those  images  in  the 
memory  until  the  faculties  of  Constructive- 
ness,  Form,  Size,  and  Order  have  wrought 
out  and  fixed  the  image  in  material  form. 
The  mechanic  who  becomes  an  inventor  is, 
in  most  instances,  an  artist  in  the  beginning. 
The  most  useful  inventions  have  fiashed  in 
a  moment  upon  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
ventor, although  whole  years  might  have 
been  consumed  by  the  mechanical  and  math- 
ematical faculties  in  working  them  out. 

The  engineer  who  employs  mathematics 
and  certain  philosophical  laws  to  build  his 
bridge  or  construct  his  building,  pursues  his 
course  with  a  plodding  deliberation,  build- 
ing one  part  upon- another,  and  thus  in  con- 
secutive order  works  out  his  problem,  guid- 
ed by  fixed  laws.  Not  so  with  the  artist. 
There  are  certain  executive  rules  which 
artists  can  be  taught  for  the  better  working 
out  of  their  conceptions;  but  the  artistic 
spirit  must  be  possessed,  the  creative  fancy 
must  be  present  before  the  practical  talents 
can  be  rendered  useful  in  realizing  the  work 
of  the  artist.  The  great  majority  of  artists, 
however,  live  an  unhappy  because  an  un- 
natural life ;  they  live  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitability,  and  many  trust  to  tea,  tobacco, 
alcoholic  stimulants,  or  opium  to  stir  up  the 
nervous  system  to  its  work. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  poet  or  an  artist 
should  be  negligent  in  his  dress,  quaint  in 
his  manners,  and  in  many  ways  violate  the 
canons  of  good  taste  and  good  sense ;  but 
he  who  supposes  he  must  live  on  the  wings 
of  imagination  constantly,  and  ignores  all 
the  facts  of  common  sense  and  common  life, 
will  be  warped  and  peculiar  in  his  artistic 
or  poetic  manifestations.  The  artist  who 
can  cultivate  a  good  body  and  stem  com- 
mon sense,  who  can  come  into  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  common  people  in  their  common 
pursuits  and  aspirations,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  all  those  artistic  conceptions 
which  give  breadth  and  finish  to  the  mind, 
is  indeed  the   true   artist.     The   pictures 
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which  live  are  those  which  are  based  on 
some  great  want  or  principle  of  human  na- 
ture. A  work  of  art  conceived  in  the  realm 
of  imagination  and  wrought  out  in  that 
realm,  may  be  brilliant,  but  will  be  cold  as 
an  icicle.  The  poets  and  artists  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  rustic  life,  give  us  poems, 
pictures^  and  statues  which  the  world,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  its  children, 
appreciates ;  and  such  works  are  stamped 
with  immortality. 

The  artist  ought  to  be  religious  as  well  as 
moral.  He  should  have  strong  social  affec- 
tions, so  that  his  work  may  minister  to  that 
great  element  of  human  life.  He  must  put 
loye  in  the  statue  or  the  picture,  as  well  as' 
beauty ;  in  short,  the  poet  or  the  artist  who 
can  appeal  to  every  feeling  that  is  natural 
and  noble  in  human  nature  is  the  true  artist, 
and  in  proportion  as  men  approximate  to 
this  high  point  are  they  artists.  Artists  are 
apt  to  be  egotistical ;  they  live  so  much  in 
the  realm  of  their  own  thoughts,  that  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  appreciated,  their  selfhood 
seems  to  stand  out  conspicuously.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  become  nervous,  crotch- 
ety, eccentric,  sarcastic,  and  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  world,  chief  y  because  they  live  in  a 
wrong  atmosphere.  They  seek  to  live  wholly 
on  the  wing,  when  they  should  touch  the  solid 
earth  of  common  life  and  common  sympathy. 


4»» 


MANLY    DEYELOPMENT. 


"II  ERE  mental  culture  is  not  to  be  regarded 
^'-  as  synonymous  with  manly  development 
Some  of  the  worst  monsters  in  human  form 
have  been  men  renowned  for  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect and  culture  of  mind.  Their  natural  and 
acquired  mental  ability  has  made  them  all  the 
more  terrible  scourges  to  humanity,  since  it  has 
given  them  the  means  of  devising  and  of  exe- 
cuting their  plans  of  infamy.  Satan  is  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  being  possessed  of  vast  knowl- 
edge, and  skill,  and  intellectual  power ;  and  yet 
he  is  Satan  still,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
because  of  his  intellect  So  men  may  be  busily 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  mental  powers,  and 
be  all  the  while  drifting  from  humanitj'  devil- 
ward.  The  whole  man  must  be  cared  for  if 
we  would  have  true  development  of  manhood. 
The  body  is  to  be  kept  in  as  good  physical  con- 
dition as  circumstances  will  permit;  it  is  un- 
manly to  neglect  it   The  mental  powers  are  to 


be  cultured  to  the  highest  possible  extent ;  the 
farther  we  get  from  the  instincts  of  mere  brutes 
the  better.  But  culture  is  not  complete  if  we 
n^lect  those  moral  attributes  which  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  man,  which  elevate  him 
above  tlie  beasts  and  tend  to  make  him  Gk>d-like. 

"  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body  ^  is  well ; 
but  to  these  must  be  added  a  pure  heart  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  holiness,  the  nearer  we 
shall  get  to  the  true  standard  of  manliness,  be- 
cause the  nearer  we  shall  approach  to  the  like- 
ness of  God.  With  our  heart's  affections  AiUy 
set  on  Him,  and  our  will  completely  under  His 
control,  we  shall  have  no  desire  for  foppery 
and  vain  show,  nor  will  we  think  of  suhstitut- 
ing  taste  and  culture  for  piety ;  but  we  shall 
grow  in  all  the  elements  of  tiue  manliness,  be 
strong  in  real  character,  and  able  to  work  for 
our  fellows.  If  we  wish,  in  the  great  battle  of 
life,  to  strike  the  sturdy  strokes  of  a  giant,  we 
must  have  a  giant's  training.  This  may  not 
develop  the  muscle,  nor  is  it  necessaiy,  for  tliis 
is  not  a  fleshly  fight ;  but  the  full  powers  of  the 
soul  will  be  brought  out,  and  its  strength,  thus 
rightly  directed,  will  pull  down  the  strong- 
holds of  sin. — The  MeihodisL 

[We  are  pleased  to  see  religious  writers  com- 
bing out  so  boldly  on  our  side,  and  using  our 
very  phraseology  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
mental  and  physical  culture.  It  shows  not 
only  an  appreciation  of  the  soundness  of  phre- 
nological doctrines,  but  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  human  organization  on  the  part  of  him  who 
writes  thus.] 

FAITH-PHILOSOPHY    OF. 


"DELIEF  and  disbelief  are  opposite  states  of 
^  the  mind — states  that  we  may  properly 
term  positive  and  negative.  Heat  and  cold,  light 
and  darkness,  are  opposite  terms,  expressive  of 
conditions  in  the  physical  world — conditions 
which  we  may  properly  term  positive  and 
negative.  Pmtive^  may  be  defined  as  that 
which  has  existence  or  energy ;  or,  according 
to  Locke,  ^  whatever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be 
considered  as  one  thing,  is  positive.*'  Both 
heat  and  light  exist— they  are  therefore  positive, 
and  the  conditions,  or  states  consequent  upon 
the  contact  of  anything  with  them,  are  positive 
states.  Both  are  physica  agents,  heat  produc- 
ing the  sensation  we  call  trarm/A,  and  light, 
by  acting  on  the  eye,  the  sensation  we  call 
sight;  both  are  thus  active,  energetic,  and  en- 
livening. Cold  and  darkness  are  merely  the 
absence  of  heat  and  light  They  are  no  agents, 
but  simply  negative  states,  or  conditions  arising 
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from  the  absence  of  positiye  agents;  hence  the 
abaenoe  of  light  and  heat  from  the  physical 
world  deprives  it  of  its  energy^  its  life-sustaining 
dements,  and  all  its  Joy  and  cheer.  A  con- 
tinual absence  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
afl  animal  and  vegetable  Ufe  on  the  globe. 

We  find  something  analogous  in  the  opposite 
states  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  credulity 
and  incredulity.  The  mind,  when  it  has 
accepted  any  proposition  as  true,  is  properly 
in  a  positive  condition  with  respect  to  the 
truth  believed,  or  in  a  condition  excited  to  a 
certain  state  by  a  positive  or  active  agent 
Hence  a  mind  thus  imbued  is  constantly  alive, 
active,  and  rearm  in  the  direction  of  its  faith, 
no  matter  whether  the  &ith  be  a  true  or  a  false 
one.  Paul  was  Just  as  active  and  as  fUlly  alive 
to  duty  when  a  Jew  and  a  persecutor  as  when 
a  Christian  and  an  apostle;  and  the  active, 
enei^etic  power  of  his  great  mind  influenced 
by  a  prindpU^  was  no  doubt  the  main  reason 
of  his  call  to  the  apostlcship.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  or  a  persecutor, 
that  he  was  called  from  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Lord,  but  because  he  was  the  efficient  instru- 
ment the  Lord  needed.  We  have  more  than 
once  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  power  of  this  prin- 
ciple as  we  have  read  the  81st  verse  of  the  9th 
chapter  of  Acts,  and  thought  it  was  eminently 
fitting  that  Paul  should  be  tlie  chosen  messen- 
ger to  the  Gentiles.  '*  Then  bad  the  churches 
rtti  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Sa- 
maria, and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the 
&ar  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  multiplied." 

Disbelief,  or  incredulity,  is  a  mere  negative 
state  of  the  mind,  an  absence  of  faith ;  and  no 
matter  how  9tr<mg  a  faith  may  once  have  been, 
or  how  strongly  or  positively  electrified  the 
mind  once  was,  if  the  positive  agent  be  exclud- 
ed, the  result  will  be  similar  to  that  in  the 
physical  world  if  the  sun,  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  were  excluded — cold,  darkness,  inac- 
tion, and  decay  I 

The  phenomena  that  the  various  intellects 
around  us  present  on  the  matter  of  faith  and 
infidelity  form  an  interesting  study.  We  see 
some  minds  ready  to  accept  as  true  proposi- 
tions that  they  never  heard  demonstrated,  or, 
peAaps,  that  never  were  or  never  can  be 
demonstrated.  Others  want  the  most  rigid 
demonstration,  or  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence ;  and  others,  again,  will  not  accept  as 
true  certain  propositions  that  have  been  proved 
true  by  the  most  exact  demonstration.  This 
disparity  of  mental  phenomena  induces  us  to 
look  for  the  philosophy  of  belief  and  disbelief, 


to  see  if  we  can  discover  the  process  by  which 
the  positive  element  acts,  or  the  cause  for  the 
negative  estate. 

Every  impression  formed  on  the  mind,  and 
consequently  every  thought  and  idea  evolved 
therein,  have  their  origin  in  the  contact  of  the 
hrain^  the  physical  agent  of  the  mind,  with  the 
outer  world  through  the  senses.  If  the  senses 
be  entirely  sealed  up,  the  mind  is  deprived  of 
communication  with  the  physical  world ;  and 
if  there  be  no  communication  with  the  world 
through  the  senses,  there  can  be  no  thought, 
and  consequently  no  mental  processes.  This 
point  may  be  disputed  by  some,  but  is  never- 
theless capable  of  demonstration.  We  do  not 
care  to  travel  over  the  whole  ground  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  in  proof,  but  we  make  this 
statement  without  fear  of  contradiction:  A 
child  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing  will 
never  have  any  idea  of  sound  save  what  can  be 
gathered  indirectiy  through  the  other  senses. 
It  will  never  learn  to  imitate  sound,  and  consc- 
quentiy  will  never  acquire  speech,  and  if  ever 
taught  to  read,  it  will  acquire  the  ability 
through  the  other  senses.  If  deprived  of  sight, 
it  will  have  no  idea  of  color  or  of  light.  True, 
the  blind  man  gave  a  definition  of  light  by 
saying  it  must  be  tweet^ — but  he  acquired  the 
idea  of  sweetness  metaphorically  through  the 
sense  of  taste ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  through 
the  five  senses  by  like  illustration ;  and  if  we 
can  conceive  a  person  bom  and  living  through 
years  deprived  of  aU  tlie  senses,  we  conceive  of 
a  mind  without  an  impression,  without  an  idea, 
and  as  unpolished  as  the  marble  in  the  quarxy. 
The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  no  foundation 
in  reason  or  in  fact,  and  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  true  philosophy  of  mind.  The  mind  is  not 
capable  of  rising  higher,  by  the  process  of 
thought,  than  what  hi  suggested  by  the  ma- 
terial through  the  senses;  the  spiritual  is 
higher  than  and  above  the  material,  therefore 
tiie  mind  can  never  know  anything  of  God 
and  the  spiritual  through  philosophy,  and  can 
only  know  Him  by  refveiUUion.  Paul  spoke 
tmly  when  he  said,  *'  Faith  cometh  by  hearinff, 
and  hearing  by  the  toord  of  God." 

The  mind,  then,  to  believe  any  truth,  must 
first  hear;  this  hearing  forms  the  impre$non, 
and  Phrenology  then  very  easily  explains  the 
process.  If  the  religious  group,  especially 
Spirituality,  be  dominant,  and  the  reflective 
group  be  less  active,  beUef  results  readily,  and 
faith  may  accept  propositions  that  reasoning 
would  prove  false.  Witness  the  result  among 
the  superstitious  and  the  ignorant !  If  the  re* 
flective  group,  Causality  and  Comparison,  ap- 
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proach  in  development  the  religious  sentiments, 
more  evidence  and  more  reason  are  required ; 
and  if  the  reflective  exceeds  the  spiritual,  more 
or  less  rigid  demonstration  is  demanded,  ac- 
cording as  the  development  of  the  one  exceeds 
that  of  the  other.  Witness  the  .demand  for 
demonstration  and  investigation  among  the 
learned  and  the  scientific. 

God  has  made  the  salvation  of  humanity 
depend  upon  the  belief  of  the  proposition  that 
''Jesus  is  the  Christ**  He  who  made  the 
mind  knows  its  constitution,  and  offers  salvia 
lion  free  to  aU  mankind ;  conpequently  aU  can 
believe  the  truth  He  offers ;  but  some  do  not 
believe  it ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  demonstration  to  tiioee  who  demand 
the  proof,  but  only  that  they  loiK  not  believe  it 
The  same  is  true  of  all  propositions.  Improper 
training  and  habits  of  thought  result  in  im- 
proper reasoning  and  prejudice,  and  that  which 
was  meant  to  be  the  image  of  its  Maker 
becomes  distorted  by  error  until  the  man  is 
lost  in  the  bigot  Man  was  intended  to  be 
man,  and  we  admire  him  who,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  can  break  the  fetters  which 
false  training  and  wrong  habits  of  thought 
have  placed  around  him  and  stand  forth  in  the 
pride  of  his  manhood  to  the  honor  of  his  Qod. 
None  else  is  worthy  the  name  of  vxs  save  of 
whom  the  poet  exclaims,  '*How  noble  in 
reason  I  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  apprehen- 
sion, how  like  a  god  1 "  All  the  Acuities  of  the 
mind  are  good.  But  the  Intellectual  and  tha 
Spiritual  essentially  make  us  men^  and  he  who 
blends  them  in  harmony,  peculiarly  honors  his 
manhood. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  process  of  fiiitb, 
and  we  see  how  conviction  may  result  from 
the  operation  of  the  faculties,  and  how  the 
mind  may  remain  negative  with  respect  to 
truth.  Pollock  most  truthftilly  and  beautifully 
states  the  singleness  and  uniformity  of  convic- 
tion when  he  says, — 

"  All  Faith  WM  om;  in  dl^eet,  not  fn  lUnd, 
The  difference  lay.    The  (kith  that  saved  a  aoni. 
And  that  in  whidi  the  common  trath  believed. 
In  easence  were  the  same." 

According  as  the  truth  is  important  or  not, 
the  heart  is  affected  by  it,  but  the  same  facul- 
ties that  guide  us  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life  guide  us  in  the  most  weighty  issues  of  re- 
ligion. 

We  have  said  light  and  heat  are  positive 
agents  in  the  physical  world ;  their  source  is 
the  sun.  Shut  off  their  influence  and  we  may 
imagine  the  result — cold,  darkness,  death.  The 
Bible  is  the  positive  agent  in  tlie  moral  and  the 


spiritual  world.    It  is  the  revelation  that  brings 

the  knowledge  of  God,  of  immortali^  to  tiie 

otherwise  limited,  finite  human  mind.    Under 

its  influence  man  rises  to  his  sphere  as  man. 

It  lights  the  torch  of  civiliasation  and  makes 

bright  the  flame  of  liberty.    It  pulls  down  the 

haughty  Qrrant  and  lifts  up  the  oppressed 

peasant    Banish  its  influence  from  society, 

and  for  the  result  look  to  regions  where  its 

light  is  dim  or  has  never  shone  I    To  attempt 

to  fill  its  place  with  anything  eke  will  be 
"  To  aatiaiy  the  ocean  with  a  drop ; 
To  marry  ImmortaUty  to  Death! " 

J.  B.  O. 


-♦♦♦- 


HENBT    BEB6H. 

BEiraVOLENOK  V8.  DESTBUCTIVBXE8S. 


IF  it  be  a  fact  that  raost  men  are  gov- 
erned by  brute  force,  through  the 
predominance  of  the  animal  propensities, 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  some  who 
are  governed  by  higher  and  more  humane 
principleR. 

We  have  here  a  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  Benevolence  has  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  baser  organs  and  facul- 
ties. Through  his  agency  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  are 
now  being  established  throtighont  onr 
country.  His  own  kindness  has  touched 
that  of  others,  in  every  community,  and 
we  see  the  result  by  these  societies  or- 
ganized for  benevolent  and  humane  pui^ 
poses.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. Take  the  boxers  and  bullies — com- 
pare their  heads  and  faces  with  that  of 
our  Henry  Bergh,  and  note  the  difference. 
His  head  is  long  and  high,  and  compar- 
atively narrow;  the  boxers  have  low, 
broad,  and  short  heads ;  each  manifests 
his  natural  tendency — the  one  in  a  high 
and  holy  direction,  the  other  in  a  low 
and  brutal  one.  We  heartily  second  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bergh,  and  hope  the  goodly 
citizens  in  every  town  and  village  wiil 
organize  themselves  into  similar  societies 
for  similar  good  pnrposes. 

The  following  statement  explains  more 
fully  the  object  of  Mr.  Bergh's  work  and 
mission. 
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Hkitbt  BsaaH  vu  bom  in  New  York  in 
the  year  1820,  of  AmcricaD  parentB.  His 
bther,  -Christisu  Bergb,  was  %  Bhip-baildM" 
of  Niiiie  repute,  manj  TesselB  of  war,  amoii^ 
which  the  old  frigate  "  PresideDt,"  captured 
in  the  war  of  181S  \>j  the  English,  and  the 


past  twenty  yean  be  lias  traveled  extenmely 
in  both  bemupberes,  and  during  that  Ume 
bas  rendered  valuable  lerviceE  to  the  General 
Government.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Legation  to  lIuBsia  in  1801  by  President  Lin- 
coln, and  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  after- 


HERRT 


IBBOB 


Greelc  man-of-war  "  Hellas,"  are  worthy  of 
mention,  and  a  large  merchant  marine  bav- 
ing  been  lanncbed  from  bis  yard.  Toward 
the  close  of  bia  father's  long  life,  Mr.  Bei^b 
wu  uaociated  with  him  in  bnsinees.  With 
a  mind  developed  by  no  little  culture,  and 
*ith  the  means  at  command,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  seek  to  know  BOmething  of 
the  world  by  personal  observation.    For  the 


ward  as  Consul  at  Bt.  Petersburg,  until  18M, 
when  ill  health  compelled.him  to  reugn  the 
office. 

Before  he  left  fluMian  territoiy,  however, 
the  Cair  conferred  upon  him  a  special  honor 
by  tendering  the  use  of  the  royal  yacht  with 
which  to  visit  the  fortress  ol'  Cronstadt,  Hr. 
Bergh  having  merely  requested  pennission  to 
see  that  fortress. 
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In  1865,  shortly  after  his  return  to  America, 
he  set  on  foot  the  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  association  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  That  society  has  accom- 
plished no  small  amount  of  good  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  for  beasts  of  burden  a  consider- 
able mitigation  of  the  harshness  and  severity 
which  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  intemperate,  cruel,  and 
injudicious  drivers  and  owners.  And  not 
only  have  beasts  of  burden  to  thank  him  and 
his  society  for  their  kind  attention^,  but  also 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  other  animals  used 
as  food  have  better  accommodations  and 
better  care  while  in  transportation  to  this 
city,  and  while  awaiting  the  knife  of  the 
butcher.  Those  guilty  of  willful  cruelty  to 
dumb  animals,  when  detected  by  the  agents 
or  members  of  the  society,  are  arrested  and 
punished. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Bergli  and  his  associates  in  the  cause 
of  brute  protection  is  due,  as  Mr.  Bergh  him- 
self has  said,  ^*  to  the  compassionate  instincts 
of  man's  nature,  manifested  toward  the  help- 
less and  the  unoffending,  be  it  man  or  beast." 

In  a  letter  to  us  he  writes:  *^ State  after 
State  is  adopting  our  laws  and  seal,  and 
when  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  planting  a 
kindred  society  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  I  have 
*  not  lived  for  nothing.' " 

A  striking  instance,  which  shows  how  pop- 
ular sentiment  may  change  under  the  influ- 
ence of  example,  is  related  by  him,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  version.  Two 
years  ago  he  learned  that  a  great  dog-fight 
was  to  come  off  in  St.  Louis.  Not  knowing 
any  one  in  that  city  he  communicated  with 
the  mayor  on  the  subject,  who  gave  the  letter 
to  the  press.  A  storm  of  abuse  immediately 
followed,  in  which  Mr.  Bergh's  name  was 
freely  coupled  with  obnoxious  epithets  for 
his  gratuitous  interference  in  the  natural 
sports  of  the  eUizens,  Public  indignation  ran 
so  high,  that  he  was  promised  that  if  he  ever 
ventured  thither,  a  bear-fight  would  be  gotten 
up  for  his  especial  delectation,  after  which 
they  would  give  him  a  plunge  bath  in  the 
Mississippi.  A  year  later  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  asking  for  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  formation  of  a 
society  similar  to  the  one  in  New  York,  and 


now  the  evidences  of  the  successful  establish 
ment  of  such  a  benevolent  organization  ap- 
pear in  a  report  recently  published  of  tbe 
operations  of  the  ^^  Missouri  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,^'  while  Mr. 
Bergh,  only  a  short  time  ago  an  object  of 
popular  odium,  apparently,  in  St  Louis,  is 
very  earnestly  requested  to  visit  that  city  and 
address  its  citizens  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
interesting  to  him. 


lur  ^odal  i|i[tatton8. 


^^^^S^'^^^^'iJ^^^'i^^^^^^^S^ 


DomMtle  hanii<M«*r  tboa  only  Uln 
Of  paradise  tbat  bM  •WTtTWl  the  fall ! 
Thon  art  tb«  dui-m  of  virtn*.    lu  tbiue 
She  smllM,  aplMartng  as  in  truth  abt-la, 
H«aT*u-bora,  Hn4  dMtliMd  to  tbe  iklce 


SUN    AND    BAIN. 


I 


A  TOUHO  wife  etood  at  the  lattioe-panfli,  • 

In  a  studj  sad  and  '*  brown, *^ 
Watching  the  dreary,  ceaeeleaa  rain. 

Steadily  poarlng  down : 

Drip,  drip,  drip. 

It  kept  on  its  tireless  play ; 
And  the  poor  litUe  woman  sighed,  "  Ah, 

What  a  wretched,  weary  day ! " 

An  eager  liand  at  the  door, 

A  step  as  of  one  in  Iiaste, 
A  Idas  on  her  lips  once  more. 

And  an  arm  aronnd  her  waist : 

Throl^  throb,  throb. 

Went  her  little  heart,  gratcfhl  and  gay. 
As  she  thonght,  with  a  smile, ''  Well,  after  all. 

It  isn't  so  doll  a  day  t " 

Forgot  was  the  plashing  rain. 

And  the  lowering  skies  abore. 
For  the  somber  room  was  lighted  again 
By  the  blessed  sun  o'  love : 

**  Love,  love,  lore  I "  • 

Ban  tbe  little  wife's  manniir*d  lay ; 
''  WithOQt,  it  may  threaten  and  flrown  if  it  will ; 
Within,  what  a  golden  day  1 " 

—0^0$  a  WMt. 


-♦♦♦- 


THE   DOUBLE    ADOPTION. 


BT  MRS.   JX7LIA  A.   CABNET. 


LIZZIE  LEA  folded  her  hands  as  the  day^a 
work  gave  her  a  moment's  respite,  and 
looked  sadly  away  over  the  beautiful  rirer. 
The  Tillage  spires  rose  beyond,  and  still  far- 
ther away  rose  the  blue  tops  of  the  moua- 
tains,  looking  warm  and  soft  in  the  hazy 
distance,  though  cold  and  stem  in  reality  to 
the  climber. 
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lizzie^B  hands  were  hard  with  toil,  and  her 
brow  darkened  by  the  summer^s  stm,  yet  for 
all  that  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the 
country  around.  Although  the  village  girls 
were  Tain,  and  wont  to  ape  city  airs,  and  to 
toss  their  heads  at  the  very  name  of  wofk, 
jet  they  really  worked  harder  than  she ;  for 
they  spent  so  much  time  in  what  seemed  to 
her  amusement,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  the 
Terr  hardest  kind  of  work.  Dressing, 
lounging,  shopping,  calling  and  receiving 
&shionable  calls,— what  are  they  all  but  a 
weariness  to  the  body  and  dreariness  to  the 
mind  ?  To  Lizzie,  who,  from  the  moming^s 
milking  to  the  evening's  feeding  the  calves, 
had  no  time  to  spare  from  turning  the  great 
wheel  of  farm  work,  all  those  pursuits  seemed 
only  rest  and  recreation.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  occasional  calls  she  made  or  received,  the 
semi-yearly  shopping  in  the  adjoining  village, 
which  was  all  for  which  she  had  time  or 
money. 

I  said  Lizzie  was  pretty,  yet  the  look  of 
discontent  her  features  wore  at  this  moment 
was  anything  but  beautiful  or  becoming. 
She  was  wearied  with  an  unusually  hard 
day^s  work,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her 
life  of  poverty  and  toil  were  the  hardest  lot 
ever  given  to  mortal.  How  often  in  maturer 
years  did  she  look  back  upon  that  innocent 
girlhood  as  to  life's  happiest  time ! 

Her  brow  cleared  suddenly  as  the  sound  of 
hoFKB^  feet  drew  near,  and  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful bays  were  brought  to  a  stand  beside  the 
porch,  as  their  driver  asked  leave  to  give 
them  water  from  the  farmer's  well.  He  was 
a  handsome  youth,  enjoying  a  respite  from 
city  life,  and  the  carriage  was  filled  with 
young  ladies  from  the  village,  all  glad  of  a 
ride  among  the  fields  and  woods  and  by  the 
river-side. 

Lizzie  knew  most  of  them,  and  replied  to 
their  merry  greetings  but  coldly,  for  she  felt 
ss  if  they  were  condescending  to  the  poor 
man's  daughter.  Swiftly  the  horses  sped  on 
their  way  with  the  gay  party ;  slowly  and 
moodily  returned  Lizzie  to  her  work  in  the 
kitchen. 

She  must  help  in  preparing  supper  for  the 
hired  men,  as  they  come  in  from  the  hay-field 
tired,  dusty,  and  snnbrowned.  She  felt  an  un- 
pleasant contrast  arise  in  her  mind.  She 
compared  them,  rough  in  manner  and  coarse- 


ly clad,  with  the  city  gentleman  with  his  soft 
tone,  his  white  hand,  and  careful  toilet. 

Ah  I  Lizzie  I  Lizzie  Lea  1  not  one  of  all 
those  rough  and  toil-stained  hands  but  is 
cleaner  in  the  Fiber's  sight  than  those  you 
so  admire  1  Not  one  of  all  those  coarsely- 
clad,  hard-working  men  that  is  not  more 
noble  of  spirit « and  more  pure  of  heart  than 
he  is  before  whom  you  have  thought  them 
worthy  of  contempt. 

Shall  we  go  on  to  the  sad  sequel  t  Alas  I 
that  so  many  of  life's  true  stories  in  our 
memory  should  have  the  same  sequel  I 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  soon  he  came 
again,  without  his  companions;  how  many 
errands  he  found,  until  other  errand  than  to 
see  the  fair  Lizzie  was  needless.  We  need 
not  tell  of  the  maiden's  now  neglected  wofk 
and  careful  toilet ;  of  the  rides,  and  walks, 
and  talks :  of  the  boating  excursions  on  the 
river,  and  the  moonlit  strolls  by  the  river- 
side, which  helped  to  win  her  heart,  and 
with  her  heart,  alas,  her  maidenly  honor. 

He  was  city-bred,  and  schooled  in  crime 
of  this  description ;  yet  those  thought  him 
honorable  who  would  have  turned  away  from 
him  as  from  one  degraded,  had  he  stolen  the 
value  of  a  dollar  I  Talk  not  of  public 
opinion.  Let  the  law  of  the  land  once 
place  the  seal  of  disgrace  upon  this,  the 
deadliest  sin  in  all  the  catalogue,  and  society 
will  see  it  in  its  true  light,  or  rather  in  its 
foul  shade. 

The  summer  season  was  past ;  the  ajutumn 
winds  sent  the  butterflies  of  fashion  back  to 
the  gay  city.  The  winter  brought  its  gaieties 
to  them,  as  they  fluttered  from  party  to 
party,  and  from  ball  to  concert  Its  winds 
howled  bleakly  around  the  garret  of  poverty, 
in  which,  through  all  the  long  nights,  the 
forsaken  country  girl  moaned,  and  wept,  and 
prayed,  yet  feared  to  die. 

The  spring  buds  blossomed  once  more,  yet 
Lizzie  came  not  forth,  as  was  her  wont,  with 
step  like  the  young  antelope,  to  search  fox 
them  along  the  river-side. 

Herself  scarce  more  than  a  chOd,  she  bent 
tearfully  over  a  bud  of  human  life — a  child 
of  shame. 

Hush  1  Hush  your  clattering  tongues,  ye 
village  gossips  I  Pour  not  out  such  bitter 
invective,  angry  parents  I  She  was  ignorant 
— she  was  confiding — she  was  loving — she 
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was  betrayed  1  Of  how  many  might  these 
words  be  written  I  Oh  1  virtnonsly  indig- 
nant woman,  keep  thy  own  heart  pore ;  re- 
senre  thy  frowns  for  the  artful  and  deliberate 
seducer,  and  leave  her  to  the  pitying  Gk)d ! 

Her  harsh  parents,  in  their  foolish  igno- 
rance, had  encouraged  the  intimacy  that  led 
to  her  ruin,  believing  that  Lizzie  had  won 
*^  a  fine  city  beau."  In  equal  ignorance  and 
severity  they  now  turned  her  forth  from  the 
shelter  of  her  lowly  home,  "  to  earn  her  own 
living,"  they  said,  since  she  had  so  disgraced 
them.  Did  they  not  know  the  doors  of 
honest  toil  were  closed  upon  her  9 — ^that  the 
^*  gates  of  hell "  would  open  gladly  to  re- 
ceive her  ? 

In  the  midst  of  her  despair  light  dawned 
upon  her.  A  friend,  the  playmate  of  many 
early  days,  met  her  in  tears  and  anguish 
moaning  over  her  innocent  babe  and  know- 
ing not  whither  to  flee  for  refuge.  His 
earnest  and  manly  arguments  prevailed  upon 
the  stem  parents  to  shelter  her  for  a  little 
time,  until  she  could  obtain  some  employ, 
ment. 

He  reflected  long  how  best  he  might  assist 
her.  What  could  he,  a  young  man  and  a 
divinity  student,  do  to  aid  her  that  would 
not  seem  suspicious  to  the  strangers  from 
whom  alone  she  could  expect  a  chance  to 
labor  for  her  daily  bread  ?  He  resolved  upon 
a  step  which  few  would  have  ventured. 

He  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady  in  a' 
distant  city  who  had  often  assisted  in  pro- 
curing homes  for  orphans  and  destitute  chil- 
dren. To  her  he  now  wrote,  stating  the  case 
in  a  few  plain  and  simple  words,  and  asking 
her  assistance. 

Two  elderly  maiden  sisters,  within  the 
circle  of  her  acquaintance,  were  devoting 
their  whole  lives  to  the  needy  and  the  erring. 
To  them  she  carried  the  letter,  and  they 
visited  an  aged  physician  who  with  his 
kind-hearted  wifo  were  desirous  of  adopting 
a  little  child. 

Instead  of  the  usual  question,  "  Will  the 
mother  give  up  all  claim  \ "  they  heard  the 
charitable  exclamation,  "What  a  pity  to 
separate  them !  She  is  herself  but  a  diild. 
Why  not  adopt  them  both  9  " 

The  benevolent  idea  was  carried  out 
The  childless  but  wealthy  pair  received  to 
their  home  and  hearts  the  suffering  Lizzie 


and  her  guileless  babe,  and  made  themselves 
happy  in  the  act  A  more  devoted  daughter 
never  smoothed  the  pillow  of  age ;  a  lovelier, 
happier  child  never  danced  through  the 
oftdmes  lonely  rooms  of  wealth. 

Lizzie  grew,  with  added  years,  calmly, 
thoughtfully  happy ;  for  she  learned  to  find 
her  own  life  in  losing  it  for  others ;  but  she 
could  not  forget  her  youthful  fault,  and  its 
memory  kept  her  from  the  pride  which  her 
after-life  of  wealth  might  have  caused.  Her 
benefactors  left  her  the  means  of  doing  g^ood, 
and  wisely  has  it  been  expended. 

Her  own  parents  were  rescued  frx)m  want 
and  made  comfortable  in  their  last  days. 
The  erring  ones  of  earth  have  often  been  re- 
claimed by  kindness  from  one  whom  th^ 
imagined  far  above  them,  and  many  a  little 
child  has  found  a  happy  home  and  tender 
care  through  her  kind  offices.  To  many  a 
suffering  heart,  too,  she  restored  peace,  and 
thousands  regard  her  as  one  whose  whole 
life  inust  have  been  without  sin. 

Has  this  true  story  a  reader  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  Lizzie^s  sorrows,  and  smile  ap- 
proval for  those  who  saved  her  from  a  life 
of  guilt,  a  death  of  ^ame  ?  Look  around 
you  I  Is  there  not,  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, some  gentle  girl  from  whom  you  are 
withdrawing  in  horror,  lest  your  own  reputa- 
tion be  sullied  ?  If  so,  there  is  yimr  Lizzie 
Lea  I  If  you  think  her  rescuers  did  right, 
"  go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  not,  perhaps,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  like 
spirit. 

NsoBSsrrr  for  Ck>NaENiAL  EhplotxentI 
—On  this  subject  John  Stuart  Mill  writes : 

**  If  there  is  anything  vitally  important  to  the 
happiness  of  human  beings,  it  is  that  they 
should  relish  their  habitual  pursuit  This 
requisite  of  an  ei^oyablo  life  is  very  imperfectly 
granted,  or  altogether  denied  to  a  large  part  of 
mankind ;  and  by  its  absence  many  a  life  is  a 
failure,  which  is  provided  in  appearance  with 
every  requisite  of  success. 

"  Sufferings  arising  from  causes  of  this  nature 
usually  meet  with  so  little  sympathy,  that  few 
persons  are  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  un- 
happiness  even  now  produced  by  the  feeling 
of  a  wasted  life.  When  we  consider  the  posi- 
tive evil  caused  to  the  disqualified  half  of  the 
human  race,  first,  in  the  loss  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing and  elevating  kind  of  personal  enjoyment, 
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alulfiiexty  in  the  weakness,  disappointment,  and 
profoand  dissatisfaction  with  life,  which  are  so 
often  the  substitate  for  it,  one  ibels  that,  among 
all  the  lessons  which  men  require  for  carrying 
on  the  straggle  against  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tioDs  of  their  lot  on  earth,  there  is  no  lesson 
which  they  more  need  than  not  to  add  to  the 
evils  which  nature  inflicts  by  their  Jealous  and 
prejudiced  restrictions.  Their  vain  fears  only 
substitute  other  and  worse  evils  for  those  they 
are  idly  apprehensive  o£" 

What  woman  with  a  soul  capable  of  suffer- 
ing or  of  enjoying  but  must  spontaneously  offer 
him  the  tribute  of  her  heart-felt  gratitude  when 
he  so  generously  replies  to  the  taunt  so  often  re- 
iterated, that "  woman  has  produced  nothing  in 
philosophy,  science,  or  art  entitled  to  the  first 
rank."  After  giving  abundant  reasons  why  it 
eoold  not  be  strange  if  she  had  not,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  **  Who  can  tell  how  many  of  the  most 
original  thoughts  put  forth  by  male  writers 
belong  to  a  woman  by  suggestion;  to  them- 
selrea  only  by  verifying  and  working  out  ?  If 
I  may  judge  by  my  own  case,  a  very  large 
proportion  indeed.*' 

♦♦♦ 


m  OF  THE  Rocanr  mountains. 


p(  a  letter  to  the  T^ribune,  Mrs.  Calhoun 
^  writes  of  the  pioneers'  of  Nevada,  men  and 
women  who  have  strong  characters,  as  follows : 
The  men,  and  I  speak  now  of  the  "  best  so- 
ciety,'* aie  they  who  have  known  all  the  hard- 
ships and  excitements  of  frontier  life  in  a 
mining  town,  who  have  gone  hungry  and  slept 
hard,  who  were  worth  a  fortune  last  week  and 
Dot  a^penny  yesterday,  and  have  the  fortune 
again  to-day, — men  who  speculate  with  a  rash- 
ness that  is  frightful  and  "  run  their  luck  *'  with 
a  success  not  less  amazing.  They  are  men 
whose  generosity  is  lavishness,  whose  kindness 
ia  prodigality,  men  to  whom  money,  so  easily 
lost  and  won,  represents  no  fixed  value,  and 
whose  ready  helpfhlness  is  half  the  time  sheer 
cairelessness.  They  are  men  developed  by 
their  cHmate  and  their  habits  of  Ufe  into  an 
intense  physical  existence,  and  to  whom  the 
excitement  of  the  'senses  are  supreme.  For 
may  years  they  lived  without  the  society  of 
women,  and  lived,  therefore,  a  coarse  and  thin 
li^B.  Their  isolation  has  made  them  think 
tenderly,  even  sentimentally,  of  the  old  home 
At  the  East,  and  they  welcome  a  bare  acquaint- 
ance as  if  he  were  their  long-lost  brother.  This 
angular  and  material  life  of  fluctuations  and 
■ucceeees  has  brought  out  a  certain  robust 
Bttnlinesi  which   is  wonderfblly  attractive. 


They  are  all  courage,  cheerfulness,  eagerness, 
purpose,  heartiness,  cordiality,  open-handed- 
ness.  They  have  all  a  breath  of  the  flree  air 
of  their  mountains  about  them.  They  like 
material  things  with  a  zest  which  is  amusing, 
being  grown  up  children  in  a  fondness  for 
dinners,  new  clothes,  trinkets,  and  constant 
amusement  Of  a  finer  life  they  know  very 
little,  nor  have  they  much  time  to  learn  when 
the  whole  day  goes  to  the  mines  or  the  office, 
half  the  night  to  billiards  or  coarser  pleasures, 
and  but  an  hour  or  two  of  waking  time  to 
home.    [Young  ladies  of  the  East,  note  this.] 

This  life  is  greatly  harder  on  the  women 
than  on  the  men,  and  they  have  suffered  more 
from  it  They  dress  more  expensively  and 
richly  than  their  Eastern  sisters  of  equal  afflu- 
ence, they  have  many  and  splendid  Jewels, 
and  they  know  and  keep  up  to  the  latest 
fashions,  and  both  child-husband  and  child- 
wife  ei\]oy  the  display.  But  then  there  is 
really  nobody  to  dress  for.  Eveiy  woman 
knows  the  entire  resources  of  every  other 
woman's  wardrobe,  and  except  for  the  fluent 
visits  to  the  Bay  or  the  arrival  of  strangers,  I 
dare  say  they  would  all  subside  into  solemn 
black,  and  save  themselves  trouble.  I  have 
said  that  in  material  good  they  have  compassed 
great  successes.  I  never  saw  in  the  East  such 
superfluous  elaborateness  of  dinners  and  break- 
fasts, nor  such  useless  profhsion  of  silver  and 
glass.  The  emphasis  of  their  hospitality  lies 
in  these  things,  because  the  women  have  not 
gotten  beyond  them.  Because  the  women  are 
apparently  oi)  Just  the  same  plane  as  the  men, 
they  are  really  lower;  and  loving  and  faithfUl 
as  Americans  almost  always  are,  they  fail  of 
being  wise  wives  and  mothers  and  sweethearts, 
in  Just  as  far  as  they  fail  of  being  wise  women. 
A  very  thoughtful  and  quiet  man  said  to  me : 
*'  I  am  glad  this  question  of  woman  suffrage  is 
commg  up  to  us  here.  Whatever  good  or  ill 
lurks  in  it,  the  very  suggestion  of  it  must  make 
our  women  think,  and  the  necessity  of  a  deci- 
sion will  do  them  good.  We  have  been  too 
busy  to  see  that  we  were  teaching  them  to  be 
dolls — ^very  dear  and  fond  'dolls,  of  course— 
and  now,  when  we  hare  more  leisure,  and 
should  like  companions,  behqld,  what  we  have 
molded  that  we  have."  Everybody  who  goes 
thither  ttom  the  East  makes  little  speeches  to 
them  about  their  wonderfUl  pluck  and  pros- 
perity, their  grandeur  and  freedom,  their 
achievements  and  triumphs  and  general  excel- 
lence. Every  word  of  praise  that  has  been 
uttered  I  echo.  Dauntlessness,  if  it  has  only 
heaped  up  riches,  is  a  splendid  quality,  but  it 
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is  such  a  little  part  of  manhood.    It  is  only 
the  base  on  which  manhood  is  built. 

[Very  well  said.  Having  a  good  "  base  "  we 
may  hope  for  a  grand  edifice.  The  Rocky 
Mountaineers  have  it  within  their  power  to 
produce  and  to  develop  a  splendid  race  of  men 
and  women.  There  will  be  no  pigmies ;  and 
few  or  no  weak,  puny  creatures  to  drop  off  in 
the  bud;  but  strong,  robust,  well-built,  and 
enduring  human  beings.  Then  add  culture, 
refinement,  and  spiritual  excellence,  and  we 
shall  have  a  race  equaling  the  best  in  the 
world!  Where  are  the  men  of  wealth  and 
liberality  who  will  found  the  first  universities 
in  Montana,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Idaho  ?] 

4»» 


A  Social  Imfostor — ^Akothbb  Warnct o 
FOB  Young  Ladies. — ^The  SeoUitik  American 
says :  "  Several  weeks  ago  we  announced  the 
marriage  in  this  city  of  a  young  man,  calling 
himself  Lord  Hubert  L.  S.  Ainslcy,  to  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  young  lady  whose 
parents  lived  on  Staten Island,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  stated  that  no  such  name  as  ^^  Lord 
Ainsley**  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  Brit- 
ish peerage.  It  now  appears  that  the  doubts 
then  entertained  regarding  the  position  of 
this  person  were  made  known  to  the  young 
lady^s  parents,  and  that  they  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  information  which  fully  satis- 
fied them  that  their  daughter's  suitor  was  a 
mere  adventurer  and  gambler.  Notwith- 
standing this  report,  however,  and  her  par- 
ents* opposition,  the  young  lady  persisted  in 
her  determination  to  marry  the  so-called  Lord 
Ainsley.  After  the  marriage  the  pair  made 
a  brief  trip  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  at- 
tracted public  attention  by  the  excellence  of 
the  dinners  given  by  his  "  lordship."  '  Upon 
their  return  to  New  York  a  furnished  house 
was  taken  in  Madison  Avenue,  and  appear- 
ances were  kept  up  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  removed  to  an  obscure  boarding-house 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  At  last  the  in- 
evitable result  of  all  such  foolish  adventures 
came  to  the  young  wife.  One  morning,  dar- 
ing the  past  week,  she  awoke  to  find  her 
"English  lord,**  her  diamonds,  her  money, 
and  her  watch  all  gone.  On  the  table  lay  a 
note  saying  that  he  had  gone  never  to  return. 
The  wife  returned  to  her  mother  on  Staten 
Island,  where  she  is  said  to  be  now  lying 
dangerously  ill  of  brain-fever." 


[Had  this  young  lady  been  a  phrenolog^iBt, 
she  would  not  have  been  thus  deceived.  We 
hear  that  this  bogus  lord  is  now  tending  bar 
in  a  drinking-saloon  near  Boston.  He  do- 
serves  a  long  term  in  a  Staters  pxison.  Oh, 
the  wickedness  of  such  deception  I] 


il^iiolajjg. 
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Trv*  Olirtotikiilty  will  iraln  bj  •v«nr  Map  vUeii  la 
ku*wl«lK«  of  nisu.— i^nnMM. 
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SKETCHES  OF   LIFE    IN  CHINA. 


BY  BKV.  JUSTUS  DOOLITTLB. 


[Tbb  long  residence  of  Mr.  Doolittle  as  a  mis- 
sionaiy  in  China  has  rendered  him  familiar  with 
the  every-day  life  of  the  "  CelesUals,^*  and  the  fol- 
lowing iilnatrationa  and  sketches  foiiiished  by  him 
wiU  be  found  interesting  to  all  our  readara.  and 
novel  to  most  of  them.  The  original  drawings, 
from  which  our  engravings  have  heen  executed, 
are  the  work  of  Chineae  ulists,  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  cuBtoms  and  pursuits  at  Foochow  and  lis 
vicinity.  The  originals  are  in  oar  poasession. — 
Ed.] 

ii7cbn8b  makxtfactubb. 

THIS  picture  represents  a  Chinaman  in  the 
act  of  rasping  down  a  block  of  fragrant 
wood  into  small  particles,  finer  often  than 
fine  sawdust,  out  of  which  to'  manufacture 
incense.  He  is  dressed  in  his  every-day 
clothes,  without  shoes  and  without  stock- 
ings, with  his  cue  wound  around  its  roots  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  sitting  astride 
of  a  bench,  to  which  is  tied  the  block  of 
wood.  If  the  wood  is  very  expensive,  as 
well  as  very  fragrant,  some  of  the  dust,  when 
sprinkled  dry  on  some  coals  or  embers  in  a 
censer,  will  fill  a  room  with  its  dense  per- 
fume. Instead  of  being  rasped  down  fine, 
sometimes  little  pieces  are  put  in  the  censer, 
where  they  smolder  away.  Only  the  rich  can 
afibrd  to  use  pure  incense  in  this  way,  or  per- 
haps the  priests  in  temples  on  great  occa- 
sions, or  certain  societies  when  they  have 
the  idols  they  patronize  carried  in  procession 
through  the  public  streets. 

Most  commonly  a  little  of  real  fragrant 
dust,  or  particles,  is  mingled  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  dust  obtained  from  non- 
fragrant  wood  or  some  other  inflammable  sub- 
stance, thus  obtaining  body  and  bulk  at  a 
small  expense ;  and  this  mixture  is  moisten- 
ed with  common  water,  or  with  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled.    The  latter  kind 
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of  water  canaefl  the  particle»of  dnit  to  ad- 
here readily  together.  It  is  then  made  into 
Bmall  rolls  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  a 
little  larger  in  diameter  than  a  common  pen- 


qualitiee  of  incense,  in  fact  too  nnmerona  to 
be  specified  here.  The  above  outline  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  method 
of  manufacturing  it. 


UAN     HAEII 

holder,  and  placed  away  to  dry.  IVhon  used 
it  is  put  upright  in  a  censer,  and  the  upper 
end  lighted,  bat  not  so  bb  to  blaze.  It  thus 
gndnaliy  bnma  down,  taking  generally  ser- 
enl  hears  for  entire  consumption. 

At  other  times,  anfflcient  rice-water  or 
other  water  b  added  so  as  to  make  the 
miitnre  of  such  a  consistency  that  some  of 
it  wilt  adhere  to  very  small  slips  or  splintei-s 
of  bamboo,  when  dipped  into  the  mixture. 
These  slips  ore  dried,  and,  when  used,  stock 
in  an  upright  position  in  a  censer,  or  in  the 
place  desired,  and  ignited  at  the  upper 
end.    There  are  a  great  many  kinds  and 


Tbc  Chinese  uae  an  incredible  amount  of 
incense  yearly.  Some  families  ase  it  daily, 
others  only  on  set  occasions,  as  on  the  let 
and  ISth  of  each  Chinese  month,  on  birth 
days,  or  when,  for  any  special  reason  or 
occasion,  they  desire  to  worship  the  god  of 
the  kitchen,  or  their  ancestral  tablets,  01 
tbeir  household  gods  generally.  In  temples, 
by  the  priests,  large  quantities  of  incense  are 
bamed.  Before  the  principal  idols  incense 
is  kept  continually  burning.  The  people,  in 
their  occauonal  or  periodical  risits  to  the 
temples  for  religious  purposes,  always  bum 
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Either  one  roll,  or  three,  or  a  larger  quan-  of  tobacco  in  true  Chinese  hIjIb,  The  serrant 
tity  are  bnmed  at  once,  alwaja  accompanied  girl  is  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  her  mistreMa 
h;  the  burning  vf  at  least  two  candles,  in  -  cap  of  hot  tea.  She  belongs  to  the  claM 
private  honaea  and  in  temples.  wbich  baa  large  feet,  and  probably  hu  been 

bought  from  her  parenta,  or  a 
leaponrible  party,  for  aerrice  aa 
a  aerrant; 

Many  rich  fumliea  have  aer- 
eral  servant  girls  and  serrant 
boyB  for  doing  the  menial  work 
of  their  households.  Very  fre- 
quently girls  are  bought  vhen 
eight  or  ten  yeats  of  age,  or 
legs,tobeemployed  asservanta, 
on  the  understanding  that  soon 
after  arriving  at  a  marriageable 
age  tbey  are  to  be  provided 
with  husbands,  and  then  be  no 
longer  servants,  onlen  they  ate 
hired.  Buch  are  osnally  sold 
to  men  who  desire  wives,  who 
pay  generally  more  than  the 
first  cost  of  the  girls.  .In  this 
way  their  services  ate  obtained 
by  their  mistresses,  at  the  cost 
of  only  their  food  and  clothing, 
during  the  period  of  service. 

Few  boys  are  now-a-dayH  sold 
by  their  parents  or  guardians 
to  be  servants.  They  are  usu- 
ally hired,  receiving  but  a  very 
small  sum  besides  their  food 
and  clothing.  It  is  the  bosi- 
neas  of  the  favorite  boy  ser- 
vant to  wait  upon  his  master  at 
home,  and  when  he  makea  calls, 
or  leaves  home  on  bosiness,  to 
accompany  him,  carrying  his 
pipe  and  pouch  of  tobacco  and 
visiting  cards.  It  is  the  cnstom 
for  Chinese  gentlemen  to  smoke 
a  nbiff  of  tobacco  at  very  short 
intervals. 

Very  frequently  the  kind  of 

pipe  used  is  of  a  style  different 

OHINBBB    SERYAHT    BOY.  from  the  one  exhibited  in  the 

Pictnre,  being  made  of  braaa  la 

CHiHBSB  sBBTANTS.  Buch  a  manner  that  the  fumes  pass  throttgh 

The  engravings  on  this  Wid  the  following      a  little  water  in  the  pipe,  an  nmtt  from  the 

page  represent  the  servants  of  a  well-to-do      bowl  of  the  pipe  to  the  mouth  of  the  smoker. 

Ohinese  family  in  theif  beat  attire.     The  ser-      The  kind  of  tobacco  used  in  aooh   pipea  is 

vant  boy  has  the  tobacco  pipe  of  his  uuHter,      yellowish,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  in 

near  one  end  of  which  is  appended  the  poiu^i      which,  it  is  aaid,  a  amall  quantity  of  araemic 
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bas  been  mingled.  Thoee  wbo  beccme  ad- 
dicted to  this  kind  of  tobacco  find  it  quite 
difficult  to  break  off  the  babit  of  miiig  it,  a 
&ct  not  the  less  associated  with  the  practice 
of  najng  tobacco  among  those  who  style  them- 
■elres  Chriatianfl. 


ed  at  one  end  to  the  longer  stick  near  the 
block,  or  one  cord  will  answer  the  purpose, 
if  tied  in  the  center  of  it  around  the  other 
at  the  place  speci^ed.    The  two  ends  are 


The  Chinese  do  not  make  any  pins.  A 
pin  Hid  a  needle,  among  them,  are  called  by 
the  same  name.  The  one  is  distinguished 
from  the  other,  when  necessary,  by  calling  it 
a  "  needle  with  a  head."  The  eye  of  the 
needle  is  called  its  "  nose."  The  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  reference  is  had  to  a 
camel  and  the  "  eye "  of  a  needle  must,  in 
Chinese,  be  so  worded  as  to  relate  to  a  camel 
and  the  "  nose  "  of  a  needle. 

The  mann&ctnre  of  needles  is  conducted 
altogether  by  hand.  Men  perform  most  of 
the  preliminary  work,  as  cutting  wire  into 
pieces  of  the  proper  length,  filing  or  grind- 
ing down  one  end  to  a  point,  potiahing,  etc. 
The  work  of  drilling  the  "nose"  in  the 
needle  is  done  prindpally,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  Foochow  by  women. 

The  machinery  used  is  very  primitive  and 
simple.  A  common,  unpainted  table  has 
near  one  end  a  small,  narrow  piece  of  board, 
fastened  firmly  across  it  by  means  of  a  large 
iron  staple,  the  board  being  generally  raised 
a  little  from  the  top  of  the  table  by  means 
of  wedges  or  pieces  of  wood  put  between  it 
and  the  table.  With  her  right  tiand  the 
operator  takes  the  drilling  instrument  made 
in  the  shape  given  in  the  picture,  and  with 
her  left  places  the  large  end  of  a  needle  on 
the  end  of  the  piece  of  board  fastened  across 
the  table,  and  proceeds  to  drill  the  "  nose." 

The  instmrnent  (to  which  may  be  also 
fitted  a  large  drill  of  the  size  of  a  gimlet  or 
small  auger)  which  the  woman  uses  in  the 
operation  of  making  the  nose  in  needles  is 
worthy  of  a  brief  description.  A  smalt, 
straight,  and  round  etick  of  about  two  feet 
long  is  hstened  into  a  smooth  and  roundish 
block  of  hard  wood,  as  seen  in  the  picture. 
A  piaoe  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  tapering 
tnward  the  end,  and  large  enough  in  the 
noddle  to  have  a  hole  made  in  it  a  little 
larger  than  the  stick  attached  to  the  block, 
is  prepared.  The  hole  is  made  is  it,  and 
thia  stick  ia  then  passed  upon  the  otiier. 
Two  BtKong  cords  of  equal  length  are  fasten- 
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DOW  tied  to  the  end  of  the  stick  with  a  bole 
in  its  center.  This  stick  is  then  turned 
around  on  the  other  three  or  four  times, 
which  reanlta  in  winding  the  strings  around 
the  latter.  By  taking  hold  nf  the  cross 
piece,  as  the  woman  doea  in  the  picture,  and 
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prefldng  down  on  it,  being  c«reftil  not  to 
tonnh  the  pcipendicalar  stick,  a  revolving 
motion  IB  given  to  the  steel  drill  attached  to 
the  lower  end.  By  practice,  a  great  degree 
of  akill  and  precisioii  is  acquired  in  the  use 
of  this  instniment,  else  the  eyes  of  sewing 
needles  conld   not   be  mule  by  it     The 
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district  far  into  the  interior  of  Abja- 
sinia,  which  has  hitherto  remuned  a 
terra  ineognita,  and  a  blank  space  on  the 
maps,  has  been  discovered  one  of  the  "  lost 
tribes" — a   strange  .race  of  people    called 
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operator,  in  boring  the  eye  in  needles,  mnst 
have  a  steady  hand  and  s  good  eye,  or  the 
work  conld  not  be  done  snccessfnlly. 

ChineM  carpenters  nse  the  same  kind  of 
instruments,  with  a  larger  drill  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  for  boring  small  holes,  where 
a  foreign  workman  would  use  »  gimlet  or 
an  anger. 


*'  Falaahes."  H.  Halevy,  a  renowned  French 
traveler,  visitod  these  people,  and  commoni- 
Gated  an  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Gt«o- 
graphical  Society  of  France.  The  substance 
of  the  information  that  he  ftimished  in  re- 
gard to  them  is  as  follows  y  There  are  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  Falasbee.  They 
speak  an  Agan  dialect  called  Falashioa,  or 
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Kaliaa,  and  into  this  language  they  have 
translated  a  Gheez  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

They  do  not  practice  polygamy.  They  cir- 
camdse  their  male  children  on  the  seyenth 
day.  Their  proper  names  are  derived  from 
Hebrew,  Gheez,  and  Amiiaric.  The  institu- 
tion of  purification  is  practiced;  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  Bible,  psalms,  prayers, 
and  sacred  history.  In  their  synagogues  the 
Bezes  sit  apart.  Incense  bums  during  their 
senricea.  Their  religious  hopes  are  turned 
to  Jerusalem,  but  their  ideas  of  the  Messiah 
are  very  indistinct.  They  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  ceremonieB  instituted  after  the  time 
of  Ezra.  They  have  religious  literature 
written  in  the  style  of  the  Ifidrath.  They 
keep  the  Sabbath  rigidly ;  fast  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays;  keep  the  ninth  of  Ab  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
they  wash  before,  and  say  grace  after  eat- 
ing ;  they  have  a  traditional  mode  of  slaugh- 
tering animals  for  food ;  they  practice  com- 
memorative sacrifice^  on  the  holy  days,  and 
also  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Their  women  enjoy  equality  with  men,  and 
they  hold  slaves,  but  liberate  them  after  a 
temtude  of  six  years. 

[Here  is  an  opportunity  for  our  ethnologists 
and  theologians  to  exercise  their  powers  in 
naearch.  Let  ua  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter.] 

4»» 

IimsBSTiKO  DiBcovEBT  IN  Franob. — An 
UDportant  archaeological  discovery  has  just 
been  made  in  the  French  village  of  Maroeil 
(Pafrde-Calais). 

Some  workmen,  in  digging  the  founda^ 
tions  of  a  house,  came  upon  a  quantity  of  hu- 
man bones  and  other  remains.  Information 
having  been  given  to  M.  Palliad,  prefect  of 
the  department,  fhrther  searches  were  made, 
and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  skeletons,  ninety-one 
earthen  vases,  five  of  glass,  twenty-tree  lances, 
nine  jnvelins,  eight  hatchets,  a  shield,  ten 
fhort  sabers  or  knives,  four  belt  plates,  twelve 
hackles,  six  ear-rings,  eight  other  rings,  two 
enameled  glass  l)ead  necklaces,  a  crystal  ball,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  two  pair  of  tweezers,  four  hair 
pifis,  and  two  large  vases  of  gilt  copper,  all  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

Two  of  the  glass  vases  have  the  same  form 


aild  color  as  modem  hock  glasses ;  the  pottery, 
made  of  red,  black,  or  brown  earth,  is  of  various 
shapes,  and  had  been  ornamented  with  a  chisel 
in  its  soft  state ;  the  jewels  and  belt  plates  are  of 
silver,  delicately  chased ;  the  eardrops  are  com- 
posed of  silver  rings,  to  which  are  suspended 
drops  set  with  garnets ;  the  necklaces  are  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  the  glass  beads  being  enameled  by 
a  process  now  unknown.  The  arms  are  the 
most  curious  portion  of  the  antiquities,  and  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Franks.  The 
nte  of  this  cemet^y  is  near  a  camp,  called  in 
the  neighborhood  after  Csssar,  but  which  was 
still  occupied  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  The  skel- 
etons are  those  of  a  race  of  men  of  tall  stature, 
some  measuring  one  metre  ninety-two  centime- 
tres (six  feet  four  inches).  Many  of  them  had  a 
vase  between  the  feet  The  search  has  so  fkt 
only  been  made  over  less  than  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  but  the  explorations  are  to  he  contin- 
ued ;  and  it  is  expected  that  fhrther  develop- 
ments of  an  interesting  character  to  antiquaries 
and  to  Boientiflc  men  in  general  will  result 

4»» 


Wedlock  Among  cub  Rocky  Mountain 
Indians. — A  gentleman  connected  with  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  shows  the  state  of  the 
social  relations  among  some  of  the  American 
aborigines.    He  writes : 

"  Several  da3rs  ago  I  settled  a  divorce  suit 
between  two  Indians  and  a  squaw.  One 
Siwash  had  bought  his  wife,  Indian  fashion, 
for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  sundry  horses, 
blankets,  and  garments.  In  two  or  three 
months  she  was  taken  home  by  her  parents 
and  kept,  because  her  husband  lived  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  they  were 
afraid  they  should  never  see  her  again  if  she 
returned  to  him.  Soon  another  Indian,  of  a 
tribe  far  remote  from  the  first,  became  en- 
amored of  the  fieit  squaw,  bargained  with  her 
father,  was  married,  and  took  her  home.  The 
parents  repeated  the  first  experiment.  Mr. 
Indian  would  not  submit,  and  came  here  with 
his  complaint.  After  a  careful  hearing  of 
all  parties,  I  made  them  return  the  money 
and  presents  to  husband  number  Two,  and 
sent  the  woman  and  parents  back  to  their 
tribe,  with  a  promise  to  the  latter  that  if  I 
ever  heard  of  their  offering  their  daughter  in 
marriage  while  number  One  lived,  I  would 
put  them  in  the  block-house  for  a  year,  and 
keep  them  on  bread  and  water.** 
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THE    DUST    IN    THE    IIB, 

AKD  ITS  RELATION  TO  DISEASB. 

TK  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Boykl  Institu- 
-^  tion  of  London  on  this  sabject,  Professor 
TVnadall  communicated  some  of  the  results  of 
the  extended  examinations  which  he  and  other 
leading  chemists  haye  made  of  the  constituents 
and  inhabitants  of  the  medium  we  breathe. 
The  information  obtained  through  these  ex- 
aminations is  most  important,  not  only  worthy, 
bat  demanding  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
whS  have  any  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
good  health  and  the  avoidance  of  disease. 
Professor  Tyndall  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  MOTES  IN  THE  BUNBBAIC. 

Solar  light  in  passing  through  a  dark  room 
reveals  its  track  by  illuminating  the  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air.  "The  sun,"  Daniel  Culver- 
well  says,  "  discovers  atoms,  though  they  be 
invisible  by  candlelight,  and  makes  them 
dance  naked  in  his  beams."  In  my  researches 
on  the  decomposition  of  vapors  by  light  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  these  "  atoms"  and  this 
dust.  It  was  essential  that  the  space  contain- 
ing the  vapors  should  embrace  no  visible 
thing ;  that  no  substance  capable  of  scattering 
the  light  in  the  slightest  sensible  degree  should 
at  the  outset  Of  an  experiment  be  found  in  the 
"  experimental  tube",  traversed  by  the  lumin- 
ous beam.  For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled  by 
tbe  appearance  there  of  floating  dust,  which, 
though  invisible  in  diflhse  daylight,  was  at 
once  revealed  by  a  powerfully  condensed 
electric  beam.  I  tried  to  intercept  this  matter 
in  various  ways;  and  on  October  6th,  18d8, 
prior  to  sending  the  air  through  the  dr3ring 
apparatus,  I  carefhlly  permitted  it  to  pass  over 
the  tip  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame.  The  floating 
matter  no  longer  appeared,  having  been  burnt 
up  by  the  flame.  It  was  therefore  organic 
matter.  When  the  air  was  sent  too  rapidly 
through  the  flame,  a  fine  blue  cloud  was  found 
in  the  experimental  tube.  This  was  the  smoke 
of  the 'organic  particles.  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  this  result;  for  I  had  thought, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  dust  of  our 
nir  was,  in  great  part,  inorganic  and  non-com- 
bustible. 

The  air  of  London  rooms  is  loaded  with  this 
organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  air  free  from 


its  pollution.  However  ordinary  jiaylight  may 
permit  it  to  disguise  itself,  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful electric  beam  causes  the  air  in  which  the 
dust  is  suspended  to  appear  as  a  semi-solid 
rather  than  as  a  gas.  Nobody  could  in  the 
first  instance  without  repugnance  place  the 
mouth  at  tbe  illuminated  focus  of  the  electric 
beam  and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there.  Nor 
is  the  disgust  abolished  by  the  reflection  that, 
although  we  do  not  see  the  nastiness,  we  are 
churning  it  in  our  lungs  every  hour  and 
minute  of  our  lives.  There  is  no  respite  to  tliia 
contact  with  dirt ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  should  from  time  to  Ume  suffer  from  its 
presence,  but  that  so  small  a  portion  of  it 
would  appear  to  be  deadly  to  man.  And  what 
is  this  portion?  It  was  some  time  ago  the 
current  belief  that 

SPIDSKIC  DI8BA8B8 

generally  were  propagated  by  a  kind  of  ma- 
laria which  consisted  of  organic  matter  in  a 
state  of  motor-decay;  that  when  such  matter 
was  taken  into  the  body,  through  the  lungs  or 
skin,  it  had  the  poww  of  spreading  there  the 
destroying  process  which  had  attacked  itself. 
Such  a  spreading  power  was  visibly  exerted  in 
the  case  of  yeast  A  little  leaven  was  seen  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump,  a  mere  speck  of  matter 
in  this  supposed  state  of  decomposition  being 
apparently  competent  to  propagate  indefinitely 
its  own  decay.  Why  should  not  a  bit  of  rotten 
malaria  work  in  a  similar  manner  within  the 
human  fVame.  In  1^86  a  very  wonderfbl  reply 
was  given  to  this  question.  In  that  year 
Gagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast 
plant,  a  living  organism,  which  when  placed 
in  a  proper  medium  feeds,  grows,  and  repro- 
duces itself,  and  in  this  way  carries  on  the 
process  which  we  name  fermentation.  Fer- 
mentation was  thus  proved  to  be  a  product  of 
life  instead  of  a  process  of  decay. 

FTTTBEFACnON  AND  FERMENTATION. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  yeast 
plant  independently ;  and  in  February,  1887,  ho 
also  announced  the  important  result,  that  when 
a  decoction  of  meat  is  efiectually  screened 
from  ordinary  air,  and  supplied  solely  with  air 
which  has  been  raised  to  a  high  temperature, 
putrefaction  never  sets  in.  Putrefiiction,  there- 
fore, he  affirmed  to  be  caused  by  sometliiug 
derived  from  the  air,  which  something  could 
be  destroyed  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
The  experiments  of  Schwann  were  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  Helmholtz  and  Ure.  But 
as  regards  fermentation,  the  minds  of  chemists, 
in  financed  probably  by  the  great  authority  of 
Gay-Lussac,  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  tha 
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actioD  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the  old  notion 
of  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  not  the 
living  yeast  plant,  but  the  dead  or  dying  parts 
of  it,  which,  assailed  by  oxygen,  produced  the 
fermentation.  This  notion  was  finally  ex- 
ploded by  Pasteur.  He  proved  that  the  so- 
called  **  ferments  ^  are  not  such ;  that  the  true 
lermentB  are  oiganized  beings  which  find  in 
the  reputed  ferments  their  necessary  food. 
8ide  by  side  with  these  researches  and  dis- 
eoveries,  and  fortified  by  them  and  others,  has 
ran  the  germ  theory  of  epidemic  disease.  The 
notion  was  expressed  by  Eircher,  and  fkvored 
by  Iiuinaus,  that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to 
germs  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the 
body,  and  produce  disturbance  by  the  develop- 
ment within  the  body  of  parasitic  life.  While 
it  was  still  struggling  against  great  odds,  this 
theory  found  an  expounder  and  defender  in 
the  president  of  this  institution.  At  a  time 
when  most  of  his  medical  brethren  considered 
it  a  wild  dream,  8ir  Henry  Holland  contended 
that  some  form  of  the 

GERM  THEORY 

was  probably  true.  The  strength  of  this  theory 
consists  in  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  contagious  disease  with  those  of 
life.  As  a  planted  acorn  gives  birth  to  an  oak 
competent  to  produce  a  whole  crop  of  acorns, 
each  gifted  with  the  power  of  reproducing  its 
parent  tree ;  and  as  thus  fVom  a  single  seedling 
a  whole  forest  may  spring,  so  these  epidemic 
diaeaaes  literally  plant  their  seeds,  grow,  and 
shake  abroad  new  germs,  which,  meeting  in 
the  human  body  their  proper  food  and  tem- 
perature, finally  take  possession  of  whole  popu- 
lations.  Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  beginning  in  a 
small  way  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  contrived 
in  seventeen  years  to  spread  itself  over  nearly 
the  whole  habitable  world.  The  development 
fix>m  an  infinitesimal  speck  of  the  virus  of 
imall-pox  of  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  charged 
with  the  original  poison,  is  another  illustration. 
The  reappearance  of  the  scourge,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dreadnought  at  Greenwich,  reported  on 
BO  ably  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Hr.  Busk,  receives  a 
BSttsfactoiy  explanation  fiom  the  theory  which 
ascribes  it  to  the  lingering  of  germs  about  the 
infected  place.  The  celebrated  physiologist 
and  physicist  Helmholtz  is  attacked  annually 
by  hay  fever.  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June  he  suffers  from  a  catarrh  of  the 
upper  air-passages ;  and  he  has  found  during 
this  period,  and  at  no  other,  that  his  nasal 
secretions  are  peopled  by  these  vibrios.  They 
appear  to  nestle  by  preference  in  the  cavities 
and  recesaea  of  the  nose,  for  a  strong  sneeze  is 


necessary  to  dislodge  them.  These  statements 
sound  uncomfortable,  but  by  disclosing  our 
enemy  they  enable  us  to  fight  him.  When  he 
clearly  eyes  his  quarry,  the  eagle's  strength  is 
doubled,  and  his  swoop  is  rendered  sure.  If 
the  germ  theory  be  proved  true,  it  will  give  a 
definiteness  to  our  efforts  to  stamp  out  disease 
which  they  could  not  previously  possess. 

PROTECTrVB  AGENCIES. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  dust  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  it  can  not  be  blown  away  by 
an  ordinary  l)ellows,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
place  of  the  particles  blown  away  is  in  this 
case  supplied  by  others  ejected  from  the 
bellows ;  but  if  the  nozzle  of  a  good  bellows  be 
filled  with  cotton  wool  not  too  tightly  packed, 
the  air  urged  through  the  wool  is  filtered  of 
its  fioating  matter.  This  was  the  filter  used 
by  Schroeder  in  his  experiments,  on  spontane- 
ous generation,  and  turned  subsequently  to 
account  in  the  excellent  researches  of  Pasteur. 
Since  1868  I  have  constantly  employed  it  my- 
self. The  cotton  wool,  when  used  in  sufiSclent 
quantity,  completely  intercepts  the  floating 
matter  on  its  way  to  the  lungs.  And  here  we 
have  revealed  to  us  the  true  philosophy  of  a 
practice  followed  by  medical  men,  perhaps 
more  fiom  instinct  than  from  actual  knowledge. 
In  a  contagious  atmosphere  the  phyRician 
places  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  and  in li ales 
through  it  In  doing  so  he  unconsciously 
holds  back  the  germs  of  the  air.  If  the  poison 
were  a  gas,  it  could  not  be  thus  intercepted. 
The  application  of  these  experiments  is  obvi- 
ous. If  a  physician  wishes  to  hold  back  fmm 
the  lungs  of  his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the 
germs  by  which  contagious  disease  is  said  to 
be  propagated,  he  will  employ  a  cotton  wool 
respirator.  After  the  revelations  of  this  even- 
ing such  respirators  must,  I  think,  come  into 
general  use  as  a  defense  against  contagion.  In 
the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  London  poor, 
where  tlie  isolation  of  the  sick  is  difflcult,.if 
not  impossible,  the  noxious  air  around  the 
patient  may  by  this  simple  means  be  restored 
to  practical  purity.  Thus  filtered,  attendants 
may  breathe  the  air  unharmed.  In  all  pn^ba- 
bility  tlie  protection  of  the  lungs  will  be  the 
protection  of  the  entire  system.  For  it  U 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  germs  wliich 
lodge  in  the  air-passages,  and  which,  at  their 
leisure,  can  work  their  way  across  the  mucous 
membrane,  are  those  which  sow  in  the  body 
epidemic  disease.  If  this  be  so,  then  disease 
can  certainly  be  warded  off  by  filters  of  cotton 
wool.  I  should  be  most  willing  to  test  their 
efficacy  in  my  own  person;   and  time  will 
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decide  whether  in  lung  diseases,  also,  the 
woolen  respirators  can  not  abate  irritation  if 
not  arrest  decay.  By  its  means,  so  ftr  as  the 
germs  are  concerned,  the  air  of  the  highest 
Alps  may  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  the 
inralid. 

THE   TOBACCO   EYIL. 


A  YOUNG  lady  friend  writes  very  forcibly 
to  vs  on  thb  subject.  She  feels  evidently 
that  the  practice  should  be  handled  without 
gloves : 

"  I  read  upon  your  pages  the  essay  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  entitled  *More  about  Babies;*  I  think 
it  very  good,  and  would  have  all  who  use 
tobacco  read  it,  and  consider  what  they  are 
doing,  and  where  the  sin  of  hereditary  habits 
lies.  How  can  a  child  help  learning  to  do 
what  it  is  forced  every  day  to  see  and  tmeU^ 
unless  God  has  given  it  a  marked  hatred  for 
auch  things.  We  form  societies  against  the 
sale  of  liquor,  and  why  should  we  not  against 
the  *  filthy  mouth  ^  practices,  and  shun  them  ? 
Tobacco  intoxicates  as  well  as  liquor,  yet  wo- 
men seem  scarcely  to  think  of  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  maFry  men  who  may  be 
said  to  be  *  tobacco  mad.' 

"  You  commented  on  the  piece  by  saying : 
'  Header,  this  is  a  good  theme  for  a  sermon. 
Why  not  ask  your  clergyman  to  prepare  a 
discourse  on  the  necessity  of  bodily  health  as 
well  as  of  spiritual  purity  ?  If  every  clergyman 
in  the  land  would  open  his  mental  battery 
on  the  curse  of  tobacco,  he  would  hit  many 
pinners  at  every  shot  ;*  I  would  add,  and  even 
himself;  for  nine-tenths  of  our  ministers 
practice  this  '  acquired  sin '  after  they  have 
been  called  to  preach  against '  original  sin.* 
I  don*t  believe  Paul  ever  used  tobacco,  for 
bis  epistles  are  full  of  denunciations  of  un- 
cleanliness.  Our  Saviour  said,  *Gk>  preach 
the  gospel,'  not  go  to  the  study  and  consume 
a  paper  of  tobacco  while  writing  one  sermon, 
as  I  have  known  some  ministers  do.  What 
a  discourse  that  must  be  which  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  tobacco  I  for  if  one  did  not  have 
his  tobacco  he  could  hardly  get  any  *  vim  * 
into  it;  bis  agitated  nerves  would  not  let 
him  think  clearly  and  forcibly. 

"  I  think  if  the  clergy  would  forsake  the 
practice,  and  preach  against  it,  their  people 
would  hear  and  forsake.  But  let  all  who 
Mnoke  or  chew  count  the  cost  to  them  in 


health  and  pocket.  The  moojay  expended 
by  some  individuals  in  this  way  would  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  buy  a  very  nice  liteazy, 
and  give  them  a  better  education  than  they 
now  have.  Clergy  and  laymen,  what  think 
ye! 

4»»     


llfOTHEK  PHASE  OP  HEBEBITT* 

IN  the  notice  we  have  before  given  of  late 
papers  which  have  discussed  the  sabject 
of  heredity,  we  have  fidled  to  discover  mach 
that  is  new  save  in  the  matter  of  sex-digitism 
so-called.    Besides  some  slight  allusion  to  thit 
recent  theory  that  the  alleged  pernicious  re- 
sults of  consanguineous  marriages  are  due  to 
the  breeding  in  and  concentration  of  previ- 
ously exciting  hereditary  taints  instead  of 
the  creation  of  new  ones,  little  or  nothing  is 
advanced  which  has  not  been  set  forth  be- 
fore, and  fresh  collections  of  facts  are  not 
adduced   to    confirm    the    old.    The   most 
strikmg  origmal  theory  on  this  head  which 
we  have  met  with  of  late  is  in  a  work  of 
Jiction.    ^^Many  a  truth  is  said  in  jest^  is 
applicable  to  its  author ;  and  we  also  strongly 
suspect  that  in  a  romantic  garb  our  Professor 
of  Physiology  has  clothed  an  interesting  fact 
relative  to  hereditary  transmission.    We  re* 
fer  to  the  remarkable   book  called  '^The 
Guardian  Angel.^'     Turning  aside  entirely 
from  the  controversial  theology  of  this  story, 
which  latter  we  can  not  too  much  admire  fbi 
its  strength  and  beauty,  we  call  attention  by 
a  word  only  to  the  physiological  thesis  pro- 
pounded in  it. 

The  heroine  is  made  to  inherit  from  her 
ancestors  on  one  side  tendencies  toward  those 
virtues  which  are  the  source  of  dignity,  safety, 
and  repose ;  but  also  qualities  from  her  fore- 
bears on  the  side  of  her  other  parent  of  wild, 
fantastic,  and  dangerous  passion.  At  one 
poiod  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  the 
second  set  of  influences  have  sway.  Events 
disclose  the  precipice  to  the  brink  of  which 
these  latter  have  brought  her,  and  noble  mo- 
tives, together  with  a  pure  affection,  woo  her 
to  her  better  nature^  which  now  develops  it- 
self rapidly.  She  finally  eAoMet  (mark  the 
words  1)  her  better  self. 

Now,  herein  is  wrapt  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  truth  which  writers  have  said  very  little 
about.    They  tell  us  that  a^child  inherits  the 
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pbjHCaJ  qomlities  of  one  puMit,  and  the 
nenUl  qiuUtie*  of  the  other  parent.  In  the 
Mme  breath  tliey  inform  us  that  sometimes 
the  ofipring  doM  not  receive  ita  parent's 
peealiarities  at  all,  but  those  of  one  or  another 
remote  ancestor.  The  phenomena  of  hered- 
i^  are  often  preBented  in  an  nndigeated 
matB,  and  haadlj  generalized,  bo  as  to  clash 
vitb  each  other.  The  fact  we  allude  to  is, 
that  occasionally,  at  least,  some  ancestral 
qualities  manifest  themselves  at  one  period 
of  life,  while  those  belonging  to  other  ances- 
ton  are  developed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  ex- 
iiteuce  of  the  same  individnaL  This  is  cer- 
lainlj  to  be  observed  in  physiognomy — the 
young  child  looking  like  one  parent,  and 
whoi  it  has  become  an  adolescent  or  adult, 
resembling  the  other.  Analogy,  we  know,  is 
not  proof.  Bnt  it  may  start  a  presumption 
m  favor  of  a  theory. — Boiton  Medieal  and  Sw- 
^eai  Journal. 

X    FILTEBIHe    BABBEL.. 

The  readen  of  the  PasENOLoaiCAL  Jourkal 
'  are,  as  a  class,  appreciative  of  good  fbod 
ud  drink.  Some  of  Ihem  may  live  in  regions 
Khcra  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  snppl;  of  pure  wa- 
ter, owing  either  to  the  doptli  to  whinh  wells 
Dost  be  sunk  to  find  it,  or  to  the  alkalis  which 
bnpregnale  the  solL  If  means  sre  taken  by  such 
to  uve  the  rain  water  shed  from  the  roob  of 
fhsii  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  and  that 
wsler,  or  so  much  as  may  bo  needed  for  do- 
mfsiic  purpoaes,  be  well  Altered,  they  will  be 
Shi*  10  eongratolate  themselves  on  having  wa- 
ter pare  and  clean,  and  suitable  as  drink. 
Ben  1*  an  engraving  of  a  simple  illter  vrhich 


ve  have  taken  &om  the  SeUniifie  Ameriean, 
sad  oow  reproduce,  witli  the  belief  tliat  It  iviU 
prove  of  use  to  some  of  our  readers 


A  represents  half  a  hogshead  or  other  dght 
barrel ;  B  a  porous  stone  buun  about  18  inches 
deep  and  8  inches  thick— or  a  doub'e-wall  bo«, 
having  the  space  between  the  walls  flileil  with 
clean  sand  and  charcoal,  and  the  walls  Uncly 
perforated,  may  be  used — through  which  the 
water  has  to  pass,  and  fastened  tu  the  bottom 
of  the  barreL  C  Is  a  piece  of  thin  lead  pipe, 
which  passes  through  the  water  to  introduce 
<dr  into  the  porous  basin ;  D  is  the  croaspleoe 
to  support  the  lead  pipe ;  £  is  a  tap  to  drww 
off  the  pure  water,  screwed  In  the  bottom  of 
the  barreL  A  small  bunghole  may  be  made  In 
the  side  of  the  barret  to  let  off  the  reflise  water 
when  it  requires  cleaning. 

When  the  porous  stone  veaael  is  used,  It  may 
be  cemented  to  the  bottom.  The  wooden  box, 
which  will  answer  equally  well,  may  be  nailed 


THE  BIET  OF  BKAIN-TTOBKEBS. 

THE  reasons  why  brain-workeis  need  a  bet- 
ter qnall^  and  larger  quantity  of  nutrition 
tlian  mechanics  and  laborers  are  the  following : 

1.  Labor  of  the  brsio  causes  greater  waste  of 
tissue  than  lalMT  of  the  muscles.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  Prof  Houghton,  three  hours 
of  hard  study  produce  more  important  clisngea 
of  tissue  than  a  whole  dny  of  muscular  labor. 
PhosphoniB,  which  is  a  prominent  Ingredient 
of  the  brain,  is  deposited  In  the  urine  after 
mental  labor,  and  recent  eipertments  have 
shown  that  by  chemical  czamiuation  of  theae 
phosphates  deposited,  it  IsposBlble  to  detemine 
whether  an  Individual  has  been  chiefly  using 
his  brain  or  his  muscles. 

That  the  brain  Is  the  organ  of  the  intellect  la 
now  as  well  eslublished  as  any  fkct  of  science, 
The  bruin,  being  the  noblest  organ  of  the  body, 
receives  a  greater  proportional  amount  of  blood 
than  any  other  part,  and  Is  of  coarse  corre- 
spondingly affected  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  nutrition.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-fifth  of  the  blood  goes  to  the  bralu,  though 
its  average  weight  Is  not  more  than  fifty  oun- 
ces, or  about  one-fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
body. 

3.  Brain- workers  as  a  class  are  more  active 
than  mechanics  or  laborers.  The  literary  mso 
need  never  be  idle,  for  his  thinking  powers — 
the  tools  of  his  trade — arc  always  at  band. 
Bulwer,  in  his  Caxtonlsna,  mentions  this  fact 
as  a  great  advantage  that  the  literary  man  haa 
overall  otiiers.  The  mechanic  has  a  deSnite 
task,  ttssigncd  for  certain  hours,  and  when  that 
is  over,  ho  feels  ftec  to  rest.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  powers  of  thought  and  composition 
are  only  interrupted  by  sleep,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  labor  is  measured  by  our  mental  disci- 
pline and  powers  of  endurance. 

3.  Brain-workers  exercise  more  or  less  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  brain. 
Even  the  most  secluded  book- worm  must  use 
his  muscles,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  and 
the  great  majority  of  literary  and  professional 
men  are  forced  to  take  systematic  and  vigorous 
exercise,  in  order  to  keep  their  brains  in  good 
working  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unedu- 
eated  and  laboring  classes,  while  they  toil  with 
their  hands  as  their  daily  necessities  require, 
are  apt  to  let  theh*  brains  lie  idle,  and  thus  the 
most  important  part  of  their  nature  undergoes 
comparatively  little  change,  except  that  which 
comes  fK>m  time  and  disuse. — Hawri  at  Mmis. 


PHRBNO-MAGlfETISM. 

BT  J.   WBflT  NBVIK8. 

ONE  of  the  most  positive  proofe  of  the  truth 
of  Phrenology  is  derived  from  experiments 
in  Phreno-Magnetism.  The  form  of  these  ex- 
periments is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  your 
readei's.  A  person  susceptible  to  magnetic  im- 
pressions is  thrown  into  a  state  of  trance, 
wherein  he  becomes  completely  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  operator,  who,  by  touching  various 
organs  of  the  brain,  induces  mental  conditions 
correspondent  to  tiie  phrenological  nomencla- 
ture, which  display  themselves  in  actions  so 
thoroughly  and  naturally  dramatic,  that  no 
actor  upon  the  stage  can  exceed  them  in  veri- 
similitude. ' 

When  these  experiments  were  first  at- 
tempted they  were  received  with  utter  disbe> 
lief  or  contemptuous  ridicule,  but  they  are  now 
accepted  phenomena  among  the  students  of 
that  enlarged  anthropology  to  which  Phrenol- 
ogy has  BO  largely  contributed.  A  sketch  of 
the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, as  accurate  as  memory  will  serve  me 
to  recall  it»  may  be  of  some  interest  historic- 
ally. 

In  the  year  1844 1  was  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Oazette,  then  the  only  afternoon  paper  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  noted  in  the 
literary  annals  of  this  country  as  having  been 
edited  by  tlio  two  poets  Edgar  A.  Poe  and 
Willis  Gaylord  Clarke,  and  by  the  historian 
of  American  poetry,  Hufus  W.  Griswold.  At 
that  time  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  humorous  au- 
thor of  "  Charcoal  Sketches,"  was  editor  of 
the  Fenntyhanian.    Mr.  Neal,  a  man  of  great 


and  varied  powers,  a  wit  and  humorist,  as  well 
as  a  political  writer  of  marked  ability,  was  of 
a  keenly  susceptible  nervous  temperament,  fh>m 
which  he  suffered  great  bodily  and  mental  in- 
convenience at  times.  He  had  put  himself 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  at  that  period  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  study  of  animal  magnetism,  by 
which  he  had  performed  some  remarkable 
cures,  and  with  which  he  had  most  success- 
fully alleviated  the  condition  of  Mr.  Neal.  In 
the  ordinary  mesmeric  manipulations  to  which 
he  subjected  his  patient,  Dr.  Mitchell  found 
that  he  went  readily  into  a  trance  condition, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  great  variety  of  mental 
powers,  and  that  these  powers  could  be  brought 
into  action  at  the  will  of  the  operator  by 
touching  any  one  of  the  phrenological  oi^gans. 
Astonished  at  this  wonderfiil  discovery,  Di; 
Mitchell  issued  cards  of  invitation  to  all  the 
then  most  prominent  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia press  to  be  present  at  a  9Mnee  at  his  house 
to  witness  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  I 
was  among  those  invited,  and  shall  never  for- 
get 'the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  expectation 
with  which  I  witnessed  this  opening  of  a  new 
vista  of  the  wonderAil  attributes  of  the  human 
soul.  There  were  present,  as  I  now  recollect, 
Mr.  Joseph  R  Chandler,  of  the  UmUd  8iai0$ 
Oautte^  the  Nestor  of  the  American  press,  as 
ho  was  then  called ;  Mr.  Robert  P.  Morris,  of 
the  PenMyltama  Inquirer  ;  Morton  McMichael* 
now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American;  Geo.  R  Graham,  of  Ora- 
ham*  a  Magaaine  ;  Louis  A.  Godey,  of  Godejfe 
Lad^e  Book  ;  William  £.  Wallace,  of  the  Philar 
delphia  /9»i»,  and  a  number  of  othen  whose 
names  and  persons  I  have  foigotten. 

After  Mr.  Neal  had  been  thrown  Into  the 
magnetic  state  under  the  manipulations  of  Dr. 
Mitchell,  he  responded  to  the  touch  of  any 
organ  of  his  brain  with  a  dramatic  power  of 
action  and  force  and  elegance  of  diction  that  I 
have  never  seen  exceeded  on  or  off  the  stage. 
When  Combativeness  was  excited,  he  became 
so  fierce  that  he  drew  a  small  knife  from  hb 
pocket,  attacked  an  imaginary  antagonist  upon 
the  floor  with  such  virulent  threats  as  to  cut 
th^  carpet,  and  finally  his  own  fingers  by  the 
shutting  to  of  his  weapon.  But  the  Doctor 
touching  the  organ  of  Humor,  his  whole  mood 
changed  instantaneously,  and  he  convulsed 
his  audience  with  laughter  by  such  stories  as 
those  who  knew  him  in  life  may  remember 
that  he  alone  could  tell.  Tune  being  eldted, 
he  attempted  to  sing  a  song,  a  thing  that  none 
of  his  friends  ever  knew  him  to  try  before. 
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When  Lanjg^age  was  tonched  by  the  Doctor,  he 
became  suddenly  talkative,  and  when  told  by 
hia  manipulator  that  he  was  in  presence  of  the 
aaeembl^  press  of  Philadelphia,  he  entered 
into  such  a  scathing  review  of  the  personal 
pecaliarities  of  all  of  them,  mentioning  several 
of  those  present  by  name,  that  the  Doctor  was 
fiiln  to  change  his  mood  out  of  consideration 
for  those  who  were  listening  to  such  withering 
sarcasm  upon  their  many  defects. 

Thus  tliroughout  the  whole  evening  did  Dr. 
IGtchell  play  upon  the  wonderfully  developed 
brain  of  this  man  of  genius,  eliciting  harmony 
or  discord  with  as  much  fiicility  as  a  performer 
upon  a.  pianoforte.  Under  the  influence,  Mr. 
Keal  improvised  a  poem  of  great  beauty,  and 
interspersed  it  with  touches  of  the  peculiar 
bumor  lor  which  he  was  famous. 

Host  of  those  who  witnessed  the  exhibition 
IMPunounced  it  a  deception  produced  by  collu- 
non  between  the  Doctor  and  his  patient,  but  I 
am  confident  that  it  was  not  so,  having  wit- 
nessed many  similar  experiments,  but  none  of 
BO  perfect  a  kind.  Mr.  Neal,  with  whom  I  was 
npon  intimate  terms  at  the  time,  assured  me 
upon  his  honor,  which  I  respected  as  much  as 
the  oath  of  most  other  men,  Uiat  he  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  anything  but  an  uneasy  dream 
(luring  the  process  of  the  experiments.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  whose  established  reputation  rendered 
his  word  equally  indisputable,  asserted  that 
they  were  wholly  fortuitous,  and  without  any 
pnconoert  whatever. 

From  these  experiments  I  date  my  belief  in 
the  truth  of  Phrenology  and  Phreno-Mesmer- 
iara,  nor  do  I  see  how  they  can  be  explained 
hj  any  other  poesible  theory.* 

What,  then,  is  this  soul  of  man,  expressing 
itself  thus  earnestly,  but  imperfectly,  through 
the  1)ody,  faintly  adumbrating  under  excitation, 
like  the  cartoon  of  a  great  artist,  all  those  mar- 
velous faculties  that  must  finally  make  it  the 
king  of  Nature  ?  What  miserable  skepticism 
is  that  which  denies  these  evident  truths  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  matter,  as  of  that  of  cause 
to  effect,  as  ttie  printed  or  written  word  ex- 
l^eases  the  more  or  less  keen  perception  of  the 
eternal  lofgM  or  reason  that  inspires  It  I  All 
that  we  can  positively  know  of  the  individual 
man  is  indicated  in  his  outward  form,  and 
through  the  study  of  that  only  shall  we  arrive 
at  the  most  determinate  notions  of  his  nature. 
Subjective  and  metaphysical  speculation  may 

•  ThoM  interested  In  thU  sabject  may  find  a  masa  of 
■tatter  relating  to  it  in  the  "  Library  of  Mcameriam  and 
Ffeycbology,^  publidMd  attUi  oflloe. 


induct  us  into  some  elementary  principles  of 
the  mind,  but  the  details  of  its  methods  of  ex- 
pression and  action,  all  that  can  be  of  most 
practical  use  in  the  daily  necessities  of  exist- 
ence, are  to  be  best  learned  from,  the  objective 
form.  • 

A  modem  writer  says.:  '*  Probably  the  most 
correct  theory  concerning  the  mind  is  that 
which  regards  the  brain  as  a  portion  of  organio 
matter  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  in  its 
substances,  or  plastic  motions,  the  impressions 
or  influences  which  radiate  from  outward  ob- 
jects." In  other  words,  the  eye  is  a  photo- 
graphic instrument,  and  the  brain  is  analogous 
to  the  prepared  plate.  But  besides  "  these  In- 
fluences which  copae  in  through  the  senses,  and 
are  caught  and  held  in  the  brain,  while  con- 
sciousness is  the  brain's  perception  of  its  own 
existence,*'  there  is  an  infinite  world  of  intu- 
ition to  which  the  brain  lies  open.  The  mind 
has  its  involuntary  powers  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  when  consciousness  is  deadened,. as  in  the 
experiments  Just  narrated,  the  will,  which  Is 
the  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  into  the 
focus  of  Individuality,  becomes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator.  We  are  all,  as.  it  were, 
more  or  less  positive  or  negative  mediums,' 
psychologized  by  our  predominant  ideas  or 
opinions,  or  else  by  stronger  wills  than  our^ 
own.  How  important,  then,  is  it  that  the  will 
should  be  exercised  in  true  direcUons,  and  that 
we  should  become  fkmlliar  with  our  own  na- 
tures, by  means  of  the  general  principles  fhr- 
nished  by  Phrenology  I  Without  such  study 
of  our  involuntary  powers  of  mind  and  body 
as  may  enable  us  to  measurably  control  them, 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  mere  automata, 
played  upon  by  any  stronger  will  with  which 
we  may  come  into  relation.* 
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"DISTANCE  LEIfDS  ENCHANTMENT/' 

WHO  originated  this  expression  I  know  not, 
but  a  truer  saying  never  emanated  firom 
the  mind  of  man.  It  applies  not  only  to  space 
but  to  time — to  the  past  and  to  the  fhture.  In 
looking  at  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, you  do  not  see  the  difficulties  of  ascent ; 
you  see  the  ups  and  downs,  the  blue  peaks 
rising  here  and  there,  the  valleys  between,  but 
all  looks  smooth  and  easy.  It  is  only  by  a 
near  approach  that  we  find  the  Jagged  peak, 


*  We  reepectftiUy  dieaent  firom  some  of  the  riewa  ad- 
vanced abore,  and  claim  that  other  proofs  establ!»hing 
the  tmth  of  Plirenology  rest  on  firmer  groonds  thaa 
thOBd  developed  by  motmeriam.— Bd.  A.  P.  J. 
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the  fHghtful  precipice,  the  darksome  cayera. 
£ven  the  valley,  so  lovely  in  the  distance,  may 
be  a  loathsome  swamp.  The  Udrsty  traveler 
in  the  desert  sees  in  the  distance  the  long- 
.«>Qght-for  water— beautifhl  lakes,  with  lovely 
islands  dotting  their  surface — ^livers  of  pellucid 
waters  gliding  gently  along,  on  whose  banks 
gro^f  the  lofty  palm ;  he  hastens  on,  to  find 
tiie  lovely  lakes  and  rivers  changed  to  sand-^ 
the  same  weary,  burning  sand  he  trod  before. 
Perhaps  he  sees  rivers  in  the  distance  yet,  and 
keeps  on  and  on  till  he  drops  from  exhaustion. 
80  with  us.  In  youth  we  look  forward  to  the 
realities  of  life,  and  distance  covers  them  with 
such  rose-colored  tints  that  we  build  air-castles 
in  anticipation,  and  never  doubt  their  reality. 
It  is  only  as  we  grow  to  manhood  that  we 
find  the  precipice,  tlie  caverns,  the  swamps ; 
that  the  gentle  eminence  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance is  of  fearful  height,  the  climbing  of  which 
may  take  years  of  toil,  and  that  the  beautiful 
lakes  and  rivers  of  youth  are  nothing  but  sand. 
How  many  there  are  who  sink  in  the  swamp 
.  of  Uighted  hopes — ^who  chase  the  mirage  of 
bappiness  in  the  desert  till  they  die  t 

Jtot  climb,  cUmb  the  mountains,  ye  adven- 
turous ;  you  may  not  reach  the  top,  but  you 
will  not  sink.  Dig,  dig  in  the  desert,  and  if 
you  go  deep  enough  you  will  surely  find 
Ivater ;  and  after  a  toiling,  useful  life,  when  old 
nge  comes  creeping  on,  distance  will  again 
lend  its  charms  to  cover  up  the  rough  spots  in 
life,  and  as  you  look  back  the  mountains  again 
will  appear  smooth  and  pleasant  b.  t. 


.m  M  iri 


THE    ART    OF    ENOBAYINe, 

Bl8TORICAI.LT      AND      DE8CRIPTIVKLY      CON- 

6IDEBXD. 


THIS  art  is  of  very  ancient  date,  for  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.     Boon 

4 

after  the  exodus .  from  Egypt,  God  com- 
mandcd  Moses  to  take  two  onyx  stones  and 
prrave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel, — twelve  names,  six  on  a  stone.  *'  With 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the 
engraving  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  on 
the  two  stones.'^  The  language  implies  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  art. 

The  earliest  history  we  have,  however,  of 
'the  art  of  taking  impressions  from  engraving 


dates  back  to  the  year  1450,  when  a  cele- 
brated sculptor  and  goldsmith,  resident  at 
Florence,  named  Finiguarra,  accidentally 
discovered  that  a  damp  cloth  laid  over  the 
designs  which  he  had  been  cutting  in  silver, 
retained  a  transcript  when  removed.  He 
immediately  began  to  use  the  discovery  for 
copying  his  designs,  and  to  him  is  awarded 
the  invention  of  copperplate  engraving. 

Albert  Durer,  bom  at  Nuremburg,  1471, 
an  eminent  painter,  sculptor,  engraver,  archi- 
tect, and  no  mean  author,  made  great  im- 
provements in  copperplate  engraving,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  wood  en- 
graving. Historians  place  the  number  of  his 
pictures  at  1,254  pieces. 

Lucas,  an  eminent  painter  and  engraver 
of  Holland,  improved  on  Durer.  Van  Ever- 
dingen,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  and 
engraver,  and  Rembnmdt,  a  very  eminent 
painter  and  engraver  of  the  Dutch  school, 
were  very  successful  in  the  art.  In  less  than 
one  hundred  years  after  the  invention,  some 
copies  after  the  great  masters  were  produced, 
which  have  hardly  been  surpassed.  Those 
of  Marco  Antonio  after  Raphael  were  so  ex- 
quisitely made,  that  it  is  said  the  great  pointer 
himself  was  delighted  with  them. 

Francesco  Hozzuoli,  an  eminent  painter, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Par- 
megiano,  bom  at  Parma,  1503,  has  beoi 
called  the  inventor  of  etching,  an  art  in  which 
he  greatly  excelled.  He  was  regarded  aa 
the  rival  of  Oorreggio,  with  whom  be  was 
personally  acquainted;  but  his  biographers 
say  that  he  owed  his  eminence  to  the  study 
of  Raph  aePs  works.  To  D  urer  is  also  ascribed 
the  honor,  and  vrith  more  probability,  as  he 
was  bom  thirty-two  years  prior,  and  excelled 
in  its  practice. 

Wilson  Lowrt  introduced  the  use  of 
diamond  points  for  etching,  and .  made  other 
useful  improvements  in  the  art,  and  was  the 
first  who  succeeded  in  what  is  called  techni- 
cally *^  biting  in  ^*  well  upon  steel,  an  account 
of  which  we  have  fully  described  farther  on. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  ruling  machine 
used  sometimes  by  engravers  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  engraving.  With  this  the  skies, 
backgrounds,  and  even  some  parts  of  the 
figures  are  ruled  in,  thereby  saving  immense 
labor  and  expense.  Those,  however,  who 
work  for  reputation  rarely  employ  it. 
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Lowry  was  bom  at  Whiteshaven,  1762. 
His  fiUher  was  a  portrait  painter.  For  thirty 
years  before  bis  death  he  was  engaged  by 
eminent  publisbens  on  their  most  extensively 
illastimted  works,  and  when  he  died,  1820, 
be  had  attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession* 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Philip  Adlbr,  a 
German  engraver,  founded  a  school  to  teach 
his  style  of  etching,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Hopfers  and  Hollar.  Hollar  was  an  eminent 
Bohemian  engraver,  bom  at  Prague,  1617. 
He  was  brought  to  England  in  1636  by  the 
£arl  of  Arundel,  on  his  return  from  the  em- 
bassy to  Vienna,  and  in  1640  was  appointed 
drawing-master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York. 

RsicBBAinyr  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others  in  his  tf^in^t. 

YiDo  Da  Carf{  has  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  kind  of  engraving  called  Manh 
OKurOy  or  more  properly  e2ard-ofr«S0tm>,  from 
the  Latin  darusy  clear,  and  otowrtM,  obscure. 
It  designates  light  and  shade  in  painting  or 
engraving. 

To  this  period  belongs  GmcLio  Bonasoni,  a 
Bolognese  painter  and  engraver.  In  the  lat- 
ter art  he  specially  excelled,  and  he  engraved 
many  of  the  chefs-d^oeuvres  of  Michael  An- 
gdo,  Raphael,  etc.,  in  a  style  of  g^reat  beauty. 

GsoKOB  Yb&tub,  an  eminent  English  en- 
graver, .was  bom  in  Westminster,  1684.  He 
worked  for  seven  years  under  Vandergucht. 
He  was  patronized 'by  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller, 
the  Earls  of  Oxfor.d  and  Burlington,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Among  his  engravings, 
which  amount  to  five  hundred,  are  the  heads 
for  Rapin's  *' England,*^  twelve  of  distin- 
guished poets,  and  portraits  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson  and  George  L  Horace  Walpole 
wa«  deeply  indebted  to  Vertue  for  the  ma- 
terials of  his  work, "  Anecdotes  of  Painting." 

KxcHOLAS  DoRioiTY  was  bom  in  France,  and 
became  the  engraver  of  Raphaers  celebrated 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  for  which  he 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
GeotgeL 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we 
give  a  more  special  notice  of  these  cartoons. 

A  cartoon  is  a  drawing,  on  pasteboard 
generally,  intended  as  a  model  to  be  copied 
in.  fresco  or  tapestry.  In  the  years  1518  and 
1514  Raphael  furnished  tea  designs  of  this 


sort  for  ten  tapestries,  intended  to  adorn  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  representing  events 
from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  displaying 
not  only  great  dignity  of  form  and  great 
power  of  grouping,  but  a  singular  depth  of 
thought  and  a  wonderful  dramatic  tact. 
These  were  executed  in  distemper  colors, 
chiefly  by  Francesco  Fenni,  a  disciple  of  Ra- 
phael, under  the  immediate  supervision  o€ 
the  great  artist.  (When  colors  are  mixed 
with  size,  whites  of  eggs,  or  other  unctuous 
or  glutinous  matter,  instead  of  oil,  it  is  said 
to  be  done  in  dittemper,) 

These  cartoons  (French  eaftaM)y^ete  copied 
in  tapestry  at  Airaa,  in  Flanders,  and  the 
perfected  copies  are  kept  in  some  of  the 
rooms  of  tbe  Vatican.  Seven  of  the  paste- 
board models,  after  various  vicissitudes,  in 
which  Cromwell  bore  his  part,  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
England,  and  these  are  those  referred  to  as 
being  engraved  by  Doiigny.  They  have  also 
been  engraved  admirably  by  G.  Greatbach, 
size,  17  by  19  each,  with  descriptive  text.  A 
few  years  since  they  were  imported  ^m 
London  to  this  country  by  H.  A.  Brown,  but 
whether  in  the  market  now  or  not  we  can  not 
say.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Boston,  has  them  in  his 
collection,  from  Holloway^s  plates,  but  these 
are  very  expensive,  $70  being  asked  for  the 
set.  They  represent  Paul  at  Athens,  Charge 
to  Peter,  Death  of  Ananias,  Elymas  the  Sor^ 
cerer,  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  Beauti- 
ful Gate,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  lustra. 

These  drawings  of  Raphael  for  the  loom 
are  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  finished 
work  of  this  great  artist. 

▲BTISTB'  PBOOFflL 

Many  persons  do  not  understand  what 
"proofe"  are,  and  why  they  are  so  much 
more  costly  than  ordinary  prints.  When  a 
plate  receives  its  last  touch  from  the  en- 
graver it  is  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 
Every  delicate  line  can  then  be  reproduced 
with  absolute  fidelity.  As  the  process  of 
printing  is  continued,  it  gradually  loses  its 
finer  features — ^its  sharpness  or  distinctness 
of  outline,  and  ite  softness  or  spiritual  ex- 
pression, if  the  picture  embodies  that  senti- 
ment Until  the  plate  is  entirely  worn  out, 
it  may  still  be  a  beautiful  subject ;  but  after 
some  hundreds  of  impressions  are  taken,  it  is 
not  capable  of  satisfying  the  critic^s  eye» 
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Usually  one  hundred  prints  are  taken  from 
a  plate,  and  generally  on  India  paper;  and 
usually  each  one  receives  the  engrayer^s  ^utp- 
graph.  These  are  denominated  "  artists' 
proofs." 

After  these  are  taken,  it  is  the  custom  of 
certain  publishers  to  have  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  of  the  engraver  cut  in  the  plate 
under  the  lower  comers  of  the  picture. 
Then  another  set  of  proofs  are  taken,  known 
as  '^  proo&  before  the  letter."  Their  number 
is  usually  limited  to  a  hundred. 

There  are  two  other  grades  of  proofs, 
known  as  *^  open-letter  proo&,"  and  '*  black- 
lettered,"  or  simply  "  lettered  proofs."  The 
open-letter  proofs  are  so  called  because  the 
title  is  cut  in  skeleton  letters ;  and  the  black- 
lettered  proofs  are  taken  after  the  skeleton 
letters  have  been  filled  out. 

Prints,  however,  as  a  rule,  are  divided  into 
three  classes  only  —  artists'  proofs,  India 
prints  (bearing  the  title  of  the  picture),  and 
plain  prints.  Plain  prints  are  on  white 
paper,  and  bear  the  title  of  the  picture.  It 
is  a  cheat  to  print  either  artists'  proofs  or 
India  prints  after  a  large  number  of  plain 
prints  have  been  taken. 

This  explanation  affords  a  valid  reason 
why  ^*  proofs  "  should  be  higher  in  price  than 
plain  prints.  With  an  honest  publisher,  one 
has  the  certainty  that  an  artist's  proof  is  the 
best  impression  that  has  been  made,  whereas, 
if  several  thousand  prints  are  struck  off,  some 
of  them  must  needs  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Few  people,  however,  are  particular  enough 
to  pay  the  extra  price,  when  a  good  print 
can  be  obtained,  usually,  for  half  the  sum. 

Jews'  prints  are  impressions  takep  from 
worn-out  English  steel  engravings.  After 
having  taken  as  many  impressions  as  a  just 
regard  for  their  reputation  will  allow,  some 
of  the  first-class  London  publishers  sell  the 
worn-out  plates  to  the  Jews,  who  retouch 
them,  and  sell  all  the  prints  they  can  take 
from  them  at  whatever  price  they  will  fetch. 
They  print  with  great  care,  and  often  succeed 
in  getting  very  good  impressions.  There  are 
respectable  publishers  in  the  United  States 
who  purchase  English  plates,  and  take  a 
great  many  impressions  from  them,  which 
they  sell  at  a  low  price.  In  this  way  pictures 
are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes ; 
and  so  long  as  the  publisher  does  not  palm 


them  off  for  a  superior  engraving,  or  at  a 
high  price,  they  are  honorable,  and  doing  a 
good  service. 

BTTLB8  OF  BNGRAVraG. 

Line  Engraving  is  executed  by  carefully 
cutting  into  the  plate  a  fae-^mile  of  the  pic- 
ture to  be  copied.  It  is  a  method  that  re- 
quires gref^t  judgment,  skill,  and  patience,  in 
order  that  the  finished  work  may  not  rather 
resemble  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  than  be  a  re- 
production of  the  lights  and  shades,  the 
delicate  blendings,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
original.  This  work  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
process  of  "  etching,"  which  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Spooner: 

*^The  plates  used  for  engraving  are  pre- 
pared by  the  manufacturer  for  use.  In  etch- 
ing,  the  ground  is  first  2aM{— that  is,  9overed 
with  a  coat  of  varnish,  capable  of  resisting 
the  aotion  of  nitric  acid.  Next,  the  usual 
method  is  to  lay  the  design,  previously  drawm 
on  paper  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  upon  the 
plate  (the  paper  being  previously  dampened, 
and  the  design  facing  the  ground) ;  it  is  then 
passed  through  a  rolling  press,  which  trans- 
fers the  design  from  the  paper  to  the  ground. 
The  lines  of  the  design  are  then  scratched 
down  to  the  metal  with  a  sharp  instrument 
called  an  etching  needle.  A  border  of  wax 
is  run  round  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  diluted 
nitric  acid  poured  on  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  sufficient  time  to  **  bite  in,"  or  corrode  the 
lines  made  with  the  etching  needle.  When 
the  lighter  parts  arc  sufficiently  litUny  the 
acid  is  poured  off^  such  parts  stopped  out 
with  varnish,  and  the  add  again  applied. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  alh  the  parts 
have  a  sufficient  depth  of  color.  The  work 
is  afterward  completed  with  the  graver  and 
burnisher.  Etching  with  a  soft  ground  is 
used  to  imitate  chalk  and  black  lead  draw- 
ings. For  this  purpose  a  soft  ground  is  pie- 
pared  with  wax  and  tallow,  or  lard,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature.  The  design  is 
secured  to  the  edge  or  comers  of  the  plate. 
A  point  then  traces  the  lines,  and  the  soft 
ground  underneath  adhering  to  the  paper  is 
removed  with  it." 

This  describes  the  process  when  etchings, 
properly  so  called,  are  produced ;  but  when 
used  merely  as  an  aid  to  line  engraving,  the 
acid  remains  only  a  few  minutes  and  is 
poured  off^  when  the  wax  is  removed,  and 
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the  engraver  finds  that  his  work  is  well  be- 
gan. Rembrandt  and  others  of  the  old 
masters  were  in  the  habit  of  reproducing 
their  compositions  in  this  way,  and,  indeed, 
made  impromptu  sketches  with  the  etching 
needle ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  per- 
fect master  of  design  and  drawing. 

After  the  etching  is  completed,  the  en- 
graver finishes  the  work  with  the  grayer  (a 
sbarp  three-cornered  chisel),  the  scraper,  and 
tlie  burnisher.  Months  are  usually  required 
to  finish  eren  a  small  plate,  and  instances 
are  known  where  engravers  have  spent  sev- 
eral  years'  labor  on  a  single  picture.  We 
who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  little  realize 
the  slow  processes  and  difficulties  of  the  artist. 

Stippte  Engraving  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  lor  doing  the  fiesh  in  portraits,  for 
delicate  transitions  of  light  and  shade,  and 
for  satins,  laces,  and  silks.  The  effects  are 
produced  by  the  cutting  of  small  dots,  the 
shadows  being  made  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  dots.  Charming  effects 
are  sometimes  produced  by  this  method,  but 
the  process  is  a  difficult  one,  ranking  next  in 
this  respect  to  line  engraving.  Bot^i  line  and 
r>tipple  are  now  fi^quently  combined  in  en- 
graving. 

The  Halls  of  England  are  said  to  excel  all 
otheiB  in  stipple,  and  ^*The  Daughter  of 
Erin,"  "An  Revoir,»'  and  the  "Gallery  of 
Beauty,"  are  cited  as  remarkable  examples 
of  this  style.  Of  our  American  engravers, 
Mr.  Ferine,  of  New  York,  bears  away  the 
palm ;  and  when  that  popular  engraving  "  The 
Better  Land''  was  published,  an  art  critic 
aaid  of  it,  "  We  can  not  detect  in  it  any  in- 
feriority to  most  of  the  works  of  either  of  the 
Halls,  who  are  regarded  as  masters  of  stipple 
engraving."  Another  says:  "It  is  reg^arded 
— ^we  believe  justly — as  the  finest  stipple  and 
line  engraving  ever  executed  in  America  on 
90  large  a  scale."  Our  people  showed  their 
appreciation  of  it  by  purchasing  ld,000  copies 
in  a  very  short  time. 

MBZZOmVT. 

Mczzotinto  Engraving,  from  itmsio,  middle, 
half,  and  tinto^  Latin  tmctM^  painted.  For 
an  accurate  description  of  this  method«of  en- 
graving we  are  indebted  to  one  who  stands 
unrivaled  in  the  art  among  <tur  American 
engravers.  Wishing  to  haVe  this  process 
clearly  and  accurately  defined,  it  being  great- 


ly misapprehended  by  many,  and  understood 
by  few,  we  solicited  a  statement  of  the  meth- 
od, which  was  promptly  and  kindly  fur- 
nished. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the 
discovery  of  this  style  that  is  reliable.  There 
is  a  legend  in  connection  with  its  origin 
something  on  this  wise:  Charles  L,  while 
engaged  in  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions 
with  his  usual  attendants  or  huntsmen,  was 
attracted  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  attendants 
there  had  been  carved  or  wrought  a  name 
with  a  fancy  device,  which  proved  to  have 
been  accomplished  upon  the  rust  which  had 
accidentally  accumulated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  barrel,  the  rust  having  been  removed  in 
such  a  manner  by  the  use  of  a  common  pen- 
knife as  to  leave  the  name  in  bright  and 
brilliant  outlines.  From  this  it  is  supposed 
was  afterward  developed  the  beautiful  art  of 
mezzotinto  engpraving,  which  in  its  practical 
application  to  the  development  of  pictures  is 
of  quite  modern  date,  not  more  than  about  a 
half  century.  It  has  given  to  the  engraver 
the  means  by  which  the  emotions  of  the 
painter  and  his  inspirational  conceptions 
have  been  more  successfully  transferred  by 
the  engraver  to  his  plate  in  delicate  touches, 
mffre  resembling  those  of  the  brush  than  any 
other  style  of  engraving. 

Pure  mezzotinto  engravings  were  for  a  time 
very  popular,  but  it  was  found  that  this  style 
did  not  give  sufficient  texture,  and  after  the 
taking  of  a  few  thousand  impressions  its 
piquancy  was  considerably  lost,  so  that  now 
nearly  all  engravers  who  were  educated  in 
this  style  have  had  recoune  to  line  and  stip- 
ple combinations,  which  has  brought  about 
an  improved  stage  of  advancement  on  for- 
mer methods.  Sometimes  aquatint  is  traced 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  engraving, 
a  style  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
These  methods  render  the  plates  far  more  en- 
durable, so  that  many  thousand  impressions  * 
can  be  taken  before  they  become  worn. 

Mezzotinto  engraving  is  performed  on  steel 
plates,  of  the  same  quality  and  hardness  as 
line  or  stipple.  The  first  process,  according 
to  the  primitive  method,  is  to  raise  a  slight 
roughness  or  barb  over  the  part  of  the  surface 
that  is  to  be  engraved,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
surface  to  hold  the  ink,  which  would  others 
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wise  gather  in  blotches  when  laid  on  by  the 
printer's  roller.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
an  instrument  called  a  cradle  or  rocker,  a 
steel  instrument  resembling  a  chisel,  with  a 
spherical  face  cut  into  fine  sharp  points,  va- 
rying in  width  according  to  the  texture  re- 
quired. This  is  fitted  to  a  handle,  and  by  a 
dexterous  movement  of  the  hand  is  rocked 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  until  the  requi- 
site indentations  are  made,  resembling  the 
dots  of  stippling,  but  seen  only  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying-glass.  The  picture  is  then 
made  by  rubbing  off  the  burs  with  scrapers 
and  burnishers  wherever  die  lights  are  de- 
sired; and  when  very  deep 'shadows  are  re- 
quired, the  plate  is  roughened  still  more 
with  the  cradle  or  the  ruletto. 

We  will  now  give  the  modem  improved 
method  of  combined  styles  as  it  has  been 
furnished  us  by  the  artist. 

'^  The  first  process  in  engraving  in  mesEO- 
tint,  according  to  t^e  more  approved  modem 
form,  is  to  secure  a  good  outline  of  the  nub- 
ject  to  be  copied,  carefully  and  accurately 
done  as  in  other  styles  upon  gelatine  paper, 
with  a  sharp  needle  or  x>oint  The  lines 
thus  traced  are  filled  in  with  the  scrapings 
from  an  ordinary  lead  penciL  Upon  the 
smooth  face  of  the  steel  plate  is  then  laid  an 
ordinary  etching  ground,  which  is  a  conftpo- 
sition  of  white  wax.  Burgundy  pitch,  borax, 
and  asphaltum,  which  resists  oiL  This  is 
laid  by  beating  the  plate  and  applying  the 
ground,  then  using  a  silk  or  kid  dabber  dex- 
terously over  the  surface,  producing  an  even 
ground.  When  this  preparation  is  sufflciettt- 
ly  cool,  the  previously  prepared  outline  is 
transferred  by  laying  the  gelatine  doth  with 
the  traced  side  down  upon  the  same  in  the 
exact  place  desired ;  then  by  gently  rubbing 
over  the  back  of  the  tracing  with  a  burnisher, 
the  outline  is  left  distinctly  marked  upon  the 
ground;  the  paper  is  then  removed,  and  the 
outline  serves  to  guide  the  etcher  in  his  work. 
The  etching  is  then  commenced,  by  the  use 
of  a  simple  ppint  of  steel  and  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  lines  and  dots  are  cajfefiilly  and 
dexterously  worked  through  the  ground, 
leaving  the  steel  bare  at  every  stroke.  When 
completed,  a  wall  of  wax  is  built  sufficiently 
high  around  the  work  to  prevent  the  acid 
from  running  off  the  plate.  The  acid  is  then 
poured  on,  nitric  and  acetic  or  nitric  and 


water  being  generally  used  for  most  purposes, 
in  strength  according  to  depth  or  strength 
of  the  desired  work. 

This  process  requires  great  dexterity  and 
Judgment  The  add  must  be  removed  quick- 
ly for  the  more  delicate  lines,  and  water  ap- 
plied to  remove  all  traces  of  acid,  whi^ 
being  poured  off,  the  surface  is  blown  dry  by 
the  use  of  a  common  bellows.  The  lines 
which  are  then  bitten  sufikiently  are  closed 
up  with  asphaltum  varnish,  and  the  biting 
resumed  as  at  first  until  the  work  is  com^ 
pleted.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  mean 
time  to  prevent  the  filling  in  of  the  lines  with 
the  -.sediment  produced  by  the  corrosion. 
This  is  obviated  by  stirring  the  aoid  contin- 
ually with,  a  common  camd's  hair  pencil. 
The  wall  of  wax  is  then  removed,  and  the 
ground  likewise,  by  the  application  of  ter- 
pentine, dissolving  the  same.  Such  parts  of 
the  work  which  require  deeper  corrosion  may 
be  rebitt^  by  laying  a  rebiting  ground,  which 
is  a  very  delicate  process,  covering  only  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  steel,  and  leaving  the 
lines  clear  and  silvery  in  appearance,  and  en- 
tirely firee  from  the  ground.  The  same  pro- 
cess with  the  acid  is  then  employed  as  with 
the  first  bite.  After  this  the  etching  is  carved 
and  worked  up  with  the  graver,  or  mixed 
with  ruled  or  roulette  work.  To  produce  a 
better  texture,  if  a  portrait,  the  head  may  be 
stripped  throughout,  or  simply  the  features 
and  shadows.  In  either  case,  when  the  pre- 
parations of  etching  and  stippling  are  com- 
pleted, it  is  then  ready  for  the  mezzotint 
ground.*'  This  is  the  same  as  previously  de- 
scribed in  pure  messsotinto,  so  that  we  need 
not  repeat  it. 

The  ground  thus  prepared  is  ready  for  the 
scraper,  and  is  remc^ed  ftom  the  plate  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  required.  In  the  case 
of  the  highest  lights  it  is  entirely  removed. 
In  the  manipulations  of  the  mezzotint  scraper, 
it  resembles  very  much  the  feeling  and  work 
of  the  painter  upon  his  canvas,  except  in 
this  case  he  places  in  colors  with  the  brush, 
while  the  mezsotint  engraver  removes  color. 
After,  the  subject  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
finishing  state,  the  skillful  and  more  delicate 
touches  are  made  by  the  aid  of  the  burnisher, 
dry  point,  and  graver.  This  requires  the 
finest  Judgment  and  most  exquisite  feeling, 
and  develops  the  artistic  qualities  and  the 
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BjBteries  of  the  art.  The  mechanical  execn- 
turn  of  a  plate  may  be  ever  so  good,  and  yet 
without  the  gpreat  requisite  of  artistic  com- 
pleteness it  proves  an  unfinished  failure. 

Hezzotinto  engraving  to  be  successfully  used 
is  not  easily  acquired,  but  requires  a  median* 
leal  ingenuity  and  studied  experience,  to- 
gether with  artistic  genius  quite  equal  to  any 
other  styles  of  engraving.  Its  blended  soft* 
ness  in  the  rendering  of  flesh,  however,  gives 
it  a  predominance  over  other  styles  if  proper- 
ly wrought  in  combination  with  them.  The 
most  exquisite  renderings  of  flesh,  by  that 
pifnoe  of  meaiotint  engravers,  Samuel  Cou- 
ains,  Esq.,  of  Ebgland,  ought  to  give  to  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  engraving  the  war- 
rant of  eneouragement  which  it  rightfully 
daimsL 

Aquatint  Engniving--a^riia,  water,  and  tM^ 
tOy  dye — a  method  of  engraving  by  aquafortis, 
by  which  an  effect  is  produced  resembling  a 
drawing  in  water  color  or  India  ink.  This 
peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  covering  the 
plate  after  the  outlines  of  the  design  have 
been  etched  with  a  granulated  ground,  which 
permits  the  acid  to  act  only  in  the  interstices 
of  its  grain,  now  formed  by  pouring  over  the 
plate,  in  an  inclined  position,  a  solution  of 
resin  in  alcc^L  Originally  the  ground  was 
formed  by  sifting  over  the  plate  a  fine  pow- 
der of  rean,  or  of  resin  and  asphaltum,  and 
then  heating  the  plate;  but  this  method  is 
now  obsolete.  This  style  of  engraving  is  in- 
deed but  little  practiced  now;  it  is  some- 
times used  in  connection  with  other  styles  for 
rqiresenting  delicate  skies  and  flat  surfaces. 
It  is  best  executed  on  copper.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  successftil  ground,  which  is 
pontively  essential  for  the  corrosive  process^ 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  tdkcts  the  laying 
of  a  suitable  ground,  so  that  on  some  days  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 

Aquatints  are  sometimes  printed  in  colors, 
that  is,  two  or  three  dififerent  colored  inks ; 
are  employed  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
plate.  The  colore  are  careftilly  put  on  those 
parts  of  the  plate  where  they  are  required, 
with  ink  balls,  or  dabbers,  and  the  impression 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  style  is 
better  adapted  for  colored  prints  than  for 
plain.  61  Kon,  a  Frenchman,  invented  this 
method  about  176$,  and  introduced  it  into 
England  about  17a0.    . 


BAinL  NOTE  BNOBAVINO 

is  done  in  pure  line.  The  vignettes  are  en- 
graved on  separate  dies  of  thick  steel,  and 
are  executed  with  reference  to  obtaining  as 
good  and  perfect  transfers  as  possible.  The 
time  expended  in  producing  some  of  the 
vignettes  on  tiie  ICational  currency  is  im- 
mense. The  die  when  completed  may  be 
transferred  on  a  soft  steel  roller,  which  of 
courae  receives  the  work  reversed ;  this  roller 
is  then  hardened  and  the  work  impressed 
upon  a  flat  steel  plate  to  print  from,  and  in 
its  proper  position  on  the  plate.  Other  de- 
vices, numerels,  lathe  work,  etc.,  may  be  im* 
pressed  in  like  manner,  and  the  whole  com- 
bined and  touched  up  by  the  hand  of  a  skill- 
fbl  engrever.  Bank  note  engreving  does  not 
allow  of  much  soope  for  artistic  rendering, 
the  flgures  generally  being  very  small  and 
the  work  necessarily  mechanical  in  the  ex- 
treme. Yet  many  beautifhl  designs  have 
been  wrought  out  in  this  microscopic  l»anch 
of  the  art  of  engraving. 
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ITS    BBGINNIKO. 

THE  history  of  Yale  College  dates  almost 
from  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Kew 
Haven.  The  same  appreciation  of  education 
that  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  Harvard 
while  Massachusetts  was  struggling  with  the 
adversities  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  led  to  a 
propositicm  to  establish  a  similar  institution 
in  each  of  the  New  England  colonies.  But 
this.  Harvard  justly  opposed,  arguing  that  the 
patronage  of  all  the  settlements  could  scarcely 
sustain  one  college,  and  that  to  establish 
another  would  be  to  sacrifice  both.  So  the 
project  was  abnndoned,  and  in  its  stead  we 
find,  in  1644,  a  provision  for  the  relief  of 
poor  scholan  in  the  College  ^*  at  Cambridge 
in  the  Bay,  aid  was  solicited  from  every  one 
whose  heart  is  willing  to  contribute  there- 
unto, of  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it** 
In  1662  the  subject  was  again  revived,  but 
the  testimony  of  *Hhe  most  understanding 
men  of  Kew  Haven  town  "  asserted  that  town 
"  to  be  a  place  of  no  comfortable  subsistence 
for  the  present  inhabitants  there."  How 
I  much  it  suggests  of  privations,  of  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  accustomed  comforts,  of  the  struggle 
for  a  frugal  livelihood,  of  the  want  of  imple- 
ments, and  of  mechanics  to  make  and  use 
them,  and  of  anxious  vigilance  against  the 
Indians,  whom  they  had  found  jealous, 
stealthy,  and  treacherous. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
number  of  towns  in  .Connecticut  was  but 
twenty-eight,  with  a  population,  according 
to  Trumbull,  of  not  more  than  15,000,  and 
'^  these  scattered  and  poor,  exhausted  by 
Indian  wars,  with  little  commerce,''  and 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  th&  products 
of  their  fields  and  folds  for  subsistence  and 
clothing.  But  in  the  midst  of  cares  and  dis- 
comforts that  seem  enough  to  have  absorbed 
all  their  energies,  the  plan  was  faithfully 
cherished.  There  were  very  good  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  long,  tedious  horse-back  ride  through 
the  wilderness,  the  unfrequent  and  uncertain 
correspondence  depending  on  the  chance 
conveyance  of  a  neighbor's  saddle-bags  were 
enough  to  make  parents  hesitate  to  send  and 
the  sons  to  go  so  far  from  home.  It  was  the 
topic  of  many  a  neighborly  gathering  and 
of  many  a  fireside  talk,  and  at  last  the  little 
germ  that  had  patiently  waited  its  hour, 
commenced  its  life. 

The  intention  had  been  to  establish  an 
Institution  under  the  patronage  of  the 
churches,  and  to  call  it  **  The  School  of  the 
Church;"  but  this  was  superseded  by  a 
broader  and  ,more  liberal  plan,  including 
''  the  arts  and  sciences."  President  Clap,  in 
his  ^* Annals,"  observes  that  "the  original 
design  of  colleges  and  superior  schools  of 
learning  was  to  educate  young  men  for  the 
ministry,"  and  quaintly  iiistalLs  *' Samuel, 
Elijah,  and  Elisha"  as  ''Presidents  of  the 
Schools  of  the  Prophets." 

Ten  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
colony  were  nominated  and  agreed  upon  by 
a  general  consent,  both  of  the  ministers  and 
people,  to  stand  as  trustees  '*  to  found,  erect, 
and  govern  a  college."  They  were  "The 
Bev.  Mr.  James  Noyes,  Stonington;  Israel 
Chauncy,  Stratford;  Thomas  Buckingham, 
Saybrook  ;  Abraham  Pierson,  Killingworth , 
Samuel  Mather,  Windsor;  Samuel  Andrew, 
Milford;  Timothy  Wood  bridge,  Hartford; 
James  Pierpont,  New  Haven;'  Noadiah  Rus- 
sell, Middletown ;  Joseph  Webb,  Fairfield." 


In  the  year  1700  these  ministers  met  in 
New  Haven,  and  adding  one  other  to  thdlr 
number,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  college.  Not 
long  afterward  they  held  another  meeting  in 
Branford,  to  which  each  member  brought  a 
number  of  books  and  presented  them  with 
the  unostentatious  formula,  "I  give  these 
books  for  the  founding  a  college  in  this 
colony." 

About  forty  volumes  were  thus  contributed, 
to  which  additions  both  of  money  and  books 
were  made. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  of  Branford,  was  the 
first  librarian,  and  the  books  remained  there 
in  his  care  the  three  following  years ;  they 
were  then  removed  to  Killingworth. 

A  charter,  drawn  up  with  all  the  tautology 
that  characterizes  legal  papers,  was  passed 
"  by  the  Qovemor  in  Council  and  Represen- 
tatives of  his  Mijesty's  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  General  Court  assembled  at  New 
Haven,  October  9th,  1701,"  entitled  "  An  act 
of  liberty  to  erect  a  collegiate  school." 

The  purposes  of  that  school  are  d^fined^ 
utt  forih^  and  daborctUd  in  the  following 
preamble : 

"  WheretUy  several  well-diq[>osed  and  pub* 
lie-spirited  persons,  of  their  sincere  regard 
to  and  zeal  for  upholding  and  propagating 
of  the  Christian  Protestant  Religion  by  a 
succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men, 
have  expressed  by  petition  their  earnest  de- 
sires that  full  liberty  and  privilege  be  grant- 
ed unto  certain  undertakers  for  the  founding, 
suitably  endowing,  and  ordering  a  Collegiate 
School  within  his  Majesty's  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, wherein  youth  may  be  instructed 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who,  through  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  Qod,  may  be  fitted  for 
public  employments  both  in  church  and  dvil 
state." 

To  the  clergymen  who  had  been  approved 
as  trustees, "  full  right,  liberty,  and  privilege 
was  granted  to  them  and  their  successors  to 
erect,  form,  direct,  order,  establish,  and  im- 
prove,  and  at  all  times,  in  all  suitable  ways 
for  the  future,  to  encourage  said  school  in 
such  convenient  place  or  places,  and  in  such 
form  or  manner,  etc."  They  were  also 
endowed  with  the  "  oversight,  full  and  com- 
plete right,  liberty,  power,  and  privilege  to 
furnish,  direct,  manage,  order,  improve,  and 
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encourage  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  times 
hereafter,  the  said  Collegiate  School/* 

Vested  with  such  mirestricted  powers,  all 
they  lacked  was  the  College  itself,  or,  as 
'vrith  judicious  modesty  it  was  mentioned, 
"Collegiate  School,"  " that  it  might  the 
better  stand  in  wind  and  weather ;  '*  and  the 
means  to  furnish,  direct,  manage,  etc.,  that 
achool. 

This  not  altogether  insignificant  deficien- 
cy was  parUy  remedied  by  a  donation  of 
600  acres  in  Killingly,  and  *'  all  the  glass  and 
nails  which  should  be  necessary  to  build  a 
college  house  and  hall:"  this  timely  gift 
was'  made  by  a  Norwich  gentleman,  James 
Fitch.  The  College  was  located  at  Saybrook, 
and  the  Rey.  Israel  Chauncy,  of  Stratford, 
was  appointed  the  first  Rector.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second 
president  of  Harvard,  and  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  scholarship.  He  declined,  and  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Kenilworth  (Kil- 
llngworth),  was  appointed  his  successor.  He 
received  his  education  at  Harvard,  where  he 
graduated  in  16G8. 

The  liberal  impulse — ^better  than  impulse, 
the  generous,  self-denying  principle  that  had 
helped  Harvard  in  its  struggles — was  already 
receiving  its  reward. 

Tale,  for  many  years,  was  indebted  to 
Harvard  for  its  presidents,  and  a  pleasant 
bond  of  reciprocity  unites  the  two  oldest 
American  Universities. 

Rector  Pierson  "was  a  hard  student,  a 
good  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  a  wise, 
steady,  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his 
conduct.  He  was  for  many  years  a  faithful 
and  well-respected  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Kllingworth." — Clap^9  Annah,  He  proved 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  selected  him,  and 
his  own  administrative  abilities,  by  a  gov- 
ernment so  judicious  as  to  secure  the  appro- 
bation of  all  the  friends  of  the  College. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  was  used  as  a  text-book 
by  the  students  for  many  years.  He  con- 
tineed  his  residence  at  Eillingworth,  which 
adjoins  Saybrook,  his  people  strongly  oppos- 
ing any  change,  and  the  pecuniary  induce- 
ments the  trustees  were  able  to  offer  him 
being  too  slender  to  make  a  removal  wise. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence. 
Tale  Coll^^  like  Miss  Alcotf  s  ^^  church  of 


one  member,"  had  but  one  pupil,  Jacob  Hem- 
ingway. Afterward  seven  others,  who  had 
been  preparing  under  private  instruction, 
joined  themselves  to  the  solitary  man.  Their 
recitations  were  made  to  the  rector  and  to 
the  one  tutor  of  the  infant  college. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  conunencements 
were  private,  "to  avoid  expense."  At  the 
first  one,  held  at  Saybrook,  September  13th, 
1702,  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  college, 
there  w6re  tix  graduates.  Rector  Pierson 
held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Trumbull  as  occurring  March 
6th,  1704 ;  President  Clap  gives  the  date  as 
April,  1707.  In  the  library  of  Tale  College  is 
an  ancient,  substantial,  and  very  comfortable 
chair  that  belonged  to  Rector  Pierson.  It  is 
of  oak,  dark  with  age;  has  an  upright  pan- 
eled back,  fiaring  arms,  and  a  wooden  seat 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew,  of 
Milford,  was  appointed  rector  pro  tempore. 
The  senior  class  removed  to  Milford  to  be 
under  his  instruction,  and  the  other  students, 
about  twenty,  remained  in  Saybrook  under 
the  supervision  of  two  tutors.  The  locating 
of  the  College  fX  Saybrook  had  been  con- 
sidered a  temporary  matter,  and  much  dis- 
satisfaction prevailed  among  the  students, 
who  were  boarded  in  private  families,  often 
at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  recita- 
tion-rooms, and  that  dissatisfaction  at  last 
developed  into  open  disrespect  toward  the 
tutors,  whom  they  were  so  unreasonable  as 
to  find  fault  with  for  being  too  young,  a 
fault,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  that  they 
mended  as  fast  as  time  would  permit. 

The  trustees  summoned  the  students  to  a 
tribunal  in  April,  1716,  **to  explain  the 
causes  of  their  uneasiness  and  disorder." 
The  testimony  was  indefinite,  and  the  per- 
plexed oflicials  were  fain  to  purchase  peace 
by  a  compromise  with  the  contumacious 
young  gentlemen  who  had  permission  to  go 
where  they  chose  for  instruction  till  the  next 
commencement. 

Most  of  them  went  to  Wethersfield,  to  be 
taught  by  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams ;  ''  some 
went  to  other  places,"  and  a  few,  contented 
and  law-abiding,  remained  at  Saybrook.  But 
these  fied  from  the  small-pox  that  broke  out 
in  that  place,  and  showed  their  confidence 
in  the  hospitality  of  East  Guilford  people, 
by  taking  refuge  with  them. 
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The  permission  **  to  encourage  said  school 
in  such  place  or  pUuiet^^  proved  not  an 
altogether  useless  provision.  Several  towns 
clamored  for  its  removal  to  their  limits,  and 
the  trustees  found  themselves  the  unenvied 
arbiters  of  a  dispute  in  which  selfish  and 
local  interests  were  argued  more  vigorously 
than  those  of  the  College. 

At  a  final  meeting  convened  at  New 
Haven,  in  October,  1717,  their  formal  an- 
nouncement of  its  establishment  at  that  place 
terminated  its  nomadic  existence.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  by  them  for  this  decision  wei^ 
'Hhe  difficulty  of  keeping  it  at  Saybrook, 
which  arose  partly  from  the  uneasiness  of  the 
scholars,  partly  from  the  continual  endeavor 
of  some  to  carry  it  to  Hartford,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  at  too  great  distance  A'om 
the  sea,  and  would  no  ways  accommodate 
the  Western  colonies  "  (New  York  and  New 
Jersey).  **  They  looked  upon  New  Haven  to  be 
in  itself  the  most  convenient  place  on  account 
of  the  commodiousness  of  its  situation,  the 
ag^reeableness  of  the  air  and  soil,  and  the 
cheapness  of  commodities/'  They  were  alac 
infiuenced  by  an  argument  tiiat  rarely  fails : 
a  liberal  subscription  of  £700  sterling  for  a 
college  building.  The  library  was  increased 
by  two  valuable  donations,  one  collection 
numbering  over  800  volumes,  including  a 
gift  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  his  own 
works. 

Gov.  Yale  made  a  further  contribution  of 
books,  and  also  completed  the  necessary 
amount  to  finish  the  building. 


NATHAN    C.    ELY,* 

?RB8.  FABHBB8*  CLUB,  AMSBICAN  mSTITUTB. 

MR.  ELY  Stands  five  feet  eight  inches 
'  high ;  weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds ;  is  well  proportioned ;  has  a  light, 
flexible,  quick,  and  steady  step ;  a  clear, 
musical,  and  ringing  voice;  a  counte- 
nance fall  of  kindness,  dignity,  and  de- 
cision. His  hair  is  quite  dark,  almost 
black;  his  eyes  are  dark,  and  his  skin 
possesses  a  healthy,  peachy  hue.  Since 
1 830,  a  record  of  his  weight,  taken  from 

*  The  aocompanyliig  portoalt,  though  well  engrtTed, 
eomes  Ikr  ehort  of  doing  JoBtioe  to  the  warm,  fresh,  and 
gexiial  expreeaion  of  thia  Uve  aon  of  New  Eogland. 


time  to  time,  shows  an  almost  steady 
and  uniform  increase, — a  fact  worth 
noticing  in  this  place.  In  1830,  being 
then  nearly  twenty,  he  weighed  128 
pounds;  in  1835  his  weight  showed  135 
pounds;  1840,  he  kicked  the  beam  at 
140;  from  1846  to  1850--145  was  the 
mark ;  in  1855  the  register  indicates  1 50 ; 
in  1865, 155  pounds;  at  the  present  time 
he  balances  100  pounds.  At  this  rate 
of  progression  he  must  wait  about  thirty 
years  should  he  aspire  to  a  membership 
in  the  ''  Fat  Men's  Club."  He  has  a  full- 
sized  brain  and  a  symmetrically  formed 
head,  which  is  high  and  long  rather 
thiw  low  and  flat.  The  perceptive 
facnlties  are  large,  and  the  reflectives 
well  developed,  oondncing  to  a  mind 
at  once  eminently  practical  and  avaU- 
able.  That  he  is  clear  and  quick  in  his 
metal  conceptions  must  be  evident  to 
all  who  meet  him.  That  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  fullest 
development  of  all  our  material  resources 
is  also  evident.  Here  is  the  story  of  his 
active  life  from  boyhood  up  to  the 
present  time : 

Mb.  Elt  was  bom  at  Simsbuzy,  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  about  the  year  1811.  His  genea- 
logical tree  shows  a  direct  descent,  on  the 
maternal  side,  from  the  oldest  New  England 
stock,  viz.,  firom  Bigot  Egglesion,  who  settled 
in  Windsor,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  in  1630. 
From  hiB  father,  a  gentleman  of  education,  and 
at  school,  he  obtained  his  early  mental  train- 
ing, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  in  Hartford.  There  he  remained, 
discharging  'the  varied  duties  of  salesman, 
bookkeeper,  etc.,  for  six  years.  Leaving  Hart- 
ford he  came  to  New  York  city,  and  com- 
menced business  for  himself  at  100  Front 
Street  Steady  and  diligent  as  a  worker,  and 
prudent  in  his  ventures,  this  undertaking 
proved  a  success,  notwithstanding  the  discour- 
aging prophecies  of  friends  who  saw  only  ruin 
awaiting  him  in  the  great  commercial  vortex. 

He  continued  in  business  at  the  same  place 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  then,  in  1853,  with- 
drew from  it,  leaving  a  younger  brother  his 
successor. 

Mr.  El/s  name  is  well  known  in  New  York 
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pcdltlcB,  but  Ibr  ita  aterUng  wortli  and  integrityi 
During  hia  baniiutt  career  he  occupied  manj 
OS/ill  poBitkoa  in  the  dAj  goTemtuenL  Onc« 
Iw  waa  aaaiatant  aldemuo,  twice  aldennau,  for 


Elf  and  otbera,  elected  him  aa  ita  present 
almost  In  the  outset,  and  that  portion  he  atill 
boldi.  He  was  not  eleoted  to  the  cluur  of  the 
Fannera'  Clnb  without  hanng  aome  ezpedenoe 
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three  yean  he  aeired  aa  auperriaor  of  the 
&enateenih  Ward,  waa  coramissioner  of  heul  th 
in  1BS4,  aod  for  ten  jeara  a  school  officer. 
That  liB  poweMed  aopccior  adminlalntiTe  and 
parllunentatT  capacity  fa  erldent  from  the  fact 
that  brkaa  been  prealdeat,  leapeotiv^,  of  Uie 
Board  of  AJdenneo,  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
Board  of  Snperriaora ;  Ibr  ten  year«  a  bank 
director,  and  otherwlae  otDdally  connected 
vith  important  flnanctal  and  munldpal  Inter- 
MH.  Tlie  Peter  Cooper  Fire  Inaurance  Co., 
Which  waa  oiganized  Ihnwvta  the  efforiB  of  Ui. 


and  ability  aa  an  agriculturiat  as  well  as  a  par- 
Uanentary  lacHciao.  A  few  ^eara  before  he 
retired  from  mercanlile  life  be  purchased  a 
country  residence  at  Norwalk,  CoDn.,  where 
he  msda  it  a  practice  to  spend  bis  sununera. 
Horticulture  poaseasuig  for  him  much  attrao- 
tlTeness,  he  has  engaged  in  it  with  no  little 
enthusiasm.  Seven  yeata  or  so  after  bis  first 
Norwalk  purcbose  he  added  to  that  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  and  so  secured  all  the  room 
he  d«aired  for  bis  rural  avocations.  He  says 
of  bis  agricultural  operatipns,  that  "all  tbo 
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profits  in  doHlBUt  and  eeniU '  can  be  tied  up  in  a 
stone/  but  the  real  ei\|o3rment  and  comfort  can 
not  be  estimated.'*  He  raises  ponltxy  of  all 
kinds  in  great  abundance,  keeps  some  choice 
specimens  even  at  his  dty  residence,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  eonnaitmur  of  fowls  generally. 

Mr.  Ely  was  elected  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers* Clab  seyeral  years  ago,  and  the  choice 
proYing  most  satis&ctory  to  the  members,  he 
has  been  annually  re-elected  since. 

M6oT^»  BuraJL  New  Yorker^  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  engraved  portrait  accompany- 
ing this  sketbh,  says, "  that  he,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  gives  it  its  efficiency  and 
wins  for  it  public  attention  and  attendance." 
We  would  further  avail  ourselves  of  the  very 
sprightly  and  graphic  portraiture  of  Mr.  E]y, 
given  in  that  paper,  to  conclude  our  article. 

^  There  is  nothing  dyspeptic  about  the  man. 
The  Fanners*  Club-room  becomes  brighter  and 
breezier  the  moment  he  enters  it  There  is  no 
red-tape  nonsense  about  him.  He  cuts  the 
string  of  a  stupid  stoiy  as  he  cuts  the  string 
about  his  letters,  no  matter  who  tells  it 
Promptly  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  he  enters  the 
Club-room  with  a  laige  package  of  letters  from 
Club  correspondents  in  hand.  Off  goes  his 
overcoat.  He  shakes  a  shower  of  pleasant 
nods  about  among  his  friends,  and  proceeds  to 
open  and  read  the  letters,  giving  the  gist  of 
them,  often  with  most  humorous  interpolations. 
A  letter  read,  he  calls  for  comments  fW>m  mem- 
bers, which  must  come  promptly  and  pointedly. 
He  has  a  ready  way  of  relieving  the  Club  of 
bores,  of  puncturing  egotism  at  the  highest 
point  of  inflation,  and  of  striking  heavy  blows 
at  all  immorality  and  rascality.  We  never 
heard  from  him  one  word  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  sanctioning  any  vice ;  we  have  heard 
the  most  emphatic  protests  against  wrong  and 
the  most  reverent  reference  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Gkxl.  Mr.  Ely  has  more  practical 
knowledge  than  has  been  gained  by  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  land.  He  has  profited  by 
the  experience  contained  in  the  thousands  of 
letters  fh)m  practical  men  which  he  has  read 
to  the  Club.  He  has  quick  and  correct  percep- 
tions of  the  relation  and  pertinence  of  fiicts. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  when,  trom  any  cause,  they  lose 
their  present  chairman. 

**  }£t,  Ely  has  been  a  snoeessftil  business  man. 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  why.  He  has 
been  an  upright  one.  His  heart  is  fViU  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will  to  his  fellows.  He  is  prompt 
to  do  a  good  deed,  say  a  kind  word,  denounce 
a  wrong  and  aid  hi  righthig  it    BtricUy  edu- 


cated in  religions  matters,  his  life  has  been 
exemplary.  He  is  a  liberal  in  ophiion  and 
acts,  cultivates  a  broad  Christian  charity  toward 
all  sects,  and  aims  to  live  in  peace  with  God 
and  man.  Socially,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men." 


-•«♦* 


QtO0T>  Mek. — ^Live  selfishly  for  yourself^ 
and  you  will  sit  down  at  the  end  of  life  dis- 
satisfied with  human  existence.  Tou  will 
be  misanthropic,  no  matter  whether  you  are 
surrounded  by  wealth  or  by  poverty,  by  ene- 
mies or  by  friends. 

Therefore  take  to  your  heart  the  motive 
which  U  beautiful  and  heavenly  in  iUeff; 
live  to  make  others  better,  and  you  will  make 
yourself  rounder,  sweeter,  more  efiective  in 
all  you  do,  gladsome,  cheerful,  buoyant,  never 
cast  down,  always  ready  for  good  deeds ;  and 
a  beautiful  warmth  will  pervade  your  home, 
will  follow  you  into  the  street  and  into  so- 
ciety, and  noble  beings  will  associate  with 
you  wherever  you  mingle  wisely  and  lovingly 
with  your  fellow-men. 

Great  men  are  always  ffood  men.  ^'  A  good 
man  is  God*B  best  legacy  to  this  straying 
world."  Such  never  "  fail."  The  truly  good 
can  not  be  unsuccessful. 

Mjf  men,  when  wrong  beats  down  the  right, 
Wonld  strike  together  and  restore  it ; 
If  right  msde  might  in  ereiy  Sght 
The  world  woald  be  the  better  for  it** 

*     «     • 


♦♦♦ 

THE    LAND    OF    THE    EAST. 

BT  HKLBir  ▲.  MAKTHLB. 

Ws  tre  Jonmeylng  on  to  partake  of  the 
Which  a  Father's  hand  has  spread. 

For  we  go  lh>m  here  to  the  Land  of  the 
When  the  world  shall  caU  ns  "  dead.** 

Oor  Ibotatepa  tend  toward  the  rising  nm. 

Which  never  a  doad  doth  mar ; 
And  Christ  shall  place,  when  the  race  Is  nm. 

On  oar  blow  the  motning  star. 

We  shall  lare  oor  fbet  in  the  placid  tide, 
And  oar  pain  shall  be  washed  away. 

For  pain  or  care  doth  never  abide 
In  thereaUna  of  His  perfect  day. 

What  though  our  soflMng  hearts  beat  h«s 
*Netth  the  snige  of  sorrowiqg  teaia. 

There,  never  a  corse,  nor  never  a  tear. 
Shall  be  oars  in  the  blessed  years. 

Oar  hearts  are  athirst  for  the  wine  of  bliaa. 

We  long  to  partake  of  the  feast 
That  is  spread  fbr  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  this 

Bad  land,  in  the  Land  of  the  But 
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CAPITAL    TS.    LABOR. 

WR&LTHY  selfisbneas  oq  th«  one 
hand,  and  tow,  laiy  BelfishoeBS  on 
the  other,  will  pit  themseWeB  against 
each  other ;  the  one  to  "  grind  the  face 
of  the  poor ; "  the  other,  b^  combina- 
tiotis  and  strikes,  to  bring  on  those  un- 
democratic and  unrepnblican  mobs  and 
riots  wlucb  have  no  justification  in  a  free 
eonntry.  Where  monarchies  prevail, 
uid  where  laborers  are  owned  by  the 
rieb,  and  are  forced  to  work  for  a  paltry 
pittance  or  starve,  there  may  be  good 
nose  for  orgaaieed  strikes.  When 
capital  is  controlled  by  a  horde  of  in^ 
dolent,  titled  gentry ;  vhere  all  the  land 
in  a  kingdom  is  owned  by  ahont  one- 
twentieth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  mere  seris, 
with  no  voice  in  the  government,  there 
may  be  good  reasons  for  strikes,  mobs, 
riots,  and  revolationa.  Xot  so,  however, 
in  a  free  country  like  ours,  where  every 
man  is  his  own  master.  Here,  each  of 
US  may  "  hire  out "  to  whom  we  please, 
and  make  oar  own  terms ;  or  one  may 
leant  a  trade,  or  set  np  in  badness,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  Here,  where  we 
have  a  hnndred  millions  of  acres  of  virgin 
soil  ae  yet  nntooched  by  the  hnsband- 
man,  one  may  have  a  farm  for  the  asking, 
or  at  the  cost  of  sarveying  the  plot. 
Under  these  drcnmstances  can  "atrikes" 
be  justified  F 
If  a  man  be  not  aatUfied  with  his 


wagca;  if  he  can  better  his  condition  by 
a  change  of  employers  or  a  change  of 
pursuits,  it  is  his  privilege  and  his  duty 
to  make  the  change.  Bat  he  has  no 
moral  right  to  enter  into  league  or  con- 
spiracy with  others  to  prevent  individuals 
from  taking  the  vacant  places.  Are  em- 
ployers not  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing 
prices  and  in  the  selection  of  their  em- 
ployees? Men  may  combina  and  work 
together  in  crews,  bodies,  and  communi- 
ties ;  they  may  also  quit  work  in  bodies ; 
but  they  may  not  override  the  law,  or 
break  the  heads  of  those  who  relhse  to 
join  them. 

When  capital  and  labor  shall  be  or- 
ganiEcd  on  true  Christian  principles; 
when  Acquisitiveness  becomes  sanctified 
by  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness, 
we  shall  act  on  the  golden  rtfle,  and 
"  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  onto  ns." 

Wealthy  men,  without  godliness,  are 
arrogant,  vain,  pompous,  domineering; 
they  have  no  care  or  compasdon  for 
others.  They  get  all  they  can,  and  keep 
all  they  get.  Mammon  worsbipers  are 
common  thronghout  the  world — but  they 
are  not,  as  a  class,  the  happiest, — quite 
the  contrary.  Than  a  grabbing,  sordid, 
miserty  man,  nothing  is  meaner;  noth- 
ing more  loathing  to  a  high-minded, 
benevolent,  honorable  natnre.  Mammon 
worshipers  include  misers,  thieves,  rob- 
bers, gamblers,  pirates,  and  the  worst 
specimcDB  of  humanity.  Such  creatures 
live  in  the  base  of  the  brain  without  hav- 
ing a  ray  of  the  goodness,  greatness,  and 
generosity  of  the  self-sacrificing  bene- 
factor. 

We  do  not  object  to  riches  vihm 
honorably  and  konuUy  acquired  fob  a 
GOOD  FUBPOSK.  It  is  not  money  which 
is  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  bnt  the  love  of 
it.  He  who  loves  money  for  its  own 
sake  is  not  only  a  sinner,  bnt  must  of 
necessity  safier  an  ungodly  deure,  whicb 
will  inevitably  drag  him  down. 
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Nor  is  wasteful  prodigality  to  be  jnsti- 
fied«  Money  is  ofteo  used  so  injudicious- 
ly as  to  result  injuriously  to  those  on 
whom  it  is  expended.  Think  of  giving 
money  to  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  an  idle 
spendthrift.  Of  course  it  would  only 
worse  their  condition,  and  do  the  recipi- 
ent no  good.  One  without  economy  has 
no  business  with  money. 

Both  capital  and  labor  haye  a  high  and 
a  holy  mission  to  perform.  The  comforts 
of  life  are  to  be  attained.  Children  are 
to  be  educated.  Christianity  is  to  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  world,  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  every  people. 
Charities  for  the  infirm,  asylums  for  the 
insane,  imbecile,  inebriate,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  ar^  to  be  established ;  churches 
built,  libraries  established,  schools  and 
colleges  endowed,  scientific  exploring 
expeditions  sept  out^  and  a  thousand 
other  objects  for  which  capital  is  needed. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  rich  self- 
ish men  only  hold  their  property  in 
trust  for  a  short  time,-*— that  they  can 
take  nothing — absolutely  nothing — out 
of  the  world  with  them  I  He  is  the  best 
man  who  makes  the  best  use  and  dispo* 
sition  of  all  his  talents,  all  his  time,  and 
all  his  money. 

When  "men  of  means"  come  to  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  "  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
they  will  aeek  opportunities  for  laying 
up  treasures  in  heaven  by  doing  good  in 
Uiis  world.  They  will  lift  up  the  lowly, 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  young,  assist* 
ing  them  to  help  themselves,  by  giving 
them  an  education,  teaching  them  some 
useful  art,  and  so  preventing  them  from 
coming  to  want  or  falling  into  vice  and 
crime.  Oh,  the  good  that  good  men 
may  do  with  their  money  1  Why  will 
'  so  many  let  the  lucre  they  possess  cor^ 
rode  their  own  souls?  Why  will  they 
permit  it  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  .attorneys,  to  be  frittered  away  X 
or  leave  it  for  dissipated  sons,  whom  it 


will  certainly  ruin?  "Put  a  fool  on 
a  horse  and  he  will  ride  to  the  bad." 
God  is  not  mocked  A  just  retribution 
will  come  to  the  selfish,  the  wicked,  and 
to  the  careless. 

Capital  and  labor  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  there  (<^all  be  no  clashing,  no  mob- 
bing, rioting,  striking,  or  unkind  feeling 
— each  must  accord  justice  to  the  other, 
and  all  work  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  for  the  acceptance  of  Him  who 
judges  righteously. 

4f  » 
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Tp  VER  YBOD  Y  Mieves  m  physiognomy, 
^  Few  know  anything  d^nitely  about 
physiognomy.  Most  persons  who  write 
upon  the  subject  only  expose  their  ig- 
norance. One  writes  a  long  magaadne 
article  giving  his  "  notion  about  the  hu- 
man ear,"  endeavoring  to  show  that 
men  who  accumulate  property — become 
rich  —  have  ears  of  a  |>eculiar  shape, 
and  he  spoils  clean  paper,  wastes  good 
ink,  and  loses-  time  in  writing  out  bis 
useless  notions.  Nobody  is  any  wiser 
for  his  lucubrations.  To  treat  Mr.  Bag- 
ley — that  is  the  name  of  the  writer  in 
JE^AtnawkS  Magazine — fairly,  we  quote 
him  as  follows :  "  The  external  human  ear 
is  a  sign  or  mark  of  the  money-making 
or  wealth-accumulating  (for  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  two)  faculty, 
as  much  or  more  so  than  the  ^  organ 
of  Acquisitiveness,'  so  called ;  for  I  am 
no  phrenologist^  but  hold  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  that  you  may  as  easily 
tell  the  amount  of  money  in  an  iron  safe  by 
fumbling  the  knobs,  as  tell  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  a  man's  sense  by  feeling 
the  bumps  on  his  head.  I  repeat,  the 
external  ear  is  a  mark  of  the  wealth-ao- 
cumulating  faculty,  moro  so  than  any 
iancied  internal '  oi^ns.'  I  am  prepared 
to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  without  a 
certain  conformation  of  the  external  ear, 
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yon  can  not  aoentnnlate  and  retaiu  (you 
may  make  it)  money,  and  with  that  con- 
formatipn  yon  can  not  help  accnmulat- 
ing  it." 

[From  this  statement  the  reader  may 
jodgehow  much  Mr.  Bagley  knows  about 
physiognomy.  We  pnt  him,  with  O. 
W.  H.,  of  Boston,  whom  he  follows, 
among  the  boys  who  have  failed  to  get 
their  lessons — at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
This  sort  of  twaddle  which  Mr.  Bagley 
peddles  on  Mr.  Putnam  will  serre  one 
good  purpose,  namely,  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  like  the  man  who 
Bounds  the  gong  or  rings  the  bell  to 
can  a  hungry  crowd  to  dinner.  The  din- 
ner, consisting  of  a  ^  feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  soul,"  may  be  found  in  other 
hooks  and  journals  than  those  written  by 
Bagley  and  Holmes.  For  this  *^  sound- 
ing the  gong,"  we  thank  them. 

The  February  number  of  the  GhHaxy 
has  an  article  on  "  Expressions,"  which  is 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Ooan,  to 
show  that  character  is  manifested  through 
**  the  human  face  divine."  We  will  let 
him  speak' for  himself;  for  he,  too,  shows 
that  his  actual  knowledge  on  ^  the  science 
of  mind  "  is  somewhat  limited :] 

**  ExPBBSsiONs. —  *  While  lecturing  be- 
fore a  German  university,'  said  Gall,  *it 
occurred  to  me,  in  a  happy  moment,  that 
a  certain  protuberance  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  head,  immediately  above 
the  cerebellum,  was  equally  remarkable 
in  women  and  in  monkeys.  Both  of 
these  animals  are  characterized  by  their 
fondness  for  children.' 

**  The  conclusion  of  the  phrenologist 
was  not  far  off.  This  ^  protuberance  on 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  head '  indi- 
cated the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 
As  such  it  was  announced  to  the  world^ 
and  became  immediately  famous ;  as  such 
it  was  duly  registered  in  a  thousand 
charts  and  treatises ;  and  as  such,  since 
the  time  of  Gkll,  the  ^  bump '  has  been 
manipolated  by  ten  thousand  students  of 


Phrenology.  The  inference  drawn  in  that 
*  happy  moment'  by  Gall  became  at 
once  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  cere- 
bral science ;  and  for  more  than  seventy 
years  it  has  held  its  plaoe  as  one  of  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  world."  [Was  it 
not  a  happy  moment  when  Newton,  ob- 
serving the  falling  apple,  conceived  the 
law  of  gravitation?  Was  it  not  a 
^  happy  moment '  when  Franklin  sent  up 
his  kite  to. bring  down  electricity  ?  Out 
of  this  ^  happy  thought '  has  grown  our 
whole  system  of  telegraphing !  It  was, 
indeed,  a  happy  mom^it  when  Dr.  Gall 
observed  the  fisM^t,  that  oi^anization  indi* 
oated  character.] 

"Another  happy  thought  of  the  founder 
of  Phrenology  was  the  following :  Gall 
had  remarked,  while  yet  a  school-boy, 
that  some  of  his  mates  easily  surpassed 
him  in  the  readiness  with  ^hich  they 
committed  their  tasks  to  memory,  and 
that  these  lads  had  peculiarly  large  and 
prominent  eyes.  Subsequently  he  noticed 
the  same  peculiarity  in  actors.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  inquired  whether  the 
power  to  memorize  speeches  was  charac- 
teristic of  dramatic  talent ;  but  he  drew 
a  conclusion  as  pt'omptly  as  in  the  other 
case.  An  organ  of  memory  must  be  the 
neighbor,  if  not  the  actual  occupant,  of 
the  orbital  cavity.  Since  that  time 
popular  Phrenology,  grouping  together 
a  number  of  distinct  mental  faculties, 
has  called  them,  collectively,  Memory^ 
and  located  their  organ  in  the  region  of 
the  eye ;  and  many  an  indolent  successor 
of  Gall,  upon  school-room  benches,  the 
fortunate  pupil  of  a  phrenologically-in- 
clined  master,  has  escaped  castigation 
for  an  unlearned  task  at  the  hands  of  a 
pedagogue  who  read  'deficient  Memory' 
in  the  smallness  of  his  eyes. 

"  A  few  years  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Gall,  Lavater  published  his  elaborate 
work  upon  physiognomy.  His  acute 
glances  turned  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
with  a  novel  curiosity,  toward  the  human 
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face ;  for  he  claimed  to  found  a  science 
upon  the  facial  expressions,  to  divine 
anew  the  open  secret  of  character.  [He 
failed,  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  and  Anatomy.] 
A  few  years  later,  Goethe  picked  up  a 
human  skull  in  the  Hartz  Mountains; 
and,  looking  intently  at  it,  saw,  with  the 
wonderful  insight  of  genius,  an  'open 
secret '  of  structure — saw  that  the  cra- 
nium was  but  the  expansion  apd  flower- 
ing of  a  few  vertebrse,  as  the  blossom  is 
the  higher  development  of  the  leaf. 
These  young  Germans  had  eyes  that 
actually  saw  what  they  looked  at. 
Goethe  had  a  definite  and  piercing  insight 
into  the  oiganissation  of  the  matenial  part 
of  the  man ;  Lavater  and  Gall  had  in- 
definite yet  truthful  intuitions  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  principle  of  life.  They 
told  us  that  the  spirit  molded  and  in- 
formed us  at  will ;  they  pointed  out  in 
the  lineaments  and  in  the  brain  the  traces 
of  the  plastic  soul. 

''Views  so  original  and  interesting 
could  not  fail  of  popularity.  The  peo- 
ple looked  to  find  in  them  the  justification 
of  their  likes  and  dislikes — ^the  scientific 
reason  of  their  tastes.  The  new  doc- 
trines were  caught  up  by  thousands  of 
admirers ;  seldom  have  theories  won  so 
wide  a  popularity  in  so  short  a  time. 

"To  minds  trained  in  the  broad  and 
patient  methods  of  induction,  and  accus- 
tomed to  apply  crucial  tests  to  the  re- 
sults of  deduction,  the  brilliant  general- 
izations of  Lavater  now  appear  hasty 
and  misjudged ;  and  yet  their  doctrines 
have  a  basis  in  scientific  facts.  The 
crudest  thinkers  may  entertain  profound 
intuitions.  Though  these  are  dim  and 
full  of  shadows,  they  are  often  the  morn- 
ing twilight  of  a  larger  truth. 

[Has  Mr.  Coan  been  reading  our 
New  Physiognomy  ?  He  puts  our  ideas 
in  his  own  words  as  follows :]  "  The 
time  has  come  for  a  completer  phi- 
losophy of  expression   than  either  the 


physiognomist  or  the   phrenologist  has 
ever  made. 

"  The  whole  frame  and  substance  of 
man  is  charged  with  meaning.  No  single 
part  or  organ  of  the  body  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly of  expression.  ♦  ♦  •  Through 
us  nature  strives  to  reveal  herself  in 
every  possible  way.  Forms,  color,  con- 
tours, motions,  gestures,  words,  the  voice, 
the  palm,  the  handwriting,  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  tissues,  the  oovpL- 
plexion,  the  conformation  of  each  mem- 
ber, manners,  habits,  tastes,  antipathies 
— ^these  and  countless  other  outward 
manifestations  depend  upon  and  express 
the  inner  life.  Confucius  said,  'How 
can  a  man  be  concealed  ?  How  can  a 
man  be  concealed  ? '  repeating  the  ejacu- 
lation, as  if  humanity  was  indeed  an 
open  secret  to  his  penetrating  glance. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  this  acute 
observer  found  all  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion almost  equally  indicative.  But  to 
us  the  most  legible,  if  not  the  completest, 
revelations  of  character  are  inscribed 
upon  the  face  or  embodied  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain. 

"  The  proper  data  of  physiognomy  and 
of  Phrenology  are  not,  however,  the 
main  reliance  of  the  popular  practitioner 
oi^  these  arts.  The  phrenologist  who 
fingers  your  skull  by  no  means  confines 
himself  to  the  observation  of  your 
'  bumps.'  [Who  pretends  that  he  does?] 
He  knows  that  were  he  restricted  to 
these  he  could  give  but  a  veiy  meager 
account  of  you.  [But  better,  far  better, 
than  can  be  given  by  any  other  means 
fji>Uh(yut  Phrenology.]  He  judges  of 
your  character  by  all  that  his  trained 
*  perceptives '  can  observe — ^by  your 
speech  and  your  silence^  by  your  dress, 
your  movements,  your  attitude,  your 
temperament,  stature,  age,  your  hurry 
and  your  repose,  your  sex,  and  calling. 
A  hundred  things  go  to  make  up  the 
estimate  which  perhaps  surprises  you  for 
its  correctness,  and  which    the    fluent 
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operalor  daims  to  have  based  apon  his 
measurements  of  yoar  brain.  [No,  no, 
lb:  Ooan,  yon  are  wrong.  The  delineator 
of  character  takes  the  brain  chiefly  into 
acoonnt]  If,  however,  you  restriot  him 
to  the  legitimate  data  of  his  .own  science, 
he  will  often,  periiaps  generally,  go  wide 
cf  the  mark.  In  one  amusing  instance 
with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the  same 
penon  presented  himself  on  two  succes- 
BiTC  nights  to  a  popular  lecturer  upon 
Pbrenology-^the  flrst  time  assuming  the 
dress  and  the  subdued  idr  of  a  theologi- 
cal student,  the  second  time  appearing 
with  the  swagger  of  a  rowdy.  The 
phrenologist  had  been  very  successful  in 
his  descriptions  of  character,  as  long  as 
his  subjects  made  no  effort  to  mislead. 
Bot  he  was  completely  deceived  by  the 
acted  character,  and  described  the  same 
person,  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  a 
devout  recluse  and  as  a  *  Bowery  boy.'  '* 
[We  ask  for  the  proof,  and  respectftiUy 
guess  that  tiie  statement  is  hardly 
true.] 

**Yet  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the 
phrenologist  is  a  simple  thing,  and  ap- 
peals less  to  minute  observation  than  to 
the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  the  subject 
[lias  Mr.  Coan  been  duped  by  a  tricky 
phrenologist  ?  It  would  so  appear.  He 
probably  judges  others  by  himself  when 
be  says:]  People  like  to  be  estimated 
according  to  their  own  opinion  of  them- 
selves; and  the  gourmand  is  delighted 
with  this  accurate  criticism,  which  he  be- 
lieves could  have  been  dictated  only  by 
the  profonndest  science.  Henceforth  he 
finds  gourmandism  justified  by  Phrenol- 
ogy, and  Phrenology  proved  by  gour- 
mandism. The  next  caller  is  a  handsome 
yonth  of  the  sanguine  tempei*ament. 
The  operator  touches  his  cerebellum,  and 
whispers, '  You  are  fond  of  the  sex ;  you 
are  a  fitvorite  with  the  ladies ; '  and  the 
blooming  youth  wonders,  in  turn,  at  the 
skill  of  the  man  who  has  perceived  in 
Mm  nothing  more  than  a  constant  and 


I  common  attribute  of  healthy  human  nar 
ture.  [A  good  hit,  Mr.  Coan ;  try  again.] 
"  What  are  the  possibilities  of  Phre- 
nology? The  brain  is  a  labyrint]i,  a 
library,  a  palimpsest;  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  its  records  are  as  yet  legible  by 
us,  yet  the  phrenologist's  lack  of  success 
does  not  prove  Phrenology  to  be  a  fail- 
ure. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
just  metaphor  by  which  we  speak  of  Hhe 
head '  when  we  mean  '  the  mind.'  The 
spirit  is  indeed  quite  at  home  throughout 
the  body,  immanent  in  every  part ;  no 
tissue  is  without  some  tinge  of  that  deli* 
cate  infusion ;  but  its  favorite  seat  is  the 
nervensubstance,  and  its  chosen  home  the 
brain.  The  brain  is  the  palace  where 
the  guest  and  monarch  of  the  body  is 
entertained,  whence  his  messengers  and 
his  commands  are  sent ;  it  rules  the  body, 
it  rules  the  planet.  Its  record  is  not 
more  absolute  or  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  face ;  but  it  incorporates  im- 
pressions more  completely  with  its  sub- 
stance. The  face  is  a  sheet  of  sensitized 
photograph-paper ;  the  brain  is  the  bulb 
of  a  self-registering  thermometer.  As 
that  instrument,  though  deeply  buried  in 
the  ground,  is  still  sensitive  to  the  sur- 
rounding changes  of  temperature,  and 
receives  impressions  fVbm  countless  phe- 
nomena— feeling  the  radiations  of  the 
stars  and  the  warmth  of  the  central  fires, 
noticing  the  passing  shower,  and  the 
flying  shadow  of  the  cloud,  receiving 
the  down-workings  of  all  the  surface  heat 
and  cold,  and  gathering  into  its  bulb  a 
million  thermal  pulses  in  order  to  strike 
the  average  of  the  year — so  the  brain  of 
man  is  the  exact  sum  and  register  of  all 
his  experiences,  at  once  the  record  and 
the  result  of  all  his  passions,  thoughts, 
and  deeds.  To  it  we  look  for  the  com- 
pletest  meanings  expressed  in  the  small- 
est compass.  The  human  brain,  as  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  highest  thing  that  has 
been  as  yet  developed  in  the  universe. 
[This  is  the  kind  of  speculaitiaa  which 
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has  been  attempted  over  and  over  again ;  \ 
glittering  with  vapid  generalities)  it  af- 
fords no  definite  base  fbr  sound  logical 
reasoning    Give  ns  the  anatomy.] 

*' Phrenology,  nngtead  of  claiming  too 
much,  has  claimed  by  far  too  little.  There 
are  endless  data  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain;  physiological  science  con* 
stantly  discloses  more  and  more  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  under  which  it 
labors — ^that  in  studying  the  brain  one 
must  use  the  brain  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment. What  Phrenology  has  already 
established  it  is  not  my  object  in  the 
present  paper  to  discns&  Let  me  point 
out  some  forther  possibilities  of  the  sci- 
ences of  expression. 

*'  Though  the  brain  is  the  special  seat 
of  the  mind,  it  is  by  no  means  its  only 
seat.  The  outposts  of  the  physical  king- 
dom are  not  unfrequented  by  the  spirit. 
It  is  a  modem  theory  that  limits  the  in- 
tellect to  the  cerebral  substance.  *  The 
Greeks,'  says  Hiram  Powers,  *did  not 
conrider  the  brain  so  much  the  seat  of 
thought,  and  the  exclusive  home  of  the 
soul,  as  we  modems  do;  and  this  had  its 
advantages  in  their  art.'  Had  we  the 
skill  to  decipher  the  fine  outlying  traces 
of  the  spirit,  we  should  recognize  in  each 
of  the  tissues  more  than  its  merely  physi- 
cal constitution.  Pope  said,  in  his  finical, 
alliterative  way,  that  the  divine  nature 
was  *  as  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart.' 
It  was  a  saying  which  may  be  called  at 
once  profoundly  tme  and  profoundly 
false.  Pope  did  not  see  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  mind  to  matter  is  always  an 
affiiir  of  proportion-^that  the  spiritual 
principle  does  not  inhere  equoUy  in  each 
part  of  the  man ;  yet  he  saw  that  no  part 
of  the  man  is  quite  devoid  of  the  spiritual 
principle.  In  Coleridge's  profounder 
statement,  there  is  a  ^universal  imma- 
nence of  all  in  each.'  The  generalisation 
of  the  great  thinker  finds  a  democratic 
expression  upon  the  street  There  is  no 
more  philosophieal  formula  than  that  of 


the  gamin  who  first  said  *  things  is  mixed.* 
The  aphorism  is  true,  not  only  in  the 
human  body,  but  in  every  domain  of  na- 
ture.  In  each  one  a  single  oharacteriatio 
predominates;  but  with  it  coexists  a 
minor  proportion  of  qualities  the  most 
difierent,  remote,  and  antagonistic.  Thus 
in  the  scale  of  organisms,  which  ranges 
from  the  most  perfect  animal  to  <iie 
lowest  plants  we  see  the  8{»ritoal  priiioi- 
ple  dominant  in  the  higher  life.  As  we 
range  downward  through  the  scale,  its 
manifestation  becomes  less  evident;  and 
most  plants  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
quite  devoid  of  anything  besides  the  ma- 
terial. But  scientific  observation  dis- 
closes to  us  their  principles  of  life  and 
of  growth,  their  capacity  of  motion  and 
of  apparent. sense;  and  further  inquiry 
tends  to  make  the  arguments  that  trestt 
of  man's  disembodied  life  seem  almost 
equally  pertineAt  to  the  lower  lives  of  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree  under  the  shadow 
of  which  he  reads  Plato's  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality. 

^  Had  we  skill  to  read  the  mysteries 
that  are  expressed  in  each  minor  domain 
of  the  human  body,  we  should  find  every 
portion  of  our  physical  frame  to  be 
charged  with  endless  meanings,  complex, 
subtile,  and  inconceivably  varied,  yet  al- 
ways definite  and  tme.  We  may  never 
be  able  to  read  all  these  meanings ;  our 
science  can  not  become  omniscience ;  but 
this  limitation  does  not  imply  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  record  which  we  study. 
It  is  because  of  our  dullness,  not  because 
of  the  lack  of  expression  in  nature,  that 
we  fisiil  to  trace  her  infinite  significances. 
[An  honest  confession,  but  why  not  say 
*•  I,'  instead  of '  we  ? ']  When  our  senses^ 
through  a  refining  development,  beoome 
subtler,  keener,  more  penetrant — ^when 
our  science,  armed  with  new  methods, 
becomes  more  aggressive  and  fuller  of 
insight,  we  shall  find  that  the  histories 
of  men  and  of  mankind  are  written  not 
only  in  the  face  aod  in  the  brain,  bat  in 
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•very  ineoiber  of  the  body.  [Aye,  aye, 
sir,  and  tbu  is  exactly  what  intelligent 
phrenologiats  have,  for  the  past  thirty 
yeara,  been  training  tfaeniflelves  to  do.] 

**  Zoological  science  has  already  given 
oa  an  intimation  of  these  sarprising  pos- 
sibilities. Who  wonld  have  believed,  a 
eentory  ago,  that  the  naturalist  would 
ever  be  able  to  reconstinict,  with  no  other 
guide  than  a  single  fossil  bone,  the  entire 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal — ^to  inform 
OS  of  the  personal  appealrance  and  of 
the  habits  of  species  that  ceased  to 
exist  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago? 
Yet  Owens,  Professor  Hawkins,  and 
others  have  done  this,  and  found  their 
reproductions  verified  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  com- 
plete skeletons.  The  method  that  they 
have  employed  is  capable  of  the  largest 
application,  and  will  lead  to  surprising 
resnlta.  Not  only  the  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton, but  all  the  parts  of  organization  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  related.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  by  a  scientific 
method  more  refined  and  perfect,  yet  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  by  which  we 
have  already  learned  to  build  up  the  com- 
plete megalosaunis  or  mastodon  from  a 
single  vertebra,  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
construct  an  entire  character  from  a  single 
hair.  [Then  why  not  judge  character 
by  the  living  head  or  the  dead  crani- 
um?] To  do  this  would  be  but  to  take  a 
long  step  farther  upon  the  path  which 
discovery  has  already  entered.  Though 
the  achievement  may  long  transcend  the 
powers  of  science,  yet  it  lies  directly  in 
the  line  of  scientific  progress.  The  same 
laws  of  unity  and  universal  relation, 
which  are  now  proved  to  pervade  the 
domain  of  material  existence,  will  be 
found  to  extend  farther  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  to  link  matter  with  spirit 
in  ways  as  yet  unknown.  [We  are  on 
that  same  track,  Mr.  Coan,  and  hope  to 
reach  the  desired  point  in  good  time.] 

"In  the  domain  of  anthropology,  we 


shall  find  endless  new  applicatiokis  of 
this  broad  law  of  relation.  Future  physi- 
ologists will  not  be  content  merely  to 
reconstruct  the  frame  from  its  fragment. 
They  will  deduce  the  body  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  mind— they  will  find 
the  character  implied  in  the  structure  of 
the  body,  and  will  build  up  the  entire 
organism  from  its  smallest  manifestation. 
As  we  lUready  study  birds  which  have 
lefl  no  traces  other  than  tracks  in  the 
hardened  sandstone,  so  the  least  vestige 
of  the  human  being  may  yet  be  found 
a  sufficient  clew  to  its  inmost  nature — ^to 
its  past  or  its  future  history  as  well  as  to 
its  present  condition.  [This  is  more  than 
the  most  visionary  enthusiast  in  practi- 
cal Phrenology  ever  claimed  or  attempt- 
ed.] 

"Nor,  when  our  knowledge  of  the 
signs  of  character  becomes  more  com- 
plete, shall  we  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
study  of  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  brain  and  in  the  face.  If  character 
is  a  record  as  well  as  a  present  condition, 
a  perfect  insight  would  divine  not  only 
the  present  state  but  the  entire  career  of 
the  man  from  intimations  as  slight  as  the 
lines  on  his  palm,  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
his  step,  his  signature.  The  whole  of 
man  is  contained  in  the  least  part  of  him. 
A  dim  perception  of  this  truth  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  hundred  pseudo  sci- 
ences. Even  superstitions  and  charlatan* 
erie  have  a  scientific  basis.  Palmistry 
is  not  so  much  a  false  as  an  imperfect 
art ;  the  handwriting  is  more  expressive 
than  it  has  ever  been  supposed  to  be. 
When  they  are  rescued  from  the  bands 
of  pretenders  and  claimed  by  science, 
these  half-expressed  secrets  will  be  fi^und 
replete  with  intense  significanca  [Why 
not  condescend  to  reduce  these  points  to 
method  ?   Why  not  give  us  the  science  ?] 

"All  expression,  indeed,  is  both ^ru^ 
and  eompleie*  Palmistry  and  divination 
are  not  yet  placed  upon  a  scientific  foot^ 
ing ;  nor  have  the  more  obvious  signals 
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of  diaracter  been  Ailly  interpreted. 
Faces  even  are  less  frequently  books  in 
plain  print  than  hieroglyphs  and  ob- 
scurely-written' palimpsests.  Napoleon 
declared  himself,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
^  convinced,  by  long  experience,  that  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  face.'  [A  mistake.  Na- 
poleon did  select  his  generals  by  their 
noses.]  This  was  simply  a  confession 
of  inability  to  read  those  expressions. 
Though  they  may  baffle  and  mislead  us, 
they  are  never  essentially  false ;  they  are 
simply  too  fine  for  our  skill.  [Instead 
of  '  our '  skill,  say  my  skill.]  We  may 
yet  find  the  face  to  be  a  legible  book. 
[As  it  is.]  Already  we  read  in  it  the  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  stronger  pas- 
sions. We  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  subtler  indications;  yet  these  are 
destined  to  be  more  and  more  perfectly 
understood.  The  milder  and  less  fre- 
quent passions  are  not  less  inexorably, 
though  more  lightly,  engraven  upon  the 
face  than  the  stronger  ones.  Though 
minutely,  they  are  perfectly,  expressive. 
Every  experience  records  itself  upon  our 
firame.  [Our  writer  here  makes  use  of 
very  positive  language,  as  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  speaking  of.]  The  very 
efibrt  to  conceal  an  emotion  is  itself  indi- 
cative. The  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to 
translate  into  an  obscurer  cipher  the 
record  of  that  which  we  would  hide. 
But  the  record  is  still  there;  and  though 
it  is  modified,  it  is  ineffaceable.  Thus, 
we  may  so  disguise  love  or  hatred  that 
only  a  single  obseiTcr  among  a  hundred 
shall  detect  its  working.  We  may  hide 
the  more  obvious  signs  of  the  passion ; 
but  the  effort  to  conceal  remains  to  be 
hidden ;  and  this  effort  is  itself  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.  Repression,  as  well  as 
the  most  unchecked  expression,  is  an  act 
which  disturbs  the  mental  equilibrium, 
and  leaves  a  more  or  less  recognisable 
trace  in  speech,  gesture,  silence,  or  some 
other  sign*     Outward  repose  may  be 


pr^erved ;  but  the  serenity  that  comes 
of  effort  can  not  be  quite  identical  with 
that  which  is  spontaneous ;  it  is  a  sem- 
blance, not  intrinsic ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  betrays,  and  is  the  key- 
to  the  secret.  An  old  aphorism,  and  a 
very  just  one,  declares  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  and  certain 
concealments  are  both  practicable  and 
indispensable,  yet  in  the  final  sense  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  art  The  face  may 
reveal  as  much  by  its  lack  of  expression 
as  by  its  positive  significances.  It  is 
like  an  algebraic  summation ;  even  inan- 
ity affects  the  total,  as  minus  quantities 
are  included  in  the  result.  'Against 
stupidity,'  said  Schiller,  *  the  gods  them- 
selves ai-e  powerless.'  But  we  may  de- 
duce whole  biographies  and  histories 
from  stupid  peopliB,  who  are  simply  the 
incarnation  of  unfit  or  dwarfing  condi- 
tions. In  proportion  to  our  acuteness  of 
perception  we  can  deduce  more  and  more 
of  these  conditions  irom  the  complex 
data  of  the  countenance. 

**Even  with  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge,  we  can  understand  enough 
of  physical  expressions  to  find  in  them  a 
profoundly  interesting  study.  [An  ad- 
mission in  our  favor.]  When  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  not  only  these  but  aU 
other  phenomena  are  related  with  each 
other  and  affect  each  other — ^when  we 
see  that  each  present  fact  in  the  universe 
is  the  result,  outgrowth,  and  factor  of 
every  other  thing  that  has  ever  existed 
or  occuiTed,  and  that  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable difference  in  the  history  of  the 
cosmos  would  have  made  its  present  con- 
dition different  from  what  it  is,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  brain  is 
not  only  the  perfect  exponent  of  man, 
but  also  the  pei*fcct  exponent  of  all  that 
is.  Already  we  recognize  principles  that 
we  believe  to  be  univeraal.  We  find 
that  no  atom  in  the  cosmos  can  escape 
from  the  net  of  gravitation  which  binds 
all  together,  an  infinite  web  of  force.*^ 
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[We  tnut  to  the  ,good  sense  of  oar 
resdera  to  weigh  the  words  of  snoh 
critics^  and  to  appreciate  the  strong 
admissions  made  here  and  there  in  favor 
of  Phrenology.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  employ  their  onltnred  intel- 
lects in  attempting  by  direct  attacks  to 
undermine  onr  principles ;  bat  instead  of 
dreading  them,  we  are  drawn  to  thank 
them  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject 
in  the  popular  magazines,  and  feel  that 
instead  of  injuring  us,  their  course  in- 
Tolres  the  disagreeable  consequences  of 
placing  on  record  the  humiliating  con- 
fession that  they  themselves  really  know 
but  little  about  the  subject  on  which 
they  write. — Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 


■♦♦4- 


CONSOLIDATION. 


fQS  is  a  good  word.  We  consolidate 
railways,  steamship  companies,  and 
churches.  Even  the  Old  School  and 
New  School  Presbyterians  have  lately 
consolidated ;  and  we  look  for  the  con- 
solidation pf  the  High  Church  with  the 
Low  Church  Episcopalians  in  the  good 
time  coming,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lion ;  and  when  the  He- 
brews, old  and  new  schools,  shall  be 
united ;  when  the  Baptists  and  the  Meth- 
odists of  every  complexion  of  doctrine 
shall  come  on  one  common  platform. 

Now,  if  we  could  manage  to  consoli- 
date two-thirds  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  readers  would  get 
more  real  cream  and  less  skimmed  milk, 
or  diluted  literature.  The  first -step  in 
the  line  of  magazine  consolidation  has 
been  taken.  The  Phrenological  Joub- 
vja  and  Packabd'b  Monthly  initiate 
the  movement.  We  open  our  arms  to 
embrace  Harper^  Puinam^  IdppinooUy 
the  AOanlic  and  the  Pacific 

If  all  the  "*  best  thoughts "  4>f  all  our 
best  writers  were  run  through  a  power- 
ful oondehsing  machine,  one  magazine — 
ThxPhbknolooioal — ^would  supply  the 


plaoe  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  real  grain 
the  reader  wants,  and  not  chaff.  In 
another  place  may  be  found  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Packard  and 
ourselves  relative  to  the  consolidation. 


THE    OPEN    WAT  ; 

OB,  FREB  MORAL  AQSNCT  ya.  FATALITT. 


AGAINST  the  objection  that  Phrenol- 
ogy leads  to  fatality,  we  have  often 
been  compelled  to  speak;  and  now  a 
clergyman,  who  recently  became  a  reader 
of  this  Journal,  puts  the  following 
questions  to  us : 

*'  If  a  man  be  bom  with  a  very  large 
'  bump '  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretive- 
ness,  without  Conscientiousness,  is  he' 
not,  almost  of  necessity,  liable  to  become 
a  thief?  Or,  if  one  has  such  a  fiery 
temper  that  he  can  not  control  it,  is  he 
not  to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed  ?  Or, 
if  a  person  be  deficient  in  Veneration, 
and  other  moral  and  religious  Acuities, 
can  he  be  otherwise  than  skeptical  ?  " 

And  now,  in  the  real  New  England 
fashion,  we  will  answer  these  questions 
by  asking  others :  Who  made  man  ?  Is 
not  the  brain  as  much  a  part  of  man  as 
the  body?  U  Ood  made  the  bone, 
muscle,  and  nerve,  did  He  not  also  make 
the  mind  ?  Is  one  fated — ^predestined — 
to  be  bom  a  male  and  another  a  female  ? 
To  be  light-complexioned  or  dark? 
White  or  black?  Jew  or  Gentile? 
Christian  or  Pagan?  If  so,  who  is  to 
blame  ?  And  how,  or  wherein,  is  Phre- 
nology responsible  for  such  conditions  ? 
The  fact  is,  most  men  are  cowards,  and 
wish  to  shirk  responsibility,  and  to  charge 
their  own  wickedness  to  fate,  or  to  the 
devil.  If  one  has  any  besetting  sin,  such 
as  drunkenness,  or  pilfering,  or  gorman- 
dizing, or  licentiousness,  he  would  ex- 
cuse himself  on  the  ground  of  a  natural 
tendency  inherited  through  deficient  or 
predominating  faculties,  rather  than  fisMM. 
the  fiust  that  he  yields  to  temptation  e<Hir 
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traiy  to  bis  own  convictiong'  of  rigb1>^ 
that  he  eeeks  self-indalgence  in  forbidden 
ways.    I0  not  that  cowardly  ? 

What  IB  there  more  brave,  more  man* 
ly,  more  noble,  more  God-like  than  self- 
denial  ?  And  who,  among,  men,  are  so 
perfect  or  so  free  frotn  fault  as  not  to  be  in 
danger  of  temptation?  Aye,  and  some- 
times to  yield  ?  But  if  fortified  with  the 
graoe  of  Ood,  he  will  make  haste  to  re- 
pent, and  try  to  sin  no  more. 

We  are  free  moral  agents  to  obey  or  to 
disobey ;  to  do  right  or  to  do  wrong ;  to 
be  virtnons  or  vicions ;  religious  or  irre- 
ligious ;  hopeful  or  hopeless ;  kindly  or 
selfish;  honest  or  dishonest  men;  and 
there  can  be  no  excuse  based  on  the 
^'  bumps,"  unless  idiocy  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, in  which  case  a  man  is,  of  course,  not 
deemed  responsible.  But  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  the  mind  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  exercise,  or  the  want 
of  it ;  that  we  change,  and  grow  better 
or  worse;  that  we  may  improve^  *is  an 
argument  against  the  charge  of  fixity  or 
i&tality,  and  in  favor  of  free  moral 
agency. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  these  weak, 
whining  excuses  for  getting  ^off  the 
track."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  keep  the  track  in  good  condition, 
free  from  broken  rails  or  other  obsta- 
cles.  He  must  also  see  to  it  that  the 
locomotive  and  other  machinery  be  well 
appointed,  with  all  the  "brakes"  well 
in  hand,  to  be  applied  at  the  first  signal. 
These  and  all  the  necessary  precautions 
would  prevent  **  smash-u|)s,"  and  moral 
and  spiritual  ruin.  ^  Think  of  a  railway 
train,  freighted  with  the  richest  produc- 
tions, besides  men,  women,  and  children, 
running  on  a  down  grade,  near  a  preci- 
pice, with  careless  brakesmen  and  a 
drunken  engineer  t  Imagine  the  peril ! 
Or  suppose  ourselves  traveling  by  steam- 
er on  one  of  our  great  rivers,  or  on  the 
ocean,  with  a  drunken  captain  or  a  tip- 
pling pilot,  and  a  terrible  oatastrophe 


takes  place— hundreds  of  humsn  bdnga 
being  swallowed  suddenly  by  etenikyf 
are  we  to  excuse  such  carelemness  because 
of  the  "  bumps  ?  "  And  yet,  on  examina- 
tion, it  would  probably  appear  that  the 
oi^n  of  CautiottBnesB  would  be  deficient^ 
and  that  managers  had  failed  to  **  pat 
the  right  man  in  the  right  places" 

No,  we  can  not  believe  that  we  are 
fated  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  we  believe 
that  we  may  be  either.  Grace  worka 
through  meanS|  and  is  vouchsafed  to 
those  only  who. ask  it,  and  who  pat  them- 
selves in  the  way  to  obtain  it  We  are 
responsible  for  the  right  use  of  the  talenta 
we  possess — not  &)r  what  we  have  not, 
and  for  what  we  can  not  attain.  No 
short  man  will  be  punished  for  not  being 
tail  No  "  red-head  "  is  better  or  worse 
for  the  color  of  his  hair,  unless  he  prac- 
tices deceit  by  coloring  it.  The  question 
will  be,  Did  he  live  in  the  love  and  fear 
of  God  ?  Did  he  do  right  ?  If  so,  he 
will  "  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.*' 

Phrenology  is  no  more  chargeable 
with  fatality^  or  with  materialisfn^  than 
the  reader  is  with  being  young  or  old, 
comely  or  ugly,  a  male  or  a  female,  a 
Quaker  or  a  Comanche. 


-♦•♦■ 


FACT,    OK    FICTION. 

IT  is  said  by  publishers  of  story  papers 
that  no  periodical  can  succeed  in  this 
country  without  fiction;  that  novel- 
reading  has  become  a  passion  with  girls 
and  boys,  men  and  women;  that  the 
story  papers^-even  those  of  well-known 
immoral  tendency — have  very  large  cir- 
culations, greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
religious  and  scientific  press  combined. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  is 
urged,  **Why  not  open  the  Phwbko- 
LOOiCAL  JomiNAL  to  the  same  sort  of 
stuff?"  Our  answer  is,  We  can  not 
afford  to  violate  our  sense  of  right,  pro- 
priety, and  decency  by  catering  to  per- 
verted  passions,  even  though  it  would 
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biing  OS  OiillioDB.  We  feel  our  aoconnt- 
ibilitf  in  tbis  matter,  and  will  not  nell 
tlie  JoUBNAL  nor  ourselves  to  gain  anj 
amount  of  lucre.    We  appeal  to  sensible 


ment  from  witling  helpers  everywbere. 
We  shall  neither  fai\  nor  falter.  We 
shall  hold  firmly  to  fatX,  and  let  alone 
severely  fiction. 


./^^^^^^ 


meo  and  vomen,  and  submit  the  matter 
to  them.  If  the  Joitbnal  can  not  find 
pUrxHiage  by  serving  the  best  interests 
of  maokind,  rather  than  to  debase  or 
pt^nte  them,  it  will  retire  to  private  life. 
Bnt  we  are  in  for  a  "  big  fight"  We 
believe  oorselves  to  be  on  the  right  side. 
We  can  ask  a  blessing  on  onr  work. 
HdMa  spirits  second  onr  efforts.  We 
ncme  warmest  words   of  enoourage- 


S.  S.  PACKARD, 

BDiTOB  07  Packard's  uonthlt. 

MR.  S.  S.  PACKARD,  whose  portrait 
IB  before  the  reader,  looks  to  be  the 
active,  wide-awake,  intense  spirit  he  is. 
He  stands  ftbout  five  feet  nine,  and 
weighs  nearly  one  handred  and  fifty 
pounds.  His  eyes  are  bine,  his  hair 
brown,  his  oomplexion  fair. 
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His  brain  is  decidedly  large,  nearly 
twenty-three  inches  in  oircumferenoe, 
and  its  quality  is  of  the  best.  The  men- 
tal temperament  greatly  predominates, 
and  he  is  of  the  high-pressure  stamp. 

By  thoroughly  temperate  habits  and 
careful  regulation  of  his  passions  he  has 
been  enabled  to  continue  in  healthy  and 
working  order  almost  from  infancy  to 
the  present  He  is  most  emphatically  an 
earnest  worker.  Indeed,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  energy — ^the  propelling  power  be- 
ing greater  than  the  restraining.  If  he 
would  live  long,  he  must  put  on  the 
brakes  and  slow  up  his  mental  locomo- 
tive. 

He  is  capable  of  excelling  in  any  one 
of  a  hundred  pursuits.  He  has  great 
versatility,  vivacity,  enthusiasm,  and 
push.  We  count  him  among  our  rising 
young  men. 

The  story  of  his  life  which  follows  is 
from  his  own  pen,  furaished  at  our  re- 
quest, but  not  intended  for  publication 
in  this  fbrm.  It  is  so  fresh  and  unique, 
and  withal  shows  so  aptly,  without  in- 
tending it,  the  quality  of  his  mind,  that 
we  hazard  his  displeasure  in  printing  it 
as  it  is. — Ed.  A.  P.  J. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  which  de- 
pends entirely  upon  information  from  outside 
sources,  I  was  bom  in  Commington,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  28,  1826.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  this  town  has  the  honor  of  having 
produced  the  great  American  poet,  William 
OuUen  Bryant,  which  should,  in  all  fairness, 
exempt  it  from  any  further  contribution  to 
the  world^s  list  of  great  men,  for  a  few  gen- 
erations at  least.  I  can  not  say  what  the  in- 
spirational sonoundings  might  have  done 
for  me,  had  I  not  removed  from  their  influ- 
ence at  a  tender  age.  Possibly  a  twin  '^Tha- 
natopsis  ^  may  have  slept  in  my  brain — but 
if  80,  it  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
My  father  was  a  poor  man.  In  fact — though 
I  say  it  who  need  not — ^I  never  knew  a  per- 
son by  our  name  who  was  not  poor.  "  Poor 
JnU  Honest,''  is  the  device  on  our  family  crest. 
I  want  no  better. 

Because  my  father  was  poor,  he  transplant- 


ed himself  and  his  five  boys — of  whom  I  was 
next  the  youngest,  and  the  laziest — in  the 
then  new  country  of  Ohio,  when  I  was  bnt 
seven.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
process  of  transplanting,  in  which  are  min- 
gled visions  of  a  thirty  days'  journey  by  land 
and  water  (horse  teams  and  canal  boats),  a 
number  of  years'  sojourn  in  log  cabins  with 
puncheon  floors,  clapboard  roofs,  and  stick 
chimneys — accommodating  tenements  with 
parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  family  bed- 
room on  one  floor,  and  boys'  dormitory  and 
general  store  room  in  the  upper  story,  to 
which  access  was  had  through  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling. by  means  of  a  ladder.  Healthful 
homes  these  for  growing  boys,  but  rather 
more  useful  than  ornamentaL  I  think  I  was 
never  intended  for  a  pioneer.  Roughing  it 
never  quite  agreed  with  me.  Hard  work 
and  coarse  fare  I  liked  much  better  in  the 
abstract  than  in  the  concrete.  It  is  very  well 
to  read  in  books  of  the  early  hardships  of 
such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  John- 
son, and  other  luminaries  whose  after-suocess 
in  life  gives  a  halo  of  distant  glory  to  the 
humble  surroundings  of  their  boyhood ;  but 
the  actual  contact  with  such  surroundings  is 
quite  of  another  piece. 

I  did  not  like  to  work  against  such  odds, 
but  had  no  dislike  to  books  and  learning 
generally.  I  even  undertook  and  accom- 
plished, when  but  a  stripling,  the  enormons 
task  of  reading  the  Bible  through  within  a 
year — ^being  moved  thereto  by  the  brilliant 
promise  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  have 
often  thought,  however,  that  the  evil  effects 
of  this  achievement  quite  ofibet  the  good,  for 
leaving  out  of  account  the  fact  that  owing  to 
a  hole  in  my  pocket  I  lost  the  quarter  within 
an  hour  after  it  was  mine,  I  am  very  much 
ai¥aid  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  task 
placated  my  conscience  for  many  potttive 
neglects  to  read  the  good  book  in  after-days 
when  I  could  better  understand  its  teachings ; 
besides,  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  superiority 
over  such  of  my  wicked  companions  as  had 
neglected  this  important  duty.  On  the 
strength  of  this  early  education,  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  as  I 
grew  older  I  thought  better  of  it  I  did  want 
to  be  a  printer,  however,  and  to  this  day  I 
can  never  understand  why  my  decided  pref- 
erence in  this  matter  was  persistently  over* 
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nded.  I  always  had  a  reyerence  for  types, 
and  although  I  haye  had  considerable  to  do 
vith  them  in  my  later  years,  the  glamour 
does  not  seem  to  grow  dim. 

We  settled  in  Licking  Gotmty,  Ohio.  When 
about  fourteen  I  instituted  a  strategic  move- 
ment, which  resulted  in  a  permission  from 
my  fiither  to  go  to  a  boys*  academy  at  Gran- 
▼ille,  about  six  miles  away — ^provided  I  would 
pay  for  my  own  board  and  tuition.  The 
board  part  I  managed  readily  enough  by  en- 
gaging to  "  do  chores  "  out  of  school  hours, 
and  the  tuition  I  held  as  a  sacred  debt,  which 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  in  after-days.  I 
Temember  leaving  home  for  this  auspicious 
opening.  I  had  on  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
which,  before  proceeding  far,  I  took  ofi^  carry- 
iiig  them  in  my  hands  until  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  academy.  I  was  fearful  they 
would  not  last  out  the  term.  It  was  in  sum- 
mer-time, and  in  a  part  of  the  civilized  world 
where  barefooted  boys  were  the  rule,  instead 
of  the  exception. 

My  first  real  financial  success  was  achieved 
ai  this  acadttny,  when  I  received  a  silver 
dollar  as  a  premium  for  the  best  public  reci- 
tation. It  seemed  to  me  at  this  time  that 
money  and  fame  were  mine-— only  for  the 
asking.  I  have  often  asked  since  without 
any  adequate  response.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  in  which  as  a  boy  I  excelled — ^my 
penmanship.  I  had  always  a  taste  for  writ- 
ing, and  wa8.permitted  to  gratify  it — ^if  not  at 
too  great  expense.  Peripatetic  writing-mas- 
ten  were,  in  my  fond  imagination,  the  most 
talented,  happy,  and  enviable  of  mortals.  I 
early  resolved  that  when  I  got  old  enough 
I  would  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  that 
end  I  sharpened  up  my  goose-quill  pens  and 
performed  such  Kntics  on  paper  in  fancy- 
colored  inks  as  would  and  did  astound  the 
iininiti#t^*^. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  determined  to  en- 
ter upon  my  career,  and  with  the  consent  of 
my  father  I  started  out  on  foot  to  try  the 
temper  of  the  world.  The  first  day  I  walked 
thirty  miles  to  the  village  of  Eden,  in  Dela^ 
ware  County,  Ohio ;  and  here,  after  a  fort- 
night of  canvassing,  I  opened  my  first  school. 
Jly  prices  were  rather  extravagant,  being  for 
a  course  of  lessons,  jyty  cenU  a  head,  payabU 
m  wheat ;  but  as  wheat  was,  at  this  time,  worth 
jwi  fiflj  cents  a  bushel,  it  was  a  very  easy 


matter  to  estimate  the  Imlik  of  my  accumulat- 
ing possessions.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  had 
finished  my  school,  collected  my  wheat  and  . 
sold  it,  and  after  paying  my  current  expenses, 
found  myself  possessed  oi  fawr  dollars  and 
aeoenty-Jwe  emU,  This  was  the  largest  amount 
of  money  I  had  ever  possessed,  and  I  am  sure 
that  never  since  have  I  enjoyed  such  perfect 
consciousness  of  wealth.  With  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  came  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  never  was  money  more  conscientiously 
squandered  than  were  these  my  first  earnings. 
This  school  in  Eden  established  my  reputa- 
tion and  my  manhood,  and  brought  me  the 
magnificent  offer  of  seven  dollars  a  month 
(and  board),  as  a  teacher  of  a  district  school 
in  an  adjoining  town.  This  offer  I  gladly 
accepted,  and  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  utmost  fidelity.  I  engaged 
for  ten  months,  and  liberal  as  was  the  remu- 
neration, I  have  always  felt  that  I  earned 
those  Mvmty  doUarB,  The  • "  boarding  "  part 
was  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  man- 
agement, as  any  person  will  understand  who 
has  tried  that  process  of  living  known  as 
^  boarding  around.''  The  week  or  fortnight 
set  apart  for  the  **  schoolmaster  to  come  to 
our  house ''  is  an  event  in  the  family  which 
no  one  understands  better  than  the  school- 
master himself.  In  the  fall  and  winter  the 
most  "  convenient  ^  time  for  the  schoolmaster 
is  just  after  "hog-killing,''  for  then  firesh 
meat,  in  the  shape  of  spare-ribs,  sausages,  and 
other  fatty  luxuries  of  a  porcine  kind  are 
most  abundant;  and  doughnuts  and  buck- 
wheat cakes  are  in  their  prime.  The  school- 
master who  "  boards  around  "  in  a  country 
district  for  a  whole  season  without  contract- 
ing dyspepsia,  scrofula,  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  an  ex- 
amination before  a  life-insurance  physician. 
This  remark  is  general,  and  can  not  be  said 
to  apply  with  any  special  force  to  my  expe- 
riences here;  for  I  doubt  if  ever  country 
schoolmaster  was  more  kindly  cared  for,  or 
bore  away  more  tender  recollections  of  happy 
days  in  school-room  and  at  the  homes  of 
pupils.  Of  all  my  life-experience  there  is 
none  greener  in  memory  than  my  first  ten 
months  as  a  teacher. 

My  apprenticeship  having  been  pretty  well 
accomplished,  and  my  purse  replenished,- 1 
determined  to  go  South,  and  set  up  as  a 
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^^  Yankee  scbeol-teacher;"  Aooordingly  in 
the  fall  of  1845  I  landed  from  «n  Ohio  River 
packet  at  MayBviUe,  Kentucky,  and  prooeeded 
to  the  interior  town  of  Mt  Bterliog)  Mont- 
gomery Connty.  I  spent  three  very  happy 
years  in  Kentucky.  The  ready,  nnassaming 
hosxntaHty  of  the  people  charmed  me,  and 
gave  me  a  better  idea  of  genuine  politeness 
than  I  had  ever  had.  It  was  my  pleasure, 
ever 'to  be  remembered,  to  visit  Henry  Clay  at 
his  own  home ;  to  listen  to  the  famous  debate 
on  Baptism  between  Campbell  and  Rice  at 
Lexington,  and  to  hear  Cassius  M.  Clay 
speak  against  slavery  at  Winchester,  while 
with  a  drawn  pistol  in  one  hand  he  main- 
tained the  right  to  speak  as  he  thought. 

In  January,  1848, 1  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  I  spent  two  years  in  conntfDtion  with 
"Bartlett's  Commercial  College."  My  next 
home  was  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  where  for 
twelve  months  out  of  the  eighteen  of  my 
sojourn  I  alternately  battled  against  and  snc^ 
cumbed  to  the  malarious  fevers  of  that  local- 
ity. That  was  a  warfare  which  I  have  no 
heart  to  commend,  or  even  to  recall.  The  very 
thought  of  it — now  twenty  years  removed — 
sends  a  chill  through  my  whole  system.  I 
left  Michigan  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel, 
and  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1851, 
landed  with  my  little  family  on  the  banks 
of  the  Erie  Canal  opposite  the  Eagle  tavern 
in  the  village  of  Lockport,  New  York.  I 
stepped  upon  the  pavements  of  that  solid 
old  town  with  a  consciousness  of  vigor  I  had 
not  felt  for  months ;  but  my  ardor  was  some- 
what dampened  when  an  innocent  boy  who 
passed  me  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  *^  Jim, 
look  there!  There  goes  a  ghost!"  The 
**  ghost "  found  a  pleasant  home  in  Lockport 
for  a  space  of  two  years,  and  gathered  strength 
of  body  and  purpose  to  become  what  from 
boyhood  had  been  my  ambition,  a  country 
editor.  In  the  fall  of  1858  I  established  at 
Tonawanda — ^a  Village  lying  midway  between 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls — a  weekly  paper, 
called  "  The  Niagara  River  Pilot."  Possibly, 
my  friend,  you  may  never  have  heard  of  this 
luminary.  If  not,  it  is  no  fiftult  of  mine.  It 
was  a  model  newspaper.  I  thought  so  then, 
and  I  dislike  to  think  otherwise  now.  The 
editor  was  in  earnest,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  journalistic  ability,  his  fidelity  to 
Mb  couBtituents  could  never  be  called  in 


question.  I  have  never  heard  any  one  say— 
resident  or  stranger  —  that  the  village  of 
Tonawanda  was  the  most  deHghtfol  spot  om 
earth.  I  hardly  think  it  was  myself;  but 
there  was  sufBlcient  in  my  daily  duties  to 
make  ita  unpaved  streets  passablei,  its  mixed 
society  endurable,  and  its  proepectiTe  great- 
ness a  matter  of  sure  prophecy.  It  waa  this 
prospect  that  gave  point  and  zest  to  my  labor 
and  courage  to  my  heart. 

I  looked  upon  the  orrergcowa  and  usurping 
city  of  Buffalo  with  »sort  of  mild  commisera- 
tion, and  sought  to  have  thocommercial  world 
understand  what  was  w  patent  to  every  inter- 
ested landholder,  that  the  only  natural  and 
capable  harbor  at  the  head  of  Lake  Brie  waa 
this  famous  port  of  Tonawanda.  I  advocated 
with  great  zeal  the  dosing  of  Buffalo  harbor, 
the  removing  of  its  great  business  of  trans- 
shipment  to  Tonawanda,  the  fixing  of  the 
western  terminus  of  the  JSrie  Canal  at  this 
point,  and  also  that  of  the  Ship  Canal  to  be 
built  by  the  General  Government  around  M* 
agara  Falls.  In  fact^  if  my  paper  had  been 
as  powerful  in  influence  as  my  ai^umenta 
were  strong  in  logic  and  fervent  in  utterance, 
the  result  of  my  editorial  labors  would  have 
been  no  lees  astonishing  to 'the  world  than 
gratifying  to  myself 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  editor  and 
publisher,  I  took  charge  of  the  financial 
interests  of  the  Tonawanda  Commercial 
Company — a  co-partnership  of  Cleveland 
capitalists,  who  had  bought  most  d  the 
real  estate  of  the  village  by  the  acre,  ex* 
pecting  tonnake  a  fortune  in  selling  it  oat 
by  the  foot — and  also  accepted  various  official 
positions  which  where  thrust  upon  me,  such 
as  village  clerk,  chorister  of  a  church  choir, 
superintendent  of  a  Sabbith-scdiool,  etc  I 
also  learned  the  art  of  telegraphy,  and  aa* 
sumed  personal  control  of  the  telegraph 
office-*— generally  delivering  my  own  messa- 
ges. But  at  last  I  suffered  a  political  defeat, 
which  decided  me  to  seek  new  pastures.  I 
became  a  candidate  for  Canal  Collector ;  and 
although  I  was  assured  from  good  sources 
that  my  name  was  "  on  the  slate,"  a  man  who 
had  more  money  than  I  took  the  position 
with  its  honors  and  emoluments.  My  politi- 
cal ambition  was  forever  quenched. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  I  was  induced  to  join 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  Stratton  in  their  effinrta 
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to  eatablish  commercial  colleges  in  every  city 
and  Tillage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  his  Mormon  lecture,  Artemus  Ward  was 
wont  to  point  out  the  connecting  link  of  this 
chain  in  Salt  Lake  City,  though  I  am  not 
sore  he  was  right  In  1858  I  came  to  New 
York,  and  established  the  institution  which 
I  have  now  in  charge.  Of  its  success  and 
standing  I  haye  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I 
haye  honestly  tried  to  meet  the  public  want 
in  this  direction.  In  1859-^0  I  prepared  for 
the  press  three  separate  works  on  bookkeep- 
ing, which  haye  fully  met  the  expectation  of 
publishers  and  copyright  owners,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  naturally  drawn  that  they 
answer  a  public  demand. 

In  May,  1868, 1  commenced  the  publication 
of  PaekardU  Monthly,  with  a  view,  first  to 
giye  expression  to  the  best  thoughts  bearing 
npon  the  subject  of  practical  education,  and 
next  to  test  in  some  measure  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  popular  magazine  without 
the  aid  of  fiction.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I 
had  no  thought  of  entering  into  competition 
with  any  literary  publication,  nor  eyen  to 
make  literary  excellence  a  test  in  matter  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  Two  smgle  points  I 
proposed  to  keep  in  yiew — first,  that  the 
articles  published  should  be  beneficent  in 
design  and  scope,  and  next  that  they  should 
be  truthful.  If  these  conditions  were  met, 
the  more  spicy  and  sensational  they  were^ 
the  better  they  were  adapted  to  my  purpose. 
In  following  out  this  design  it  became  neces- 
sary to  deal  to  some  extent  in  the  afiairs  of 
eyery-day  life,  and  in  allusions  to  prominent 
men  and  women  now  living ;  in  all  of  which 
I  have  aimed  to  be  governed  by  the  purpose 
to  present  such  points  in  individual  charac- 
ter as  would  inspire  the  young  to  brave  and 
▼irtuoos  deeds,  and  satisfy  a  healthy  public 
demand  for  knowledge  of  the  living  and 
moving  world  of  mind. 

I  have  ever  believed,  and  never  more  earn- 
estly Uian  now,  that  there  is  a  little  of  the 
Great  Father  in  every  son  and  daughter  who 
bears  His  image;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
pleasure — as  I  trust  it  always  may  be — for 
me  to  recognize,  however  indistinctly,  the 
likeness.  I  would  much  rather  be  able  to 
point  out  the  good  in  an  exceptionally  bad 
character,  than  to  exaggerate  the  evil  which, 
in  some  measure,  mixes  with  humanity  in  its 


best  estate.  It  is  to  me  a  great  satis&ction 
that  this  point  in  my  purpose  has  been  prop- 
erly appreciated,  and  that  the  results  have 
borne  out  my  most  ardent  hopes. 
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ONE    OF   OUR   SUBURBS. 

MEW  YORK  is  growing,  and  her  population 
•^  extends  in  all  directions.  Here  are  facts 
of  interest  touching  our  neighbors  across  the 
Hudson  River,  in  New  Jersey. 

"  The  population  of  Hudson  County,  which 
has  quadrupled  itself  in  twenty  years,  now 
exceeds  150,000. 

"  The  population  of  Jersey  City,  recently  en- 
larged by  the  consolidation  with  it  of  the  City 
of  Bergen  and  Hudson  City,  is  about  90,000. 

"  The  number  of  houses  built  last  year  in 
Hudson  County  exceeds  2,500,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  number  will  be  largely  over- 
run during  1870. 

"  The  prices  of  Hudson  Counfy  real  estate, 
already  considerable,  are  steadily  advancing. 

"  The  boUector's  returns  6f  income  tax  show 
a  revenue,  from  that  collection  district,  which  is 
only  surpassed  by  three  distiicts  in  New  York 
city,  by  on^  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  one  in 
California;  while  they  also  show  that  it  con- 
tains a  larger  number  of  persons  whose  incomes 
exceed  $1,000  than  any  other  district  in  the 
country. 

*^  There  are  now  eight  lines  of  ferries  crossing 
the  North  River,  and  carrying  to  New  York 
over  86,000,000  of  people  eveiy  year. 

*<  Of  this  vast  aggregate,  the  local  traffic  of . 
Jersey  City  with  New  York  counts  for  nearly 
10,000,000,  of  Hoboken  over  4,000,000,  and  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  includmg 
Bergen  Pohit,  about  1,000,000." 

Taking  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
etc.,  which  are  suburban  parts  of  New  York, 
our  population  would  exceed  3,000,000.  O  that 
we  were  growing  good  as  we  are  growing 
great  I    When  is  the  good  time  coming  ? 


4t» 

A  Scheme  for  Swiwdlino. — Here  we 
copy  a  circular  sent  out  to  catch  rogues  and 
simpletons : 

CoNrroESTriAii— Jfy  Bear  8irz  We  have 
a  large  stock  of  exact  copies  of  U.  S.  Treasury 
Notes  on  hand,  made  by  men  skilled  in  the 
art,  which  we  desire  immediately  to  dispose 
of,  even  if  sacrificed.  They  are  arranged  in 
packages,  each  representing  over  $500  of 
various  denominations,  1%  2%  5*s,  etc.,  so  ac- 
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curate  as  to  ba  a  perfect  fac-aiiiiUe  of  the 
genuine  U.  S.  Note.  We  will  not  aell  a  pack- 
age for  less  than  $15,  on  receipt  of  which  we 
will  Bend  it  to  jou ;  or  if  jou  do  not  wiah  to 
trust  ua  ta  tMs  amount,  we  will  send  it  to 
;ou  on  receipt  of  tS;  the  balaace,  $10,  yon 
can  Kod  to  us  as  soon  after  you  receive  tlie 
pack^e  as  poarible.  We  trust  partly  to 
your  honesty  to  do  this,  at  the  same  time 
thinking  that,  bb  you  vnUl  consider  it  to  your 
interest  to  deal  with  us  further,  you  will  com- 
ply with  our  requeet.  After  you  have  or- 
dered the  package,  an;  informatiou  we  can 
afford  will  be  cheerfully  givon.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  the  money  sent  by  mail,  regis- 
tered, as  it  is  less  trouble,  and  saves  both  you 
and  us  the  express  cbargea.  If  you  desire  to 
avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity,  you  must 
do  so  at  once,  and  addresa  ua  careftiUy.  You 
have  our  address.  We  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  our 
confidential  Agent. 

P.  a.  No  samples  sent.  When  sent  C.  0.  D., 
one  doUa/r  vaut  anae  teith  tJie  order, 

[There  is  no  law  to  prevent  these  rogues 
from  selling  this  trash ;  but  thwe  is  a  law 
which  will  shut  up  in  8tite8  prison  every 
mother's  son  caught  paiting  these  counterfeit 
notes.  It  ia  a  trap.  Look  out,  or  get  caught. 
No  h<rnett  man  would  touch  the  stuff. 


OniQiNBOpOitBATMEH. — St  Au  Jrcw,  Apos- 
tie,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  Si  John  was 
also  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  Pope  Sixtns  V. 
was  the  son  of  a  swineherd ;  he  was  also  one. 
Aristotle,  of  a  doctor.  Boccacio,  of  a  mer- 
chanL  Columbus,  of  a  wool-comber.  John 
Basth,araflBhennan.  Luther,  of  a  miner.  Did- 
erot, of  a  cutler.  Cook,  of  a  serranL  Hamp- 
den, of  a  carpenter.  Talma,  of  a  donlist  Qea- 
ner,  of  a  bookseller.  Salvator  Rosa,  of  a  sur- 
veyor. Euripides,  of  a  fruit-woman.  Viigll,  of 
a  baker.  Horace,  of  a  denizen.  Yoiture,  of  a 
tax-collector.  Lamothe,  of  a  batter.  Fletcher, 
of  a  chandler.  Massillon,  of  a  turner.  Tamer- 
lane,  of  a  sbepherd.  Quiuault,  of  abaker.  Rol- 
lin,  of  a  cutler.  Moliere,  of  an  upholsterer. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  ofa  watchmaker.  Richter,  of  a 
country  schoolmaster.  Sir  Samuel  Borrich,  of 
a  silvers  mi  th.  Ben  Jonson,  of  a  mason.  Wm. 
Shakspeare,  of  a  butcher.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, of  a  custom-house  officer.  Collins,  of 
a  hatter.  Orey,  of  a  notaiy.  Bealtie,  of  a 
laborer.     Sir  Edward  Sugden,  of  a  barber. 


Thomas  Moore,  of  a  sword-maker,  B«m- 
brandt,  of  a  miller.  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  ft 
chandler.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  of  a  batcher. 
Napoleon,  of  a  farmer.  [Tcs,  but  who  were 
their  mothers !     Give  credit  where  credit  ia 

'     DEATH  OF  AITSOTf  BUBLIKQIXE. 

THIS  distinguished  American  died,  after  » 
-I-  very  brief  illness,  on  the  33d  of  February, 
in  SL  Petersburg,  Ruashi,  where  he  had  arrived 
but  a  short  time  previouslywith  hisChinesesuila. 
His  loss  will  be  keenly  regretted,  not  only  by 
the  Chinese  Ooveroment — wliich  had  selected 
him  to  carry  out  a  very  important  diplomatic 
programme  witli  the  leading  natious  of  the 
world,  and  had,  ao  far  as  he  had  carried  it  for- 
ward, wannly  approved  his  conduct — bat  also 
by  hU  tbllow-countrymen,  who,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  held  him  highly  In  esteem 
for  his  strtightforwud,  manly  chancier  and 
solid  abilities. 


AN80N     BURLINQAUB. 

Aa  we  have  already  published  a  sketch  of  Hr. 
Burlingame  at  some  length,  we  will,  at  this 
time,  give  but  a  brief  glance  of  bis  eminent 
career  as  faraished  by  an  exchange : 

"  He  was  bom  at  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
County,  New  Tork,  on  the  14th  November, 
1833,  and  spent  his  youth  chiefly  in  active  life 
upon  the  Western  irontier,  at  one  time  in  sur- 
veying land,  and  at  another  in  taking  part, 
singularly  enough  at  so  early  an  age,  in  mak- 
ing treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  out- 
posts of  civilization.  The  treaties  which  he 
subsequently  made  were  of  much  greater  his- 
torical importance,  and  mark  an  era  in  the 
world's  progress. 
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"  Mr.  Burlingame^s  education  was  begun  at 
the  Branch  University  of  Michigan,  which 
seminary  of  learning  he  left  to  enter  Harvard 
University,  where  he  obtained  a  degree  in 
1846.  Adopting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  in  Boston,  but  was 
soon  afterward  transferred  to  public  station  as 
a  State  senator.  He  was  elected  as  such  in 
1852,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Convention  for  revising  the 
CoDfitiiution  of  Massachusetts. 

''From  that  time  till  his  appouitment  by 
President  Lincoln  as  Minister  to  China,  in 
1861,  he  was  always  prominent  before  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States,  as  he  has  since 
been  prominent  before  the  world.  He  was  a 
Itepresentativein  the  Thirty-fourth,  the  Thirty- 
fifth,  and  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  serving 
four  sessions  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  diplomatic  service 
mider  tlie  Imperial  Government  of  China  is 
too  well  known  to  need  mention;  but,  per* 
hapa,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  of  it  that  a 
mission  of  greater  interest  and  dignity  has 
never  been  confided  to  a  statesman.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  the  largest  sense  a 
"  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  the  work  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
of  bringing  the  vast  Chinese  Empire  with  its 
teeming  millions  and  its  immemorial  semi- 
civilization  into  relations  with  the  great  West- 
em  nations,  will  long  preserve  his  name  as  one 
of  the  foremost  workers  of  progress." 


CONCESSIONS. 


TTOW  and  then  we  find  a  writer  on  Physi- 
JLi  oiogy  in  the  regular  medieal  publications 
of  the  day  making  some  acknowledgment 
of  what  medicine  and  physiology  owe  to 
Phrenology.  The  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine  for  January  has  the  following  on 
pages  195  and  197,  which  we  take  the  liberty 
to  copy : 

"This  work  on  Phrenology  brings  to 
mind  the  one  great  thing  that  must  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  so-called  science.  The  divi- 
sion, excited  by  many  of  the  books  on  this 
subject,  is  apt  to  prevent  the  reader  from 
giving  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the  resnlts 
achieved  by  the  many  scientific  men  who  at 
one  time  and  another  have  been  favorable  to 
the  central  idea  around  which  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine  is  grouped.  It  is  mainly  to 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  inculcated  the 


doctrine  of  the  localization  of  faculties,  that 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  mind,  as  an 
entity  separated  from  and  at  continual  vari- 
ance with  matter,  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  in  its  place  substituted  the  concep- 
tion of  a  force  developed  from  and  depend- 
ent on  the  changes  induced  in  a  material 
substratum,  the  brain.  For  their  timely  aid 
in  achieving  so  great  a  work,  not  only  in 
popular  but  in  professional  opinion,  scientific 
men  are  their  debtors,  and  it  is  but  just  that, 
in  condemning  their  errors,  we  should  accord 
credit  to  whatever  of  truth  may  be  found  in 
their  system. 

*^  No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  a  liv- 
ing brain,  normal  in  ^ize  and  supplied  with 
a  due  amoimt  of  good  blood,  will  manifest 
the  phenomena  of  healthy  mind,  and  that 
the  moral  and  emotional  qualities  of  this 
mind  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  conditions 
Tinder  which  the  brain  is  developed  and  sur- 
rounded. In  other  words,  were  it  possible 
to  accurately  determine  and  appreciate  the 
circumstances  that  have  surrounded  an  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion he  possessed,  his  character  could  be  de- 
termined with  as  much  accuracy  as  an  eclipse 
can  be  predicted.^' 


A  UAX  who  has  a  strong  mind  can  bear  to 
be  insulted,  can  bear  offenses,  because  ^e  is 
strong.  The  weak  mind  snaps  and  snarls  at  a 
little ;  the  strong  mind  bears  it  like  a  rock,  and 
it  moveth  not,  though  a  thousand  breakers 
dash  upon  it  and  cast  their  pitiful  malice  in 
the  spray  upon  its  stunmit.' 

[Kapoleon  said, "  ^^  who  can  control  himself 
ia  greater  than  he  who  controls  armies."  Pa- 
rents will  find  their  greatest  achievements  in 
controlling  themselves — the  next  in  teaching 
their  children  self-control.] 

A  Mnn)  Vioorous  m  Old  Age.-— An  es- 
teemed Shaker  lady  sent  us  some  time  ago  the 
following  item  of  interest :  *'  My  aged  fkther, 
who  is  almost  blind,  completed  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  on  the  8th  of  May,  1869.  He  has 
retained  his  intellectual  faculties  to  a  remark- 
able degree ;  for  on  that  day  he  computed  ac- 
curately, without  the  assistance  of  paper  or 
pencil,  the  number  of  months,  weeks,  days, 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  his  seventy- 
eight  /ears,  and  gave  us  the  results.'* 
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(XmttlbatlonB  for  this  Department,  to  iniHire  attention,  most  be  short,  pointed*  trathflil,  and  npon  aubjects  of  Tttal 

intereet. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 


THE  transcript  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  publishers  of  the  Phrekolooical 
JouBKAL  AND  Packabd'b  Monthlt,  which 
appears  in  another  part  of  this  consolidated 
magazine,  "v^U  render  unnecessary  any  detailed 
explanation  of  the  step  which  has  been  taken, 
(H*  the  causes  therefor;  It  is  due,  however,  to 
those  whom  we  may,  -without  affectation,  call 
"  our  friends,"  to  say  a  word  as  to  our  own  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  and  also  as  to  the  Aiture 
of  the  enterprise  of  which  we  have  been  so 
proud,  and  which,  although  somewhat  chang- 
ing its  outward  aspect,  we  have  no  thought  of 
abandoning. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  effect  the  consol- 
idation of  any  two  publications — which  have 
been  long  enough  before  the  public  to  make 
warm  personal  friends — that  would  be  wholly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  In  this  instance  we 
arc  free  to  say  for  ourselves,  that  at  first  the 
bare  thought  of  consolidation  with  any  peri- 
odical was  repulsive — ^not  from  any  vanity  as 
to  our  own  labor,  nor  from  any  depreciation  of 
the  labor  of  others,  but  for  reasons  which  will 
be  Will  understood.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  have  attached  greater  importance  to 
our  little  enterprise  than  its  merits  or  achieve- 
ments— ^present  or  prospective — would  warrant; 
but  if  so,  our  friend^  have  something  to  answer 
for  in  the  premises,  for  surely  never  has  more 
uniform  kindness  and^  encouragement  been 
awarded  to  individual  effort  than  have  cheered 
our  labors  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
magazine  into  which  so  much  of  our  life  has 
gone. 

We  did  not  underrate  the  labor  nor  the  re- 
sponsibility. "We  expected  to  have^to  work 
even  more  arduously  and  longer  than  we  have, 
to  achieve  the  recognition  and  success  which 


have  come  to  us  in  such  generous  measme; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  we  should  foreMe 
all  the  contingencies  which  would  arise.  From 
the  inception  of  Pcuikar^B  Manthlp  to  the 
present,  we  have  attended  personally  to  every 
detail  of  its  production,  editorial  and  other- 
Vise.  It  was  the  child  of  our  love,  and  we 
could  not  bear  that  any  hand  but  oury  should 
guide  its  footsteps  or  administer  to  its  needs. 
And  in  connection  with  the  labor  thus  entailed, 
we  have  had  the  sole  management  and  direc- 
tion of  an  institution  having  in  charge  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  many  hundred  young  men. 
These  various,  and  often  conflicting  duties 
have  left  us  no  space  for  rest  or  relaxation  by 
day  or  night.  Thej  were  duties  which  could 
not  be  delegated  to  others,  and  which  required 
unremitting  attention.  Our  mental  and  physi- 
cal powers  have  been  so  overtaxed  by  this 
persistent  strain  that  a  respite  of  some  sort  has 
become  imperative. 

The  union  of  our  magazine  with  the  Phbx- 
NOLOoiCAL  JoxTBNAL  scems  to  covcr  these 
necessities  in  the  best  way,  while  it  will  enable 
us  to  keep  our  faith  with  the  public  and  do 
justice  to  the  hopes  of  those  friends  whose 
hearts  we  have  almost  felt  beating  against  our 
own.  While  this  consolidation  will  relieve  as 
f^om  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  pub- 
lishing department,  it  will  secure  to  us  all  the 
advantages  we  have  sought  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  magazine,  and  enable  us  to  work 
in  unison  with  one  whose  record  is  bright  in 
the  field  of  usefulness  and  beneficence. 

Whatever  incongruity  our  friends  may  think 
they  see  in  this  union,  we  have  the  best  assur- 
ances that  it  will  prove,  in  all  respects,  fit  and 
satisfactory.  And  in  this  confidence  we  are 
willing  to  await  the  verdict  8.  a.  p. 


■♦♦4- 


m 


THE  GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


MORE  than  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since,  on  the  broad  balcony  of  the  Old 
State  Hall  in  Albany,  I  witnessed  the  passage 
of  a  fine  body  of  troops  down  State  Street  in  all 


the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
Standing  next  me  was  a  venerable  old  man 
with  a  fine,  cheerful  countenance,  and  of  me- 
dium size,  who  appeared  to  manifest  much 
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interest  in  the  moyements  and  evolations  of 
the  militftiy  pageant  before  him,  at  times  shak- 
ing his  head  as  if  expressing  some  dlsapproba- 
Hon  of  their  discipline  or  maneuvers. 

''line  marching,  tliat,  sir,'*  I  yentured  to 
obserre,  as  I  saw  liis  eye  light  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  some  well-executed  movement  caught 
his  glance.  **  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  the  veter- 
an, enthusiastically ;  *'  that  was  well  done  1  It 
reminds  me  of  the  good  old  times.''  **  You 
liaxe  seen  service,  I  presume,"  said  I,  expecting 
to  hear  the  old  Bevolutionary  soldier,  as  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be,  "  fight  his  batUes  o'er  again." 
**!  have  commanded  battalions,  sir,  in  the 
tented  field,  and  I  have  personally  reviewed, 
as  Ck>mmander4n-0hief,  eveiy  brigade  in  the 
State  oi  New  York  t "  **  Ah !  then  I  have  the 
honor  to  address  the  great  **  Military  Govern- 
or,' Morgan  LbwisI"  *'That  is  my  name, 
air.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
I  can  not  witness  such  a  spectacle  as  this  with- 
out feeling  myself  young  again,  and  in  front  of 
my  brigades.  In  the  autumn  of  1806,  sir,  I 
Tlsiled,  in  my  official  capacity,  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  personally  inspected  the  condi- 
tion of  its  military.  We  were  then  apprehend- 
ing another  war  with  England,  and  I  was  anx- 
ious to  be  prepared  for  it  I  had  *  set  squadrons ' 
in  order  in  my  early  youth  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  I  was  passionately  fond  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  even  now  my  old  blood  warms  when 
I  hear  the  *  spirit-stining  drum  and  the  ear- 
piercing  fife,'  and  look  upon  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  miartial  display ! "  I  could  not  but 
recall,  as  I  listened  to  this  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
that  characteristic  expression  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  the  Legislature,  which  at  the  time 
subjected  him  to  the  full  battery  of  the  wits  of 
the  <lay.  He  was  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  martial  music  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
military  discipline,  and  added :  **  In  our  mili- 
tary equipments,  there  is  the  almost  universal 
want  of  experienced  drutMnert.  The  drum  is  aU- 
important  in  the  day  cf  da^." 

Gov.  Lbwis  was  the  third  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  State,  Geobgb  Clintok  and  Jontr  Jat 
having  preceded  him  in  the  Executive  chair. 
At  the  period  of  his  election  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  opposing  candidate  was  the  celebrated 
Aabon  Burb,  then  Ylce-President  of  the 
United  States;  and  out  of  this  contest  grew 
the  embittered  quarrel  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Hamilton.  At  a  din- 
ner-party in  Albany,  in  February  preceding 
the  election,  which  was  held  in  April,  1804, 
Hamilton,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  warm- 


ly assailed  the  political  principles  and  conduct 
of  Col.  Burr.  In  reporting  this  conversation, 
Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  present,  in  a  published 
letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  stated  that  Hamilton 
considered  Burr  "  as  a  dangerous  man,  who 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment," and  added  that  he  "  could  detail  a 
stsSUL  more  deepUdtle  opinion"  which  Hamilton 
had  expressed  of  him.  Burr,  smarting  under 
the  disappointment  of  his  aspiring  political 
views,  and  attributing  his  failure  to  reach  the 
Presidency  to  Hamilton's  persistent  opposition, 
fiistened  immediately  upon  this  unfortunate  and 
unwarranted  expression  of  Dr.  Cooper,  and  a  de- 
mand was  made  for  a  prompt  and  unqualified 
acknowledgment  or  denial  of  its  truth.  Ham-* 
ilton  d^ined  compliance  with  this  demand, 
as  vague  and  indefinite,  declaring  his  readi- 
ness, however,  to  avow  or  deny  any  specific 
allegation.  This  answer  proving  unsatisfacto- 
ry to  CoL  Burr,  the  &tal  duel  at  Weebawken 
was  the  result. 

The  administration  of  the  "Military  Gov- 
ernor" was  a  quiet  one,  covering  only  one 
term  of  three  years.  The  foundations  of  the 
Common  School  system  were  laid,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  recommendation,  by  the  grant 
of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
State,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  appro- 
priated by  tlie  Legislature  as  a  permanent  fund 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schoois.  Party 
feeling  ran  high.  Db  Witt  Clinton,  Mayor 
of  New  York,  for  which  office  he  had  resigned 
his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
commencing  his  brilliant  career  as  a  politician 
and  statesman,  and  the  eccentric  orbit  of  his 
great  popularity  came  unfortunately  in  contact 
with  that  of  Gov.  Lewis.  The*  efforts  of  the 
latter  to  turn  skillfVilly  between  the  Federalists 
who  had  deserted  Col.  Burr  immediately  upon 
the  duel  with  Hamilton,  and  the  Republicans 
who  were  attached  to  Mr.  Clinton,  served  only 
to  precipitate  his  downfall.  But  between  Mr. 
Clinton  and  himself,  "another  Richmond" 
won  the  field. 

Daniel  D.  ToMPKma  was  placed  In  nomin- 
ation as  the  Republican  (Democratic)  candidate 
for  Governor,  by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  elected  in  1807  over  Gov- 
ernor Lewis  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Clinton 
was  removed  from  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York 
by  the  Council  of  Appointment.  He  had  be- 
come unpopular  through  his  connection  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Ambrose  Spencer,  then  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  his  cold, 
repulsive,  and  somewhat  dictatorial  manners. 
The  powerful  influence  of  the  Livingston  fam- 
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ily  was  also  brought  to  bear  against  him ;  and 
for  the  time  being  he  was  effectually  shelved. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  on  the  other  hand,  was-  per- 
sonally exceedingly  popular,  and  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  attaching  to  Iiimself  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  c<mtact  As  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  held  circuits  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State ;  and  by  his 
prepossessing  appearance  and  fine  manners 
rendered  himself  a  general  favorite  with  the 
people.  It  was  his  boast  never  to  have  for- 
gotten a  countenance;  and  so  great  was  his 
insinuating  powers  of  address,  that  no  man 
over  left  him  without  the  conviction  that  he 
had  gained  a  fiiend,  even  though  he  may  have 
'been  denied  a  coveted  favor.  Nor  was  there 
Ihe  slightest  insincerity  or  hypocrisy  in  this 
genial  intercourse.  His  frank  and  kindly  na- 
ture prompted  and  sustained  all  his  actions ; 
and  his  heart  overflowed  with  fHendly  regards 
for  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence. He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world. 
During  his  administration  the  second  war  with 
England  was  waged,  the  brunt  of  whiclt  was 
sustained  by  the  State  of  New  York.  On  or 
immediately  adjacent  to  its  territory  the  chief 
battles  on  land  and  water  were  fought,  and  the 
most  splendid  and  decisive  victories  obtained. 
At  Queenstown,  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
PlattsbuTg,  Van  Rensselaer  and  Wool,  Scott, 
Ripley,  Brown,  and  Macomb  gained  their 
maiden  laurels,  and  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Atlantic  coast  Commodores 
Perry,  Elliot,  .McDonough,  and  Lawrence 
crowned  themselves  with  unfading  glory.  The 
indomitable  and  unswerving  patriotism  of  Gov. 
Tompkins  through  the  whole  of  this  struggle 
was  eminently  conspicuous.  He  administered 
the  financial  aflfabs  of  the  State  with  signal 
ability  and  efliciency;  and  when  its  coffers 
failed  through  the  neglect  or  dilatorincss  of  the 
General  Government,  he  procured  the  necessary 
sums  for  the  support  of  the  war  by  pledging 
his  own  personal  security  to  the  banks  of  New 
York,  incurring  liabilities  for  which  he  was 
never  after  remunerated,  and  which  left  him 
in  poverty  and  pecunikry  embarrassment  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  his  life.  Aflcr  the  close  of 
his  official  term  he  was  three  times  re-elected, 
and  retained  the  Executive  chair  until  his 
election  to  the  Vice-Presidency  hi  1817— -a  po- 
sition which  he  lield  during  the  entire  period 
of  President  Monroe's  term,  ending  in  1825. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Statra  Island.  In  18dO  he  became  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  Governor  against  Mr.  Clinton ;  and  in  1821 


presided  over  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, to  which  body  he  was  elected  as  a  del^ 
gate  from  Richmond  County. 

Of  Db  Witt  Clinton— the  greatest  of  all 
the  Governors — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at 
length.  His  greatness  and  his  fame  are  '^  fa- 
miliar as  household  words "  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Empire  State.  His  gigantic 
intellect  and  profound  statesmanship  have  im- 
pressed themselves  in  characters  of  living  light 
upon  all  the  material,  moral,  and  social  inter- 
ests of  our  vast  community.  His  comprehen- 
sive and.  practical  efforts  in  behalf  of  popular 
education ;  his  scrutinizing  survey  and  master- 
ly development  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  commercial  facilities  of  every  portion  of 
our  territory,  and  his  rapid  and  intuitive  con- 
ception of  its  immense  capabilities  and  of  the 
appropriate  methods  for  securing  them;  his 
splendid  contributions  to  every  department  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistical  culture,  and 
the  magnificent  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment which  his  genius  conceived  and  his 
untiring  energy  and  statesmanship  accomplish- 
ed— these  lasting  monuments  of  his  mighty 
mind  will  remain  while  time  exists. 

**  Nothing  can  corer  his  high  flime  bnt  heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories 
Bat  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness  1  ** 

True,  he  was  ambitious,  high-minded,  coy- 
etous  of  place,  power,  and  influence,  haughty 
and  reserved  in  his  manners,  and  far  from 
amenable  to  the  ties  of  party  or  the  fancied 
obligations  of  political  policy.  But  what  an 
ambition  I  How  high  and  lofty — soaring  In  its 
eagle  flight  immeasurably  above  the  highest 
altitude  of  those  around  him,  with  oonoeptions 
far  beyond  their  utmost  grasp,  and  vast  under- 
takings in  progress  not  especially  conducive 
to  the  cultivation  of  social  or  conversational 
grace !  And  as  for  place,  was  it  the  Mayoral^ 
of  New  York,  the  Senatorial  honors,  or  tfa« 
Executive  Chair  that  conferred  dignity  and 
distinction  upon  him — or  he  upon  them  ?  The 
Presidency  itself,  to  wliich  he  aspired,  would, 
assuredly,  have  been  graced  by  his  occupancy, 
as  it  never  has  been  since.  Power  and  influ- 
ence !  When,  in  all  the  history  of  states  and 
commonwealths,  were  power  and  influence 
ever  used  for  higher  or  nobler  purposes? 
Verily,  here  was  a  king  among  men«  ^  bom  to  * 
command ; ''  worthy  of  implicit  obedience,  im- 
plicit confidence,  respect,  and  regard  I  And 
this  man,  with  his  imperial  brow,  commanding 
intellect,  and  noble  mien,  in  tlje  yery  height  of 
his  fame,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  completion  of 
his  crowning  work-— the  Erie  and  Ghamplain 
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Can&l — was  remoTed  from  the  office  of  Canal 
Commissioner  by  a  miserable  and  paltry  com- 
bination of  disappointed  politicians. 

**  The  Miarlng  eagle,  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  I " 

What  a  proud  triumph  oyer  the  petty  malig- 
nity and  yindictiyenees  of  faction  was  that 
when,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  that  des- 
picable display  of  political  malice  and  rancor, 
half  a  million  of  the  population  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs  turned  out  amid  the 
Yoaring  of  cannon  and  pealing  of  bells  to  greet 
the  splendid  flotilla  which  came  rounding  the 
Battery,  from  Lake  Erie  on  that  Grand  Canal 
which  owed  its  existence  and  its  grandeur  to 
the  p^Becnted  statesman  1  And  was  not  that 
shoat  which  came  firom  the  throats  of  the  yast 


assemblage,  as  his  noble  head  was  bared  to  the 
breeze,  surrounded  by  the  wealth,  beauty,  and 
fashion  of  the  State,  ample  recompense  for  the 
insults  and  ingratitude  of  politicians  ? 

Three  years  afterward,  in  the  winter  of  1838, 
this  great  spirit  succumbed  to  the  mighty  pres- 
sure upon  its  energies,  and  while  conversing 
with  his  family,  he  suddenly  expired  in  his 
chair.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
fourth  gubernatorial  term,  having  declined  the 
offer,  by  President  Adams,  of  the  mission  to 
England,  and  the  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson.  An  imposing 
granite  monument — fit  emblem  of  his  greatness 
— surmounts  his  last  resting-place  in  the  quiet 
shades  of  Greenwood.    Beqme»C(U  in  pace-! 

S.  8,  BandaU, 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GREAT  WRITER 


THE  characteristic  of  a  false  Criticism  is  types 
and  standards  of  the  stiff  and  unyielding 
sort  It  resents  what  it  calls  Individualism  or 
Mannerism,  or  whatever  the  rude  term  be  by 
which  it  reproaches  every  departure  of  the  au- 
tlior^s  mind  from  a  fixed  rule  or  a  dogmatic 
lesson.  It  fails  to  appreciate  the  grand  truth, 
that  every  autlior  of  Art  must  produce  from  his 
own  consciousness ;  that  he  is  true  only  in  pro- 
portion as  he  does  so ;  true  only  in  proportion 
as  the  expression  of  his  individuality  appears 
along  with  the  expression  of  the  universality 
of  Art 

We  ask :  What  is  the  highest  rule  of  literaiy 
composition?  It  is  to  write  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness: simply  that  we  should  look  into 
our  minds  and  write  what  we  find  there.  This 
is  the  profoundest  rule  of  all  rhetoric ;  it  is  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  every  great  literary  man. 
He  who  can  most  faithfully  express  his  con- 
sciousness— ^no  matter  what  that  consciousness 
may  be,  how  apparently  remote  or  strange  or 
curious,  how  apparency  individual — he  is  the 
greatest  orator,  the  greatest  writer,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  difficulty  is  that  men  hesitate  to  express 
freely  their  consciousness;  many  artists  and 
writers  of  real  power,  potentially  great,  remain- 
ing blind  all  their  lives  to  the  rule,  that  the 
freest  expression  of  consciousness  is  the  high- 
est Art  It  is  at  this  hesitation  that  genius  and 
mediocrity  divide.  The  consciousness  of  man 
has  its  strange  times.  The  ordinary  man  can 
not  give  to  the  world  the  curious,  shadowy 
ideas  that  sometimes  spring  up  in  his  mind ;  so 


curious,  so  remote  that  he  can  not  imagine  that 
other  minds  can  receive  them,  and  he  stifles 
them  as  mysteries  of  his  own  individualism. 
How  often  does  this  occur  in  the  universal  ex- 
perience !  We  have  our  strange  thoughts,  and 
imagine  them  strange  to  all  the  world.  Not 
so  with  the  confidence  of  Genius.  It  allows 
nothing  to  elude  expression ;  it  expresses  bold- 
ly every  mystery  of  its  consciousness ;  and  its 
triumph  is  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing 
in  its  consciousness,  no  matter  how  the  ordinaiy 
man  may  have  mistrusted  it  as  an  individual 
mystery,  but  what  finds  a  response  and  recep- 
tion in  the  consciousness  of  others.  Genius 
dares  to  express  its  strange  thoughts;  while 
thousands  of  men  of  mediocre  reputation  die 
in  the  bitterness  that  they  have  left  unexpressed 
something  in  their  consciousness,  and  have  not 
developed  the  powers  they  really  possessed. 

Men  do  not  differ  intellectually  as  much  as 
is  generally  supposed.  The  common  mind 
holds  a  broad  equality  with  Genius :  it  is  often 
repeating  the  familiar  reflection,  that  it  had  the 
same  thoughts,  but  failed  to  express  thenou 
They  were  dismissed  in  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
consciousness.  What  the  surprise  to  find  our 
broken  recollections,  our  lost  impressions,  the 
thoughts  that  sometimes  flew  across  the  dark 
depths  of  our  minds,  what  we  imagined  were 
our  individual  vagaries,  thinking  never  to  catch 
them,  or  that  others  could  never  understand 
them,  reproduced  and  assembled  in  a  form  of . 
beauty  and  of  power  that  speaks  to  the  heart 
of  all  mankind,  and  proclaims  the  triumph  of 
sublimest  names ! 
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For  instance,  how  often  does  this  reflection 
occur  T^ith  reference  to  descriptions  of  scenes 
in  nature;  and  how  superior  is  the  nU^feeUve 
method — the  expression  of  the  consciousness — 
in  the  management  of  description  I  One  man 
may  describe  a  scene  accurately  as  to  forms ;  he 
may  tell  exactly  how  the  mountain  looked,  he 
may  describe  the  line  and  the  shadow,  he  may 
reproduce  the  glow  of  the  sunset  on  his  pages. 
His  description  is  objective ;  it  has  a  certain 
merit;  he  is  an  artist  of  words;  he  pleases, but 
he  has  not  put  his  hand  on  the  pulses  of  the 
heart  Another,  visiting  the  same  scene,  does 
not  neglect  the  outline ;  but  he  looks  into  his 
mind,  and  tells  us  with  strict  fidelity  what  he 
thought  and  felt  at  the  time.  He  gives  us  his 
consciousness  as  part  of  the  scene ;  instantly, 
it  is  animated,  and  we  fed  it ;  a  few  simple 
words  have  given  life  to  the  picture ;  a  touch 
of  consciousness  has  brought  it  before  our  eyes. 

Niagara  Falls,  twenty  years  ago,  when  its 
aoiToundings  were  wilder  than  now,  when  the 
great  scene  had  not  yet  lost  tlie  envelope  of 
primitive  life,  is  thus  described  by  Margaret 
Fuller  (d'Ossoli) : 

•  •  ♦  "  Daily  these  proportions  widened 
and  towered  more  and  more  upon  my  sight, 
and  I  got  at  last  a  proper  foreground  for  these 
sublime  distances.  Before  coming  away  I  think 
I  really  saw  the  f\ill  wonder  of  the  scene.  Alter 
a  while  it  to  drew  me  into  itseff  as  to  inspire  an 
undefined  dread,  such  as  Inever  knew  before,  such 
as  may  be  felt  when  death  is  about  to  usher  us  into 
a  new  existence.  The  perpetual  trampling  of 
the  waters  seized  my  senses.  I  felt  that  no  other 
sound,  howewr  near,  could  be  heard,  and  would 
start  and  look  behind  me  for  a  foe,  I  realized 
the  identity  of  that  mood  of  nature  in  which 
these  waters  were  poured  down  with  such  ab- 
sorbing force  with  that  in  which  tlie  Indian  was 
shaped  on  the  same  soiL  For  continually  upon 
my  mind  came,  unsought  and  unwelcome, 
images  sfuch  a*  had  never  haunted  it  before,  of 
naked  savages  stealing  behind  me  with  uplifted 
tomahawks.  Again  and  again  the  illusion  re- 
curred, and  even  after  I  had  thought  it  over,  and 
tried  to  shake  it  off,  I  could  not  hdp  starting  and 
looking  behind  me.** 

The  italics  are  by  Edgar  A.  Poe;  done  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  description  in  employ- 
ing the  effects  rather  than  the  features  of  a 
scene — consciousness  rather  than  outward  ob- 
servation. 

We  may  be  assured  that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  thought  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  man  but  what,  if  seized  by  ex- 
pression and  uttered  to  the  world  will  produce 


some  response  in  the  universal  consciousness ; 
and  this  is  of  the  power  and  mystery  of  genius. 
It  is  more.  It  is  the  sublime,  indestructible  eT- 
idence  of  the  universality  of  truth  in  the 
esthetics.  We  can  speak  or  write  nothing  out 
of  our  consciousness,  it  matters  not  how  mys- 
terious the  sentiment,  how  fugitive  the  vision ; 
it  matters  not  how  we  may  distrust  that  others 
ever  thought  so,  or  felt  so,  but  what  will  find 
some  response  in  the  human  nature  around  us, 
and  thus  be  proved  true  by  the  measures  of  m 
universal  consciousness.  The  only  limits  to  the 
proposition  are  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

The  truth  of  every  form  of  literature  is  to 
express  faithfUUy,  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual Eveiy  writer  should  write  fh>m  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  his  own  mind ; 
the  rule  of  the  highest  art,  the  truest  rhetoric, 
is  subjective.  If  we  write  in  our  own  blood, 
in  the  colors  of  our  own  consciousness,  be  as- 
sured we  will  write  with  a  power  that  no  rules 
of  the  rhetorician  or  lessons  of  the  critic  can 
ever  give  us. 

What  is  the  power  of  the  great  writei^-he 
who  opens  our  consciousness  and  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  ourselves  ?  What  the  power  of 
the  great  orator — ^he  who  touches  with  enchan- 
ter's wand  the  heart,  and  holds  the  gushing 
blood  as  coursers  in  his  hands?  It  is  con- 
sciousness speaking  to  consciousness;  never 
doubting  of  words,  of  shades  of  thought,  never 
doubting  the  delicacy  of  its  own  conceptions, 
never  doubting  the  possibility  of  intercommu- 
nication ;  the  orator  and  his  audience,  the  alter 
ego ;  the  identification  of  writer  and  reader ; 
the  power  of  the  universalliy  of  truth. 

in  literature  the  law  of  consciousness  is  su- 
perior to  the  law  of  criticism.  It  should  be 
so  in  everything  where  the  first  may  be  invoked. 
Thus  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  in  matters  of 
legal  evidence,  how  superior  is  the  estimate  of 
probabilities  formed  in  our  own  consciousness 
to  that  of  any  formulas  in  the  books,  to  deter- 
mine a  case  of  conflicting  testunony.  The 
subjective  method  is,  after  all,  the  last  and 
supreme  test  of  truth.  What  our  conscious- 
ness tells  us  is  true,  is  true,  though  a  thousand 
witnesses  rise  against  it  It  is  the  so^irce  of  all 
power  of  man  over  man ;  and  to  express  it 
fVeely  and  fhithfhlly  is  the  highest  conquest  of 
the  niind  in  all  art  and  literature. 

This  simple  principle  of  esthetics,  founded 
on  the  universality  of  truth,  gives  us  at  once  a 
catholic  and  generous  criticism.  It  is  a  criti- 
cism which  forgives  everything  but  the  false 
consciousness— the  afiectaticHi  of  the  artist 
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Let  him  produce  -what  is  in  liis  mind,  and  al- 
though there  may  be  something  of  custom,  and 
of  education,  and  of  circumstances  which  can 
only  obtain  a  partial  reception,  yet  beyond  all 
this  he  is  bound  to  express  something  of  truth, 
to  which  a  universal  audience  responds. 

The  task  of  literature  is  of  expression,  rather 
than  of  ideas.  These  are  imiversal ;  else  the 
unlyersal  mind  could  not  conceiye  them.  But 
"While  they  remain  in  the  ordinary  or  average 
mmd  unapprehended  or  undeveloped,  the  artist 
brings  them  out,  draws  them  from  the  remote 
abodes  of  consciousness,  puts  them  in  shape, 
combines  them,  adjusts  them  in  all  possible 
relations,  and  proves  to  the  common  man  that 
his  own  vague  and  unmeasured  thoughts  are 
elements  of  poetxy  in  his  soul.  We  have  the 
same  thoughts  with  the  poet — else  we  could 
not  appreciate  him,  could  not  enjoy  him.  In 
bis  combinations  he  may  tax  our  understand- 
ing ;  but  in  the  elements  of  them  never,  and  in 
these  last  all  Art  Is  ultimately  to  be  tried,  and 
all  humanity  is  called  to  the  Judgment 

Emerson  says :  "  If  we  should  meet  Shak- 
apeare  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  any  deep 
inferiority,  but  of  great  equality ;  only  he  pos- 
sessed a  strange  skill  of  using,  of  classifying 
his  facts  which  we  lacked ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing our  utter  incapacity  to  produce  anything 
like  Hamlei  or  (HKeUo^  we  see  the  perfect  re- 
ception this  wit  and  immense  knowledge  of  life 
and  liquid  eloquence  find  in  us  all." 

Men  may  diflTer  greatly  in  the  comparison 
and  combination  of  ideas.  The  question  is 
rather  intellectual  than  esUietical.  But  what- 
ever the  degrees  of  intellect  iou,  and  whatever 
the  degrees  of  Art  founded  on  them,  it  must 
rest  at  last  on  the  foundation  of  simple  opera- 
tions of  consciousness,  wherein  is  the  broad 
equality  of  humanity.  The  truth  of  all  Art  or 
Literature  \s  in  the  simple  universal  ideas  of  the 
sublime  sSid  the  beautifhl ;  and  it  is  here  where 
are  at  once  the  greatest  equality  of  men  and 


the  greatest  difference  of  men,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  already  seen  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  average  man,  at  once  most  equal  and 
most  unequal. 

Much  is  said  of  the  difflcultiefi  of  language  in 
expressing  our  ideas.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  real  difficulty  of  expression  is  subf^Hts 
— the  difficulty  in  our  consciousness  of  sJjaping 
and  determining  our  hidden  and  shadowy 
thoughts.  Language  is  the  objective  problem 
of  expression,  and  the  lesser  one.  Let  us  once 
arrest  and  develop  the  idea,  and  words  will  be 
easy. 

Thus,  the  task  and  discipline  of  the  writer 
are  subjective,  rather  than  to  be  found  in  vo- 
cabularies and  rhetorics.  He  who  aspires  to 
write  with  power,  must  first  learn  to  explore 
his  consciousness;  his  lesson  commences  in 
reflection,  not  in  books ;  when  he  has  learned 
to  think  clearly,  he  will  write  powerfhlly.  The 
value  m  this  lesson  is  in  its  nncommonness. 
Many  persons  attempt  to  learn  to  write  before 
they  have  learned  to  think. 

The  great  writer  merely  tkinks  (Ueud.  He  is 
simply  the  person  who  most  faithfhlly  expres- 
ses his  consciousness.  It  is  no  occult  art,  no 
learned  profession,  as  the  vulgar  suppose.  The 
powerftil  writer  is  determined  and  brave  to 
write  out  every  shade  of  thought  in  his  mind, 
absolutely  sure  that  as  long  as  it  is  part  of  his 
consciousness,  it  will  obtain  a  reception  in  the 
world.  The  mediocre  scribbler  writes  only 
what  is  commonplace  and  obvious  in  his  con- 
sciousness, the  common  expenences  he  has 
found  in  other  minds.  He  has  no  faith  in  the 
truth  of  his  own  consciousness^  and  he  produces 
only  echoes  of  the  common  thought.  He  has 
no  practical  conception  of  the  All-Truth—- that 
what  Is  true  to  his  consciousness  is  true  to  the 
universal  consciousness.  It  is  a  difference 
measured  only  by  degrees  of  expression ;  and 
yet  we  repeat,  it  Is  tlie  difference  between 
Genius  and  Mediocrity.    Sdward  A,  BoUanxL 


■♦•♦■ 


A  PLEA  FOR  "BRIDGET." 


SO  much  is  being  said  and  written  against 
that  large,  and,  I  think,  most  grossly  mis- 
nndeiBtood  and  unappreciated  class  of  do- 
mestics that  we  contemptuously  designate  as 
''Biddies,"  that  it  seems  but  &ir  that  some  pen 
should  be  invoked  for  their  vindication. 

They  are  charged  with  incompetency,  dis- 
honesty, faithlessness,  ingratitude,  uncleanli- 
intoxication,  and  a  host  of  minor  sins ; 


though  one  would  suppose  that  the  enormities 
already  mentioned  were  enough  to  condemn 
the  whole  breed  to  ignominious  extermina- 
tion. 

And  so  they  would,  if  these  charges  could  be 
sustained ;  but,  except  in  isolated  cases,  such  as 
occur  in  any  class — they  can  not  *,  indeed,  it 
seems  a  fair  estimate  to  claim  that,  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  shortcomings  of '* Biddy'* 
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are  aa  directly  traceable  to  the  mistress  as  to 
the  maid. 

These  poor  creatures  come  to  us  with  their 
imaginations — always  fervid — ^fired  with  visions 
of  a  land  of  freedom,  and  beauty,  and  wealth, 
but  with  their  hearts  aching  with  "  the  home- 
sickness," their  naturally  sturdy  bodies  weak- 
ened with  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
sea-voyage, — ^utterly  unfitted  by  nature,  habit, 
and  ignorance  of  its  peculiarities — to  endure 
the  frequent,  sudden,  and  extreme  changes  of 
our  climate,  and  wholly  ignorant  o/  the  econ- 
omy and  routine  of  our  households. 

This  is  their  condition  when  we  "hire*' 
them ;  and  "  hire "  them  is  literally  what  we 
•do,  **  only  that,  and  nothing  more."  We  make 
them  feel  by  our  every  word  and  look  that  we 
consider  them  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  race  from  ourselves. 

Now,  while  it  is  but  Just  that  the  distinction 
between  mistress  and  maid  be  clearly  marked, 
and  while  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  mis- 
tress to  guard  with  jealous  care  her  dignity  as 
head  of  the  household,  she  owes  a  duty — and 
a  most  sacred  and  solenm  one — to  every  indi- 
vidual composing  that  household,  and  to  none 
more  directly  than  to  the  poor,  lonely,  helpless 
inmate  of  her  kitchen,  who  is  as  her  "  hand- 
maiden," and  "  the  stranger  who  is  within  her 
gates." 

And  how  Is  that  duty  discharged  ?  Either 
by  hasty  injudicious  chiding  or  by  cold  neglect 
--^fken  a  sudden  dismissal  for  some  offense, 
growing  most  probably  out  of  ignorance, 
when  the  mistress  feels  that  her  duty  is  done 
if  she  pays  the  out-going  "  Biddy  "  her  wages 
and  gives  her  a  "  recommend,"  embraced  in  a 
half  dozen'  hastily  written  lines ;  or,  "  Biddy  " 
over-tasked,  and  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
repeated  and  neglected  colds,  falls  ill;  the 
misti'ess  is  "  very  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,"  but, 
**  you  see,  in  a  large  family  like  mine  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  work  should  go  on 
regularly,"  and  so  the  poor,  lonely  creature  is 
hurried  off  to  some  hospital  or  squalid  "  boord- 
in*  place,"  where  a  few  weeks'  illness  consumes 
the  nard-earned  and  carefully  hoarded  sav- 
ings of  yeara.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
"  Biddy "  so  treated  should  resent  against  an 
entire  community  the  coldness  and  cruelty 
from  which  she  has  so  keenly  suffered  ?  . 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  authority  with 
which  ''Biddy"  is  treated  be  tempered  with 
kindness— if  she  is  taught  to  feel  that  in  her 
mistress  she  has  also  a  friend,  one  who 
will,  perhaps,  "write  a  bit  of  a  letther  to 
the   mother    in    th*   ould    dart,"   who   will 


advise  with  her  as  to  the  most  judicious  num- 
ner  of  expending  her  wages,  who  will  open 
the  drawing-room  door  when  the  young  mis- 
tress is  singhig  some  sweet  old  Irish  ballad, 
that  the  poor  exile's  heart  may  be  saddened 
and  gladdened  by  the  "  sounds  from  home  " — 
if  the  children  of  the  household  be  taught  that 
in  treating  their  inferiors  with  respect  they  are 
honoring  themselves^f,  in  short,  "  Biddy  "  is 
made  to  feel  that  though  her  place  in  the 
home  be  lowly,  yet  it  is  distinctly  defined,  and 
that  while  she  discharges  her  duty  faithfully, 
she  will  be  treated  with  affection  and  consider- 
ation, then,  my  word  for  it,  she  will  be  found 
Mthful,  grateful,  and  fond,  and  efl^cient  so  far 
as  her  knowledge — or  the  lack  of  it — will  per- 
mit her. 

Many  housekeepers  will  shrug  their  shoulders, 
smile,  and  say,  "  This  scribbling  woman  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter, — she  is  no  housekeeper  I** 
The  scribbling  woman  begs  their  pardon, — 
she  is  a  housekeeper,  and  has  been  for  more 
years  than  she  cares  to  name — and  "  these 
things  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true!** 
Many  incidents  from  the  store-house  of  her 
memory  might  be  cited  to  prove  them. 

When  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  little 
more  than  a  baby,  she  had  a  nurse,  a  blithe, 
young  Irish  girl,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached  even  in  those  early  days.  One  morn- 
ing the  baby's  mamma  was  roused  by  some 
unusual  sound,  and  discovered  the  servant 
escaping  clandestinely  from  the  house.  On 
being  questioned,  after  many  tears,  the  poor, 
pitiful  waif  told  her  story,  the  old,  old  story  of 
guilt  and  coming  shame ;  and  sooner  than  face 
the  cruelty  of  the  world,  this  weak,  guilty 
creature  was  about  to  rush — unsent  for — ^into 
the  presence  of  her  outraged  God.  This  girl's 
mistress,  though  she  was  a  Christian  woman, 
a  wife,  a  mother,  did  not  thrust  the  fallen 
woman  from  her— but  sheltered,  washed  over, 
and  protected  her.  And  when  tlic  writer  of 
these  lines  had  grown  to  womanhood,  and  was 
fatherless,  motherless, — she  was  not  friendless; 
she  still  had  her  faithful  "  nurse,"  who  was  to 
the  end  "  staunch  and  true ; "  paying  the  child 
in  faithful,  loving  service  ten-fold  the  debt  of 
gratitude  she  owed  her  mother. 

And  BO  I  could  go  on  citing  many  instances 
—-not  merely  of  gratitude,  but  of  disinterested 
kindness,  self-sacrificing  devotion ;  but  I  fear  to 
prolong  my  screed  to  undue  length  and  weary 
my  fair  readei's— or,  what  is  a  much  more 
terrifying  danger  to  me,  my  publisher  1  If 
my  poor  appeal  shall  awaken  in  a  single  heart 
a  feeling  of  pity  and  protective  kindness  to- 
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ward  a  class  that  needs  and  can  appreciate 
both,  I  shall  he  more  than  rewarded ;  and  if 
we  mistresses  will  hut  steer  our  housekeeping 
barks  more  careAillj,  avoiding  equally  the 
8cjlla  of ''  Sally  Brass  "  and  the  Chaiyhdls  of 


"Dora"  in  our  domestic  economy,  we  will 
find,  not  thoroughness,  nor  efficiency,  perhaps 
— ^but  who  of  us  is  without  fault? — ^but  we  wiU 
find  truth  and  honesty  and  good-will  in 
"  Biddy." 


-♦♦♦■ 


"  OHEBK." 


A  8  a  general  thing,  we  deprecate  the  use  of 
-^  slang  phrases ;  but  there  are  some  of  them 
that  seem  so  exactly  expressive  of  a  habit  or 
characteristic  that  the  most  fastidious  etymol- 
ogist might  be  pardoned  in  the  occasional  use 
of  them. 

There  is  a  kind  of  guerriHa  BngUth  having 
its  origin  on  the  streets,  along  the  wharves, 
aoiong  the  newsboys,  and  elsewhere  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  schools.  It  annexes  itself 
to  the  language  in  spite  of  dictionarjr-makers ;  it 
will  not  be  frowned  away  by  the  disapproval 
of  any  LL.D. ;  it  has  its  birth  somewhere,  some- 
how, because  there  is  need  of  it ;  and  presently 
it  ascends  from  the  servants'  hall  to  the  parlor, 
and  gets  a  foothold  on  tbe  tapestiy ;  the  news- 
papers adopt  it,  and  thus  we  have  it  engrafted 
upon  the  language.  The  erudite  graduate  will 
tell  us  that  this  is  all  wrong ;  that  we  ought  to 
draw  every  expression  from  the  "  well  of  En- 
glish undeflled ;"  and  that  (for  instance)  the 
word  cheek  signifies  nothing  else  than  "  that 
part  of  the  face  below  the  eyes,  on  each  side." 
Bat  facts  are  facts,  after  all ;  and  people  will 
continue  to  use  this  word  in  the  highly  expres- 
sive sense  of  ''unblushing  impudence,"  or 
''brazen  ef&ontery."  We  have  selected  It 
Ikom  the  great  stream  of  slang  running  through 
the  speech  of  the  people  as  perhaps  better 
calculated  than  any  other  to  illustrate  the 
wonderful  expressiveness  of  this  "  guerrilla 
English." 

"What  d'ye  tWnk  of  young  T ?"  Was 

lately  asked  in  our  hearing. 

"A  cheeky  boy,"  was  the  answer.  Could 
Tolnmes  have  spoken  more  acciurately  of  fast, 
eaucy  young  America  than  that? 

At  table  lately,  a  **  lean  and  hungry"  looking 
person,  whose  appearance  denoted  that "  square 
meals "  were  wiUi  him  as  angel  visits,  coolly 
appropriated  the  whole  contents  of  an  uncom- 
mon dish,  of  which  the  supply  was  known  to 
be  limited.  His  opposite  sat  waiting  for  the 
dish  to  reach  him;  and  as  he  saw  it  replaced, 
empty,  upon  tho  table,  after  this  wholesale  ap- 
propriation of  its  contents,  his  vexation  and 
disappointmoit  found  vent  in  the  one  word, 


uttered  with  an  emphasis  that  no  amount  of 
underscoring  here  can  reproduce : 

"  Cheek  1"    ' 

The  other  diners  laughed  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly, and  the  dinner-table  private  reddened 
firom  his  nose  beyond  his  ears.  The  lesson  will 
not  be  lost  on  hkn. 

We  have  all  had  some  experience  on  the 
railway-trains  with  a  class  of  people  whose 
conduct  can  only  flow  from  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  quality  named  herein.  We  enter  a  car, 
and  the  first  view  tells  us  that  it  is  full — or 
nearly  so.  No  vacant  seat  attracts  our  eye. 
We  walk  on,  and  to  us  appears  the  figure  of  a 
spruce  young  man,  with  a  look  of  hard  deci- 
sion about  the  angles  of  his  fkce,  sitting  by  the 
window,  while  a  great  valise  beside  him  occu- 
pies the  balance  of  the  scat  We  stop,  we 
hesitate;  we  don't  like  to  address  him,  for  we 
don't  fancy  that  look ;  but  we  do  want  a  seat 
He  IooLjs  straight  out  of  the  window,  and  pre- 
tends'to  be  unaware  of  our  presence. 

"  Sir  1 "  say  we.    "  Sir " 

He  turns  his  head,  and  contemplates  us  with 
a  stony  eye. 

'*  Sir—is  Uis  tohdU  of  this  seat  taken  ?  " 

"Yes,«r/" 

Ho  hurls  the  words  at  us  like  a  charge  of 
shot  We  murmur,  indignantly, "  Cheek,"  and 
pass  on.  No  other  word  that  we  know  of  can 
describe  such  conduct 

"  Here  is  this  bill  for  that  suit  you're  wear- 
ing, Mr.  Blue  Jay,"  says  the  exasperated  tailor. 
"Do  you  propose  to  pay  it,  or  not,  sir?  If 
I've  presented  it  once,  I  have  eleven  times, 
su-." 

"Ah,  hideed?"  blandly  replies  the  Jeremy 
Diddler.  "Well,  now,  I  thhik  you'd  better 
present  it  again,  and  that'll  just  make  the  even 
dozen,  don't  you  see?  I  never  did  like  odd 
numbers." 

Would  anybody  think  ofgiving  thai  any  such 
mild  name  as  impudence?  It  is  cheek — down- 
right cheek. 

"  Got  any  flour?  "  asked  a  fellow  who  saun- 
tered into  a  country  store,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sir  1  **  answers  the  merchant,  with 
alacrity.    ^  Extra  and  superfine-^*' 

"Any  sugar?" 

"Certainly,  sir;  white  and  yellow  coffee, 
crushed,  powdered — ^** 

"  Butter  ?  " 

"  Some  just  come  in— sweet  and  nice." 

"Eggs?" 

"  Plenty  of  'em,  su-." 

"  Well,  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,"  drawls  the  Joker. 
*'  These  things  are  all  useful  in  a  family,  and 
Fm  glad  you've  got  'em.  Hope  you'll  not  al- 
low your  family  to  be  without  'em.  Good- 
morning." 

Can  this  be  called  anything  but "  cheek," — 
and  that  of  the  very  cheekiest  description  ? 

The  careless  donkey  who'  treads  on  your 
corns  at  an  evening  party,  and  then  remarks 
audibly  that  some  people  have  feet  as  large  as 


school-districts;  the  young  scamp  who  pro- 
poses marriage  to  every  pretty  girl  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, "just  to  keep  his  hand  in,  so  he 
can  do  it  ^graccfhlly  when  the  right  time 
comes ;"  the  blood-sucker  who  offers  to  borrow 
five  dollars  on  the  strength  of  as  many  min- 
utes' acquaintance ;  the  adventurer  who  ener- 
geticaliy  courts  a  handsome  widow,  and  winds 
up  his  visits  by  an  elopement  with  her  daugh- 
ter; the  man  who  asks  a  woman  her  age,  a 
politician  his  "  conscientious  opinion,"  a  girl 
if  she  has  ever  had  an  offer,  and  any  one  for 
the  amount  of  his  income — all  these  are  memor- 
able examples'  of  a  quality  of  mind  that  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  known  as  "  cheek." 

We  are  not  advocating  the  use  of  slang.  We 
only  say  that  some  of  this  illegitimate  English 
is  most  pungently  expressive. 

James  FranJdUn  FItU, 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  MODEST  r  OP  GENIUS  A  MISTAKE. 


THE  modesty  of  genius  has  become  pro- 
verbial ;  and  yet  how  few  men  of  genius 
are  really  modest  t  They  seem  so  often,  but 
it  is  because  of  their  self-discipline  and  of 
the  difference  between  their  possibility  and 
performance.  Men  of  superior  ability 
can  not  fail  to  recognize  it.  The  very  char- 
acter of  their  minds,  their  power  of  observa- 
tion and  analysis,  must  furnish  comparison 
and  introspection.  What  enables  them  to 
understand  others  compels  them  to  under- 
stand themselves.  No  man  of  genius,  or  even 
of  average  cleverness,  unless  he  live  a  wholly 
secluded  life,  can  fail  to  see  such  difference 
as  exists  between  himself  and  those  who  sur- 
round him.  He  must  soon  see  of  necessity 
how  much  superior  he  is  to  the  average  or- 
der of  intellect. 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  men  of 
genius  is  inordinate  vanity — a  weakness  they 
share  with  fools.  It  may  be  safely  stated, 
when  men  believe  intensely  in  themselves, 
that  they  belong  to  one  or  the  other  class — 
generally  the  latter.  The  genius  has  self- 
trust,  because  he  measures  himself  against 
others ;  the  fool,  because  he  has  no  compre- 
hension of  his  fellows  and  no  standard  of 
merit  above  himself. 

What  man  of  eminence  in  any  field  of  la- 
bor or  of  thought  who  has  come  down  to  \is 
was  modest  t 


The  great  warriors,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, have  been  made  drunk  with  self-love, 
and  have  actually  fancied  themselves  God- 
like in  their  power.  Napoleon,  first  of  all 
captains,  hardly  knew  until  after  Waterloo 
whether  he  or  the  Almighty  controlled  the 
universe.  Wellington,  every  way  his  inferior, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  a  competent 
general  with  dogged  obstinacy  and  lucky 
opportunities,  went  to  the  grave  with  the 
conviction  that  Csesar  was  only  an  orderly- 
sergeant  compared  to  hiuL 

As  to  statesmen,  they  have  always  been 
embodiments  of  the  eternal  L  OlUvier, 
Bismarck,  Antonelli,  and  Gladstone,  differ- 
ent as  they  are,  have  no  such  admirers  as 
themselves.  Men  of  science  are  almost  inva- 
riably self-opinionated  and  self-worshiping. 
They  claim  to  hold  the  only  keys  to  truth, 
and  each  one  thinks  he  carries  the  finest  and 
fittest  key. 

Coming  to  artists,  the  class  who  deal  with 
marble,  canvas,  and  language,  their  vanity 
scarcely  stops  short  of  conceit  If  we  knew 
anything  about  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  we 
should  find  they  were  among  the  chiefest 
coxcombs  of  the  Greeks.  RaflQsielle  was  a 
pampered,  self-conscious  voluptuary ;  Tinto- 
retto was  a  supreme,  toilsome  egotist; 
Michael  Angelo  a  semi-superstitious  believer 
in  the  Church  and  his  own  inspiration. 
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Old  Homer,  if  there  eyer  were  such  a  being, 
fally  alive  to  the  wonderful  beanty  of 
his  verses.  Even  Shakspeare,  miracle  of 
performance,  in  spite  of  all  the  notions  we 
have  of  him,  must  have  had  as  clear  a  per- 
ception of  the  immortality  of  Hamlet,  Lear, 
and  Othello  as  his  most  enthusiastic  student 
has  to-day.  Who  ever  suspected  Dante,  or 
Tasso,  or  Newton,  or  Milton,  or .  Racine,  or 
Voltaire,  or  Gibbon,  or  Hume  of  the  least 
tincture  of  modesty  ? 

Among  our  immediate  acquaintances,  can 


we  point  out  one  that  does  anything  well 
who  does  not  know  it  ? 

Consciousness  of  the  gift  precedes  the  dis" 
position  to  exercise  it.  All  kinds  of  ability 
are  self-recognizing.  No  man  not  positively 
stupid  misses  the  measure  of  his  mind.  Were 
it  otherwise,  all  spur  to  action  and  achieve- 
ment would  be  lost.  Before  we  attempt  to 
do,  we  must  feel  that  we  can  do.  The  mod- 
esty of  genius  is  one  of  the  most  inapplicable 
of  phrases ;  no  nearer  truth  than  if  we  should 
speak  of  the  ability  of  fools. 


-♦♦♦■ 


LAMES'  RESTAURANTS. 


NOTHING  strikes  an  American  in  England 
more  than  the  absence  of  restaurants 
where  a  gentleman  and  lady  can  dine  quietly, 
or  go  for  an  Ice  after  the  theater.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  in  London  establishments  simi- 
lar to  oure,  but  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
in  no  way  intended  for  the  use  of  the  gentler 
sex,  unless  it  be  the  "  confectioners,"  who  close 
their  stores  about  ten  o'clock  p.  nc.,  no  matter 
how  near  they  may  be  to  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  reason  of  this  entire  absence  of  ladies' 
restaurants  is  that  John  Bull  can  not  under- 
stand how  any  necessity  could  Justify  a  lady 
in  dining  at  an  "  eating-house ; "  for  everything 
in  Great  Britain  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
fbat  every  woman  has  a  home,  and  propriety 
exacts  that  she  should  invariably  remain  in  it. 
Those  unfortunate  women  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  no  natural  protectors,  are 
forced  to  provide  for  themselves,  are  looked 
upon  with  cold  suspicion.  To  be  one's  own 
"  bread-winner  "  is  to  a  woman  a  positive  re- 
proach. In  addition  to  the  misfortune  of  hav- 
ing no  home,  they  are  treated  as  if  such  were 
their  own  fault;  nothing  is  done  to  smooth 
away  the  difficulties  and  lessen  the  hardships 
of  their  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  cruel  and 
bitter  world. 

America  not  onlj  recognizes  the  existence 
of  women  who  muti  earn  their  bread,  but  as- 
sists them  to  do  so,  and  for  such  principally  is 
the  "  Ladies'  Restaurants." 

Numbers  of  respectable  women  have  em- 
ployment which  keeps  them  on  foot  all  day, 
and  they  never  know  where  they  may  find 
themselves  at  dinner-time. 

The  **  lady  canvassers  "  for  subscriptions  to 
forthcoming  publications,  and  those  who  solicit 


advertisements  for  ladies'  newspapers  and 
fashion  magazines,  may  be  cited  as  instances. 
The  actress  is  another,  who  is  at  rehearsal 
nearly  all  day,  and  between  *'  waits  "  snatches 
something  to  eat  at  the  nearest  restaurant 
The  tired  music-mistress,  miles  away  fh>m 
home  at  dinner-time,  follows  the  example  of 
the  actress. 

The  editress  of  a  "  ladies'  periodical "  may 
live  on  the  Hudson,  and  must  therefore  lunch 
in  town ;  so  also  must  the  teacher  in  the  free- 
school,  whose  weary  days  are  passed  far  too 
distant  from  her  humble  home  to  reach  it  with- 
in the  time  allotted  her  for  recreation.  She 
can,  however,  dine  quietly,  cheaply,  and  with- 
out remark  at  some  adjacent  restaurant 

Milliners  and  dressmakers  usually  have 
rooms  on  some  fashionable  street  for  their 
business,  and  eat  at  restaurants.  This  dis- 
penses with  a  kitchen  and  a  servant  to  live  in 
the  house;  so  by  simply  dining  abroad  and 
sleeping  on  a  sofa-bedstead,  this  class  of  bread- 
winners make  all  their  rooms  available  for  the 
reception  of  their  customers. 

Apprentices  to  the  above,  shop-girls,  book- 
binders, and  almost  all  of  the  working  class, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  ladies'  restaurants.  But 
they  are  not  alone  the  resort  of  those  who  live 
by  their  own  labor ;  real,  "  fine  ladies,"  who 
reside  in  distant  aristocratic  localities,  lunch  at 
the  restaurant  when  they  are  "down  town" 
for  a  day's  shopping. 

In  no  other  city  save  an  American  one  can 
such  a  sight  be  seen  as  that  which  is  presented 
any  day  in  some  crowded  ladies'  restaurant 
about  one  o'clock :'  the  "  beau  monde  "  and  the 
working  world  all  met  for  one  common  pur- 
pose— to  sustain  the  "inner  woman."  The 
three-pile  velvet  cloak  of  the  fine  lady  showing 
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ia  painful  contrast  with  the  rusty  black  al- 
paca dress  of  tho  tired  girl  who  stands  all  day 
'  behind  a  counter  for  six  or  eight  dollars  a 
week;  the  Jaded  actress,  overhearing  with  a 
sigh  the  lady  who  has  been  shopping  telling  a 
friend  what  she  has  bought;  the  young  girl 
fresh  from  the  Academy  of  Design  hurrying 
over  her  light  repast  to  get  back  to  her  draw- 
ing; the  flaunting  coquette  simpering  oyer  an 
ice  Avith  slim  Mr.  Brown,  whose  figure  looks 
so  well  on  the  yelooipede.  The  gaiety  of  this 
scene  is  enhanced  at  night,  when,  after  a  per- 
formance at  some  theater,  the  cheerful,  well- 
dressed  young  couples  crowd  into  a  restaurant, 
and  oyer  an  ice  discuss  the  concert,  lecture, 
play,  or  opera. 

Not  the  least  singular  use  which  is  made  of 
these  restaurants  by  the  gentler  sex  is  that  which 
in  New  York  is  called  "  a  ladies*  lunch."  Only 
married  ladles  giye  these  i^tes  to  married  la- 
dies. Whether  they  take  place  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  they  are  costly,  as  eycrything  must 
be  fnrmshed  by  the  **  Qunter  "  of  the  metropo- 
lis, Dermonico. 

The  hostess  usually  prefers  engaging  a  room 
at  Delmonico's,  as  her  lunch  is  less  trouble- 
some and  in  better  style  than  if  giyen  at  home. 

The  first  rule  of  a  lady's  lunch  is,  "  No  gen- 
tlemen admitted.'^ 

Oh  1  gentlemen !  ye  who  affect  a  little  din- 
ner at  your  club  with  a  few  friends,  picture  to 
yourselyes  twenty  or  more  (often  fifty)  stately 
ladies,  in  all  the  richness  and  extreme  of  Pari- 
sian fashion,  sitting  down  to  a  sumptuous  re- 
past whence  your  sex  is  entirely  excluded ! 

At  the  hour  of  two  in  the  afternoon— for 
only  in  England  does  morning  begin  two 
hours  after  twelye  o'clock  m, — this  female  fes- 
tival commences. 

All  is  quiet  and  dignified  until  the  edibles 
gradually  grow  less  upon  the  flower-scented 
table,  for  even  in  midwinter  the  room  is  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flowers. 

At  these  ladies'  lunches  every  passing  folly 
is  ridiculed ;  toast  after  toast  is  given  and  wit- 
tily responded  to ;  the  tyranny  and  foibles  of 
the  late  oppressor,  man,  are  dwelt  upon,  the 


former  being  declared  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  now  that  woman  is  beginning  to  make 
herself  heard  upon  questions  relating  to  her- 
self. Scandal  of  one's  neighbor  is  forbidden, 
like  the  presence  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  as  each 
lady  in  turn  takes  the  floor  she  is  listened  to 
wiUi  eager  attention  and  greeted  with  delicate 
applause;  for  be  it  understood  this  is  no 
Woman's  Rights  meeting,  but  a  social  gather- 
ing of  high-bred  "ladies,  who  in  all  they  say 
only  merrily  and  wittily  "shoot  folly  as  it 
flies." 

Tired  at  length  of  talking  and  listening,  &ey 
grow  dull— yawn ;  and  when  the  conversation 
hangs  fire,  they  retire  (if  in  their  own  home)  to 
the  parlor  and  sing,  but  find  feminine  praise  of 
their  voices  most  insipid,  and  dancing  insufier- 
ably  tame  with  lady  partners.  They  order 
their  canoages  while  tliere  is  yet  daylight 
enough  to  make  fresh  visits  to  houses  near,  and 
heap  up  more  social  obligations,  to  be  canceled 
in  some  future  ladies'  lunch. 

The  great  metropolis  of  the  new  world,  New 
York,  is  a  combination  of  London  and  Paris ; 
the  home  life  of  the  middle  classes  is  founded 
on  the  solid  English  model,  while  the  out-door 
life  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  are  strikingly 
akin  to  the  French ;  for  is  it  not  written  that 
when  a  good  American  dies  he  goes  to  Pmis  ? 
But  to  make  sure  of  his  heaven  upon  earth, 
almost  every  American  sees  Paris  while  yet  in 
the  fiesh,  and  imports  French  tastes  back  into 
his  native  land.  He  has  adopted  the  French 
"  restauration  "  system,  and  improved  upon  it, 
just  as  John  Bull  put  the  more  essential  part 
to  the  shirt-frill  of  Gallic  invention.  He  has 
made  an  "  institution  "  of  the  restaurant,  and 
for  ladies  has  set  apart  the  more  costly  and 
elegant 

He  who  lives  long  enough  will  perhaps  see 
New  York  a  reproduction  of  the  fascinating 
contmental  capital,  and  Broadway  a  long,  glit- 
tering boulevard,  crowded  on  balmy  summer 
nights  with  merry  people  drinking  light  wines 
al  fresco  at  round  tables  overhung  with  green 
trees  paling  in  the  splendor  of  gaslight 

Cduk  Logan  Kellogg, 


•^^^ 


At  an  hotel  dinner  a  gentleman  observed  a 
person  who  sat  opposite  use  a  tooth-pick  which 
had  just  done  the  same  service  to  his  neighbor. 
Wishing  to  apprise  him  of  his  mistake,  he  said, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  are  using  Mr. 

's  tooth-pick."     "  I  know  I  am.     Do  you 

think  that  I  am  not  going  to  return  it  ?  " 


CONJUGAL. 


ti 


Mt  dear,  what  makes  yon  alwayi  yawnf  •• 
The  wife  exclaimed,  her  temper  gone ; 
"  la  home  bo  dull  and  dreary  ?  " 
♦*Not  BO,"  he  Bald,  *' my  love, not  bo; 
Bat  man  and  wife  are  on«,  you  know « 
And  when  akme^  Fm  weaiy." 
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THE    8W0BDFI8H. 

E  wonders  of  natore  seem  to  be  ezbwjst- 
The  more  we  leftrn  of  the  living 
Ihings  that  dwell  on  this  planet,  tlie  more  we 
miul  wonder  at  the  wisdoin  of  th&t  omniacient 
One  who  formed  the  unlvene.    Startling  de- 


fpHE 
^  leas 


Bilveiy  white  nndcmcuth,  the  one  color  merg- 
ing gradually  into  the  other. 

It  attdna  to  a  considerable  sice,  some  speci- 
mens having  been  found  of  twentf  feet  in 
length.  In  the  MediterraDcau  it  aboundB  in 
the  greatest  nnmbei^,  and  is  found  also  in  Uic 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic    On  the  Korth 


THE     BWOBDFIBH. 


TdopmentB  of  atrengtb,  beantj,  delicacy,  and 
■UU  in  organic  life  are  nearly  every  day  brought 
to  light  by  scientific  Inquirers.  The  ^r,  the 
gtmnd,  the  water  teem  with  animal  life,  in 
which  the  patient  stodent  can  find  rich  and 
pnmanent  entertainment. 

Among  the  inhabllanla  oT  the  "briny  deep" 
vblch  are  peculiarly  lDt«reetlng,  the  aijihitu 
fiaHu*,  or  Bwoidfiah,  Is  perli^s  one  of  the  most 
anufdcuODB.  Ite  name  is  derived  from  the 
•mgnUr  prolongation  of  the  upper  Jaw  or  snout 
mlo  a  long,  flattened,  tapering  weapon,  which 
it  BKB  for  defbue  or  nUeoae.  The  body  Is 
rather  of  a  long  shape,  somewhat  resemblbg 
the  mackerel,  and  covered  with  eioeedlngly 
■0*11  Mailee.  Our  iltuslraUon  represents  the 
Ibh  u  somewhst  broader  and  more  bulky  in 
the  r^D  of  the  head  than  It  really  is.  Some 
vAUm  describe  it  as  possessing  no  teeth;  it 
really  has  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  the  sword, 
crowded  with  minute  almost  Imperceptible 
teeth.  There  is  one  long  dorsal  fin,  and  but 
one  fin  under  ihc  body ;  the  tail-fin  U  large  and 
Ibrtud,  and  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  strongly 
^Mled.    In  color  it  is  bluish  black  above,  and 


American  coast,  south  of  Nora  Bcolia,  it  is 
found  in  summer,  and  as  its  flesh  is  much  es- 
teemed for  food,  some  atCeulloD  is  given  to  its 
capture  by  mackerel  flsbers,  especially  by  those 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  chase  of  the  sword- 
fieh  resembles  whaling  in  miniature,  and  owing 
to  the  great  swiAnees  and  strength  of  the  flsb 
is  very  eiciting.  When  one  has  been  sighted, 
the  fishermen  row  toward  it  and  strike  it  with 
a  harpoon  made  for  the  purpose,  and  after  giv- 
ing it  a  little  play  to  tire  it,  draw  the  wounded 
or  dying  fish  in.  Sometimes  there  Is  danger 
of  a  small  boat  being  opsel  or  pulled  under 
water  by  a  large  swordfish,  and  now  and  then 
iMats  are  pierced  and  their  occupants  se- 
verely wounded  by  the  sword  of  the  angry 

The  bottoms  of  vessels  have  been  pierced  \tr 
the  swordfish.  A  piece  of  the  hulk  of  an  Ensi- 
Indiaman,  with  a  part  of  the  sword  of  one  of 
these  fish  deeply  imbedded  In  It,  Is  among  the 
curiosiUes  of  the  British  Museum.  In  this  case, 
such  was  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
vessel,  that  it  would  doubtless  have  foundered 
had  it  Dot  been  that  the  fish  was  unable  to 
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draw  out  the  sword,  and  thus  serious  leakage 
was  prevented. 

Cuvler  states  that  the  swordfish  will  attack 
the  largest  mhabitants  of  the  ocean,  but  is  not 
sustained  in  this  opinion  by  later  obsenrers. 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  squids,  mackerel, 
and  cuttlefish. 

^•» 

Affbeciated. — The  MethodMt  is  kind  enough 

to  speak  as  follows  of  this  Jottrnal  : 

"  We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  notice 
very  favorably  the  Phbbnologicax  Journal. 
With  much  pleasure  we  note  the  improvement 
made  in  this  periodical.  It  now  contains  a 
wealth  of  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
reading.  Among  the  subjects  which  it  treats 
with  signal  ability  are,  phrenology,  physiology, 
and  anatomy ;  physiognomy,  psycholocy,  eth- 
nology, sociology,  science,  art,  etc  W^  cordi- 
ally commend  our  excellent  cotemporary  to 
puDlic  patronage." 

#•» • 


COPY   OF   COBBESPONDENCE; 

WHICH  EXPLAINS  ITSELF. 


889  Bboadwat,  Nkw  York,  November  SO,  1869. 
Mb,  S.  S.  Packard— J^  Dear  Sir:  I  pro- 
pose, with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  to 
change  the  form  of  my  magazine.  The  Phre- 
nological JouBNAL,  from  the  quarto  to  the 
regular  octavo,  increasing  the  number  of  pages 
accordingly.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
you  are  working  in  a  little  different  manner 
for  much  the  same  result  as  I  seek,  our  efforts 
might  be  united  in  a  single  publication,  to 
our  mutual  advantage,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  respective  constituencies.  Please  let  me 
know  at  your  earliest  convenience  what  you 
think  of  the  suggestion,  and  believe  me,  in  any 
case,       Tours  for  the  right,    S.  R  Wells. 

987  Bboadvat,  New  Tosk,  November  82, 1880. 

Mt  Dear  Sm :  I  have  carefully  considered 
your  very  kind  proposition  to  unite  our  efforts 
in  a  single  publication.  I  can  see  many  good 
reasons  for  the  step,  and  but  few  against  it,  the 
strongest  one  of  which  is  really  the  weakest — 
it  being  personal  to  myself,  and  therefore  of 
but  little  moment  to  the  public:  I  dislike  to 
sink  my  identity.  I  will,  however,  be  candid 
with  you,  and  say  that  the  labor  which  has 
come  upon  me  in  establishing  my  magazine  is 
so  fkr  beyond  my  original  calculations  that, 
with  my  other  imperative  duties,  it  sometimes 
seems  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
my  strength.  Had  you  made  this  suggestion 
before  my  plans  for  enlargement  were  consum- 
mated, I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  gladly  have 
accepted  it,  if  a  proper  basis  could  have  been 


arranged.    I  may  yet  be  able  to  see  in  it  the 
best  way. 

You  are  right  in  assuming  that  in  the  main 
our  obJecUve  points  are  the  same,  although  the 
scientific  specialty  which  you  have  adopted, 
and  through  the  technicalities  of  which  your 
progressive  ideas  are  presented,  is  rather  mat^ 
restrictive  than  I  should  like,  were  I  to  consult 
my  taste  alone.  However,  this  pertains  more 
to  manner  than  to  matter.  I  am  well  aware 
of  your  superior  publishing  facilities ;  and  do 
not  undervalue  the  relief  which  I  should 
experience  in  having  this  part  of  my  labor  and 
responsibility  removed  to  broader  shoulders 
than  my  own.  I  shall  keep  in  mind  your  kind 
suggestion,  and  if  I  find  my  labor  increasing 
beyond  my  strength,  and  we  can  agree  upon  a 
basis  of  union,  I 'shall  be  very  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  expressions 
and  your  candor,  I  am,  with  sincere  regard^ 
Very  truly  yours,        B.  S.  Packasd. 

8.  R.  Wells,  Esq. 

987  Bboaswat,  Nxw  Yobk,  February  ^\  1920. 
S.  R.  Wells,  Esq.— Jfy  Dear  Sir:  Refer- 
ring to  our  correspondence  three  months  ago, 
I  would  say  that  if  you  are  still  of  the  opinion 
then  expressed,  I  am  prepared  to  make  you  the 
following  explicit  proposition,  providing  that 
the  financial  basis  can  be  satisfactorily  settled : 

1.  The  two  magazines  to  be  united  in  such 
way  as  to  preserve  the  identity  of  each  while 
working  together  harmoniously  for  the  same 
general  good. 

2,  Hr.  Wells  to  become  sole  publisher,  and 
to  fiimish  the  subscribers  to  PtiekanPs  ManiXlif 
with  the  consolidated  magazine  for  the  term 
of  their  subscription  without  extra  chaige. 

8.  To  set  aside  from  sixteen  to  twenty-fbnr 
pages  for  the  matter  specially  appropriate  to 
Packard^%  Monthly^  the  same  to  be  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Packard. 

These  are  the  main  points  for  which  I  am 
tenacious,  and  to  which  others  can  be  made 
subservient 

I  make  you  this  proposition  at  this  time,  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  overborne  with  labor,  and 
my  health  is  giving  way  under  it  My  duties 
outside  of  the  magazine  are  onerous  and  im- 
perative, and  I  need  the  help  which  this 
division  of  labor  will  afford  me. 

Please  let  me  know  your  views  as  soon  as 
may  be.       Truly  yours,       8.  S.  Packabd. 

889  Bboadwat,  February  8S,  19n). 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  yesterday  is 
at  hand.    Tour  proposition  is,  in  all  respects, 
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aoceptiible,  and  I  am  prepared  to  confer  with 
yon  at  year  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  finan- 
cial basis.    Very  truly  yours,    S.  R  Wellb. 

S.  8.  Packard,  Esq. 

<•» 

Fbutt  in  Stony  Places. — ^At  the  comer 
of  Eighth  and  Pine  streets,  in  Philadelphia, 
is  a  four- story  brick  house  having  a  very 
small  yard  in  the  rear,  which  is  entirely  paved 
vith  brick,  except  a  space  of  a  foot  square  in 
the  comer  where  the  L  is  joined  to  the  main 
building.  Here  a  grapevine  starts  from  the 
ground,  and  has  been  trained  in  a  single  stem 
to  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  ascends  like  a 
lightning  rod,  or  rather  like  a  cable,  sixty- 
four  feet  without  a  branch,  and  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  it  forms  an  arbor,  where,  safe 
from  thieves  and  dust,  it  annually  ripejis  a 
rich  crop  of  fruit,  besides  furnishing  to  its 
owner  a  little  rural  retreat  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  any 
man  who  owns  a  city  house  should  not  con- 
nect this  luxury  with  it.  A  space  of  a  foot 
square  is  enough  to  plant  the  vine  in,  and  its 
roots  will  then  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
trained  in  a  single  stem,  it  will  make  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  sound  wood  in  a  season,  and 
when  it  has  once  reached  the  roof,  the  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  will  insure  its  health  and 
vigor. 

4»» 

Thfw  and  Now. — In  no  department  of  civil- 
ised life  is  the  advancement  made  during  the 
past  hundred  years  more  striking  than  in  travel- 
ing conveyances.  Here  is  an  advertisement 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Merewry^  in  1759,  which 
shows  how  our  great-grandfathere  traveled 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  colonial 
times: 

"The  Philadelphia  Stage  Wagon  and  New 
York  Stage  Boat  perform  their  stages  twice 
a  week.  John  Butler,  with  his  wagon,  sets 
oat  on  Mc»ndav  from  his  house,  at  the  sign  of 
the  death  of  the  fox  in  Strawberry  alley,  and 
drives  the  same  day  to  Trenton  if'erry,  when 
Francis  Hoi  man  meets  him,  and  proceeds  on 
Tuesday  to  Bnmswick,  and  tiie  passengers  and 
goods  being  shifted  into  the  wagon  of  Isaac 
FitzrandoTph,  he  takes  them  to  the  New  Blaz- 
ing Star  to  Jacob  Fitzrandolph^s  the  same  day, 
where  Rubin  Fitzrandolph,  with  a  boat  well 
suited,  will  receive  them,  and  take  them  to 
New  York  that  night  John  Butler  returning 
to  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  with  the  passen- 

Sfra  and  goods  delivered  to  him  by  Francis 
olman,  will  again  set  out  for  Trenton  Ferry 
on  TlniTsday,  and  Francis  Holman,  &c.,  will 
cany  his  passengers  and  goods,  with  the  same 
expedition  as  above,  to  New  York." 


>0mnmmtati0n$* 


^»^^%^»^^^^^>^^^^^ 


TTnder  thtB  iMHd  w«  pabllflh  sarh  Tolontory  oontribntfAn*  m  ir« 
dMin  •Bfllefently  luUrMtlnc  or  •nitireitira  to  niwit  »  place  bere,  bml 
witbont  Indoritnff  •Itbw  tb«  opinioni  or  tb*  alleced  racU. 


PHRENOLOGY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


S.  R.  Wblls — Bear  Sir :  Through  a  recent  con- 
versation with  an  eminent  scientific  gentleman,  in 
which  the  science  of  Phrenology  received  a  rough 
handling  from  him,  I  was  lead  to  meditate  upon 
the  reason  why  it  is  that  that  class  of  persons  are 
in  general  so  opposed,  if  not  openly  at  least  cov- 
ertly, to  this  most  important  of  all  human  subjects. 
The  result  of  said  meditations  brought  up  the 
question,  "  Have  not  the  advocates  and  professors 
of  this  science  started  at  the  wrong  end  ?  "  My 
observations  are,  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
educate  and  introduce  the  practice  among  those 
whose  habits  are  already  formed,  while  those  who 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  it  are  left  to  secondary 
considerations.  Most  men,  by  the  time  they  reach 
twenty-five,  have  either  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  discovered  the  evils  of  many  of  the  common 
vicious  practices,  or  else  are  thoroughly  steeped 
in  them,  almost,  in  fact,  beyond  recovery,  except 
by  the  interposition  of  Divine  power.  If  they 
have  given  way  to  the  debasing  practices  of  using 
tobacco,  drinking  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  reading 
weak  and  trifling  literature,  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment, reasoning,  or  persuasion  seems  to  have  the 
least  effect  upon  them;  in  fact,  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  seems  only  to  make  them  more  deter- 
mined in  their  course.  But  if  you  take  the  young, 
even  of  very  tender  age,  keep  constantly  before 
them  some  noble  principle,  some  high  aim,  or  the 
shunning  of  the  many  prevalent  vices,  in  almost 
every  instance  there  will  at  least  be  signs  of  im- 
provement in  every  stage  of  their  growth.  More 
has  been  done  for  the  temperance  cause  by  the 
Cadets  than  all  other  organizations.  It  is  the 
young  tree  that  must  be  tj^ined,  not  the  old  and 
crooked  giant  of  the  forest 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  i 
Instead  of  giving  so  much  attention  to  the  older 
classes  of  society,  phrenologists  should  endeavor 
to  inculcate  their  tmths  in  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, and  should  use  every  means  possible  to  get 
the  science  introduced  into  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, or  If  It  were  possible,  the  opening  a  school 
where  this  and  the  sister  science  of  physiolofiiy 
should  be  the  main  distinguishing  features;  the 
demonstration  thus  given  of  Its  truth  and  utility 
would  do  more  for  their  advancement  than  thou- 
sands of  lectures  or  practical  examinations.  Can. 
not  some  persons  be  found  to  establish  snch  an 
institution  ?  w.  o.  p.  brtncklob. 

[Capital  suggestions.  The  public  mind,  till 
now,  has  not  been  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
permit  the  carrying  out  of  these  measures.  Now, 
however,  the  field  is  ready  for  the  cultivators^ 
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Let  the  work  of  cdacatlon  begin  with  our  youth. 
The  common  school,  the  Sunday-school,  the  sem- 
inary, the  college,  and  the  university  will  all  be 
opened  to  those  who  qualify  themselves  to  teach 
Phrenology.  But  where  are  the  teachers  ?  There 
are  millions  to  be  taught,  while  there  are  but  few, 
very  few,  capable  of  teaching.  Who  will  engage 
iaa  this  good  work?— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 


SOME  CRITICAL  BEFLECTIOKS. 

To  THB  Editor — Dear  Sir :  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  science  of  Phrenology,  the  truth  of  which 
seems  self-evident,  and  is  attested  before  our  face 
and  eyes  in  the  different  appearances,  actions,  and 
capacities  of  individuals  about  us ;  yet  I  confess 
I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  how  it  can  be 
definitely  proved  that  each  of  the  many  faculties 
marked  as  constituting  the  human  mind,  has  its 
seat,  or  is  directly  connected  with  a  particular  lo- 
cality of  the  head,  as  marked.  In  the  Joubnal  of 
February,  1869,  is  an  article  on  the  "  Equality  of 
Minds,*'  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  prove 
that  all  minds  ara  equal  in  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity.  I  can  not  indorse  that  idea,  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  contrary  to  my  inferences  fi'om  ob- 
servation and  many  known  facts.  The  objections 
I  may  urge  to  the  idea  that  all  minds  are  equal, 
may  be  included  in  those  against  the  old-fashioned 
orthodox  idea,  that  the  spirit  or  mind  can  exist 
Independently  of  the  body,  and  must  and  will  thus 
exist  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  You, 
sir,  also  say  that  "  it  can  not  die,''  and  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that,  with  all  your  knowledge  of  facts 
connected  with  human  existence,  you  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion.  You  also  say  that  **  mn  is  nota 
fated  to  be  good  or  bad ;  but  is  so  organized  that 
he  may  be  either — that  he  may  live  a  virtuous  or 
a  vicious  life,"  '*  it  is  optional  with  him ;  he  may 
rise  or  fall ;  be  temperate  or  intemperate,  true  or 
fidsc ;  he  may  make  much  or  little  of  himself."  I 
can  not  exactly  agree  with  you;  I  believe,  as  a 
general  rule,  like  yourself,  that  those  having  badly 
constructed  heads  may  be  more  or  less  improved, 
if  tutored  aright  while  young,  and  yet  never  can 
be  as  great  and  good  as  they  might  have  been  had 
they  been  blessed  with  the  right  kind  of  brains  in 
the  first  place;  neither  can  I  believe  those  who 
have  inherited  a  strong  predominance  of  the  lower 
propensities,  Combativeness,  Destructlveness,  etc., 
which  impels  them  to  take  a  vicious  and  immoral 
course,  have  really  much  moral  responsibility,  any 
more  than  a  horse  or  ox  has,  that  possesses  a  very 
bad  disposition.  We  all  know  that  animals  differ 
in  their  dispositions  and  temperaments,  like  man- 
kind, and  from  the  same  cause.  True,  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  we  should  have  laws  to  punish 
crime,  in  order  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  natural  for  those  depending 
upon  public  patronage  to  use  such  phraseology  in 
speaking  and  writing  as  may  seem  to  agree  with 
popular  opinion,  or  aometimea  such  aa  may  be 


construed  by  two  or  more  parties  as  sustainiiig 
*'  their  creeds,  doctrines,  or  ideas : "  but  I  can  not 
think  that  you  really  believe  that  even  the  very 
worst  of  mankind  can  Justly  be  sentenced  to  ever- 
lasting future  misery. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  Ibcta  which,  I  think, 
prove  the  idea  that  *'  the  soul  can  not  die,"  to  be 
unsound.  First,  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
mind  with  the  body ;  second,  the  mind  sleeps  with 
the  body;  and  is  really  as  insensible  and  as  uncon- 
clous  of  existence  during  sound  sleep  as  any  Inani- 
mate substance.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  when  the  body  dies  the  mind  can  exist,  when 
it  can  not  exist  or  remain  active  while  the  body 
sleeps  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mind  when 
it  becomes  deranged  or  when  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  in  which  latter  state  it  is  temporarily 
dead ;  neither  existing  here,  for  the  time,  nor  in 
heaven,  nor  anywhere  else.  The  sympathetic  and 
mutual  action  and  re-action  of  the  mind  and  body 
upoa  each  other  also  prove  that  the  mind  la  so 
connected  with  the  body  that  it  can  not  exist  in- 
dependent of  it;  and  as  a  consequence,  it  follows 
that  all  minds  are  not  equal.  It  is  absurd  to  argue 
that  the  mind  can  and  will  exist  indci>endent  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  be  governed  aa  to 
its  development  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  brain  with  which  it  is  connected  during  this 
life.  There  is  one  question  in  regard  to  diet  re> 
specting  which  I  would  like  to  learn  your  opinion, 
viz. :  is  fat  pork  a  necessary  and  healthy  article  of 
food  for  mankind  ?  w.  b.  ktmbaxl. 

[To  the  pork  question  we  answer  emphatically 
No.  About  the  few  facts  furnished  of  **  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  mind  with  the  body," 
honest  men  will  differ.  If  the  vital  spark  which  ani- 
mates the  body  be  not  eternal,  then  what  la  ?— Ed.] 


Ret.  J.  B.  Bkttelheim,  M.D.,  whose 

initials  vMtkj  of  our  old  readers  may  have  seen  In 
this  Journal,  died  at  his  home  in  Brookfleld,  Mo., 
not  long  since.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
erudition,  reading  and  writing  the  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English  languages  with  fscility ; 
and  also  a  great  traveler,  serving  in  the  capacities 
of  physician  and  missionary  at  different  points. 


W  m^Vi  fafi- 


J.  A.  H.,  of  Washington,  writes :  "  As 
an  individual,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  cause 
of,  and  am  preparing  to  labor  for,  humanity.  Sci- 
ence and  religion  must  work  together.  All  true 
science  is  religion.    God  is  the  author  of  both." 

We  trust  J.  A.  H.  will  meet  with  great  success 
in  his  eminently  worthy  undertaidng. 

An  Oregon  lady  proposes  to  establish 
a  Manual  Labor  School,  and  asks  for  sug^costions 
and  advice  on  the  subject  She  remarks :  **  Every 
day  bears  witnesa  that  sendiog  boys  to  college 
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doet  not  send  them  to  CoD|]^reB8,  and  that  rearing 
them  on  the  turn  or  in  a  workshop  does  not 
keep  them  from  ji^olng  there.  That  no  pains 
Bhoald  be  spared  in  teaching  young  people  to  know 
themselres,  their  moral  duties,  and  their  social 
relations;  for  on  these  depend  their  asefalness  to 
their  fellow-man,  and  their  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  8he  would  have  boys  taught  how  to 
produce  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  other  materials  for  the  use  and  comfort 
of  a  fiunily,  on  the  smallest  number  of  acres  and  at 
the  least  expense  In  the  way  of  money,  labor  of 
man  and  beast,  and  wear  and  tear  of  building  and 
bad.  She  thinks  girls  should  be  taught  to  manlp- 
alate  STerything  the  (arm  produces,  ftropi  a  fleece 
of  wool  to  a  potato,  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  with  the  help  of  all  such  machinery  as  can  be 
adapted  to  domestic  use.  If  any  wish  to  soar 
higher,  give  them  wings ;  but  if  you  have  to  urge 
tbem  to  use  the  wings,  they  will  rarely  soar  very 
hi^  or  very  gracefully,  and  would  do  better  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  moderate  sphere  suited 
to  iheh-  capacities."     

A  TELEGRAPH  Operator  writes :  "  Here- 
after please  address  the  best  Journal  In  the  U.  8. 
to  me,  care  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  be  one  of  your  Infatuated. 
'A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  Joy  for  ever.* 

"I  will  roost  heartily  add  my  voice  and  wave  my 
bat  with  the  tumult  who  have  gathered  around 
yoB  and  are  cheering  yon  on  In  your  good  work. 
May  yow  shadow  never  grow  less.       **  d.  o.  8." 

A  Teachek's   Opinion. — I  am  much 

pleased  with  an  article,  contained  In  the  January 
aamher  of  the  Phbskolooical  Joubnal,  entitled 
*'What  Can  I  Do  Best?"  I  have  been  teaching 
more  or  less  for  fifteen  years,  and  have  been  very 
successful  in  that  profession.  I  attribute  my  sue- 
waa  to  Phrenology.  Although  comparatively  a 
•traoger  to  books  upon  the  subject  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  early  commenced  the 
study  of  human  nature,  believing  this  to  be  the 
only  sore  method  of  success  in  teaching.  When  I 
first  enter  a  school  I  study  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  each  pupiL  The  next  thing  In  order  Is 
to  gain  their  good-will  and  esteem.  Having 
accomplished  these  two  grand  results,  the  difldcul- 
llea  of  which  so  many  teachers,  especially  young 
ones,  complain,  viz.,  keeping  order,  ^nd  securing 
attention  to  studies,  etc.,  arc  entirely  removed. 
What,  then,  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  more  than  the  study  of  Phrenology,  Physl- 
oloRr,  and  Physiognomy  ?  These  form  the  proper 
atvdj  of  human  nature.  There  are  teachers  who, 
like  Judas,  care  only  for  the  pay  they  receive ;  but 
those  who  are  honest,  and  wish  to  excel  In  their 
pn>feMlon,  having  for  their  aim  the  promotion  of 
mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  can  not 
Mter  accomplish  their  object  than  by  studying 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  and  recommending 
and  introducing  it  into  their  schools.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  Phrenology  has  ipany  enemies ;  hence 


it  must  not  be  urged  upon  the  one-idea'd. people 
too  fast.  It  must  grow — first  the  leaf,  then  the 
ear,  and  finally  the  full-grown  com.  Phrenology 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  leaf  yet;  however,  me- 
thlnks  I  can  see  the  shaping  of  the  ear  already. 
The  teacher  exerts  an  Influence  over  the  rising 
generation  which  scarcely  any  other  person  does. 
He  can  Influence  them  in  favor  of  Phrenology  or 
against  It.  Belf-govemment  is  the  grand  secret  of 
success  in  life.  Phrenology  not  only  teaches  us 
how  to  govern  ourselves,  but  also  how  to  govern 
others.  No  teacher  need  have  any  trouble  who  Is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  that 
science;  and  I  would  say  to  the  brotherhood  of 
teachers,  take  the  Phbenological  Journal  one 
year,  and  If  you  are  not  a  wiser,  better,  and  more 
competent  teacher  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
I  will  forever  after  hold  my  peace. 

H.  p.  hamtltok. 

|0  0itr  ®0tre6p0nircnt0. 

Questions  op  **  General  Intekest  "  only 

wtU  be  anmoered  in  tMs  depttrlment.  We  have  no  fpaoe 
to  gratify  idle  eurioHty.  Om  question  only  at  a  time^ 
and  thai  dearly  stated^  must  be  proj>ounded,  if  a  eorre^ 
tpondent  shall  expect  ns  to  give  him  the  ben^i  qf  its 
eaHy  consideration.  QveMtions  qf  personal  interettt  will 
be  promptly  ansivered  by  letter^  if  a  stamp  be  indwted  for 
the  return  postage. 

Prater  axd  Phrenology. — Are  the 

principles  of  Phrenology  adverse  to  prayer  ? 

Ana,  We  can  not  see  how  any  person,  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 
can  hesitate  with  refercfnce  to  this  subject,  any 
more  than  one  who  deems  himself  a  thoroughly 
practical  Christian  could  hesitate  with  reference 
to  his  plain  religious  duty,  although  that  very  per- 
plexing doctrinal  theory  callf'd  "  Predestination  " 
may  have  challenged  his  consideration.  The  very 
constitution  of  the  mind,  as  demonstrated  by 
phrenological  science,  includes  certain  elements 
of  worship,  reverence,  love,  and  fear;  so  that  man, 
in  his  relations  to  the  Supreme  Being,  his  Creator, 
feels  Impelled  to  acknowledge  his  weakness  and  sub- 
ordination by  appropriate  attitudes,  viz.,  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  the  attitude  of  praise.  In  the 
destination,  fatalism  is  but  a  constructive  inference 
bom  of  human  reason  on  a  subject  which  Is  far 
beyond  human  capacity.  We  are  disposed  to  say, 
that  because  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  universe 
knows  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  course 
of  human  life,  everything  related  to  this  sphere 
has  been  definitely  fixed,  and  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, is  irrt^vocablc.  So  far  as  the  absolute  as  a 
principle  is  concerned,  our  minds  can  not  perfectly 
grasp  it.  To  grasp  the  Infinite,  necessitates  per- 
fection of  capacity,  and  we  know  that  human 
nature  in  its  present  constitution  is  immeasurably 
below  perfection.  We  can  not  understand  the 
simple  operations  of  nature,  the  simple  growth 
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and  deyelopment  of  yej^etation  about  hb;  how 
absurd,  then,  for  us  to  attempt  to  soar  into  the 
depths  of  eternity  and  grasp  the  Infinite !  If  we 
bring  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  things  be- 
longing to  the  infinite  we  are  lost  in  a  maze ;  mys- 
tery becomes  piled  upon  mystery,  and  no  satiS" 
fiictory  result  can  be  obtained  for  the  apprehension 
of  what  we  call  reason.  We  know  that  all  things, 
whether  related  to  man  or  nature,  are  subject  to 
law.  We  know  that  law,  as  determined  by  Provi- 
dence, is  for  our  good ;  that  we  snflTer  because  of 
its  infringement,  that  we  are  rendered  happy  in 
accordance  with  our  observance  of  its  terms. 

We  are  subjects  of  growth  and  development, 
coming  now  to  phrenological  principles,  and  our 
growth  and  development  are  in  accordance  with 
law.  We  are  conscious  of  ability  in  the  way  of 
culture  and  improvement,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
us,  whenever  the  intellect  in  its  ex  parte  way 
endeavors  to  consider  absolutisms,  to  ofiset  the  in- 
tellect by  this  consciousness;  or,  ntther,  infuse 
into  its  processes  the  warm  promptings  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sentiments.  We  shall  thereby 
be  rendered  the  happier  and  the  better. 

Thomas  Patne's  Consistency. — For 

my  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  numerous  friends 
I  most  respectfully  request  an  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Did  Thomas  Paine,  the  great 
deistical  writer,  repent  on  his  death-bed  of  the 
course  he  had  taken,  as  charged  by  the  different 
religious  denominations,  and  embrace  the  religion 
of  Jesns  Christ  ? 

Ana,  According  to  the  North  American  Review  of 
1845,  Paine,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  sickness,  fi^- 
quently  cried  out,  *'  Lord  Jesus !  help  me."  Dr. 
Manly,  who  was  attending  him,  inquired  whether, 
fh)m  his  calling  so  often  upon  the  Saviour,  it  was 
to  be  inferred  that  he  believed  the  GospeL  After 
a  little  interval  Paine  replied,  "  I  have  no  wish  to 
believe  on  that  subject."  Those  who  read  this 
must  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  Paine's  real 
feelings  in  the  last  trying  hour.  His  sad  and,  per- 
haps, remorseful  reflections  may  have  prompted 
the  appeal  to  Christ,  and  when  one  acquainted 
with  his  past  life  sought  to  obtain  an  admission 
from  him,  it  is  probable  his  old  intellectual  pride 
reasserted  its  supremacy  to  some  extent,  and 
prompted  the  indefinite  answer,  ^*  I  have  no  with 
to  believe  on  that  subject." 

Calvtntsm  —  Armtniantsm.  —  Editor 

JouitNAL — Dear  Sir:  I  find  the  following  in  a  ser- 
mon of  Henrv  Ward  Beecher : 

*'  A  man  with  large  Conscientiousness,  relatively 
large  Sclf-Esteem.  and  large  reflective  powers  is  a 
born  Calvinist.  A  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  has 
not  large  Self-Esteem  or  Conscientiousness,  but 
large  Benevolence,  is  almost  of  necessity  an  Armin- 
ian." 

Is  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  phrenologically 
correct  in  his  statement  i 

Ans.  Yea.    Mr.  Beecher  is  thoroughly  posted  on 

Phrenology,  and  speaks  from  knowledge.    It  is  an 

old  saying  that  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

la  it  not  a  fact  that  people  form  themselves  into 


societies  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  incll 
nations  ?  Do  not  Jews,  Christians,  MohammedaDB, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodfets,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Universalista, 
Swedenboigiana,  Shakers,  Quakers,  Perfectionists, 
and  the  rest  choose  those  most  compatible  in  sen-  * 
timent  f  Is  not  character—in  large  measure— Ac- 
cording to  oxganization  ?  Are  not  all  boxers  and 
all  buUies  more  like  each  other  than  likb  weU- 
organized  clergymen?  Do  not  all  drunkards, 
thieves,  and  vagabonds  resemble  each  other?  Is 
not  the  same  equally  true  as  to  honest  men  ?  Do 
not  artists  look  much  alike  ?  Tes,  Mr.  Beecher  Is 
right.  — 

In  the.  January  number,  on  the  78th 

paf  e,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked,  the  Jourvai. 
tells  UB  that  if  the  body  gives  ample  nooiishmeni 
to  the  brain,  that  the  organs  will  increase  in  size 
or  activity  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Now  will  the 
JOURNA.L  please  tell  us  wtiat  course  to  pursue  that 
the  body  may  give  ample  nourishment  to  the  brain. 

An*.  Yes.  Feed  it  on  healthful  food,  exercise  it 
freely  In  the  open  air.  Sleep  regularly  and  plenti- 
fully. Be  temperate,  use  no  alcoholic  or  other 
stimulants,  no  tobacco  or  other  narcoUc,  no  con- 
diments, no  midnight  dinners  or.  midnight  sap- 
pers, no  pills,  powders,  or  other  drug  poisons. 
Restrain  and  regulate  the  appetites,  passions,  and 
social  afiections.  Bathe  the  whole  person  every 
morning  on  rising  in  clean,  soft,  cold  water— « 
quart  is  enough.  Keep  a  healthy  stomach,  the 
bowels  open,  a  clear  conscience,  pay  attention  to 
daily  devotions,  trust  in  God,  and  do  your  duty. 

Character  rw  Handwriting. — ^How 

do  you  designate  character  in  penmanship  ?  Please 
obhge  a  subscriber  by  giving  this  a  small  space  in 

Sour  invaluable  Joubnajl.  As  my  courting  was  all 
one  by  letter,  my  wife  asserts  that  she  read  my 
character  in  my  handwriting,  and  I  assure  you  she 
could  not  have  formed  a  more  correct  opinion  of 
my  character  had  she  lived  with  me  for  years. 

Ana.  We  have  given,  in  "  New  Physiognomy," 
the  philosophy  of  this,  with  illustrations,  exam- 
ples of  penmanship,  in  the  autographs  of  many 
distinguished  men.       

Pop-Corn. — What  is  there  in  pop-com 

not  found  in  other  com,  that  heat  should  cause  tt 
to  expand  to  such  an  enormous  extent. 

Ans.  The  outer  coat  is  finer  and  tougher,  so  that 

the  moisture  when  It  becomes  heated  into  steam  is 

retained  longer,  the  coat  expanding  and  stretching 

until  the  vapor  becomes  greatly  rarefied,  and  the 

starchy  part  so  softened  that  when  the  explosion 

takes  place  it  rolls  out  in  magnified  proportions. 

Mental    Faculty.  —  Whatever    be* 

longs  to  the  mind  possesses  a  *^ mental"  (from 
rnaUy  Latin  for  mind)  character.  The  different 
capacities  or  powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  orig- 
inal in  their  nature,  are  its  faculties.  The  term 
faculty  is  usually  applied  in  Phrenology  to  the  or- 
gans in  the  intellectual  department  of  the  brain, 
while  the  moral  and  religions  oigans  are  designated 
as  aerUimenUy  and  the  physical  or  ** self-protective** 
group  as  propensUioL 
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Tbmpebament. — Do  not  all  great  men 
b*ve  some  one  of  the  temperameBte  in  the  highest 
de^n^e,  say  7  ?  and  is  it  not  neceseary  in  order  that 
a  man  maj  accomplish  much  ? 

ilnt.  No.  A  well-halanced  temperament  is  the 
best  for  anybody,  but  it  is  well  that  all  the  tem- 
peraments be  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  Some 
are  low  in  all  the  temperaments,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  mach  in  them.  They  are  like  soft', 
porous  wood,  instead  of  being  like  hickory  or  box- 
wood, and  they  amount  to  but  little. 

Horse  Consciousness. — Some  young 

nen  in  a  debating  society,  we  are  Informed  anony- 
mpiisly  by  one  of  the  members,  have  been  dlscuss- 
log  the  question,  whether  it  was  right  to  take  the 
life  of  any  animal  tiiat  was  conscious  of  its  exist- 
ence, unless  that  animal  by  its  invasion  of  the 
tights  and  interests  of  man  had  thereby  forfeited 
its  own  right  to  existence,  and  the  question  turned 
on  the  point  whether  the  horse,  for  instance,  was 
conscious  of  its  existence,  and  we  are  asked  to  de- 
cide the  question. 

In  respect  to  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  ani- 
mals there  has  been  a  mawkish  sentimentality  ex- 
hibited by  some  reformers,  who  maintain  that  we 
hat  no  right  to  cause  pain  in  taking  the  life  of 
oxen,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining our  own  life.  Our  reply  to  that  is  this : 
thai  if  the  ox  could  not  be  slaughtered,  not  one  in 
a  hnsdred  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all. 
If  six  years  of  life  with  careful  feeding,  currying, 
tnd  other  attention,  be  a  blessing  to  the  ox,  and 
if  the  pain  of  a  moment  in  the  process  of  being 
kSDtd  U  not  an  ofbet  for  this  six  years  of  pleasur- 
able life,  then  man  confers  a  benefit  on  the  ox  in 
permitting  him  to  live,  though  he  takes  his  life 
at  Isfil.  Moreover,  as  oxen  are  now  generally 
ikogfatered,  their  consciousness  of  pain  \&  utterly 
iupended  by  a  single  blow,  so  that  death  gives 
them  litUe  or  no  pain  whatever,  and  all  the  pleas- 
ure there  is  in  life  is  a  boon  conferred  for  the  sake 
of  the  flesh  of  the  anlmaL 

In  civilized  lands,  bears,  wolves,  and  some  other 
animals  are  not  permitted  to  exist,  and  the  pleasure 
that  belongs  to  life  is  therefore  not  conferred, 
while  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  other  animals  have 
extended  terms  of  Joyous  life  which  is  fostered 
tnd  protected  by  man,  so  that  man  is  on  the  whole 
a  bcnefoctor  and  has  the  right,  not  to  abuse  ani- 
mals and  torture  them,  but  to  rear  them  that  they 
may  be  slaughtered. 

In  regard  to  the  horse  having  a  conscious  exist- 
Mce,  we  hardly  see  how  anybody  could  raise  an 
•ignraent  on  that  question.  Of  course  he  has  not 
t  philosophic,  comprehensive  sense  of  existence 
which  the  best  order  of  human  beings  have,  but 
he  is  endowed  with  instincts  for  self-preservation, 
tad  aeems  to  rejoice  in  life  according  to  its  sphere 
as  mneh  as  man  does.  He  is  conscious  of  pleasure 
•ad  of  pain ;  he  has  affection  and  hatred ;  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  his  wants,  and,  in  a  limited  way,  a 
Knowledge  of  the  means  for  their  supply ;  there- 


fore we  should  say  that  the  horse  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  existence,  and  of  the  pleasures  and 
dangers  and  troubles  attending  it. 

Sleep. — How  many  and  what  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  should  a  person  devote  to 
sleep? 

Am,  This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, age,  temperament,  and  pursuit  A  person 
with  a  slender  body  and  a  large  head  needs  more 
sleep  than  one  otherwise  organized. 

Most  people  sleep  top  little,  and  in  cities  and 
large  towns  incline  to  turn  night  into  day  and  day 
into  night.  This  may  do  for  those  who  are 
wealthy  and  have  no  occasion  to  work  or  to  do 
business,  but  It  is  death  for  those  who  have  to  go 
to  business  in  good  season. 

We  suppose  about  eight  hours  for  very  large 
heads  and  nervous  excitability  should  be  devoted 
to  sleep ;  and  it  should  be  done  during  the  dark- 
ness. Ten  o* clock  is  late  enoogh  to  retire,  and  if 
half  the  people  would  be  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock  it 
would  be  better  for  themselves  and  for  everybody 
else.  Some  people  need  ten  hours,  some,  perhaps, 
can  get  along  with  six. 

Skkptictsm. — When  a  man  speaks  or 

writes  on  religious  or  other  subjects,  I  at  once 
examine  the  speaker,  or  imagine' the  development 
of  the  writer,  and  lay  the  blame  or  merit  of  his 
performance  to  the  uncontrollable  circumstances 
of  his  birth.  Does  not  this  faith  in  Phrenology 
uproot  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  men  ? 

An$,  When  you  see  a  horse  built  for  strength, 
that  is  willing  to  pull  and  does  pull  a  good  load ; 
or  a  poor,  hump-back,  thin,  cadaverous-lookiug 
frame  of  a  horse  that  makes  a  poor  show  of  draw- 
ing, yet  seems  to  do  the  best  he  cau,  does  your 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  horse  under- 
mine your  faith  in  his  willingness  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties?  The  parable  of  the  talents 
should  explain  to  you  this  whole  matter,  and  the 
rcsx>onsibility,  moral  and  otherwise,  which  attaches 
to  the  conduct  of  men.  Each  man  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  his  best,  and  having  done  it,  he  gets 
his  proper  reward.  Men  speak  with  talent  be- 
cause they  have  talent,  and  your  seeing  those  who 
have  talent  and  those  who  have  not  talent,  before 
they  commence  speaking,  does  not  change  their 
individual  responsibility.  For  man  must  have 
talent  in  order  to  use  it,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
its  use.  

Pork. — Dr.  Clark  and  others  believe 

that  certain  meats  produce  certain  effects  upon 
those  who  eat  them,  corresponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  animal  eaten.  Wonld  a  person  who  cats 
pork  become  thereby  swinish  ? 

Ans,  We  do  not  regard  pork  as  a  very  good 
article  of  food,  and  those  who  eat  that  which  Is 
gross  In  the  way  of  food  become  mor^  or  less 
gross  in  their  tastes  and  tendencies.  But  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  converts  nutritious  mat<»ial  from 
its  original  condition  and  mokes  a  new  substance 
of  it,  so  that  the  cabbage  does  not  really  make  a 
cabbage-head  of  the  man  who  eats  it 
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Eo(^K  Femina  :  An  Attempt  to  Solve  the 

Woman  Queition.  Boiog  an  Examination  of 
Ar;;ument3  in  Favor  of  Female  Sufi'i-ajfc.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Othera.  And  a  Presentation 
of  Art^amcnts  Aj^ainst  tlie  Proposed  Chani^e  in 
the  Condtitution  of  Society.  By  Carlos  White. 
One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  35S.  Price,  $1  50.  Cloth. 
Hanover,  N.  H. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

If  it  be  thought  by  some  that  our  ladies  are  too 

fast  in  their  claims  for  political  recognition,  they 

will  And  a  "break"  In  Mr.  White  which  wiU 

**slow  "  the  machine.    Than  agitation  of  mind  by 

candid  discussion,  nothing  can  be  more  desirable 

or  healthful.    All  the  more  conservative,  religion^ 

papers  commend  this  book.    Its  perusal  will  stir 

up  thinking  minds,  though  It  may  change  no  one^s 

opinion.  

Pkixciples  of  A  System  of  Philosophy, 

in  Accordance  with  which  It  Is  sought  to  Recon- 
cile the  more  Difficult  Questions  of  Metaphysics 
and  Religion  with  themselves,  and  with  the 
Sciences  and  Common  Sense.  By  Anstln  Bler- 
bower,  A.M.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  1^;  cloth. 
New  York :  Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

The  work  is  divided  Into  Four  Parts,  and  treats 
on  the  foUowlnj^  subjects :  The  Original  Forces, 
The  Possibilities,  Application  to  Theological 
Questions,  To  The  Infinite,  The  Ideal,  The  Ques- 
tion of  Progress,  and  like  matters.  As  these  sub- 
jects have  now  fklrly  obtained  a  hold  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  Is  altogether  proper  tliat  people 
should  avail  themselves  of  aid  in  their  clear  and 
coherent  consideration. 

The  American  Entomologist.  An  Il- 
lustrated Magazine  devoted  to  Practical  and 
Popular  Entomolo^.  Edited  by  Charles  V. 
Rllev.  Monthly.  Octavo.  Terms,  $2  per  year. 
In  advance.    St.  Louis,  Mo. :  R.  P.  Studlcy  &  Co. 

This  serial  Is  valuable  for  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  nature  and  habits  of  various  Insects 
and  parasites.  It  Is  gotten  up  In  excellent  style, 
well  lUustrated,  and  worthy  the  largest  circulation. 

The  Planter's  Northern  Bride  ;  or, 

Scenes  In  Mrs.  Hentz^s  Childhood.  By  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  One  vol.,  12mo ;  pp.  579; 
cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers. 

Tears  ago,  when  we  were  young,  we  read  Mrs. 

Hentz^s  stories  with  much  Interest,  and  have  no 

doubt  but  that  the  new  generation  of  readers  will 

epjoy  them  quite  as  much. 

Why  Did  He  Marry  Her?    By  Miss 

Eliza  A.  Dupuy,  author  of  "The  Planter^s 
Daughter,"  etc.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  892; 
cloth.  Price,  $1  75 ;  or,  in  paper,  %\  50.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  <&  Brothers. 

The  Interest  in  the  stoiy  of  this  book  is  created 

and  maintained  in  a  large  degree  by  the  relation  of 

incidents  in  clalr\'oyanco.     The  answer   to  the 

query,  "  Why  did  be  many  her  ?  Is  of  conrse  given 

in  the  last  few  pages  of  the  book,  so  keeping  up 

the  mystery  of  the  plot  to  the  end.    The  mond 


drawn  from  the  whole  is,  '*  all  Is  well  that  ends 
well,"  bat  a  better  one  would  have  been,  ^*  th« 
way  of  the  transgressor  Is  hard. 


>» 


Up  Broadway,  and  its  Sequel.  A  Life 
Story.  By  Eleanor  Kirk  (Nellie  Ames).  One 
vol;  12mo;  pp.  271;  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Kew 
York:  Carleton. 

We  wish  this  work  many  readers.  Its  design  is 
evident  from  the  following:  "Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  author  has  written  these 
pages,"  and  we  have  little  doabt  but  that  the 
reading  of  them  will  reach  those  hearts  which  have 
not  already  been  ''  clcatrired."  The  author  telb 
the  sad  stories  of  two  loving  and  unloved  ones 
who  have  been  won  and  wedded,  and  whose  mft- 
fortunes  have  compassed  them  about  till  suffering 
and  hunger  have  left  them  almost— if  not  quite— 
to  despair.  Unfortunate^  social  relations  have 
caused  the  pen  to  be  dipped  in  Ink  bitter  with  sad 
experiences.    With  Eleanor' s  large  heartcdness  we 

sympathlise,  but  can  not  entirely  agree  with  some 
of  her  views  on  the  marriage  rektion ;  still,  while 
disagreeing,  we  can  but  admire  her  self-reliance 
and  perseverance  as  illustroted  in  the  Aatobto- 
graphy  or  "  SequcL"     

Howe's  Musical  Monthly.     Contents 

of  No.  VIII.  Instrumental:  Gratz  on  Leipsig 
Waltzes;  Illustration  on  Waltzes;  Immergmn 
Quadrille ;  Ida  Galop ;  Coliseum  Polka  Mazurka ; 
Sybella;  8tudent4.*n;  Der  Scbnellaufer  Galop; 
Gertrude  Polka;  Mit  Klingcnden  Spci)  March; 
Portland  Fancy.  Songs,  Piano  Accompaniment: 
Song  of  the  Skylark;  Kathleen  Muvounieen; 
MuBical  Miseries;  Dublin  Buy;  Brighter  Days 
will  Come ;  Roy  Neil ;  If  I.  bad  but  a  Tbousocd 
a  Year;  Blue  Eves;  Yes,  Til  Meet  Thee  in  the 
Lane;  Act  on  the  Square.  Monthly.  Bostoa: 
Ellas  Howe.  

Health  by  Good  Lt\ixg.    Bv  W.  W. 

Hall,  M.D.,  editor  of  HaWi  Journal  qflTeaUh^  and 
author  of  "  Bronchitis,  and  Kindred  Disease^,*' 
"Sleep,"  "Health  and  Disease,"  "Consump- 
tion," etc.  One  vol.;  12mo;  pp.  277;  cloth, 
with  leather  back.  Price,  fl  50.  New  York: 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Dr.  Hall  has  written  much  on  the  subject  of 
Health  In  its  various  relations,  and  the  most  of 
the  much  that  he  has  written  is  valuable  to  man- 
kind. His  new  book  we  advise  everybody  to  read. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated: 
When  to  Eat,  What  to  Eat,  How  Much  to  Eat, 
Regularity  In  Eating,  How  to  Eat,  Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia,  Neuralgia,  Nervousness,  The  Unity  of 
Disease,  Air  and  Exercise,  Food  Cure,  Rest 

A  Celestial  Work. — We  have  re- 
ceived fh)m  our  friend  W.  Ware,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  a  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  book  wh09« 
origin  was  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  both  old  and  young  as  a  "  picture-book,** 
and  we  have  not  yet  outgrown  our  love  for  pio< 
tures.  We  are  not  versed  in  the  Chinese  languojre, 
and  we  can  not  tell  what  the  stories  are  about; 
but  the  Illustrations  are  more  expressive  of  lack  of 
thought  than  of  Its  superabundance.  Friend  Wars 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  iLind  thought* 
fulnesa. 
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Minnesota  As  It  Is — In  ISYO.  Its  Gen- 
eral Resources  and  Attractions  for  Immigrants, 
IiiTalids,  Tourists,  Capitalists*  and  Business 
lien.  (Principally  from  Otficial  Authorities.) 
With  Special  Descriptions  of  all  its  Counties  and 
Towns,  their  Topography,  Population,  Nation- 
alities, Products,  Business,  Wealth,  Social  Ad- 
▼anta^^  and  Inducements  to  those  in  quest  of 
Homes,  Health,  or  Pleasure.  By  J.  W.  McClung, 
Bt.  Paul.  Containing  a  Township  Map  of  the 
State,  made  expressly  to  accompany  the  boolc 
(Four  Colors),  and  showing  the  Government 
Lands  in  every  County,  wim  Official  Descrip- 
tions of  every  part  of  the  State,  by  Government 
Survi^ons,  Topoflraphlcal  Engineers,  Geologists, 
and  Travelers.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  298;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  75 ;  paper,  $1 50.  Map,  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author. 

This  rather  elaborate  tlUe  leaves   nothing  for 

118  to  add. ,  Those  who  are  seeiting  a  home  in  this 

Northwest  State  should  consult  the  book. 


Happy  Hours;   A  Collection  of  Songs 

fm  Schools,  Academies,  and  the  Home  Circle. 
By  Howard  KingBbm7,  assisted  by  Kev.  Alfred 
A.  GFoJey.  One  vol.,  small  quarto.  Pp.  188; 
boards.  Price,  50  cents,  or  $5  per  dozen.  New 
Torl£:  Taintor  Brothers. 

We  have  heard  this  collection  of  music  highly 
eommepded,  especially  for  the  use  of  schools.  We 
will  append  some  of  the  titles :  "  A  Boy  is  a  Boy/* 
"  A  Farmer  I  will  be,"  *•  Be  Kind  to  One  Another," 
"  Bugle  Song,"  "  DonH  Leave  the  Farm,"  "  Fa- 
therland," "Go  Ahead,"  ** Hunting  Song," 
"Laughter,"  "Little  Nell,"  "Neighbor  Dobbs," 
** Memory,**  "SanU  Clans,"  "Sign  the  Pledge," 
*<  81eigh-Ride  Song,"  "When  We  are  Twenty- 
one,"  etc.  There  is  also  a  department  of  devo- 
ttonal  music  

Gtottschalk's  Funeral  March.  Com- 
posed by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  author  of  "La  Paci- 
Sque,"  etc.,  etc.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Horace  W. 
Coon,  Publisher. 

A  composition  exhibiting  genuine  musical  capac- 
ity in  the  author,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
his  subject.  Since  the  publication  of  "  La  Paci- 
fiqae"  we  have  entertained  rather  high  expectations 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  and  his  "  Funeral 
March  "  by  no  means  puts  us  at  fault.  The  h&r- 
monies  of  the  composition  are  grand,  majestic, 
and  impressive,  yet  by  no  means  monotonous. 

Thk    Prairie    Farmer    Annual   and 

AOBICULTUKAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL    ADVER- 

TiSBR  for  1870,  containing  Valuable  Suggestions 
for  Western  Farmers,  Frult-Growers  and  Flo- 
rists :  together  with  a  List  of  Implement  Manu- 
fM;tnrer8'and  Dealers,  Seedsmen,  Nureerymen, 
Stock-Breeders,  etc.,  etc.  One  vol.,  12mo ;  pp. 
119 ;  paper.  Price,  80  cents.  Chicago :  Prairie 
J>kurmer  ofBuce, 

A  useful  volume.  Its  illustrations  alone  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  So  also  is  the  list 
of  Implement  makers  and  dealers,  seedsmen,  nur- 
serymen, etc.  More  tiian  ten  yean  ago  we  sought 
tor  such  a  list,  and  fonnd  to  our  surprise  there 
was  nooe.  We  then  collected  and  published  in 
tbe  FiiSESioLoaiCAL  Joubnal  the  first  one  of  the 
kiLd  in  this  country. 


Temperance  Anecdotes,  Original  and 

Selected.  By  George  W.  Bungay.  One  vol., 
12mo;  pp.  288;  cloth.  Price,  fl.  New  York: 
J.  N.  Steams. 

This  author  has  created  and  compiled  many  of 
the  richest  current  anecdotes  and  brief  stories  with 
which  the  public  have  been  regaled  by  temper- 
ance lecturers.  Of  course  everybody  will  want  a 
copy  of  this  racy,  spicy,  funny  book. 

The  Bible  and  the  School  Fund — ^The 

Question  of  the  Hour.  By  Rufus  W.  Clark, 
D.  D.  No.  10  of  The  Tracts  for  the  People.  One 
vol..  li^mo;  pp.  182;  paper.  Price,  40  cents. 
Boston :  Lee  <&  Shepard. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clark  believes  in  our  common-school 
system,  and  defends  It  ably.  He  also  b^eUeves  in 
the  Bible,  and  thinks  its  teachings  entirely  consis- 
tent with  the  best  conditions  of  the  highest  civil- 
lisation.  He  plants  himself  on  Democratic  Repub- 
lican grounds,  and  aims  to  bring  all  to  intelligent 
ChrisUan — unsectarian — ^principles.  Read  his  book. 

Henby  J.  Raymond  and  the  New  York 

Press  for  Thirty  Years.  Progress  of  American 
Journalism  from  1840  to  1870.  With  Portrait, 
Illustration^,  and  Appendix.  Bv  Augustus 
Maverick.  Published  by  Subscription  onl^. 
One  vol.,  octavo;  pp.  501;  cloth;  Price,  ^S. 
Hartford,  Conn. :  A.  s.  Hale  &  Company.  New 
York  agent,  M.  F.  Hobert,  176  Bleecker  Street. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  was  fortunate  in  having  a  Bos- 
well  for  his  biographer,  so  was  Mr.  Raymond  in 
having  a  Maverick.  This  work  is  a  work  of  love, 
based  on  real  knowledge— personal  experience. 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Maverick  were  fellow- 
workers  on,  and  graduates  from  the  mother  of 
many  newspai>ers,  the  New  York  TribuM.  And 
Mr.  M.  tells  the  story  of  a  brief  though  most 
interesting  and  effective  life.  The  work  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  all  real  workers  and  self- 
dependent  men.  

The  Albany  Law  Journal,  a  Weekly 

Periodical  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Legal 
Profession.  Messrs.  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Albany,  N.  T. 

The  specimens  of  this  new  publication  which 
have  come  to  hand  are  in  every  respect  creditable 
to  those  concerned  in  Its  preparation.  To  the  bar 
not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  the  other  States,  it 
must  prove  a  valuable  aid,  containing  as  it  does 
digests  and  abstracts  of  the  more  important  cases 
and  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  courts,  tlie  appellate 
and  lower  courts  of  different  States,  besides  inter- 
esting information  relating  to  English  procedures. 
Young  students-at-law  will  find  this  new  Law 
Journal  of  special  value. 

The  American  Builder   and  Joar- 

nal  of  Art,  edited  and  published  by  Charles  D. 
Lakey,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  not  to 
say  one  of  the  most  elegant  serial  publications  is- 
sued by  the  American  press.  Finer  houses  and 
pleasanter  homes  will  be  established  throughout 
the  West  through  its  agency.  Terms,  only  $8  a 
year. 
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Phrenological  Journal. 


[Apbix, 


The  Maidkk  Widow,  a  Sequel  to  ''The 

Family  Doom."  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  £.  N. 
SuuUiworth,  author  of  "  Fair  Play,"  etc.  One 
vol,  12mo;  pp.  S13.  Price,  tl  75.  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  B.  Peterson  <fe  Brothers. 

This  prolific  writer  and  thi:ec  vJ.werprising  pub- 
lishers arc  filling  many  libraries  with  *'  lots  of  light 
reading."  Would  it  were  as  Instructive  as  it  is 
amusing !  

Hblen  and  Arthur;  or,  Miss  Thusa's 
Spinning- Wheel.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz, 
author  of  *'  Linda ;  or,  The  Toung  Pilot  of  the 
Belle  Creole,"  etc.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  2S8; 
cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  PhlladelphU:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers. 

One  of  a  series  of  volumes  by  this  popular  writer. 

The  Pbesbyterian  Historical  Alma- 
nac AND  Annual  Rbmbmbrancbr  of  the 
Church  fob  1868.  By  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
Volume  Ten.  One  vol.,  octavo:  pp.  428; 
boards.    Philadelphia :  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 

A  most  valuable  historical  document.  A  world 
of  patient  work  has  been  expended  on  this  almar 
nac,  and  the  author  well  deserves  the  thanks  not 
only  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  also  of  all 
our  countrymen.  

C.  Macci  Plauti  Captivi,  Trinummus, 

ET  RuDENS.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  C.  8.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University. 
One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  278;  cloth.  Price,  |1  25. 
New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  are  claimed  to  be  free  from 
objections  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  are  rec- 
ommended as  suitable  for  students  In  Latin  classics. 
The  author's  copious  notes  add  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  work.  

American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art  is  published  in  numbers  of  144  pages  each, 
every  two  months,  at  $6  a  year,  in  advance.  Ed- 
itors—  Professors  Silliman  and  Dana,  aided  by 
ProfB.  Gibbs,  Gray,  Newton,  Brush,  Johnson,  and 
Vcrrill.  Devoted  to  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Mining,  Botany,  Zoology,  Meteorolo- 
gy, Astronomy,  etc.  Subscriptions  received  at 
this  office.  ' 

HiRELL.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of 

"Abel  Drake's  Wife,'*  "Bound  to  the  Wliecl," 
"Martin  Pole,"  etc.  One  vol.,  octavo:  pp.  157; 
paper.  Price,  37  cents.  This  is  No.  3S4  of  Har- 
per's Library  of  cheap  select  novels. 

The    Andes    and    the    Amazon;    or, 

Across  the  Continent  of  South  America.  By 
James  Orton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  flisto- 

8r  in  Vassar  College,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  T.,  and 
orrespondlng  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Philadelphia.  With  a  new  Map  of 
Equatorial  America,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
One  vol..  12nio;  pp.  856;  cloth.  Price,  $2. 
New  York :  Harper  s  Brothers. 

A  work  which  must  find  its  way,  sooner  or  later, 

k>  every  well-stocked  library.    It  is  appropriately 

Illustrated  and  beautifully  printed.    Readers  who 

are  fond  of  travel  will  relish  this  sdcntiflc  though 

popularly  written  work. 


The  Planchettb  Mystery  ;  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Nature,  Origin,  Import,  and  Tendencies 
of  Modem  Signs  and  Wonders.  How  to  Work 
PUinchette.  25  cents.  New  York:  8.  K.  Wells, 
Publisher. 

Here  are  some  recent  notices  of  the  little  vritch 
which  we  place  on  record. 

The  Church  IndependetU^  of  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
Hays :  "  This  is  a  very  important  pamphlet  The 
author  conceals  his  name,  but  we  happen  to  know 
him  as  a  thorough-going  philosopher  and  ex- 
pounder of  modern  mysteries.  He  takes  broad 
and  scientific  views.  He  bestows  a  passing  notice 
on  each  of  the  theories  generally  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  wonders  of  Planchette,  and  satialsc- 
torily  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  any  truth  in 
them.  He  then  takes  the  psychological  view,  and 
with  great  correctness  and  discrimination.  Of 
course  he  condemns  the  evil  and  false  connected 
with  it,  but  he  wisely  discriminates.'' 

Brooklyn  Daily  Tunes:  "  No  one  can  read  it  with- 
out confessing  that  the  author  did  not  misose 
terms  when  he  called  it  ^  a  candid  Inquiry.*  *' 

The  Boston  Banner  qf  Light  calls  it  ''  pithy  and 
pregnant"  

Adventures  of  Caleb  Williabis.     By 

William  Godwin,  Esq.,  author  of  "8t  Leon,*' 
**  Cloudesley,''  etc.  Complete  in  one  volamei 
Pp.  281:  paper.  Price,  &0  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  <»  Brothers. 

This  is  rich  reading,  and  wUl  well  repay  a  care- 
ful perusal.  

Every    Saturday    is    an    ilhistrated 

Journal  of  choice  reading  published  by  Meesre. 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  at  |5  a  year. 
It  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  16  pages,  and  will 
prove  acceptable  to  tlie  lai^e  class  who  ei^joy 
good  reading  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

The  Scientific  Press,  an  illustrated 

Journal  of  science  and  indusU-ial  progress,  con- 
sisting  of  Mining,  Farming,  and  the  Mechanical 
arts,  is  a  credit  to  California,  where  it  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Dewey  A  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  at  H 
per  year.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto  weekly  of  16 
pages.  In  this  we  have  an  account  of  all  the  min- 
ing, agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
that  enterprising  State. 

Messrs.  B.  K.  Buss  &  Soys,  formerly 

of  Springfield,  Mass.,  now  of  41  Paric  Row,  New 
York,  have  Just  published  their  Illustrated  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc.,  for  ISTO!  This  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  complete  d<Krument  of 
the  kind  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
large  octavo  of  120  pages,  containing  hundreds  of 
illustrative  cuts,  giving  prices  of  every  variety  of 
seeds,  and  is  beautifully  printed.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  Little  Fotjcs,  a  two-pa<re  sheet, 

published  weekly,  at  SO  cents  a  year,  for  littlo  chil- 
dren, by  Adams  Blackmer  A  Lyon,  Chicago,  UL 
The  48  weekly  numbers  make  a  pretty  little  vol- 
ume. 


Everf^  Header  of  the  Bhr^Hiologicat  Journut  ought  to  take 

The  New  Live  Sunday-School  Papar  for  all  Live  People. 


THE 


^UNDAT  SOHOOL  iSloREHAN. 


Rev.  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  Editor. 

$1>60  Published  Every  ITITeek.  $1.50 

A  YEAR.  71  BBOADWAY,  New  York.  A  YEAR. 
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.GREA.T    SUCCESS  I 

SUBSCItlPTIONS  COMING  IN  AT  THE  BATE  OF 

ONE  HUNBBED  A  BAY. 

Every  Sunday^Sehool  Teacher,  Eveif/  Minister 9  Every  Barent  ought 

to  have  it» 

8B!fD  STAMP,  FOR  AS  MANY  SPECIMEN  COPIES  AS  ¥OU  WANT. 


A  Live  Weekly  Paper^  a  Readable  Paper,  a  Practical  Paper,  a  Religious 

Paper,  A  Spirited  Paper,  an  Independent  Paper,  an  Unsectarian 

Paper ;   a  Paper  weich  will  help  et^crybody  connected  with 

yuvenile  Religious  Education, 


1.IVE1  GonrTRiBUTionrs^ 

BY  THE  BEST  LIVIKG  WBITEBS. 

The  price  of  subecription  is  $1.50  a  year  in  adyance. 

Price  to  Schools  or  others,  taking  20  copies  or  over,  to  on£  addbess,  $1.35  a  year 
in  advance,  for  each  copy.  Special  price  to  ministers,  for  their  own  use,  $1  a  year, 
in  advance.  Liberal  dednction  to  schools  taking  fifty  or  oyer.  Write  for  our  special 
terms  on  large  snbscriptions. 

Remittances  are  at  our  risk  when  sent  by  Post-office  Orders  or  in  Registered 
let^iCrs. 

Write  in  your  plainest  penmanship.  Give  your  PosU)ffice  and  State.  Make  all 
checks  and  Posiroffice  Orders  payable  to  the  order  of  Alfred  Taylor.     Direct  to 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKMAN, 

-  -  ,^  ^ox  1304,   New  yoRK. 


The  tm/i  great  Meet*  of  a  Uanur't  amUlion 
ought  to  be,  to  ipeak  a  foreign  langungt  idiomat- 
tcaUy,  an  d  to  jtronounee  it  eorrecSy  ;  oiid  tkae 
are  the  ol/jeci*  lehich  are  molt  earefuli;/  provided 
for  in  the  Mabtery  Sistbu. 


The  Mastery  of  Languages ; 

TBE  ART  OF  8PBAKINO  LAnaVAaBB 
ICIOMATICAIXT. 

Bl   TUOHAS   PnENDKRaABT, 

I.  Huid-Book  or  the  Marterr  Series. 
II.  The  Master;  Series.    French. 
III.  The  Mnsterj  Series.    German. 
IT.  Tlie  Mast«rr  Series.    Spanish. 

frin  so  C<-f>  >arA. 

From  Prof.  E,  M.  Qallaudbt,  of  Nat.  Deaf 
Mute  CalUgi. 
"  Tbe  results  wfaicb  crowned  the  labor  of  the 
Rrst  week  were  bo  BBtonishing  tUst  lie  feani  to 
detail  them  fully,  lest  doubts  sliould  bo  r&ised 
as  to  his  FTcdibility,  But  this  much  he  does 
not  lieKitatc  to  claim,  that  nfl^r  >  study  of  le8» 
than  two  weeks  lio  was  able  to  suuteiu  conver- 
sation in  the  newly-acquired  language  on  a 
great  varie'y  of  aubjects." 

PROM  THE  BNGLIUI   PHBS9. 

"  The  principle  may  be  explained  in  a  line — 
it  is  first  learoing  tho  language,  and  tlieu  study- 
ing the  grammar,  and  then  learning  (or  trjing 
to  learn)  the  language."— jVorniiff  Stir. 

■'  We  know  that  there  are  Bome  who  have 
lilTen  Mr,  PreDdorgasl'a  plan  a  trial,  and  dis- 
covered that  in  a  few  weeks  its  results  had  Bur- 
passud  all  their  elpectaliona."— fl«ord. 

■■  A  week's  patient  trlol  of  the  French  Man- 
luil  has  convinced  us  that  the  method  ia  sound." 
— Paperefor  the  Se!ioo!ma«ter. 

"  The  simplicity  ond  nalnralnesa  of  the  sya- 
tem  are  ohvions." — lUrald  (Birmingham.) 

■'  We  kuow  of  no  other  plan  which  will  in- 
lallibly  lead  !o  the  result  in  a  reoaonable  time." 
—Norfolk  Ne>n. 

POOn  THE  aiubricak  fhew. 

"  The  system  la  aa  near  as  can  be  the  one  in 
which  a  child  leam«  to  talk."— Tray  WMg. 

"  We  would  adviso  all  who  are  about  to  be- 
gin the  study  of  languages  to  give  it  atrial." — 
RoehtKttr  Democrat. 

"  Fur  European  travellers  (his  volume  is  in- 
valuable."—HVrrMifr^y, 

Either  of  the  above  volumes  sent  my  mail 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt 

2>.  ArPLETO!<r,t  Co.,  Publlekera. 
eo,  a2  «  M  Ohmd  Bt.,  Naw  Tork. 


The  Richest  Farming  Lands 

lir  THE    WOBI.V! 

1,3  O  0,0  O  O 


Acres  for  Sale  to  Actual  Settlers. 

NEOSHO   VALLEY,    KANSAS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  HAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

SOUTHBHN  BRANCH. 
Tbe  Ijinda  i 


>1dIi  oittain  t 


tcndlnj^on 


nndnd  md  HTenty  mlla 


tempui  u 
I  aide  or  U> 


wTeDtT  mllM  along  the  TTkwho 

-  rlchef  t.  flDcit,  ud  moat  lavltuig  vallflj  for 

One-tbird  ot  lh«  libor  rtqalred  at  (lie  Bart  in  Uie  nl- 
tare  or  flrm4  will  Inian  here  doabls  lbs  uotHuit  oT 
crops.  For  orcbafda,  empfl  CDlture,  aDd  amatL  thiU  In 
general.  It  Is  qncqOAlBn 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  FESCDJQ  vt  anrj 

STOCK  BAI^INQ,— The  ricb  n»llve  gnuea  a 


Emd>,  In. 


mdN 


SB  WInlu 


SAIBYINa— In  BDch  a  coanUy.  witb  nnse*  roratotk 
aaresliictnj.  and  puuin  Itmltlcae,  tbs  prodnclloa  of 
butler  and  cbeeae  nmat  be  profllable. 

FRUIT-GROWINO  fe  one  of  tha  apiniLTiia.  m  <)»- 
mDiiBlnted  br  tba  Gold  Meda]  awanled  to  tbe  Bute  of 
¥j,aet.r  bj  the  PoDDaytvaola  BlaU  Honlcaltiinl  Bocltity 
..  ^    ........    .    jj  Fmltj    Unporpaiaed  for  filaa, 


Bcanly  and  Flavor. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  oT  Kanau  ■ 
AQoalfld.    The»c,  indeed,  an  among  Ita  cbief  ej 


PRICES  OF  LAND.— From  ft  to  M  per  aen ;  crcdtl 
of  ten  (10)  yean'  time. 

TEKVS  OP  SALE.— Ooe-teDth  down  al  time  of  pai^ 
chase.  No  payment  Uie  second  year.  One-tentli  every 
year  alter  until  coDipleUon  of  paymenti,  wllh  annual 

THE  HEAD  LAND  OFFICE 
I*  Incalod  al  JUNCTION  CITr.    To  all  pnicbuan  ol 
l«iid«  jut  Itetttt  titna  lUa  point  are  -itrat  met  tte 

For  runbcr  Infonnation  address 

ISAAC  T.  UOQDMOW. 

L*Dd  CDnunlsaioner,  Jnnctlon  Otf .  Kantu. 


THE    VTIDELTT-lCI^OVm 

SCnBEIDEB 

Cornels  &  Band  Instruments 


ConUntie  U>  gtoii  Id  popalur  favor.  Tlidi  pecnli- 
Brly  fine  qniUltlos  ore  oasUy  dUcovered  bj  talr- 
inlDdcd   miuldans  —  long    me    serrea    but    to 


BANDS  ABE  OFTEN  EHOITMBEEED 
with  Bomc  of  Ibo  unmcroiu  iuferlor  Btylca  wMcb 
«re  vigoroasly  "  pnalicjil"  od  tlie  raarltet,  Wb  can 
orrangu  U>  tuKo  tticm.  wlien  In  fair  comllUon,  at  u 
moderate  price,  In  exchaugc  tar  ■  act  uf  uur  superb 
iDHtnimeute. 

TRY,  and  you  will  hold  fast,  because  yon  will 
Qad  Uiem  GOOD.    Addrees 

SCIIREIBEU  CORNET  fiOMPANV, 
M.  3.  FAILLABD  &  CO.,  Agcntfl, 

OSO  nrsadiray,  Neiv  Tork. 


A  Grand  >iitional  Work  of  Art. 


Household  Engraving  of  Washington 

A  work  of  world-wide  fame,  nnlretsully  ae- 
knowlcdged  to  be  tbc  moat  iaii)j:iilflceiit  engraving 
ever  eiecatod  in  Amcrlcn. 

A  Copy  of  tilts  aupcrb  worli  of  art  Ij  prescoted  to 
every  New  Snbflcrlber  for 

THE    CHRISTIAN    UNION. 

Tlie  Maw  UndeDominsttoiuil  Religious  Weekly, 

HENRT  WARD  BEECHER, Editor. 
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<t     SAHCEL    MBBBILL,     OOVEHNOR    07    IOTA. 


SAHVEL    HERBILL, 


rpHE  impreseioD  conveyed  to  os  by  tbU 
-^  iace,  at  first  view,  is  that  the  uatnral 
babitade  of  its  owner's  mind  is  serenity. 
The  poise  of  the  mouth,  the  mild  but 
■teady  eye,  the  heavy  but  smoothly 
modeled  cheek-bones,' and  the  well-pro- 


portioned sinciput,  severally  and  collect- 
ively eviDce  the  man  of  harmonious 
thoDght  and  mild  activity.  The  great- 
est  breadth  of  the  brain  rests  either  in 
the  part  forward  of  the  cars  and  at  the 
temporal  region,  or  above  the  ears  in  the 
region  of  Cautiousness.  The  bead  is 
therefore  wide  at  both  the  parts  specified, 
and  the  corresponding  organic  develop- 
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ment  gives  to  his  character  some  of  its 
most  marked  peculiarities, — such  for  in- 
stance as  a  regard  to  prudential  consid- 
erations in  whatever  he  undertakes ;  an 
avoidance  of  heedless  or  intemperate 
measures,  and  a  careful  weighing  of 
practical  issues. 

The  strong,  full  brows  show  clear  and 
fkcile  discernment  of  facts ;  and  the  well- 
rounded  upper  forehead  shows  power  to 
grasp  the  logical  meaning  of  facts  and 
adapt  them  to  his  purposes.  He  deals  in 
no  fine-spun  theories ;  aims  not  to  secure 
assent  through  sophistry;  but  squarely 
and  broadly  presents  his  proposition,  and 
girds  it  about  with  an  array  of  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  accumulated  facts.  He 
has  a  "wealth  of  good-nature  which  rip- 
ples in  his  talk,  his  logic,  his  sympathy, 
and  his  gesture.  He  should  be  courte- 
ous, affable,  and  kindly,  if  the  portrait 
represents  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead 
correctly.  He  should  possess  in  an  em- 
inent degree  that  spirit  of  cordiality,  that 
bonhommie^  which  sets  the  diffident  at 
their  ease,  and  provokes  familiarity  even 
in  the  timid.  He  has  a  good  deal  of 
steady,  direct  energy,  an  energy  not  so 
much  contributed  to  by  the  impulsion  of 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  as 
by  his  stronger  sense  of  propriety  and 
duty.  He  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
ambition,  but  his  strong  sense  of  duty 
colors  all  his  aims,  and  deters  him  from 
assuming  more  than  he  can  efficiently 
sustain.  He  is  nice  in  the  appreciation 
of  what  is  due  to  one's  self-respect,  and 
so  esteems  his  reputation  as  among  the 
choicest  of  his  possessions. 

The  sprightly  and  improving  Western 
Monthly  is  entitled  to  our  acknowledge 
ments  for  the  materials  which  compose 
the  biographical  sketch  following. 

Among  the  eminent  men  of  the  Northwest 
Colonel  Samuel  Merrill,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
He  was  bom  in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 7th,  1692,  and  is  therefore  in  the  full- 


ness of  manly  vigor.  When  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Buxton, 
where  he  went  to  school,  and  where  he  be- 
came a  teacher.  He  directed  his  studies  in 
this  direction,  and  after  reaching  his  majority 
traveled  in  the  Southern  States  with  a  view 

• 

to  teaching.  The  doctrines  of  the  abolition- 
ists had  already  aroused  a  considerable  feel- 
ing of  opposition  in  the  South,  and  the  young 
man  from  Maine  discovered  that  his  senti- 
ments in  this  direction  were  a  complete  bar 
to  employment.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Maine,  and  successfully  engaged  in  farming 
a  few  years;  and  in  1847  removed  to  Tam- 
worth,  New  Hampshire,  where,  with  a  broth- 
er, he  carried  on  a  mercantile  business.  In 
this,  as  he  had  been  in  farming,  he  was  suc- 
cessful. Honest,  sagacious,  energetic,  his 
worldly  affairs  prospered  steadily  and  surely, 
none  the  less  so  because  his  manners  were 
pleasing  and  his  nature  generous.  He  took 
an  active  but  not  noisy  part  in  politics^  In 
1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  again  in  1855.  As  a 
legislator  he  made  no  noise,  but  quietly  ex- 
erted considerable  influence. 

In  1850  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa — then,  as  now,  a  queer-looking 
place,  narrow  and  long ;  then  inconsiderable 
in  population  and  trade,  now  quite  a  large 
city,  of  extensive  business.  Here  he  and  his 
brother  engaged  in  selling  goods.  As  the 
town  and  the  country  round  about  increased 
in  population,  their  business  increased,  and 
at  last  the  house  thus  established  became  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  extensive  whole- 
sale establishments  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
River.  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  Mr. 
Merrill  was  prompt  and  exceedingly  ener- 
getic, as  well  as  correct.  In  his  social  rela- 
tions he  was  genial.  A  strict  Congregation- 
alist,  he  was  liberal  in  opinion  and  benevo- 
lent in  disposition.  No  man  in  McGregor 
contributed  more  to  churches  and  schools 
than  he.  No  man  labored  more  earnestly  for 
the  good  of  the  town.  Without  himself 
knowing  it,  perhaps,  he  became  very  popular 
with  the  people.  In  1859  he  was  nominated 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State, 
by  the  Republicans  of  his  county.  He  was 
absent  from  home  at  the  time,  and  knew 
nothing  of  his  nomination  till  some  time 
afterwtu'd.     Business  prevented   him  from 
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taking  perBonal  part  in  the  campaign ;  ney- 
ertheless  he  was  elected. 

The  Legislature  to  which  Mr.  Merrill  was 
thus  elected  is  remembered  in  Iowa  for  the 
unusual  number  of  men  of  marked  ability 
amopg  its  membership ;  but  of  them  all,  it  is 
said  that  none  exerted  more  influence  than 
he,  although  no  oratorical  display  eyer  es- 
caped from  his  tongue. 

His  efliciency  was  particularly  noticeable 
at  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  when  he  ren- 
dered most  valuable  and  generous  services  in 
fitting  omk  the  first  regiments  sent  into  the 
field.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  offered  his 
X>erBonal  services  to  the  Government,  and  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first 
Iowa  Volunteers,  and  shortly  afterward  re- 
ported with  his  command  to  Gen.  Fitz-Henry 
Warren,  in  Central  Missouri. 

His  regiment  experienced  no  small  amount 
of  the  severities  of  military  service.  During 
the  Yicksburg  campaign,  Colonel  Merrill 
was  severely  wounded  while  a  charge  was 
made  at  Black  River  Bridge.  His  injury  be- 
ing in  the  hip  closed  his  military  career,  as 
it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  walk  with  crutches, 
and  even  now  an  occasional  twinge  reminds 
him  that  there  is  some  weakness  left. 

When  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  health, 
he  resumed  the  business  of  banking,  and  be- 
came the  President  of  the  McGregor  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  at  that  city.  He 
was  thus  engaged  when  he  was  nominated 
for  Governor,  in  June,  1867.  He  was  elected 
in  October  of  that  year  by  a  majority  of  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  votes. 

He  conducted  the  somewhat  complicated 
and  numerous  duties  of  the  Iowa  governor- 
ship with  marked  ability  and  address,  and 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  re- 
elected for  a  secomd  term  by  a  very  hand- 
some majority. 


♦  •» 

The  Braih— CUBIOT7S  Pact  is  Nature.— 
In  the  fish,  the  average  proportion  of  the  brain 
to  the  spinal  cord  is  only  2  to  1.  In  the  rep- 
tile, the  ratio  is  2}  to  1.  In  the  bird,  it  is  8  to 
L  In  the  mammalia,  it  is  4  to  1.  But  In  man, 
it  is  23  to  1.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  foetal 
progress  of  the  human  brain.    It  first  becomes 


a  brain  resembling  that  of  a  fish;  then  it 
grows  into  the  form  of  that  of  a  reptile; 
then  into  that  of  a  bird ;  then  into  that  of  a 
mammiferous  quadruped,  and  finally  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  human  brain,  *^  thus  comprising 
in  its  foetal  progress  an  epitome  of  geological 
history,  as  if  man  was  in  himself  a  compendium 
of  all  animated  nature,  and  of  kin  to  every 
creatiu*e  that  lives. — Utah  Magaeine. 


Dm  foul,  ih»  moCbar  of  dacp  Iton,  of  Ugh  hopaa  iDOnlte ; 
Of  rlorlooa  druma,  m]rat«rloos  Man,  of  slaeplan  dtwr  alght. 


Tbar*  are  mora  thlnga  In  haaran  and  aarlti,  Bontl<s 
Than  ara  dreamt  of  In  yonr  ikhHoaopby.- 


SPIRITUALITT  AND  SDIPIICITY. 


THE  New  Jerusalem  Messenger  (Swedenbor- 
gian)  publishes,  and  the  Examiner  and 
Chronicle^  Baptist,  copies  and  comments  on 
the  following  article  on  worship,  which  has 
some  suggestions  provocative  of  thought : 

"AU  the  externals  of  worship  should 
possess  spirituality.  By  this  is  meant  that 
they  should  be  the  exponent  of  a  spiritual 
idea,  and  should  be  calculated  to  call  forth 
and  develop  a  spiritual  state  in  the  heart  of 
the  worshiper.  .  .  .  Spirituality  is  the  soul 
in  the  body,  and  the  demand  for  it  does  not 
necessitate  six  acts  of  worship  in  the  place 
of  seven,  or  fifty  in  the  place  of  a  hundred, 
or  vice  versa.  An  elaborate  method  of  wor- 
ship may  be  most  spiritual,  and  so  may  one 
non-elaborate.  The  forms  of  worship  in  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  external  because  they 
are  elaborate,  but  because  they  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  spiritual  states.  The  peculi- 
arities of  their  forms,  together  with  the 
ignorance  of  their  adherents,  and  not  their 
number  in  itself  considered,  render  them 
external.  Nor  is  Quaker  silence  spiritual 
because  exteriorly  simple.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  more  spirituality  can  be  shown 
in  Quaker  than  in  Catholic  worship.  It  takes 
ideas  to  give  a  spiritual  character  to  an  emo- 
tion, and  the  presence  or  absence  of  these, 
not  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  certain  kind 
and  number  of  acts  of  worship,  gives  or  takes 
away  its  spiritual  character. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  mere  sensuous  impressivenesa,  or  the 
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inspiration  of  awe,  is  not  spirituality.  To 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a  mode 
of  worship  without  a  comprehension  of  its 
ideas  is  only  natural.  Many  think  that 
elaborate  forms  of  worship  should  be  for  the 
simple,  to  hold  them  in  awe  by  their  solemn 
impressiyeness.  The  opposite  is  more  true. 
The  ideas  of  a  mode  of  worship  should  be 
evident  to  the  worshiper.  Awe  is  a  species 
of  intoxication  neither  spiritual  nor  rationaL 
A  man  in  temple  worship  should  be  in  a  state 
as  calm  and  collected  and  sane  as  any  of  his 
life.  The  emotional  should  not  be  elevated 
above  the  intellectual ;  they  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  He  should  never  be  thrilled  by  a 
feeling  that  has  no  corresponding  idea  to  give 
it  form  and  balance ;  nor  should  he  take  an 
intellectual  cognizance  of  truth  without  a 
corresponding  emotion  to  give  it  life.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  ideas  and  emo- 
tions of  worship  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  worshiper  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  them ;  the  higher  will  be  the 
more  full,  not  the  lower. 

'^  In  the  third  place,  all  worship  of  the  Lord 
should  be  simple.  By  this  is  not  meant  an 
absence  of  things,  but  a  directness  of  adap- 
tation existing  between  a  means  and  its  object. 
There  has  been  no  word  iu  worship  more 
misunderstood  than  this  word  simple.  Many 
suppose  that  it  means  an  absence  of  parts  in 
an  organization ;  instead  of  which,  it  applies 
to  their  method  of  arrangement.  If  simplic- 
ity is  mere  nothingness,  it  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  that  to  which  it  is  api)lied. 
With  this  meaning  of  the  word  simple,  we 
might  say  that  it  is  simpler  not  to  kneel  than 
to  kneel  in  prayer ;  it  is  simpler  to  sit  than  to 
stand  in  singing ;  it  is  still  more  simple  not 
to  pray  or  sing  at  all,  and  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  of  all  to  do  nothing.  This  is  not  said 
in  ridicule,  but  because  it  is  the  legitimate 
bearing  of  this  idea  of  simplicity.  But  true 
simplicity,  that  which  is  spiritual  and  cor- 
rectly applies  to  worship,  as  already  affirmed, 
is  a  directness  of  relation  between  the  modes 
of  worship  and  the  ideas  to  be  expressed  in 
them.  That  mode  of  worship  is  complex, 
and  not  simple,  which  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect  intended ;  in  which  there 
is  confusion,  the  mingling  of  various  ideas 
and  conceptions  together ;  in  which  the  states 
succeeding  one  another  have  no  special  rela- 


tion to  each  other,  and  espedally  in  whii^ 
there  are  superfluous  and  unnecesaary  partSb 
Such  a  mode  of  worship  as  this  is  complex, 
of  howsoever  few  parts  it  may  be  composed. 
But  that  method  of  worship  wliich  proceeds 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  by  a 
directness  evident  to  all,  which  abounds  in 
no  superfluities,  and  in  the  whole  of  which  a 
unity  of  puipose  and  idea  prevails,  is  more 
simple  than  the  former,  though  it  contain 
twice  as  many  parts.  This  is  the  simplicity 
that  pertains  to  all  the  works  of  oar  Creator. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  Word,  in  thot^works  of 
nature,  and  in  the  human  body;  and  it  is 
the  only  simplidty  worthy  of  imitation  by 


n 


US. 

[Our  readers  will  see,  in  the  above,  a 
recognition  of  the  doctrines  held  by  pay* 
chologists.  It  is  believed  that  all  our  modes 
of  worship  will  yet  be  conformed  to  intelli- 
gible if  not  to  scientific  principles,  by  which 
the  greatest  good  may  be  realized  by  the 
worshiper.] 

4S» 


TO    GITE    IS    TO    BECEITE. 


WE  must  bless  if  we  would  receive  a  bless- 
ing. We  must  pour  the  water  from 
the  cup  if  we  would  have  it  filled  again. 
Life  is  an  exchange  of  bounties,  a  transfer 
from  one  hand  to  another.  Earth  gives  her 
portion  to  the  flowers,  they  send  their  fra- 
grance unto  man,  and  man  gathers  them, 
decks  the  path  of  friendship,  and  makes 
hearts  sweeter  with  their  rich  fragrance. 

The  sky  is  mellower  for  the  passing  cloud 
that  lowers  beneath  it  The  cloud  receives 
its  glory  from  the  orb  of  day. 

All  things  are  tributary  to  each  other. 
The  glow-worm  lights  a  traveler's  path ;  the 
pebble  turns  the  tide. 

Rills  fill  the  river ;  rivers  send  their  vapors 
forth  and  fill  again  the  r3ls.  If  love  flows 
from  our  soul  unto  our  neighbor's,  something 
must  be  dislodged  within  his  breast.  It  may 
be  envy,  pride,  or  hate — what  matter  it  ?  or 
it  may  be  sweetest  strains  of  gratitude  that 
will  gladden  some  ear,  though  not  our  own. 
We  are  but  workers ;  but  not,  like  earthly 
laborers,  waiting  for  our  pay.  It  comes  in 
God^s  time,  and  always  at  the  needed  mo- 
ment Keep  the  waves  in  motion.  Roll 
the  ball  of  love  heavenward.     It  will  strike 
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many  hearts,  and  gather  accelerated  speed. 
Bafis  the  cup  around.  Bid  the  thirsty  drink, 
for  dust  and  mold  will  gather  on  the  cup 
that  stands  unmoved ;  and  the  water  it  holds 
will  become  unfit  for  our  own  or  another^s 

use.  ♦  *  ♦ 

f»» 

5I0HT.FALL. 

BujfWLT,  riowly  op  the  wall 
Steals  the  nntMoe,  steals  the  shade ; 

Bveoing  damps  bei^n  to  Ihll, 
Evening  shadowa  are  displayed. 

Bound  met  o*cr  me,  everywhere. 
All  the  sky  l»  grand  with  clouds, 

And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  cloads. 

Shafts  of  Bonehine  firom  the  west 
«     Faint  the  dnsky  windows  red ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest, 
Underneath,  and  orerhead. 

Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan 

In  my  hreasi  the  shadows  Ikll ; 
ITpward  steals  the  life  of  man 

As  the  sunshine  fh>m  the  wall. 

From  the  wall  Into  the  sky. 

Prom  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  tiie  eouls  of  those  that  die 

Are  hat  snnheams  lifted  higher. 

4a» 

OUR    PRESENT    DUTY. 


BT  Hits.  J.  8.  A. 

r£  Hying — give  them  kind  words  and 
loving  deeds.  Wait  not  to  carre  a 
eulogy  upon  the  stone  above  their  heads; 
keep  not  back  the  merited  word  of  commen- 
dation while  they  dwell  in  the  flesh.  Too 
many,  alas!  too  many  shut  the  door  of  their 
hearts  till  the  loved  one  has  passed  on ;  till 
the  warm,  loving  heart  has  ceased  to  beat, 
and  the  willing  hand  is  palsied  in  death. 
Then  the  words  which  should  have  cheered 
their  souls  in  life  ripple  over  their  graves — 
words  which,  if  given  while  they  were  with 
us  in  the  flesh,  would  have  linked  them  to 
our  souls,  and,  now  that  they  have  risen, 
would,  like  a  chain  of  love,  have  drawn  us 
up  to  them.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  idealize, 
and  apeak  tenderly,  lovingly  of  those  men 
call  ^  the  dead."'  It  is  refining,  comforting, 
and  assuring  to  our  souls  to  do  so ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  the  kind  word  and  deed  to 
the  living  to-day  are  better  than  any  eulogy 
we  may  plaee  upon  the  tombstone  we  rear 
for  them  to-morrow. 
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PROEM. 

THERE  is  an  interminable  web  of  Being,  in 
•*■  the  center  of  which  is  man;  and  from 
every  point  of  his  selfhood  there  radiates  a  line 
of  relation  to  something  not  himself.  There 
are  also  unseen  silver  bands  that  bind  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  nature  to  each  other  in 
matchless  integrity,  constituting  him  a  perma- 
nent individuality.  These  unbreakable  cords 
lie  without  weight  and  without  notice  on  the 
surface  of  his  existence,  yet'  their  strength  is 
all-sufficient,  and  his  personality  is  self-demon- 
strative and  enduring.  The  relations  which 
man  sustains  may  be  divided  into  several 
general  classes :  he  is  related  to  his  Maker ;  to 
his  fellow ;  to  the  external  world ;  and  to  him- 
self. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  series  of  essajrs — which 
are  to  be  published  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Editor  of  the  PEDEUSNOLOGiCAii  Jourkal — 
to  investigate  the  third  set  of  these  relations, 
the  class  conversant  about  the  cognizance  of 
physical  truth.  The  work,  when  completed, 
is  not  expected  to  supply  any  great  and  press- 
ing need  of  the  literary  world;  for  upon  the 
sea  of  literature,  where  we  bufi'et  the  waves  of 
contending  opinions  and  the  winds  of  contrary 
arguments,  every  class  of  men,  every  interest, 
and  every  department  of  life  has  its  represen- 
tative bark  and  book.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  thepresentadonof  a  concise  system 
of  philosophy  embracing  sense-perception  and 
its  object  in  a  new  light  and  carried  out  to  its 
application  to  destiny,  interesting  both  to  the 
general  reader  and  the  student  of  philosophy, 
compact,  simple,  complete,  yet  capable  of  great 
enlargement  by  the  individual  and  fruitfhl  in 
suggestion. 

In  a  compact  work  of  this  character  an 
argumentative  establishment  of  hypotheses 
will  not,  however,  be  demanded,  and  it  is  very 
far  from  the  writer's  intention  to  insist  upon 
their  acceptance  as  conclusive.  Their  incorpo- 
ration into  the  ground-work  of  the  structure 
now  rearing  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  its 
stability ;  and  they  simply  evince  the  writer's 
views  in  regard  to  them— not  the  methods  by 
which  he  has  arrived  at  them  or  the  sources  he 
has  examined.  In  the  closing  numbers  the 
style  will  also  be  more  expository  than  argu- 
mentative ;  so  that  even  in  a  department  where 
discussion  seems  to  be  imperative,  there  will 
appear  a  bare  statement  of  conclusions  in  the 
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majority  of  instances.  In  one  aspect  the  sub- 
ject was  small.  Bat  the  smallest  seed  becomes 
a  great  tree ;  the  apparently  diminutive  subject, 
on  examination,  becomes  broad  and '  deep, 
interesting  and  profitable.  We  attempt  to 
comprehend  it,  and  find  that  it  extends  its 
ramifications  over  all  the  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  grain  of  gold  when  brought  under  th^ 
hammer  spreads  out  and  covers  the  face  of  the 
anvil.  The  little  "I  know,"  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  power  of  investigation,  yields 
wondrously,  and  when  applied  to  its  object 
covers  the  face  of  nature.  In  another  view 
the  subject  was  large  and  weighty ;  nor  did  its 
greatness  diminish  on  examination — it  was 
found  to  contain  the  germs  of  a  system  of 
knowledge.  There  are  the  physics,  meta- 
physics, esthetics,  ethics,  and  economics  of 
knowing ;  and  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  symmetrical  extraction,  from 
these  vast  sources,  of  materials  adapted  to  an 
essay  of  this  size.  Therefore  the  task  was  not 
easy. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  select  all  that  is 
fundamental  and  universal  in  empirical  knowl- 
edge, and  then  to  make  a  unique  and  attractive 
embodiment ;  if  these  papers  shall  afford  Intel- 
lectual enjoyment  to  any,  or  shall  place  science 
in  its  proper  relation  to  man  and  to  destiny 
before  the  consciousness  of  any  human  soul, 
the  endeavor  will  have  been  abundantly  suc- 
cessful 

THE  KNOWABLE. 

Before  God,  nothing ;  after  God,  everything. 

Duration  had  continued  indefinitely  when 
Time  was  first  measured  off  fh)m  Eternity  and 
the  designs  of  Deity  with  reference  to  our 
world  began  to  be  made  manifest.  Into  the 
fathomless  gulf  of  Being  there  poured  the 
waters  of  a  new  life,  and  the  rising  mist  was 
parted  into  an  infinite  variety  of  shape  and ' 
color,  then  vanished  to  give  place  to  the  reali- 
ties which  had  been  shadowed  forth.  Matter 
was  placed  under  the  dominion  of  force  and 
motion,  heat  and  life  were  wrought  into  the 
foundations  of  the  universe.  For  a  while  swift 
wandering  masses  rushed  madly  through  dis- 
ocdered  space,  rending  each  the  other  with 
stupendous  crash.  The  boundless  realms 
where  their  huge  unshapen  forms  rocked  to 
and  fro  resounded  with  unhearable  'thunders ; 
and  all,  save  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  trembled 
and  shook.  But  soon  stem,  comely  Law  wed 
dissolute,  homely  Chaos  before  an  altar  resting 
on  vacancy  and  abiding  forever.  Ugly  Chaos 
died ;  but  Law  remained,  and  their  beauteous 


child,  graceftil  Order,  the  wondrous  ofl^pring 
of  an  incongruous  union,  lived  to  blew  and 
beautiQr  creation.  And  now  the  atoms  of 
matter,  singly  and  in  combinations  of  various 
number,  are  left  to  the  regulated  influence  of 
force  acting  in  accordance  with  the  inflexible 
laws  enacted  by  an  Almighty  law-giver. 
Under  the  powerful  agencies  which  were  at 
work,  the  aggregating  atoms  assumed  the  de- 
signed proportions ;  the  creating  and  organiz- 
ing forces  were  in  exact  adaptation  and  pro- 
duced the  desired  transformation.  The  eternal 
fi  tness  of  things  was  developing  itself  Through 
myriad  of  years  the  creating  process  was  con- 
tinued. 

In  every  part  were  forming  star  and  sun  and 
planet.     Countless  molecules  sped  fW>m  the 
spacious  reservoir  of  matter  to  the  destined 
place  in  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  growing  uni- 
verse.    Gravity  caught  at  and  seized  what 
came  within  its  reach,  appropriating  all  to 
swell  the  size  of  that  body  in  which  itself  in- 
hered.   Gases,  liquids,  and  solids  were  chang- 
ing from  themselves  into  each  other.    A  crisis 
in  creation  is  coming!  a  thousand  stars  ap- 
proach completion,  a  score  of  s^'^te^s  are  on 
the  verge  of  finishing,  and  which  shall  be  first 
to  perfection  ?    The  answer  comes  to  us  from 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High  through  His 
Sacred  Word.     The  earth  is  Ml-orbed  and 
ready  for  its  atmosphere  before  the  other  globes 
through  all  space  are  ready  for  the  reception 
of  their  photospheres.    The  flames  that  shot 
athwart   the  skies  firom  elaborating  spheres 
were  now  diffused  by  the  air  and  there  was 
light     Many  cycles  passed  away  when  ann 
and  moon  and  stars  were  done,  and  the  won- 
derftd  spectacle  of  ftiU-orbed  worlds  burst  upon 
the  eyes  of  angels.    They  had  seen  these  bodies 
growing,  although  the  process  had  been  going 
on  in  darkness.    The  light  of  their  formation 
had  shone — it  had  been  received  and  difilised 
by  the  peculiar  ethereal  substance  where  those 
angelic    beholders    had    stood    and    gazecL 
Chemical   action  on   so  grand   a   scale  had 
developed   immense  quantities  of  heat   and 
light  of  awfhl  intensity,  so  that  the  realms  of 
space  presented  one  vast  scene  of  flash  and 
spark  and  crinkled  flame,  interspersed  with  in- 
tervals of  blackest  gloom.    After  tiie  comple- 
tion of  the  physical  structure  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  these  sources  of  light  became  extinct, 
and  the  photospheres  of  the  same  bodies  gave 
forth  their  luminous  beams. 

Joyfully  those  first  bright  rays  fled  on  un- 
resisted, undismayed,  making  a  round  red 
passage-way  through  the  unknown  void  nntU 
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they  reached  our  atmosphere,  i?here  tiny  par- 
ticles shattered  thoir  intense  wholeness  into 
ooimtless  fragments,  and  a  mild  peryasive 
hister  shed  itself  around  the  new-made  globe. 
Meanwhile,  the  several  spheres  ha<}  sought  and 
found  their  orbits,  and  every  orb  with  steady 
progress  and  majestic  sway  rolled  round  itself 
and  round  its  central  ball«  The  mighty  gigan- 
tic machinery  of  the  universe  planned  by  in- 
tdUigence  supreme  and  perfected  by  omnipo- 
tence, wa»  performing  its  magnificent  revolu- 
tions whOe  angel  feet  trod  groundless  realms 
to  the  music  of  its  movement  And  those  an- 
gielic  fonns  which  before  had  feared  to  enter 
the  vast  dark  laboratory  where  the  universe 
had  been  foiging,  spirits  that  had  not  dared  to 
plunge  into  the  laboring  abyss  where  awfiil 
forces  toiling  with  each  other  and  themselves 
were  molding  spheres  in  alternate  flash  and 
gloom,  heavenly  hosts  did  not  now  hesitate  to 
enter  the  confines  of  the  strange  new  system 
where  there  was  light  and  harmony. 

The  earth  went  on  through  great  successive 
changes,  through  long  extended  periods,  and 
by  the  operation  of  vital  influence  organic 
existence  was  thrown  around  her ;  a  cloak  of 
rich  and  varied  texture  was  folded  round  her 
rotund  form.  This  robe  was  like  a  thing  of 
life,  for  its  surface  and  all  its  sides  on  looking 
at  the  light  took  up  within  themselves  what 
part  they  chose,  and  giving  back  the  remnant 
became  a  **  coat  of  many  colors.''  Then  color 
being  united  with  form,  beauty  was  produced. 
l^ext,  types  of  being  with  greater  and  more 
numerous  attributes  made  their  appearance. 
They  had  not  only  life  and  changeful  form, 
but  they  had  power  of  motion  and  organs  that 
led  back  to  a  consciousness  within  themselves 
of  what  they  did. 

What  is  there,  now,  that  creation  is  so  far 
complete  ?  There  is  a  globe  we  call  our  earth, 
composed  of  a  substance  we  call  matter,  and 
situated  somew^here  in  space,  revolving  cease- 
lessly. Unevenness  and  variety  relieve  the 
monotony  of  its  otherwise  spherical  shape. 
Here  lofty  mountains  rear  their  heads  into  the 
clouds ;  while  on  either  side  vast  level  plains 
reach  far  away,  or  deep  dark  valleys  lie  long 
and  low.  The  continents  elevate  their  huge 
stem  forms,  and  a  w^atery  belt  wraps  round 
their  bases.  The  ocean,  broadly  stretching 
around  earth's  towering  places  and  far  across 
its  sunken  deeps,  is  murmuring,  swelling, 
saiging  ever  with  the  fullness  of  its  uncontrol- 
able  8el£  And  through  all  and  over  all  is 
woven  the  web  of  life — of  vegetable  and  animal 
life— making  a  huge  ball  a  seat  of  activity. 


change,  and  beauty.  Both  animals  and  plants 
being  endowed  with  the  power  of  renewal  and 
reproduction  of  their  species  in  the  germ  of 
their  constitution  and  in  tlie  influences  they 
are  sure  to  meet  with  on  the  ground  of  their 
existence,  this  scene  is  perpetually  changing, 
and  yet  the  same.  Winged  shapes  of  wonder- 
ful structure  and  exquisite  beauty  float  the 
aerial  fluid  which  enspheres  our  earth,  singing 
notes  of  joy  or  uttering  shrill  triumphant  tones. 
They  are  submerged  in  tlie  atmosphere,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  fluid  so  subtile  that  they 
scarcely  perceive  it,  and  yet  so  necessary  to 
their  existence  and  motion  that  they  could  not 
do  without  it.  Finny  forms  swim  in  seas  and 
lakes  and  rivers  immersed  in  water,  absolutely 
surrounded  with  the  liquid,  yet  they  do  not 
drown,  but  live  and  thrive  within  those  depths, 
or  do  not  live  at  all. 

Everything  teems  with  organization,  motion, 
warmth,  life,  beauty,  power,  presenting  an 
endless  and  curious  variety  of  objects  to  note 
and  know.  Beneath  the  surface  of  this  earth 
are  hidden  vast  treasures,  placed  there  when 
the  world  was  making.  In  those  vast  natural 
vaults  are  entombed  the  bones  of  earth's  dead 
self,  where  one  can  study  the  anatomy  of  her  as 
she  existed  at  various  stages  of  her  formation. 
Down  deep  is  the  history  of  her  growth  carved 
out  on  adamantine  tablets  stamped  in  inefiiace- 
able  characters  on  every  stratum ;  folded,  im- 
perishable parchments,  tiie  records  of  her  early 
life,  lie  strewn  on  the  floor  of  her  caverns. 

Minerals  and  metals  of  great  value,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  all  manner  of  modiflcations,  com- 
binations, and  uses,  are  imbedded  in  this  same 
inexhaustible  repository,  this  richest  of  all 
treasuries.  Specimens  of  the  finest  chemistry 
of  nature,  the  jewels  of  her  own  production 
and  keeping,  lie  scattered  near  the  surface, 
needing  but  the  touch  of  the  magic  fingers  of 
the  light  to  be  made  to  sparkle  as  with  joy  at 
being  thus  released  from  their  dungeon  and 
made  surpassingly  goi^geous.  Some  of  them 
will  take  a  beam  right  £rom  the  solar  orb,  shat- 
ter it  into  many  rays,  and  reflect  a  maze  of 
colored  light  so  bright  and  so  attractive  that 
it  seems  a  reservoir  of  beauty.  In  the  dark 
rocky  caverns  of  the  globe  not  a  crevice  opens 
but  opens  a  vein  of  rare  curiosities,  not  a  seam 
is  sprung  but  reveals  unthought  grandeur  and 
the  previous  action  of  mighty  force. 

Come  out  of  earth,  away  from  eartb,  and 
then  force  and  matter,  motion  and  form  com- 
bined have  individualized  the  planets  as  we 
have  seen,  and  unified  compactly  the  elements 
of  the  light-producing  orbs — the  suns  of  sys- 
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terns.  The  limitless  azure  deeps  glow  with 
the  signal-fires  of  perfected  existence,  some 
shining  by  their  own,  some  by  anotlier's  light 
How  those  mildly  beaming  spheres  move  for- 
ward without  a  visible  guide  in  the  grand 
round  of  their  periodic  reyolutionsl  satellite 
around  planet,  tliese  around  sun,  and  tliese 
altogether  without  interference  and  with  per- 
fect regularity  in  coxj  unction  with  other  sys- 
tems around  the  central  orb  of  all. 

And  the  history  of  this,  and  more,  is  to  be 
read.  All  past,  all  present,  all  iliture,  all 
actual,  all  possible  modifications  of  the  great 
all  are  to  be  known.  The  knowable  is  perhaps 
limited  only  by  that  which  was,  and  is,  and 
shall  be  evermore.  So  the  field  is  broad,  and 
has  produced  immensely,  and  will  be  produc- 
tive forever.  It  is  ripe,  and  waiting  for  the 
reapers  ^  it  is  ripening,  and  successive  harvests 
will  continue  to  whiten  the  ground.  There 
has  been,  and  is,  and  always  will  be  work  for 
the  sickle,  and  sheaves  for  the  harvesters  to 
gamer.  "What  a  peipetual  harvest  is  this  I  how 
vast,  how  productive,  how  valuable  is  the 
land  of  knowable  being !  Perhaps  the  reapers 
we  shall  soon  describe  will  not  gather  all  the 
harvest;  the  finite  eye,  whose  brilliancies  we 
are  about  to  disclose,  may  never  be  large 
enough  to  look  at  infinity.  But  let  us  wait,  and 
patiently  wait,  for  endless  years  are  yet  to  be, 
and  it  is  enough  at  present  for  us  to  be  assured 
that  there  shall  never  be  fkmine  or  want — ^that 
tlie  knowable  is  inexhaustible.  Now,  who  Is 
the  student  of  this  universal  history  ? 

THB  KNOWIKO-. 

The  world  is  done;  and  it  was  made  for 
some  purpose.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  all 
these  creating  forces  should  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  all  these  different  masses  of  mat- 
ter, and  that  there  should  have  come  forth  a 
creation  of  such  variety  of  form  and  power  of 
producing  impression.  Had  the  world  been 
less  beautifhl,  it  would  not  have  been  so  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  eyes  to  see  it ;  or 
had  it  been  less  magnificent  in  design,  or  less 
wonderful  in  structure,  it  would  not  have  been 
so  imperative  that  there  should  be  faculties  to 
comprehend  it  The  world  is  done ;  and  what 
is  it  for  ?  To  show  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  intelligence  of  €K>d  to  angels,  beings 
already  existent?  No,  for  that  had  already 
appeared  to  them,  and  lh>m  the  beginning. 
All  this  expenditure  of  wisdom  and  might,  all 
this  development  of  the  possibilities  that  lay 
in  the  relations  of  matter  and  force  must  be 
laid  open  to  the  vision  of  a  personality  that 
could  cognize  and  appreciate  it 


All  this  preparation  had  he&i  for  the  use 
and  delight  of  an  order  of  beings  yet  to  be. 
That  being  was  man.  Man  was  made  for  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  for  man.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  world  and  fit  It 
up  in  the  style  of  its  natural  perfected  state,  in 
order  that  all  influences  which  should  come  in 
contact  with  man  and  the  constitution  of  his 
being  should  be  made  to  harmonize  therewith 
and  promote  his  development — in  order  that 
all  things  should  be  adapted  to  his  capacities 
and  his  endurance. 

Had  he  been  made  before,  his  nature  could 
not  have  endured  the  rude  shock  of  contending 
forces  and  wild  powers  afloat  in  space  and 
sweeping  by  the  melting,  heaving,  growing 
earth.  His  eyes  could  not  have  endured  the 
intense  light  of  elaborating  spheres  which  sent 
the  fierce  glow  of  their  forming  through  all 
the  realms.  The  flash  of  such  fires  would  have 
withered  the  root  of  vision.  His  body  could 
not  have  borne  the  awful  heat  of  welding 
worlds  and  spheres  of  liquid  fire  that  shed  their 
bold,  hot  burnings  throughout  immensity. 

But  the  world  was  ready ;  we  are  told  God 
**took  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  made  an 
image  and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life." 

Man  was  made;  creation  had  now  put  on 
absolute  completeness ;  there  was  now  the 
sensate  and  the  insensate,  the  knowing  and 
the  knowable,  spirit  and  matter,  the  sublimest 
combination  of  reciprocal  facts  and  influences 
conceivable.  No  wonder  the  *' morning  stars 
sang  together"  and  made  space  vocal  with 
sympathetic  delight  No  wonder  the  atmos- 
phere was  resonant  with  bird-songs  more  Joy- 
ful than  ever,  and  the  spheres  gave  forth  a 
long,  loud  sympathetic  sound,  setting  miyestic 
harmony  to  the  rhythm  of  their  circling  mo- 
tion! 

There  was  now  somebody  to  listen  and  know 
they  were  singing  and  caroling  and  playing — 
the  magnificent  concert  was  not  performed  in 
vain.  What  a  marriage  was  that  when  soiil 
was  united  with  body,  when  spirit  wed  matter, 
and  there  was  formed  a  union  surpassingly 
mysterious  and  wondrous  I  This  was  the 
crowning  wonder  of  creation.  It  was  easy  to 
make  material  force  operate  upon  materia] 
force ;  but  what  perfection  of  perfections  in  the 
art  of  making  I  what  masterly  effort  in  the 
combination  of  opposite  elements  was  that 
which  made  material  force  susceptible  of  being 
operated  upon  by  mental  fbrce,  and  mind 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  matter  and  con- 
stituted an  existence  combining  the  antitheses 
of  being  I         [to  be  oohtotusd.] 
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THE    MAN    IN    THE   MOON.<» 

AN  BTHNOQRAPHICAL  BBVIBW. 


BT  DB.  08CAB  teSCHBL. 


rriHEBE  is  scarcely  a  nation  or  people  on 
JL  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  not  at- 
tached some  story  or  signification  to  the 
spots  in  the  moon.  And  though  the  follow- 
ing survey  lays  claim  to  nothing  like  com- 
pleteness, it  may  serve  to  incite  travelers  and 
missionaries,  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
heathen  races,  to  hear  from  these  sons  of  na- 
tnre  what  they  think  about  the  so-called 
moon-face,  or  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition  irom  their  forefathers 
respecting  it. 

It  is  still  a  mystery  why  the  moon  has  been 
connected  with  the  hare  in  the  legends  and 
traditions  of  various  races.  The  Namaqua 
Hottentots  revere  the  man  in  the  moon  as  a 
aapematural  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hare,  be- 
cause, with  them,  this  animal  is  considered 
8aered.t  "  One  day,"  so  says  their  tradition, 
**  the  moon  called  the  hare  to  her  (or  rather 
Am,  as  they  place  the  moon  in  the  mascu- 
line), and  commissioned  that  animal  to  de- 
liver the  following  message  to  mankind: 
'  As  I  die  and  am  again  renewed,  so  also  shall 
you  die  and  again  come  to  life.'  Obedient 
to  the  moon's  command  the  hare  hurried 
with  the  message  to  the  earth,  but  instead  of 
delivering  it  'as  it  had  been  given  by  the 
moon — *  As  I  die  and  am  again  renewed ' — 
said, '  As  I  die  and  shall  not  be  bom  again.' 
On  the  return  of  the  hare  to  the  moon  the 
latter  asked  him  what  he  had  said  to  the 
hnman  race,  and  in  reply  the  hare  repeated 
everything  that  he  had  said.  On  hearing 
his  report,  the  heavenly  orb  exclaimed : 
'  What  I    Thou  hast  said  to  man  :  As  I  die 

*  TnntlAtod  lijf  J,  P.  Jackson,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
ICabi,  Qennany.  Dr.  Peachel,  the  editor  of  the  cele- 
brated and  fnflaentlal  ethnofi^raphtcal  Jonmal  jDot  Aut- 
UuuLt  is  one  of  the  chief  anthoritles  in  Oermany  on 
what  Is  styled  oomparatlve  ethnology. 

t  WaiU:  iknthropologle,  Vol.  n.,  p.  84S. 


and  shall  not  be  born  again,  so  also  shall  you 
die  and  no  more  come  to  lifel' — ^and  the' 
enraged  moon  threw  a  stick  at  the  hare, 
which  cut  open  its  mouth ;  and  to  this  event 
is  ascribed  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
hare's  lip.  The  hare  betook  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  flight,  and,  according 
to  the  tradition,  he  is  scouring  across  the 
earth  even  to  this  day.  The  old  Namaquas, 
however,  9k\e  accustomed  to  add,  ^We  stiH 
despise  the  hare  because  it  announced  such 
bad  tidings  to  us.' "  * 

In  the  thirteenth  fable  of  the  celebrated 
Sanscrit  Collection  of  Hitopadesa,  the  hare 
passes  himself  off  before  the  King  of  the 
Elephants  as  the  messenger  of  the  moon,  in 
order  to  save  his  ffimily  from  being  trampled 
to  death  by  those  thick-legged  monsters,  and 
in  proof  his  assumptions  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  the  moon  bears  on  its  disk  the  hare  as 
its  heraldic  symboLf  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
India  the  moon  is  called  a  hare-bearer ;  and 
the  moon-god  is  also  built  up  in  a  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  antelopes,  and  holding  a  hare 
in  the  hand.  In  what  manner  the  Hottentots, 
the  remnant  of  a  race  of  men  who  were 
earlier  spread  over  a  much  larger  territory  in 
South  Africa,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  tra- 
dition which  has  so  many 'features  in  com- 
mon with  a  Hindoo  one,  is  a  problem  as 
attractive  as  it  is  difELcult  to  solve.  But  in 
India  the  spots  on  the  moon  are  not  always 
clothed  with  the  same  characteristics,  for  to 
some  of  the  races  there  they  are  invested 
with  the  form  of  a  deer  (Humboldt),  and  for 
that  reason  our  satellite  also  appears  there 
under  the  name  of  a  deer-bearer.  The  people 
of  Siam  have  various  notions  about  the 
shadows  on  the  moon's  disk;  now  it  is  a 
hare,  now  an  old  married  couple,  a  grand- 
father and  grandmother  engaged  in  tilling 
the  fields  of  the  moon,  and  making  up  a 
heap  of  rice.t  The  Buddhista  there,  again, 
say  that  the  founder  of  their  seligion  strove 
during  a  period  of  six  yesdrs  to  gain  the 
greatest  enlightenment  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  moon-spots,,  but  was  not  able 
to  make  out  anything  more  than  the  simple 
letters  ou  in  the  disk  (Bastian)^  The  Japa- 
nese see  in   the  shadowy  outlines  in  the 

*  Anderson :  Lake  Ngaml. 

t  Hitopadesa.    Bd.hy  Volts.    Lps.  1868,  p.  89. 

t  Baatian,  Ydlker  OsUaiens,  Vol.  HL,  p.  Mi 
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moon^s  disk  a  rabbit  in  the  act  of  pounding 
rice  in  a  mortar,  with  the  pestle.  * 

The  Esquimaux,  whose  language  induces  us 
to  assume  that  they  migrated  from  Asia  to 
the  New  World,  and  whom,  we  may  include 
in  the  Mongolian  race,  look  upon  the  moon 
as  the  younger  brother  of  the  sun,  which 
latter  they  consider  feminine.  By  the  wan- 
ing of  the  moon  they  think  that  the  sun  em- 
braces and  kisses  her  brother,  and  the  spots 
in  the  latter's  face  are  supposed  to  be  the 
traces  remaining  of  her  sooty  hands.t  The 
Mongolian  Buriats  have  more  elaborate 
significations.  "  There  once  liyed  in  the 
forest,"  they  say,  "  a  man  with  his  wife,  who 
sent  their  daughter  to  draw  some  water. 
Vexed  at  the  child's  remaining  long  away, 
the  mother  in  an  impious  mood  wished  her 
daughter  in  the  sun  and  moon.  No  sooner 
wished  for  than  performed.  The  sun  seized 
her  first,  but  afterward  gave  her  up  to  the 
moon,  her  brother,  on  the  latter  saying  that 
he  had  more  need  of  a  watcher  because  of  his 
nightly  wanderings.  The  girl,  terrified  at 
seeing  the  two  heavenly  bodies  rushing  at 
her,  seized  hold  of  the  branches  of  a  bush 
that  grew  close  by,  and  when  the  moon  bore 
her  up  in  the  air  the  bush  was  pulled  up. 
And  this  she  holds  in  her  hand  at  the  present 
time,  while  in  the  other  she  still  bears  the  wa- 
ter vessel,  just  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  moon."  % 

The  natives  of  Samoa,  the  largest  of  the 
Navigator  Islands,  relate  the  following: 
'''•  During  a  famine  Sina  sat  in  the  twilight, 
with  her  child,  ai^d  was  beating  out  a  piece 
of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  to  make 
tapa  07  clothing.  Just  then  the  moon  rose, 
and  in  the  woman^s  eyes  Luna  resembled 
exactly  an  immense  bread-fruit.  '  Why,' 
cried  she,  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  moon, 
^  why  canst  thou  not  come  down  and  permit 
my  child  to  bite  a  piece  from  thee?*  The 
moon,  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  of  being 
eaten,  hurried  down  to  the  earth  and  took 
the  woman,  with  the  child,  the  hammer,  and 
all  the  rest,  up  into  the  sky.  For  that  reason 
it  is  a  common  expression  on  Samoa,  ^  Look 
up  at  Sina  and  her  child,  and  her  hammer 
and  board.* "  §    The  South  Sea  islanders  are, 

•  Bastian,  Vol.  V.»  p.  480.     t  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  120. 
'X  DaB  Assland,  1866,  p.  686. 

%  Turner,  Nioeteen  Yean  In  Polynesia,  and  Pritcbard's 
Polyn«aian  Bemlniaeenfleib 


I  however,  too  busy  creators  of  myths  and  too 
richly  gifted  with  imagination,  too  far  apart 
from  each  other  and  too  isolated,  not  to  have 
a  great  diversity  of  fables  about  the  moon. 
The  following  tradition  is  current  on  Raro- 
tonga,  in  Cook's  group,  distant   nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  Samoa:  ''One  of  the 
goddesses  bore  a  son,  the  fathership  of  whom 
was  claimed  by  two  gods,  each  of  whom 
substantiated  his  right  to  it  so  cogently,  that 
to  settle  the  matter  the  child  was  to  be  cut 
into  two  pieces,  one  part  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  claimants.    The  god  who  had  received 
the  head  and  shoulders  immediately  threw 
his  portion  into  the  sky,  and  from  these 
became  the  sun;  the  other  god,  however, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  part, 
threw  it  away  into  a  bush.    Shortly  after- 
ward the  maker  of  the  sun  met  his  rival  god, 
and  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  his 
portion  of  the  child,  and,  finding  that  it  had 
been  cast  away,  asked  that  it  might  be  given 
into  his  hands.    After  getting  possession  of 
the  other  half  of  the  child,  the  sun-maker  at 
once  threw  it,  too,  into  the  sky,  where  it 
became  the  moon.    As  oflen  as  the  horns  of 
the  latter  are  seen,  the  parents  teach  their 
children  that  these  are  the  legs  of  the  boy, 
while  the  dark  spots  which  are  visible  in  the 
full  disk  are  pieces  of  the  flesh  which  had 
begun  to  putrefy  as  it  lay  in  the  bush  on  the 
earth."  * 

The  Potawatamie  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, after  whom  a  county  in  Iowa  is  named, 
saw  in  the  moon  a  woman  seated  weaving  a 
basket,  with  whose  completion  the  world 
must  come  to  an  end  if,  during  the  wane,  a 
dog  did  not  come  to  attack  the  woman  and 
tear  her  basket  in  pieces.!  M-  somewhat 
related  notion  is  held  by  the  Ossetes,  an 
Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  race  of  the  Caucasus, 
who  see  in  the  moon  a  bound  demon,  who, 
if  he  got  loose,  would  cause  great  inunda- 
tions4  The  Incas  of  Peru  explained  the  dark 
spots  on  the  moon*s  face  in  a  difierent  way : 
**  A  lewd  woman  fell  in  love  with  the  beauty 
of  the  moon  (masculine),  and  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  him  she  climbed  up  into  tho 
sky.    Just  OS  she  was  about  to  put  her  hands 

«  Snnderiand  and  Bnjdoott,  Misaion  Life  In  the  lalanllp 
of  the  Pacific. 
t  Waltz,  Anthropologle,  VoL  IIL,  p.  »4. 
X  AMland,  1868,  p.  966. 
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on  the  object  of  her  longings,  however,  he 
embraced  her  in  his  arms,  and  holds  her  fast 
to  this  day."  ♦  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the 
notion  of  a  person  being  imprisoned  in  the 
moon  because  of  punishable  actions. 

This  leads  us  to  the  man  in  the  moon 
proper,  yiz.,  the  one  in  Shakspeare's  Mid- 
summer Night^s  Dream,  who  appears  with  a 
lantern,  a  dog,  and  a  thorn-bush  (Act  Y., 
8c.  1);  or  the  one  in  the  Tempest,  whom 
Stephano  (Act  IL,  8c.  2)  gives  himself  out 
to  be,  so  that  Caliban  breaks  out  in  the 
words : 

CWitea.  IlAflt  thoa  not  dropped  from  heaven  T 
SUphano.  Ont  o*  the  moon,  I  do  assare  thee :  I  was 

the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 
CaUtan.  I  have  Men  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 

Xy  mffltreM  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog  and  bosh. 

Shakspeare  here  plays  upon  a  tradition 
which  hia  generation  had  imbibed  at  the 
mother^s  breast,  and  which  had  already  been 
mentioned  by  Alexander  Nickam  (1157),  the 
foster-brother  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
"  Enowest  thou  not,"  says  he,t  "  the  story  of 
the  peasant  in  the  moon  carrying  a  thorn- 
bush,  and  to  which  the  verse  has  reference : 

**  RutUeut  in  hma  g%t€m  tarcina  deprimJU  una 
Monatrai  per  ipinas^  HuUiprods89$  raplnatf*^ 

Here,  too,  the  penitent  in  the  moon  i^  a 
peasant  who  has  stolen  wood.  At  a  later 
period  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
became  connected  with  the  popular  supersti- 
tion. The  patient  sufferer  in  the  moon's 
disk  was  then  supposed  to  be  that  evil-doer 
mentioned  in  Numbers  xv.  32-80,  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  caught  in  the  act  of 
gathering  wood  on  the  Sabbath,  and  whom 
the  Lord  commanded  should  be  stoned  to 
death  by  the  congregation  outside  of  the 
camp.  Much  older,  however,  is  an  old 
Northland  legend,  of  which  weak  traces  are 
also  found  in  England,  and  which  Baring 
€h>uld  has  elucidated  and  explained  in  his 
^  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  "Mani,  the  moon 
(masculine),  stole  two  children  from  their 
parents,  and  carried  them  both  with  him  to 
heaven.  Their  names  were  Hiuki  and  Bil. 
They  had  been  drawing  water  from  the 
spring  Byrgir,  in  the  vessel  Soegr,  which 
hung  on  the  stang  Simul,  which  they  carried 

•  Commentariofl  reales  por  el  Ynca  GarcilaMo.  Liaboa, 

lan. 

tBe  natnrls  renmi  Ubrl  doo,  ed.  Thomas  Wrigfht, 
London,  188S,  p.  54. 


upon  their  shoulders.  Even  to  the  present 
.time  the  peasants  of  Sweden  are  said  to  ex- 
plain the  moon-spots  to  their  children  as 
representing  a  boy  and  girl  carrying  a  pail 
of  water  between  them."  ♦  With  surprise  we 
here  remark,  that  the  drawing  of  water  con- 
nected with  the  fancies*  in  regard  to  the 
moon  returns  in  a  tradition  of  a  Germanic 
race  after  we  have  previously  met  with  it 
among  the  Mongolian  Buriats. 

In  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe,  the  significations  attached  to  the 
moon-spots  were  everywhere  very  different. 
Those  that  we  find  in  Dante  will  occupy  our 
attention  later  on;  but  Ristoro  d'Arezzo,t 
who  wrote  in  1282,  finds,  like  the  makers  of 
our  peasant  almanacs  of  the  present  time, 
that  a  human  face  is  seen  in  the  moon.  A 
Gterman  cotemporary  of  this  writer,  Albert 
von  Bollst&dt,^  gives  us  an  excellent  detailed 
account,  and  in  regard  to  the  spots  in  the 
moon  says:  "We  assert  that  these  delinea- 
tions belong  to  the  moon  herself,  whose  ma- 
terial is  similar  to  the  earth.  By  repeated 
and  sharp  observations  of  these  shade-spots, 
we  find  that  they  extend  from  the  east 
toward  the  lower  edge,  and  resemble 
a  dragon,  with  its  head  toward  the  west, 
and  its  tail  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  moon  toward  the  east.  The  tail  docs 
not  end  in  a  point,  but  in  the  form  of  a  leaf 
bordered  with  three  circular  lines..  Upon 
the  dragon's  back,  however,  there  rises  the 
image  of  a  tree,  whose  branches  sink  from 
the  middle  of  the  trunk. toward  the  lower 
and  eastern  edge.  On  the  curve  of  the  trunk 
a  man  supports  himself  with  head  and 
elbows,  and  his  limbs  extend  down  toward 
the  western  portion  of  the  moon^}  disk.  The 
astrologists  ascribe  a  dopiinating  influence 
to  this  form." 

Were  we  to  adduce  a  greater  number  of 
significations  connected  with  the  moon-spots 
we  should  increase  the  wealth  of  phantom 
pictures  by  just  as  many  variations ;  for  the 
most  diverse,  and  probably  all,  races  have 
felt  incited  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  moon*s  disk. 
And  as  mankind  with  teleological  eagerness 

*  Qnarterly  Review,  1807,  No.  Mi  p.  418. 
t  Ciompoiizione  del  mondo,  lib.  III.,  cap.  81. 
t  Be  C<f1o  ct  Hondo,  lib.  n.,  tract.  III.,  cap.  8.    Xin^^d., 
1661,  p.  118. 
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likes  beet  of  all  to  find  eDJojment  in  contem- 
plating  the  nightly  glimmering  and  twink^ 
ling  in  the  realms  of  space,  it  has  taken 
pleasure  in  transfonning  the  disk  of  the 
moon  into  the  theater  of  a  human  romance ; 
for  the  thought  that  these  spots  represented 
some  creature  of  bur  own  kind  lay  as  the 
basis  to  a  majority  of  the  legends ;  and  the 
people  at  the  same  time  thought  of  the  in- 
habitant or  inhabitants  of  our  satellite  as  not 
happy,  but  either  kidnapped  and  carried  up, 
or  as  haying  climbed  thither  themselves,  and 
there  been  detained.  The  one  thing  or  the 
other  comes  to  pass,  however,  in  many 
legends  on  account  of  some  wicked  curiosity 
or  as  punishment  for  some  crime.  Such  a 
character  is  given  to  the  feibles  by  the 
popular  tradition  among  people  who,  as  far 
as  •ur  knowledge  or  conjecture  reaches,  have 
never  had  intercourse  with  one  another,  as 
for  instance,  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  the 
Northern  Europeans,  the  Samoians,  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru.  The  most  plausible  deduction 
we  can  draw  from  these  comparisons  is: 
that  those  spots  in  the  moon^s  disk  in  which 
the  people  have  been  able  to  see  all  manner 
of  imaginable  significations,  have  to  serve 
for  spinning  out  a  short  story,  which  never 
fails  of  having  a  moral  background.  May 
not  this,  we  might  ask,  be  included  among 
the  lift  of  signs  showing  that  people,  whether 
with  blue  or  black  eyes,  with  straight  or 
woolly  hair,  with  transparent  or  colored  skin, 
with  straight  or  imperfectly  formed  teeth, 
are  still  so  closely  related  in  mind  that  their 
thoughts  and  follies  must  more  than  once 
meet  ? 

YIEW8  OF  THB  OLD  SCHOLAKS. 

The  subject  of  the  man  in  the  moon  per- 
mits us  here  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
information  as  to  the  way  we  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  ghost-forms  of  man's  own 
im  aginative  powers.  The  spots  on  the  moon^s 
disk  have  their  scientific  as  well  as  their 
mythological  history.  The  Grecian  scholars 
of  antiquity  gave  their  attention,  in  a  great 
many  ways,  to  the  not  easily  comprehended 
changes  in  the  apparent  form  of  our  satellite, 
and  deciphered  happily  what  was  enigmati- 
cal in  connection  with  it.  Heraclitus,  the 
Pythagorean,  considered  the  moon  to  be  a 
semi-spherical  shell,  which  only  reflected 
light  from  its  outer  side,  and  which  con- 


tinually revolved  around  one  axis.  The 
sickle  form,  the  growth  and  waning  of  the 
moon,  were  thereby  passably  explained.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  think  of  the 
moon  as  a  ball  and  as  a  diminutive  earth ; 
for  when  the  half-moon  lingers  in  the  day- 
sky  like  a  fieecy  cloud,  we  see  only  aky-blue 
on  the  place  of  the  unilluminated  half,  and 
in  those  early  times  it  was  expected  that 
the  other  portion  of  the  moon,  when  in  the 
crescent,  would  be  seen  as  a  black  hemi- 
sphere, if  it  were  a  solid,  circular  body.  Of 
the  ancients,  the  one  best  acquainted  with 
the  moon  was  undoubtedly  AnaxagoraSw  He 
did  what  the  science  of  his  day  could  best 
promote :  he  designed  drawings  of  the  spots, 
— in  short,  made  charts  of  the  moon,  if  such 
a  pretentious  name  may  be  applied  to  such 
beginnings.  Had  these  documents  been 
transmitted  to  later  times,  succeeding  gen- 
erations might  have  been  able  to  convince 
themselves  whether  the  spots  had  changed 
any;  just  as  strictly  drawn  maps  of  the 
moon  at  our  day  will  enable  future  observers 
to  decide  what  changes  will  have  taken 
place  on  the  moon's  surface ;  «^>ecially 
whether  there  are  still  active  volcanoes,  or 
whether  the  moon  has  long  been  a  '^cold 
man  "  among  the  heavenly  bodies.  Anaxa- 
goras  saw  even  then  in  the  spots  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  moon's  surface,  though 
he  could  only  explain  them  as  ari^g  from 
the  varied  thickness  of  the  satellitic  material, 
of  which  the  lighter  rose  higher,  and  the 
heavier  remained  nearer  the  centrifugal 
point.***  Democritus,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  distinctly  of  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  moon,  and  later  scholars  of  antiquity 
had  even  given  names  to  some  of  the  spots, 
as  the  "  Ravine  of  Hecate,"  ''Elysian  Fields,** 
"  Plain  of  Persephone."  f 

We  are  even  in  possession  of  a  work  "  On 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,"  from  the  pseudo 
Plutarch,  which  explains  the  spots  in  the 
disk  as  shadows  of  high  mountains  in  the 
moon — a  notion  which  could  not  have  been 
valid  in  his  times  if  clearness  in  respect  to  a 
iull-moon  illumination  had  been  gained. 
In  this  treatise  (Chap.  HI.),  however,  an  hy- 
pothesis of  Clearchus  is  mentioned,  which  can 
yet  give  us  pleasure  for  its  ingenuousness. 

•  Pint  de  plaoetlB  phlloe.  n..  fiS. 
t  Plot  de  ftde  in  orbe  lone,  eap.  90. 
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The  moon  was  considered  by  liim  as  a  re- 
flecting di^  and  the  dark  spots  were  thought 
to  be  a  reflection  of  the  earth  itself,  the  light 
places  being  caused  by  the  continents,  and 
the  shadowy  portions  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea  alone.  That  the  moon  does  in  reality 
receive  light  from  the  illuminated  earth  is 
shown  in  the  ash-colored  glimmer  through 
whidi,  doee  to  the  slender  sickle,  the  un- 
illuminated  parts  are  seen,  like  a  ball  painted 
with  India  ink — an  appearance  which  was 
even  then  correctly  explained  by  Leonardo 
da  Yinci,  alike  great  as  painter  and  astrono- 


If  we  feel  much  attracted  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  and  their  jealous  searching 
for  the  truth,  the 

HIBDLB  AGES 

could,  on  the  contrary,  easily  fill  us  with  fear 
that  the  knowledge  already  won,  which  slum- 
bered in  unread  parchments,  would  be  extin- 
guished. But  even  in  antiquity  there  was  no 
lack  of  acute  conjectures  about  this  plaything 
of  the  developing  imagination,  and  the  pa- 
tient *moon  liad  to  console  herself  when  peo- 
ple thought  they  saw  in  her  mask  the  features 
of  a  sibyLt  The  strict  inquiry  for  truth  was 
then  only  the  care  of  a  select  few.  The 
bigoted  mob  of  Athens  persecuted  Protagoras, 
and  cast  Anaxagoras  into  chains,  because  he 
had  compared  the  divinely-worshiped  sim 
with  a  red-hot  meteoric  stone4  And  though, 
with  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  visible 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  like  the 
dark  spots  in  the  moon,  had  significations 
attached  to  them  which  remind  us  of  those 
entertained  by  South  African  or  Polynesian 
savages,  there  was  no  lack  of  great  intellects 
who  thought  with  a  freedom  equal  to  the 
most  gifted  scholars  of  antiquity.  One  Alex- 
ander Rekam  repeated  the  fables  of  the 
cursed  inhabitant  of  the  moon  only  for  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  excessive  flights  of 
imagination ;  but  he  himself  saw  in  the  dark 
spots  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face of  oiy  satellite.} 

Dante,  too,  who  may  be  accepted  as  a 

«  Goanuw,  ToL  IIL,  p.  409. 
t  Clemens  Alexuidi'iniiB,  Strom.,  lib.  L,  cap.  15. 
X  PloUrch,  NIcUa,  cap.  S8. 

S  Lib.  I.,  c  14.  AUia  visum  ett  corpus  lunce,  non  esse 
rotundMm,  sed  in  guOwcUan  suis  partibus  ssse  eminsntsm. 


representative  of  the  highest  natural  science 
of  his  times,  who  was  initiated  into  the 
astronomical  and  cosmographical  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Arabians,  has 
left  us  a  short  treatise  on  the  dark  spots  of 
the  moon.  In  one  passage  (Inferno,  XX.), 
the  man  with  the  thorn-bush  is  represented  as 
the  biblical  Cain.  This  same  idea  is  indicated 
in  a  later  passage'*'  as  a  popular  delusion : 

**  Bat  tell,  I  pray  thee,  whence  the  gloomy  spots 
Upon  the  body,  which  below  on  earth 
Give  rise  to  talk  of  Cain  in  ftbltng  quaint  f  " 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  establish  the 
physical  cause  of  these  phenomena  of  light. 
First  of  all  the  conjectures  of  the  Ionian 
philosophers,  that  the  moon  is  composed  of 
rarer  and  denser  substances,  are  refuted ;  for 
were  the  moon-spots  the  thinner  places,  the 
light  must  shine  through  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun. 

"  The  first. 
If  it  were  trae,  had  tluoiig;fa  the  son's  edipse 
Been  manifeeted  by  transparency  of  light." 


Nor  could  the  spots  be  explained  by 
suming  that  the  moon,  perhaps,  consisted  of 
glass,  underlaid  with  a  reflecting  metal. at  a 
greater  or  lesser  depth : 

"  If  not  fVom  side  to  side  this  rarity 
Peers  through,  there  needs  most  be  a  limit,  whence 
Its  contrary  no  fiurther  lets  it  pass. 
And  hence  the  beam  that  from  without  proceeds 
Maet  be  poured  back,  as  color  comes,  through  glass 
Reflected,  which  behind  It  lead  conceals. 
Kow  wilt  thoa  eay,  that  where  of  murkier  fane 
Than  in  the  other  part  the  ray  Is  shown. 
By  being  thence  refracted  farther  back. 

Three  mirrors  shalt  then  take,  and  two  remove 
From  thee  alike,  and  more  remote  the  third. 
Betwixt  the  former  pair  shall  meet  thine  eyes ; 
Then  turned  toward  them,  cause  behind  thy  back 
A  light  to  stand  that  on  the  three  shall  shine, 
And  thna  reflected  oome  to  thee  flrom  all. 
Though  that  beheld  most  distant  do  not  stretch 
A  space  so  ample,  yet  in  brightness  thou 
Wilt  own  it  equaling  the  rest." 

Dante  thus  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  Ionian 
theories,  by  showing  that  light  is  reflected 
from  unequal  distances  with  a  like  intensity. 
We  remark,  also,  that  the  poet  calls  upon  the 
sensuous  test  in  order  to  establish  the  validity 
of  the  possible  explanations  which  he  brings 
forward.  But  his  own  theory  will  no  longer 
satisfy  us,  for  if  we  understand  his  extremely 
obscure  words : 

•  Faradlsio  K.,  49. 
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**  Different  Tirtae,  compact  different, 
Makee  with  the  preclone  body  it  enllvenB, 
'With  which  It  knits,  ns  life  in  yon  is  knit. 
From  its  original  natnre  ftill  of  joy. 
The  virtue  mingled  tbrongh  tlie  body  shines, 
As  Joy  through  pnpil  of  the  living  eye. 
From  hence  proceeds  that  which  from  light  to  light 
Seems  dilTerent,  and  not  from  dense  or  rare. 
This  is  the  formal  cause,  that  generates 
Proportioned  to  its  power  the  dusk  or  dear/* 

then  Dante  conceived  of  the  cone  of  rays 
which  falls  upon  the  moon  not  as  homoge- 
neous in  all  its  partSf  but  as  stronger  or 
weaker  in  various  places.  It  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detennine  with  scientific 
accuracy  Dante^s  explanations  of  the  moon- 
spots,  since  he  always  speaks  in  language  of 
double  meaning  and  connects  secret  sec- 
ondary significations  with  external  objects. 
To  him,  the  moon  is  not  merely  the  compan- 
ion of  the  earth,  and  the  light  not  merely,  as 
to  us,  that  form  of  motion  which  can  strongly 
affect  the  nerves  of  sight  or  be  analyzed  by 
a  sensitive  salt  (spectrum  analysis).  But  it 
is  not  so  much  of  importance  whether  the 
correct  explanation  be  given,  as  that  the 
truth  should  be  sought  in  the  right  manner. 

MODERN  DISCOVERT. 

Just  as  in  our  ghost  stories  a  pious  crossing 
of  the  breast,  the  bell-stroke  of  the  first  hour 
of  morning,  or  the  cock^s  crow  scares  the 
specter  into  its  nothingness,  the  lonely  in- 
habitant of  the  moon,  the  hares,  the  dragon, 
the  water-bearers,  the  wood-thief,  or  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  have  been  scattered  like 
mist  before  only  a  fifteen-fold  sharpening  of 
our  vision.  Scarcely  did  Qalileo  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  telescopic  per- 
ception by  the  Dutch  spectacle-glass-cutters 
than  he  made  a  telescope  for  his  own  use. 
The  knowledge  that  we  now  possess  of  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite  was 
one  of  the  unexpected  revelations  which  the 
new  instrument  made.  '^  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  new  moon,"  writes  Galileo  in 
the  ABtronamicus  nuncius^*  "when  the  moon 
appears  to  us  with  brilliant  horns,  the  illumin- 
ated and  dark  portions  of  the  satellite  are  not 
bounded  by  a  sharp  elliptical  line,  but  the  edge 
iB  unequally  rough  and  pretty  much  jagged. 
.  .  .  All  the  small  spots  coincide  in  that 
the  shady  part  lies  away  from  the  sun,  while 
those  parts  facing  the  sun  show  clear  edges 

*  Opere,  ed.  Sogen.    Albert.    Firenze,  184S,  tom.  IIL, 
p.  68. 


of  light  An  exactly  similar  pbenoraeoon  is 
seen  in  regard  to  the  earth,  just  after  the 
daybreak,  when  the  light  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  valleys,  while  the  mountains 
opposite  the  sun  already  glance  in  the  light 
And  as  when  the  sun  rises  higher  the 
shadows  in  the  valleys  became  constantly 
shortened,  so  do  those  smaller  spots  on  the 
moon  diminish  as  the  disk  enlarges  toward 
the  full*"  He  then  proceeds  to  compare  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  moon  with  the  eyes 
in  the  peacock^s  tail ;  and  the  great  range  in 
the  center  of  the  disk  brings  to  his  mind  the 
plastic  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia; 
and  he  gives  at  the  same  time  a  method  how 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  some  of  the  moan< 
tain  summits  in  the  mocxi,  according  to 
optical  principles. 

Then  all  was  over  with  forms  and  faces  in 
the  moon;  the  world  had  grown  richer  by 
one  atom  of  knowledge,  but  poorer  by  many 
poetic  suggestiona. 

4^» 


SKETCHES   FKOM    CHINA. 


BY  REV.  JUSTUS  DOOLITTLB. 


XOOK-MONEY. 

i  GREAT  number  of  women  and  girls  m 
-^  Foochow  gain  tlieir  living  principally  by 
pasting  tin-foil  on  paper.  The  engraving  rep- 
resents a  woman  engaged  in  this  employment. 
Sitting  on  a  wooden  stool  by  the  side  of  a 
bench,  her  mind  is  intent  on  pasting  a  square 
piece  of  tin-foil  in  the  center  of  a  much  laiiger 
piece  of  common  Chinese  paper.  A  bowl  con- 
taining paste  is  placed  in  a  convenient  positi<». 
With  the  utmost  industry  and  tact  she  ooXy 
earns  from  four  to  six  or  eight  centa  a  day. 

Paper  on  which  tin-foil  has  been  pasted  be* 
comes  mock-money  paper,  or  mock  paper- 
money,  so  called  because  it  represents  silver. 
If  the  tin-foil  is  colored  yellow,  by  a  certaia 
yellowish  decoction,  it  is  believed  then  to  rep- 
resent gold.  That  which  represents  silver  la 
believed  to  become  silver  on  being  bnmt 
That  which  represents  gold  is  believed  to  be- 
come gold  on  being  bnmt  This  gold  or  silver^ 
as  the  cose  may  be,  it  is  thought  can  be  trana- 
ferred  to  the  dead  in  hell,  where  it  is  used  by 
them  as  Uiey  please.  Such  is  the  current  be- 
lief or  language  employed  on  the  subject 

Immense  quantities  of  this  mock-money  are 
mostly  burned  by  the  Chinese  in  their  supersti- 
tious or  idolatrous  ceremonies.    It  is  used  on 
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nlmmt  all  occarioiu  of  wotsbip.  The  ahspw  I 
and  ■izM  of  tha  paper  on  which  the  Un-roil  U 
pasted  Taiy  considerably.  Sometimes  onlj  the 
central  part  of  the  paper  is  covered  with  the 
tin-foil ;  at  other  times  the  whole  aide,  or  per- 
haps both  sides,  even  when  from  six  or  eight 
inches  lo  orer  a  foot  square.    On  some  occa-  I 


mock-money  representing  the  copper  cash,  the 
only  coin  In  univerHal  use. 


(be 


This  picture  represents  many  things  of  in 
terest,  among  which  may  be  speclfii 
shape  of  the  flimace  In  common  use  in  i^mi- 
lics,  the  tuaal  style  of  dress  worn  by  women, 


HAKIKG     HOCK-UONET. 


alans  the  paper  remain*  flat  or  level  nhen 
burned ;  at  other  times  it  is  dcxtrously  folded 
up  into  variona  shapes,  each  of  which  has  ils 
distinctive  name,  and  Is  used  on  specified  occa- 

Tbe  business  of  preparing  mock-money  in 
its  various  styles  occupies  a  large  amonnt  of 
capital,  and  employs  a  great  many  persons. 
A  Taat  number  of  small  shops  keep  it  on  hand 
among  other  articles  for  sale;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  establishments  sitnated  on  the  main 
streets  of  the  city  and  suhnrbs  devoted  to  stor- 
ing and  selling  the  kinds  of  mock-money  rep- 
nsanUng  stiver  and  gold,  and  another  kind  of 


the  tact  that  women  generally  do  the  cooking, 
and  particularly  this  circumstance,  that  the 
cooking  of  the  rice  is  done  in  the  presence  of 
a  god  of  the  kitchen. 

The  god  of  the  kitchen  Is  often  represented 
by  a  printed  picture  of  himself  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  goddess  of  the  kitchen.  On  the 
same  sheet-are  rude  llknesses  of  various  kinds 
of  animals  and  many  ether  things.  This  sheet 
is  usually  put  upon  the  wall  near  the  furnace. 
Sometimes  several  Chinese  characters,  written 
on  red  paper,  are  pasted  up  instead  of  the  pic- 
ture. Oar  artist  seems  in  this  engraving  to 
have  preaented  the  god  of  the  kitchen  by  two 
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words  oa  a  piece  of  board  foatened  on  the  wall  i  heathen  Chineae,  scarcely  wiOiout  ezceptiao, 
of  the  .room.  By  the  aides  of  it  are  candles  use  the  goddess  of  the  kitchen  in  tlieir  kitchen. 
stuck  on  a  pointed  iron  projecting  from  the  j      The  woman  who  acts  as  co<A  Is  aeated  mi  a 


COOEIHQ     BIOS. 

wall.  Under  the  piece  of  wood  is  a  single  i  bamboo  stool  In  fiont  of  the  ftiniac&  Obserre 
short  stick  of  incense,  fastened  in  its  place  b;  the  silver  wristlets  on  her  wrUta,  her  laige 
something  also  projecting  from  the  wall    The  |  sleeTce,  and  the  toes  of  her  little  shoes  peqiing 
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oat  from  beneath  her  pantalets,  or  rather  pan- 
taloons—for  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  wear 
pantaloons  in  Gliina.  Bhe  wears  ear-rings, 
and  has  a  fresh  or  artificial  flower  in  her  neatly 
combed  hair.  With  one  hand  she  arranges  the 
wood  in  the  famace  bj  means  of  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  in  the  other  hand  holds  a  short 
bamboo  tube,  through  which  she  is  Just  going 
to  blow  tlie  fire,  the  bamboo  tube  being  the 
hand-bellows  of  the  Chinese.  A  supply  of  fuel 
18  ready  at  hand  under  the  large  and  strong 
bench  which  supports  the  fhmace. 

The  ftimace  is  made  of  clay  dried  In  the 
smi ;  it  has  no  fbnnel,  the  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  mouth,  if  the  iron  vessel  which  contains 
the  water  and  rice-steamer  fits  closely  to  the 
top  of  the  flimaoe.  After  partially  cooking 
the  rice,  our  cook  has  pnt  it  into  the  steamer, 
which  is  made  out  of  thin  wood,  with  a  cover 
fonned  of  bamboo  splints.  The  steamer  is 
placed  in  the  rice-kettle,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  IB  a  little  fresh  water,  or  perhaps  the 
water  in  which  the  rice  has  been  boiled  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  purpose.  The  fire  is  re- 
plenished with  wood,  or  the  embers  and  coals 
are  stirred  up  and  blowed  upon.  In  a  short 
time  the  rice  is  properly  cooked.  Oftentimes 
the  rice  is  cooked  without  using  the  steamer, 
83  in  the  pictnre. 


ur 
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lMpp(ii«H,  thuv  imlr  bilM 
lluu  has  ■■I'vlvad  Um  fall  i 

BBrM  of  Ttrlse.    In  thine  arms 
■ppwrfBC  M  in  mill  ak*  U, 
,  and  daattncd  to  tba  aklM  afaln. 


A    MAN'S    WOOING. 

Wimns,  darling  I    Flattering  lover,  surely 

Icm  never  be; 
Bat  I  tract  I  love  jou  truly,  purely, 

And  eternally. 
Worldly  cares  on  heart  and  brain  are  preesingf 

OoM  and  dull  yon  know  my  llfe-hopee  are; 
Aaeircr  quickly,  Will  jon  be  my  bleeaiug} 
I&  my  sky  of  life  the  guiding  star  f 
Winnie,  darling,  love  me  I 

Vor  the  war  of  Trath  is  fierce  and  stormy ; 

Bravest  hearta  should  bo 
la  the  foremost  ranks  of  Heaven^s  anny. 

Fighting  mAnflilly. 
And  the  sternest  soul  will  sometimes  waver, 

If  trae  hope  and  oonrsge  stand  not  near. 
Be  you,  then,  my  comforter  and  saver 
In  my  nerveless  hour  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Winnie,  darling,  love  met 


Little  of  the  fhtnre  Qod  discloses ; 

But  enough  we  see 
To  foretell  no  thomless  path  of  roses, 

WiU  our  life-way  be. 
Clouds  win  gather,  storms  will  rise  befbre  us. 
As  we  journey  toward  the  heavenly  shore ; 
But  with  love  within  us,  and  Ood  o*er  us. 
We  may  walk  triumphant  evermore. 

Winnie,  darling,  love  me  1  ▲.  l.  x. 
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THE   COLOR   OF    HIS    EYES. 


BT  mis.  GEORGB  WASHIKOTON  WTLLTB. 


DID  you  ever  loolc  at  people's  eyes  when 
you  were  considering  their  character  ? 

We  know  that  the  subject  has  been  treated 
— ^and  ably  treated — ^by  a  stronger  pen  and 
clearer  brain  than  ours ;  but  is  that  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  hide  our  lesser  light  un- 
der a  bushel,  and  evermore  keep  silence  on  a 
matter  so  vitally  interesting?  The  author 
of  the  "  Nbw  PHTSiooNoacT  "  would  be  the 
first  one  to  encourage  free  discussion.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  that  he  has  set  others 
thinking  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  him. 

Men's  eyes — what  curious  interpreters  they 
are  of  the  hidden  soul  and  self !  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  woman  who  buys  a  blank 
ticket  in  the  great  matrimonial  lottery.  They 
doit, — ^the  world  is  full  of  instances, — ^bot 
why?  What  were  their  perceptive  organs 
bestowed  upon  them^  for  ?  They  can  drive 
sufficiently  sharp  bargains  in  flour,  or  calica, 
or  sewing  silk.  Let  them  examine  the  qual- 
ity of  that  other  article,  a  husband,  before 
they  conclude  the  lifelong  contract,  or  they 
may  discover,  too  late  to  *' exchange  the 
goods,"  that  the  brand  was  inferior,  and  the 
fiibric  declines  to  wear  I 

Tes,  we  know  that  all  enthusiastic  maidens 
and  novel-reading  damsels  will  cry  out  at  the 
idea  of  bringing  love,  courtship,  and  mar- 
riage down  to  such  a  level.  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  trouble  lies.  Exalt  the  mat- 
tor, — ^handle  it  with  gloves, — subject  it  to 
none  of  the  tests  of  ordinary  life, — look  at  it 
through  a  mist  of  eonUur  de  rose,  and  if  yon 
do  not  get  thoroughly  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed, it  will  be  through  no  fault  of  yours. 
But  view  it  sensibly  as  you  would  view  any 
other  contract,  divest  it  of  false  glow  and 
romantic  illusions, — ^in  fact,  try  to  be  as  com- 
monplace as  possible,  and  you  will  have 
some  chance  of  behaving  wisely  and  well 
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You  need  no  seventh  daagbter  of  a  sev- 
enth daughter  to  read  the  riddle  of  a  man^s 
character;  the  second-sight  of  a  fortune- 
teller is  of  no  use  in  deciding  the  question 
of  all  questions  I  Are  you  not  a  quick-sighted 
woman  t  and  can  not  you  look  into  your 
lover^s  eyes?  The  mouth  tells  all  sorts  of 
uot-to-be-depended-on  stories;  the  eye  gen- 
erally telegraphs  correctly. 

Do  not  believe  in  him  if  he  has  black  eyes 
that  laugh  under  their  lashes  and  sparkle 
like  a  blackheart  cherry  in  the  May  sunshine. 
He  may  squeeze  your  hand,  but  our  word 
for  it,  he  squeezes  the  next  pretty  girVs  hand 
just  as  tenderly.  It  is  his  nature  to  flirt, 
and  flirt  he  will.  He  is  delightful  at  a  cro- 
quet party  or  an  archery  meeting, — ^the  very 
companion  of  all  others  to  select  for  a  sum- 
mer's day  picnic;  but  ^^the  calico  won^t 
wash.^*  Marry  him,  and  he  becomes  trans- 
formed. He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  will 
bang  doors  and  scold  until  the  room  is  blue, 
and  knock  over  the  chairs  every  time  his 
shirt  collar  is  not  ironed  correctly,  or  the 
dinner-bell  does  not  ring  punctually  to  the 
hour,  or  he  is  requested  to  inconvenience  his 
royal  self  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  will 
be  loud-voiced  and  persistent ;  you  can  not 
conquer  him,  unless  you  scold  louder,  and 
bang  the  doors  harder,  which  is  bad  for  the 
nervous  system.  A  woman  must  be  fond  of 
hot  water  and  grape-shot  batteries  who  de- 
liberately marries  a  pair  of  these  snapping 
black  eyes. 

Think  twice  about  encouraging  blue-eyed 
beaux.  They  quote  Tennyson,  and  sing 
Moore's  ballads  delightfully.  They  write 
pattern  love-letters,  and  take  the  tenor  in  a 
duet  charmingly ;  but  they  will  not  do  for 
husbands, — ^that  is,  speaking  generally,  with 
a  wide  margin  for  all  the  '*  nice  "  blue-eyed 
people  that  you  and  I  both  know,  my  dear 
little  girls.  The  blue-eyed  cavaliers  gener- 
ally like  to  look  in  the  glass  too  much,  which 
is  not  convenient  when  a  woman  chances  to 
be  pretty  good-looking  herself,  and  still  less 
so  when  she  is  plain,  contrasts  being  always 
to  be  avoided.  They  get  low-spirited,  and 
have  the  tooth-ache  and  the  blues,  and  are  as 
depressing  to  the  domestic  atmosphere  as  an 
equinoctial  rain.  They  are  harmless,  to  be 
sure,  and  will  rock  the  cradle  and  poke  the 
fire  while  their  wives  sally  forth  to  chop 


wood  and  bring  water.  They  get  ^'slack,^ 
like  bad  fiddle-strings,  and  need  screwing  np 
forty  times  in  a  week,  and  their  much-endBr- 
ing  wives  deserve  a  front  place  in  the  Book 
of  Martyrs  1 

Eyes  that  have  a  green  light  shooting 
through  the  irids  are  decidedly  better  let 
alone.  There  is  something  of  the  Othello 
about  them,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  "  Quilp.'* 
They  open  their  wives'  letters,  if  they  happen 
to  be  addressed  in  a  masculine  chirograpby, 
— listen  at  doors, — glide  about  in  soundless 
slippers, — ap]>ear  suddenly  in  your  midst^ 
when  you  least  expect  them, — ^have  a  habit 
of  lifting  the  lid  off  kettles,  to  see  what  is 
for  dinner,  and  peering  into  workboxes  and 
bureau  drawers.  They  are  always  asking 
questions,  and  have  a  decided  objection  to 
good-looking  cousins-in-law.  They  walk  as 
if  there  were  a  powder-magazine  under  foot^ 
and  look  over  their  shoulders  as  if  a  band  of 
savages  might  be  expected  to  spring  from 
ambuscade  at  any  moment.  They  would 
have  made  fine  members  of  the  Detective 
Police,  but  are  somehow  unpleasant  and  in- 
appropriate in  the  domestic  sphere. 

Green-eyed  husbands  have  their  disagree- 
able points,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  they 
are  preferable,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  gray- 
eyed  gentry.  We  do  not  mean  the  honest, 
stupid  eyes  that  look  like  clouded  marble, 
and  are  totally  guiltless  of  any  particular 
expression,  but  those  dreamy,  speculative 
orbs  that  seem  to  be  looking  through  you 
at  something  beyond,  as  if  you  were  a  mere 
transparence.  They  are  talented,  but  not  ex- 
actly suitable  for  every-day  use.  There  is  no 
knowing  in  which  direction  they  may  break 
out.  They  are  liable  to  be  erratic  geniuses, 
and  get  up  grand  schemes  for  perpetual  mo- 
tions, and  reforming  the  whole  civilized 
globe.  They  become  editors,  perhaps,  and 
stalk  about  the  house,  musing  darkly  on 
leading  articles  and  sensational  paragraphs, 
and  wake  their  sleepy  wives  at  night  with 
nightmare  soliloquies  on  the  subject  of 
**  copy.''  Or  they  turn  authors  at  the  short- 
est notice,  and  lead  their  wretched  partners 
a  dismal  life, — or  are  transformed  into  rabid 
philanthropists  who  collect  subscriptions  for 
the  Fejee  islanders,  and  ignore  the  trifling 
claims  of  their  family  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  butcher  and  baker  and  grocer. 
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Thus  gray-eyed  men^s  -wivea  are  apt  to  be- 
come down-hearted,  listless,  and  misanthrop- 
ic. They  go  about  with  dippers  that  have 
gradually  got  down  at  the  heel,  and  dresses 
torn  without  being  mended.  They  seldom 
put  on  fiesh  collars  in  the  morning, — ^*  what 
is  the  use  %  " — and  expect  misfortune  just  as 
they  expect  a  new  moon,  once  in  so  often. 
Oan  any  one  find  it  in  his  or  her  heart  to 
blame  them  for  it  ?  Only  they  should  not 
hare  cast  their  fate  into  the  same  boat  with 
these  dreamy  optics  that  have  led  them  into 
the  Slough  of  Despond. 

But  do  not  be  afhud  of  brown  eyes.  We 
hare  the  firmest  faith  in  those  kind,  merry 
eyes  that  see  when  your  cheek  is  pale  and 
your  step  languid, — ^that  are  never  weary  of 
discerning  a  thousand  little  methods 'of  eas- 
ing a  woman^s  necessarily  hard  lot.  The 
brown-eyed  man  is  rarely  unreasonable,  never 
mutters  under  his  breath  when  strings  break 
and  buttons  come  off  in  his  hand,  nor  sneaks 
out  at  the  back  door  when  the  little  folks  be- 
gin to  cry !  His  laugh  cheers  you  like  a 
draught  of  spring- water ;  he  is  better  than 
forty  old  women  to  nurse  you  when  you  are 
sick.  He  knows,  without  asking,  where  the 
camphor-bottle  is  kept,  and  how  much  sugar 
to  put  in  the  gruel,  and  how  to  shut  out  the 
yellow  sunbeam  that  pierces  your  brain  like 
a  dagger  of  fire.  He  never  knocks  the  baby's 
head  against  the  mantel  when  be  undertakes 
to  hold  it,  and  knows  how  to  walk  across  the 
floor  without  overturning  every  object  in  the 
room.  He  notices  his  wife^s  hair  and  rib- 
bons ;  he  likes  to  hear  her  play  on  the  piano 
just  as  well  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and 
never  forgets  to  put  his  slippers  neatly  away 
when  he  has  done  with  them. ' 

When  a  brown-eyed  man  lives  and  dies  an 
old  bachelor,  somebody  loses  a  splendid  hus- 
band. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
these  cases.  We  hate  known  a  pair  of  melt- 
ing brown  eyes  take  the  kitchen  tongs  to  his 
wife ;  and  we  have  heard  of  blue-eyed  men 
becoming  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Ckey-eyed  men  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the 
sublime  art  of  writing ;  and  black-eyed  hus- 
bands do  occasionally  become  henpecked. 
But  these  are  excoptlona.  General  rules  are 
■afert  to  follow  when  a  woman  is  making  up 
her  mind  whom  she  will  marry. 


PSTEB  CRISP'S  SPECTACLES. 


[We  have  seen  the  following  good  sketch  in  two 
or  three  of  our  exchanges,  and  now  would  give  it 
farther  circnlation.  The  practical  lesson  it  con- 
ti^iis  ift  worth  more  than  one  utteraAce.] 

PETER  CRISP  had  something  the  matter 
with  his  eyes:  he  needed  spectacles  to 
help  him  to  see.  But  this  was  no  uncommon 
misfortune ;  hundreds  of  people,  who  do  ten 
good  hours'  work  every  day  of  their  lives, 
use  glasses  and  can  not  get  along  without 
them.  No ;  the  chief  trouble  in  Peter's  case 
was  not  in  wanting  glasses:  it  was  in  the 
particular  sort  of  glasses  that  he  used.  He 
had  several  pairs,  which  he  always  kept  on 
hand,  nobody  knew  exactly  where:  they 
seemed  to  be  hidden  somewhere  about  the 
head  of  his  bed,  for  he  often  got  them  on 
before  he  was  up  in  the  morning. 

One  pair  was  what  I  should  call  smoked 
glasses,  such  as  persons  use  in  looking  at  the 
sun :  they  do  very  well  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
venting the  bright  rays  from  hurting  the 
eyes.  But  Peter  did  not  put  them  on  to 
look  at  the  sun  with :  he  looked  at  every- 
thing through  them.  And  as  this  made 
everything  look  dark  and  ugly,  he  was  made 
to  feel  accordingly. 

**  I  could  iron  these  collars  better  myself  I " 
he  exclaimed  one  morning  as  he  was  dress- 
ing, after  getting  up  with  those  glasses  on. 
And  a  few  minutes  later,  "Not  a  pin  in  the 
cushion  as  usual ;  **  and  presently  again, 
**  Who  Aflw  taken  my  comb  and  brush  ?  " 

Had  any  of  the  children  chanced  to  come 
into  the  room  about  that  time,  it  would  have 
been  woree  for  them. 

When  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  there  was 
a  deep  wrinkle  between  his  eyes,  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  glasses  upon  his  brow. 

**  That  Polly  Ann  never  did  make  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  in  her  life,**  he  remarked.  **  My 
dear,"  turning  to  his  wife,  "  I  do  wish  you 
would  take  the  trouble  to  go.  down  once 
— just  once,  only  once  —  and  show  her 
how." 

Mrs.  Crisp  ventured  to  say  in  a  low  voice 
that  she  went  down  every  morning.  Peter 
had  no  reply  to  make  to  this,  but  he  puckered 
his  lips  as  if  he  had  been  taking  quinine, 
frowned  yet  more  severely,  and  pushed  the 
cup  away  from  him. 

After  this  cheerful  breakfast  he  put  on  hia 
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hat  to  go  to  the  store,  hut  turaed  back  from 
the  front  door  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  he  stood  calling  oat  in  a  load 
voice  that  he  really  felt  ashamed  of  the  black 
around  the  door-knob  and  bell-handle.  In 
the  street,  a  few  moments  afterward,  a  gentle- 
man joined  him,  to  whom  he  was  as  pleasant 
as  possible.  But  when  he  got  into  the 
counting-room,  it  was  plain  he  had  the 
smoked  glasses  on  still.  Kot  one  person 
about  the  concern  worked  as  he  should  do, 
he  said — ^none  of  them  were  worth  a  cent. 
It  used  to  be  different  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Then  he  went  out  with  a  look  of  general 
disgust.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  book- 
keeper was  cross  to  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk 
scolded  the  boy,  and  the  boy  went  out  and 
abused  the  porter. 

A  few  mornings  after  that,  Peter  had  on 
what  might  be  called  his  blue  glasses.  He 
was  in  a  milder  frame,  but  low  in  spirits. 
He  was  sorry  to  see  the  chamber  carpet 
wearing  out,  for  he  did  not  know  where 
another  would  Qome  from.  At  breakfast  he 
watched  all  the  ohildren  taking  butter,  and 
took  scarcely  any  himself.  He  begged  Mrs. 
Crisp  to  put  less  sugar  in  his  coffee.  The 
frown  was  gone  from  his  face,  but  a  most 
dejected  look  had  come  in  its  place.  Spying 
a  hole  in  the  toe  of  his  boy^s  shoe,  he  took  a 
long  breath,  and  hearing  that  the  dressmaker 
was  engaged  a  day  next  week  for  his  daugh- 
ters, he  sighed  aloud.  Walking  down  the 
street,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  a  near 
relative,  and  at  the  store  all  day  he  felt  like 
one  on  the  eve  of  breaking. 

He  had  one  more  pair  of  glasses,  the  color 
of  which  could  never  be  distinctly  made 
out :  they  seemed  more  of  a  mud-color  than 
anything  else.  He  did  not  wear  them  so 
often  as  either  of  the  others,  but  when  he 
did  they  had  a  very  singular  effect.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  they  befogged  him,  ra- 
ther than  helped  him  to  see ;  for  after  putting 
them  on  of  a  morning  he  would  get  up  and 
dress,  hardly  speaking  a  word.  At  breakfast 
be  would  say  nothing,  and  not  seem  to  want 
anybody  else  to ;  consequently  the  whole 
&mily  would  sit  and  munch  in  silence ;  then 
he  would  rise  from  the  table  and  walk  out 
of  the  firont  door  as  if  he  was  dumb ;  and 
although  it  was  a  relief  when  he  liad  gone 
9»A  made  matters  something  better,  still  a 


chilling  influence  remained  behind  him  the 
whole  morning. 

Peter  had  been  wearing  these  glasses  a 
good  many  years,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
one  day  that  things  never  looked  very  cheer- 
fal  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  never  very  happy, 
and  that  perhaps  hia  spectacles  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

^  I  wish  I  eould  get  another  and  a  better 
pair,'^  said  he.  Then  he  remembered  that 
his  neighbor,  Samnel  Seabright,  had  to  wear 
glasses  also,  but  he  always  appeared  to  see 
well  and  to  have  a  pleasant  face  on.  Meeting 
him  the  next  morning,  he  said, 

^^  Neighbor,  if  it  is  not  making  too  free, 
may  I  ask  you  where  you  get  your  ^ecta- 
cles  ? " 

^'  Certainly,''  replied  Samuel.  *^  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you.  They  are  good  ones,  and  I  wi^ 
every  man  with  poor  eyes  had  a  pair  like 
them.'' 

^  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  a  pair,"  said  Peter. 

^^That  is  not  needful,"  replied  Samuel: 
"•  they  are  the  cheapest  glasses  you  can  gef* 

^*Pray  tell  me  where  I  ci^  find  them," 
said  Peter. 

''  I  got  mine,"  said  Samuel,  ^^  by  the  help 
of  a  certain  Physician  whose  house  you  pass 
every  day ;  and  if  you  are  truly  anxious  to 
get  them,  I  know  he  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  a  pair  for  the  asking." 

^*I  don't  want  them  in  charity,"  replied 
Peter. 

*^Then  yon  can  not  have  them,"  said 
Samuel. 

**  Well,"  replied  Peter,  in  a  humbler  voicey 
*'  I'll  take  them  for  nothing,  or  Fll  pay  a  big 
price  for  them,  for  I  want  them  above  all 
things," 

^*Ah,"  said  Samuel,  "that  sounds  more 
like  getting  them.  You  ^o  to  him  and  tell 
him  how  you  feel,  and  he  will  attend  to  your 
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case. 

Then  Peter  did  as  he  was  told.  The  Doc- 
tor looked  at  his  eyes,  and  said  that  the 
disease  in  them  was  one  which  kept  him 
from  seeiqg  the  good  in  things  about  him : 
all  he  could  see  was  the  evil. 

"And  those  glasses  you  have  be^i  wear^ 
ing,"  he  continued,  "have  only  made  them 
worse,  tin  there  is  a  danger  of  your  getting 
beyond  cure." 
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('And  is  there  no  hope  for  mef"  aaked 
Peter. 

**  Oh,  yei,''  replied  the  Doctor, "  if  you  will 
follow  the  directions.'" 

"  I  will  do  so,''  said  Peter. 

"In  the  first  place,  then,^  he  coattnned, 
'^yon  must  wear  those  glasaes  no  more. 
Throw  them  away  or  pot  them  in  the  fire, 
BO  that  you  will  never  see  them  again.'* 

**  I  promise  to  do  so,**  replied  Peter. 

"  In  the  next  place,  when  yon  are  given  a 
new  pair,**  continued  the  Doctor,  **  you  must 
always  walk  in  the  way  which  they  show  you 
to  be  right." 

"I  will  try  not  to  depart  from  it,**  said 
Peter. 

At  this  there  came  an  invisible  hand  that 
took  off  his  old  smoked  glasses  and  put  on 
new  ones,  made  of  pure  crystal,  which  let 
the  light  through  just  aa  it  came  down  from 
the  sky.  But  oh,  what  a  change  they  made 
to  Peter  I  He  went  home,  and  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  door  his  house  seemed  like 
ssother  place  to  him :  it  seemed  filled  with 


headed  by  the  name  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth, 
who  is  in  his  78Ui  year.  Omitting  the  petty 
princes,  the  ages  of  the  other  sovereigns  are  as 
follows :  King  William,  of  Prussia,  is  in  his 
73d  year ;  King  John,  of  Saxony,  in  his  60th ; 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  6dd;  King 
William,  of  Holland,  in  his  58d ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  Russia,  in  his  52d ;  Duke  Ernest, 
of  Saxe  Coburg  and  ^otha,  in  his  52d ;  Queen 
Victoiia  in  her  51st ;  King  Victor  Emanuel  in 
his  60th;  King  Charles,  •  of  Wurtembuig,  in 
his  47tli ;  King  Charles,  of  Sweden,  In  his  44th ; 
the  Qrand  Duke  Frederick,  of  Baden,  in  hiii 
44th;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  his  40th;  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  in  his 
40th ;  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  in  his  86th ; 
King  Louis,  of  Portugal,  in  his  82d;  King 
Louis,  of  Bavaria,  In  his  26th,  and  King 
George,  of  G^ieece,  in  his  24th. 
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'^  Is  it  possible,*^  he  exclaimed,  '*  that  those 
glftsses  have  kept  me  from  seeing  all  these 
before  f" 

The  next  morning  when  he  got  up  he  told 
his  wife  wh^t  had  be&llen  him,  and  how  he 
felt  in  consequence. 

*^  Bnt,^  said  she,  with  a  loving  smile,  '*  how 
alMut  those  badly-ironed  collars  and  the  pins 
sad  the  weak  cofiee  f  ^ 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "how  could  I  ever  let 
inch  trifles  trouble  me  ? " 

"And  then,^  she  continued,,  "here  is  the 
earpet  wearing  out,  and  the  boys*  shoes  and 
the  girls*  dresses.** 

"  As  for  them,**  he  said,  "  we  will  hope  to 
get  more  when  they  are  gone.  But  even  if 
W6  would  not  have  half  our  present  comforts 
tnd  indulgences,  with  you,  my  dearest,  and 
oar  precious  children,  about  me,  I  trust  I  may 
feel  too  rich  ever  again  to  utter  one  com- 
plaming  word.** 

So  the  sunshine  came  into  Peter  Crisp*s 
house,  and  he  and  all  his  family  led  a  happier 
fife  because  of  his  new  glasses,  which  were  a 
thaakfdl  heart  Solohok^bbbside. 

<•» 

Aon  OF  SuBOPBAy  SovEBBiaira.— The  list 
af  sovereigns  arranged  according  to  age  is 


HERE  we  have  one  who  is  certainly 
built  on  the  high-pressure  principle. 
The  Nervous  or  Mental  temperament 
predominates  much  over  the  Vital ;  nev- 
ertheless, he  would  be  accounted  a  well- 
made  man  physically,  aa  he  possesses  a 
well-knit  frame  and  a  vigorous  muscular 
system.  He  evidently  is  descended  from 
a  hardy  stock  and  long-lived  ancestry; 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  has  lived  a 
temperate  life,  in  so  far  as  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  is  concerned.  He  is 
thoroughly  alive  in  every  part  of  his 
organization.  A  quick  observer,  he  is 
curious  to  examine  into  the  new;  fond 
of  travel,  and  possessed  of  no  little  abil- 
ity in  the  graphic  portraiture  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard.  He  has  a  goo4 
memory  of  faces  and  places ;  recalls 
readily  bis  experiences,  even  from  earli- 
est youth.  He  should  also  be  known  for 
his  appreciation  of  order  and  method, 
and  ability  to  keep  things  in  place,  to 
organize  and  systematize.  He  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  property,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  miser,  but  from  a  desire  to 
control  and  use  it» 
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BeDevolenoe  is  large  enough  to  render 
liim  inclined  to  bo  more  generous  to  oth- 
ers than  just  to  himself;  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  No  when  appeals  are  made 


He  is  renolate  in  defending  a  pomtion 
which  he  has  once  taken,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may.  He  has  lit- 
tle concealment — in  fact,  be  is  almoM 
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to  his  sympathies,  and  is  apt  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  adroit  impostors ;  but  he 
appreciates  liis  privileges  and  rights,  and 
is  quick  to  resent  encroachments  when 
he  believes  that  he  is  in  the  right. 


transparent — yet  Cautiousness  is  not 
small,  enabling  him  to  foresee  dangers 
and  to  provide  againtit  accidents ;  tn 
litct,  we  think  that  lie  meets  with  fewer 
accidents  than  most  men. 
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He  hM  good  meohanical  iogennity. 
Had  he  given  atteotioD  to  mechanism  or 
iuvention,  he  would  have  ancceeded  well 
in  cither;  would  have  made  a  capital 
arrliitect,  engineer,  or  manufacturer. 


He  h 


be  said  to  grow  out  of  bis  esnberaiice 
of  spirit  and  lack  of  circumspection. 

He  is  iflrgely  endowed  in  Language, 
and  should  use  it  with  effect  if  acuua- 
toined  to  »peak  or  write ;  is  appreciative 


much  love  for  the  benutifot ;     of  his  reputation,  and  will  do  only  tbat 
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becomes  at  timea  greatly  affected  by 
Lircumatancea  which  tonch  the  emotiona. 
He  is  impulsive  in  this  reapect ;  may 
seem  at  times  to  go  to  extremes  and  bu 
inconustent,  a  charaoteristio  wbicb  may 


which  his  judgment  approves,  yet  he  doi<H 
not  hold  himself  so  mnch  accountable  to 
man  as  to  his  Maker ;  is  never  likely  to 
turn  cither  to  the  right  or  the  left  for 
the  sake  of  praise  or  to  avoid  blame. 
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When  commended,  however,  he  feels  en- 
couraged ;  when  condemned,  he  seems 
strengthened  to  maintain  his  coarse. 

M.  M.  PoMEROT,  but  better  known  as  "  Brick  " 
Pomeroy,  editor  of  the  La  Crosse  Democrat^ 
daily  and  weekly,  Potnero^$  Weelely  Demoerat, 
and  the  New  Tork  Daily  Evening  Democrat^  is 
one  of  the  many  remarkable  examples  of  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  our  social  and  political 
institutions  for  young  men  gifted  with  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  and  a  disposition  to  im- 
prove every  opportunity  by  constant  and  effect- 
ive work,  to  rise  from  the  most  humble  cir- 
cumstances to  wealth,  influence,  and  position. 
To  hold  good  rank  among  self-made  men  who 
have  illustrated  the  journalism,  literature,  and 
the  material  progress  of  our  countiy,  is  an 
honor  of  which  any  man  may  Justly  be  proud. 
Tliis  is  the  only  aristocracy  allowable  under 
our  democratic  institutions.  In  this  noble 
group  every  man  may  strive,  with  a  laudable 
ambition,  to  outrank  all  competitoro ;  and  his 
success  and  sovereignty  can  be  cheered  by 
high  and  low  with  the  most  hearty  good-will 
and  without  detriment  to  manhood  or  to  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  bom  leader,  and  has 
won  his  way,  thus  far,  by  his  indomitable 
pluck  and  almost  incredible  ability  for  contin- 
uous hard  work.  He  is  a  strict  temperance 
man ;  mild,  quiet,  and  gentlemanly  in  manner ; 
liberal  and  humane  almost  to  a  fault ;  always 
remembering  every  kind  act  which  greeted 
him  during  his  cheerless  boyhood,  and  making 
it  a  reason  for  some  prompt  return,  if  he  meet 
the  doer  ever  in  distress  in  after-time. 

He  is  essentially  a  hard-working  man,  and  a 
hard-working  friend  of  the  working-man.  He 
believes  in  the  toiling  millions,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  toiling  millions  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve in  him,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  immense 
circulation  of  his  various  Journals.  His  style  as 
a  writer  is  colloquial,  sharp,  often  unpolished, 
but  evidently  the  outspoken  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  moment 

He  has  one  quality  which  indicates  great- 
ness, and  that  is,  his  remarkable  ability  to  se- 
lect a  class  of  men  to  aid  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business  who  never  fall  him,  but 
always,  under  all  circumstances,  work  with 
him  as  a  Unit. 

He  is  a  wit,  and  at  times  Inclined  to  indulge 
in  the  maddest  waggery,  yet  a  staunch  advo- 
cate for  the  truth  as  he  understands  it  In  the 
domestic  circle  and  among  his  friends  he  is  as 
cheerfVil,  lively,  playful,  and  simple  as  a  child. 
In  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings  he  some- 


times soys  hanh  things,  or  cutre  things  that 
lead  the  more  sober-minded  to  look  npon  him 
as  a  violent  demagogue,  one  in  a  great  measure 
devoid  of  conscience.  If  Mr.  Pomeroy  has 
one  fault  of  organization,  it  would  be  found  in 
this  direction.  Lacking  the  watchfhl  care  of 
a  tender  mother,  and  having  to  fight  his  way 
fh)m  the  start,  it  would  be  strange  if,  in  his 
single-handed  combat  with  the  world,  he  did 
not  show  at  times  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  in 
his  political  writings. 

One  has  but  to  read  his  ScUurdoff  Night  arti- 
cles, and  other  compositions  bearing  upon  the 
well-being  of  society,  to  learn  that  his  heart 
and  his  conscience,  his  mind  and  his  hand, 
work  ever  earnestly  in  harmony  for  the  rigkt 
His  career  for  usefulness  has  but  just  com- 
menced ;  and  with  tlie  wider  fields  of  observa- 
tion opening  before  him,  and  the  more  varied 
and  generous  self-culture  he  is  constantly 
achieving,  we  may  naturally  expect,  should  his 
life  be  spared,  a  distinguished  and  usefhl  ftiture 
for  him. 

To^ay  he  is  a  power  in  the  poliUcal  organi- 
zation to  which  he  belongs,  which  can  not  be 
safely  ignored  or  overlooked.  It  is  said  of  him 
by  his  political  associates  that  he  is  too  inde- 
pendent, that  he  can  not  be  bought  to  act  the 
part  of  a  subservient  tool.  Thus  in  this  city 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  checks 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  tide  of  extravagance 
and  corruption  so  notoriously  prevalent  in  the 
city  government 

He  has  built  up  a  splendid  property  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  his  success  in  his  enterprises 
in  this  city  seem  to  be  fully  assured. 

He  holds  a  very  high  rank  in  Masoniy,  and 
is  an  active  friend  to  all  benevolent  enter- 
prises. His  energy,  perseverance,  pluck,  and 
untiring  Industry ;  bis  love  of  kind  and  of 
country ;  his  devotion  to  temperance,  and  tiie 
elevation  of  the  toiling  millions ;  and  his  fear- 
less advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man  and  wo- 
man, we  can  heartily  commend  as  examples 
for  the  young  men  of  our  countiy ;  but  we  do 
not  agree  with  liim  politically,  nor  can  we 
recommend  his  style  of  controversy  as  a  model 
to  be  followed  by  the  rising  journalists  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  bom  on  Christmas  day, 
1888,  in  the  then  small  village  of  Elmh^  Che- 
mung Co.,  N.  T.  His  father,  whose  name  is 
Hunt  Pomeroy,  was  at  that  time  the  principal 
jeweler  and  watchmaker  of  the  town,  but  now 
a  resident  of  California,  where  two  half-broth- 
ers of  St.  M.  Pomeroy  also  reside.  Mr.  Pome- 
roy*8  mother  died  about  a  year  after  his  birth, 
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when  he  waa  taken  Into  the  fiunily  of  hk 
motbei'g  brother,  Beth  M.  White,  a  fanner  and 
blachamith,  who  was  then  livuig  near  Ehnira, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  till  fXxmX  sixteen  years 
of  agei 

He  is  a  compositor,  haying  learned  the  trade 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Messenger,  of  Tk$  Journal, 
published  at  Coming,  N.  T.        • 

Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  popular  lecturer,  and  also 
an  essayist  in  his  way.  He  has  published  the 
following  books:  *' Sense,"  a  book  for  hearts 
and  homes ;  **  Nonsense,"  a  book  of  humorous 
sketches ;  **Pomeroy's  Pictures  of  New  York." 
Ayidume  is  now  in  press,  entitled  ^  Our  Satur- 
day Night"  A ''  Life  of  Brick  Pomeroy,"  with 
steel  portrait,  by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Tucker,  has 
been  published  recently. 

4»» 


CHABLES  P.   8TKES. 

PORnUklT,   CnASACTEB,   AND    BI06RAPUY. 
(Six  Paqk  819  yoB  Pobtbait.) 


THIS  gentleman  has  by  nature  and  by 
inheritance  a  capital  constitution.  All 
the  elements  which  promise  long  life  and 
Tigorons  health  are  his,  and  all  he  has  to 
do,  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  good  con- 
dition, is  to  make  the  best  of  them.  He 
is^  however,  very  full  of  mental  vitality 
as  well  as  physical,  and  there  is  so  much 
drive,  push,  and  enthusiasm  in  him,  that 
he  is  liable  to  forget  his  bodily  needs. 

He  has  excellent  perceptive  faculties, 
is  ever  on  the  qui  vive^  and  nothing  takes 
place  of  an  nnusnal  character  within  the 
range  of  his  vision  without  hi6  notice. 
He  is  by  no  means  reckless,  but  vigilant, 
mindfnl  of  consequences,  and  full  of  fore- 
thought. He  is  decidedly  original ;  has 
his  own  way  for  performing  whatever  he 
undertakes.  In  following  a  pattern,  he 
wonld  be  disposed  to  make  improvements 
npon  the  copy.  He  avoids  anything  like 
routine ;  has  his  own  view  of  things. 

There  is  not  much  credulity  in  his 
composition ;  he  wants  the  evidence  of 
his  senses  to  convince  htm.  Is  a  new 
subject  presented  for  his  consideration, 
he  asks  for  proof  to  substantiate  the 
statements  made  in  its  favor.    His  relig- 


ion consists  in  integrity,  in  doing  what 
bethinks  right  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  himself  and  his  Maker. 

He  is  rather  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  friends,  and  brave  enough  to 
maintain  his  convictions,  irrespective  of 
what  others  may  say  or  think.  He  has 
a  strong  will,  but  is  slow  in  deciding 
questions.  He  usually  takes  an  abund- 
ance of  time  to  fully  inform  himself  with 
reference  to  any  new  subject,  but  when 
once  decided  he  is  steadfast. 

He  has  strong  love  of  social  life ;  wife, 
children,  friends,  and  home  command  a 
high  place  in  his  affectionate  esteem ;  and 
he  is  fond  of  those  things  which  appeal 
to  the  esthetic  taste,  but  lives  more  in 
the  world  of  fact  and  practical  philoso- 
phy than  in  the  world  of  fancy.  He  has 
doubtless  made  his  way  in  the  world  from 
early  life  on  his  own  account,  and  so  has 
strengthened  his  apprehensions  of  the 
useful  and  the  practical.  He  is  adapted 
to  a  line  of  life  which  requires  those  ele- 
ments of  character  which  are  found  in 
the  manager,  the  superintendent,  the  di- 
rector. He  would  have  made  an  excel- 
lent navigator  or  scientific  explorer. 

Were  he  in  literature  or  authorship, 
he  would  work  for  a  purpose.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  inclined  to  be  more  free  in 
expression  than  as  a  talker,  but  he  is  at 
all  times  definite  and  pointed,  aiming 
straight  at  the  pith  of  a  subject,  giving 
the  kernel,  and  concerning  himself  very 
little  about  the  shell. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  predict  Arom  tho 
prediaposition  of  the  child  what  the  fUture  of  the 
man  will  be.  Too  young  to  mold  circumstan- 
ces to  his  will ;  too  feeble  of  will  to  grasp  the 
chances  as  they  occur,  the  goal  achieved  by 
manhood  is  rarely  that  which  the  ambition  of 
youth  aimed  at  Thus  it  was  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch ;  circumstances  robbed 
the  church  of  a  good  minister,  and  gave  to  the 
world  a  flrst-clasa  business  man. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Btkes  is  a  New  Yorker,  havhig 
been  bom  In  the  town  of  Eaton,  Madison  Oo., 
Sept  16, 1824.  He  is  of  mixed  parentage,  Qer- 
man  and  English,  and  in  him  the  types  have 
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blended  graQiously.  His  parents  removed  to 
Qnilford,  Chenango  Ga,  in  1627,  where  he  con- 
tinned  to  reside  with  them  until  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  occurred  in  1820,  a  loss  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  too  young  to  re- 
alize. Some  years  later  his  mother  married 
Mr.  G.  Haven,  who  was  a  widower  with  a  laige 
family  of  children ;  but  the  household  was  so 
well  regulated,  that  the  utmost  harmony  and 
friendship  reigned  between  the  two  fiunilies. 
Of  Mr.  Haven's  family,  one  son  became  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  law  firm  of  Fillmore, 
Hall  &  Haven,  of  Buffalo,  which  in  the  person 
of  Millard  Fillmore  gave  a  President  to  the 
United  States. 

It  was  while  living  at  Mr.  Haven's  house 
that  the  bias  of  the  mind  of  young  Sykes  for 
the  Universalist  ministiy  became  developed ;  but 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  control  mil- 
itated against  his  adoption  of  that  sacred  call- 
ing. His  stepfather  having  become  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  observing  inr  him  traits 
of  administrative  talent,  intrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  the  home-farm,  in  preference  to 
either  of  bis  own  sons.  Such  unusual  prefer- 
ence fortunately  caused  neither  dissension  nor 
heart-burning,  for  all  willingly  admitted  his  su- 
perior fitness  for  the  position.  He  had  up  to 
this  period  been  unable  to  pursue  any  regular 
course  of  education,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
tense aihbition  to  acquire  learning.  All  the 
education  he  received  up  to  his  sixteenth  year 
was  gained  at  an  evening  school  in  the  country 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  responsibilities  and  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  in  his  new  charge  allowed 
him  no  time  to  study,  without  which  all  hopes 
of  the  ministry  must  be  abandoned.  So  with 
a  sigh  of  regret  he  resigned  liimself  to  the 
duties  he  had  undertaken,  and  applied  himself 
to  them  with  increased  activity  and  determina- 
tion. Previous  to  his  leaving  his  long-time 
home,  he  married,  and  in  1854  removed  with 
his  wife  to  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Here  he  estab- 
lished the  Baxly  La,  Cratse  Democrat.  Although 
his  early  life  would  seem  to  have  afforded  but 
little  of  that  sort  of  preparation  necessary  to 
fit  him  to  carry  on  a  business  which  specially, 
needs  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  the  early  period  of  life  at  which  he  as- 
sumed responsibilities  gave  him  an  independ- 
ence of  thought,  a  decision  and  action,  and  a 
self-reliance  which  rendered  his  way,  on  enter- 
ing the  active  field  of  business  life,  compara- 
tively easy.  He  soon  made  his  power  felt, 
and  by  his  promptitude  and  energy  rapidly 
extended  the  circulation  and  the  influence  of  | 


his  paper,  while  his  exactness,  strict  probity, 
and  his  large  and  generous  ideas,  and  hia  lib- 
eral, intelligent  policy  raised  his  reputation  as 
a  business  man,  and  made  it  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  Korthwestem  country. 
At  the  period  of'  his  greatest  bualness  snooeBs, 
1800,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  one  in- 
fimt  son,  Charles  T.  Sykes.  This  loss  affected 
him  deeply ;  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  business, 
and  a  desire,  which  constantly  increased,  im- 
pelled him  to  leave  La  Crosse. 

At  this  period  Mark  M  Pomeroy  arrived  in 
La  CroBse,  in  search  of  that  very  thing  which 
Sykes  was  willing  to  part  with.  Their  ac- 
quaintance rapidly  grew  into  a  warm  friend- 
ship, and  eventually  Mr.  Sykes  sold  his  share 
in  the  Ihmoerai  to  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Being  thus 
freed  from  all  business  relations  with  La  Crone, 
Mr.  Sykes  sought  out  a  new  field  of  action, 
through  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  whidi 
his  mind  might  recover  its  former  healthy  tone. 
He  sought  the  regions  of  the  Colorado,  and 
soon  became  largely  engaged  in  gold-mining 
operations.  Here  his  brilliant  business  capac- 
ity, his  decision,  tact,  shrewdness,  and  strict 
probity  in  all  monetary  transactions,  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  won  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  every  one  in  Central  City,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years,  and  through  all  the  mining 
districts.  Most  of  his  operations  proved  suc- 
cessful, so  that  in  three  or  four  years  he  had 
realized  an  ample  fortune,  being  the  owner  of 
a  large  portion  of  tlie  gold-mining  stock  of  that 
country,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  only 
deposit  of  petroleum  oil  in  the  whole  Territory. 
During  this  period  he  visited  New  York,  and 
being  armed  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  or^ 
ganized  several  important  gold-mining  com- 
panies. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  securities  and 
tl)e  business  operations  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  and  Mr.  Sykes  shared  the  misfor- 
tune with  many  others,  and  found  himself  the 
loser  of  nearly  all  of  his  hard-earned  wealth. 
Discouraged,  but  not  subdued,  Mr.  Sykes  went 
to  work,  and  investing  what  remaned  of  his 
capital  ift  new  channels,  he  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing some  portion,  at  least,  of  his  lost  for- 
tune. 

During  all  this  period  since  1860,  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr. 
Pomeroy  never  cooled.  -Though  separated  by 
long  distances,  oommunication  never  wholly 
ceased.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  constantly  urging 
Mr.  Sykes  to  Join  him  and  assume  the  position 
of  publisher  and  general  business  manager  of 
his  paper,  the  La  Crosse  Democrat^  which  had 
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grown  to  a  iMgo  dicnlation  and  wielded  a 
great  inflneaoe  all  over  the  States.  Mr.  Sykev, 
however,  declined  the  liberal  and  flattering 
offer  until  Mr.  Popneroy  established  the  New 
York  Dmnoerai^  when  he  decided  to  aoc^t  the 
frequently  offered  position.  In  the  spring  of 
1869  he  aasomed  the  publishing  and  basineas 
departments  of  that  paper  and  of  JP&mero^i 
Weekly  Demoerai,  and  the  master-hand  has 
been  revealed  in  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  circulation  and  consequent  influence  of 
these  Journals.  He  has  proved  his  ability  to 
cope  with  the  large  ideas  and  the  sharp  prac- 
tices of  the  New  York  publishers,  and  has 
taught  all  to  respect  and  some  to  fear  the  power 
of  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  will  in  business 
rivalry.  He  has  systematized  the  whole  busi- 
ness departments  of  the  office,  and  has  organ- 
ised a  department  of  express  wagons  to  dis- 
tribute the  various  editions  of  the  Democrat 
rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  his  boldest 
and  most  sucoessM  businefis  stroke  was  the  re- 
daction of  the  price  of  the  daily  Democrat  from 
two  cents  to  one  cent  per  copy,  lij  this 
happy  hit,  the  circulation  and  the  advertising 
patronage  have  more  than  doubled,  so  that  the 
success  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Dimod'at  in  a 
few  months  must  be  considered  as  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  newspaper  enterprises. 

Mr.  Bykes  occupies  several  imi>ortant  public 
and  private  positions,  as  tnistee  of  hospitals, 
director  of  companies,  to  each  of  which  he 
brings  that  clear-headed  business  tact  and 
strict  probity  which  have  been  the  keystone  of 
his  fortunes  through  life. 

Socially,  Mr.  Sykes  has  genial  and  pleasant 
qualities,  and  is  extremely  popular  with  all  who 
know  him.  He  is  quiet,  almost  grave ;  but  the 
sparkle  of  his  eye  when  a  little  excited  shows 
how  keenly  he  relishes  wit  and  humor,  and 
that^is  mood  is  thoughtful,  and  not  morose. 
The  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  many  phases  of  suffering  in 
the  working-classes,  have  opened  his  nature  to 
broad  and  earnest  sympathy,  and  he  knows 
how  to  give  help  at  the  right  time,  and  also 
the  nugnelic  influence  for  good  of  a  word  of 
kindly  encouragement  The  method  of  his 
sympathy  was  shown  on  Christmas  day,  1860, 
when  at  his  suggestion  eveiy  member  of  the 
eslabliahment,  from  the  managing  editor  to 
Ike  printer's  boy,  received  a  valuable  memento 
of  the  estimation  in  which  their  services  were 
held  by  the  proprietor  and  the  publisher.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  office 
has  not  been  retarded  by  this  act  of  liberality 
and  kindness. 


TBUE   HEBOISM. 

9T  Q'BJjn  9.  BOBIKtON. 

Lbt  others  write  of  iMttleft  fought 

On  bloody,  gtiasUy  fields, 
Where  honor  greets  the  man  who  wins. 

And  death  the  man  who  yields : 
Bat  I  will  write  of  him  who  fights 

And  Tanqnlshes  his  sins. 
Who  straggles  on  through  weary  years, 

Against  himself,  and  wins. 

He  is  a  hero  staunch  and  brave, 

Who  fights  an  unseen  foe. 
And  puts  at  last  beneath  his  feet 

His  passions  base  and  low, 
And  stands  erect  in  manhood^s  might, 

Undaunted,  undieimayed— 
The  braTest  man  that  drew  a  sword 

In  fbrsy  or  in  raid. 

It  calls  for  something  more  than  brawn 

Or  ransde  to  o'eroome 
An  enemy  who  marcbeth  not 

With  banner,  plume,  and  drum — 
A  foe  forerer  lurking  nigh. 

With  silent,  stealthy  treed. 
Forever  near  your  board  by  day, 

At  night  beside  your  bed. 

All  honor,  then,  to  that  brave  heart. 

Though  poor  or  rich  he  be. 
Who  strass^es  with  his  baser  part— 

Who  conquers,  and  is  free. 
He  may  not  wear  a  heroes  crown, 

Or  fill  a  heroes  grave ; 
But  truth  will  place  bis  name  among 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 


Ttm  trmha  of  iiiTalolocy  ■hosM  b«  Inculeatad  •odeafoftwd  «uly  asd 
•tfiiMiUy,  and  with  (lie  «inpli«»U  uT  talfh  rali^lnuii  ^■ni-f.^YmMfUHM. 


HEBEBITART    GENIUS. 


riTHE  Richmond  Whig  publishes  the  follow- 
X  ing  in  a  recent  edition  : 

"An  English  writer,  Mr.  iFrancis  Gallon, 
has  recently  published  a  book  entitled  ^  He- 
reditary Genius ;  An  Enquiry  into  its  Laws 
and  Consequences,*  which  is  attracting  at- 
tention in  England  and  in  this  country.  We 
have  not  read  this  yolume,  but  learn  from 
the  WeiimiMlter  Seview  that  Mr.  Gallon  as- 
sumes that  natural  abilities  are  transmitted  by 
parents  to  their  children  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  form  and  features,  and  that  it  is  as 
practicable  to  produce  a  highly  gifted  race 
of  men  by  Judicious  marriages,  during  con- 
secutive generations,  as  to  obtain  by  carefnl 
selection  a  permanent  breed  of  dogs  or  horses 
endowed  with  any  given  quality. 
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'*  Experiments  of  the  kind  are  not  easily 
made  in  the  human  family.  Saccessive  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women  can  not  be  con- 
fined, like  dogs  and  horses,  under  restrictions 
forbidding  the  access  of  any  but  the  selected 
animals.  In  the  great  world,  —  and  even 
among  royal  personages, — ^marriages  are  not 
entered  into  with  reference  to  the  genius  of 
the  parties.  Political  considerations  gener- 
ally determine  the  marriages  of  kings  and 
queens,  while  worldly  advantages  or  senti- 
mental attachments  control  those  of  others. 
But  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherited 
genius,  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  who 
have  been  close  observers.  As  in  some  fami- 
lies a  strongly  marked  feature,  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  a  distinctive 
trait* of  character,  is  transmitted  through 
successive  generations,  so  we  have  all  seen 
mental  abilities  transmitted  in  the  same  man- 
ner,— and  that  not  where  ''judicious  mar- 
riages^' have  been  entered  into,  but  where 
the  parties  have  contracted  matrimony  after 
the  general  fashion  of  the  world.  Some 
minds  have  moral  and  physical  natures  so 
strong,  that  in  spite  of  ill-selected  mates 
they  transmit  themselves  to  a  remote  poster- 
ity, as  Scott  represents  the  print  of  a  horse- 
shoe to  have  been  stamped  upon  the  brow 
of  the  Red-Gauntlet  family. 

''  In  prosecuting  his  researches,  Mr.  Gallon 
is  said  to  have  made  investigations  into  the 
kindred  of  about  four  hundred  illustrious 
men  of  all  periods  of  history,  to  have  in- 
spected many  pages  of  biographical  diction- 
aries and  volumes  of  memoirs,  and  to  have 
instituted  various  minute  inquiries  into  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  subject.  He  has  traced 
the  operation  of  the  principle  for  which  he 
contends  along  lines  of  descent  or  ramifica- 
tions of  natural  relationship  in  the  families 
of  judges,  statesmen,  peers,  commanders,  lit- 
erary and  scientific  men,  poets,  musicians, 
painters,  divines,  scholars,  and  athletes. — 
Among  the  many  persons  cited  by  him  in  il- 
lustration of  his  principle  are  those  of  Scipio, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Herschel,  Humboldt,  Wollas- 
ton,  Cecil,  Bacon,  North,  Walpole,  Napier, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Hallam,  Coleridge,  Welleeley, 
Sheridan,  Mill,  D'Israeli,  De  Witt,  Colbert, 
Mirabeau,  Bonaparte.  Out  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  judges,  more  than  one  in  every 
nine  have  been  either  fiither,  son,  or  brother 


to  another  judge,  and  the  other  high  legal 
relationships  have  been  even  more  namerous. 

"In  our  own  country  there  hare  been 
many  instances  of  a  similar  character,  of 
which  the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Bayards  of  Delaware  are  conspicuous  exam- 
ples. South  Carolina  has  furnished  several 
similar  instances,  while  our  own  Virginia 
has  contributed  numerous  examples,  among 
whom  the  Prestons,  the  Floyds,  the  Roanes, 
the  Pleasants,  the  Lewises,  the  Watkins,  the 
Bouldings,  the  Boilings,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Stuarts,  the  Pendletons,  the  Cabells,  the 
Randolphs,  the  Campbells^  the  Gilmera,  the 
Nelsons,  the  Randolphs,  the  Campbells,  etc., 
are  shining  instances." 

[That  children  *'  take  after  their  parents,"  in 
mental  as  well  as  in  physical  characteristics, 
is  no  longer  a  question  with  observers.  Con- 
sumptive parents  are  liable  to  impart  to  their 
children  a  tendency  to  this  disease.  Tenden- 
cies to  insanity,  to  corpulency  or  leanness,  to 
be  tall  or  short,  to  be  temperate  or  intemper- 
ate, to  have  dark  or  light  colored  hair,  eyes, 
skin,  etc.,  are  transmissible.  Being  of  a 
higher  type  of  organization  than  the  animal, 
with  manifold  faculties  and  traits  of  charac- 
ter, a  far  greater  variety  will  necessarily  be 
seen  in  human  inheritance.  Our  recent  work 
on  ''  Wedlock  "  furnishes  interesting  material 
for  study  on  this  subject] 

4f» 


NECESSITY    OF    SLEEP. 


THERE  are  thousands  of  busy  people  who 
-■■  die  every  year  for  want  of  sleep.  Sleep- 
lessness becomes  a  disease,  and  is  the  precursor 
of  insanity.  We  speak  of  sleep  as  the  ^mage 
of  death,  and  our  waking  hours  as  the  image 
of  life.  Sleep  is  not  like  death ;  for  it  is  the 
period  in  which  the  waste  of  the  system 
ceases,  or  is  reduced  to  its  minimum.  Sleep 
repairs  the  waste  which  waking  hours  have 
made.  It  rebuilds  the  system.  The  night  Is 
the  repair-shop  of  the  body.  Every  part  of 
the  system  is  silently  overhauled,  and  all  the 
organs,  tissues,  and  substances  are  replenished. 
Waking  consumes  and  exhausts ;  sleep  replaces 
and  repairs ;  waking  is  death,  sleep  Is  life. 

The  man  who  sleeps  little,  repairs  lltUe.  A 
man  who  would  be  a  good  worker  must  be  a 
good  sleeper.  A  man  has  as  much  force  In 
him  as  be  had  provided  for  In  sleep.  The 
quality  of  mental  activity  depends  upon  the 
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qaalitf  of  sleep.  Men  need  on  an  avenge 
eight  boon  of  sleep  a  day.  A  lymphatic 
timpenment  may  require  nine;  a  nerrons 
temperament  six  or  seren.  A  lymphatic  man 
is  sluggish,  movea  and  sleeps  slowly.  But  a 
nerrous  man  acts  quickly  in  ereiytbing.  He 
does  more  in  an  hour  than  a  sluggish  man 
in  two  hours;  and  so  in  his  sleep.  Every 
man  must  sleep  according  to  bis  temperament 
^bnt  eight  hours  is  the  average.  Whoever 
by  work,  pleasure,  sonx>w,  or  by  any  other 
csose,  is  regularly  diminishing  his  sleep,  is 
destroying  his  Ufb.  A  man  may  bold  out  for 
i  time,  but  the  crash  will  come,  and  he  will 
die.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance 
besides  that  of  tobacco,  opium,  or  brandy. 
Men  are  dissipated  who  overtax  their  system 
sU  day  and  under-sleep  every  night  A  man 
who  dies  of  delirium  tremens  is  no  more  a 
drankaid  and  a  suicide  than  the  minister,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  editor,  or  the 
printer  that  worlLs  excessively  all  day,  and 
deeps  but  little  all  night— H.  W.  Bsbchxb. 


-♦♦♦■ 


Early  Decay. — ^What  breaks  down  young 

men  Y    Is  it  liard  study,  or  is  it  dissipation  ? 

It  is  a  commonly  received  notion  that  bard 

study  is  the  unhealthy  element  of  college  life. 

Bat  from  tables  of  the  mortality  of  Harvard 

University,  collected   by   Professor   Pierce 

from  the  last  triennial  catalogue,  it  is  clearly 

demonstrated  that  the  excess  of  deaths  for 

the  first  ten  years  after  graduation  is  found 

in  that  portion  of    each  class  inferior  in 

scholarship.    Every  one  who  has  seen  the 

curriculum  knows  that  where  iBschylus  and 

political  economy  injure  one,  late  hours  and 

mm  punches  use  up  a  dozen ;  and  that  the 

two  little  fingers  are  heavier  than  the  loins 

of  Enclid.    Dissipation  is  a  swift  and  sure 

destroyer,  and  every  young  man  who  follows 

it  IS,  as  the  early  flower,  exposed  to  untimely 

frost    Those  who  have  been  inveigled  into 

the  path  of  vice  are  named  **  Legion,"  iot 

they  are  many — enough  to  convince  every 

novitiate  that  he  has  no  security  that  he 

dudl  escape  a  similar  fiette.     A  few  short 

hours  of  sleep  each  night,  high  living,  plenty 

of  "smashes,''  and  nameless  bad  habits  make 

war  upon  every  function  of  the  human  body. 

The  brains,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver, 

the  spine,  the  limbs,  the  bones,  the  flesh, 

every  part  and  faculty,  are  overtasked,  worn, 
ud  weakened   by  the  terrific  energy  of 


passion  loosed  firom  restraint,  until,  like  a 
dilapidated  mansion,  the  *^  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle"  finlls  into  ruinous  decay. 
Quack  doctors  can  not  save  you.  Fast  yoting 
man,  right  about ! 

4S» 


A  QuxBS  ExFBBiENGB.  —  A  lady  corre- 
spondent writes  to  the  Boston  Tranaeript ;  *'  A 
few  nights  since,  upon  retiring  to  rest,  the  gas 
being  out  and  the  room  quite  dark,  the  writer's 
attention  was  directed  to  her  fix>t,  which  was 
illuminated  by  light,  which  upon  examination 
was  found  to  be  phosphorescent,  and  proceeded 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  fourth  toe  of  the 
right  foot  Upon  rubbing  it  with  the  hand 
the  light  increased,  and  followed  up  the  foot, 
the  fumes  filling  the  air  with  a  disagreeable 
odor.  This  lasted  some  time,  when  the*  foot 
was  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  hoping  to 
quench  the  light,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  it  con- 
tinued under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
fumes  rising  above.  The  foot  was  taken  out 
and  wiped  dry,  but  the  light  remamed.  A 
second  immersion  of  the  foot  followed  and 
soap  applied,  with  the  same  result  Ko  more 
experiments  were  tried,  and  after  a  time  it 
gradually  faded  and  disappeared.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  phenomenon  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  lady's  husband  sub- 
stantiates the  above  facts,  as  he  also  witnessed 
theuL.  Will  some  one  please  explain  the  above, 
as  the  emitting  of  phosphorus  fix>m  a  living 
body  is  new  to  the  writer  ?  '* 
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I        EMINENT    ENGBAYEBS. 

BOMB  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

JOHN  BOYDELL,  a  very  worthy  alderman 
of  London,  and  most  distinguished  encour- 
ager  of  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  Shropshire, 
1719.  His  father,  a  land  surveyor,  intended 
his  son  to  follow  the  same  profession,  but  his 
proclivities  were  to  be  an  engraver.  He  served 
Mr.  Toms  six  years,  then  bought  up  the  sev- 
enth and  labored  independently.  His  first 
published  work  was  a  volume  of  152  prints, 
which  he  sold  at  the  price  of  five  guineas. 
With  the  profits  of  this  he  set  about  encourag- 
ing other  professors  of  the  art  He  discovered 
the  talents  of  Woolett,  and  employed  him  to 
engrave  the  two  famous  pictures  of  *'  Niobe  ** 
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and  "Phaeton.*'  He  woon  began  a  great  for- 
eign trade  in  English  prints,  and  thereby  re- 
alized quite  a  fortune.  He  established  what 
might  be  called  an  English  school  of  engrav- 
ing, and  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  also  an 
English  school  of  painting,  and  selecting  .all 
the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom,  collected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  at  vast  expense  the  paint- 
ings which  formed  the  well-known  "^ak- 
speare  Oallery."  Boydell  can  hardly  have  the 
credit,  however,  of  originating  the  idea  of  this 
collection,  for  it  more  properly  belcmgs  to 
Henry  Fuseli,  who  was  bom  at  Zurich  i^ot 
1789.  He  early  manifested  a  talent  for  paint- 
ing, and  used  to  employ  himself  while  under 
his  father's  roof  in  making  copi^  of  the  works 
of  Michael  Angek>  and  Raphael.  In  1768  he 
went  to  England,  and  on  showing  specimens 
of  his  painting  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
latter  advised  him  to  go  to  Rome.  This  he 
did,  and  studied  the  Italian  masters  for  eight 
years,  and  afterward  returned  to  England.  It 
was  Fuseli  who  then  suggested  to  Alderman 
Boydell  the  idea  of  forming  a  Shakspeare  Qal- 
lery,  which  was  adopted,  and  he  painted  for  it 
eight  of  his  best  pictures.  In  1790  he  became 
b  royal  academician,  and  during  &e  next  nine 
years  he  painted  a  series  of  forty-seven  pictures, 
afterward  exhibited  as  the  '*  Hilton  Galleiy." 
But  to  return  to  Boydell.  Becoming  embar- 
rassed by  the  French  war,  which  almost 
stopped  his  export  trade,  in  which  he  had  very 
largely  invested,  he  obtained  permission  of 
Parliament  to  dispose  of  his  large  collection  by 
lottery.  He  saw  every  ticket  sold,  but  before 
the  drawing  he  died  suddenly  fVom  the  cjOTects 
of  a  cold  contracted  at  the  session-house  in  the 
Old  Bailey.    He  was  86  y^ars  old. 

Among  a  few  antique  engravings  we  have  a 
very  fine  one  engraved  by  Boydell,  after  the 
original  painting' of  Berghem,  who  was  an  em-i 
inent  painter,  bom  at  Haerlem  in  1624.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  once  when  pursued  by  his 
father,  he  fled  into  the  workshop  of  Van  Qoyen, 
who,  to  protect  him,  called  to  his  pupils, "  Berg- 
hem*' (conceal  him);  and  this,  it  is  said,  occa- 
sioned his  new  name.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
his  art,  and  a  special  fondness  for  engravings, 
and  he  acquired  a  large  collection.  Berghem's 
landscapes  and  representations  of  animals  adorn 
the  most  celebrated  galleries.  The  engraving 
referred  to  is  a  landscape  with  cattle,  and  dis- 
plays superior  artistic  taste.  We  read  below 
the  plate  this  inscription :  "  Published  accord- 
ing to  act  of  Parliament,  and  sold  by  Jno. 
(John)  Boydell,  Engraver  at  the  Unicorn,  the 
comer  of  Queen  St,  Cheapside,  London,  1753." 


The  artist's  name  is  recorded  at  the  right  comer 
below  the  picture,  Jno.  Boydell,  Sculptor. 

Although  more  than  a  centuiy  has  passed 
away  since  this  engraving  was  executed,  pub- 
lished, and  sold  by  John  Boydell,  Liondon,  it 
comes  to  greet  us  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation, 
and  carries  our  mind  back  to  the  olden  time 
and  the  engravers  of  those  days.  I  read  of  the 
works  of  the  great  painter  Berj^em-^iis  skill 
in  portraying  catUe,  and,  thanks  to  the  gravei'a 
skill,  I  have  borne  fix)m  a  distant  land  to  my 
home  KfaoHmds  of  that  eminent  artist's  work. 
I  see  before  me  the  oxen,  cows,  goats,  and 
sheqp  his  pencil  portrayed,  not  in  their  costly 
original,  'tis  true,  but  a  wpy  only.  Shall  I  re- 
ject it  as  worthleiss  because  *^only  a  copy!" 
Quite  as  considerately  might  I  reject  the  steel 
portrait  and  printed  autograph  because  "  on^ 
a  copy  "  of  the  original  1  I  would  nmch  prefer 
the  autograph  just  as  it  came  from  the  pencQ 
or  pen,  but  as  next  best  I  value  that  which 
although  ''only  a  copy"  affords  an  accurate 
representation  of  tlie  style. 

VrVAREB— GRIGNION — BYRNE. 

What  do  we  not  owe  to  that  art  which  mul- 
tiplies the  copies  of  the  rare  originals  of  the 
old  masters  and  places  them  within  our  readi? 
Here  is  another  I  value  highly,  for  it  is  after 
Raphael — the  immortal  Raphael — a  copy  of 
his  painting  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of 
Christ."  This  bears  date,  London,  17S3,  one 
year  later  than  the  tbrmer.  I  find  the  engrav- 
ers' signatures,  P.  Vivares  and  C.  Orignion.  I 
turn  to  my  old  Cyclopedia  and  find,  ^  Frauds 
Vivares,  a  most  ingenious  and  celebrated  land- 
scape engraver,  died  in  1780."  I  turn  over  the 
leaves  and  find,  "Charles  Grignion,  an  en- 
graver, who  acquired  great  reputation  in  Ei^- 
land  until  his  manner  was  superseded  by  a 
more  fashionable  and  imposing  style ;  he  died 
in  1810,  aged  94." 

Thus  you  see  these  antique  copper-plates 
carry  me  back  not  only  a  century,  to  the  time 
when  they  were  published,  but  also  to  the  days 
of  the  "  divine  Raphael,"  the  greatest  painter 
in  the  world,  who  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1488. 
And  what  a  study  is  this  same  old  picture  with 
its  unique  style !— the  Saviour  just  emerging 
from  the  tomb,  while  the  Roman  soldiers  are 
terror-stricken,  and  some  have  fallen  as  dead 
men  to  the  ground.  But  I  must  not  linger 
here,  pleasant  though  it  be  thus  to  do. 

I  turn  to  two  other  antique  engravings,  enti- 
tled "Morning  after  Botli,"  and  "Kvenfaig 
after  Both."  I  might  tell  you  of  these  two 
Flemish  painters,  who  were  brotliers,  and  bom 
at  Utrecht  about  the  year  1610,  how  one  ex- 
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celled  in  landscape,  chooaing  the  renowned 
Claude  Lorraine  for  his  model,  while  the  other 
excelled  in  painting  the  human  figure  and 
cattle,  and  he  imitated  the  eminent  Bamboccio. 
They  often  worked  on  the  same  pidture,  one 
sketching  the  landscape,  the  other  patting  in 
the  figures.  There  is  much-  of  interest  I  could 
tell,  but  it  will  never  do,  for  I  am  to  write  about 
engrarers,  and  so  will  turn  to  the  artist's  name 
found  as  usual  in  the  right-haod  comer,  '*  En- 
grayed  by  William  Byrne."  Wishing  to  know 
whether  said  Byrne  had  sufficient  artistic  talent 
to  enable  him  to  correctly  transfer  the  features 
of  these  companion  paintings  to  the  copper- 
plate, I  refer  to  the  Cyclopedia,  and  find  the 
first  record  is  thus:  *' William  Byrne, a  «i0iy 
ditUngviahed  hmd$eape  engrawr.^^  That  M  very 
fiiTorable,  surely.  I  read  on  and  find  that  his 
chief  excellence  consisted  in  his  aerial  perapec- 
tiye,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  chiaro-oscuro 
(light  and  shade).  Yeiy  important  excellences 
these  are.  I  learn,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Byrne 
was  the  master  of  Landseer,  engrayer  to  the 
king,  of  whom  I  shall  have  somewhat  to  say 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Byrne  died  September,  1804,  aged  ({8. 
His  greatest  works  are,  *'The  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,"  after  Heame;  "  Views  of  the 
Lakes,"  after  Forington ;  and  Smith's  "  Scenery 
of  Italy."  With  this  knowledge  of  the  en- 
grayer,  I  can  depend  on  i^ese  fae-nvuleB  of 
Both^s  paintings  as  affording  a  true  rendering 
of  the  originals. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  special  reference 
to  all  of  these  antique  engravings,  but  we  must 
say  a  word  about  one  more  of  great  beauty, 
engraved  in  pure  Une  or  coppei^plate,  by  F. 
Tivares,  and  published  by  hUn  one  year  later 
than  the  previous  ones  mentioned.  It  is  after 
the  splendid  original  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and 
is  entitled  "*  The  Great  Annual  Sacrifice  at  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Island  of  Deles." 
This  temple  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  city 
built  entirely  of  granite  and  marble  by  Eri- 
sichton,  son  of  Cecrops,  first  king  of  Athens ; 
and  was  aflerward  onriched  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  admiration  of  all  antiquity.  The  original 
of  this  picture  by  Lorrame  is  in  the  Pamphili 
Bslace  at  Rome. 

Another  antique  is  a  representation  of  the 
Last  Supper  in  medallion.  We  know  not  the 
artist  of  thie  rare  and  truly  elegant  engraving. 
As  we  contemplate  these  pictures  we  ask  our- 
self  the  question:  '*Has  the  art  of  engraving 
really  advanced  since  their  date  ?  "  They  in- 
dicate great  artistic  taste,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  in  execution.    The  lines  are  very  fine, 


the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  very  delicate, 
the  perspective  and  diiaro-oecuro  beyond  that 
(xf  modem  artists. 

It  was  almost  by  accident  we  chanced  to 
learn  of  these  rare  engravings.  A  circular  fell 
in  our  way  months  ago,  a  catalogue  of  a  large 
variety  of  pictures  pu'bHshed  and  for  sale  by 
a  firm  in  New  York.  We  give  but  little  heed 
to  such,  but  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
"announcement"  of  the  discovery  of  several 
"Rare  Engravings"  that  had  been  imported 
ftcm  England  by  this  firm,  and  were  offered  at 
a  marvelonsly  low  price.  Here  was  a  "  rare  " 
opportunity  to  secure  some  antique  copies  after 
the  old  masters,  too  good  to  let  slip,  so  we  sent 
for  a  few  at  first  for  examination.  Finding 
them  to  be  of  undoubted  character,  we  thought 
best  to  secure  the  entire  set,  seven  in  an.  Since 
we  began  this  s^es,  having  correspondence 
with  the  engraver  who  kindly  fbmished  us 
some  valuable  items  of  hiformation  in  regard 
to  the  art,  as  his  place  of  business  was  close  by 
where  these  engravings  were  for  sale,  we  asked 
him  to  step  in  and  examine  them,  and  report 
to  us.  This  he  kindly  did,  and  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  are  amohg  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  antique  copper-plate  engraving  extant 

We  have  departed  IVom  our  regular  method 
by  sketching  those  eminent  engravers  of  the 
previous  century  in  connection  with  these 
specimens  of  their  style,  believing  it  would 
more  ftiUy  interest,  and  that  we  might  thereby 
deepen  the  impression  we  wish  to  make  of 
our  indebtedness,  not  only  to  those  artists 
who  by  the  process  of  chromo-lithography 
are  enabled  to  reproduce  in  oU  copies  of  the 
great  masters,  but  also  to  the  graver^  wlio  by 
his  skill  transfers  to  copperplate  and  steel  in 
the  minutest  details  those  renowned  and  costly 
paintings,  not  mechanically  merely,  but  with 
true  artistic  genius. 

THE   LA2n)8£ERS 

are  a  fkmily  of  artists.  The  father,  John  Land- 
seer, pupil  of  Byrne,  obtained  a  high  reputation 
by  engraving  a  series  of  plates  from  the  works 
of  Rubens,  Snyders,  and  others,  and  by  his  il- 
lustrations in  Hume's  *'  History  of  England  " 
and  Moore's  **  Views  of  Scotland."  His  best 
engraving  is  from  one  of  the  first  paintings  of 
his  distinguished  son.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  en- 
titled, "  The  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard."  His  early 
works,  consisting  of  vignettes,  have  rarely  if 
ever  been  surpassed.  A  quarrel  with  the  Hoyal 
Academy  on  the  question  of  admitting  engrav- 
ers to  the  rank  and  title  of  royal  academicians, 
largely  alienated  him  ftom  the  profession.  Of 
his  productions  afterward,  nothing  of  import- 
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ance  can  be  noted  except  the  "  AntiqvitieB  of 
Dacca,"  a  work  chiefly  of  illoatration.  His 
literary  and  antiquarian  productions  oonsiat  of 
"  Obaerrations  on  the  Engraved  Gems  brought 
fix>m  Babylon  to  England  by  Abraham  Lock- 
ett,  Esq.,  Considered  with  Reference  to  Eitrly 
Scripture  History,"  and  *'  Sabean  Researches," 
founded  also  on  remains  brought  fit>m  Babylon 
by  Capt.  Lockett  Landseer  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, 1761,  and  died  in  1863  at  the  advanced 
age  of  91. 

Thomas  Landseer  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Landseer.  He  has  excelled  as  an  etcheri  and 
executed  many  engravings  in  meusotint  after 
his  brother  Edwin's  paintings.  There  is  a  very 
fine  engraving  of  his  ftx>m  Rosa  Bonheur's 
♦'Horse  Fab." 

Cliarles  Landseer  was  the  fiivorlte  pupil  of 
Haydon,  the  eminent  painter.  He  excels  in 
genre  pictures. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  the  greatest  of  the 
family ;  but  as  he  is  not  an  engraver,  we  shall 
say  but  little  in  respect  to  him.  He  was  bom 
1808,  and  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy 1837.  No  English  painter  of  this  century 
has  acquired  such  universal  popularity.  His 
pictures  have  been  regularly  engraved,  and  for 
the  copyright  alone,  aside  from  the  price  of  the 
picture,  he  has  received  the  sum  of  £8,000.  At 
the  Paris ''  Universal  Exposition,"  1855,  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  him — an  honor  accorded 
to  no  other  British  artist  His  works  are  very 
numerous.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Boston,  art  publisher, 
has  more  than  two  hundred  steel  engravings  of 
different  subjects  after  his  paintings.  An  ele- 
gant mezzotinto  engraving  of  ^  Landseer  and 
his  Connoisseurs,"  in  Mr.  Geoi^ge  E.  Perine's 
best  style,  embellishes  the  Ecketic  for  July, 
1869,  and  a  very  interesting  biographical  sketch 
accompanies  it. 


TALE    SKETCHES. -No.    2. 


B7  H.  B.  G.  P. 

C  OON  after  the  vote  of  the  trustees  establish- 
^  ing  the  school  in  New  *Haven,  a  building 
for  its  accommodation  was  projected. 

This  edifice,  the  first  erected  by  the  College, 
was  commenced  October,  1717,  and  finished 
the  next  year. 

It  was  of  wood,  and  contained  fifty  studies, 
the  hall,  libraxy,  and  kitchen,  and  cost  £1,000, 
to  which  sum  Gov.  Yale  contributed  Uberally. 
For  a  stracture  of  that  period  it  sunk  into  an 
early  decay,  having  become  **  a  ruin  "  in  1785, 
in  which  year  it  was  taken  down. 


Heretofore  the  commencements  had  been 
private,  but  the  College  was  now  in  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  condition,  pleasantly 
located,  its  financial  aflUrs  improved,  and  its 
accommodation  fbr  students  so  much  increased 
that  their  number  doubled. 

Its  patrons,  who  in  its  feeblest  days  had 
never  lost  faith  or  courage,  were  now  so  in- 
spirited that  they  marked  its  saooeas  by  a 
pubUc  commencement,  which  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  September  13,  17ia  ^  There  were 
present  the  Hon.  Gurdon  Baltonstall,  Esq., 
Gov.  of  the  Colony  of  Conn."  (what  an  aureola 
of  substantial  excellenoe  and  digni^  titles 
radiated  in  those  stanch  days  I)  '*  Madam  Saiton- 
stall ;  Hon.  Wm.  Taylor,  Esq.,  aa  representing 
Gov.  Yale;  the  Deputy-Governor;  sundry  of 
the  worshipfhl  assistants,  the  Judges  of  the 
Circuit ;  a  great  number  of  Rev.  Ministers,  and 
a  great  number  of  spectators." — Cla^e  AmndU, 

In  commemoration  of  Gov.  Yale's  generoeity, 
the  College  building  was  named  after  him,  and 
a  memorial  in  Latin  was  entered  upon  the  Col- 
lege records:  "On  commencement  morning, 
this  monument  both  of  generosity  and  grati- 
tude was  with  solemn  pomp  read  off  in  the 
College  Hall,  both  in  Latin  and  JInglish,  then 
the  procession  moved  to  the  meeting-house  " 
(a  plain  unecclesiastical  structure  on  the  Lower 
Green),  ^  to  attend  the  public  exercises  of  the 
day,  wherein  besides  the  orati<m  made  by  one 
of  the  bachelors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport, 
one  of  the  trustees,  at  the  desire  of  the  body, 
made  a  fiorid  oration,  wherein  he  largely 
inaisted  upon  and  highly  extoUed  the  gener- 
osity of  Gov.  Yale.  Eight  candidates  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  several 
more  were  made  itaasters." — Clap, 

^  After  the  orations,  the  gentiemen  returned 
to  the  College  Hall,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained  with  a  4)lendid  dinner,  and  the  ladies  " 
C  not  too  bright  and  good,"  etc)  **  were,  witii 
an  appreciative  gallantly  that  has  not  been 
perpetuated,  at  the  same  time  also  entertained 
in  the  library,  after  which  we  sung  the  first 
four  verses  of  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  so 
the  day  ended." 

One  would  like  to  get  some  details  of  that 
**  splendid  entertainment,"  and  be  an  honored 
participant  of  the  decorous  Jollity  that  gave 
piquancy  to  the  past  **  Everything  was 
managed  with  so  much  order  and  splendor 
that  the  fame  of  it  extremely  disheartened  the 
opposers  and  made  opposition  fkll  before  it" — 
Joknton,  The  annalist,  mildly  satirical,  adds: 
**  On  the  same  day  eomeihing  Uhe  a  commence- 
ment "  was  held  at  Wetherafield.    The  trusteet 
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Judidouslj  subdaed  the  defiant  party  by  con- 
ditionally granting  diplomas  to  tlie  graduates. 
The  following  is  the  Psalm,  copies  of  which 
are  now  extremely  rare.  It  was  smig  to  8t 
Martin's — ^rigoroas,  animating  strains,— -strains 
consecrated  by  lips  long  sealed  in  heavenly 


LXV.— (PBOX  arailKHOLD  AHD  BOPKIN  B*  TSBSIOV.) 

1.  Thj  pnl«6  alone,  O  Lord,  doth  reign 
In  81on,  thine  own  hill ; 
Their  towb  to  thee  they  do  maintain, 
and  their  heheeU  fhlfll ; 
%,  For  that  thoa  dost  their  prayers  hear, 
and  doat  thereto  agree ; 
The  people  all,  both  flur  and  near, 
with  tmat  shall  come  to  thee. 

S»  Our  wicked  HllB  eo  Ihr  exceeds, 
that  we  shall  flUl  therein ; 
Bat,  Lord,  forgive  onr  great  misdeeds, 
and  pnrge  ns  from  our  sin. 
4.  The  man  is  blest  whom  thou  dost  choose 
within  thy  ooorta  to  dwell ; 
Thy  hoase  and  temple  he  shall  nse, 
with  pleasures  that  excel. 

B,  Of  thy  great  Justice  hear  os,  God, 
oar  health  of  thee  doth  rise ; 
The  hope  of  all  the  earth  abroad, 
and  the  eea-coasts  likewise. 
6w  With  strength  thoa  art  beset  abont, 
and  compast  with  thy  power ; 
Thoo  mak^st  the  mountain  strong  and  stoat, 
to  stand  in  eyery  shower. 

T«  The  swelling  seas  thoa  dost  asswage, 
and  make  their  streams  ftill  still ; 
Thon  dost  restrain  the  people^s  rage, 
and  mle  them  at  thy  will, 
a  The  folk  that  dwell  Ihll  l)ir  on  earth 
shall  dread  thy  signs  to  see. 
Which  morn  and  even  in  great  mirth 
do  pass  vtith  praise  to  thee. 


SKETCH  OF  GOVERNOB  TALE. 

QoT.  Elihu  Tale,  whose  generosity  was  so 
cordially  acknowledged,  though  a  native  of 
New  Haven,  was  of  Welsh  descent  His 
lAther,  Thomas  Tale,  with  the  Bev.  John 
Davenport  and  Gov.  Eaton,  who  was  Thomas 
Tftle*8  stepfather,  came  to  New  Haven  in  1088. 
The  company  to  which  they  belonged  was  the 
moat  opulent  that  had  come  to  these  alien 
•bores.  They  were  nearly  ail  from  London, 
and  **  had  been  bred  to  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial pursuits." 

The  Tale  family  had  for  many  generations 
held  an  estate  near  the  old  town  of  Wrexham, 
North  Wales,  which  yielded  them  the  comfort- 
able annual  income  of  £500.  Elihu  Tale  was 
bom  April  6th,  1648.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old  his  &ther  returned  to  England,  and  he  was 
there  educated.  He  went  to  the  East  Indies 
when  he  was  about  thirty.  There  he  acquired 
an  immense  proper^,  and  was  h<mored  with 


the  appdntment  of  Governor  of  Fort  St 
George,  Madras.  He  added  fortune  to  fortune 
in  his  marriage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  his 
predecessor.  Gov.  Hinmers.  He  returned  to 
England  with  such  quantities  of  valuables 
accumulated  in  his  long  and  prosperous  resi- 
dence in  India,  that  he  could  find  no  place 
large  enough  to  store  them,  and  was  forced  to 
*'  a  public  sale  of  the  overplus,  and  that  was 
the  flnt  auction  in  England."  That  was  in 
1692.  Some  items,  copied  from  a  bill  of  sale 
after  his  decease,  will  help  us  to  an  idea  of 
what  the  "  overplus  "  implied :  "  Jewels,  par- 
ticularly that  celebrated  diamond  ring  on 
which  is  cut  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
formerly  belonging  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
five  diamond  and  pearl  necklaces;  gold,  re- 
peating, and  silver  watches;  silver  PMHgreto 
plate ;  pictures  and  limnings ;  a  great  variety 
of  India  cabinets  and  divers  sorts  of  household 
goods ;  curious  fire-arms ;  mathematical  instru- 
ments; five  snuffboxes;  swords  and  canes; 
several  parcels  of  fine  silks,  linens,  and  muslins, 
with  many  valuable  curiosities  in  gold,  silver, 
and  agate." 

The  hand  that  was  so  apt  in  grasping 
treasure  was  molded  to  generous  deeds,  and 
after  his  return  to  England,  Gov.  Tale  began 
to  consider  where  he  could  most  wisely  bestow 
his  gifts.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Colonial  Agent 
at  London,  who  in  1714  had  sent  800  volumes 
of  very  valuable  works  to  the  College,  gave 
additional  proof  of  his  interest  by  calling  Gov. 
Tale's  attention  to  the  scliool  in  his  native 
town.  He  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  its 
worthiness,  that  in  1716  he  made  the  first  of 
the  numerous  gifts  that  eventually  attached 
his  name  to  the  institution,  and  in  which 
patron  and  college  are  mutually  honored.  No 
tinge  of  ambition  sullied  them,  for  had  he 
desired  to  barter  his  wealth  for  fame  he  would 
never  have  selected  a  school  whose  growth 
and  influence  were  hidden  in  the  future  of  a 
nation  then  unknown. 

He  died  in  1721,  aged  seventy-three  years, 
and  sleeps  with  his  ancestors  in  Wrexham 
church-yard,  **  among  the  fair  green  hills  of 
Denbighshire."  His  memory  is  sheaved  with 
the  love  her  sons  keep  for  Ahna  Mater, 

There  hangs  in  Alumni  Hall  a  fhll-length 
portrait  of  Gov.  Tale,  presented  to  the  College 
by  his  grandson,  Dudley  North,  and  painted  by 
Smybut  His  features  are  massive,  the  expres- 
sion genial,  eyes  dark  and  ftill,  his  form  portly, 
suggesting  small  faith  in  an  anchorite's  fare. 
A  long  crimson  brocade  waistcoat,  closely  but- 
toned and  reaching  to  the  knees,  an  ample 
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outer  coat  of  brown  vritli  broad  crimson  cuffs, 
and  frills  at  the  hand,  a  white  curled  wig 
reaching  nearly  to  his  waist,  a  necktie  of 
point-lace,  rivaling  the  wig  in  length,  long 
hose  and  slippers  with  silver  buckles,  complete 
the  sumptuous  apparel.  "  He  was  a  gentleman 
who  greatly  abounded  in  good-humor  and 
generosity." 

The  library  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
Saybrook,  but  in  the  December  following  the 
commencement,  gentler  arguments  having 
failed,  the  trustees  dispatched  a  sheriff  with 
wagons  to  bring  the  books  to  Kew  Haven. 
When  he  reached  the  house  where  they  were 
kept,  he  found  it  occupied  and  surrounded  by 
an  angry  multitude  who  had  assembled  to 
resist  him.  He  forced  open  the  doors  and 
placed  a  guard  over  the  books  during  tlie 
night.  In  the  morning  his  horses  were  gone 
and  his  wagons  found  broken.  Others  were 
obtained,  the  books  packed,  and  an  escort 
provided  beyond  the  town.  The  self-appointed 
custodians  preceded  them,  harassing  and  delay- 
ing tliem  by  destroying  bridges  on  their  road. 
They  were  a  whole  week  coming,  but  the 
doughty  sheriff  eventually  triumphed. 

It  was  found,  on  unpacking  the  books,  that 
more  than  250  volumes  and  a  number  of  very 
valuable  papers  had  been  destroyed  or  stolen 
during  the  affray.  After  that  the  unfriendly 
powers  smoked  the  calumet  (in  metaphor), 
tacitly  assented  to  a  peace,  and,  to  their  honor, 
subsequently  showed  an  active  friendship  for 
the  College. 


-♦♦♦■ 


Transiotted  Prtbioonomy. — ^The  follow- 
ing excellent  illustrations  of  the  law  of  he- 
redity with  reference  to  facial  features  we 
find  in  one  of  our  exchanges : 

"  William  Howitt  went  fo  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  to  find  material  for  his  *  Home  of  the 
English  Poets.'  He  visited  among  other 
places  a  day-school,  and  inquired  whether 
there  were  any  boys  there  at  all  related  to 
Shakspeare.  *  Yes,^  the  master  said,  *  I  have 
one  boy  here  who  is  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Shakspeare^s  sister.'  Then  he  mar- 
shaled all  his  boys  before  him,  jmd  said  to 
Mr.  Howitt,  *  Now,  si;*,  pick  him  out.'  *  I 
cast  my  eye  along  the  line  of  faces,'  Hr. 
Howitt  said,  *and  selecting  one  instantly, 
said,  '*  This  is  the  boy ; "  and  I  was  right' 

**  A  few  years  ago,  a  lady  walking  through 
a  French  picture  gallery  was  respectfully  ac- 
costed by  an  artist  at  work  there,  who  in- 


quired whether  she  was  in  any  way  related 
to  Charles  the  Second  of  England.  '  Yes,' 
the  lady  answered;  ^my  great-grandfatiier 
was  a  great-gnmdson  of  Charles;'  and  then 
said,  ^  Sir,  I  am  carious  to  know  why  yon 
should  ask  me.'  'Because,  madam,  the 
painter  replied,  'I  am  employed  here  as  a 
copyist,  and  copying  lately  a  portrait  of 
Charles,  I  observed  in  it  a  peculiar  droop  of 
the  eyelid,  different  from  anything  I  ever  saw 
before;  and  as  you  came  up  the  gallery,  I 
noticed  exactly  th.e  droop  in  the  eyelid  that 
had  impressed  me  so  much  in  the  picture.' " 

Construction  op  Pianos. — ^In  an  ordinary 
piano  there  are  fifteen  kinds  of  wood,  namely : 
pine,  maple,  spruce,  cherry,  walnut,  white- 
wood,  apple,  basswood,  birch,  mahogany, 
ebony,  holly,  cedar,  beech,  and  rosewood., 
from  Honduras,  Ceylon,  England,  South 
America,  and  Germany.  In  this  combination 
elasticity,  strength,  pliability,  toughness, 
resonance,  lightness,  durability,  and  beauty 
are  individual  qualities,  and  the  general  re- 
sult is  "  voice."  There  are  also  used  of  the 
metals,  iron,  steel,  brass,  white  metal,  gun- 
metal,  and  lead.  There  are  in  an  instrument 
of  full  size  214  strings,  making  a  total  length 
of  787  feet  of  steel  wire,  and  500  feet  of 
white  (covering)  wire.  Such  a  piano  will 
weigh  from  900  to  1,000  pounds,  and  will 
last  with  constant  use  (not  abuse)  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  total  manufacture  of 
pianos  in  New  York  alone  averages  15,000 
per  annum. — JBhxhanffe. 

A  BALL,  one  foot  in  diameter,  Just  conceals 
the  moon's  ikce  when  held  before  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
eye.  Consequently,  a  ball  one  mile  in  diameter, 
would  do  the  same  thing  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles ;  a  ball  of  one  thousand  miles  at 
and  twenty  times  two  thousand,  or,  two  hundred 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles ;  and 
a  ball  two  thousand  miles  cross,  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  miles.  But  this  is  about 
the  moon's  distance ;  consequently,  the  moon's 
breadth  must  be  about  two  thousand  miles. 
— AppMofU^  Jour,       

Mttsical.— Ole  Bull,  whUe  in  California 
lately,  was  the  recipient  of  a  valuable  testi- 
monial fh>m  his  friends  and  admirers  there. 
The  testimonial  is  a  beaulifhlly  wrought  crown 
of  gold  studded  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  the 
whole  weighing  nearly  two  pounds. 
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OBACE. 

IF  good  books,  good  magaunes,  and 
good  newspapers  be  amoog  the  means 
of  groTtli  in  grace,  bad  books,  bad  niag- 
aanes,  and  bad  newspapers  mast  as  sure- 
ly tend  to  evil.  The  press,  thrODghont 
the  world,  is  tDrniiig  out  millions  of 
pages  of  printed  matter  every  day,  a 
moiety  of  which  may  be  claimed  its 
tending  to  improve,  refine,  and  elevate 
the  reader,  WTiat  clasa  of  literature  has 
the  largest  sale?  Is  it  not-foolieh  fic- 
tion ?  Compared  with  works  of  science, 
fiction  sells  as  ten  to  one.  Compare  the 
circalation  of  the  popular  story  papers 
with  the  best,  the  most  instructive  jour- 
nals of  science  and  art  I  If  the  latter 
hare  a  circalation  of  from  five  to  thirty 
thoasand,  the  former  reach  hundreds  of 
tboosands !  The  best  religious  journals 
are  seldom  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
to  their  editors  or  publishers.  The  story 
papers,  police  gazettes,  etc.,  make  for- 
tnnes  for  their  proprietors,  but  what  are 
tbey  doing  for  their  readers  f  The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to-day  live  in  their 
propensities.  They  practice  self-indul- 
gence, which  stimulates  and  narcotizes 
their  brains,  blunts  their  finer  sensibili- 
ties, perverts  their  minds,  and  renders 
them  fit  subjects  for  the  physician,  the 
almshouse,  the  asylum,  the  hospital,  the 
prison,  and  a  premature  grave.  But  they 
(the  readers  of  fiction)  do  not "  see  it." 
Readers  of  flash  literature  are  sure  "  the 


stuff  won't  hnrt  them^  Beginners  in 
disdpation  find  only  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, which  lure  them  on.  If  remon- 
strated with,  they  promptly  reply,  "It 
don't  hurt  me.  Besides,  I  knew  a  great 
man,  a  member  of  Congress,  who  was  a 
great  drinker  of  whisky,  and  he  lived, 
though  intoxicated  half  the  time,  to  be 
over  sixty  years  old.  If  whisky  will  in- 
jure me,  why  did  it  not  kill  Lim  f " 
Again,  if  the  young  popinjay  be  ui'ged 
not  to  smoke  or  chew  tobacco,  he  replies, 
"  Look  at  General  Grant !  Look  at  many 
of  our  phyeicians,  clergymen,  editors," — 
and  he  might  also  include  in  this  category 
every  blackleg,  horsethief,  and  vagabond, 
white,  black,  and  red,  who  indulge  in  the 
"luxury,"— "if  it  be  good  for  (Asm,  why 
not  for  mef"  These  poor  fools  will  not 
realize  that  they  are  following  blind 
guides,  till  too  late.  With  a  filthy  habit 
fixed  on  them,  it  will,  nine  times  in  ten, 
go  with  them  down  to  an  untimely  grave, 
having  forever  barred  them  from  the  ex- 
quisite enjoyments  which  are  realized  by 
a  clear  and  unbluntcd  set  of  faculties  and 
sensibilities. 

Drinkers  of  stimulants,  smokers,  snuff- 
ers, and  chewersof  tobacco  and  opium, 
as  well  as  the  consumers  of  foolish  fic- 
tion, are  already  diseased.  Instead  of 
being  even  in  the  way  of  growing  in 
grace,  they  are  ipevitably  going  down, 
down,  down.  We  have,  as  an  antidote, 
our  Christian  religion.  If  young  men 
will  take  counsel  of  their  higher  senti- 
ments and  their  better  judgment,  they 
will  see  more  clearly  whither  they  are 
tending.  They  will  discard  the  bad 
habit,  put  away  the  temptation,  and  ask 
for  Divine  assistance  to  hold  them  to 
good  resolutions.  If  they  wonld  grow 
in  grace,  they  must  also  deny  themselves 
"  foolish  fiction,"  and  Iteep  to  the  truth. 
Tfiey  must  do  nothing  on  which  they 
can  not  oak  God's  hUeBing.  Let  this  bo 
the  test  of  every  question.  "  Shall  I  read 
the  productions  of  low,  bad  men  P  "    Can 
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you  ask  a  blessing  on  thera  ?  ^'  Shall  I 
indulge  in  the  social  glass  ?"  Apply  the 
same  rule.  "Shall  I  venture  time  or 
money  on  a  horse-race,  a  cock-fight,  a 
bullfight,  a  prize-fight,  or  on  any  game 
of  chance  ?"  Can  you  ask  a  blessing  on 
them  ?  The  very  thought  of  bringing 
your  actions  before  this  high  tribunal 
will  deter  you,  and  you  will  thus  escape. 
To  escape  evil  influences,  to  fortify 
one^s  self  in  right  directions,  should  be 
the  study  of  every  man  and  every  wom- 
an. A  knowledge  of  Phrenology  will  aid 
them  in  every  worthy  endeavor.  It  will 
teach  them  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  faculties ;  show 
them  why  they  should  subordinate  the 
propensities  to  the  sentiments ;  in  short, 
teach  them  hov>  to  become  what  they 
should  be,  high-toned  and  godly. 


4»» 


GOOD  HEADS-BAD  HEADS. 


WHOM  shall  we  publish  ?  Readers 
send  us  photograph's  of  their  friends, 
and  desire  us  to  publish  descriptions  of 
them.  In  New  England  there  are  scores 
of  men  and  women  who  deserve  to  be  im- 
mortalized for  their  "  noble  deeds,"  and 
the  same  is  true  of  hundi*eds  in  the  great 
West.  In  the  Canadas,  and  other  N. 
A.  British  provinces,  where  this  JouBKiJL 
is  read,  there  are  publig  dignitaries,  ben- 
efactor, poets,  and  philosophers  whose 
friends  think  them  great  and  good.  So 
there  are  in  the  South.  We  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  show  up  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
and  indicate  what  organs  and  faculties 
were  most  active  in  those  champions  of 
the  "lost  cause.'*  Just  now  a  letter 
comes  to  \\%  from  a  Mr.  J.  H.,  of  Bland- 
inville,  McDonough  Co.,  Illinois,  asking 
us  to  "  Please  give  us  in  the  Jourxal  a 
poilrait  and  phrenological  analysis  of 
'Brick  Pomeroy,'  author  of  'Sense*  and 
'  Nonsense,'  and  oblige  thousands  of  your 
readers."   We  had  anticipated  the  wishes 


of  J.  H.  and  others,  and  had  procured  a 
portrait  of  B.  P.,  together  with  his  friend 
and  associate,  Mr.  Sykes,  for  the  present 
number.  The  descriptions  and  biogra- 
phies of  these  personages  will  be  inter- 
esting, even  to  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them  politically. 

But  we  object  to  publishing  descrip- 
tions of  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers, 
as  a  rule,  regarding  that  sort  of  Hteratore 
as  most  injurious  to  public  morals.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
homicide,  it  seems  due  to  science  that 
we  show  the  worst  side  of  perverted  hu- 
man nature,  as  a  warning  to  the  world ; 
but  we  will  not  cater  to  the  appetites  of 
selfish  men,  except  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
proof or  a  rebuke. 

We  are  glad  to  have  readers  name 
such  persons  as  may  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  these  p^ges.  Our  object  is  to 
benefit,  our  readers,  rather  than  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  upstarts.  We  have  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  some  persons  not 
much  distinguished  nor  veiy  well  known, 
though  we  usually  aim  to  select  such  aa 
we  suppose  will  be  interesting  to  oar 
readers. 

We  have  never  published  a  portrait  for 
pay.  We  have  sought  for  years  to  pro- 
cure the  likenesses  of  some  well-known 
public  characters,  without  success.  For 
example,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  never  was  a  photograph  tak- 
en of  our  two  leading  New  York  mer- 
chants, Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  and  H.  B. 
CUflin,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  in- 
duce them  to  sit.  Our  readers  were 
clamorous  for  a  sketch  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  it  was  years  before  we  succeeded 
in  getting  a  cast  from  his  head  and  a  bi- 
ography for  publication ;  but  we  were 
the  first  to  give  his  portrait  and  character 
to  the  public,  since  which  time  hia  life 
has  been  written  and  scattered  through- 
out the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  of  dozens  of  others. 
We  propose  to  keep  on  and  continue  to 
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serve  np  the  characters  of  such  as  the 
public  may  wish  to  have,  from  our  point 
of  view.  This  is  a  field  occupied  by  no 
other  publication.  Our  readers  must  be 
patient,  and  they  shall  see  ^  the  lions," 


■♦♦♦■ 


HOHESTY. 


WHEN  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  that  chapter  of 
*^  his  celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
which  sums  up  in  a  most  impressive  and  fervid 
exhortation  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  says: 
*'  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  " 
he  doubtless  left  it  to  he  inferred  that  on  no 
occasion  and  for  no  reason  should  a  falsehood 
be  told  or  a  deception  practiced.  From  this 
passage^  and  other  passages  of  like  import  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  homely  proverb, 
*^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  may  have  been 
derived,  or  else  it  is  a  sententious  and  pithy 
concentration  of  the  moral  deductions  of 
thoughtful  minds  in  past  ages. 

There  are  some  would-be  philosophers  who 
question  the  soundness  of  that  proverb.  They 
chiim  that  circumstances  give  the  proper  color 
snd  moral  tone  to  measures ;  that  if  success  in 
worthy  enterprise  be  sought,  it  may  happen 
that  the  necessity  will  arise  for  the  exercise  of 
duplidty,  or  even  direct  falsehood,  in  which 
esse  the  object  in  view  may  warrant  such 
action.  Washington's  motto,  Bxitui  ada  probata 
commonly  translated  "  the  end  justifies  the 
means,"  is  cited  by  some  who  have  recourse  to 
such  reasoning ;  but  they  have  no  measures  of 
Washington,  introduced  during  his  public  ca- 
reer, on  which  to  lay  the  finger  in  illustration 
of  dieir  views  of  honesty  not  the  best  policy. 
Washington  entered  upon  his  official  duties  as 
the  first  President  of  this  Republic  amid  much 
political  agitation,  and  during  both  his  terms 
of  office  party  spirit  ran  high;  but  he  sat  in 
serene  greatness  above  the  turbulent  waves  of 
Action  and  commanded  the  admiration  and 
love  of  his  country,  not  by  adroit  diplomacy, 
the  skillful  disposal  of  places  important  and 
unimportant,  or  the  ingenious  management  of 
those  whom  the  Constitution  accorded  him  as 
bis  counselors,  but  by  the  directness  and 
candor  of  his  language  and  actions— 4>y  the 
conspicuous  integrity  of  his  life  and  the  nobility 
of  his  motives. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  Washington  would 
have  translated  his  motto  something  after  this 
sort:  **  The  end  approves  or  condnns  the  act*' 


In  other  words, "  look  to  the  end  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued,—by  its  fruits  ye  shall  know  the  character 
of  my  effort,  whether  it  has  been  good  or  bad." 
He  probably  gathered  some  inspiration  from 
that  well-known  sentiment  of  the  great  poet: 

**  Let  all  the  ends  thoa  atm'st  at  be  thy  coontry^s, 
Thy  Ckvd'f,  and  truth^B.'' 

I  believe  that  the  enunciation  of  such  prin- 
ciples as  those  contained  in  the  often-iterated 
phrases,  ^  The  end  Justifies  (or  sanctifies)  the 
means,"  *'  Wiien  among  Romans,  do  as  Ro- 
mans do,"  '*  Match  cunning  with  cunning,"  by 
men  skillful  in  sophistry,  has  done  much  to- 
ward rendering  dishonesty  so  prevalent  among 
all  classes  of  society  as  it  notoriously  is  to-day. 
In  the  world  of  politics,  deceit,  chicanery,  and 
fraud  stalk  unblushingly.  Men  trusted  with 
responsible  positions  make  use  of  them  as 
vehicles  by  which  they  may  secure  selfish  enda 
We  see  here  and  there  combinations  of  jia^ 
tional,  state,  county,  city,  or  town  officials,  who 
act,  not  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  state,  or 
community  which  has  conferred  its  benefits 
upon  them,  and  given  them  authority  to  apply 
its  money  and  execute  its  laws  and  expects 
them  to  render  faithful  service,  but  in  concert 
for  the  more  effectual  and  secure  consumma- 
tion of  schemes  of  personal  enrichment  The 
term  "  Ring  "  is  well  known  among  the  intel- 
ligent for  its  peculiar  expression  and  apt 
designation  of  oiganized  official  duplicity  and 
fraud. 

Business  men,  highly  appreeiative  of  the  old 
legal  maxim,  caveat  empioTj  are  willing  to  reap 
what  profits  they  may  from  the  customer  who 
relies  more  upon  a  salesman's  representations 
than  upon  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  goods  offered 
for  sale.  Or,  co-operating  together,  they  seek 
to  control  the  supply  and  price  of  some  staple 
article,  and  thus  compel  the  consumer  in  his 
necessity  to  submit  to  their  extortionate  de- 
mands. 

Even  in  the  pulpit,  where  society  reasonably 
looks  for  some  manifestation  of  approximate  vir- 
tue, men  are  found  who  bend  their  high  calling 
to  serve  low-bom,  selfish  purposes.  How  often 
it  happens  that  Cliristian  ministers  withdraw 
from  stations  where  the  cause  they  represent- 
ed and  led  was  to  all  appearances  prospering, 
and  where  they  were  honored  and  esteemed 
by  a  large  and  generous  congregation,  and 
take  others  on  the  pretext  that  in  tbe  new 
spheres  they  will  have  enlarged  and  better  op- 
portunities for  ** doing  their  Master's  work;" 
whereas  tbe  divine  nature  of  their  **  call,"  if 
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analyzed,  would  have  distributed  itself  among 
the  thousand  or  two  thousand  additional 
doUsurs  which  baited  those  "  calls.*' 

In  domestic  life«we  find  the  housekeeper  la- 
menting the  insincerity  and  occasional  pilfer- 
ings  of  serrants  to  whom  good  wages  are  paid 
and  many  kindnesses  aceorded. 

In  the  social  circle  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaints of  misplaced  confidence,  unjust  refiec- 
tion,  and  disreputable  gossip.  And  so  on 
through  the  many  departments  of  American 
life  the  spirit  of  dishonesty  seems  so  predom- 
inant, that  the  saying,  commonly  attributed 
to  Sir  Bobort  Walpole,  that  "  all  men  have 
their  price,"  seems  practically  true. 

But  can  such  a  state  of  morals  be  avoided 
while  so  many  influences  exist  in  our  atmos- 
phere to  divert  the  minds  of  ambitious  men 
and  women  fh)m  the  attainment  of  their  ends 
by  legitimate  means  ?  It  is  even  expected  that 
a  public  servant  shall  not  neglect  opportunities 
while  in  office  to  enrich  himself;  and  he  whose 
staunch  integrity  forbids  him  to  add  one 
"  dirty  shUllng  "  to  the  meager  salary  given  by 
government  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  im- 
portant duties,  and  who  retires  fh)m  office 
])oorer  than  when  he  assumed  it,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  wonder,  a  singular  combination  of 
timidity  and  honesty. 

The  circumstances  of  people  ore  subject  to 
such  abrupt  and  fVequent  transitions ;  we  see 
so  many  rolling  in  gilded  opulence  to-day  who 
yesterday  were  scarcely  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  incident  to  their  households;  there 
are  so  many  incentives  to  speculative  enter- 
prise in  the  very  nature  of  our  unexampled 
growth  and  pro8i)erity ;  and  there  are  so  many 
conspicuous  examples  of  excessively  rich  men 
who  control  important  public  hiterests  by  the 
very  weight  of  their  distended  purses,  that  the 
yearning  for  wealth  and  the  contempt  for 
poverty  everywhere  maniftet  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

**  The  poor,"  says  an  observer  of  the  times, 
**  advise  Uieir  little  ones  to  strive  after  position 
and  wealth ;  the  rich  desire  tiiat  thchr  children 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  ti^e  a  more  humble 
position  than  that  in  which  they  were  reared. 
Examples  of  extravagance  are  set  on  every 
hand,  until  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
become  dazzled  and  crazed.  Men  begin  busi- 
ness, often  establiMi  a  good  character,  and  a 
heavy  and  profitable  ran  of  trade,  and  intend, 
in  many  instances,  to  be  honest  under  all  clr> 
cumstances ;  but  when  a  season  of  depression 
comes  they  are  led,  step  by  step,  into  a  dis- 
reputable oourse  in  order  to  bolster  up  their 


extravagant  mode  of  living,  or  a  false  pride  as 
to  the  position  they  occupy  in  society  con- 
strains them  to  hide  from  their  friends  and  the 
community  their  true  condition.  Finally,  they 
have  collected  enough  dishonesty,  little  by 
little,  to  form  in  their  own  minds  a  degraded 
opinion  of  themselves,  and  as  there  may  be  no 
honorable  escape  from  their  position,  except 
through  humiliating  confessions,  they  are  folly 
prepared  to  strike  out  boldly,  gather  together 
what  they  can,  and  be  off,  leaving  creditors 
and  tried  and  true  friends  amazed  at  the 
announcement." 

Ko  amount  of  ingenious  speculation  can 
avoid  the  fair  conclusions  of  a  great  moral  and 
Christian  principle;  and  no  man  of  fairly 
balanced  intellect  and  candid  utterances  would 
of&et  the  claims  of  honesty  by  a  plea  of  ex- 
pediency. And  although  dissimulation,  equiv- 
ociacy,  evasion,  and  falsehood  abound  in  all  the 
walks  of  civilized  life,  yet  scarcely  one  man 
can  be  found  whose  moral  sentiments  are  so 
blunted  and  marred  that  he  can  not  feel  some 
admiration  and  respect  for  him  whose  uncor- 
ruptible honesty  dare  assert  itself,  come  what 
may,  pecuniary  loss,  or  personal  disgrace  at 
the  hands  of  a  mistaken  and  indiscreet  public 
But  the  truly  honest  man  can  not  always 
remain  under  a  cloud.  Sooner  or  later  the 
truth  will  dispel  the  prejudice  and  invidious- 
ness  which  influenced  public  opinion,  his  char- 
acter will  shine  forth  in  all  the  brightness  of 
its  purity  and  beauty,  and  they  who  were  first 
to  condemn  will  be  among  the  first  to  approve 
and  admire. 

Dishonesty  may  have  its  gains,  but  those  gains 
work  no  beneficent  results ;  infectious-like,  they 
seem  to  impart  a  moral  poison  to  those  who 
willingly  ^are  in  them. 

The  rewards  of  honesty  are  many  more  than 
those  of  dishonesty,  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view.  The  young  man  who  determines  to 
do  right  in  the  start  will  command  far  better 
chances  of  ultimate  success  than  he  who  seeks 
to  profit  by  his  opportunities  to  defhiud,  and 
besides  these  he  will  experience  a  sense  of 
mental  contentment  and  dignity  entirely  foreign 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  other.  The  genuine 
happiness  felt  by  the  old  merchant  who  replied 
to  one  Who  had  asked  how  he  made  his  money, 
**  By  hard  work,  and  in  it  all  there  is  not  one 
dirty  shilling,"  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  bave  '^  honest  hearts  and  arms." 

The  man  who  can  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentions  in  all  things,  who 
feels  that  to  trutli  his  highest  and  strongest 
allegiance  belongs,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
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mtj  nf  moBKj  ta  wctol  poellioa  coold  tempt 
him  to  torn  awaj  from  tliat  ftUeglBiice,  ii  the 
true  mkD,  that  "  noblest  work  oi  QoA"  moet 
worthy  the  atthiuiuDi  of  the  poet  D. 


DEATH  OF  OEKBBAL  THOMAS. 

IHOTHKS  represenlfttive  American  baa 
"  gone.  Last  month  it  became  our  duty  to 
record  the  Budden  death  of  one,  io  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  wlio  stood  in  the  forelVont  of 
the  world's  statesmen — Anson  Burliugame. 
Now  we  are  called  upon  to  make  same  men- 
tion of  a  soldier  of  sterling  qualities,  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  who  died  on  the  27th  of 
Uarcb,  fhim  an  attack  of  npoplexf.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  and  ponderous  physical  organ- 
ization, and  had  latterly  become  quite  Oeshy, 
so  that  bis  death  from  congestion,  premature 
tboogb  it  may  be  termed,  was  (mly  wbat  ml^t 
have  been  fearfully  looked  for  by  bimse^  and 
friends.  A  phrenological  aketcb,  published 
■everal  years  ago,  contains  this  allusion  to 
some  ot  his  leading  traits  of  character : 

"  There  can  be  no  timidity  in  such  an  organ- 
ization, no  shirking  Are,  but  only  tiie  judidous 
prudence  and  tbougbtfulness  coming  from  a 
well-balanced  intellect  and  sound  Judgment 
The  head  is  high,  and  the  volume  of  the  brain, 
as  a  whole,  immense,  being  about  twenty-four 
Inches  In  drcumference — the  average  size  Is 
twenty-two — yet  it  is  not  dteproporUoncd  to 
bis  body,  but  well  rounded  out  in  all  its  parts. 
Tbwe  is  nothing  pinched  tip,  out  of  place,  or 

"  He  i»  voy  large  in  Benerolence,  large  in 
Veneration,  Spiritually,  Hope,  and  Consden- 
tiootDeM.  SelfEsteem  and  Appn^MtiT«nt« 
are  noUarge,  and  he  Is  as  modest,  as  unassum- 
ing, an*  as  sympathetica!  as  he  is  magnanimous, 
devotional,  and  great  Notice  how  broad  and 
flill  the  inldlectt  perceptive*  and  reOectivea 
amply  developed,  the  most  marked  deficiency 
tn  the  whole  being  the  organ  of  Language. 
Ee  talks  little,  but  says  much.  There  can 
be  no  redundancy  of  words  in  him ;  every 
word,  like  a  well-directed  blow  with  a  ham- 
mer, drives  the  nail  home,  and  clinches  It  He 
wastes  no  words,  bat  every  sentence  comes 
booming  on,  more  like  a  ball  Aom  a  cannon 
than  like  a  whixzbig  bullet  fivm  a  HInie 
rtt&  His  Construetiveness  and  planning  talent 
wonld  enable  him  to  exeat  aa  a  projector.  He 
hta  both  taste  and  original  Inventiveneas,  and 
planning  talent  His  motto,  however,  would 
b^  Utility  flnt,  and  beauty  afterward." 


General  Thomas  was  bom  in  Southampton 
County,  Vlr^ia,  In  July,  1816.  His  father 
was  of  English  descent,  and  his  mother  of 
Hngnoiot,  He  was  appointed  tram  tbat  State 
to  West  Point  in  1886,  graduated  on  1st  July, 
1840,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Third  Artillery. 
In  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  and  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  furhis^ilanlry.    He 
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accomponied  General  Taylor  Io  Hesico,  and  at 
Monterey  won  the  brevet  rank  of  captain.  At 
Buena  Vista,  again,  he  distinguished  himself 
nobly,  and  was  brevetted  m^Jor.  On  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  home,  and  In  1850  ns- 
Eomed  the  responsible  poet  of  instructor  of  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  at  West  Point  At  the  nut- 
break  of  the  war  M^or  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
few  Virginians  who  held  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  In  May,  1S61,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  FUlh  Vii^ula  CavsJry.  Ho 
soon  became  a  Brigadier-Oeneral  of  volnnteers, 
and  was  sent  to  Kentucky,  where  he  won  the 
first  important  battle  of  the  war,  at  Hill  Spring, 
on  the  lOtii  of  January,  1662.  He  served  at 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Perry ville,  and  Chickamanga, 
and  was  promoted  to  command  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  October,  1868.  In  the  great 
battle  of  Cliattanooga  his  troops  bore  a  leading 
part;  the  celel^rated  assault  on  Missionary 
Ridge  was  made  by  three  of  his  divisions. 

During  the  camp^gn  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Atlanta  in  September,  18U,  he  com- 
manded one  ot  the  combined  annies  under  Qen. 
Sherman.  When  the  march  to  the  ma  was  un- 
dertaken, Qen.  Thomas  was  sent  back  to  Nash- 
ville to  reorganise  the  fragments  of  troops  that 
w^escattered  throughout  the  department,  and 
concentrate  them  against  Hood,  whohad  shown 
his  lutmUon  to  Invade  Tennessee.  The  cam- 
paign, which  was  marked  by  the  battle  of 
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Franklin,  and  culminated  in  the  battle  of 
Naahyille,  was  entirely  planned  and  directed 
by  Thomas.  Ihiring  this  campaign  Gen.  Grant 
waa  repeatedly  diaaatiafled  with  the  slowness 
of  his  movements,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Kashville  made  an  order  removing  him. 
But  the  order  was  not  sent  forward  fh>m  the 
War  Department,  and  Thomas's  decisive  victo- 
ry on  the  same  day  soon  Justified  the  wisdom 
of  his  action,  and  put  an  end  to  all  thought  of 
relieving  him  of  his  command.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  career  is 
that  he  was  never  defeated  in  a  battle. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  Thomas 
was  assigned  by  President  Johnson  to  com- 
mand the  district  including  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

When  the  law  creating  the  rank  of  General 
was  passed,  Mr.  Johnson  was  disposed  to  con- 
fer it  upon  Thomas  rather  than  Grant;  but 
tills  desire  encountered  nothing  but  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Thomas,  and  it  was  abandoned 
accordingly. 

Thomas  was  next  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  he 
remained,  with  his  headquarters  at  Louisville. 
Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Grant,  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  take 
command  of  the  Pacific  coast  This  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  New  York  dailies 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  in  terms 
of  high  laudation,  but  not  inappropriately.  A 
paragrai)h  or  two  wiU  not  be  out  of  place 
here: 

**Gen.  Thomas  was  a  ^lan  of  solid  judg- 
ment, great  dignity,  and  disinterestedness  of 
character ;  faithfVil  to  his  duly  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  without  ambition  beyond  his  pro- 
fession ;  endowed  with  the  purest  sentiments 
of  patriotism  and  honor;  a  true  friend,  and  a 
noble-hearted  gentleman.  His  intelligence  was 
comprehensive  and  substantial,  but  not  rapid 
nor  brilliant  As  an  officer,  his  plans  were  form- 
ed with  deliberation  and  executed  with  steadi- 
ness. He  was  prudent  without  timidity,  brave 
without  rashness,  impetuous  in  action  without 
bravado.  His  firmness  bordered  on  obstinacy, 
and  the  convictions  of  his  mind  were  not  easily 
shaken.  He  was  endowed  with  great  elegance 
of  manners,  and  exercised  a  delicate  care  In 
the  peiformance  of  every  social  duty.  With 
all  his  dignity  there  was  not  the  least  haughti- 
ness in  tais  composition ;  his  kindness  of  heart 
was  as  fMTompt  toward  a  common  soldier  as 
toward  <he  most  distinguished  of  his  ool- 
leagoea.    Jlis  men  loved  him';  they  had  been 


in  the  fire  with  liim,  and  knew  he  coold  be 
depended  upon. 

'*  No  man  was  tma  from  selfishness.  He 
had  a  horror  of  everything  that  looked  like 
intrigue,  and  repeatedly  refbsed  the  chief  com- 
mand because  his  confidence  and  regard  for  the 
officer  whom  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
replace  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the 
offer.  After  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton desired  that  he  should  succeed  Buell,  but 
he  declined ;  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
he  might  at  once  have  had  the  place  of  Rose- 
crans,  but  he  would  not;  and  he  was  finally 
assigned  to  the  chief  place  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  by  a  positive  order  which  left  him 
no  option.** 

♦•» 


A  PBOBIGT  IN  CALCULATIOH. 


THE  rarity  of  harmonious  mental  develop- 
ment is  palpable  to  all  who  •take  any 
pains  to  examine  the  characters  of  those  who 
surround  him.  Here  and  there  one  is  con- 
spicuously above  the  rest  in  capacity  and  is 
looked  upon  with  admiration,  but  should 
such  conspicuous  mind  be  analyzed,  it  would 
be  found  that  its  superiority  lay  in  the  natu- 
ral development  and  culture  perhaps  of  a  few 
organs,  while  in  other  respects  it  did  not  rise 
above  mediocrity.  Now  and  then  we  meet 
with  instances  of  unique  development  so 
extraordinary  that  they  amount  almost  to 
insanity.  There  have  been  men  who  have 
shown  great  artistic  ability,  but  in  everything 
else  were  the  veriest  dunces.  Some  of  the 
cretins  of  the  Alps  surprise  us  by  their 
mechanical  dexterity,  but  they  are  so  lacking 
in  intellect  that  to  render  their  me^lianical 
skill  of  service  they  require  direction  and 
guidance. 

Everybody  in  America,  or  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  has  heard  of  Blind  Tom,  the 
wonderful  musician,  whose  chief  talent  seems 
to  lie  in  the  great  activity  of  Tune,  while  in 
other  respects  he  is  said  to  be  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  idiot. 

An  instance  of  unique  development  in  the 
direction  of  calculation  has  lately  been  an* 
nounced  to  us,  which  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  these  columns.  Our  authority  is  the  St 
Louis  StpubUoan,  which  thus  aliudea  to  it : 

'*At  or  near  Warrensburg,  Johnstm 
County,  in  this  State,  resides  a  poor  widow 
woman,  who  has  a  son,  Reuben  Field,  a  mere 
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boy,  untutored,  and  seemingly  almost  incapa- 
ble of  literary  cnltnre,  who  yet  possesses 
most  remarkable  powers  of  mental  calcula- 
tion. As  eyidence  of  this,  among  many 
other  evidences  that  might  be  cited,  a 
gentleman  of  St  Louis,  who  had  heard  of 
Ills  possessing  this  faculty,  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  yiz.:  145,145,145,145,  ask- 
ing him  to  square  this  number  mentally,  that 
is^  multiply  the  number  by  itself,  and  send 
him  the  result,  with  the  time  taken  to  per- 
form it,  scarcely  believing,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  accounts 
related  of  him,  that  he  could  be  capable  of 
the  task.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken, 
as  were  others  to  whom  the  proposition  had 
been  named.  A  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  gentleman  named,  from  a  highly  respect- 
able and  reliable  citizen  of  Warrensburg, 
who  states  that  in  three  minutes^  time  the 
boy  Field  mentally  and  accurately  pronoun- 
ced the  result,  21,067,118,159,168,117,071,025, 
or  written  in  words,  twenty-one  sextillions, 
sixty-aeven  quintillions,  one  hundred  an4 
thirteen  quadrillions,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  trillions,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Mllions,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions, 
beventy-one  thousand  and  twenty-five. 

**  Though  such  exhibitions  of  mental  power 
of  calculation  as  the  one  exhibited  in  the 
above  are  not  altogether  unheard  of,  they  are 
nevertheless  rare.  In  this  instance  it  will 
appear  all  the  more  marvelous  when  it  is 
stated  that  this  boy,  Beubeiii  Field,  is  almost 
entirely  uneducated.  Indeed,  the  letter 
referred  to  above  says  Field  maintains  it  is 
ef  ^no  use  for  boys  to  go  to  school,  as  he 
can^  learn  anything,  and  never  could.'  In 
fact,  except  in  this  matter  of  calculation,  in 
which  he  is  a  marvel,  he  is  said  to  be  *  very 
Ignorant  in  all  other  matters,'  lazy,  uncouth, 
disposed  to  wander  idly  from  place  to  place, 
and,  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  *  is  very  fond  of 
drink.'  Yet  the  letter  states  *  he  can  repeat 
the  eighty-seventh  line  in  multiplication 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  does  many 
marvelona  things  in  calculating  mentally.' 
Let  those  who  think  the  solution  required 
in  the  proposition  g^ven  above  can  not  be  a 
difficult  one,  because  rendered  by  an  illiterate 
and  uncultivated  boy,  call  to  mind  that  this 
aolntion,  by  the  usual  forms  of  multiplication, 
requires  the  use  of  191  figures,  144  multipli- 


cations, 28  additions,  and  15  combinations 
of  figures,  and  that  this,  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  multiplication,  is  to  be  performed 
and  retained  in  the  mind  until  the  process 
is  completed.  When  they  realize  this,  or 
attempt  the  solution  itself,  they  will  very 
likely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Reuben 
Field  is  a  prodigy  in  mental  calculations." 


-♦♦♦■ 


ACCIDENTAL   BISCOTEBIES. 


SOME  of  the  best  discoveries  and  happiest 
experiments  in  the  various  branches  of 
science  have  been  made  by  chance.  Watts, 
the  engineer,  took  the  lobster's  tail  for  his 
model,  when  he  was  constructing  pipes  to 
convey  water  to  Glasgow  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Clyde.  Brunei,  who  constructed 
the  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  took  his  first 
idea  from  the  ship-worm,  as  he  observed  it 
perforate,  with  its  well-armed  head,  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  another,  till  th^ 
arched  way  was  complete,  and  then  daub 
over  the  roof  and  sides  with  a  kind  of  var- 
nish. Tlie  art  of  portrait-painting  is  believ- 
ed to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  accident. 
Corinthia,  a  young  girl  of  Sycon,  discovered 
her  beautiful  lover  asleep ;  the  lamp  which 
burned  beside  him  cast  the  shadow  of  his 
profile  on  the  wall;  struck  by  the  likeness, 
and  inspired  by  love,  she  traced  it,  and  thus 
produced  the  first  specimen  of  that  delight- 
ful art.  The  haiymer  of  a  blacksmith 
suggested  a  subject  for  one  of  Haydn's  best 
compositions.  An  artist  in  vain  tried  to 
give  the  drapery  about  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  his  picture  the  gracefhl  folds  which 
could  alone  satisfy  him ;  vexed  at  his  failure, 
he  was  about  to  put  the  painting  away,  when 
a  servant  entered  the  studio  and,  putting  to 
rights  such  things  as  fell  in  his  way,  he 
threw  his  master's  cloak  across  the  stand; 
it  fell  into  the  graceful  folds  so  much 
desired  by  the  painter.  So  an  artist,  in 
despair  of  imparting  the  expression  of  the 
excitement  and  heat  of  the  chase  to  the 
noble  horse  he  was  painting,  flung  his  bnish 
impatiently  away ;  it  splashed  upon  the  nos- 
trils of  the  horse,  and  represented  at  once 
the  foam,  which  was  all  that  was  required. 

In  every-day  life  our  happiest  thoughtt 
seem  to  be  chance  comers. 
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AN   ASSASSIN   AND   HIS   TICTDL 

HERE  KK  portraitB  of  two  Frenchmen — 
snid  to  be  likeoesses — wbich  must  im- 
press the  observer  that  the  originAls 


had  courage,  while  the  mningin  ii  a  h^ae 
coward.  Neither  imbecility,  nor  idiocj,  nor 
inaaiiity  can  be  urged  in  extenaation  of  tlie 
crime.  It  was  ambition,  pride,  conceit,  and 
pluck  on  one  aide,  and  tow  brutality  with 
were,  anything  hnt  aainta.    If  a  man  may  be      fear,  timidity,  and  cowardice  on  the  other. 


POBTHAIT     OF     PRINCE     PIKBBS     HAPOLEON     BOKAFABTB. 


Icnown  by  his  "look,"  according  to  Eccled- 
astes,  both  these  men  are  bad.  Without  the 
rules  of  science,  no  one  would  greatly  err  in 
Judging  the  genera!  character  of  these  beety, 
not  to  Bay  "  bully  "  fellows.  If  one  be  lower, 
coarser,  and  more  brutal  than  the  other,  it  ia 
because  of  the  more  aniraal  life  he  has  led. 
In  the  one,  low  sensuallsra  is  clearly  predom- 
inant; that  he  IB  selfish,  base,  bad,  and  a 
moat  miserable  sinner  is  certain.  The  rictim 
was  on  a  plane  a  step  or  a  degree  higher ;  be 


that  led  to  the  meeting  and  the  death.  Both 
are  low ;  one  is  simply  beastly,  with  all  tlie 
finer  human  sensibilities  so  completely  blont- 
ed  that  he  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Uberty. 
He  ought  to  be  put  on  a  low  diet,  deprired 
of  wine  and  tobacco,  and  the  meana  of  to- 
dnlglng  his  animal  propensilSea.  A  few 
years  at  hard  labor,  in  doae  conflneraent, 
nnder  religions  inflnencee,  would  do  him 
good,  Both  were  educated  in  intellect,  bat 
not  derelop«d  in  the  moral  or  rdigiona  fin- 
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nlties.  Both  lived  in  their  pftBaiona  and  their 
pride.  Self,  uid  oolj  eel^  tmimated  tbem. 
A  godless  life  leaves  its  impreas  on  the  face, 
and  controla  the  character.  A  life  of  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  meekneaa  stamps  the  &ce 
and  tbccharacterof  the  good  man.   We  ma; 


Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte  pre- 
vious to  this  fatal  encounter  seems  to  have 
been  scarcely  known  to  the  world  outside  of 
Paris.    Re  is  the  third  sod  of  Lucien  Bona- 


OF     VICTOR     »OIR, 


tMHM  what  we  will.  If  we  would  grow  in 
grace,  we  most  direct  our  thoughts  in  proper 
channels;  moat  live  self-denying  lives;  that 
is  to  tay,  must  do  as  we  ought  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  instead  of  yielding  to  perverted 
appetite  and  psMlon. 

What  may  be  done  with  this  aasassla  the 
conrts  will  decide.  His  name — not  his  char- 
acter— may  UTe  hira  from  the  gallows  or  the 
guillotine.  He  is  a  Prince,  and  a  Bonaparte 
— waa  there  ever  a  good  Bonaparte} 


parte,  and  was  bom  at  Rome.  Bis  career, 
as  it  has  been  presented  by  foreign  papers, 
doea  not  reflect  honor  upon  his  name,  but 
ebowa  bim  to  hare  been  for  the  most  part  an 
adventurous,  quairelBome,  and  dangerous  fel- 
low. In  1348,  on  the  strength  of  hia  father's 
well-known  republican  principles,  be  ob- 
tained a  milittiry  appointment,  but  lost  it  in 
1349  on  account  of  willful  acti  of  insubordin- 
ation. 
At  a  duelist  and  bravo  he  aeema  to  hare 
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snstained  well  the  old  Corsican  prestige. 
After  the  assumption  of  imperial  authority 
by  Napoleon  IIL,  with  which  he  seems  to 
have. manifested  no  sympathy,  he  lived  in 
retirement^  and  though  holding  the  rank  of 
Prince,  he  has  not  been  considered  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family. 

Victor  Noir,  or  rather  Victor  Salmon,  com- 
menced Ufe  as  a  linendraper^s  assistant,  and, 
while  90  engaged,  now  and  then  wrote  an 
article  for  the  public  prints.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  devote  himself  to  journalism.  He 
sought  a  connection  with  some  newspaper, 
and  being  of  the  liberal  order  politically, 
was  made  a  reporter  for  the  Epoque,  From 
the  Epoque  he  went  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  then  threw  up  his  en- 
gagement for  a  position  on  the  Rappd.  Soon 
after  the  MarmUaUe  was  started  by  Roche- 
fort,  he  became  an  assistant  editor.  The 
aggressive  spirit  of  that  hot  paper  suited 
him,  although  it  is  said  that  in  physical  re- 
spects, notwithstanding  his  size  and  muscular 
strength,  he  was  gentle  and  totally  unfamil- 
iar with  the  use  of  arms.  His  fiery  articles, 
however,  frequently  brought  him  into  trouble, 
and  he  has  taken  a  principal  part  in  some 
duels,  but  without  serious  bodily  harm  until 
the  altercation  with  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

The  origin  of  the  disastrous  afiiedr  seems  to 
iiave  been  this.  A  feud  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween two  Corsican  journals,  one  of  which, 
representing  the  republican  party  in  that 
semi-civilized  island,  attacked  the  memory 
of  Napoleon  L,  which  in  these  days  one 
would  think  was  a  sufficiently  worn-out 
theme  not  to  have  excited  the  indignant 
notice  of  any  of  his  descendants.  Prince 
Pierre,  however,  as  a  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  had  been  a  red-hot  republican  in  1848, 
and  had  shown  his  utter  disregard  for  social 
distinctions  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
working-man  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  pen  in 
defense  of  his  famous  uncle.  But  he  simply 
indicted  a  vulgar  and  brutal  tirade,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  "  strewing  the  bowels  of  these 
wretches — the  Corsican  republicans — about 
the  fields."  To  this  article,  printed  in  the 
Avenir  de  Corse,  he  certainly  had  the  courage 
to  put  his  name.  Its  appearance  called  forth 
a  temperate  enough  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
local  opposition  journal,  and  a  smart  attack 


on  the  Prince  in  the  Marse^Uaiee,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  latter  induced  him  to  send  a 
challenge  to  If.  Rochefort,  although  the  arti- 
cle was  signed  with  another  writer's  name. 
The  Prince  in  his  letter  told.  M.  Rochefort 
that  he  would  find  him  installed  **  neither  in 
a  palace  nor  a  chateau,  but  in  a  simple  house, 
No.  60  Rue  d^Auteuil,*^  and  promised  him 
that  if  he  called  he  would  certainly  not  find 
the  Prince  out 

While  this  was  taking  place,  M.'  Grousaet, 
the  representative  in  Paris  of  La  Rewtnehe^ 
the  journal  which  had  the  feud  with  the 
Avenir  de  la  Corse,  took  upon  himself  to  send 
a  challenge  to  Prince  Pierre  for  the  expres- 
sions made  use  of  by  him  in  the  article  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  he  intrusted  hia 
message  to  MM.  Ulric  de  Fonvielle  and  Vic- 
tor Noir,  who  thereupon  called  on  Prince 
Pierre  in  the  capacity  of  M.  Grouseet'a  sec- 
onds. The  latter  rode  with  these  gentlemen 
in  the  same  vehicle  to  Auteuil,  which  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Boulevards,  and  walked  up  and  down  with  a 
friend  whom  he  accidentally  met  there,  while 
the  two  seconds  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Prince.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
one  who  is  alive  to  tell  the  tale,  after  pre- 
senting their  cards  they  were  ushered  up 
stairs  through  a  fencing-room  into  the  salon, 
when  a  door  opened,  and  Prince  Pierre  made 
his  appearance.  M.  Qrousset^s  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  and  after  reading  it  he 
crushed  it  up  and  returned  it,  saying  to  hia 
visitors,  **  I  provoked  M.  Rochefort  because 
he  is  the  standard-bearer  of  crapulism.  I 
have  no  answer  to  give  M.  Grousset.  Are 
you,"  pursued  the  Prince,  "coiyointly  re- 
sponsible with  these  carrion-mongers  f '^ 
"  We  come,"  was  the  reply,  *'  to  fulfill  a  com- 
mission courteously."  ^^Do  you,"  persisted 
the  Prince,  "share  the  opinion  of  these 
wretches?"  to  which  M.  Victor  Noir  re- 
joined, *'We  share  those  of  our  friends." 
At  this  instant,  says  M.  de  Fonvielle,  the 
Prince  struck  M.  Victor  Noir  with  hia  left 
hand,  and  drew  a  revolver  with  his  right 
from  his  trowser's  pocket,  and  fired  point 
blank.  M.  Victor  Noir,  wounded  fatally, 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  dropped  dead  in 
the  street  The  Prince  in  the  mean  time 
fired  at  M.  de  Fonvielle,  who  waa  trying  to 
draw  a  revolver  he  had  with  him  oat  of  its 
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case ;  after  which  he  placed  his  back  against  | 
the  door  and  took  a  second  aim ;  but  M.  de 
Fonyielle  succeeded  in  escaping  through  an- 
other door  before  the  Prince  had  time  to  fire. 
The  latter,  however,  gaye  chase,  and  sent  his 
second  shot  as  he  had  sent  his  first,  through 
IL  de  Fonyielle^s  overcoat,  as  the  latter  was 
descending  the  staircase. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  crime  committed 
by  a  Bonaparte,  the  rabid  republicans  of 
Paris,  with  the  excitable  Rochefort  at  their 
head,  made  it  an  occasion  for  a  public  out' 
burst  against  the  Government  The  fhneral 
of  Victor  Noir  was  attended  by  over  100,000 
people,  some  thousands  of  workshops  being 
closed  throughout  the  day  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  workmen.  No  serious  demon- 
strations, however,  were  raiide,  although  a 
few  of  the  streets  of  Paris  were  barricaded 
for  a  time.  Napoleon^s  effective  police  sys- 
tem, and  his  prompt  approval  of  the  arrest 
of  Prince  Pierre,  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
tended  to  allay  the  prevailing  excitement  to 
a  great  degree. 

The  Prince  was  tried  at  Tours,  for  the 
shooting  of  Noir,  by  a  special  commission, 
and  his  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
taL  He  was,  however,  sentenced  to  pay  the 
family  of  the  murdered  man  the  sum  of 
25,000  francs.  The  verdict  appears  to  have 
given  little  satisfaction,  all  classes  in  Paris 
expressing  great  astonishment.  French  pa- 
pers announce  that  the  Prince  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Emperor  to  leave  the  country. 

♦♦♦ 


IS    PHRENOLOGY    DEAD) 


AN  article,  entitled  **The  Lingering  Ad- 
mirers of  Phrenology,"  by  Professor 
Cleland,  in  the  popular  Science  RemeWy  is  de- 
serving a  few  comments  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies,  as  well  as  from  the  attempt 
to  misshape  its  physiological  and  anatomical 
fiicts.  If  it  had  been  entitled  ^^  A  Lingering 
Effort  to  Obscure  the  Claims  of  Phrenology," 
the  title  and  article  would  have  harmonized 
better  than  th^y  do.  A  thinking  reader 
must  see  that  the  facts  presented  and  admis- 
sions made  in  that  article  do  more  to  confirm 
than  weaken  the  claims  of  Phrenology,  and 
all  of  the  objections  made  to  it  have  been 
more  than  once  answered  in  phrenological 
publications  of  the  day.     Its  physiological 


and  anatomical  facts  deserve  a  place  in  the 
Phreitological  Journal  as  well  as  the  Re- 
view, The  readers  of  the  Jourkal,  at  least, 
would  comprehend  their  bearing,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  of  the  Review^  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  ^* scientific"  men 
and  women. 

The  article  commences  thus:  "To  slay 
those  that  are  already  slain  may  be  excellent 
sport  to  employ  the  courage  of  Falstaff,  but 
the  reader  perusing  the  title  of  this  article 
may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask  why  the 
pages  of  this  Review  should  be  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  so  dead  a  doctrine  as 
Phrenology."  Is  it  dead  ?  What  does  this 
Professor  admit  upon  this  point?  "They 
[Gall  and  Spurzheim]  judged  rightly  enough 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  brain 
and  mind.  Much  of  the  evidence  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  is  so  palpable 
that  it  could  not  remain  long  hid."  *  *  * 
"  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine,  because  it  has 
been  argued  that  different  faculties  are  not 
localized  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere,  that  therefore  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  shape  of 
the  head  and  the  mental  character."  And 
again :  "  It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship 
of  the  amount  of  brain  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties is  more  than  physiognomical." 

The  Professor,  while  thus  acknowledging 
the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the 
brain,  denies  the  action  of  the  mind-faculties 
through  specific  portions  of  the  brain.  I 
will  here  notice  one  of  his  objections :  "  The 
convolutions  have  not  the  smallest  corre- 
spondence with  the  phrenological  organs 
which  cross  them,  cut  them  up,  and  combine 
them  in  the  most  regardless  fashion." 

All  the  functions  of  life  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  and 
action  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  made 
through  organs  which  wore  made  for,  and 
adapted  to,  the  purposes  of  their  action.  Our 
jaws  and  teeth  were  made  to  masticate  our 
food ;  our  stomachs  to  digest  it,  to  nourish 
the  physical  organism;  our  lungs  to  purify 
and  vitalize  the  blood  by  pouring  a  stream 
of  fresh  air  upon  it.  The  five  senses  of  t&e 
human  organism — seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  feeUng — were  made  to  convey  to 
the  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  surrounding  re- 
lationships.   The  laws  of  mind  are  in  har- 
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mony  with  the  physical  orgamsm  in  which  it 
lives,  which  it  controls,  and  through  which 
it  acts  upon  material  substances.  Its  organ 
of  action  is  the  brain ;  occupying  a  central 
position,  its  faculties  radiate  to  the  surface 
in  special  directions  for  thought  as  much  as 
in  special  directions  to  control  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary  action  of  the  physical  system. 
When  Professor  Gleland  can  draw  the  dis- 
tinct line  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  their  associated  or  united  action,  phrenolo- 
gists can  draw  the  exact  line  upon  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain,  or  rather  nature  will 

do  it  WILLIAM  CLARK. 

MOMTXCBLLO,  lOWA. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Clark  for  his  brief  notice 
of  the  essay  in  the  Social  Science  Remew^  and 
think  it  unnecessary  to  add  further  remarks.] 

;0r  @tfr  ^oimg  F0lk$* 

"I    CAN'T.'' 

FOS     THE     BOT8. 

"  T  CAN'T  do  it,  so  what*s  the  use  of  trying  ?  " 
^  and  the  boy  with  impatient,  fretful  air 
and  tearAil  eyes  pushes  his  slate  and  book  aside 
and  bows  his  head  in  his  hand.  He  had  been 
given  a  simple  problem  fh>m  the  day's  lesson, 
which  his  kind  teacher  felt  sure  was  quite 
within  his  powers,  but  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
its  terms  his  countenance  fell,  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  without  tlie  slightest  show  of  effort 
he  munnured,  **  I  can't  do  it,  I  know  I  can't." 

Now,  the  fault  with  him  did  not  lie  in  his 
inability  to  do  the  task  assigned,  not  at  all; 
for  he  was  up  to  the  average  of  school-boys ; 
but  lay  in  his  want  of  resolution  and  firmness. 
He  hadn't  that  pluck  which  faces  real  difficul- 
ties with  an  earnest  determination  to  do  its 
best,  and  so  faltered  from  the  mere  thought  of 
meeting  obstacles  in  his  work.  It  is  very 
likely,  too,  that  his  easy,  indulgent  parents  bad 
strengthened  his  weakness  by  helping  him 
over  those  difficulties  in  his  lessons  which 
seemed  to  him  *'so  hard,"  a  line  of  conduct 
which  they  should  have  carefully  avoided. 
How  many  of  our  youth  are  weakened  and 
permanently  impaired  fbr  the  rigors  of  mature 
life"  by  inconsiderate  parents,  who  think  they 
save  their  children  much  trouble,  anxiety,  etc., 
by  doing  for  them  what  they  should  be  left,  or 
encouraged,  to  do  for  themselves  I 

No  boy  or  man  would  know  how  much  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  if  he  did  not  go  boldly 


to  work  at  things  which  in  the  outset  appeared 
very  difficult;  and  it  is  wonderful,  too,  how 
many  obstacles,  seemingly  insurmountable, 
melt  away  before  the  persevering  I  It  is  tMrJ;, 
my  young  friend,  honest,  earnest  vtork  which 
accomplishes  the  greatest  and  best  resalts  in 
the  various  spheres  of  human  industry. 

Genius  certainly  can  do  much,  but  it  is 
dUigerU  toork  which  is  the  surest  element  of 
success. 

The  spirit  of  **  I  can't "  never  moved  the 
wheels  of  progress  and  dviUzation  one  inch 
forward,  because  it  shrinks  back  fh>m  ventor- 
ing  into  the  unknown  or  attempting  the  untri- 
ed. Where,  think  you,  would  be  the  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  this  age  values 
so  highly — such  for  instance  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  spinning-jenny,  the  locomotive,  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  sewing-machine,  the 
photograph — if  that  sentiment  in  the  great 
minds  that  brought  them  to  light  had  been 
that  of  "I  can't?" 

There  is  no  encouragement,  no  hope,  na 
cheerAil  energy,  no  force,  no  struggle,  in  '^I 
can't,"  only  a  sodden,  downcast^  gloomy, 
petulant  disposition,  which  demoralizes  and 
disheartens.  They  who  are  a  drag  on  the 
world,  as  they  are  an  annoyance  and  a  weight 
to  their  friends  and  associates,  are  those 
who  have  suffered  the  '*  I  can't "  spirit  to  get 
the  upper  hand  in  their  characters,  and  so 
influence  for  the  worst  their  minds  and  bodies. 

A  while  ago  I  read  a  good  story  somewhere, 
which  well  illustrates  the  point  I  would  enfproe 
in  the  few  sentences  above  given,  and  which  I 
will  relate  as  I  remember  it 

Tommy  was  a  New  England  boy,  the  eldest 
son  of  a  widow  living  in  humble  circumstances 
near  Boston.  Naturally  bright  and  active,  he 
was  much  beloved  and  indulged  at  home  by 
his  motlier  and  sisters.  In  fact,  they  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing  nearly  everything  for 
him,  until  he  thought  that  he  could  not  bring  a 
pail  of  water  fh>m  the  cistern  to  the  house,  or 
black  his  boots,  himself.  One  evening  an 
uncle,  who  was  usually  appealed  to  by 
Tommy's  mother  whenever  she  needed  some 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs,  came  to 
the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
said :  '*  By  the  way,  sister,  it  li  time  that  boy 
of  yours  was  doing  something  for  himself.  He 
must  be  fifteen  years  old  now,  and  that  is  about 
the  right  i^e  for  a  lad  to  get  a  good  clerk- 
ship." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  William,"  faltered  the  lady, 
'*  but  I'm  afhud  he's  hardly  strong  enough  to 
take  and  keep  an  errand-boy's  place.    Ton 
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know  bia  coDBUtation  hu  always  been  delicate 
— beudee,  we  can't  think  ot  parting  witlt  Iiim 
jet." 

"  Tat,  tnt,  tlie  bay's  as  strong  and  liear^  as 
tUne-lenths  of  tlioM  of  his  age  now  in  stores 
eaniag  good  wages.  He's  been  home  too 
much,  and  needs  some  of  the  outer  world's 
dtsdpiine  to  develop  and  make  a  man  of  liim ; 
and  in  mf  opinion,  if  sometliing  is  not  done 
•oon,  he'll  be  spoiled,  and  amount  to  nothing." 


"  Well,  brother,"  said  the  widow  with  a  half 
•ob,  "  70a  know  beat  abont  these  things,  but 
do  ti7  10  get  poor  Tommy  a  good,  easy  place — 
I  wouldn't  have  him  knocked  about  for  the 
world." 

The  pnident  ancle  fbnnd  a  place  for  his 
nephew  in  the  office  of  a  Mend,  Hr.  Shaw,  of 
Borton,  and  the  anxious  mother,  after  filling 
Tommy  oat  in  the  t>est  s^le  her  narrow  clr- 
wmtatancei  aflarded,  accompanied  him  lo  the 
d^  and  caHed  on  the  gentleman.  After  intro- 
fudng  hcnelf  and  Tommy,  she  said :  "  I  hope, 
rir,  that  the  work  my  son  will  have  to  do  here 
maj  oot  prore  too  much  for  )iis  sti-eagth." 
"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  on  that  account,  dear 
madam,"  Mid  Ur.  Shaw,  who  at  once  appreci- 
ated the  condition  of  things ;  "  my  require- 
maiu  will  not  be  seTerc,  and  besides,  I  will 
prmnise  yon  that  whatever  he  can't  do.  Til  do 
for  him." 

After  some  further  talk  the  widow  departed, 
well  latiiified  with  her  son's  employer.    At  the 


close  of  the  day,  when  it  was  time  to  leave  the 
office,  Mr.  Shaw  said  to  Tommy, "  I  want  yon 
to  be  here  bright  and  early  to-morrow_moming, 
to  open  the  office,  make  the  Are,  and  sweep 
out,  and  have  everything  shining  by  the  time 
I  show  myself." 
"  Y«8,  sir,"  answered  Tommy. 
When  Hr.  Shaw  showed  himself  the  next 
morning,  nothing  had  been  done.    There  was 
no 'fire,  and  (he  titter  of  yesterday  still  cumbered 
the  floor,  while  Tommy  stood  in  the 
midst,  looking  helpless  and  tearful. 

"Howisthis,Tommyr"hesaid,"why 
have  yon  not  done  as  I  requested  t " 
"Oh,  I  can't,  air;  I  can't" 
"  Well,  don't  cry  about  It,"  said  Mr, 
Shaw.  "  I  told  your  mother,  you  know, 
that  what  you  eovtdm'f  do,  I'd  do  for 
you."  And  Mr.  Shaw  went  U>  work, 
and  in  a  Ji^  ttad  a  tiright  fire  crackling 
In  the  grate,  and  things  cleaned  np  so 
that  the  office  looked  ^eerfhl  and  a^ 
tractive.  Tommy  concluded  that  he 
had  found  a  splendid  sitnadon. 

At  night,  when  they  were  leaving,  Mr. 
Shaw  said,  "  Now,  my  boy,  let  me  see 
what  yon  can  do  to-morrow  morning 
toward  cleaning  up  and  fixing  things." 

The  next  day,  however,  the  same  pro-  - 

gramme  was  repealed,  the  clerk  doing 

nothing  more  than  looking  on  while  the 

master  put  the  office  in  order  fbr  busi* 

nesa    Then  at  night  Mr.  Shaw  said ; 

"  Tommy,  you  must  have  learned  by 

this  time  how  to  make  the  fire,  dust  and 

Hweepout  To-morrowmominglintendtotake 

a  horseback-ride  after  breakfitst,  uid  will  not  txi 

down  as  early  as  usual    Can  yon  not  promise 

to  have  everything  in  order  when  I  come  t " 

"I  guess  so,"  answered  Tommy.     But  the 

next  morning  Mr.  Shaw  made  his  appearance, 

riding-whip  in  hand,  on  a  scene  scarcely  dif- 

erent  ttom  that  of  the  two  previous  mornings. 

"  Here,  Tommy,  take  this,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  in 

a  pleasant  lone,  extending  the  whip  to  him, 

"  and  give  yourself  a  good  tmtmcing." 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  sir ;  I  can't,"  whined  Tommy. 

"Well,  don't  cry,  my  boy.     I  told  yonr 

moUier,  as  you   remember,  that  what  you 

couldn't  do,  I'd  do  (br  you." 

So  Hr.  Bhaw  did  for  Tommy  what  Tommy 
couldn't  do  for  himself,  and  doubtless  did  it 
well,  fbr  Tommy  never  said  "  I  can't "  to  him 
again,  and  found  himself  quite  equal  (O  the 
task  of  making  a  good  fire  and  sweeping  the 
office  la  the  morning  before  Mr.  Shaw  entered 
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attention,  they  most  be  short,  pointed,  tnithftil,  and  npon  subjects  of  vital  interest. 


YOUNG-WOMANHOOD  IN  AMERICA 


ENGLISH  girls  have  more  liberty  of  action 
than  French  girls,  and  the  American  girl 
has  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  the  English 
girl.  Upon  her  has  been  laid  less  of  moral  and 
physical  restraint  than  npon  the  other  two. 
This  is  why  her  head  is  held  so  high.  This  is 
why  her  eye  is  so  keen  and  her  voice  so  inci- 
sive. She  is  ftill  of  uncontrolled  and  undevel- 
oped power.  If  she  lack  the  balance,  the  even 
force  of  the  English  girl,  and  the  sinuousness 
and  skill  of  the  young  French  woman,  she  has 
qualities  which  are  generally  lacking  in  both 
of  them,  and  which  to  her  are  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  present  state  of  American  social 
existence.  She  has  force  of  will,  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  fearless  spirit 

American  young  girls  in  their  teens,  all  over 
the  country,  are  distinguished  by  certain  general 
characteristics  which,  though  superficial,  give 
some  index  to  national  character.  Nobody  has 
ever  called  them  stupid.  Their  bright  eyes, 
rather  attenuated  features,  and  undue  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  all  attest  their 
mental  precocity.  The  growing  girl  is  tor- 
mented by  (he  wish  to  dress  better,  and  to  be 
prettier  and  more  popular  with  the  boys  than 
any  of  the  other  girls  of  her  circle. 

Such  are  the  aspirations  which  come  between 
her  and  the  pages  of  her  French  Grammar  and 
tlie  perplexities  of  piano  practising.  But  she 
knows  that  French  and  the  piano  are  to  be,  in 
some  dim  way,  adjuncts  of  that  conquering 
career  which  she  believes  that  the  ftiture  holds 
out  to  her;  and  so  she  forces  her  unwil- 
ling mind  to  take  in  Just  enough  of  these  and 
other  kindred  tasks  to  enable  her  to  pass  muster 
creditably.  This  is  not  hard,  because  she  is 
naturally  quick,  if  not  deep.  For  the  rest,  her 
time  is  divided  between  amateur  flirtations, 
anxiety  about  the  smallness  of  her  waist,  the 
length,  color,  and  waviness  of  her  hair,  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  complexion;  ardent  aspira- 
tions after  expensive  Jewelry,  writing  senti- 
mental letters  to  school-friends,  and  resolving 
the  problem  of  getting  her  foot— naturally  small 
and  delicate,  as  a  mle — into  a  shoe  one  or  two 
sizes  too  small  for  it,  according  to  her  capacity 


for  physical  torture.  One  thing  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  enumerate.  Considering  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  her  occupations,  she  manages  to  do 
an  immense  amount  of  light  reading.  Notiiing 
in  the  sensational  line  comes  amiss  to  her, 
from  the  daily  paper  to  the  last  new  novel. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  anybody  nor  of  anything. 
Her  complacency  and  her  self-possession  are 
unalterable.  She  has  an  aplomb  which  an 
English  woman  does  not  acquire  till  she  is 
forty.  Diffidence  in  the  society  of  her  elders  is 
unknown  to  her.  She  is  always  sticking  in 
her  word  upon  every  subject  that  comes  up  in 
conversation — whether  it  be  the  origin  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  age  of  the  Sphynx,  the  pre-Ad- 
amlte  structure,  the  authenticity  of  the  man  in 
the  moon,  the  present  state  of  Europe,  opera- 
tions in  Wall  Street,  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
the  Suez  Canal,  or  Mrs.  Wiggles'  last  hop. 
And  on  each  and  all  of  these  subjects,  and  a 
great  tnany  others,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
she  has  an  opinion  of  her  own,  which  she  is 
sure  is  better  than  that  of  anybody  else. 

When  tliis  irrepressible  girl  gets  a  little  older, 
and  begins  to  investigate  the  subject  of  her 
Rights  and  Wrongs,  what  can  you  expect? 
When  she  gets  to  thinking  about  these  matters, 
you  may  prepare  yourself  to  hear  from  her. 
Curiously  enough,  up  to  the  epoch  when  she 
begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  of  her 
Rights  and  Wrongs,  she  invariably  regards  man 
as  her  humble  servant,  who  is  to  be  on  hand  to 
escort  her  to  operas  and  concerts,  ask  her  to 
waltz,  or  make  one  at  croquet,  pick  up  her 
handkerchief,  carry  her  bundles,  keep  a  seat  for 
her  in  the  cars,  and  give  it  up  enthusiastically 
the  moment  she  makes  her  appearance,  allow 
her  to  flirt  with  him  till  she  is  tired  of  flirting, 
and  then  offer  her  a  home  as  luxurious  as  his 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  allow  her  to  do 
pretty  much  as  she  pleases  ever  afterward ! 
All  at  once  she  awakens  to  the  conviction  that 
the  aforesaid  man  is  a  tyrant,  and  that  she  is 
his  slave.  Remember,  that  I  am  not  talking  of  • 
the  one-in-a-hundred  sort  of  young  woman — 
who  is  really  superior,  and  who,  though  pro- 
gressive, has  right  ideas  on  the  woman  question, 
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— but  of  the  common  nm.  I  am  very  sony  to 
say  that  the  ordinaiy  young  woman  doesn't 
awaken  to  the  eonyiction  that  man  is  a  tyrant 
and  that  she  is  his  slave  until  she  has  had  "  a 
diaappouitmenV*  or  is  tired  of  flirting,  or  until 
pickles  and  pies,  tight  corsets  and  tight  boots, 
heavy  chignons  and  thin  clothing,  vrant  of  suf- 
ficient phyncal  exercise,  and  want  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  wholesome  mental  labor  have  made 
her  misanthropic,  or  dyspeptic,  or  nervous. 

Formerly,  when  young  women  were  tired  of 
flirting,  or  from  one  reason  or  another  remained 
single,  or  became  bilious  and  dyspeptic,  they 
used  to  take  to  sewing  societies.  Kow,  they 
take  to  l^sturing,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
about  their  Rights  and  their  Wrongs.  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  cast  contumely  upon  the  new  reform 
among  women,  which,  in  many  ways,  is  so 
noble  and  good;  but  I  wish  that  the  young 
women  who  make  up  their  minds  that  it  is 
their  first  duty  to  devote  themselves  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  Woman's  Rights  problem,  would 
not  talk  so  much,  and  so  loudly,  and  so  shrilly, 
and  so  aggressively  about  it. 

They  can  all  be  reformers  in  private,  but  not 
one  of  them  in  ten  thousand  is  called  upon  to 
be  a  reformer  in  public.  The  nature  of  the 
work  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  de- 
mands example  rather  than  precept ;  and  the 
young  woman  who  neglects  her  personal  ap- 
pearance and  her  duties  as  a  private  individual 
or  member  of  a  family,  to  attend  conventions, 
write  essays,  and  promulgate  her  personal 
opinions  on  every  possible  occasion,  both  in 
pablic  and  in  private,  is  just  as  obnoxious  as 
the  girl  who  spends  all  her  waking  hours  in 
rubbing  cosmetics  on  her  face,  dressing,  shop- 
]nng,  and  doing  the  '*  German.'' 

lliere  is  a  great  vitality  of  will  in  the  Amer- 
ican girl  of  the  Period,  which  is  too  oflen  per- 
verted into  wrong  channels,  or  frittered  away 
on  unworthy  objects. 

She  is  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  Infi- 
iidy  more  so  than  the  women  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  now  she  wants  to  be  at  work,  but 
she  hardly  knows  what  she  wants  to  do,  and 
when  she  thinks  she  does,  she  finds  that  she 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it  I  blame  her  ed- 
acation  for  that,  and  not  herself.  But  I  blame 
her  for  ignoring  the  old  land-marks  in  the  his- 
tory oi  the  lives  of  the  women  of  past  ages,  and 
for  demanding  new  lights  to  walk  by,  without 
first  pausing  to  make  trial  of  the  old  ones,  to 
prove  if  they  be  not  sufficient  lamps  for  her 
feet,  before  she  clamors  about  the  darkness  and 
the  straitness  of  the  path  before  her.   I  blame 


her  for  not  endeavoring  to  learn  thoroughly 
that  which  she  undertakes  to  learn ;  for  not 
domg  thoroughly  what  she  undertakes  to  do ; 
for  not  first  testing  by  practice  that  which  she 
is  so  eager  to  preach  to  others.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  presents  so  many 
distinct  types  of  young- womanhood,  both  phys- 
ically and  intellectually,  as  our  own.  There 
is  Uie  New  England  gu-l,  witli  her  fiiir,  clear 
complexion,  vivid  color,  light-brown  hair,  and 
keen  blue  eyes.  Generally  there  is  in  her  phys- 
ical structure  a  too  great  predisposition  to 
make  bone.  Her  mind  is  better  balanced  and 
her  intellectual  culture  more  complete  and  of 
a  higher  tone  than  that  of  the  average  women 
of  the  other  States.  There  is  the  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  girl,  in  nine  Cases  out  of  ten  better 
shaped  than  her  Boston  sister,  and  with  a  bet- 
ter taste  in  dress,  and  a  greater  bias  toward 
the  lighter  accomplishments.  Then  there  is 
the  Western  girl,  from  Chicago,  perhaps,  who 
has  bright  eyes  and  a  wide-awake  expression, 
but  who  is  likely  to  have  a  certain  crudity  in 
her  physical  conformation,  and  who  may  not 
have  the  finished  mental  culture  of  the  Boston 
maiden  nor  the  grace  of  the  Middle  States  girl ; 
but  who  has  a  certain  fresh  and  undisciplined 
mental  vigor  of  her  own ;  a  refreshing  origin- 
ality— an  exuberance  of  speech  and  spirits, 
which  is  expressed  in  every  word  and  move- 
ment ;  whose  head  is  fhll  of  all  the  new  no- 
tions about  progress  and  reform,  and  who  is 
always  first  among  women  to  take  up  with 
novel  ideas.  Then  there  is  the  Southern  girl, 
oftenest  fascinating  with  a  certain  dangerous 
physical  beauty,  but  taken  in  the  average,  alas  I 
too  often  behind  all  the  others  in  the  way  of 
mental  culture ;  for  she  is  as  slothful  of  habit 
as  she  is  passionate  of  Nature.  Like  all  igno- 
rant people,  she  is  extremely  bigoted,  blind  to 
proof,  deaf  to  appeal,  obtuse  to  reasoning  when 
she  has  once  espoused  a  cause.  But  she  has  a 
reckless,  generouSrineonsiderate  courage  in  the 
defense  of  anything  tliat  is  dear  to  her,  which 
must  excite  our  admiration,  even  when  we 
condemn  her  coarse.  She  is  singularly  fear- 
less and  independent,  and  tliese  are  golden 
qualities  when  rightly  disciplined;  and  what 
she  needs  fbr  the  development  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  her  Is  a  better  moral  and  mental 
trainhig.  As  to  the  New  York  girl  of  the  av- 
erage class,  she  Is  oftenest  pretty — or  would  be, 
were  she  not  spoiled  by  high  living,  which 
sometimes  makes  her  fat  and  puffy,  and  by 
late  hours,  which  leave  wrinkles  around  her 
eyes  before  she  is  twent}'-three.  Her  natural 
cai>acity  for  improvement  is  unlimited;  her 
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natural  physical  advantages  very  great  But 
too  often  you  see  stamped  upon  her  pretty  face 
the  evidence  of  a  gross  materialism  in  thought 
and  feeling,  which  is  very  repelling  in  so  young 
a  woman.  The  chief  foes  to  her  mental  and 
spiritual  improvement  are:  too  much  Broad- 
way, too  much  of  Stewart^s  up-town  store,  too 
much  "  G^man,"  and  altogether  too  much  of  a 
rattle-and-dash  sort  of  life.  Every  means^  of 
intellectual  and  physical  development  is  ready 
at  her  hand ;  but  she  never  has  time  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  soul-lulling  routine  of  her  set 
She  lives  in  a  sort  of  Maelstrom,  find  grows  old 
before  she  has  ever  once  had  time  to  sit  down 
and  have  one  serious  thinking-spell  all  by  her- 
self. 

She  has  one  glaring  physical  defect,  however, 
which  is  unpardonable — it  is  her  walk.  It  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  young  women  of 
New  York  city,  that  while,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, they  all  know  how  to  play  the  piano,  to 
sing,  and  to  dance,  not  one  in  a  hundred  among 
them  knows  how  to  walk  decently  and  natu- 
rally. It  is  time  a  walking  school  for  women 
should  be  started  in  this  city. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  large  cities  that  we  must 
look  for  our  ideal  of  the  average  young  woman 
of  any  one  of  the  sections  which  those  cities 
represent  Cities  are  to  women  what  hot- 
houses are  to  flowers.  There  is  a  sort  of  forced 
growth  —  a  certain  exaggeration  of  peculiar 
natural  qualities,  which  the  healthier  life  of  the 
country  is  devoid  of.  To  our  country  homes 
we  must  look  for  that  development  of  much 
that  is  sweetest,  soundest,  and  healthiest  in 
young- womanhood ;  which  only  a  quiet,  natu- 
ral, well-ordered,  and  cheerful  life  in  constant 
proximity  to  God  through  Nature  can  give. 

**  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen;" And  in  many  of  our  pleasant  village  or 
country  homes  there  are,  at  this  hour,  rare  and 
lovely  young  women  who  are  in  every  respect 
sources  <si  pride  to  those  around  them — who 
are  beautifhl  morally,  intellectually,  and  phys- 
ically. Some  of  these  rare  plants  thrive  in 
our  city  homea,  under  Judicious  treatment ;  but 
oftener  they  flourish  best  in  out-of-the-way 
places  that  the  world  does  not  know  much  of. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  emotional 
organization  of  the  average  American  ^rl  is 
that  she  seems  to  be  deficient  in  tenderness, — 
tenderness  for  fathers,  brothers,  mothers,  and 
sisters;  tenderness,  too,  for  little  children, 
tenderness  is  an  essentially  feminine  quality, 
which  is  shown  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  tri- 
fling in  themselves,  but  which  are  true  indices 
of  the  state  of  the  affectiona.    The  American 


girl  seems  to  scorn  sentiment  as  a  weakness 
unless  it  be  lavished  upon  some  confidential 
friend  of  her  own  sex,  or  ui>on  a  lover. 

Now,  tenderness  is  the  talisman  which  keeps 
the  atmosphere  of  the  family  circle  at  a  sum- 
mery temperature  in  all  seasons.  Tenderness 
is  the  quality  which  gives  sweetness  \o  tlie 
voice,  soilness  to  the  eye,  and  gentleness  to  the 
hand.  It  is  the  exuberant  overflow  of  a  true, 
womanly  nature.  Alas  I  that  the  young  voices 
of  our  girls  should  so  often  lack  sweetness! 
Shakspeare  says  something  about  a  low  and 
gentle  voice  being  a  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman,  which  has  elicited  the  applause  of  the 
world  ever  since  it  was  uttered — that  their 
bright  eyes  should  lack  softness,  and  their  deli- 
cate hands  gentleness  1 

I  think  this  springs  from  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  American  girl  is  not  an  har- 
monious one.  Indeed,  the  term  "  girl,"  when 
applied  to  her,  seems  a  misnomer,  for  she  ap- 
pears to  pass  with  one  bound  from  childhood 
into  womanhood;  and  the  "maidenhood"  so 
beautifully  described  by  Longfellow  in  his  po- 
em, is  too  rarely  hers.  Where  is  the  gracefully 
uncertain  step,  the  wavering  figure,  the  droop- 
ing head,  the  forehead  that  inclines,  like  a 
freshly  budded  lily,  downward,  tlie  vailed  eye, 
and  the  frequent  blush  which  we  associate 
with  early  girlhood  ? 

The  development  of  the  inner  nature  seems 
also  to  lack  something.  If  at  all  intellectual, 
our  young  woman  is  altogether  too  prone  to 
cultivate  her  intellect  at  the  expense  of  her 
heart;  too  prone,  also,  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  appearance  than  to  the  reality 
of  things.  Home  duties  and  home  aflections 
do  not  take  that  prominent  place  in  her  life  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  And — to  come 
to  the  gist  of  the  matter— I  would  be  glad  to 
see  in  lusr  more  devoutness,  more  spontaneity 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  bigoted  or  formal 
adherence  to  any  special  creed,  nor  an}*  rigid 
keeping  to  certain  set  forms ;  I  mean  that  con- 
Btant  sense  of  God's  presence,  that  implicit  faith 
in  his  power  and  love,  which  is  not  the  result 
of  reasoning,  but  which  comes  naturally  to  a 
wholesome  and  unsophisticated  nature;  that 
silent  and  secret  striving  after  purity  and  holi- 
ness, and  charity,  in  tliought  and  feeling,  which 
make  the  outer  life  of  a  true  woman  so  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon,  though  she  never,  by  spoken 
word,  assert  her  religious  opinions. 

This  constant  and  involuntary  lifting  of  the 
heart  Godward,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  is  the 
essence  of  all  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  set  forms.  NeTertheless,  the  presence  or 
the  abeence  of  this  emotion  fashions,  more  than 
anythii^  else,  the  acta  and  the  habits  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  of  eyeiy  woman.  The  spirit  c^ 
the  age  oecillatea  between  skepticism  and  a 
higher  type  of  religion  than  has  heretofore  been 
pcasible  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  In  the 
small,  slight  hand  of  joang-woraanhood  lies 
the  religions  destiny  of  the  nineteenth  century.. 
If  she  tend  toward  materialism  and  unbelief^ 
who  shaU  saye  us  fh>m  that  toward  which  we 
are  now  drifting?  Especially  does  the  respon- 
sibility rest  upon  young  women  as  proepectiye 
wives  and  mothers.  We  are  very  fast  becom- 
ing a  generation  of  little  faith,  believing  only 
in  what  we  see,  and  not  in  half  of  tliat.  This 
may  be  all  verj  clever  and  very  astute ;  but 
it  is  very  dreary  to  experience  and  to  think 
about  Ours  is  so  fast  becoming  such  a  pro- 
saic, matter-of-fi&ct  life,  with  all  the  poetry  and 
the  religion  flattened  out  of  it 

Plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  to  drink,  and  plenty 
to  wear!  Ctold  and  diamonds,  and  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  a  land  running  over  with  fat- 
ness, and  starvation  of  heart  and  soull  Wc 
keep  up  such  an  incessant  gabbling  about  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
that  we  never  have  time  enough  for  conscien- 
tions  thought— none  for  the  development  of 
feeling,  with  all  our  preternatural  acuteness 
and  sharpness  in  worldly  mattens.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  which  our  young  women  are 
called  ui>on  to  counteract,  instead  of  helping 
along. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  fine  feeling  now- 
a-days,  and  so  little  living  up  to  the  mark. 
When  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  done,  it  is 
time  to  become  suspicious  of  the  utility  of  talk; 
and  this  is  the  Age  of  Talk — ^more  so  than  any 
other  age  has  ever  been.  Kot  a  man  or  woman 
of  mscan  get  an  idea  into  our  heads  but  straight- 
way it  drives  us  as  mad  as  if  it  were  a  hornet 
buzzmg  about  in  our  brains,  and  we  rush  fran- 
tically to  the  rostrum  to  proclaim  it  for  the 
edification  of  all  other  men  and  women,  instead 
of  quietly  acting  it  out  in  our  lives. 

There^s  enough  and  to  spare  of  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept;  but  too  little 


living  up  to  our  own  preaching — too  little  of 
firm  and  quiet  teaching  by  example  rather  than 
by  woitis.  Where  are  our  still,  strong  men  ? 
Where  are  our  meek  and  quiet  women  ?  Oh ! 
young  woman  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  I  be- 
seech you  to  think  of  these  things  I  Make  a 
little  pause  in  the  braiding  of  fisdse  chignons,  in 
the  preparation  of  costly  garments,  the  donning 
of  tinsel  jewelry,  and  the  raising  of  your  voice 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  commune  for  a  while 
apart  with  your  own  heart  Set  up  for  your- 
self an  ideal  of  pure  and  perfect  womanhood, 
and  do  not  altpw  the  liberalistic  tendencies  of 
the  day  to  cause  you  to  depart  from  it  Don't 
forget  what  Shakspeare  says  about  the  low 
and  gentle  voice  in  woman :  don't  forget  what 
a  certain  quaint  old  book  says  about  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  and  about  virtue  being  better 
than  rubies.  Don't  forget  how  dear  the  white- 
ness of  the  lily  is  to  the  heart  of  man,  because 
it  emblems  meek  purity ;  nor  how  we  love  the 
violet,  because  it  is  associated  with  modesty. 
And  no  matter  what  you  do,  or  where  you  go, 
resolve  that  you  will  never  part  with  these 
three  attributes  of  a  perfect  womanhood— 
purity,  meekness,  and  modesty.  They  are 
never  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  stronger 
virtues  which  you  may  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise. 

Young  American  women  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  hear  themselves  praised,  that  they  are 
but  ill  prepared  for  censure.  They  are  the 
spoiled  darlings  of  tlie  world.  But  living  in  a 
country  where  more  consideration  is  given  to 
women  than  in  any  other,  they  should  reflect 
that  more  is  expected  of  them  than  of  any 
other  women.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
should  be  pretty,  and  dress  tasteflilly,  and  talk 
glibly.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  they  should  go 
about  making  a  noise  in  the  world  which  they 
propose  to  reform.  The  height  and  the  depth 
and  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  true  woman- 
hood is  higher  and  deeper  and  longer  and 
broader  than  this. 

I  would  like  to  write  in  letters  of  flre,  that 
would  never  die  out,  before  the  eyes  of  every 
American  girl:  In  all  things,  beware  of  supbr- 
FiciALiTT.  Howard  Ol^ndon, 


-♦♦> 


Bathiko  in  God's  Loyb. — ^As  a  man,  fever- 
ed all  day  from  heat  and  dust,  at  last  throws 
himself  into  the  ocean  U>  cleanse  and  refresh 
hhnself;  and  comes  out  another  man ;  bo,  driven 


and  tossed  about  by  questions  in  relation  to 
life's  pressing  duties,  we  may  bathe  ourselves  in 
the  ocean  of  God's  love,  and  rise  prepared 
with  new  zeal  for  new  labor. — Beeeher, 
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THE  AMERICAI^  OFFICE-SEEKER. 


OFFICE-SEEKING  is  the  eyil  genins  of  all 
governments. 

It  is  the  troubling  and  disturbing  spirit  that 
makes  uneasy  the  head  that  wears  the  crown ; 
ttiat  unsettles  the  supposed  security  of  the 
empire ;  that  breaks  up  states,  unseats  states- 
men, and  holds  the  world  in  constant  agitation. 
Office-seeking^^strife  for  position — ^has  led  to 
all  the  wars  which  history  tells  of,  and  the 
desolation  and  ruin  it  has  wrought  is  not  with- 
in human  computing.  * 

In  the  Eastern  worid,  among  the  grand  old 
kingdoms  and  monarchies,  the  history  of  the 
wars,  and  revolutions,  and  domestic  outbreaks 
is  the  history  of  offlce-seeking.  In  America 
this  is  different  We  have  had  rebellions  of 
various  magnitudes,  and  a  gigantic  civil  war, 
but  the  history  of  these  does  not  constitute  the 
history  of  offlce-seeking  in  the  United  States, 
nor  does  it  convey  any  intelligible  idea  of  that 
nuisance— peculiar  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment— which  has  grown  into  such  grand  pro- 
portions, and  not  only  become  chronic,  but 
seriously  contagious.  Its  increase  is  a  cause 
for  alarm  to  the  real  patriots  who  are  occupy- 
ing influential  positions,  and  there  are  fears 
that  the  efforts  of  tlie  government  will  soon 
have  to  be  directed  to  putting  down  the 
myriads  of  cormorants  that  have  sprung  up 
with  the  expectation  of  fattening  upon  the 
people,  in  order  to  save  the  government  and 
the  people  from  utter  annihilation. 

Under  our  republican  system  of  government 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  invested 
witii  the  disposition  of  almost  unlimited 
patronage,  and,  as  the  countiy  has  grown,  as 
the  people  have  increased,  and  the  business  of 
the  government  magnified,  this  patronage  has 
been  decidedly  augmented,  until  it  is  now,  in 
the  hands  of  expert  manipulators,  a  vast  po- 
litical machine,  with  which  candidates  are 
made  available,  are  nominated,  and  with  which 
elections  are  controlled. 

Office  and  offlce-seeking  have  always  beoa 
the  cause  of  much  agitation  and  disturbance 
with  the  various  Presidential  administrationa, 
but  they  have  never  so  thoroughly  occupied 
the  attention  and  study  of  the  Executive  as 
during  the  later  years  of  our  existence.  No 
sooner  had  the  government  been  put  in  run- 
ning order,  with  General  Washington  at  its 
head,  than  there  began  a  siege  for  office.  The 
country  was  poor,  the  people  impoverished 
fh)m  a  long  war,  and  those  who  could  secure 
an  income  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  their 


fiunilies  from  suffering  were  fortunate.    With 
such  a  c<mdition  of  things  there  could  be  do 
wonder  there  were  many  applicants  for  the 
very  few  Federal  offices  whidi  the  first  Presi- 
dent  had  at  his  disposal.    But  there  were  many 
patriots  in  those  days.    They  had  proven  their 
right  to  be  trusted  by  their  devotion  and  cour- 
age during  a  severe  struggle,  and  Washington, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  anxiety  for 
harmony,  had   little  difficulty  in   making  a 
judicious  and  amicable  allotment  of  patront^. 
Jealousies,  however,  soon  e^rung  up,  and  the 
administration  was  severely  criticised  and  de- 
nounced, much  after  the  manner  of  the  present 
day,  certainly  quite  as  severely.    It  was  at  tliis 
time  Washington  discovered  that  men  loved 
office  better  than  they  loved  their  country,  and 
he  gave  warning  of  this  in  his  farewell  address. 
He  saw  what  a  strife  there  was  for  place ;  how 
tricky  device  and  open  dishonesty  were  prac- 
ticed by  those  out  of  power  seeking  to  possess 
it,  and  of  those  in  office  seeking  to  retain  it 
It  was  simply  a  clear  realization  of  the  teach- 
ings of  history  firom  the  very  beginning  of  all 
government 

Under  the  first  Adams  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Thomas  Jefierson  the  office- 
seeking  mania  was  more  noted  than  befora 
Many  people  had  come  to  look  upon  even  the 
pettiest  office-holder  as  one  of  wonderful 
power,  whose  position  and  influence  was 
univei-sally  coveted.  The  keen  and  shrewd 
management  on  the  part  of  the  second  and 
third  Presidents,  both  of  whom  had  more 
regard  for  the  people  and  the  government  than 
for  the  office-seekers,  only  prevented  an  open 
disturbance. 

Jefferson  was  succeeded  by  Madison,  who 
served  two  terms.  It  was  during  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  famous  Hartford  Convention- 
instigated  by  a  pernicious  spirit  and  ambition 
for  power — ^was  held.  The  members  of  this 
seditious  body  broke  forth  in  open  oppositioa 
to  the  administration  of  President  Madison, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  render  assistance  to 
the  British  army  during  the  war  between 
England  and  America  in  1812.  The  whole 
ambition  of  these  disturbers  was  to  break  up 
and  destroy  the  strength  of  those  in  authority 
that  they  themselves  might  get  at  the  spoils. 
They  failed  in  this,  however,  as  the  people  had 
no  sympathy  with  them,  and  had  not  become 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  destructive  agitation  of 
office-seekers. 
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The  ambitious  patriots  became  very  quiet 
after  this,  and  President  Monroe  experienced 
no  tronble.  But  it  proved  only  to  be  the  calm 
Trhieh  precedes  the  storm,  as  the  manipnlations 
of  the  office-seekers  during  the  Presidential 
contest  in  1884  between  John  Qnincy  Adams 
and  Andrew  Jackson  Invested  that  canvass 
with  such  an  exdtlng  and  partisan  spirit  as 
the  country  had  never  then  seen.  The  election 
of  Adams,  however,  rendered  it  certain  there 
would  be  little  change  in  the  existing  Fedend 
oflkials,  and  the  "  irrepressible  outs  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  campaign  which  was  to 
decide  the  snccesdon,  leaving  Mr.  Adams  a 
qmet  and  peaceable  administration. 

In  18S8  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  This  event  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  administration.  There  was 
a  Bweeping  change  in  almost  every  office; 
those  who  had  held  place  under  the  previous 
admhiistration  being  unceremoniously  dis- 
miised  to  make  room  for  the  friends  of  the 
new  administration.  Those  who  had  rend««d 
Biost  assistance  in  electing  Jackson,  received 
tbe  best  positions,  and  the  precedent  then 
established  is  recognized  to  the  present  time. 
Btili,  with  all  the  opponents  turned  out,  Uiere 
were  not  half  enough  positions  within  the  gift 
of  the  President  to  satisfy  those  who  sought 
them,  and  the  disappointed  ones  threatened 
the  gruff  old  President  with  every  conceiv- 
able evil  and  pexaecution;  but  as  he  had  been 
Jadicious  in  rewarding  his  supporters  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

All  the  way  down  through  the  administra- 
tions of  Van  Biuren,  and  Tyler,  and  Filhnore, 
sod  Fierce,  and  Buchanan,  this  interminable 
Kramble  for  office  was  kept  up,  until  it  culniin- 
tted  hi  a  fearful  outbreak  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lincoln.  The  land  at 
this  time  literally  swarmed  with  office-seekers, 
and  they  congregated  in  Washington  from 
ereiy  part  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  in- 
telligent and  educated  people  who  might  have 
made  good  citizens,  had  given  up  all  legitimate 
pursoits  and  thrown  themselves  body  and  soul 
into  the  seething  mass  of  cormorant  stragglers 
for  office.  So  anxious  were  people  for  place 
that  hundreds  devoted  thehr  last  cent  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  Federal  capi- 
tal, and  slier  reachuig  there  were  subjected  to 
the  greatest  sufferings  from  anxiety  and  want  of 
fiuidB.  There  were  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
apfdicants  for  eadi  position ;  and  as  all  could 
aetbe  aooommodated,  many  poor,  deluded  polr 

^tidaaa  were  compelled  to  enlist  in  the  armies 


then  forming,  to  save  themselves  from  starva- 
tion. Such  a  wild  and  wholesale  rushing  for 
uncertainties  by  sane  people  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  credit ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
and  will  remain  as  a  fact  in  our  history. 

Presidents  Johnson  and  Grant  eadi  exi>eri- 
enced  sufferings  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
office-seekers;  no  administration  has  yet  es- 
caped their  importunities,  and  none  is  likely  to 
so  long  as  encouragement,  as  at  present,  is 
given  this  class  of  disturi)ers.  Within  a  few 
years  a  large  number  of  additional  offices  have 
been  created  1K>  satisfy  their  demands,  but  the 
more  offices  there  are,  tlie  more  self-sacrificing 
patriots  there  are  coming  to  the  surface  to  fill 
them. 

Verily  this  is  a  nation  of  office-holders. 

Politicians  no  longer  appeal  to  the  people, 
during  an  election  canvass,  to  vote  as  shall  be 
best  for  the  people  and  the  country,  but  they 
appeal  in  behalf  of  themselves,  because  **  they 
have  an  eye  ^  upon  this  or  that  office,  and  it  is 
of  more  importance  they  should  attain  the 
position  than  that  anything  should  be  done  to 
ftarther  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

People  no  longer  seek  to  qualify  themselves 
for  office  that  they  may  perform  its  duties  as  it 
was  intended  they  should  be  performed.  He 
who  seeks  office  now,  does  not  do  it  that  lie 
may  serve  the  state  or  serve  the  people ;  he 
does  it  simply  to  serve  himself.  He  seeks  it  for 
the  honor  of  the  name  thereto  attaclted,  and 
for  the  opportunity,  which  nearly  all  public 
positions  afford,  of  bettering  himself  pecuni- 
arily. 

After  all,  more  men  have  been  ruined  than 
made  by  office.  It  has  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence which  forever  unfits  a  person  for  other 
t>ursuits.  It  destroys  his  worth  as  a  citizen, 
and  renders  him  almost  incapable  of  being 
anything  but  a  politicuin.  Every  dishonest 
man  is  not  a  house-breaker,  nor  is  every  office- 
holder dishonest;  but  the  science  of  office- 
getting  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  disreputable 
condition  that  very  few  honest  men  care  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  evil,  in 
America,  is  gradually  growing  wone,  and 
furnishes  a  problem  which  is  most  difficult  to 
solve.    Where  will  it  end  ? 

Through  all  the  past  ages  it  has  traversed, 
leaving  its  mark  upon  nearly  every  page  of 
history,  and  yet  we  find  it  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  seventy, 
not  one  jot  less  than  in  all  the  gone  years,  only 
it  has  lost  courage  to  besiege  crowns,  and  has 
become  distinguished  for  dishonesty. 

Jame»  K  Lmnberi. 
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ELEANOR  KIRK  AT  THE  FIVE  POINTS. 


[This  sketch  was  prepared  as  one  of  a  series  in  Pack- 
ard'i  Monthly,  nnder  the  general  title  of ''  The  Working- 
Women  of  New  York."  It  Is  a  simple  record  of  facts, 
and  will  give  our  distant  readers  a  correct  impression  of 
one  of  the  worst  localiUes  off  this  great  clt7--«lbelt  it  is 
mnch  improTed  of  late.— Ed.] 

THIS  makes  you  feel  awful  bad,  don't  it?" 
said  Louisa,  her  sweet  Yolce  trembling 
with  sympathy,  as  we  i>assed  down  the  rickety 
stairs,  through  the  dingy  halls,  out  into  the 
blessed  air.  '*  Why  is  it  that  folks  have  got  to 
be  so  miserable  all  the  time,  I  wonder  !  '^  she 
continued,  musingly. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  neyer  before  had  I  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  God*s  gift 
of  sunshine.  The  warm,  invigorating  rays 
seemed  to  scare  away  at  once  the  legion  of 
dark  spirits  which  had  taken  thoroi^h  posses- 
sion of  my  soul  while  visiting  these  abodes  of 
sin  and  sorrow.  The  child  evidently  expected 
an  answer  to  her  last  query.  Such  questions 
are  invariably  posers.  Bring  all  the  intelli- 
gence which  reason  and  education  have  given, 
to  bear  upon  a  child's  simple  and  unstudied 
proposition,  and  it  will  be  fqund  of  small  ac- 
count % 

"  Qod's  ways,  my  dear,  are  not  our  ways,"  I 
made  answer,  drawing  the  cold  little  hand  into 
my  muff.  **  Perhaps  we  don't  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Think  now  of  this  beautiful  day — 
clear,  and  not  too  cold ;  look  up  at  the  heav- 
ens— blue  and  almost  cloudless,  and  reflect  how 
good  and  kind  our  heavenly  Father  must  be  to 
thus  minister  to  our  love  of  the  beautiful." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  sighed  Louisa.  "  That  would  all 
be  very  nice  if  folks  hadn't  got  stomachs-^and 
bodies.  The  sunshine  is  nice,  but  you  can't 
cat  it;  and  it  don't  keep  us  from  needing 
clothes.  Beautiful  things  only  aggravate  me. 
Of  course,  if  I  was  sure  of  enough  to  eat,  and 
good  warm  things  to  wear,  /  could  have  a  nice 
time  looking  at  pretty  sights ;  but  as  it  is  now, 
I'd  just  as  lief  it  would  be  cloudy  as  pleasant, 
and  I  guess  a  little  rather." 

There  it  was  again:  foiled  with  my  own 
weapons.  Veiy  like  throwing  a  tract  to  a  hun- 
gry man  had  been  my  action  toward  this  child 
of  sorrow. 

^*Well,  where  now,  little  (^rl?  you  know 
you  promised  to  be  pilot  on  this  occasion,"  I 
said  to  the  suffering  child,  anxious  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  healthier  channels. 

**  Say,  Revolution,  where  are  you  bound  ?  '* 
just  then  bawled  one  of  the  nagged  boot- 
blacks who  had  accosted  me  when  entering 


the  house  the  day  before.  I  just  wish  you 
could  have  seen  this  begrimed  specimen  of 
**  Black-your-boots-sir."  In  spite  of  my  pov- 
erty-stricken surroundings,  I  found  myself 
laughing  heartily ;  and  Louisa,  to  whose  face 
smiles  were  like  angels'  visits,  showed  unmift- 
takable  signs  of  amusement 

A  pair  of  sparkling  blue  eyes — the  only  por- 
tion of  the  face  free  from  smut — danced  mer- 
rily in  the  little  vagabond's  head.  What  his 
features  would  have  been  after  a  free  use  €if 
soap  and  water  we  would  defy  the  most  acute 
physiognomist  of  our  acquaintance  to  decide. 
His  clothes  hung  in  tatters  round  the  tiny 
body,  while  his  teet,  stockingless  and  aUnost 
shoeless,  pressed  the  bare  pavement 

'*  Well,  sir,  what  will  you  have  of  me  ?  "  I 
inquired,  as  his  Issetx  eyes  studied  my  face. 
"  And  what  do  you  call  me  Revolution  for  T  " 

^  That's  just  the  way  my  old  woman  does,** 
he  answered,  "  asks  two  questions  of  a  feller 
all  in  one  breath — ^fust,  How  much  have  yon 
made?  and  second.  Have  you  been  a  good 
boy  ?  To  the  last  named  I  alius  say  Yis,  and 
to  the  fust  pretty  generally  I  don*t  have  much 
good  news  to  tell,— though,  by  golly,  I  takes 
every  darned  red  cent  home  I  earn,  anyhow.^ 

*' Johnny,  what  do  you  wantt  why  don*t 
yon  tell?"  interrupted  Louisa,  with  consider- 
able show  of  impatience.  ^  It's  oold,  and  we 
don't  want  to  be  standing  here  all  day." 

''  Wal,  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Johnny.  "^  I  keeps 
both  o'  my  eyes  peeled,  as  a  gineral  thing,  and 
I've  seen  ye  bobbing  in  and  out  of  these  places, 
and  knowed  you  hailed  ih>m  that  woman's  of- 
fice over  there,  *cau8e  Fve  seen  ye  come  out 
o'  there  more  times  than  I've  got  fingers  and 
toes.  I  knowed,  of  course,  ye  was  a  visiting  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  I  thought  Fd  ask  ye  if  ye 
wouldn't  just  drop  in  and  see  my  old  woman  f 
I  tell  ye  she's  awAil  bad.'* 

Whether  the  strange  child  turned  to  wipe 
away  a  tear  at  that  moment,  I  was  nnaUe  to 
.tell ;  but  after  a  short  interval,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  looking  in  every  direction  but  oars, 
the  while  scratching  his  head  vigorously,  he 
abruptly  turned  with — '^  Kow  say,  will  ye  9 

**  Is  it  fiir  ?  **  queried  Louisa. 

*'  No,— lt*s  just  round  the  comer  theore, — ^ 
der  that  horrid  gin-milL  I*d  a  sot  the  old 
place  afire  last  night,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
burning  up  the  old  woman.  Yes  I  wnildy  too,** 
as  I  shook  my  head  appealia^.  **  Ton  don't 
know  what  a  vile  plague  tiiat  hole  is  to  me ; 
and  as  for  the  old  woman,  I  Imoio  it  will  kin 
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her  I  it  came  mighty  nigh  it  last  night  Black 
your  boots,  sir  ?"  as  a  gentleman  slowly  passed 
US,  evidently  curious  in  reference  to  my  com- 
panions.   The  stranger  stopped  short  with — 

♦'All  right! — go  ahead,  my  son;"  while 
Johnny,  apparently  oblivious  of  everything  ex- 
cept his  customer,  went  briskly  to  work. 

"  Shall  we  wait  for  you,  Johnny  ?"  I  inquir- 
ed, a  little  annoyed  in  spite  of  myself  at  our 
awkward  position,  and  disliking  to  leave  the 
litUo  fellow  if  it  was  ui  my  power  to  do  him  a 
service. 

"  Hold  on  a  bit  I "  replied  the  boy,  without 
looking  up.  '*Walk  up  and  down  kinder 
slow ;  ril  be  tlirough  in  just  three  minutes  by 
the  City  Hall  clock." 

We  did  as  we  were  bid,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  little  ragamu£Eln  Jomed 
us. 

'*  Just  look  a  here,  now,  just  look  a  here  1  *' 
roared  the  strange  child.  '^By  golly,  if  this 
ain*t  a  streak  of  luck,  then  I  dunno  what 
lack  is !  Fifty  cents  for  blacking  a  oovey*s 
boots!  Kot  on  account  of  the  boots  —  not 
on  my  account,  neither,  but  jist  on  your  ac- 
count, Revolution.  He's  barked  up  the  wrong 
tree,  tho\  that  feller  has!  ha!  ha!"  and  here 
Johnny,  quite  overcome  with  his  emotions, 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  kicked  lustily  into  an 
old  ash-barrel. 

''For  mercy's  sake,  child,  be  still,  and  be- 
have yourself,**  I  expostulated.  **I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  you,  if  you  don't  keep 
quiet" 

"All  right.  Revolution  I  go  it  if  you  must; 
but  if  I  hadn't  a  kicked  something  I  should  *a 
busted.  What  do  you  think  that  old  rat  said 
to  me?  He  hadn't  more  nor  got  his  right 
foot  planted  square  on  the  box  afore  he  whis- 
pered :  *  Say,  Johnny,  who  is  that  lady  a  waiting 
for  you  ?  *  Says  I  (now  don't  be  mad.  Revolu- 
tion, because,  you  see,  I  had  an  eye  to  this," 
—  holding  aloft  the  currency — "and  if  I 
do  laugh,  'taint  because  my  stomach  is  fhll,  or 
'ct  use  I've  had  much  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of 
gnib  lately),  *  She's  one  of  'em,  I  tell  ye.  She's 
round  these  parts  for  sumfln,  I  don't  egzactly 
know  what  I  reckon  she  ain't  one  of  the  kmd 
what  tells  her  buailiess  much ;  but  she's  some 
— ^if  not  more.'  'Do  you  know  where  she 
lives?'  said  the  covey.  *No,'  said  I;  *bnt  I 
kin  find  out  easy  enough.'  *  Wal,'  says  he, 
'  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head,  and  spot  her. 
m  be  down  by  the  Bsrald  office  at  five  o'clock, 
and  if  you  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know,  I'll 
give  you  a  dollar.'  '  All  right,  my  hunky-dory 
boy,  rn  be  there  without  fail/  says  L" 


"Why,  Johnny,"  said  I,  a  little  bitterly, 
"  what  in  the  world  made  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  Fust,  because  I  wanted  money,  and  second, 
because  I  likes  to  get  such  old  devils  on  a 
string— that's  why.  Golly,  I've  done  it  afore. 
You  want  to  know  what  I  shall  do  at  five 
o'clock.  You  bet  I'll  be  on  hand;  just  trust 
me  to  draw  that  dollar  out  o'  that  old  willain's 
pocket  I'll  send  him  on  an  old  sockdolager 
of  a  journey.  This  being  honest 's  played  out. 
Ihn't  look  so  solemncholy,  Revolution !  This 
is  all  the  way  such  fellers  as  me  has  to  specu- 
late. You  don't  think,"  he  continued,  "  that 
rd  get  you  or  any  other  good  woman  into  a 
scrape,  do  you  ?  No,  rir  ;  but  I  alius  will  make 
all  the  spondullx  I  can  off  o'  such  old  cusses 
as  he  is." 

This  was  speculating  with  a  vengeance ;  but 
expostulations  Were  useless ;  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  never  felt  lees  like  administer- 
ing reproof  than  on  this  occasion.  The  keen 
little  fellow  must  have  thoroughly  divined  my 
thoughts,  for  with  a  sigh  he  continued : 

"  Served  him  right,  Revolution ;  I  knowed 
you'd  think  so ;  but  here  we  are." 

"  But,  Johnny,"  said  I,  just  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  my  situation,  "  we  are  in  the  Five 
Points." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "there  is  the  Pints, 
sure  enough ;  but  what's  the  matter  o'  you  ? 
Nobody  'ill  touch  ye.  If  ye'se  got  any  spon, 
just  tuck  it  in  your  bosom,  that's  all.  Now 
hist  your  hoops  a  little,  and  follow  me." 

Down  a  flight  of  dirty  stone  steps  into  a  dark 
musty  cellar,  in  which-  after  standing  still  a 
moment,  and  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
semi-darkness,  we  found  was  used  for  storing 
liquor.  Casks,  kegs,  demijohns,  and  bottles 
lined  the  sides  of  the  vault,  while  old  cham- 
pagne-baskets and  empty  vessels  were  strewn 
over  the  cellar  ground. 

"  There,  now,  ketch  your  breath  and  come 
along,  careful  like,"  said  our  guide.  "You 
needn't  be  scared ;  it's  nothing  when  you  gets 
used  to  it" 

'Way  in,  a  farther  comer  of  this  vault  was 
partitioned  off— a  small  room— into  which  we 
were  very  unceremoniously  ushered.  The 
rude  door  swung  back  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and 
I  found  myself  in  the  most  disms^  place  I  had 
ever  entered.  All  of  a  sudden  the  thought  of 
our  strangely  unprotected  position  flashed  over 
me,  and  X  pressed  closer  the  little  hand  of  my 
companion,  as  I  waited  to  become  used  to  the 
uncertain  light  which  flickered  through, the 
area  grating. 

"Don't- be  in  a  flurry,  old  woman,"  said 
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Johnny.  "  I've  brought  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  see  ye,  and  I  reckon  as  how  she'll  cheer 
you  up  a  bit." 

"  She's  sick,"  whispered  Louisa,  catching  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  recumbent  figure  in  the 
comer.  'The  inyalid,  perfectly  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light  of  the  cellar,  had  had  ample  time 
to  observe  and  mentally  comment  upon  my 
frightened  appearance,  for  in  the  kindest  of 
tones  she  remarked : 

"  It  was  wrong  in  you,  William,  to  bring 
these  folks  here;  they  are  not  used  to  such 
places;  but  please  don't  be  frightened,  dear. 
Nobody  has  ever  raised  a  hand  against  me, 
and  Fve  been  here  a  good  many  weeks,  except 
it  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood— oh  dear !  oh 
dear!  oh  dear!"  and  here  the  sufferer  burst 
into  a  terrible  fit  of  weeping.  By  this  time  I 
had  recovered  composure  and  taken  in  the 
whole  situation.  In  this  horrible  hole — in 
cold  winter  weather,  without  a  particle  of  fire, 
utterly  destitute  of  everything  comfortable— on 
a  heap  of  straw  covered  with  rags,  lay  a  mid- 
dle-aged woman  of  pleasant  and  even  prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

"  We  are  not  afraid,"  said  I,  advancing  to 
where  she  lay,  "only  a  little  timid,  on  ac- 
count of  the  darkness.  But  what  is  the  matter  ? 
you  appear  very  ill." 

"  I  met  wiUi  an  accident  last  night,"  she  re- 
plied, '*  and  I  am  afraid  my  leg  is  broken." 

**  Have  you  had  it  attended  to  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh !  bless  your  heart,  no.  I  have  no  one 
in  the  world  to  do  a  good  turn  for  me  except 
Billy  here — and  he  do€S  all  he  can — poor  boy." 

**  Wal,  now  you  just  stop  cr3ring,  old  woman, 
and  let  this  lady  see  if  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  your  underspHng.  The  Lord 
knows  I  hope  not — ^for  I  had  begun  to  think 
tliat  mebbe  some  time  another  we  should  be 
able  to  pile  out  o'  this  hole  I  But  a  broken  leg, 
my  honey— jiminy  I  that's  too  much.  In  the 
first  place,"  continued  Johnny,  **let  me  tell 
you  how  it  come  about  Fve  got  a  big  brother 
h'm— " 

"  Hush,  Billy ;  don't,  Billy ;  for  mercjr's  sake, 
don't.    It's  bad  enough  without  telling  of  it" 

"Now  Just  yon  keep  still,  and  let  me  say 
what  I've  got  to — what  will  choke  me  to  death 
if  I  don't  git  it  out ;  and  another  thing,"  and 
here  the  little  fellow  grew  eloquent,  "'taint 
only  an  account  of  this  madness  that  Pm  bound 
to  speak,  but  because  something  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  that  putty  tamal  quick  too — to  keep 
tlie  old  woman  fh)m  being  murdered.  As  I 
was  telling  you,  I've  got  a  big  brother — and 
that  big  brother  is  a  devil-^yes,  and  wuss  nor 


a  devil,  for  the  devil  ia  good  to  his  own — ^Wftl, 
last  night,  after  drinking  enough  rum  to  sink  a 
schooner,  he  came  in  here — ^and  'cause  the  old 
woman  said  something  that  didn't  egzactly 
agree  with  his  lordship's  stomach,  he  took  that 
stool  there  and  knocked  his  own  mother  down, 
and  then  knocked  her  after  she  was  down." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  dear!"  groaned  the  sufferer,  "Tm 
expecting  him  in  every  minute — and  QoA  onlj 
knows  what  I  shall  do." 

"God  know»—l  suppose,"  put  in  Johnny, 
with  a  sigh.  "  But  it  would  be  a  kinder  nice 
if  He'd  tell  once  in  a  while  what  He  knows, 
and  wliat  to  do  about  it" 

"  Just  so,"  responded  Louisa,  with  a  hearty 
amen  in  her  voice.  Who  can  wonder  that 
these  poor  children's  faith  was  small?  Not 
those,  certainly,  who  are  familiar  with  such 
wretchedness.  I  found  that  the  invalid  was  a 
widow,  and  had  until  lately  supported  herself 
by  her  needle  (making  men's  drawers  for  t\x 
cents  a  pair !)  and  it  was  only  recently,  on 
account  of  rheumatism  in  her  hands  and  con- 
sequent inability  to  sew,  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  these  wretched  quarters.  I  examined 
the  injured  limb,  found  it  badly  swollen — ^and 
dispatched  Billy  for  a  physician,  a  kind-hearted 
man,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  age  before  the  messenger  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  the  doctor. 

"  Tes,"  said  he,  "  tiie  limb  is  broken,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  can  not  set  it  here.  I  must 
have  her  in  some  eon^ariabU  place,  to  say  the 
least" 

An  hour  after,  I  had  the  happy  8atisfiict{<Mi 
of  assisting  the  patient  into  a  carriage,  which 
was  to  convey  her  to  the  hospital.  BiUy's 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  ma'am?"  said  he, 
rubbing  his  face  with  his  ragged  cuff.  "  I  swear 
ril  never  chaff  a  Revolutioner  agin  as  long  as 
I  live — ^no— not  even  the  old  lady  herself." 

"  The  only  thing  you  can  do  fw  me,  Billy,** 
said  I, "  is  just  to  go  on  helping  your  mother 
at  your  very  best  as  you  are  doing ;  and  when 
you  know  of  any  one  to  whom  I  can  do  good, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can." 

"Whewl  if  I  begin  <Aa<Uz,"  said  he,  "lean 
keep  you  and  me  busy  from  now  till  kingdom 
come.  Misery  is  as  plenty  'round  here  as  flies 
in  a  butcher's  shop.  I  can  begin  right  now ; 
come  on !  If  you  want  to  see  as  rare  a  lot  o' 
femininM  as  would  delight  the  eyes  of  a  Five- 
Points  missioner,  here  they  are ;"  and  so  saying 
Billy  opened  a  sort  of  rough  door  and  ushered 
us  into  another  apartment  about  the  size  of  an 
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ordiiuuy  coal-bin.  Ito  dimensions  could  not 
have  exceeded  six  feet  by  four,  and  yet  in  this 
looibsome  den,  this  worse  than  sty — reeking 
with  damp  and  n^phitic  air,  utterly  unftir- 
nished,  except  with  a  heap  of  rags  and  a  bit  of 
dirty  carpet,  dwelt  four  women — tliree  sisters, 
and  a  daugh ter  of  the  oldest  sister.  They  were 
English,  tall,  fair,  and  comely,  even  in  their 
iqualidness.  They  earned  a  pittance,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  by 
Diakiog  hickory  OTeralls.  To  my  extreme  sur- 
prise, on  conversing  with  them,  I  found  they 
were  well  educated ;  one  of  them  had  been  a 
governess  in  England ;  but  they  had  not  been 
taught  sewing,  and  were  equally  ignorant  of 
eveiy  other  method  of  earning  their  living  by 
tlieir  hands. 

"Have  you  never  tried  to  get  teaching  to 
do!'*  I  asked. 

*^  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  ma*am,"  was  the  answer,  *'  I 
have  applied  to  many,  but  have  always  been 
loolced  upon  with  suspicion  on  account  of  my 
poverty,  and  I  have  never  applied  to  a  man 
who  has  not  met  my  application  with  insulting 
propositions.*' 

The  youngest  of  the  four  had  frequently 
sought  for  work  in  any  capacity,  but  could 
never  obtain  it.  Her  hands  were  too  small 
and  white  for  a  servant's,  and  she  had  too  ed- 
ucated and  refined  an  air  for  such  service ;  she 
could  not  earn  her  salt  by  her  needle,  so  she 
was  positively  a  burden  on  the  other  three. 

^  Oh,  nMO  with  Biftere  d«ar. 
Oh,  men  with  mothers  aod  wlves/*^ 

think  of  these  four  human  beings,  whose 
chief  curse  was  that  they  were  women,  wasting 
thehr  lives  m  this  pen — the  dimensions  of  which 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  them  all  to 
lie  down,  and  the  only  advantage  of  which  was 
that  it  was  so  small  that  their  four  bodies  suf- 
ficed to  keep  it  wann. 

'*How  do  yoa  do  your  cooking?"  I  asked, 
•eemg  no  i^pearance  of  fire  anywhere.  I  was 
answered  with  a  waa  smile. 

^'Cookmg?  It  is  little  enough  of  that  we 
have  to  do ;  but  we  have  a  furnace  in  the  jrard, 
on  which  we  can  bml  water  to  make  tea,  when 
we  are  fortimate  enough  to  get  any." 

Added  to  all  this  misery  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  women  was  an  invalid,  subject  to 
fidntuig  fits,  aod  it  was  for  her  sake  that  the 
Inxury  of  a  bit  of  carpet  was  indulged  hi.  With 
ft  great  pang  at  my  heart  that  I  was  unable  to 
take  them  at  once  fhwi  their  misery,  I  bade 
fitem  good-bye,  promising  to  send  some  ftiends 
to  their  rclie£  It  is  no  matter  what  was  done 
•-bat  Buffident  to  lia  this  suffering  family  from 


my  soul,  conscious  that  tliey  were  cared  for. 
It  is  no  pleasant  matter  to  wade  through  the 
slums,  creep  through  the  dark  alleys,  and  grope 
into  the  garrets  and  cellars  of  want,  starvation, 
and  infamy  to  find  this  wretchedness  and 
bring  it  before  the  mind  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  easy  weight  on  one's  soul,  to  know  that 
on  these  sad  Journeys  of  investigation  we 
must  meet  many  for  whom  we  can  do  no  more 
than  to  give  a  word  of  sympathy,  which  can 
put  neither  clothes  upon  their  bodies,  and  food 
into  their  mouths,  nor  the  work  wherewith  to 
obtain  them  into  their  outstretched  hands.  It 
is  hard  to  leave  them  as  we  found  them^in 
miserable  want,  to  suffer,  and  starve,  and  die. 
From  the  Potter's  Field  the  blood  of  these 
thousands  cries  out  against  the  atrocious,  mur- 
derous institutions  of  our  society  which 
condemn,  amid  plenty,  industrious  thousands 
of  young  women  to  starvation  and  death.  We 
work — a  few  women — weak  enough  in  some 
ways,  perhaps,  but  strong  enough  in  tliis,  that 
other  women  may  be  the  better  that  we  have 
lived.  We  try,  by  God's  help,  to  stand  up 
against  the  doubt  and  misconstruction  that 
meet  us  on  every  hand ;  but  how  much  sweets- 
er,  more  easy,  and  more  efficient  would  be  our 
h\bors  if  those  who  stand  in  high  places,  and 
wield  the  mighty  influences  of  Pulpit  and 
Press,  would  Join  heartily  in  the  work ;  or  at 
the  worst  would  not  disparage  it 

This  is  professedly  a  Christian  country,  and 
this  a  Christian  commimity;  why  should  we 
forget  that  the  mission  of  Christ  on  earth  was 
to  visit  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  forsaken  t 
and  that  the  more  miserable  the  creature,  the 
surer  he  was  of  the  love,  sympathy,  and  aid  of 
our  Blessed  Lord?  For  the  misconstructions 
that  have  been  put  upon  my  own  words  — 
written  and  spoken — I  care  not  at  all.  I  have 
not  wrought  for  commendation,  except  that 
which  comes  from  an  inward  consciousness, 
which  can  not  be  affected  by  newspaper  para- 
graphs. I  started  out  in  this  series  of  articles 
to  state  "  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;" 
and  if  I  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  this 
much  I  have  done.  The  stoiy  of  the  poor  and 
destitute  of  New  York  —  it  neVer  has  been 
written — ^it  never  will  be — it  never  can  be. 
Heart  histories  can  not  be  known  except  to 
tlioso  who  live  them.  But  if  anything  I  may 
have  said  shall  have  the  effect  to  induce  one  self- 
constituted  missionary  to  go  into  the  **  slums," 
and  Judge  for  himself  <»  beneif  what  truths 
there  may  be  in  another's  representation,  and 
what  good  may  come  ttom  individual  contact, 
I  shall  be  content 
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TO  DAHOMEY  AND  BACK.— No.  1. 


ITNOWING  that  the  curiosity  of  all  the  worid 
^  has  been  very  mach  excited  about  that  little 
comer  of  the  earth  called  Dahomey,  and  that 
its  attention  has  been  especially  drawn  toward 
it  by  the  interest  manifested  by  Great  Britain 
within  the  past  ten  years,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal  to  give,  in  a  few  condensed  letters, 
some  truth  All  account  of  a  country  that  should 
be  especially  interesting  to  Americans,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  seat  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
spot  that  civilized  nations  have  devoted  great 
attention  to  in  their  efforts  for  its  suppression. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  American  who  has 
ever  been  through  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
and  to  the  city  of  Abomey,  tlie  residence  of 
the  king,  Bad-ja-hung,  a  monarch  of  whom 
as  wonderful  stories  are  told  as  of  Haroun-el- 
raschid. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  in  a  small  brig 
bound  for  Freetown,  Sierra-Leone,  or  a  mar- 
ket, a  term  vrhich  implies  a  privilege  to  trade 
wherever  you  please  after  reporting  at  the 
point  for  which  you  cleared.  We  made  Free- 
town harbor,  all  well,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
where  we  lay  just  twenty-four  hours.  During 
this  time  I  received  an  application  fVom  an 
English  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Brown, 
for  a  passage  down  the  coast,  with  the  under- 
standing that  lie  was  to  be  landed  as  near 
Porta  Nuevas  as  possible,  or  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lazos,  a  small  river  running  northward, 
bounding  Dahomey  on  the  east  On  the  pas- 
sage I  became  aware  that  Mr.  Brown  was 
bound  to  the  dty  of  Abomey,  though  I  never 
knew  on  what  business;  and  my  resolution 
was  at  once  made,  though  I  knew  littleof  the 
place,  to  accompany  him,  if  possible.  On 
reaching  Porta  Nuevas,  I  found  that  fortune 
would  favor  me,  as  our  trading  could  not  be 
successfully  accomplished  for  some  weeks. 
Mr.  Brown  was  gping  to  Abomey  by  an  en- 
tirely new  route,  that  of  the  Lazds  River,  and 
BO  westward  through  Dahomey.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  make  a  passing  call  on  the  king 
of  Ab-e-ku-e-iah,  a  slave-trading  monarch  en- 
throned by  the  Portuguese  slavers  on  a  small 
kingdom  to  the  east  of  Dahomey,  with  whom 
he  had  some  especial  and  private  business. 
After  sending  runners  from  Porta  Nuevas  to 
the  king  of  Dahomey,  announcing  his  coming, 
and  asking  an  escort  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Lazos,  just  below  Ab-e-ku-e-tah,  to  Abomey, 
we  set  out  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  accom- 
panied by  several  measengeni  fh>m  the  king, 


who  were  to  go  with  us  and  point  oat  the 
place  at  which  we  were  to  land  and  meet  the 
escort  Twelve  canoes  made  our  flotilla  for 
the  voyage  up,  varying  in  size  from  eight  oara 
or  paddles  down  to  the  single  power.  In  Af- 
rica, the  simplest  act  of  travel  or  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  white  man  must  always  be  ac- 
companied by  tlie  personal  supervision  of  eveiy 
negro  within  knowledge  of  it,  and  always  with 
noise  and  parade.  Therefore  it  was  that  our 
embarkation  was  attended  by  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  round,  and  by  them  made 
a  day  of  grand  rejoicing  and  a  holiday.  Those 
who  could  get  a  hand  in  carrying,  pushing, 
pulling,  or  lifting,  did  so,  makmg  all  tlie  lime 
a  deafening  noise  with  their  shouts  and  yells ; 
while  those  who  could  not,  shouted  and  yelled 
in  chorus,  fired  muskets,  beat  tom-toms;  one 
enthusiastic  darkey  adding  to  the  general  hub- 
bub by  holding  between  his  knees  a  pig  of 
healthy  proportions,  from  which  he  elicited, 
by  taking  a  double  turn  on  its  cars,  original 
music. 

I  had  picked  up  at  Freetown  a  Krooman,  a 
bright,  active  fellow,  owning  to  the  name  of 
"The  Duke,"  though  his  real  patronymic,  a 
burden  which  these  Kroomen  throw  off  on  the 
first  opportunity,  was  Ac-coo.  The  Duke  was 
an  accomplished  servant,  and  knew  a  litUe  of 
everything,  among  the  rest,  as  he  declared,  a 
little  of  Dahomian.  On  him  we  relied  aa  an 
interpreter. 

At  last  we  w^ere  free  fh)m  our  shore-friends, 
and  were  passing  up  the  river  through  a  line 
of  the  richest  vegetation  in  the  world,  and  vast 
groups  of  the  baobab  tree,  the  laigest  tree  in 
the  world,  the  date  palm,  and  the  mahogany. 
The  ground  and  far  up  the  trees  was  covered 
with  long,  rank  creeping-vines  and  gigantic 
grasses,  that,  with  a  wondrous  luxuriance  of 
growth  touched  the  lower  branches.  The 
river  in  some  places  seemed  to  run  through  a 
mass  of  trees  guiltless  of  a  morsel  of  eartli 
about  their  roots,  which  gnarled  and  twisted 
into  a  thousand  shapes  fh>m  the  shore  up, 
while  their  long,  sweeping  branches  dipped 
deep  into  the  water,  and  made  a  dwelling-place 
for  millions  of  small  shell-fish  and  land-crabs. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  woods  were 
alive  with  birds  of  every  hue  and  size,  parrots, 
cranes,  partridge,  woodcock,  and  guinea-fowl, 
while  myriads  of  monkeys  hopped  and  chat- 
tered among  the  branches.  At  every  opening 
in  the  river  we  could  see  the  herds  of  small 
antelopes  grazing  in  the  distance,  with  their 
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sentinels  posted,  and  occasionally  a  leopard 
stealing  quietly  along  the  bank,  turning  back 
to  take  a  curious  look  at  our  canoes,  or  stop- 
ping to  lap  a  little  of  the  river  water;  or 
sometimes  a  straggling  few  of  the  harte-beast, 
fierce-looking,  but  harmless. 

We  had  been  warned  against  trusting  any- 
thing to  the  hospitalities  of  the  natives,  and 
were  accordingly  provided  with  everything 
Ibr  camp  service,  and  working  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  wherever  we  camped  at  night  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  king's  power 
did  not  extend  to  this  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
bad  scarce  got  ashore  on  the  spot  where  we 
were  to  camp  for  the  night  when  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  negroes  from  the 
neighboring  krooms.  These  krooms  are  two, 
three,  or  more  huts  gathered  together,  the  so- 
da! compact  being  as  much  for  defense  against 
each  other  as  against  the  beasts  of  prey.  In 
traveling,  the  location  of  a  kroom  may  be 
known  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  group  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
near  which  they  are  always  built,  this  tree  be- 
ing meat,  drink,  and  everything  else  to  the 
African. 

It  was  necessary  fbr  us  to  post  guards  with 
long  poles  to  beat  "back  the  natives,  who  crowd- 
ed upon  us  through  curiosity,  many  of  them 
never  having  seen  a  white  man  before.  They 
were  Koosies,  a  lai^  and  powerful  tribe,  sub- 
ject to  Dahomey,  and  were  the  finest  physical 
specimens  of  the  black  I  had  yet  seen.  One 
girl,  apparently  about  thirteen,  was  grace  it- 
aelf,  and  so  attracted  my  attention,  that  I  was 
pointing  her  out  to  my  fellow-travelers.  She 
was  not  troubled  with  a  wardrobe,  a  strip  of 
cotton-cloth  about  her  waist  doing  duty  for  all 
the  elegancies  of  a  Broadway  belle.  No  sooner 
had  I  undertaken  to  admire  the  girl  than  her 
father,  a  white-headed  darkey,  standing  near, 
offered,  through  tlie  Duke,  to  sell  her  out  entire 
fbr  a  musket,  a  can  of  powder,  and  two  bottles 
of  mm,  a  bargain  I  respectfblly  declined,  and 
diflmlssed  the  girl  with  a  present  of  a  gay 
cotton  handkerchief,  price  twenty-five  cents, 
which  must  have  made  her  the  envied  of  the 
kroom  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

Here  I  first  ate  an  AfHcan  supper,  cooked 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Duke.  It  con- 
stated of  soup  made  frojsi  the  large  black  snail, 
a  solid,  meaty  crawler,  sometimes  weighing  a 
coaple  of  ounces,  thickened  with  ground-nuts ; 
kiah-kish,  a  hashed  mixture  of  antelope  meat 
and  shaUots,  palm-oil,  and  okras,  well  seasoned 
with  rcd'pepper.     Then  came  iuita-kims,  the 


meat  fk-om  the  claws  of  the  land-crab,  mixed 
with  kau-kee,  palm-oil,  red-pepper  (always 
pepper),  and  tomatoes,  after  which  it  is  baked. 
Eau-kee  is  made  from  pounded  maize,  and 
answers  for  bread. 

The  chatter  of  the  monkeys,  the  call  of  the 
tree-cricket,  with  now  and  then  the  screech  of 
the  hyena,  were  the  sounds  that  lulled  me  to 
sleep — a  good,  sound,  wholesome  sleep— in  the 
very  midst  of  the  African  jungle,  that  spot 
where  death  is  generally  supposed  to  linger,  to 
strike  unerringly  the  white  man  who  dairies  en- 
ter upon  its  bounds. 

At  daylight  the  Duke  stood  at  my  hammock 
with  a  bowl  of  cocoa-nut  milk,  as  clear  as  wa- 
ter, and  as  cool  as  though  Just  f^rom  the  ice; 
and  after  a  breakfast  of  fruit  we  were  once 
more  on  our  way.  This  day  we  came  more 
upon  the  open  country,  and  saw  plantations  of 
com  and  cassava,  fields  of  okra,  tomato,  and 
•ther  vegetables  we  could  not  identify,  and  oc- 
casionally would  glide  by  a  kroom  having 
some  pretensions  to  style  in  architecture  as 
compared  with  the  hovels  we  had  seen. 

There  was  little  variety  in  our  Journey, 
always  the  same  grand  luxuriance;  for  after 
once  leaving  the  coast,  Uiere  is  none  of  that 
scorched  aridity,  even  though  the  beat  may  be 
excessive,  as  it  was  upon  the  second  day  of 
our  passage,  when. the  theiinometer  marked 
180  degrees  under  the  shad^f  the  boat  awn- 
ing. This  want  of  variety  made  us  all  glad 
when  upon  the  third  day  we  made  our  desti* 
nation,  a  small  place  called  Dag-beh,  just  below 
Ab-e-ku-e-tah,  where  we  were  to  remain  until 
next  day,  while  Mr.  Brown  went  to  call  upon 
the  king  of  that  country,  a  call  that  was  ac- 
complished within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

At  Dag-beh  we  found  our  escort  awaiting  us 
— three  officers  of  the  king's  palace  and  twenty- 
four  attendants.  The  officers  bore  as  their 
tokens  of  authority  each  a  '^king's  stick,"  a 
rod  acting  as  a  free  pass,  and  making  its  pos- 
sessor and  party  a  dead-head  to  every  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions.  As  we  landed,  Tu- 
rond-lee,  the  principal  stick,  stepped  forward 
to  welcome  us,  which  he  did  in  a  set  speech, 
informing  us  that  we  were  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth ;  that  this 
monarch  had  sent  him  to  say  we  were  wel- 
come, and  he,  Tu-rond-lee,  hoped  we  would 
appreciate  the  honor  by  coming  down  with 
something  handsome  in  the  way  of  a  present 
to  the  welcomer,  Mr.  Tu-rond-lee. 

After  the  speech-making  we  were  led  to  a 
banquet  prepared  in  our  honor  in  a  large  unin- 
closed  hut,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of  polite- 
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neas,  and  "  after-you-sirs,'*  we  were  seated,  the 
mob  crowding  the  outside  and  watching  eager- 
ly. The  feast  was  very  similar  to  what  we  had 
ah«ady  partalcen  of,  with  the  exception  of 
stewed  parrots  and  monkey,  both  palatable 
dishes,  and  regular  stand-bys  in  the  Dahomian 
larder.  The  evening  was  passed  in  witnessing 
a  dance  of  women,  bold  and  lascivious — too 
much  so  for  description — a  dialogue  between 
one  of  the  sticks  and  the  chief  of  the  kroom, 
intended  to  typify  the  arming  and  going  forth 
to  battle,  the  capture  of  prisoners,  and  their 
decapitation ;  after  which  Mr.  Tu-rond-lee  fa- 
vored us  with  his  interpretation  of  a  Hon  hunt, 
which  principally  consisted  in  balancing  a 
musket  in  various  ways  more  curious  than 
useful.  After  this  Mr.  Brown,  to  add  to  the 
social  harmony,  sang  **  The  Steam  Arm,"  and 
I  performed  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  "  The  Low- 
Backed  Car"  on  a  Jews'-harp  which  I  had 
brought  among  the  articles  I  had  put  together 
for  presents,  all  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  citizens  of  Dahomey,  though  they  received 
the  demonstration  gravely. 

The  next  morning  we  were  early  on  the 
move,  our  caravan  being  made  up  altogether 
of  humanity,  horses  or  beasts  of  burden  forming 
no  part,  everything  being  carried,  the  greater 
part  by  women.  An  important  part  of  our 
luggage  was  the  money,  it  taking  ten  women 
to  carry  enough  to  bear  our  expenses  on  the 
route.  To  explain,  the  currency  is  cowries,  a 
small  sea-shell,  which  is  the  only  circulating 


medium,  two  thousand  of  which  pass  for  one 
dollar.  To  take  with  us,  therefore,  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  we  had  200,000  cowries,  a  good 
load  for  ten  women,  and  a  princely  mm  to 
travel  with.  The  heavier  articles  were  slang 
upon  poles  between  two  men,  besides  which  we 
had  pole-slings  for  our  own  riding,  a  contriv- 
ance made  by  stretching  a  cord  and  a  slip  of 
matting  from  end  to  end  of  a  pole,  the  matting 
answering  for  a  seat,  and  the  cord  for  a  foot 
rest,  the  rider  traveling  always  sideways.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed  varied, 
sometimes  rich  with  agricultural  beauty,  and 
again,  within  a  fbw  hours'  travel,  a  wild  jungle. 
We  saw  within  a  day*8  Journey,  civet-cats,  ba- 
boons, chimpanses,  monkeys,  porcupines,  ant- 
eaters,  leopaj^,  wild  hog,  and  deer,  as  well  as 
some  unpleasant  specimens  of  the  boa,  the 
deadly  cobra,  and  the  whip-snake,  and  Inrds  of 
hundreds  of  varieties  and  grand  and  goigeous 
plumage. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  travel  we  sat  down  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Abomey,  and  sent  forward  to 
announce  our  arrival  to  the  king,  while  we 
prepared  for  our  entry  into  what  our  attendanlB 
and  the  populace  who  were  crowding  inquisi- 
tively about  gravely  informed  us  was  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  worid,  and  was  called  the 
**  City  of  the  King  of  Kings,"  but  which  cer- 
tainly had  anything  but  a  promising  look  from 
the  outside. 

I  shall  reserve  its  description  for  my  next 
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MY   SHIP   AT   SEA. 


BT  ALZCB  B.  THOBinB. 


Till  me,  tailor,  from  yonr  lookout, 
Where  my  "  bonnle  bark  "  may  beT 

I  can  see  bnt  iK'aste  of  ^niters, 
Bnt  I  know  she  satleth  free. 

Is  she  coming?— 
My  Mr  ship  so  long  at  sea  ? 

Never  bark  with  freight  so  precioas 
Sailed  upon  the  treacherous  sea ; 

And  I  smile  to  think  how  surely 
Bvery  heart  shall  envy  me 

My  sweet  riches, 
Wben  my  ship  comes  in  from  sea. 

I  have  watched  through  autnmn^s  glory. 

Watched  through  winter^s  cheerless  cold. 
Watched  while  rosea  bloomed  and  Aided, 


Watched  while  harvests  turned  to  gold ; 

Watched  and  waited, 
For  my  ship  with  wealth  untold. 

And  I  ofttlmes  grow  despairing 
O'er  the  thought  of  what  may  bSi,— 

How  my  ship  wUh  all  her  treasure 
May  be  lost  upon  the  sea,— 

Tempest-smitten, 
Bank  beneath  the  cruel  sea  I 


WIU  you  tell  me— can  you  tell 
If  a  ray  of  hope  there  be  ? 

See  yon  on  the  waste  of  waters 
Anything  to  comfort  me? 

Any  tidings 
Of  my  ahip  so  long  at  teef 
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EDITORIAL  ITEMa 


THAT  there  is  a  yaat  amount  of  time  equan- 
dered  in  reading,  no  thinking  person  will 
deny;  hnt  it  is  scarcely  the  thinking  person 
who  squanders  the  time.  Just  whai  to  read  is 
a  matter  which  requires  careAtl  attention,  but 
\i  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  know  luw  to 
resd.  This  knowledge  made  practical  will 
proTe  of  more  avail  in  the  true  purpose  of 
reeding'— accomnlating  Intelllgenco — than  any 
olher.  It  is  what  young  people  are  most  defi- 
cient in ;  and  the  lack  of  it  leads  to  more  waste 
of  tune  and  prostration  of  mental  vigor  than 
all  other  causes.  The  attempt  to  keep  bad 
books  or  unuselul  books  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  young  is  conunendable  enough,  but  it  is 
nrely  ever  more  than  an  attempt ;  for  there  is 
nothing  that  ambitious  youth  of  either  sex  are 
more  ready  to  resent  than  the  allegation  that 
they  csn  not  judge  what  is  best  for  them.  The 
girl  who  wanted  to  "  see  the  folly  "  of  attending 
balls  because  her  mother  confessed  to  have 
done  so  before  her,  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  reiy  unwise ;  and  the  only  risk  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  the  experiment  would  be  that 
ber  sense  of  sight  might  not  be  acute  enough 
to  dmem  the  '* folly"  when  presented.  A 
tiste  for  reading  rarely  comes  by  intuition. 
Like  most  other  tastes,  it  is  acquired ;  and  it 
grows  upon  what  it  feeds.  The  safest  and 
SQxest  way  to  goard  against  an  unhealthful  or 
impure  taste  is  to  create  a  healthftil  and  pure. 
If  parents— or  those  who  have  the  directing  of 
jouig  minds — ^instead  of  saying  to  the  indi- 
vidual, **  Such  or  such  a  book  is  improper  for 
pu  to  read ;"  or,  "  This  is  a  good  book,  and 
will  benefit  joM^—theref'ore  you  should  read  it," 
would  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  those 
thus  advised — ^remembering  how  such  consid- 
erations would  have  affected  them  when  of  the 
tame  age,  a  more  reasonable  method  would  be 
likely  to  suggest  itself.  If  the  same  care  were 
taken  to  promote  a  love  for  healthy  reading  that 
is  often  expended  in  vain  attempts  to  keep  un- 
profitable books  out  of  the  hands  of  the  young, 
they  might  be  trusted  to  make  their  own  se- 
hctioDs  with  x>erfect  safety  as  to  the  result 
There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  health- 
fiil  mental  activity  than  the  careftil  and  intelli- 
gent reading  of  good  books ;  and  the  proper 
taste  once  acquired,  it  may  with  almost  abso- 
Inte  safety  be  allowed  ftee  course. 


The  sodden  death  of  Mr.  George  Wakeman, 
the  genial  gentleman,  the  accomplished  Jour- 


nalist, and  the  unexcelled  stenographer,  has 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  comftiunity  in  which 
he  moved,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
with  profound  grief.  Mr.  Wakeman  was 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  some 
of  the  best  short  sketches  which  have  appeared 
in  our  magazine;  the  last  of  which,  in  our 
March  number,  on  "Turgid  Literature,"  has 
proved  a  special  favorite  with  the  press,  and 
has  been  reproduced  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Wakeman  was  not,  himself,  a  turgid  writer. 
Few,  indeed,  of  our  young  aspirants  for  literary 
fame  could  equal  him  in  compactness  of  speech, 
or  in  clearness  and  felicity  of  expression.  His 
mind  was  cast  in  a  humorous  mold,  and  what- 
ever he  said  or  wrote  partook  of  this  quality. 
As  a  companion,  he  was  genial  and  entertain- 
ing;  as  a  fViend,  true.  Enemies  he  had  none 
— or  if  he  had,  they  were  so  through  their  own 
fault,  and  not  his.  His  character  was  irre- 
proachable ;  and  amid  the  many  temptations 
which  beset  him  in  his  profession,  he  stood 
firm,  self-conscious,  untainted.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  ambitions  of  time  progress, 
not  only  in  the  details  of  his  profession,  but  in 
the  higher  walks  of  literature.  In  whatever 
he  did,  there  was  an  earnestness  and  a  consci- 
entiousness which  not  only  bespoke  the  true 
man,  but  gave  promise  of  better  achievements 
in  the  future.  His  skill  as  a  short-hand  re- 
porter gave  him  a  prominence  with  the  craft 
worthy  of  his  ambition ;  for  not  only  were  his 
wrbaUm  reports  remarkable  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  speaker's  words,  but  his  quick  intelli- 
gence enabled  him  to  grasp  the  salient  points 
of  a  speech,  so  as  to  condense  it  without  losing 
anything  of  its  significance  or  character.  His 
after-dinner  speeches  at  the  Press  Club  meet- 
ings evinced  a  talent  which  was  as  unexpected 
to  hunself  as  to  his  friends.  With  a  manner 
as  diffident  and  hesitating  as  that  of  a  boy 
speaking  his  first  piece,  or  a  maiden  receiving 
the  addresses  of  her  first  lover,  he  would  quietly 
let  drop  from,  his  lips  sentence  after  sentence 
of  such  odd  and  grotesque  conceits  as  could 
come  only  from  a  generous  reservoir  of  humor. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  prepare  for  the  lecture- 
field,  and  he  had  concluded  to  follow  their 
advice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  in  this 
field  had  he  been  permitted  to  enter  upon  it. 
Without  copying  any  of  the  acknowledged 
humorists  of  the  day,  in  manner  or  matter,  he 
would  have  equaled  the  best  of  them  in  the 
qualities  which   insure  permanent  renown. 
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Whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  well, 
and  he  was  as  sure  of  fame  and  fortune  in 
tlie  lecture-field  as  he  was  to  enter  upon  it 

He  died  at  hi^home  in  Harlem  on  Saturday, 
March  19,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to 
their  final  rest  by  a  retinue  of  as  sincere  friends 
as  ever  mourned  a  brotlier. 


OCB  JEWKL8. 

We  speak  of  our  jewels ;  and  we  say,  know- 
ingly, that  they  are  jewels  of  the  first  water. 
Never  were  there  any  such ;  never  will  there 
be  agam — unless  they  are  also  our%.  Lovely 
and  beautiful  beyond  description  are  our  jew- 
els; fairer  than  the  moon,  brighter  than  the 
stars,  clearer  than  the  sun ;  full  of  all  joy,  and 
peace,  and  contentment  of  heart  They  are 
God-given,  and  our  title  in  them  is  sure  and 
perpetual.  They  are  inalienable;  no  power 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  wrest  them  from  us. 
We  do  not  fear  to  let  our  heart  go  out  to  them ; 
for  they  are  the  treasures  which  neither  moth 
nor  rust  can  corrapt,  and  which  thieves  can  not 
steal.  Of  what  force  to  us  is  the  platitudinous 
warning :  "  Don't  set  your  afiections  so  strongly 
on  these  idols.  God  may  take  them  away  and 
shroud  your  heart  in  gloom."  God  will  neoer 
take  away  our  jewels.  He  does  not  propose  so 
to  do.  He  may  enlarge  their  opportunities  for 
development  by  removing  them  from  the  un- 
toward surroundings  of  this  life ;  but  it  will  be 
only  that  we  may  the  more  surely  rest  in  their 
possession.  Besides,  that  which  is  dearest  to 
us  He  will  not  remove.  Death  can  not  rob  us 
of  the  memory  of  happy  hours.  The  voice 
which  charmed  our  ears— the  glance  from  lov- 
ing eyes — the  smile  which  thrilled  our  soul 
with  ecstasy  are  our  everlasting  possession. 
We  live  in  their  present  cigoyment,  and  fear 
nothing  for  the  future.  No  sorrowful  forebod- 
ings shall  come  between  us  and  our  jewels. 
We  will  wear  them  cheerfully,  joyously,  exult- 
ingly,  in  our  heart  of  hearts;  thanking  God 
always  for  His  mercy  in  opening  to  us  this 
inexhaustible  mine  of  human  love. 

CRZTI0X8K  AND  ORITICB. 

Nothing  is  more  variable,  unsubstantial,  or 
unfair  than  the  average  of  newspaper  criticism. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  mere  *'  pu£b "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  publishers  of  new  books  which 
stray  away  fh)m  the  advertising  columns  of 
our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  appear 
under  "Literary  Notices,"  the  more  careful 
and  learned  disquisitions  emanating  f^om  those 
who  make  literary  criticism  a  profession  are  as 
apt  to  be  one-sided,  incomplete,  and  wholly 
prejudiced,  as  are  the  political  screeds  which 
the  pressure  of  party  expediency  renders  ex- 


cusable, if  not  necessary.  The  pangs  of  indi- 
gestion, the  resentment  of  personal  piqne,  the 
obliquity  of  an  nndisciplmed  temper,  or  "  that 
rash  humor"  for  which  our  mothers  stand 
chargeable,  are  too  painfully  apparent  in  the 
'* opinions"  which  are  sought  to  prove  the 
making  or  imdoing  of  authors  and  artists. 
And  even  if  these  infirmities  were  Hiess  appar- 
ent tlian  they  are — if,  for  instance,  our  critics 
had  to  test  their  eligibility  to  ofiSce  through  a 
competent  physiological  and  phrenological  ex- 
amination which  should  insist  upon  the  "  »m»< 
wtna  in  eorpore  Azn^,"  what  security  could  we 
have  of  a  just  and  intelligent  rendering  of  the 
truth  as  God  sees  it  ?  How  often  do  we  pause 
to  think  that  newspaper  criticisms  are  but  the 
expression  of  individual  opinions,  and  are 
worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  opinion 
of  other  intelligent  persons  ?  They  are,  in 
fact,  less  likely  to  be  unbiased  and  truthful, 
on  account  of  the  temptations  presented  for 
the  display  of  erudition  and  detective  shrewd- 
ness— to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  favor  friends  and  punish  enemies. 

.^sop^s  lamb,  who  so  bravely,  from  his  secure 
position  on  the  house-top,  railed  at  the  passing 
wolf,  was,  at  the  best,  but  a  very  young  sheep; 
the  courage  and  strength  of  his  reviUngs  bor- 
rowed whatever  of  dignity  or  force  they  had 
— ^beyond  tliose  of  any  bleating  lamb — from 
his  surroundings.  "  It  is  not  you  that  speak," 
said  the  wolf, "  but  the  roof  of  the  house."  The 
reverse  of  this  saying  would  apply  to  a  few  news- 
paper critics.  It  is  not  the  newspaper  that 
speaks,  but  more  generally  the  unimportant  in- 
dividual who  for  the  moment  stands  behind  it. 

THB  3CSW  FOUnCAL  KLXXSRT* 

The  ofiicial  announcement  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  by  which  full 
political  rights  are  secured  to  all  male  citizens, 
without  regard  to  color,  marks  another  step  in 
the  great  progress  of  our  country  which  it  is 
well  to  look  calmly  in  the  &ce,  and  accept  at 
its  full  significance. 

When,  a  few  months,  ago,  a  colored  man  and 
a  former  slave  was  permitted  to  fill  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  formerly  occupied  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  devout  loyalists  looked  upon 
it  as  a  Divine  retribution,  while  many  good 
people,  North  and  South,  deprecated  it  as  lead- 
ing to  social  degradation  and  political  disinte- 
gration. It  was  an  event  in  the  direct  line  of 
national  progress,  and  Secretaiy  Fishs  recent 
announcement  is  another.  All  that  intelligent 
citizens  need  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  this  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.    It  may  be  a  hannleas  paa- 
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time  to  denounce  the  new  Senator  as  a  usurper, 
or  to  insist  that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
orang-outang ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  can  not  be 
displaced  by  an  inyective,  and  has  the  bearing 
of  a  gentleman,  with  the  average  amount  of 
shrewdness  and  intelligence  which  distinguishes 
our  higher  l^slatire  court,  it  will  be  quite  as 
wise  to  accept  him— even  imder  protest— and, 
like -good  citizens  and  sensible  men,  turn  our 
minds  to  self-improvement  and  the  laudable 
enterprises  which  constitute  our  individual  and 
national  greatness. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  having  become 
a  part  of  our  organic  law,  and  the  negro  a  vot- 
ing animal,  we  shall  expect  to  witness  the  same 
tender  considerations  for  the  feelings  of  the 
colored  race  as  have  been  exhibited  toward  the 
"benighted  foreigner"  whose  induction  into 
the  honors,  privileges,  and  emoluments  of 
American  citizenship  has  been  attended  with 
so  little  trouble  to  himself,  and  so  much  anx- 
ioQs  solicitude  to  his  friends. 

The  women  are  next  in  order. 

JLWOCIATBD  ZTFORT. 

*'  No  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone."  This 
&ct  needs  frequent  enforcement ;  and  he  is  the 
wise  one  who  will  bring  it  home  at  once  with- 
out protest  or  special  pleading.  Society  itself 
is  the  exponent,  embodiment,  and  product  of 
this  fiindamental  idea.  No  member  thereof 
either  acts  or  can  act  **  independently."  It  is 
the  sheerest  nonsense  for  any  one  to  pretend 
that  he  does  Just  as  he  wills.  Nobody  does 
this,  absolutely.  The  veriest  tyrant  in  his  fam- 
ily is  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the 
weakest  and  least^loved  member  of  it;  and 
the  person  who  makes  the  loudest  boast  of  his 
superiority  to  circumstances  is  quite  as  apt  as 
the  most  humble  and  self-depreciating  to  yield 
to  extraneous  influences. 

The  most  of  us  even  Uke  to  be  influenced, 
and  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  it — to 
GDiselves.  We  show  both  love  and  respect  by 
sQbJecting  onr  preferences  and  sacrificing  our 
convenience  to  others ;  and  we  are  happy  when 
limilar  evidences  of  personal  regard  are  shown 
to  OS.  It  is  a  noble  thing  for  a  man  to  stand  up 
for  the  right  in  defiance  of  opposition ;  but  it 
is  still  nobler  to  promote  union  of  effort,  and 
fliQS  make  action  efiisctive. 

The  large  heart,  the  kindly  spirit,  the  free, 
noble,  beneficent  soul  that  rejoices  in  all  good, 
and  cares  not  from  what  source  it  comes,  is 
ready  to  Join  hands  with  all  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  the  vineyard.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
and  the  labor  manifest  in  all  the  great  develop- 
ments of  science,  morals,  and  religion. 


BCCKNTIUO  NODDKBS. 


There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Can 
any  student  of  human  nature  tell  us  why 
men  inclined  to  drowsiness  are  so  fond  of 
sleeping  in  public  places,  and  nodding  in 
such  an  alarming  manner  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  intend  to  discharge 
their  heads  in  every  direction  of  the  compass  ? 
How  do  they  do  it  f  Have  their  necks  the 
qualities  of  gutta-percha  ?  Have  they  any 
ambition  to  show  their  cervical  elasticity  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  prove  conclusively  that  their 
necks* can  never  be  broken;  to  protest  in 
their  eccentric  manner  against  the  feasibility 
no  less  than  the  cruelty  of  hanging  ? 

Observation  through  a  series  of  years  has 
shown  us  the  marvelous  skill  men  may 
acquire  in  the  gymnastics  of  nodding. 
Though  we  never  shall  master  the  mystery 
of  the  execution,  it  would  console  us  to  know 
why  they  perform  so  wonderfully  without 
demanding  compensation  from  the  public 
they  at  once  so  puzzle  and  delight.  When- 
ever we  see  an  ancient  fossil  or  a  youthful 
humorist  )}alancing  his  head  upon  a  fine  point 
of  his  neck,  whirling  it  round  and  round,  and 
giving  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  its  usefulness ; 
and  when  we  mentally  exclaim,  with  much 
fervor,  **  Good-bye,  old  headl  "  he  brings  it 
up  suddenly  and  startlingly  from  behind  or 
before,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  defrauded  him 
of  at  least  fifty  cents  in  lawful  tender. 

What  peculiar  law  governs  the  tribe  of 
nodders,  preventing  them  from  going  com- 
fortably to  bed  ?  Are  they  unable  to  sleep 
upon  a  pillow  ?  Do  they  hang  their  incom- 
prehensible heads  over  the  bedside  and  draw 
airy  maps  of  Boston  with  their  fluttering 
hair  from  midnight  until  morning,  and  find 
comfort  therein  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  tlie  lux- 
ury of  their  repose  to  dart  their  heads  at 
every  quiet  citizen  near  them,  as  if  with  hos- 
tile intent  ?  and  when  he  is  excited  about  the 
safety  of  such  brains  as  they  may  possess,  to 
wake  up,  stare,  snort,  and  fall  to  sleep  again,  a 
very  Catherine- wheel  of  chin,  nose,  whiskers, 
collar,  and  cravat  ?  We  have  concluded  it 
must  be  so ;  that  while  common  mortals  have 
a  bias  in  favor  of  pleasant  chambers,  they  pre- 
fer ferry-boats,  street-cars,  theaters,  churches, 
and  parks  to  show  what  Nature  has  done  for 
them  in  the  way  of  India-rubber  necks. 
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HOPELESS    SORROW. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  throngh  his  cypress-trees  I 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  awaj, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

Across  the  monniAil  marbles  play; 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death, 

And  love  can  never  lose  its  own.     —  WhittUr, 


♦♦♦ 

Credit  to  whom  Cbedit  is  DIte. — 

The  FcanSiy  Friend^  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  claims  the  honor 
of  having  first  given  to  the  world  **  The  Boy  of 
his  Word,**  a  neat  little  sketch  published  in  our 
Youth's  Department  recently.  We  would  by  no 
means  deprive  that  paper  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
credit  to  which  it  is  entitled  for  the  original  pub- 
lication of  "The  Boy  of  his  Word,"  or  any  other 
good  thing,  but  would  beg  leave  to  retnark,  merely, 
that  we  caught  said  sketch  floating  around  anony- 
mously, and  considering  it  a  good  thing,  and  suit- 
able for  the  young  readers  of  the  Joubnal,  we 
garnered  it  in.  If  the  Friend  publishes  such 
original  communications  often,  it  should  expect  to 
be  dealt  with  diureditaliLy  ;  for  there  are  not  a  few 
papers  in  this  country  whose  contents  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  purloinings. 

The  Golden  Btatb  can  boast  a  monster 
masical  festival,  which  was  gotten  up  through 
the  efforts  chiefly  of  Madame  Camilla  Urso, 
the  well-known  female  yiolinist  The  festival 
lasted  several  days,  the  first  concert  being  given 
on  the  22d  of  February. 

The  number  of  singers  in  the  chorus,  inclu- 
ding 2,000  children  from  the  different  public 
schools,  was  about  8,200,  while  the  orchestra 
numbered  150  instruments.  The  festival  is 
pronounced  a  success,  and  most  creditable  to 
the  esthetic  enterprise  of  California. 


Female  Toughness. — A  student  at  Ann 
Arbor  having  remarked  that  men  had  more 
endurance  than  women,  a  lady  present  an- 
swered that  she  would *like  to  see  the  thirteen 
hundred  young  men  in  the  University  laced 
up  in  steel-ribbed  corsets,  with  hoops,  heavy 
skirts,  trails,  high  heels,  paniers,  chignons,  and 
dozens  of  hair-pins  sticking  in  their  scalps, 
cooped  up  in  the  house  year  after  year,  with 
no  exhilarating  exercise,  no  hopes,  aims,  or 
ambitions  in  life,  and  see  if  they  could  stand  it 
as  well  as  the  girls.  Nothing,  said  she,  but 
the  fact  that  women,  like  cats,  have  nine  lives, 
enables  them  to  survive  the  present  Hgimi  to 
which  fashion  doomus  the  sex. 


%a*  i%«fi  fafi- 


Consolidation  Acceptable. — ^An  old 

subscriber  to  BtekarcTs  Monthly  writes    to  Mr. 
Packard  as  follows : 
"  My  very  dtar  Sir:  •!  to-day  received  The  Phbb- 

VOLOOJOAL  JOUBNAL  AKD  PACKAKD*8  MONTHLT, 

and  forthwith  express  my  delight  at  the  chani^. 
Not  that  I  disliked  the  ''Monthly'*  in  the  least, 
for  no  other  monthly  or  paper  of  any  kind  receives 
my  entire  notice  until  the  contents  haye  been  cfm- 
ned  over,  except  the  "  Monthly."  My  heart  and 
hands  are  enlisted  in  the  noble  cause  you  bave 
espoused,  and  I  rejoice  with,you  in  your  consolidat- 
ing the  two  monUilics,  for  they  are  both  the  first 
of  the  land,  and  I  am  folly  conyinced  that  the  com- 
bination of  your  power  and  zeal  with  that  of  Mr. 
Wells  will  make  it  the  best  numUdy  Jbr  the  young 
in  the  toorid.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  any 
price  before  the  consolidation,  and  now,  since  the 
consolidation,  I  am  more  pleased  with  it.  I  have 
seen  others  of  your  subscribers,  and  they  say  they 
are  much  pleased  with  the  change.  Wishing  you 
all  the  success  possible,  I  remain,  sir,  very  truly, 
yours,  A.  a.  l." 

A  Physician's  Testimony. — ^An  aged 

physician  of  Iowa  writing  to  us  for  ten  doUars* 
worth  of  books,  throws  in  a  few  remarks  on  the 
JouBKAL  and  Phrenology : 

"  Having  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  an  obserrer 
of  human  conduct  in  connection  with  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  advocated  in  the  Axzricak  Phrb- 
XOLOGICAL  JoxTBNAi^  I  am  dlsposcd  to  say  that  I 
am  noW)  at  the  age  of  sixty,  prepared  "tc»  bear 
witness*'  in  favor  of  the  general  truthfohiess  of 
Phrenology. 

I  am  a  constant  read  er  of  the  Jours ai..  Indeed, 
in  my  opinion,  but  few  papers  are  its  equal  in  the 
variety  of  its  reading  and  the  general  soundness  of 
its  reasonings,  and  the  correctness  of  its  deduc- 
tions from  the  laws  of  nature,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment it  enters.  It  has  often  been  asserted  of  phy- 
sicians, that  but  few,  if  any,  of  orthodox  standing 
have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  openly  their  con- 
victions in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  principles 
advocated  in  your  Joubnai^  This  may  be  true  in 
some  localities,  but  I  know  it  is  not  applicable  to 
all.  J.  p.  G.,  M.D. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Monthly  says :  "  The  Phbbnolooigai.  Joub- 
MAL  is  full  of  matter  interesting  to  those  who  do 
not,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  take  an  interest  in 
Phrenology.  In  the  latter  class  we  reckon  our- 
selves, and  wo  believe  its  numbers  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. For  every  one  who  gives  the  subject 
any  attention  must  soon  See  that  this  system  of 
studying  the  mind  appeals  more  strongly  to  reason, 
and  is  more  susceptible  of  proof  than  any  other. 
Phrenology  has  suffered  severely  fhim  charla- 
tanism, and  the  pretensions  of  quack  expound- 
ers and  examiners,  who,  having  merely  acquired 
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its  nomenclatiire,  haye  attempted  to  practice  one 
of  the  deepest  Rdences  that  ever  engaged  the 
hnman  intellect."         

Phrenology  in  Alabama. — ^A  corre- 
spondent writes  from  Dale  County  as  follows: 
Dear  jRr— Ton  will  please  pardon  me  for  inirndlng 
upon  yonr  time  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
better  field  is  open  for  a  good  lecturer  than  in  this 
portion  of  the  South.  A  competent  lecturer  would 
be  receiyed  here  most  cordially,  and,  as  I  can  assure, 
with  respect  It  is  true  that  but  few  here  have 
learned  much  of  the  science,  but  they  are  eager 
and  thirsting  for  useful  knowledge.  Here,  in  south 
Alabama,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Florida, 
a  pood  lecturer  uxnM  meceed.  Feeling  a  deep  interest 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  science,  I  hare  thought 
proper  to  write  as  above.  a.  p.  w. 

Some  Light  Found,  but  More  Want- 
ed.—Mr.  Editor— /Sir ;  Tour  "  Brain  Waves  "  in 
the  January  number  of  the  A.  P.  J.  interests  me 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  as  it  partially  explains 
some  items  of  my  own  experience.  Some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  since  I  was  wont  to  listen  every 
fiabbath  to  an  eloquent  preacher,  Rev.  Wm.  Stud- 
ley,  then  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  I  noticed  that  very 
frequently  be  preached  on  the  subjects  I  had  been 
thinking  much  of  during  the  week  previous. 

This  surprised  and  puzzled  me,  and  I  used  to 
wonder  whether  persons  whose  minds  were  on  the 
same  intellectual  and  moral  plane  did  not  by  some 
mysterions  sympathy  think  the  same  thoughts. 
Tet  that  solution  did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, for  I  considered  that  minister  far  more  gifted, 
intellectually,  than  myself.  The  sympathetic  con- 
nection of  mind  in  this  case  (if  there  were  any) 
could  not  have  arisen  from  social  intercourse,  for  I 
never  spoke  with  him. 

^* Brain  Waves**  hits  the  noil  on  the  head,  but 
does  not  drive  it  so  f&r  as  to  clear  up  the  mists 
pervading  the  subject  What  I  particularly  wish 
to  know  is  this,  viz.:  What  originates  brain- 
waves ?  What  is  the  firat  cause  of  motion  ?  And 
what  mental,  moral,  or  electrical  conditions  are 
requisite  In  order  that  brain-wavea  shall  be  felt  ? 

Some  preachers*  sermons  do  not  come  within 
gun-shot  of  me,  i  e.,  they  do  not  interest  me  at 
alL  Some  preachers  wem  stupid,  but  perhaps  it 
k  /who  am  stupid.  But  I  have  noticed  or  imagined 
that  public  speakers  are  nearly  as  much  dependent 
upon  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience  for 
a  good  discourse,  aa  the  audience  is  upon  the 
apttker.  I  think  that  is  more  or  less  the  case 
with  extemporaneous  speakers,  and  entirely  so 
with  tranee  speaker^ 

I  believe  In  **  brain-waves,**  or  sympathetic  soul- 
life,  but  do  not  understand  its  laws  or  modes  of 
operating.  Please  enlighten  our  dartuiess.  [We 
would  like  to  do  so,  but——] 

There  are  other  facts  in  psychology  or  soul-life 
that  I  want  explained,  for  instance,  I  (and  I  pre- 
none  that  other  persons  have  like  experiences) 


sometimes  dream  beautiful  poetry,  and  other 
things  as  interesting,  and  waken  in  ttie  midst  of  it, 
but  can  only  remember  slight  fragments  of  it. 
Where  does  the  poetry  originate  ? 

I  have  numerous  works  relating  to  Psychology, 
but  can  not  glean  fh>m  any  the  desired  information. 
Oh,  for  light  I  light!  more  light!  Hoping  that 
light  may  come  through  the  ever-welcome,  eagerly- 
looked-for  A.  P.  J.,  I  remain  a  hopeful  subscriber. 

L.  J.  w. 

[Can  not  some  of  our  readers  give  us  the  means 
with  which  to  satisfy  our  dazed  correspondent  ?] 


wax  Jl^0tt00p0ttbttft0* 
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Questions  op  **  General  Intebest  '*  only 

wiU  be  anewered  in  this  department.  We  have  no  epace 
to  grcUifff  idle  eurioeity.  One  gyeetUm  only  at  a  Hme^ 
and  that  deariy  stated^  mutt  be  propounded^  if  a  eorre- 
epondmii  ehaU  esepeet  ue  to  give  him  the  benefit  qf  ite 
earip  eonelderation,  Queetione  t^  pereonalintereet  tpiU 
be  promptly  anetoered  by  letter^  if  a  etamp  be  ineloeedfor 
the  return  poetage. 

Origin  op  Surnames. — Will  you  bo 

pleased  to  give  a  subscriber  the  benefit  of  some 
information  with  reference  to  the  many  surnames 
extant,  and  their  derivation  ? 

Ane,  Names,  as  the  distinguishing  appellations 
that  attach  to  individuals,  have  been  dependent 
upon  innumerable  extraneous  circumstances ;  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  extraordinary 
number  of  surnames  extant  should  exhibit  such  a 
gfreat  variety.  All  names  were  originally  signifi- 
cant, although  in  the  course  of  ages  the  meaning 
of  most  of  them  may  have  lapsed  from  the  memory 
of  mankind.  Every  human  being  received  a  name, 
even  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  states  of  social  life ; 
and  in  the  most  degraded  condition  of  human 
existence,  the  occasional  necessity  of  speaking  of 
absent  persons  would  involve  the  use  of  some 
epithet,  and  that  epithet  would  be  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  a  proper  name.  In  the  primitive 
states  of  society  a  single  name  was  suflficlont  for 
each  individual,  and  genesail|jr  originated  in  some 
circumstances  of  birth,  some  personal  quality 
possessed  or  fondly  anticipated,  or  else  was  an 
expression  of  religious  sentiment  We  have  nu* 
merous  instances  of  this  tn  the  writings  of  Moses. 
In  process  of  time  the  love  of  imitation  led  per- 
sons to  adopt  names  whichi  had  been,  and  were, 
borne  by  others.  These  were  generally  the  fiither*s 
name,  and  were  the-earllest  approach  to  the  modem 
system  of  nomenelhtore,  for  example,  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  similhr  to  tte  modem  William  Fltz- 
Hugh,  James  Davidson,  etc. 

Among  theltomaus,  by  virtue  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  nmaenclature,  each  person  had  usually 
three  names.  The  first  denoted  the  individual, 
the  second  the  clan,  and  the  third,  distinguished 
the  faally.  As  Christianity  triumphed  over  pa- 
ganism in  Europe,  the  old  pagan  names  wore  laid 
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aside,  and  new  names  derived  from  Scripture  or 
cbnrch  histoiy  were  f^yen.  to  the  conyerts,  some- 
times a  whole  company,  to  saye  trouble,  being 
baptized  by  the  same  name.  To  obyiate,  some- 
what, the  great  confusion  and  inconvenience  to 
which  this  indiscriminate  naming  had  given  rise, 
nicknames,  derived  from  occupations  or  from 
personal  qualities,  were  used  for  several  centuries ; 
but  as  population  advanced,  even  this  became 
insufficient.  At  length  recourse  was  had  to  the 
present  system  of  surnames,  so  styled  because 
written  originally  "sur"  (French),  upon  or  over 
the  Christian  or  given  names.  These  second,  or 
surnames,  may  be  divided  into  various  heads: 
1.  Hereditary  surnames,  or  those  formed  fh>m  the 
father^s  names;  as  for  instance  in  804,  we  find 
Egbert  Edgaring,  or  Egbert  the  son  of  Edgar, — 
in§  signifying  progeny  or  descendant  Such 
names  as  Dering,  Browning,  Whiting  are  sup^ 
posed  to  owe  their  origin  to  this  source,  and  so 
to  mean  respectively,  dear,  tawny,  and  fair  off- 
spring. In  Wales,  until  a  recent  period,  **ap,^' 
or  son,  was  the  only  sumomlnal  adjunct  used,  as 
David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Rhys,  John  ap  Richard, 
names  which  are  now  corrupted  into  Powell,  Price, 
and  Pritchard,  etc.  The  Mac  of  the  Scotch,  and 
shortened  into  Mc  in  the  Irish,  meant  son ;  and  the 
O^  from  **  Oy  "  of  the  Irish  meant  grandson ;  and 
Fitz  from  the  Norman  also  means  son,  being  a 
corruption  from  J^  or  the  Latin  JQxm.  Wltz 
of  the  Russian  and  Sky  of  the  Poles  also  mean 
son.  2.  Those  chosen  from  personal  qualities, 
cither  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  such  as  Le  Sage, 
Le  Bon,  Pnitt  or  cunning,  White,  Reld  or  red, 
Brown,  etc,  etc.  8.  Local  surnames,  or  those 
taken  from  the  place  In  or  near  which  the  person 
lived,  expressing  the  country,  as  Scott  and  France ; 
the  estate  or  place  of  abode,  as  Kent  and  fiddle- 
ton  ;  or  describing  either  the  nature  or  situation 
of  the  residence,  as  Hill  and  Forest  4.  Those 
indicating  title  or  oceupatlon,  as  John  Baker,  etc., 
etc.  Pre-eminent  In  this  family  of  surnames  stands 
Smith,  originally  meaning  any  mechanical  work- 
man, from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "smltan,"  to  smite, 
and  sot,  as  some  have  banteringly  endeavored  to 
derive  it,  as  a  veritable  descendant  In  a  direct  line 
from  Shem,  son  of  Noah;  thus — Shem,  Slicmlt, 
Shmlt,  Smith. 

Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  are  those  derived 
from  dignities  and  offices— as  Knight,  Squire, 
Lord,  Earle,  Duke,  Prince,  and  King,  although  the 
last  two  or  three  were  jtrobal^y  bestowed  at  first 
in  derision.  And  so  ve  migkt  go  on  "ad  Infini- 
tum.''   

Organization    of    the    Skull. — At 

what  age  does  the  human  skull  baoome  so 
hardened,  that  the  action  of  the  brain  will  pro- 
duce no  change  in  its  shape  that  can  be  detected 
from  the  outside  ? 

Ann,  The  skull,  and  all  therein  contained,  like 
every  other  portion  of  the  human  body,  Is  under- 
going constant  changes.  According  to  the  physi- 
i)logi8t6,  the  whole  substance  of  a  man  is  entirely 


changed  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  There  must 
be,  therefore,  a  transference  of  matter  from  one 
part  to  another  part,  as  well  as  a  throwing  off 
through  the  insensible  perspiration  and  through 
other  channels  of  much  that  has  constituted  part 
of  the  body. 

In  accordance  with  the  temperamental  condition 
of  the  person,  and  the  related  activity  of  the  brain, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  parts,  will  be  the  waste  of 
the  material  composing  it,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
appropriated  to  supply  the  loss  through  waste. 
The  flow  of  blood  is  greatest  toward  those  oi^na 
which  are  the  most  exercised,  and  it  Is  but  natural 
that  such  organs  should  Increase  in  size  from  use. 
We  have  seen  skulls  the  bone  of  which  was  in 
parts  so  thin  as  to  be  quite  translucent;  and 
inside,  at  those  places,  the  brain  appeared  to 
have  expanded,  and  there  were  channels  which 
had  been  worn,  as  It  were,  by  the  blood  in  its 
circulation  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
term  **  swell-head "  is  usually  applied  as  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  but  such  a  condition  of  the 
head  Is  not  so  unusual  as  may  be  thought  When 
one  suffers  from  a  violent  headache,  he  suffers  from 
a  congested  state  of  the  brain.  This  congestion 
produces  expansion,  and  the  skull  is  actually  en- 
larged. Accurate  measurements  of  the  skull 
would  show  changes  in  the  skull,  although  such 
changes  might  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  to 
the  hand.  — '— 

Salt  and  Thirst. — ^Wby  does  a  piece 

of  salt  when  taken  Into  the  stomach  cause  thirst  ? 
Am,  Salt  produces  an  excitement  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  stimulates  their  activity;  henco 
the  clamor  on  their  part  for  something  of  a  cool- 
ing, sedative  nature.    

Foot  Aslkkp. — What  is  the  philosophy 

of  a  person^s  foot  getting  asleep  ? 

Am,  This  phenomenon  Is  due  to  a  suppression 
of  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  in  effect 
a  primary  stage  of  jNiralysis.  Health  demands 
activity.  A  state  of  entire  inaction  is  unnatural. 
All  the  forces  of  the  human  economy  are  ever  a4 
work.  A  dlstinguiBhed  writer  has  said,  and  truth- 
fully,  "Action  is  life.  Inaction,  death,"  and  when, 
from  any  reason,  the  functions  of  any  organ  which 
contributes  to  the  vital  economy  are  deranged  or 
suppressed,  man  suffers  the  consequence.  So, 
With  reference  to  the  cironlation  of  the  blood, 
an  nnnatural  attitude,  when  long  maintained,  la 
apt  to  be  productive  of  that  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion known  as  a  part  of  the  body  becoming  asleep. 
The  blood  not  being  stimulated  by  the  activity  of 
the  part,  becomes  sluggish  in  Its  movement 
therein,  and  the  aervos,  wliieh  depend  for  their 
vigor  upon  the  blood,  boeome  uneonsdous,  as 
it  were.  When  wc  attempt  to  aroase  the  sloggisli 
circulation  In  the  part,  the  reaction  of  the  blood 
produces  a  congestive  condition,  the  nerves  are 
rendered  abnormally  active  by  the  forcible  rctam 
of  the  nfe  fluid,  and  the  result  is  the  prickling 
sensation  experienced. 
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AyswRRiNo  Questions. — ^It  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  this  department  of  the  Joubhal  a 
private  medical  consultation  office,  but  simply  for 
the  publication  of  such  questions  and  ansfrers  as 
are  likely  to  interest  every  reader,  dere,  however, 
is  a  correspondent  who  seems  to  suppose  the  pub- 
lic to  be  interested  in  such  questions  as  should 
only  be  answered  in  a  private  communication. 
We  print  the  letter,  omitting  name  and  place. 

I  wish  to  consult  yon,  and  get,  if  possible,  your 
valuable  advice  on  a  subject,  to  me^  very  important. 
I  am  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  think  that  age 
is  enlindy  too  early  to  become  faded,  and  lose  my 
youthful,  healthy  bloom.  I  have  never  been  very 
robust,  but  I  have  always,  until  the  last  eighteen 
months,  looked  healthy,  clear,  and  rosy.  Now, 
however,  numt  w^foriunaidy  for  me,  I  have  lost  my 
youthful  appearance  and  look  decidedly  sickly  and 
dulL  I  have  always  lived  quietly  in  the  country 
with  my  parents,  and  have  never  dissipated  much, 
~I  mean  bv  that,  that  I  have  never  attended  many 
parties  or  lost  much  sleep.  For  the  last  twelve 
months  I  have  been  having  chills  and  severe  fevers ; 
could  get  nothing  to  break  them  until  about  three 
months  ago,  when  a  druggist  told  me  to  take 
quinine  and  iron  pills.  I  did  so,  and  took  them 
for  two  months,  takim^  three  per  dav,  and  greatly 
to  my  relief  have  haa  no  more  chills,  but  still  1 
have  not  entirely  recovered.  JVfy  complexion  Is 
still  dull,  pale,  and  sallow,  and  the  whites  of  my 
eyes  very  yellow.  Now,  how  can  I  get  tills  yellow 
out  of  my  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  look  clear  and 
luight  ?  Do  tell  me  if  it  is  posxSbU  for  me  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  red 
veins  from  coming  so  numerously  on  the  eye ;  my 

2ea  trouble  me  greatly,  always  look  red ;  my  fa- 
er  haa  weak  eyes,  and  am  I  obliged  to  Inherit 
them  as  an  unfortunate  gift  from  him  ?    I  would 

S've  a  great  deal  to  have  them  clear  and  strong ; 
ey  are  dark-blue.     Is  there  anything   in   the 
world  I  can  do  to  better  their  condition  ?    If  so, 
pioBm  tell    me.    I  have  been  told  that  washing 
them  In  salt  and  water  would  bcnctit  them, — would 
you  advise  me  to  do  so  ?    [No.]    How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  look  more  healthy,  and  fresh,  and 
dear?    I  have  an  excellent  appetite,  it  never  fails, 
but  still  I  look  sickly  and  faded.    There  are  a 
great  many  bitters,  medicines,  etc.,  claiming  to 
restore  a  bloom  and  health  to  the  appearance,  but 
I  am  rather  afraid  to  try  an3'  without  Urst  consult- 
ing you ;  could  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  take  to 
make  my  complexion  and  eyes  dear?    [No,  not 
amoBg  all  the  quack  medicines.  J    Would  *^  Baker's 
Bitters''  improve  me?    [No.]    I  think  I  am  bil- 
ious [No  doubt  of  it],  or  my  eves  would  not  be  so 
yellow.    Please  be  nirt  to  tell  me  something  to 
take  the  yellow  and  red  veins  out  of  my  eyes,  for 
they  dia&nre  my  personal  appearance  so  much. 
I  shall  look  in  the  Jocrnal  for  your  kind  answer 
to  these  questions  with  the  p'catest  impaivmce. 
]>o  you  tnink  mustard  and  vinegar  unhealthy? 
[If  taken  into  the  stomach,  yes.  ]    Do  you  consider 
milk  bilious?     [It  depends    on    circumstances.] 
Is  mohiS!«es  "healthy?"     [Yes,  if  used  moder- 
atelv.]    In  the  JorRirAL  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
profound  questions  very  boldly  discussed,  and  I 
wish  you  would  take  up  the  subject  of  draomi. 
[We  have  been  discussing  this  subject,  and  also 
most  of  those  referred  to  in  the  many  questions 
following,  for  a  long  time  past.    Has  our  corre- 
spondent read  us  attentively  ?]  ^Vliat  do  you  think 
of  the  Davenport  Brothers  ?    suppose  two  persons 
are  separated  by  many  miles  of  aistance,  can  the 
intense  thought  of  one  of  those  persons  have  any 
effect  on  the  almnt  pentonjf    Do  you  know  of  any 
good  blood-purifier  ?    Do  you  think  flannel  ough't 
to  be  worn  winter  and  summer  ?  At  what  age  do  you 
think  a  lady  ahoold  marry  ?  at  what  ago  should  a 


Sentleman  marry  ?  What  do  you  think  is  a  right 
ifferenct?  of  age  between  the  gentleman  and  lady  ? 
Do  you  think  a  woman  ought  to  say  obey  In  the 
marriage  ceremony  ?  I  think  it  Is  treating  her  as  a 
ehildy  and  gross  injustice  to  her  for  it  to  oe  in  the 
ceremony,  don't  you?  [See  our  work  on  W^ed- 
lock  for  answers.]  Do  you  think  sea-bathing 
healthy,  and  how  often  should  one  bathe  ?  Are 
pickles  healthy?  What  Is  the  best  dressing  for 
the  hair  to  soften  it,  and  prevent  Its  being  dry  ? 
Is  very  coarse  hair  a  sign  of  amiability  ?  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  questions,  but  I  hope  not  too 
many  to  be  answered  in  an  early  number  of  the 
JouBNAL.  I  live  in  the  country  now,  but  expect 
soon  to  live  in  town,    a  friend  of  the  journal. 

[One  question  at  a  time,  from  any  one  corre- 
spondent, is  all  we  promise  to  consider  and  answer, 
if  we  ean,  in  the  Journal,  but  we  will  cheerfully 
reply  to  more  than  one  by  letter,  if  stamps  be  sent 
to  prepay  postage,  and  the  full  address  be  plainly 
given. — ^Ed.]  

Luck. — We  have  not  much  respect  for 

the  word.  It  is  used  by  gamblers.  If  one  draws 
a  prize, — when  he  had  not  earned  It,  or  had  not 
expected  it, — ^lie  is  said  to  be  lucky.  But  then,  the 
great  law  of  "  compensation "  asserts  itself,  and 
the  saying,  '*what  is  easily  gained  is  easily  lost,'* 
proves  true.  One  who  eamt  his  money  realizes  its 
worth,  and  saves.  One  who  flnds,  steals,  or  wins 
a  fortune  is  not  only  very  liable  to  lose  It,  but  li  is 
liable  to  induce  fast  habits,  and  so  drag  him  down 
to  ruin.  Better  depend  on  honest  earnings,  and 
dismiss  entirely  any  hope  for  mere  '^  luck,"  save 
as  it  comes  by  Judicious  fishing,  hunting,  or 
searching  after  knowledge.  The  inventor  may 
become  lucky,  or  he  may  lose  time  and  money  in 
attempting  to  make  a  perpetual  motion. 

Idiocy. — Can  a  person  with  a  slanting 

forehead,  like  that  of  Emerson,  the  idiot,  ever 
become  intelligent  by  cultivation  and  education  ? 

Ans.  He  may  not  become  a  Franklin  or  a  Bacon 

in  intellect    It  Is  not  claimed  that  all  men  can 

attain  the  same  degree  of  eminence;   but  it  is 

claimed  that  even  idiots  may  be  improved, 

CoxsANGUixiTY. — In  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  speaking  of  "  temperament 
and  marriage,"  you  say,  *'lf  each  has  a  good 
degree  of  all  the  temperaments,  it  is  well  if  they  are 
Bimihir." 

Ques,  If  half-cousins  or  second-cousins  have  the 
some  temperaments,  i.  e.,  an  equal  amount  of 
^ch,  will  It  do  for  them  to  marry? 

I  have  read  '*  Wedlock  "  and  several  other  works 
on  temperament,  but  find  no  explanations  touch- 
ing this  case. 

Ans.  It  is  safer  to  marry  out  of  the  family  than  in 
it.  *'  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life."  Now  that  raU- 
ways,  steamboats,  etc.,  are  so  convenient,  why  not 
go  a  little  farther  from  home  than  to  marry  your 
cousin,  or  even  your  second  cousin  ?    Why  not  ? 

Food  for  College  Studentb. — (Ad- 
rian College,  Mich.)— Will  you  please  give  us  vonr 
views  of  the  proper  kind  of  food  for  students 
through  the  Journal?  I  have  read  with  interest 
articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  JouRKAL  having  a  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  definite 
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conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  I  am  satisfied  we  do 
not  get  the  proper  Icind  of  food  in  oar  college 
boarding-halls. 

Am.  This  whole  question  has  been  ably  dis- 
cnsscd  by  physiologists  and  anatomists,  and  their 
opinions  are  given  in  various  works  on  the  subject. 
We  append  the  titles — ^with  prices— of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  ones,  covering  the  ground,  fh>m 
different  stand-points.  First,  we  give  the  meat- 
caters,  or  advocates  of  a  mixed  diet;  then  the  veg- 
etarians, and  fruit-eaters. 

Food  and  Dibt.  With  Observations  on  the 
Dietctical  Regimen,  suited  for  Disordered  States  of 
the  Digestive  Orirans,  and  an  Account  of  the  Dieta- 
ries of  some  of  the  Principal  Metropolitan  and 
other  Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Crim- 
inals, Children,  the  Siclc,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Pe- 
reira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.S.  Edited  by  Charles  A. 
Lee,  M.D.    91  75. 

Physiology  op  Digestion.  Considered  with 
relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.  By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D.    Illobtratcd,  50  cents. 

The  Story  or  a  Stomach.  By  a  Reformed 
Dyspeptic.    Paper,  50  cents ;  muslin,  75  cents. 

vegetarian,  or  hygienic. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Lipe. 
By  Sylvester  Graham.  With  a  copious  Index  and 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.    $3  50. 

Philosophy  op  Sacred  History,  Considered 
in  Relation  to  Human  Aliment  and  the  Wines  of 
Scripture.    By  Dr.  Graham.    Muslin.    93  50. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  op 
Man.  By  John  Smith.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.   By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.    Muslin,  $1  75. 

Hydropathic  Cook-Book— Vegetarian.  With 
Recipes  for  Cooking  on  Hygienic  Principles.  By 
Dr.  Trail.    Illustrated.    $1  50. 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental  :  Applied  to 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health  of 
Body  and  Power  of  Mind.    Illustrated.    $1  50. 

A  Sober  and  Temperate  Lipe.  The  Discourses 
and  Lettcre  of  Louis  Comaro.  With  a  Biography 
of  the  Auttior,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at  150  yeara 
of  age.    50  cents. 

Besides  the  above,  "The  Illustrated  Hydropa- 
thic Encyclopedia,^'  $4  50,  treats  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  history,  anatomy,  and  physiology. 


literary  fiotices. 
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[Ail  workt  TioUced  in  Tiis  PHSSNOLoeiCAL  Jocxnal 
TMy  he  ordered  from  this  office^  at  prices  annexedJ] 

Books. — Notwithstanding  the  unset- 
tled and  depressed  state  of  trade,  publishers  are 
active,  and  a  good  stoclL  of  literature  is  issuing 
from  the  press.  The  cost  of  paper  lind  other  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  book-making  will  come 
down  with  gold,  and  a  new  basis  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, soon  be  established,  and  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture reached.  When  this  shall  be  attained,  and 
m§n  "know  where  they  stand,"  such  strides  will 
be  made  by  publishera  as  were  never  before  known 
in  this  country.  A  new  crop  of  readers — several 
millions  In  number — ^have  been  produced  during 
the  past  few  yeara,  and  they  will  want  books! 
Free  schools,  based  on  our  Democratlc-RepttbUean 


system,  must  be  ever3rwhere  established ;  no  tram- 
mels, no  restrictions  should  be  permitted  on  uni- 
venal  |ducation.  Leading-strings  are  for  undevel- 
oped childreo,  not  for  well-grown  men  or  women. 
Here,  on  this  '*  sacred  soil,"  we  propose  to  grow  a 
race  of  self-regulating,  law-abiding  human  beings, 
who  will  establish  a  Government  which  will  per- 
petuate itself  where  Justice,  mercy,  godliness,  and 
intelligence  shaU  lead.  Then  give  us  books  which 
are  bookSw  

Across  America  and  Asia.    Notes  of 

a  Five  Teara*  Journey  Around  the  World,  and  of 
Residence  in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China.  By 
Raphael  Pumpelly,  Professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  some  time  Mining  Engineer  in  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments. Third  edition,  revised.  One  vol., 
octavo ;  pp.  454 ;  cloth.  Price,  95l  New 
York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this  elegant  and  most 
interesting  work  should  have  reached  a  third 
edition:  Of  all  the  books  of  trave?  by  any  living 
writer,  this  has  a  great  interest,  especially  for 
American  readera.  The  author  takes  us  on  a 
pleasure  trip  almost  around  the  world,  and  gives 
us  views  of  things,  foreign  and  strange,  through 
his  highly  educated  and  practical  intellect.  He 
gives  us  the  ethnology,  with  the  enstcHns,  manners, 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people,  and  the  geoli^y, 
botany,  natural  history,  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
tries. The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  lamented 
Burlingame— K>no  of  the  most  efficient  mlsslonarios 
the  world  has  ever  known — with  whom  the  author 
lived  some  months  in  Cliina.  Let  evciy  American 
library — ^public  and  private— possess  a  copy. 

The  Sun.    By  Amed6e  Guillemio.    From 

the  French.  By  A.  L.  Phipson,  Ph.  D.  With 
fifty-eight  illustrations.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp. 
isn\  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Mew  York :  Clmries 
Scribncr  &  Co. 

Time  was  when  it  would  have  been  considered 
irreverent  by  ignorant  and  superatitions  people  to 
enter  into  a  critical  scientific  analysis  of  the  com- 
position of  this  great  luminary.  But  here,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  a  learned  Frenchman  is  actu- 
ally found  dissectli^  the  sun  I    Hear  him : 

*'  The  sun  is  the  life  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
common  origin,  the  Inexhaustible  source,  whence 
have  been  derived  for  millions  of  centories  past 
all  terrestrial  powere,  all  mechanical  and  physical 
energy,  as  wdl  as  the  powen  of  all  living  creatores 
both  vegetables  and  animals.  It  is  the  sun  that 
constitutes  our  globe  a  r^lon  of  light,  heat,  and 
movement-— in  a  word,  a  r^on  of  life.  Instead  of  a 
dark,  dreary,  and  silent  desert." 

For  large  and  comprehensive  views,  for  accurate 
descriptions  of  wonderful  objects,  we  commend 
this  series  of  illustrated  volumes. 

So  Runs  the  World  Away.     A  Novel 

By  Mre.  A.  C.  Steele,  author  of  "  GardenboQit" 
One  vol.«  octavo;  pp.  145.  Price,  50  oenta. 
New  York:  Harper  a  Brothers. 

No.  836  of  Librwy  of  Select  Norela. 
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Hajxowed    Songs.      (Newly   revised.) 

By  Philip  Pbillipe.  For  Prayer  and  Social 
Heetini^.  Containing  Hymns  and  Tunes, 
carefully  Selected  from  all  Sources,  both  Old 
and  New,  aod  are  of  the  moat  spiritual  and 
revlTlnff  character;  adapted  also  to  Divine 
Worship.  Small  quarto;  pp.  S20.  Price,  75 
cents.    New  York :  PhlUpPhiUips. 

The  Methodists  are  famous  for  their  revival 

BOngs.    if  they  Cull  to  pray  a  sinner  into  heaven, 

they  bring  down  the  power  of  a  thousand  voices 

and  sing  him  into  penitence  and  pardon.    How 

many  have  experienced   a  **  change  of  heart  ^' 

through  these  soul-stirring  tunes  with  startling 

words  is  recorded  only  in  the  Book  of  life.    Mr. 

Phillips  lias  made  a  capital  selection  of  the  most 

popular  sacred  songs  and  tunes. 

The  Two  Gbkat  Books  of  Nature  and 

'RsTSULTiOYk ;  or,  the  Cosmos  and  the  Logos. 
Being  a  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progression 
of  the  Universe,  from  Cause  to  Effect;  More 
Particularly  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System ; 
the  Modus  Operandi  of  the  Creation  of  vegeta- 
bles. Animals,  and  Man ;  and  how  thev  are  the 
Types  and  Symbols  by  which  the  Creator  wrote 
the  Logos.  Illustrated  by  the  first  Chapters  of 
Genesis.  B?  George  Field.  One  vol.,  12mo ; 
pp.  501;  cloth.  Price,  $2  50.  New  York: 
&.  R.  Wells. 

A  book  of  original  thoughts  and  ideas.     The 

Author  has  evidently  studied  boolcs  and  nature. 

He  strikes  out   into  broader   fields   than  many 

have  dared  to  cultivate.    He  aims  at  the  truth. 

His  readers  will  Judge  whether  or  not  he  hits  it. 

The  book  Is  most  suggestive.    It  Is  not  expected 

that  all  will  agree  with  the  author  on  all  points. 

What   then?     Somebody  may  learn   something 

from  it  If  they  be  not  prejudiced,  illlberul,  or 

bigoted.    Give  the  gentleman  a  hearing. 

LBcruRB-RooM    TALKi?.     A   Series   of 

Familiar  Discourses  on  Themes  of  Christian  Ex- 
perience. By  Henry  Ward  Beech er.  Phono- 
graphleally  reported  by  T.  J.  Ellinwood.  l'3mo. 
Extra  doth.    Frieo,  $1  75.    J.  B.  Ford  A  Co. 

These  "  Talks**  are  the  well-known  and  delight- 
ful expositions  of  Scripture  and  extempore  re- 
marks made  at  piay^-meetings,  and  on  similar  oc- 
casions, in  the  laiidliar  and  free  intercourse  of  Mr. 
Beeeher  with  Ills  own  people.  Mr.  Ellinwood' s 
reports,  both  of  LKtHre-Eoom  Itilkf  and  of  Sermonn 
(In  HymMdh  PidpU\  as  published  by  the  house  of 
Ford  &  Co.,  are  the  only  ones  whicli  Mr.  Beeclier 
authorises  or  recognizes  as  his  own  uiteninces. 

In  1849 — more  than  twenty  years  ago— we  pub- 
lished a  deserf  ption  of  H.  W.  Beeeher  in  the  Phrb- 
mouooickis  Journal,  In  which  the  following  words 
occur: 

**  All  things  considered,  taking  his  organic  con- 
dition as  a  basis  of  our  prophecy,  we  confidently 
predict  that  in  ten  years  he  will  stand  out  as  the 
strong  man  of  the  age,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  will  be  the  master-spirit  of  his  day  and 
generation." 

The  reader  who  has  followed  Mr.  Beeeher  the 

past  twenty  years,  may  judge  as  to  the  correctness 

of  this  prophecy.    What  other  clerg^nuan  in  Amcr- 


^Ica,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  Is  as  much  heard,  read, 
and  talked  about  to-day  as  this  same  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher  ?    He  is  ▲  Phrenologist. 

The  Tone  Masters.  A  Musical  Series 
for  Toung  People.  By  the  author  of  **  The  So- 
prano," etc.  Illustrated.  One  vol.,  12mo ;  pp. 
198;  cloth.  Price,  $1  25.  Boston:  Lee  <& 
Shepard. 

This,  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  great  composers, 
contains  sketches  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 
The  author  understands  his  subject.  He  can  read 
character  as  well  as  music.  Here  is  the  analysis 
of  young  Mozart*s  features : 

"A  city  parlor,  gaslighted  and  containing  a 
grand  piano,  plenty  of  books,  a  large  rack  for 
holding  music,  and  sundry  other  articles  both 
useful  and  omamentaL  On  the  walls,  several 
pictures,  mainly  portraits  of  men  of  foreign 
countries  and  other  times.  One  of  them  is  rep- 
resented as  a  boyish  young  man,  of  handsome, 
intelligent,  and  stiildttg  features.  About  the 
bright-blue  eyes  is  that  look  that  belongs  to  men 
who  have  done  great  deeds  in  the  world.  The 
nose  is  long,  pointed,  and  betokens  refinement; 
the  mouth  Is  the  weakest  feature — ^it  is  sweet,  but 
lacks  strength.  Great  man  as  he  may  have  been, 
his  mouth  gives  an  idea  of  credulous  good-nature, 
that  Is  a  positive  harm  where  one  has  to  fight  of 
this  life.  The  chin,  like  the  mouth,  seems  boyish 
and  pliant  The  uplifted  hand,  grasping  a  roll  of 
music,  and  the  wealth  of  wavy  hair  are  simply 
el^^^t 

"  Nature  never  deceives  us.  This  is  the  face  of 
a  man  of  genius,  but  a  weak,  good-natured  genius. 
A  man  so  good  and  kind  consequently  often 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and 
designing. 

'*  He  was  a  musician'-a  tone  master.  His  life 
was  short,  but  so  great  was  his  genius,  that  in  his 
brief  years  he  did  enough  to  make  his  name  re- 
membered, so  long  as  men  listen  to  church  organs, 
or  understand  the  wealth  that  lies  In  a  grand 
orchestra."  

The  Chemical   History  of   the  Six 

Days  op  the  Crbatiow.  By  John  Phln, 
O.K.,  Editor  of  The  Techholooist.  1  vol., 
12mo.  Price,  9L  New  York:  S.  K  Wells. 
1870. 

Alter  giving  a  popular  exposition  of  the  recent 
discoveries  of  modem  science  in  relation  to  matter 
and  force,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  correlation 
and  conservation  of  forces,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  general  principles  to  the  development  of  the 
history  of  the  chemical  and  physical  operations  that 
have  resulted  In  bringing  our  earth  into  its  present 
form ;  the  author  endeavors  also  to  show  that  the 
record  obtained  from  science  coincides  accurately 
and  lUercMy  with  the  account  given  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Of  coune,  in  any  exposition 
of  this  kind,  the  result  must  turn  largely  upon  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  word  "day,"  as  em- 
ployed by  Moses.  Three  prominent  Interpretations 
have  been  given  of  the  term  day.    First,  that  it 
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Bi^^ifles  a  period  of  twonty-fonr  honrs.  Secondly,  < 
an  indefinite  period,  consistinji^  of  millions  of  saeh 
dajB.  The  third  Lb  based  upon  the  definition  of 
«<  day  ^^  in  the  Scriptures,  where  we  are  substantially 
told  that  it  is  a  period  of  darkness  and  a  period  of 
li^ht,  no  limit  of  time  being  placed  upon  its  dura- 
tion. Accepting  this  last  as  the  true  definition  of  the 
word  day,  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  during 
the  progress  of  creation  there  were  sbc  periods  of 
darkness  and  six  periods  of  light,  and  that  each  of 
those  periods  endured  for  an  unknown  but  very 
great  length  of  time.  It  is  a  new— scientific — ^view 
of  the  matter^and  will  cause  much  discussion  among 
men  of  the  *^  laboratory  "  and  of  the  "  cloth." 

How  Crops  Fkkd.     A  Treatise  on  the 

Atmosphere  and  the  Boil  as  Related  to  the  Nu- 
trition of  Agricultural  Plants.  With  Illustra- 
tions. By  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College: 
Chemist  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
Society ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  One  voL,  l^o;  pp.  S75;  cloth. 
Price,  $2.    New  York :  Orange  Judd  <fe  Co. 

Until  recently,  very  recently,  our  agricultural 

literature— save   that   found  in   newspapers  and 

magazines — ^was  almost  worihless.    It  consisted 

of  reprints  of  European  works  scarcely  at  all 

adapted  to  American  agriculture.    But  the  advent 

of  Messrs.  Judd  <fe  Co.  upon  the  field  has  changed 

the  whole  aspect  of  afi'airs,  and  we  are  now  having 

a  series  of  scientific  works  by  our  best  American 

authors  worthy  the  great  interest  they  represent. 

"  How  Crops  Feed  "  teaches  such  valuable  lessons 

as  all  formers  must  be  most  thankful  to  learn. 

History  op  England,  from  the  Fall 

OF  WOLSEY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH.      Bv 

James  Anthony  Fronde,  M.A.,  Late  Follow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Volumes  five  and  six. 
Pp.  474  and  495;  12mo;  muslin.  Price,  $1  25 
per  vol.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  A  Co. 

These  volumes  present  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  in  the  history  of  England,  and  will 
be  extensively  read  in  our  own  countiy.  We 
pronounce  Mr.  Froude  one  of  the  ablest  historians 
now  living.  He  is  a  scholar  without  eccentricity, 
he  deals  impartially  with  the  facts,  and  tells  the 
honest  truth  as  he  understands  it.  When  we  read 
Mr.  Froude  we  feel  sure  of  reading  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  author.  The  publishers  are  render- 
ing a  most  welcome  service  to  a  very  large  class 
of  readers  by  placing  this  great  work  within  easy 
reach  of  many  scanty  pockets.  Everybody  may 
now  have  the  best  history  of  England  at  a  very 
small  cost.  

Brake  Up  ;  or,  the  Young  Peacemakers. 

By  Oliver  Optic,  author  of  "Young  America 
Abroad,"  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Stories,"  "  The 
WoodviUe  Stories,"  ^'The  Starry  Flag  Storiw," 
etc.  One  vol.,  pp.  903;  cloth.  Price,  $1  'S^ 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Some  men   are   "  natural-bom   boys."     They 

understand  boys ;  sympathize  with  boys ;  and  are 

boys  no  matter  how  old  or  how  gray  they  become. 

We  take  it  Uiat  Oliver  Optic  is  one  of  them.    In 


stature  he  may  be  a  rix-footer,  or  a  GoUah ;  but  in 
tpirU  he  is  just  the  one  to  instruct,  amuse,  and 
train  the  boys.  He  is  a  boy*s  man,  and  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  His  books  equal  if  thej 
do  not  surpass  in  excellence  those  of  Peter  Parley. 

History  op  the  State  op  New  York. 

From  the  Date  of  the  IHscoveiraDd  Settlements 
on  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Present  Time.  A 
Text-Book  for  High  Schools^  Academies,  and 
Colleges.  By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  in  New  York  City.  12mo  voL , 
896  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  %1  T^  New 
YoriL:  J.  B.  Ford  ^b  Co. 

The  author,  for  many  years  Intimately  eoanected 

with  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools,  has 

written  with  afuU  knowledffe  qfvhat  totu  needecL,  and 

the  result  is  a  clear,  compendious,  and  admirable 

digest  of  all  the  important  events  in  the  history  of 

New  York  down  to  the  year  1870.    We  predict  an 

extensive  sale  for  this  handsome  history.    Will  not 

the  school  superintendents  of  other  States  follow 

this  example,  and  give  us  a  succinct  history  of 

each?  

Skbtchbs   OP    Creation:    A    Popular 

View  of  some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the 
Sciences  in  Reference  to  the  History  of  Matter 
and  of  Life.  Together  with  a  Statement  of  the 
Intimations  of  Sdence  Respecting  the  Primordial 
Condition  and  the  Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Solar  System.  By  Alexander  Winchell, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Director  of  the  State  Geological  Snrvey.  With 
Illustrations.  One  vol.»  12mo;  pp.  4»'^;  doth. 
Price,  $^    New  Yoric:  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Here  Is  a  scholarly  orthodox  view  of  creation. 

The  author  takes  kindly  to  science,  but  sees  no 

incompatibility  between  the  truths  of  Scripture 

and  of  science.    His  book  will  be  i)opuIar  with 

conservative  readers,  and  terrify  no  one  with  a 

fear  that  his  religion  is  to  be  upset  by  modem 

discoveries.    In  no  other  period  of  the  world^s 

history  has  anything  like  the  progress  been  made 

in  real  science  as  in  the  present.    We  are  getting 

into  the  core  of  things.  

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, THE  Crimea,  Greece,  bto.,  in 
the  Suite  of  the  Prinee  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grev.  One  voL. 
limo;  pp.  209;  cloth.  Prieo,  $1  50.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  fJEtscinatlng  recital  of  incidents  of 
one  of  the  most  auspicious  Journeys  ever  made ; 
Is  in  narrative  style,  and  was  written  at  the  time 
when  those  incidents  were  fresh  in  the  mind,  and 
take  the  style  of  verbal  narration.  All  in  all,  it  is 
one  of  those  books  that  are  pleasant  to  read,  while 
muoh  information  is  Imparted  at  the  same  time. 

Courtship  and  Marriage  ;  or,  the  Joys 
and  Sorrows  of  American  Life.  By  Mrs.  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz,  author  of  **  Love  After  Marriage,^* 
"Robert  Graham,*'  etc.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp. 
52!;  cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers. 

A  compilation  of  stories  with  the  following 
titles:  The  Pet  Beauty,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Yoorg 
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FhysScian,  The  Two  Stoten  find  The  Two  Uncles, 
The  Mob  Cap-K>r  My  Grandmother's  Trunk,  The 
Peddler— The  Sequel  to  the  Mob  Cap,  The  Beauty 
Trsnsfonned,  The  Drunkard^s  Daughter,  Father 
Hllarlo->the  Catholic,  The  Tempted,  Aunt  Mercy, 
The  Village  Pastor's  Wife,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
The  Stranger  at  the  Banquet 

Eartq-Glosbts    and    Eabth    Sbwagb« 

By  Georse  P.  Waring,  Jr.  (of  Odgen  Farm), 
author  of  **  Earth-Closets,  How  to  Make  Them 
and  How  to  Use  Them,"  "  Draining  for  Profit 
and  Draining  for  Health,"  *'  The  Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  and  *'  The  Handy  Book  of  Hus- 
iMUidry ;  *^  formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of 
Central  Park,  New  York.  Illustrated.  One 
Tol.,  octavo:  pamphlet;  pp.  104.  Price,  50 
cents.    New  York:  The  Tribune  Association. 

Old-school  physicians  are  Jealous  of  innovations 
like  this,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  dressing  wounds 
with  earth ;  but  it  will  be  tried,  as  every  new  thing 
is.  We  see  something  in  it.  Indeed,  a  revolution  is 
here  In  embryo.  It  will  be  developed.  The  world 
will  be  the  wiser  and  vastly  the  richer  because  of 
'*  Earth-Closets."  Mr.  Waring  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  bis  good  Judgment,  enterprise,  and  phi- 
lanthropy.   

Hedged  In.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

author  of  "Gates  Ajar."  One  voL,  12mo;  pp. 
266;  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Boston:  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Miss  Phelps  does  not  hesitate  to  try  various 

themes  with  her  pen,  and  she  has  our  best  wishes 

not  only  for  success  as  an  author,  but  also  In 

arousing  attention,  sympathy,  sind  the  kind  of  aid 

—guided  by  wisdom — which  shall  accomplish  the 

object  in  view  In  this  her  latest  book,  the  rescuing 

of  fallen  woman.  

Dialogues  from  Dickens,  for  School 
and  Home  Amusement.  Arranged  by  W.  Eliot 
Fette,  A.M.  One  vol.,  18mo:  pp.  260;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  50.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

For  evenings  at  home,  here  is  something  as 
amusing  and  quite  as  instructive  as  can  be  met 
with  in  the  best  playhouse.  There  are  upward  of 
forty  seloctions  from  Dickens^  best  conceptions  in 
this  handy,  handsome  book. 

Ha!7S  BrEITMAN  IX  CllURCH,  WITH  OTHER 
New  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  author 
of  '*  Hans  Breitman's  Party,  and  other  Ballads." 
Paper  75  cents.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers. 

The  anihor  has  struck  a  **  f&nny  vein,"  and  he 

takes  off  the  Teuton  to  the  life.    If  Hans  will  but 

look  in  this  mirror,  he  may  see  himself  as  he  is, 
not  exactlv  as  his  Creator  intended  him  to  be, 
but  as  he  has  beeome  by  the  use  of  his  tobacco 
pipe  and  Ills  lager  beer.  Oh,  how  he  looks  I  Oh, 
now  he  smells  f  

Tbb  Klxb  of  the  Monk;  of,  Rome  in 

the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  GaribaldL 
One  vol.,  octavo;  pp.  106;  paper.  Price,  50 
cents.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  story— of  life  In  Rome — ^by  General  Garibaldi  I 

Readers  Interested  in  the  family  and  fortunes  of 

this  soldier  and  patriot  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy 

of  **  The  Buie  of  the  Monk." 


Dexter    Smith's    Poems.      One    vol., 

12mo ;  pp.  128 ;  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  Boston  : 
G.  D.  Russell  &  Company. 

Many  of  these  poems  wUl  be  recognized  as  old 

acquaintances,  having  been  set  to  music,  and 

widely   disseminated.    The  book  is   beautifully 

printed,  and  worthy  a  place  in  the  drawing-room 

library.  

The  Unkind  Word,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
•    etc.,  etc.     One  voly  12mo ;    pp.   418 ;    cloth. 
Price,  $1  50.    New  ¥  ork :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

An  author  so  widely  and  so  favorably  known 

will  find  readers  for  whatever  she  writes.    The 

publishers  have  helped  to  dignify  this  story  by 

publishing  it  in  a  nicely  bound  volume. 

Under    Foot.    A    Novel.      By  Alton 

Clyde,  author  of  **  Maggie  Lynn."  Illustrated. 
One  vol.,  octavo,  pamphlet;  pp.  IS*.  Price, 
50  cents.    New  York :  Harper  <s  Brothers. 

A  high  moral  tone  pervades  the  story,  which 

teaches  that  "the  little  seeds  of  kindness  which 

we  sow  around  us  may  bear  fruit  a  hundred-fold, 

and  result  in  a  ripened  harvest  of  good  deeds." 

Old  and  New.  Monthly,  octavo. 
Price,  $4.  Single  copies,  86  cents.  Boston: 
H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  New  York:  Hurd  & 
Houghton. 

The  April  number  of  this  choice  monthly,  like  Its 
predecessors,  came  promptly  to  hand,  and  Is  as 
full  of  Interesting  reading  as  a  fresh-laid  egg  is  of 
meat.  The  editor  does  not  ask  of  tu  the  privilege 
of  saying  Just  what  lie  thinks,  and  of  course  his 
views  sometimes  clash  with  ours,  but  "  this  Is  a 
free  country,"  and  It  Is  refreshing  to  find  new  Ideas 
plainly  given.  

Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon.  Con- 
taining the  Correct  Pronunciation  and  Definition 
of  terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences,  with  Addenda  containing  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Prescriptions,  and  List  of  Poisons 
and  their  Antidotes.  By  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.D. 
12th  Edition.  Price,  $1  50.  New  York:  S.  R. 
Wells,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

Just  what  the  title  indicates,  a  very  convenient 

and  most  useful  poeket-dicUonary. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has 

published  tracts  with  the  following  titles :  The 
Drinking  Usages  of  Society,  an  address  by  Alonso 
Potter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;—The  Liquor  TrafiAc,  a  Prize  Essay.  By 
Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchen,  D.D.,  formerly  of  the  Middle- 
town  College,  Vermont ; — ^The  Lord*s  Prayer  and 
Intemperance.  By  Rev.  D.  D.  Sahler;— The  Sab- 
bath and  Temperance.  By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton. 
Wo  trust  they  may  find  many  readers  and  make 

many  converts  to  temperance.    Send  50  cents  or  a 
dollar,  and  procure  a  lot  of  these  tracts. 

The  Social  Evil.  James  S.  Prescott, 
a  Shaker  of  North  Union,  Ohio,  has  published  a 
tract  on  this  subject — ^which  he  proposes  to  sell  at 
$4  60  per  hundred— 4n  which  he  recounts  the  evils 
and  remedies  of  this  class  of  sinning. 
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Guide  to  Wiluams  and  Packard* 8  Stbtem 
OF  Pekmanshif. 

The  French  Echo;  or,  Dialo^cs  to  teach 
French  Conversation.  Edited  by  James  H.  Wor- 
man.    12mo ;  pp.  210.    $1  26. 

History  op  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 
to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    By  James^ 
Anthony  Fronde.    Vols.  XL  and  XIL     Crown 
8to  ;  pp.  702,  65a    Each  $8. 

Tub  Path  on  Earth  to  ths  Gate  of  Heaven. 
By  Rev.  Frederick  Arnold.    16mo;pp.  369.    1175. 

A  Life's  Motto.  Illustrated  by  Biographical 
Examples.  By  the  Rct.  Thomas  Pclham  Dale. 
16mo ;  pp.  845.    $1  75. 

Journal  of  Social  Science,  containing  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Association.  No.  2, 
1870.    8vo;  pp.  302,  swd.    $1  50. 

Studies  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage. 
12mo;  pp.  287.    $2. 

The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  Align- 
ments in  the  case  of  John  D.  Minor  et  al.  versus 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
etal.    8vo;  pp.420.    $2. 

Friday  Night.  A  Selection  of  Tales  illustrat- 
ing Hebrew  Life.    12mo ;  pp.  162.    $1  50. 

The  Chinese  Classics:  a  Translation  by  James 
Lcgge,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Confucius  and  Mencius.  8vo ; 
pp.  163,  219.    $8  50. 

The  Overland  Route  to  the  Pacific.  By 
E.  H.  Derby.    Svo ;  pp.  97,  swd.    50  cents. 

The  Last  Mandevills— The  Hearts  Sacri- 
fice—The Monk— Matilda  of  Denmark.  Trag- 
edies.   By  Laugh  ton  Osbom.    12mo ;  pp.  835. 

Brake  Up;  or,  the  Toung  Peacemalcers.  By 
Oliver  Optic.    16mo;  pp.  808.    $125. 

Universal  PRONOxniXiNO  Dictionary  of  Bi- 
ography AND  Mythology.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.D. 
Part  IV.    Svo;  swd.    50  cents. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  By  the  author  of 
"Carlyon»sTear."    12mo;  pp.834.    $175. 

Love  After  Marriage,  and  other  Stories  of 
the  Heart    By  Mrs.  C.  Lee  Hentz.    12mo.    $1  75. 

Life  of  James  Hamilton,  D.D.  By  William 
Amot.    Crown  Svo ;  pp.  600.    $2  50. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Burns.  By 
the  Rev.  Islay  Bums,  D.D.  Crown  Svo;  pp.  005. 
$2  50. 

Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle.  St.  John.  VoL  II.  12mo; 
pp.  882.    $1  50. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical,  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment 
of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  Second 
edition,  revised,  and  for  the  most  part  rc-written. 
lUustr.  by  a  lithogr.  plate  and  sixty-two  engr.  on 
wood.    Svo.    $5. 

Beginning  Life.  Chapters  for  Toung  Men  on 
Religion,  Study,  and  Business.  By  John  Tullock, 
D.D.    12mo ;  pp.  263 ;  cloth.    80  cents. 


The  Book  of  Wonderful  Characters.  Mo^ 
molrs  and  Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  and  Eccentric 
Persons  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Chiefly  from 
Henry  Wilson  and  James  Caulfleld.  Cr.  Svo ;  pp. 
43S ;  with  sixty-one  full-page  engr.    $3  75. 

Real  Life  in  the  Spirit-Land.  Being  Life 
Experiences,  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Condltiona, 
Illustrative  of  Spirit  Life,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Spiritual  Philosophy,  given  Inspirationally.  VoL 
I.    12mo ;  pp.  209.    $1. 

Modern  Practice  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph. A  Hand-Book  for  Electricians  and  Oper- 
ators.   Third  edition.    Illustr.    Svo.    $1  50. 

The  Chemical  Forces— Heat,  Light,  and  Elec- 
tricity. With  their  Application  to  the  Expansion, 
Liquefaction,  and  Vaporization  of  Solids,  the  Steam 
Engine,  Photography,  Spectrum  Analysis,  the 
Galvanic  Battery,  Eiectro-PlaUng,  the  EloctricAl 
Illumination  of  Lighthouses,  the  Fire  Alarm  of 
Cities,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  An  Introduction 
to  *^  Chemical  Physics,^*  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  Medical  Schools.  lUns- 
tratod  with  numerous  engravings,  and  containiD|i|^ 
copious  Lists  of  Experiments,  with  Directions  to 
Prepare  them.    12mo.    $8. 

The  Wonders  of  Glass-Making.  Its  Descrip- 
tion and  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  12mo;  with  sixty-seven  Illustrations. 
1150. 

Sketches  of  Creation:  A  Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life. 
Together  with  a  Statement  of  the  Intimations  of 
Science  respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and 
the  Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar 
System.    Illustr.    12mo ;  pp.  469.    $2. 

The  Natural  Histort  of  Man  :  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Un- 
civilized Races  of  Men.  Vol.  II.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Polynesia,  Ameriea,  Asia,  and  Ancient 
Europe.    Roy.  Svo.    Fully  Illustrated.    $7. 

Principles  of  Domestic  Science  as  applied  to 
the  Duties  and  Pleasures  of  Home.  A  Text-Book 
for  Toung  Ladies  in  Schools.  By  Catharine  E. 
Beocher  and  Harriet  Beechcr  Stowo.  Svo;  pp. 
890;  cloth.    $2. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated,  into  English 
Verse  by  Wm.  C.  Bryant  Vol.  I.  4to ;  pp.  xrili., 
898;  cloth.    $5. 

The  Young  Composer.  A  Guide  to  English 
G  ram  mar  and  Composition.  By  H.  N.  Day.  12mo ; 
pp.208;  cloth.    $L 

History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Tlme^  By  E.  A.  Dnyckinck. 
Svo ;  pp.  64 ;  paper.    CO  cts. 

Manual  for  Learning  Spanish.  Mastery  Se- 
ries.   By  T.  Prendcrgrast.    12mo ;  pp.  106.    $3. 

The  Evert-Dat  Book  of  Modshn  Litera- 
ture. A  Series  of  Short  Readings  from  the  Best 
Authors.  Edited  by  George  H.  Townscnd.  Square 
12mo;  pp.  xxii.,  086;  cloth.    $3  75. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.    ISmo.    $^L 


I  "IT  13    AS    niUSTBATSD.CTCLOPraiA."  I 

:^f  E  w  p  II Y  s  1  o  a  ^  O  M  Y  ; : 

SIGNS    OF    CHARACTEK, 

-*B  manifesUld  m  Tempemmcnt  and  External  Fnrms.  and  i^pcclally  In  tlio  Human  Faco  Dlviim.  \ 

3t  B.  R.  Wei.i*,   Editor  Phrenological   Journal.      Illustratinfr  Pliysiognomy,  I 

Anatomy.  I'bvsiiJojy,  Ethnology,  Pbrenology,  and  Natural  Uistor;.-.  i 
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The  tiBo  great  otnect*  of  a  learner'*  ombtifon 
aught  Co  be,  to  tpeak  a  foreign  language  idiomat- 
tealiy,  and  to  j/rimouiice  it  eorreeUti ;  and  that 
are  the  objecU  which  are  matt  earefuUg  provided 
far  in  the  Mabtbrt  Stbtbv. 


The  Mastery  of  Languages; 

THE  ART  OF  BPEAKHTG  IiANOaAaBS 
ICIOMATICAIiLT. 

By  TII0UA3  PKEHDEItO.VST. 

I.  Honil-Book  of  th«  .Masterj  Series. 
II.  The  Mastery  Series.    I'rencli. 
III.  The  Hasterf  Series.    Oerman. 
IT.  The  Haslerj  Series.    Spanish. 

rHc.  50   CmK  tmch. 

from  Prof.  E.  M.  aaLLAUDBrr,  of  JITo*.  Dea/ 
MiUe  Coilege. 
"  The  results  which  crowned  the  labor  of  the 
lirBt  week  were  bo  astoniBUing  that  he  fean  to 
detail  them  fullr,  lest  doubts  slioald  be  raised 
as  to  his  crcdibilitj.  But  this  much  he  does 
not  hcBitate  to  claim,  that  after  a  study  of  lew 
than  two  weoks  he  was  able  to  aoatain  conver- 
satioD  In  the  newly-acquired  language  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects." 

FKOM   THE  B:<iaLISH    PBBSS. 

"  The  prindnie  may  bo  explained  la  a  line- 
It  is  first  learning  the  langfuaife,  and  then  study- 
ing the  grammar,  and  then  learning  (or  trying 
to  learn)  the  language."— Jlfwflinff  Star. 

'•  We  know  that  there  are  some  who  have 
given  Mr.  Prendergasfs  plan  a  trial,  and  dis- 
covered that  in  a  few  weeks  Its  resulta  had  sur- 
pasaed  all  their  expectations."— .Bewrd. 

"  A  week's  patient  trial  of  the  French  Man- 
uol  has  convinced  na  that  the  method  is  sound." 
— Paper*  for  the  Sclwolmatter. 

"  The  simplicity  and  naturelnesa  of  the  sys- 
tem are  obvious."— SiroW  (Birmingham.) 

'■  We  know  of  no  other  plan  which  wiU  in- 
fallibly lead  to  the  result  in  a  reusonoblu  lime." 
—Norfolk  Neica. 

FBOn  TBE  AIOBRICAn  PBBSa. 

"  The  system  is  aa  near  as  can  be  the  one  in 
whichachildleornsto  talk."— Troy  Whig. 

'■  We  would  advise  all  who  arc  alwut  to  lie- 
gin  the  study  of  lanttuages  to  give  it  a  trial." — 
Horhetter  Democrat. 

"  For  European  travellers  this  volume  is  in- 
valuable,"— Woreeiler  Spy. 

Either  of  the  above  .volumes  sent  my  mnil 
free  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  States  on  receipt 

Z>.  AFFLETOS it  Co.,  Fu-bllahera. 
90,  9S  «  94  Qrand  St.,  Now  Tork. 
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OUR  NEW  PREMIUMS  FOR  1870. 


We  make  the  following  offers  for  new  sub- 
scribers,  and  feel  assured  that  no  reader  who 
glances  down  the  list  can  fail  to  find  therein 
something  which  he  or  she  needs  or  would 
likQ  to  possess.  The  field  is  open ;  the  pros- 
pect is  favorable.  Let  all  take  a  hand  in  pro- 
curing subscribers  for  the  new  volume. 

No.  Sob'i 
KwDM  of  IrtlelM.  Cuh  ValtM.  ^  ^  ^^^ 

1.  Seven  Octave  Rosewood  Piano  of 

the  best  makers $660  00.. ..850 

2.  Beven  Octavo  Rosewood  Piano,  styl- 

ish and  of  fine  quality 4fi0  00..  ..280 

8.  Parlor  Organ,  Rosewood,  five  Oc- 
tave, double  reeda,  two  stops 170  00 100 

4.  Choice  Library,  your  selection  at  pub- 
lishers'rates 100  00....  60 

6.  Hetropolltan  Organ,  Mason  A  Ham- 
lin, five  Octave 180  00...  60 

6.  Gold  Hunting-case  Watch,  American 

Watch  Co.'s  best 125  00....  60 

7.  Choice  Library,  year  selection 75  00 60 

8.  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  10  vols . .    80  00 ....  40 

9.  Silver  Hunting-case  Watch,  Ameri- 

can Watch  Co.'s  best 46  00. ...  80 

10.  Sewing-Machine, Weed's 6000....  25 

11.  Chest  of  Tools,  76  pieces 40  00. ...  26 

12.  Library,  your  choice 80  00 22 

13.  Droeslng-case,  for  lAdy  or  Gentle- 

man, morocco,  elegantly  fitted 20  00 16 

Please  address  all  letters  to  S.  B« 


yo.8ub*k 
Kmbm  of  Artlrlw.  C^  VbIwl  ^  ^  «Mfc. 

14.  Handsome   Bronze   Mantel   Clock, 

eight-day 16  00....  18 

16.  Rosewood  Writing  desk,  ftimished..    10  00....    8 

16.  Webster's  Hlnstrated  Quarto  Dic- 

tionary.     12  00....    8 

17.  Student's  Set  of  Phren'l  Works 1000...    7 

18.  Webb's  "  Adder," 10  00....    6 

18.  The  Challenge  Washing  Madiine,  no 

better  in  use 8  00....    6 

20.  Challenge  Clothes  Wringer 8  60 € 

21.  Stereoscope,  Rosewood,  12  fine  views     8  00. . . .    € 

!&  Any  vol.  of  Lange's  Biblical  Commen- 
taries, or  ''  jNew  Physiognomy,*' . .      5  00 ... .    6 

Should  any  one  wish  to  secure  an  article  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  list,  we  will,  on  ap- 
plication,  make  as  liberal  an  arrangement  with 
reference  to  it,  as  possible. 

On  receipt  of  a  list  of  names  with  the  money 
— which  may  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  check 
draft,  post-office  order,  or  in  a  registered  lettc 
— we  will  at  once  forward  the  premium. 

We  may  add  another  remark,  to  the  elleci 
that  in  no  single  instance  has  a  person  1 
whom  we  have  sent  a  premium  complained  < 
expressed  the  least  dissatis&ction  with  the  at 
tide  to  which  he  or  she  was  entitled ;  bat  cn 
the  contrary,  the  most  cordial  manifest&tionr 
of  pleasure  have  reached  us  ftom  those  wbi 
have  received  premiums. 

WELI^y  889  Broadwajy  Kew  York. 
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L.    PRANG,  I  good  degree  of  Bymmetry  throughont, 

THE  CHBOMO'LITDOOKAPB  PUBLISBBH.  Tlietie  feQtnres  ^penk  intelligence,  Vmi- 

HElifi   is  a    well-developed   oi^aiiizo-      nes^,  reepoct,  and  culture.     It  is  tlic  op- 
tion ;  body  and  brain  are  in  liealtliy      pwitc  of  the  low,  coarec,  and  gross  or- 
•nd  bamMmioas  action,  and  there  is  a  |  gaoization.    Compare  it  for  a  momeot 
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with  the  portraits  of  the  assassin  and  his 
victim,  which  were  published  in  our  last 
number,  and  observe  the  difference. 

Here  are  self-restraint  and  self-regula- 
tion; the  propensities  are  subject  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  intellect  and  moral 
sense.  Such  a  nature  seeks  ^'  to  do  as  it 
would  be  done  by,'*  and  unless  vety 
much  perverted  would  live  a  conscien- 
tious and  godly  life.  "We  should  look,  in 
one  possessing  such  a  face  as  this,  for 
sympathy,  charity,  affection,  honor,  integ- 
rity, prudence,  and  good  judgment,  and 
also  for  taste,  refinement,  and  a  love  for 
literature,  art,  and  science. 

The  reader  inquires.  Has  he  not  faults 
like  other  men  ?  We  reply,  None  that  he 
may  not  correct.  Should  he  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco, — should  he  drink  whisky 
or  other  alcoholic  liquors  habitually, — 
should  he  engage  in  gambling,  and  with 
perverted  affections  live  a  life  of  a  deb- 
auchee, it  would  soon  alter  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  he  would  look  the 
life  he  led.  The  best  may  become  per- 
verted, —  for  we  read  of  fallen  angels ; 
but  we  deny  the  necessity  of  any  such 
results.  It  is  optional  for  each  of  us  to 
choose  the  sort  of  life  we  will  lead.^  It 
is  a  happiness  to  meet  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  view  as  an 
encouragement  for  others.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  in  brief  of  a  life  eventful 

in  many  respects. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  has  become 
familiar  through  the  beautifhl  colored  prints 
which  decorate  so  many  American  homes,  was 
bom  at/Breslau,  in  Silesian  Prussia,  March 
12th,  1824  Ul  health  in  early  youth  did  not 
permit  him  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  it  was  found  necessary  to 
relieve  him  from  all  studios.  The  consequent 
lack  of  a  thorough  school  education  he  very 
seriously  felt  in  after-life,  and  has  sought  to 
compensate  for  by  energetic  application  to 
study  when  an  improved  phjrsical  constitution 
admitted  such  effort 

His  chief  education,  however,  has  been  found 
in  practical  business,  mechanical,  and  artistic 
channels.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  was  put  to  the  trade  of  bleaching,  dyehig, 


and  printing  cotton  doth  and  delaine  goods  in 
the  manufactory  of  his  father,  and  while  there 
made  chemistry,  in  its  application  to  his  call- 
ing, one  of  his  principal  studies.  He  learned 
to  engrave  on  wood  in  the  coarse  style  adapted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  blocks  used  in  print- 
ing cldth,  and  also  on  the  brass  and  steel  rollers 
which  were  used  for  printing  muslin.  Having 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with,  and  some- 
what proficient  in,  these  different  branches,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  sge  of  eighteen,  to  Westphalia, 
where  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  an  ex- 
tensive milling  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs  and 
of  the  business  world  in  generaL 

He  remained  in  this  new  relation  until  sum- 
moned home  to  enter  the  military  service,  as 
required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia.  He,  however, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  draw  a  high  number 
in  the  lottery  of  conscription,  by  which  he  es^ 
caped  the  strait  Jacket  so  much  abhorred  by 
his  independent  nature. 

His  father  having  been  unfortunate  in  his 
business,  Louis  accepted  a  proposition,  made 
by  a  leading  manufacturing  house  in  Bohemia, 
to  travel  over  Europe  at  their  expense,  and  to 
gain  all  the  information  he  could  with  reference 
to  the  advantages  other  prominent  manufac- 
turers might  possess.  During  four  years  he 
prosecuted  this  undertaking  with  unremitting 
diligence.  Vienna,  I'aris,  Rouen,  London, 
Manchester,  Glasgow  were  visited  in  turn; 
and  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the  great  estab- 
lishmentB  which  he  had  selected",  he  accepted 
any  position  that  offered  iiBelC  His  versatile 
capacities  were  considerably  developed  by  this 
novel  course  of  life.  He  became  common  la- 
borer, dyer,  printer,  color-mixer,  inventor  by 
turns,  and  this  valuable  schooling  doubtless 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  success 
in  the  very  complicated  enterprise  through 
which  he  has  become  so  well  known.  • 

The  German  revolntionaiy  movement  of 
1848  called  him  home  from  England,  and  found 
in  him  a  warm  advocate.  Its  unsuccessful  is- 
sue compelled  him  to  take  refhge  in  flight  from 
imperial  authority.  He  escaped  to  France, 
and  from  Havre  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
landing  at  New  York  in  April,  1850.  He  wont 
at  once  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment in  his  legitimate  business,  but  having 
failed  in  that,  he  tried  his  hand  in  other  dlre&> 
tions  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  wife ;  for 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  ho  married  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  for 
several  years,  and  who  had  preceded  him  in 
comhig  to  America  by  some  years.    He  was  in 
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tarn  a  partner  of  an  architect,  publisher  of 
works  on  monuments,  manufacturer  of  porte- 
monnaies  and  Jewelry  cases,  an  engraver  on 
wood,  and  at  last  a  lithographer. 

While  trying  his  fortune  in  wood  engraving, 
he  was  employed  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Frank  Les- 
lie, and  usually  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
besides  walking  from  and  back  to  East  Maiden, 
where  he  lived,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles. 
He  became  known  to  a  German  lithographic 
printer,  who  proposed  to  him  the  formation  of 
a  copartnership  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  lithographic  printing  business.  Mr.  Prang 
entered  into  the  plan  with  a  hearty  good- will, 
and  forthwith  the  new  firm  was  established. 
This  partnership  began  on  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  lasted  four  years,  and  proved 
of  pecuniary  advantage.  Neither  partner  had 
much  money,  but  prospered  because  of  their 
promptness  and  honest  dealing.  They  made 
color  printing  their  specialty. 

In  1860  Mr.  Prang  bought  out  his  associate 
and  prosecuted  the  business  alone,  with  grati- 
f^ng  success,  until  the  opening  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  among  the  first  business  men  to 
feel  its  depressing  effects.  But  he  was  not  with- 
out the  resources  which  flow  f^om  a  suggestive 
mind.  He  began  issuing  war-maps,  and  found 
the  new  field  a  most  promising  one ;  he  also 
printed  and  sold  in  large  numbers  card-por- 
traits of  the  generals  of  the  war.  At  length, 
finding  himself  in  the  position  to  make  the 
attempt,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
cfaromo-lithographs.  The  department  of  litho- 
graphic printing  he  had  long  since  set  his  heart 
npon.  His  first  productions  were  the  small  pic- 
tares  of  butterfiies,  mosses,  autumn-leaves  and 
bads,  album-picture  cards  in  oil,  etc.,  which 
have  been  scattered  in  every  section  of  the 
coontry.  With  a  view  to  employing  the  most 
skillAil  artists,  and  learning  and  applying  the 
most  improved  processes  in  his  establishment, 
he  visited  Europe  in  1868,  and  on  his  return 
prosecuted  his  artistic  business  with  greater 
energy  than  ever,  and  with  improved  pros^ 
pects  of  success. 

The  chromoe  which  first  awakened  public 
attention  in  a  special  manner  to  Mr.  Prang*B 
enterprise  is  the  "  Group  of  Chickens,'*  after 
the  painting  by  A.  F.  Tait  This,  probably,  is 
the  most  successful  chromo  ever  published  in 
this  or  any  country,  something  like  forty  thou- 
sand copies  having  been  sold.  The  "  Reading 
Madonna,"  after  Gorreggio,  is  one  of  the  finest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest,  of  Mr.  Prang's 
lisaeB.  Among  the  many  other  chromos  deserv- 
ing mention  for  their  fiedthful  imitation  of  the 


ori^nal  paintings,  it  must  sufilce  to  mention 
"  Esopus  Creek  "  and  "  White  Mountains,"  after 
Bricher,  the  "  Flower  Bouquet,"  "  Sunlight  in 
Winter,"  "  Going  to  the  Bath,"  "  The  Sisters," 
"  Easter  Morning,"  after  Mrs.  Hart,  the  "  Crown 
of  New  England,"  after  G.  L.  Brown,  "  Fam- 
ily Scene  in  Pompeii,"  "  Sunset  on  the  Coast." 
after  De  H*as,  and  "  The  Yo-Semite  Valley ,i* 
after  Thomas  Hill. 

The  last-mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Mr.  Prang's  landscape  chromos,  and 
possesses  special  interest  for  Americans,  as  It 
represents  with  great  fidelity  some  of  tlic 
grandest  scenery  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions. The  attention  of  the  East  was  first  dir 
rected  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Yo-Scmite 
Valley  by  Blerstadt's  splendid  picture,  "  The 
Domes  of  the  Yo-Semlte ; "  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  painting  several  representa- 
tions of  difibrent  prints  have  been  produced, 
but  none  surpassing  Mr.  HilFs.  Probably  in 
no  part  of  the  world  can  be  found  a  greater  va- 
riety of  picturesque,  rugged,  and  sublime  land- 
scape than  in  the  Yo-Semite  region.  It  is  not 
in  one,  or  two,  or  three  scenes  that  its  charm 
consists,  but  in  the  miles  of  scenery,  where 
fh)wning  clifib,  sometimes  a  mile  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  vast  rocks  of  varied  tint, 
moss-grown  and  bare,  and  banked,  and  fHnged, 
and  shadowed  by  the  soft  foliage  of  great 
spreading  trees  and  drooping  bushes,  refiected 
fW>m  placid  pools,  and  where  velvety  meadows 
associate  with  murmuring  streams  and  wild 
flowers  of  varied  beauty. 

The  illustration  is  but  a  wood-cut,  and  con- 
veys little  more  than  an  idea  of  Mr.  Hill's  pic- 
ture. It,  however,  fiirnishes  the  reader  with 
some  notion  of  the  character  of  tlie  great  cafion. 
how  nature,  in  her  mighty  convulsions  in  ages 
past,  rent  the  vast  rocks  and  piled  mountain 
upon  mountain.* 

The  American  people  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Prang  for  popularizing  art  in  a  most  effective 
manner,  and  oommensurately  educating  and 
elevating  their  taste  for  esthetics.  '*  Good  pic* 
tures,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  At- 
lantic MontMp^  "  are  a  source  of  innocent  and 
refined  pleasure,  and  that  Is  enough  to  justify 
their  existence;  and  this  new  art,  which  ena- 
bles me  and  other  laborers  to  buy  for  five  dol- 
lars all  that  we  can  ei^oy  of  a  thousand-dollar 
picture,  is  one  that  deserves  the  encouragement 

*  This  chromo  U  told  only  to  t abscrlben,  through 
agents  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee.  Price  $8S.  8ahecrip> 
tlons  received  at  the  offloe  of  the  Prbikoixwioal 
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chancten.    If  the  men- 
tal predxMninftte,  we  bmre 
for  effect  the  exact  oonn- 
terport  —  the     mental 
fonn ;    the  mcnUd  attri- 
bntea.     If  the  paaaioBal 
prsdominate,     then    we 
have  the  aeosuotiB  tjrpe. 
Th«  aune  ratio  holds  tnie 
vith  the  spiritiul.      As 
the  root  gives  forili  the 
.  tree,  aa  the  foDntaia  gires 
forth  the  abeam,  ho  the 
■    ruling  affection   <rf    the 
H    soul  shapes  and  directs 
1^    the  body  and  its  senses 
4    and  temperaments,   and 
>    even    thought    and    ac- 
H    tion ;     and    detennines, 
I;;    too,  the  atstns  or  plane 
a     of   our  character.      The 
^    rnling  affection,  tinging 
^    every    channel    through 
("    which  it  flows,  projects 
^    from     those      channels, 
B     from  every  organ   of  the 
^     body,    from    the      brain 
and  all  ita  senees,  its  own 
magnetic  sphere. 

Spiritual  affections  are 
"  leaves  for  the  healing 
of  -  the  nations."  How 
often  do  we  feel  the 
want  of  iome  blessed  in- 
Bumce  whidi  ahull  dis- 
pel gloomy  depreaaiun 
from  our  hearts  and 
awaken  onr  faltering 
energies  I  Animalizcd 
it  is  receiving ;  fuid  I  can  not  but  regard  It  sa  a     hands  laid  upon  us  In  healing  tend  to  drag 


kind  of  national  blessing  that  the  business  of 
supplying  us  with  these  productions  has  fallen 
to  the  lol  of  so  bonesl,  painstaking,  and  tasle- 
Gil  a  person  as  Louis  Prang. 


INFLUENCES. 

STJNLIQHT  infiltrating  the  hearts  of  flow- 
ers changes  their  pale  completion  into 
more  beauti^il  hues.  The  touch  of  frost 
wilts  them.  We  are  snna  or  frasti  In  social 
life.  We  blCBS  or  injure  by  our  influence. 
Out  affections  are  the  batterios  of  life— the 
molders  of  our  bodies — the  fashioners  of  our 


down  into  a  yet  grosser  association  t  spiritual 
hands  touch  magnetically  the  inner  lifer,  and 
lift  up  to  holier  affection  and  action.  When 
Jesus  healed,  he  said,  "  Be  thou  whole  I " 
that  is,  be  thou  purified  in  soul  and  >>ody. 
Be  thoTougMy  healed,  for  he  was  interiorally 
spiritual,  and  thence  physically  pure  in  nil 
his  habite  of  lift. 

Oh,  for  a  healing  like  this,  that  will  cleanse 
the  inner  life,  make  it  a  paradise  of  purities. 
and  the  abode  of  innocent  angels!  TfaencQ 
will  outflow  ft  snnny  physical  health  that 
shall  l>e  to  the  world  the  visit  of  an  angel 
indeed,  t.  o.  b. 
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THB  SALBSlCAlir. 

OF  late  jean  there  has  been  a  great  rush 
of  young  men  toward  merchandiBing,  a 
phenomenon  arising  partly  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  easier  than  fisinning  or  me- 
chanism ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  another  sup^ 
position,  that  it  carries  with  it  greater  re- 
spectability, or  that-  it  affords  a  surer  and 
shorter  way  to  wealth  than  any  other  calling. 
Some  succeed  —  many  fail;  those  who  are 
adapted  to  it  succeed,  and  thousands  of  hon- 
est, well-meaning,  industrious  young  men, 
after  a  vain  struggle  of  years  for  position  as 
salesmen,  drift  away  into  whatever  business 
may  offer  itself,  and  thus  life  becomes  to 
them,  practically ,  a  failure ;  for  he  who  wastes 
the  years  between  seventeen  and  twenty-five 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  success  in  a  busi- 
ness, and  finds  h£  is  at  last  obliged  to  take 
np  with  something  else,  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come discouraged,  and  to  be  disinclined  to 
devote  such  study  and  labor  upon  a  new 
business  as  will  be  requisite  for  success. 
There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  men 
have  entered  upon  a  new  career  at  thirty, 
snd  taken  eminent  rank ;  but  such  men, 
we  fimcy,  have  the  developments  which 
qualify  them  for  almost  anything.  As  some 
plows  can  turn  a  furrow  but  one  way,  other 
plows  are  constructed  to  turn  a  furrow 
either  way ;  so  some  men  have  a  few  faculties 
adapting  them  to  certain  specific  pursuits, 
while  others  are  able  to  turn  a  furrow  either 
way,  and  succeed  equally  well.  We  have  no 
doabt  that  a  salesman  would  be  all  the  better, 
as  iuch,  by  having  every  faculty  amply  de- 
veloped and  well  cultivated.  Most  men, 
however^  are  but  partially  developed,  and  to 
seeore  soooess  in  the  midst  of  strife  and  ri- 
valry, they  need  to  use  tiielr  strongest  facul- 
ties in  order  to  take  and  maintain  a  good 
position. 

The  salesman  requires,  first,  an  active  tem- 
perament, and  a  clear,  quick  intellect,  that 
be  may  be  able  to  understand  the  qualities 
of  goods  and  be  able  to  explain  their  virtues 
and  value  to  the  buyer;  an  ample  develop- 
ment of  Language  is  necessary  to  render  the 
address  easy  and  the  power  of  description 
good;  large  Form  and  Color  to  remember 
&6es  so  aa  t6  recognize  a  customer  a  second 


time,  and  also  to  judge  of  form  and  propor- 
tion and  color  in  goods.  One  should  also 
liave  large  Eventuality,  to  retain  all  the  facts 
relative  to  business  in  -general,  or  to  former 
transactions  with  a  given  customer.  The 
salesman  also  should  have  good  moral  de- 
velopment* a  love  of  truth  and  integrity, 
remembering  that  honesty,  even  in  traffic,  in 
the  long  run,  wins;  while  trick,  and  sharp- 
ness, and  dishonesty,  with  as  many  prices  as 
there  are  customers,  is  sure  to  bankrupt  the 
man,  if  not  in  pocket  at  least  in  heart,  but 
most  frequently  also  in  pocket.  Our  settled 
conviction,  from  many  years'  close  observar- 
tion,  is,  that  whoever,  having  good  sound 
sense  and  business  capability,  with  good  ad- 
dress and  a  g^al  disposition,  shall  tell  the 
truth  and  give  honest  measure  for  an  honest 
price,  will  win  customers  and  fortune.  In 
the  hardest  street  in  the  hardest  city  an 
honest,  truth-telling  trader  will  be  soon  found 
out  and  resorted  to,  certainly  by  those  who 
lo-e  truthful,  and  generally  also  by  those  who 
do  not  foel  themselves  sharp  enough  to  trade 
with  tricksters.  It  is  sometimes  said  "  there 
is  no  friendship  in  trade."  There  was  never 
a  greater  fallacy.  A  man  who  has  a  strong 
social  nature  has  a  magnetic  attraction  for 
people ;  and  he  who  can  give  a  hearty  wel- 
come, a  warm  palm,  and  a  firm  grasp  to  cus- 
tomers, will  win  them  and  hold  them.  Sup- 
pose a  man  travels  night  and  day,  among 
strangers,  a  thousand  miles  to  a  great  market 
town.  He  has  left  his  family  and  friends, 
and  his  heart  is  hungry.  He  remembers, 
perhaps,  a  salesman  who  is  cheerful  and 
friendly ;  and  when  he  crosses  his  threshold, 
his  heart  bounds  with  delight  as  with  a 
smile  that  man  takes  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  in  a  moment  becomes  to  him  the 
family  and  friends  that  he  has  left  behind, 
and  it  only  remains  to  select  the  goods ;  they 
are  already  sold,  and  if  the  man  be  honest, 
and  name  only  fair  prices  for  the  goods,  why 
should  not  that  man  be  a  good  life-long  cus- 
tomer? Suppose  a  man  has  500  such.  They 
can  not  be  coaxed  away  from  him,  unless 
goods  are  offered  at  prices  below  their  mar- 
ket value  by  others.  Suppose  a  salesman 
travels  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  seeking 
new  customers  throughout  the  West  and 
South.  His  intelligence  opens  the  way,  but 
his  cordial,  friendly  spirit  enables  him  to 
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consummate  his  errand.  The  cold,  stem, 
stanch,  dignified  man,  grim  and  severe  in 
his  manners,  may  be  able  to  sell  drugs  to 
sick  folks,  or  articles  of  necessity,  where  there 
is  no  competition;  but  in  a  large  market 
town  such  a  man  would  freeze  out  his  pros- 
perity. Occasionally  such  a  man  is  wise 
enough  to  get  a  warm-hearted,  sympathetic, 
genial  man  to  sell  his  goods,  and  thus  he  se- 
cures prosperity  through  the  influence  of  his 
capital. 

The  salesman  needs  Approbativeness,  to 
give  him  a  desire  to  please.  He  needs  a 
knowledge  of  human  character,  along  with 
a  spirit  of  agreeableness ;  and  if  he  is  selling 
articles  of  taste,  works  of  art,  or  things  of 
elegance,  he  needs  large  Ideality,  to  appreci- 
ate and  describe  them.  If  he  sells  furniture, 
clothing,  and  especially  hardware,  he  needs 
large  Constructiveness  and  large  perceptive 
organs,  to  give  him  mechanical  judgment  to 
understand  and  properly  describe  the  goods 
he  has  to  sell.  No  man  should  attempt  to 
sell  manufactured  goods  who  has  not  nearly 
or  quite  enough  mechanical  talent  to  succeed 
in  manufacturing  them. 

To  sell  books,  one  requires  a  literary  taste, 
that  he  may  appreciate  the  works  he  has  for 
sale.  Everybody  supposes  that  the  man  who 
sells  birds,  dogs,  or  horses  must  be  a  fancier  of 
those  animals,  that  he  may  have  a  heart  in  the 
work,  amd  be  intelligent  in  respect  to  them ; 
and  that  one  who  sells  pianos,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  should  have  musical 
taste  and  culture.  This  law  applies  to  literary 
and  scientific  works  aa  well  as  it  does  in  the 
sphere  of  mechanism.  One  should  have  a 
full  degree  of  Acquisitiveness  to  be  success- 
ful as  a  trader,  that  he  may  bear  in  mind  the 
value  of  the  small  amount  which  may  con- 
stitute his  profit,  and  also  that  he  may  know 
that  his  customer  will  not  bear  too  high  a 
price.  Men  with  little  or  no  Acquisitiveness 
frequently  will  ask  two  prices  for  an  article, 
thinking  that  their  customer  perhaps  cares 
80  little  for  his  money  that  he  will  pay  the 
exorbitant  charge.  We  have  noticed  that 
spendthrifts  are  apt  to  charge  enormous 
prices  for  their  services;  while  a  man  who 
values  a  dollar  for  all  that  it  is  worth  will 
do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  a  dollar,  for  he 
is  so  anxious  to  get  something^  that  he  will 
sell  goods  at  a  small  profit  that  he  may  get 


his  profit.  If  we  desire  to  obtain  anything 
at  a  low  figure,  we  go  to  a  man  who  thinks 
much  of  a  dollar,  for  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  sell  as  low  as  he  can  afford  to  secure  our 
patronage. 

The  salesman,  then,  needs  intelligence, 
talking  talent,  knowledge  of  character,  in- 
tegrity, manly  sympathy,  and  strong  affec- 
tion ;  and  to  sell  goods,  he  needs  the  qualities 
which  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  the 
goods  he  has  to  sell. 


^1  W^^^^M^V^^^AMMM^ 


ne  Mai,  tb«  mother  of  deep  fcaiv,  of  hlfta  hoiMi  Infliilto ; 
or  glorlona  drwniB,  mystorioiit  tttn,  of  ilMplaw  itnmr  tIgihL 

Tberv  mn  mora  Ihlnc*  In  Imcvwi  Mid 
Tbaa  arc  dreMut  of  Id  jove  pbno«opli7. 
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KNOWING; 

MAK   AND    THB    WORLD 


BY  A.  F.  BFBA0UB. 


THE  ENOWABLE — (OmUinued). 

Vf  AK  is  spirit,  and  he  is  body ;  he  is  material, 
^'-  and  not  material ;  he  is  divine,  because  he 
came  (torn  divinity ;  he  is  human,  because  he 
came  fVom  earth.  He  cognizes  one  part  of  him- 
self with  the  other  part ;  he  knows,  and  at  the 
same  instant  knows  that  and  what  be  knows 
in  one  indivisible  act.  An  intelligent  feeling, 
willing,  desiring  personality  with  great  power 
of  expansion,  was  compressed  into  a  mold  of 
comely  form  and  nature  all  unlike  its  own, 
and  left  to  make  its  home  and  find  its  happi- 
ness in  a  grand,  spacious,  and  wonder-filled 
world.  An  immortal  essence  was  placed  in 
an  elegant  rich  vessel  of  fiesh  to  remain  a 
while  receiving  sensations  and  impreadons,  and 
gradually  rising  up  into  a  great,  proud,  power- 
fill  personage.  Bald  incomprehensibility  of 
intercommunication,  how  shall  we  ever  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  connection  between 
soul  and  body  I  Region  of  clouds  through 
which  the  sun  is  ever  struggling!  darkness 
fi'om  whose  concaves  stars  ever  twinkle !  va- 
pors in  which  beacon  lights  ever  gleam. 
Marvelous  clime,  fertile  in  revealmenta  and 
concealments  I  of  it  we  are  ignorant ;  through 
it  fiows  intelligence ;"  out  of  it  we  know  all  that 
we  know  at  all.  Mystery  of  mysteries,  whose 
solution  lYOuld  unfold  more  developments  than 
that  of  any  other.    The  distinction  between 
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the  two  essences  thus  combined  is  very  broad 
between  the  point  where  consciousness  ends  in 
the  inner  temple  of  the  soul  and  that  where 
sensation  begins  at  the  outer  door  of  the  temple 
of  the  body.  But  as  we  proceed  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  body  inward  along  the  nerves  of 
sensation  toward  the  seat  of  knowledge,  matter 
gets  so  spiritualized  that  the  distinction  is  lost ; 
and  as  we  proceed  from  the  center  of  the  soul 
outward  toward  the  sources  of  sensation,  spirit 
gets  so  materialized  that  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  trace  distinguishing  attributes.  And  the 
wonder  remains ;  the  golden  link  of  life  is  en- 
veloped in  a  coating  of  mystezy  that  no  pene- 
tration can  break  or  analytical  process  dissolve. 
Han  wonders  at  himself;  and  in  knowing 
knows  himself  the  least  His  soul  rests  in  his 
body  so  naturally,  so  sympathetically,  that  it  is 
hard  to  separate  them ;  there  is  an  incompre- 
hensible liking  between  them,  and  yet  no  affin- 
ity— no  likeness,  but  only  a  reciprocity.  This 
fiict  of  the  dual  nature  of  man,  this  fact  of  the 
incarnation  of  mind  having  been  considered, 
the  attributes  of  his  being  and  his  powers  of 
knowing  will  naturally  follow  next  in  order. 
He  might  have  had  intelligence  alone,  a  bare 
power  to  cognize  what  came  within  the  scope 
of  his  capacities,  a  simple  capacity  to  receive 
impressions  involving  a  consciousness  thereof, 
a  naked  ability  to  take  up  facts  and  store  them 
away  in  the  mental  store-house. 

But  in  such  pure  intelligence  there  is  no 
enjoyment ;  there  is  activity  and  passivity,  but 
not  happiness.  The  knowable  was  not  only  to 
be  known,  it  was  to  be  felt ;  and  so  man  had 
Joined  with  this  power  to  know  a  capacity 
to  feel,  a  delicate  tissue  covering  the  nakedness 
of  the  perception,  a  sort  of  coloring  fluid,  an 
impartation  of  beauty  and  warmth  to  the  cog- 
nizant acts  of  the  mind.  As  the  harmonies  of 
a  string  when  musically  vibrating  impart  a 
**  clang-tint  *'  to  the  sound,  so  this  capacity  to 
suffer  and  enjoy  difl\ises  its  qualifying  influence 
through  the  atmosphere  of  thought  when  the 
intelligent  cords  of  the  mind  are  struck  by  a 
aense-originated  Impulse.  So  many  are  the 
heart-strings  that  may  be  struck  by  impulses 
from  tike  world  without,  and  so  delicious  are 
the  wied  haimonies  of  feeling  corresponding 
fhcretOf  thAt  tiie  soul  is  affected  as  if  a  multitude 
of  inatrmnents  were  playing  in  endless  succes- 
don  in  its  mosic-cluunbers. 

Bat  this  attribute  was  not  enough  in  addition 
— ^he  had  united  to  these  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  a  desire  to  possess  or  repel  the  objects 
presented  by  the  perceptive  faculty,  a  wish  to 
obey  the  law  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between 


himself  and  Uiat  which  affected  him  agreeably 
or  otherwise.  And  he  had  not  only  a  choice, 
but  a  power  of  choosing — a  willing.  Tliis  will 
is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  soul,  and  is  bound 
only  by  the  fundamental  laws,  the  constitution 
of  the  soul.  Man  might  have  had  these  three 
or  four  great  attributes,  but  then  he  would  not 
have  been  more  than  animal — ^but  simply  the 
most  noble  of  all.  But  he  has  another  most 
glorious  and  strictly  sipiritual  attribute  that 
finds  no  parallel  in  the  existences  below  him. 
It  is  the  power  to  know  a  moral  law  imder 
which  his  life  is  placed,  and,  perceiving  which, 
he  is  ever  afterward  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  he  can  not  escape  the  operation  of  its 
provisions.  And  over  all  the  faculties,  and 
Just  beneath  the  surface  of  consciousness,  is 
Uie  thin  coating  called  temperament  or  dispo- 
sition imparting  characteristic  quality  to  every 
act  of  the  mind,  giving  complexion  to  the  soul, 
more  beautiful  sometimes  than  the  fiEiirest  face 
that  ever  shone,  or  more  homely  sometimes 
than  the  most  ugly  countenance  that  humanity 
ever  had  or  saw. 

Such  is  the  mental  nature  of  knowing  man, 
a  wonderful  combination  of  powers,  capacities, 
and  capabilities  inhering  in  a  substance  trans- 
cending everything  material. 

And  in  order  to  bring  this  symmetrical 
mental  existence  into  a  cognizant  attitude 
before  the  illimitable  knowable,  it  is  provided 
with  organs  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of 
intelligence.  It  has  a  corporeal  fhune  full  of 
electric  nerve-wir^  that  transmit  the  news  of 
the  outward  world  with  swiftness  and  precision. 
There  are  sentinels  placed  at  the  outposts  of 
the  spirit-realm  who,  all  alert  to  catch  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  sense- world,  hesitate 
not  to  signify  to  the  waiting  intellect  in  quick- 
est time  and  by  the  shortest  route  all  tliat  they 
observe.  Their  office  is  purely  functional,  me- 
chanical, arbitrary ;  they  have  no  discretion  as 
to  what  they  shall  admit  or  exclude,  communi- 
cate or  detain.  True,  false,  good,  bad,  pleas- 
ing, and  displeasing,  are  all  included  in  the 
invoice  of  intelligence.  There  are  several 
principal  gateways  leading  to  the  citadel  of 
thought,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  nations  of  the  knowable  land,  the  different 
worlds. 

There  are  five  races  of  men  on  the  earth ; 
and  so  there  are  five  classes  of  sensations 
which  come  to  us  from  the  world  around  us 
which  we  are  capable  of  receiving.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sound-world  must  come  in 
through  the  winding  avenue  and  elaborately 
furnished  ante-chambers  of  the  ear.    All  the 
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people  of  the  light-world  mnst  come  in  throngh 
the  little  chroulur  entrance  which  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  presents,  and  there  remain  an  instant 
arrayed  in  goigeous  apparel  or  like  paintings 
in  a  miniature  gallery,  when  th^  are  met  by 
the  friendly  residents  of  a  mysterious  clime 
and  borne  on  a  railway  of  nerpea  in  a  lightning 
train  to  their  destination.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  taate*world  must  come  in  at  the  mouth 
and  sit  at  the  base  of  the  palate  or  scatter 
themselves  abroad  over  the  gently  curving 
tongue,  and  thence  they  will  be  escorted  to  the 
seat  of  intelligence.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  the 
scent-world  must  enter  the  nostrils  and  brush 
their  garments  against  the  delicate  curtain  that 
is  suspended  in  those  little  reception-rooms, 
when  the  inmates  will  appear  and  aid  them 
along  corridor  and  up  stairway  to  the  mag- 
nificent chambers  of  the  owner  of  the  bodily 
mansion.  All  the  people  of  the  touch-world 
must  sUrely  oome  and  knock  at  some  one  of 
the  innumerable  outer  doors  with  which  this 
bodily  house  is  provided,  then  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  after  having  passed  through  long, 
dark,  passage-ways,  changing  their  garments 
and  putting  on  finer  apparel  as  they  proceed, 
until  at  last,  with  their  gross  nature  entirely 
changed,  they  are  ushered  into  a  world  alto- 
gether unlike  the  one  from  which  they  came — 
a  world  of  mental  structure  and  peopled  with 
ideas.  And  if  there  be  another  sense,  &s  some 
affirm — a  sensadon  of  hunger  or  tliirst,  of 
sickness  or  health,  it  has  reference  only  to 
the  body  itself;  it  belongs*  to  the  organism, 
and  is  a  state  produced  by  compounding  sensa- 
tions, and  derived  from  Influences  not  differing 
from  the  other  sensations,  only  in  complexity. 
All  this  organic  process,  this  exercise  of 
sensational  frinctions,  tliis  expenditure  of  ner- 
vous power  is  supported  by  another  set  of  ac- 
tivities; frmdamental  and  vital  In  their  charac- 
ter. Starting,  then,  with  the  lowest  and  grossest 
of  the  servants  of  the  mind,  the  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  circulatory  apparatus,  thence 
rising  to  the  organs  of  sense,  including  the 
ganglia  or  nervous  system,  a  more  elevated 
class  of  servants,  we  come  through  the  brain, 
the  material  vicegerent  of  consciousness  to  the 
mind  itself.  There  we  find  this  faculty  of 
sense-perception  to  be  the  servant  of  all  the 
rest,  but  carrying  with  it  the  independence  of 
indispensability.  The  heart  needs  it,  to  bring 
in  something  for  it  to  love  and  twine  around 
and  cling  to  forever.  The  reason  must  have  it, 
to  place  within  the  scales  of  Judgment  hard, 
weighty  facts.  Imagination  must  have  it,  to 
Aimish  materials  for  its  incessant  and  su- 


pert)  architecture.  Memory  must  have  it,  to 
asMst  the  chaste  recording  of  the  outward 
life.  Fancy  must  have  it,  to  provide  ma- 
terial for  the  weaving  of  those  exquinte 
robes  with  which  she  decks  her  fairy  chil- 
dren. All  desires,  all  pleasures,  all  ecsta- 
sies, and  their  opposites,  all  loves,  all  inspira- 
tions, all  impulses,  are  somewhat  dependent  on 
this  presentative  fhculty  for  the  kindling  and 
support  of  their  spirit-fires,  their  warmth,  their 
seal,  their  continuance.  The  magnificent  pal- 
ace of  the  world  is  now  provided  with  a 
resident  Its  tastefhl  chambers  are  thrown 
open  to  a  noble  occupant ;  its  velvet  tapestiy 
is  trod  by  a  bemg  erect  and  fkir ;  its  exquisite 
paintings,  done  by  a  matchless  artist,  are  hung 
to  tiie  view  of  an  admiring  beholder ;  its  lux- 
uriant couches  receive  a  delighted  reclining 
one ;  its  spacious  corridors  resound  to  the  step 
of  a  royal  dweller ;  its  elegant  library,  where 
repose  the  records  of  the  building  of  the  regal 
edifice,  is  sought  by  an  appreciative  reader 
The  garden, 

**  Where  Bweet  flowers  bloom,  and  angelB  are  the  war- 
dens;" 

where  shapely  trees  lift  their  taU  heads  and 
fruits  hang  thereon;  where  graceful  arbors, 
decked  with  trailing  vines  and  green,  are  set 
in  sweet  retirement;  where  placid,  silvery 
lakes  support  light  fioating  barques  and  laugh- 
ing rills,  or  clear,  pure,  flowing  rivers  glide 
away — the  garden,  so  rich,  so  rare,  so  full  of 
beauty,  fertility,  and  Joy,  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  its  owner.  The  beneficent  Giver  has 
found  a  noble  receiver  for  his  munificent  gift 
And  what  a  resident  is  this  who  dwells  in  the 
palace  1  what  an  observer  is  this  who  walks  in 
the  garden,  and  how  wondrously  endowed  is 
he  who  has  received  the  gift ! 

" .  .  .  .  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  1 
How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties  I 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admir- 
able I  in  action,  how  like  an  angel  I  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god  I  the  beauty  of  the 
world !  the  paragon  of  animals  1** 

HOW  WB  KlfOW. 

The  object  to  be  known  is  made,  and  the 
knowing  subject  is  also  made ;  the  world  is 
in  counterpoise  with  man  in  the  balance  of 
knowledge.  The  grand  inquiry  ia  suggested 
as  to  how  finite  intelligence  shall  b^n  to 
know  infinite  knowledge  and  the  human 
soul  become  jKMssessed  of  numberless  truths 
of  value  and  weight.  That  man  must  be  af- 
fected by  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed  is 
inevitable,  both  from  the  design  of  the  Cr»- 
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ator  and  the  condition  of  things.  The  lat- 
ter reason  ia  the  result  of  the  former,  and 
demonetratea  it ;  for  that  the  intelligent  sub- 
ject and  knowable  object  should  be  so  related 
as  mutually  to  influence  each  other  in  an  har- 
monious, iat^lig^ble  manner  is  no  more  than 
the  result  of  a  design  and  a  pre^arrangement 
at  the  threshold  of  inflnite  wisdom.  It 
would  then  seem  to  be  necessary  that  man 
should  only  be  placed  here  in  the  presence 
of  the  mighty  array  of  facts  in  order  to  be 
impressed  by  them.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  everything  in  which  finite  activi- 
ties are  concerned  must  be  conditional,  and 
that  condition  is  necessarily  implied  by  the 
finite  and  contained  in  the  idea  of  it,  it  will 
not  be  hard  to  see  that  knowledge  can  arise 
only  when  the  proper  relation  is  maintained 
between  subject  and  object.  This  relation 
will  always  depend  both  on  the  power  of  im- 
pression by  the  thing  to  be  known  and  the 
capacity  to  know  of  the  being  knowing. 
The  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  knowl- 
edge must  also  be  taken  into  account.  What 
though  the  tempest  howl,  and  earthquake 
rumble,  or  thunders  shake  the  heavens,  and 
cannon  peals  smite  the  bosom  of  the  air,  the 
dead  hear  not  the  sound  thereof.  The  sun 
may  glare  at  noon-day  in  unendurable  splen- 
dor, the  lightnings  may  gleam  at  midnight 
through  the  awful  darkness  of  the  storm, 
but  those  who  lie  beneath  the  sod  and  clod 
perceive  it  not, — ^their  eyes  are  closed.  This 
is  true,  it  is  said,  because  consciousness  of 
these  objects  is  obtained  only  while  soul  and 
body  remain  together,  and  while  the  physi- 
cal organs  that  serve  the  mind  are  quickened 
by  the  presence  and  immanence  of  sensitive 
lifis.  But  this  is  perhaps  untrue.  To  say  that 
the  soul  must  remain  in  this  body  to  be  cog- 
nizant at  all  of  physical  truth  is  assertive  of 
a  dogma  whose  truth  is  not  determinable 
with  our  present  means  of  knowing;  it  is 
without  the  domain  of  consciousness,  and 
of  observation  also.  That  the  soul  must  be 
in  some  sort  of  a  material  body  of  however 
delicate  texture  in  order  to  cognize  matter 
and  feel  the  effect  of  physical  influences  we 
believe  is  quite  reasonable.  Tet  the  popular 
idea  may  be  true,  that  the  dead  see  not  and 
hear  not  in  a  physical  sense,  because  their 
souls  have  been  transferred  to  a  region  too 
remote.    The  reason  then  would  be  that  they 


were  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  earthJy, 
and  not  because  they  could  not  perceive  it 
if  they  were  here.    But  this  discussion  would 
lead  us  beyond  the  province  of  the  present 
division,  and  wo  will  proceed  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  knowledge  while  man  in  his 
dual  nature  remains  on  earth.    It  is  requi- 
site not  only  that  mind  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  matter,  but   that   the    organism 
through  which  it  knows  should  be  in  a  nor- 
mal healthful  state.    A  diseased  organism 
will  not   report   faithfully  the  phenomena 
without.    It  will  color  and  distort  every  ob- 
ject, and  originate  many  false  sensations  by 
becoming  involuntcurily  conformed  to  states 
corresponding  to  the  effect  of  some  real  ex- 
ternal object    In  diseased  states  of  the  brain 
(upon  which  the  mind  is  supposed  to  act 
without  intervention),  consciousness  will  be 
filled  with  the  most  unnatural,  and  conse- 
quently most  deceptive,  pleasing  or  harrow- 
ing perceptions.    The  patient  feels  all  the 
sensations,  and  with  equal  vividness,  that  he 
would  if  objects  had  been  really  existent  and 
in  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  him.    In  such 
unhealthful  conditions  of  tlie  brain  the  will 
seems  to  be  deprived  of  its  power  over  it  in 
a  great  measure,  and  it  is  left  to  obey  the 
law  of  repetition  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  by 
the  disease.    The  ordinary  habitual  states 
of  the  brain  recur  with  alteration,  on  ac-- 
count  of  the  tendency  toward  disorganiza- 
tion, sufficient  to  present  to  the  mind  famil- 
iar faces,  scenes,  and  objects  painfully  dis- 
torted, clothed  in  monstrosity,  shaped  in  hidK 
eousness,  abounding  in  threatenings,  and  re- 
calling in  an  exaggerated  form  old  loves,  old! 
thoughts,  old  desires,  and  more  especially 
the  recent  habitudes  of  thought  of  the  pa- 
tient.   If  a  special  organ  is  diseased,  the  same  • 
effect  is  produced,  with  this  difference  jooly,. 
that  the  mind  is  able  to  detoct  the  deoeptiont 
because  the  brain  is  healthful  otherwise,. audi 
will  truly  interpret  the  reports  of  the  other 
organs  to  test  the  result  obtained^  through- 
the  diseased  organ.    The  fumes.of  ihdlges* 
tion  rising  up  and  discoloring  thft  retiha^  or 
affecting  the  optic  nerve,  or- dimming  the 
pupil,  may  produce  to  consciousness  crinkled 
lines,  as  if  in  the  air,  and  variou*  unnatural 
shapes.    But  the  other  organ»^  are  not  thus 
aflected,  and  their  testimony  is  to  the  con- 
trary, which  enables  the  mindi  to*  Ideate  tha 
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s^sation  properly,  and  attribute  it  to  the 
true  cause.  The  ear  may  be  diseased  so  that 
the  tympanum  may  be  affected  as  if  struck 
by  the  tumultuous  waves  of  air  from  some 
sounding  body,  as  is  the  case  in  ringing  of 
the  ears  or  rumbling  noises  in  the  head. 

How  is  the  mind  to  deal  with  this  phe- 
nomenon of  consciousness  presenting  an  ex- 
ternal body?  The  other  senses  being  free 
and  healthful,  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  mind  readily  locates  the  phenome- 
non. A  defective  organ  has  somewhat  the 
opposite  effect  in  the  transmission  of  sensa- 
tion. Diseased  organs  originate  and  invent 
sensations;  defective  organs  fail  to  cqnvey 
the  natural  and  proper  amount  of  sensation 
to  the  mind.  The  most  charming  music 
fails  to  affect  the  deaf  man.  He  hears  the 
beating  of  the  air-waves  on  the  ear-drum, 
mayhap,  but  it  is  mere  faint  sound,  an  unin- 
telligible agitation,  while  his  soul  remains 
untouched  by  the  beauty  of  melody,  and  re- 
sponds not  to  the  exquisite  tones  of  the  har- 
mony without.  One  world  is  shut  off  from 
his  perception  all  but  entirely, — the  world  of 
sweet  sounds,  of  grand  harmony,  of  graceful 
melody,  —  the  world  of  divinely  inspiring 
music.  The  nostrils  may  be  insensitive  and 
fail  to  carry  odors  to  the  brain ;  the  world  of 
sweet  scents,  of  perfume,  of  delightful  fra- 
grance, is  closed  to  knowledge ;  the  flower 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  tender  and  pervasive 
influences;  the  plant  presents  no  delicate, 
rich  aroma,  and  the  imperfect  man  walks  the 
earth  deprived  of  many  of  the  sweets  of 
life. 

The  eye  may  be  dim,  or  imperfect,  or  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  performance  of  its 
duty ;  then  the  world  of  light  and  color,  of 
ravishing  beauty,  of  enrapturing  vision,  is 
marred,  or  blurred,  or  blotted  out.  Oh  I  the 
defect  of  the  blind  man^s  relation  to  the 
world  !-^it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  defi- 
ciency,— ^it  is  mournful,  it  is  agonizing  in  the 
extreme. 

But  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
with  an  intellect  eager  to  grasp  whatever  it 
may,  and  with  an  organism  in  perfect  work- 
ing order,  let  a  man  be  placed  in  the  world. 
Let  him  awake  from  sleep  and  night;  let 
him  arise  in  the  morning  putting  on  con- 
^ousness  with  his  clothes,  and  he  will  find 
everything  apparently  as  eager  to  be  known 


as  himself  is  to  know.  Whatever  is  not  too 
attenuated  for  his  organism  produces  an  im- 
pression, makes  itself  felt.  There  ariaos  a 
mutual  sympathy  between  the  knowing  and 
the  knowable  that  is  increased  by  the  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  longer  the  organ  is  di- 
rected toward  the  object,  the  more  does  it 
abstract  and  convey  away  to  the  deeply  in- 
terested mind,  and  the  more  does  the  object 
give  off  and  send  away  to  the  same  cogni^ 
ing  substance.  And  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
haustion of  physical  force  in  the  organism 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  same  set  of 
nerves,  and  were  it  not  for  a  corresponding 
exhaustion  of  mental  force  by  the  incessant 
use  of  the  same  powen  of  thought,  thia  pro- 
cess of  going  out  to  the  confines  of  sensation 
and  meeting  there  the  muniments  of  intelli- 
gence, would  not  cease  at  all.  Things  do 
not  get  weary  of  producing  impressions,  ob- 
jects do  not  tire  of  manifesting  themselves ; 
there  is  a  never-ending  stream  of  sensation- 
producing  materials  fiowing  away  from  the 
fountain  of  being.  No  object  ceases  to  be 
potentially  productive  of  sensation  when 
there  is  no  one  to  cognize  it.  The  hard, 
massive  walls  of  the  grand  old  castle  with  its 
ivy-mantled  windows  and  moss-covered  tur- 
ret-tops stand  out  in  the  lone  midnight, 
when  every  eye  is  closed  in  sleep,  just  the 
same  as  when  the  noon-day  sun  pours  a  flood 
of  light  upon  it ;  it  is  as  hard  and  massive 
as  though  touched  and  seen. 

The  snow,  cold  white  robe  of  the  north ; 
the  iceberg,  mass  of  congealed  splendors 
floating  on  an  arctic  sea ;  the  icicles,  crystal- 
lized glories  of  the  polar  clime,  do  not  cease 
to  be  cold,  or  majestic,  or  brilliant  because 
few  or  no  human  forms  make  their  way  into 
the  midst  of  their  chilling  glitter.  It  is  not 
matter,  but  man,  that  fails ;  not  supply,  but 
demand.  Let  the  human  mind  apply  itself 
to  the  cognizance  of  physical  truth  whenever 
and  wherever  it  may,  and  so  long  as  it  has 
endurance  to  contemplate  and  discern,  so 
long  will  the  external  world  be  prodigal  of 
its  gifts.  This  external  world  loves  him  as 
well  as  he  loves  it ;  he  can  not  open  his  eyes 
but  a  thousand  objects,  arrayed  in  their  best, 
rush  on  the  beams  of  light  to  see  which  shall 
be  first  into  the  gorgeous  optical  chambers. 
He  is  amazed,  bewildered,  overwhelmed  with 
the   manifold  attentions  of  many -colored 
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things  that  press  upon  his  vision.  He  can 
hardly  decide  which  to  receive  most  kindly, 
which  to  devote  his  immediate  and  exclusive 
attention  to.  He  can  not  do  justice  to  them 
all ;  and  yet  they  are  so  beautiful,  so  interest- 
ing, so  lovable  all,  that  it  seems  ungenerous  to 
slight  any.  The  finitude  of  his  natu  re  triumphs. 
And  to  avoid  giving  offense  by  partiality,  even 
when  vanquished  he  lets  his  eyelids  fall,  fairly 
shutting  out  the  beauties  of  that  outer  realm 
that  were  thronging  upon  him  with  such  ir- 
resistible lavishness.  And  all  from  impo- 
tency.  After  memory  has  selected  a  few  of 
the  perceptions  of  that  maze  of  beauty  and 
laid  them  tenderly  away  in  her  capacious, 
shadowy  chambers;  after  consciousness  has 
become  calm  and  fit  again  for  the  reception 
of  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  old,  un- 
conquerable, and  legitimate  desire  for  more 
seizes  upon  the  intellect,  the  will  communi- 
cates to  the  brain  its  mandate,  and  the  eye- 
lids rise  again.  The  thick  cutaneous  curtain 
through  which  no  outward  form  or  beauty 
could  press  its  way,  is  folded  away,  and  the 
waiting  externalities,  not  discouraged  or  in- 
solted,. again  throng  the  wonderful  little  pic- 
ture gallery.  But  sometimes  it  is  as  if  mat- 
ter was  endeavoring  to  become  spiritualized 
by  passage  through  the  all-transforming, 
transmutating  organism,  as  if  forms  without 
self-knowledge,  self-control,  and  everything 
but  insensate  power,  were  yet  aspiring  to  an 
intimacy  with  those  higher  forms  that  know 
and  rule  themselves.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  if  an  occasional  concession  were 
made  by  mind  to  matter  in  stooping  to  an 
acquaintance  with  it  and  to  an  admission  of 
its  influences  within  its  spirit-halls ;  but  soon 
becoming  satiated  with  the  company  of  these 
transformed  materialities,  it  banishes  the 
gross  aspirants,  closes  the  door  upon  them, 
shuts  every  avenue  of  empirical  knowledge, 
and  retires  to  its  sublime  dignity  of  superi- 
ority and  spirituality.  But  all  the  forms'  of 
matter  are  not  so  aggressive  in  their  associa- 
tion with  mind.  There  are  mapy  visions 
that  vanish  all  too  soon,  before  we  are  hardly 
and  perfectly  cognizant  of  them ;  and  what 
would  we  not  give  to  behold  them  again ! 

The  poetess  laments  with  the  organist  who 
drew  forth  a  chord  so  grand,  so  pervasive,  so 
potent,  so  fhll  of  life  and  deep-toned  senti- 
menty  that  his  fingers  wandered  the  keys 


long  and  unweariedly  for  that  one  responsive 
chord,  that  he  might  feast  his  soul  on  its  rap- 
turous harmonies  once  again.  But  it  was  a 
"  lost  chord ;"  the  organist  could  not  find  it, 
and  I  doubt  if  even  the  strains  of  poesy 
pould  requite  him.  In  such  times  the  mind 
forgets  its  dignity,  its  high  estate,  its  spirit- 
uality, and  sighs  for  the  joys  of  sense.  But 
the  law  to  be  gathered  from  an  investigation 
of  all  the  cases  of  knowing  is  this :  that  the 
grosser  the  object,  the  more  aggressive  is  it, 
and  the  more  retiring  the  mind;  and  the 
finer  the  object,  the  less  aggressive  is  it,  and 
the  more  eager  is  the  mind. 

The  organ  need  not  always  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  object,  nor  by  means  strictly 
natural.  The  organ  may  be  represented  by 
an  artificial  organ  constructed  by  man,  and 
not  by  nature.  This  representative  organ, 
this  instrument  through  which  we  cognize 
usually,  has  the  effect  to  change  the  line  of 
observation,  to  collect  the  materials  of  sensa- 
tion, or  to  bring  the  object  apparently  nearer. 

[to  BB  OONTraUED.] 


Tbc  truths  of  PhyiloloKy  slinald  be  InrulcatMf  and  enforced  early  and 
•emeetlj-,  and  with  the  empbaals  of  litgh  rollclnoa  dnty.— ] 


"HEALTH    IS    WEALTH. >» 

A  CUBAB  blight  eye 

That  can  pierce  the  sky 
With  the  streugth  of  an  eagle's  vision, 

And  a  steady  brain 

That  can  bear  the  strain 
And  shock  of  the  world's  collision ; 

A  well-knit  frame, 

With  a  mddy  flame 
Aglow,  and  the  pulses  leaping 

With  the  measnred  time 

Of  a  dulcet  rhyme. 
Their  beantlfal  record  keeping ; 

A  rounded  cheek. 

Where  the  roses  speak 
Of  a  soil  that  is  rich  for  thrlying, 

And  a  chest  so  grand 

That  the  langs  expand 
Exultant,  without  the  striving; 

A  breath  like  mom. 

With  the  crimson  dawn 
Is  fresh  in  its  dewy  sweetness ; 

A  manner  bright. 

And  a  spirit  light. 
With  Joy  at  its  fall  completeness ; 
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O,  glTe  me  thM«, 

Natare^s  harmonies, 
And  keep  all  yoar  golden  treaanres ; 

For  what  la  wealth 

1*0  the  boon  of  health 
And  Its  sweet  attendant  pleaaorea  I 

♦§» 


A    GREAT    OCULIST. 

AUR  Vienna  correspondent  sends  home  the 
^^  following  yery  interesting  description  of  the 
famous  oculist  Yon  Jaeger : 

My  Deab  Journal:  Would  you  like  to 
know  something  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
oculists  }  Then  imagine  yourself  to  have  been 
with  me  yesterday  in  the  pleasant  dwelling  of 
Prof.  Edward  Yon  Jaeger,  Jr.  The  kind  face 
of  tho  good  Professor  was  beaming  all  over 
with  'smiles  as  six  or  eight  of  us  students  en- 
tered his  room  in  accordance  with  an  invitation 
given  in  the  morning.  He  greeted  each  of  us 
in  his  own  cordial  way,  clasping  one  of  our 
hands  in  each  of  his  own.  We  had  been  in- 
vited to  see  some  of  the  preparations  he  has 
made  of  the  eye ;  so  no  time  was  lost  in  useless 
words,  OS  none  had  been  previously  lost  in  use- 
less dress,  though  the  Professor  did  honor  us 
by  appearing  in  a  standing-up  linen  collar.  I 
had  never  seen  anything  about  his  neck  before 
except  the  old-fashioned  broad  satin  stock. 

The  combined  study  and  laboratory  into 
which  he  led  us  was  an  epitome  of  everything 
neat,  convenient,  and  tastefiil.  Two  sides  of 
the  room  were  lined  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing the  books  and  specimens.  A  third  side 
was  adorned  with  some  fine  engravings  and  a 
group  of  family  pictures.  Two  windows  looked 
fh>m  the  fourth,  between  which  stood  a  hand- 
some cabinet,  looking  like  a  large  sewing-ma- 
chine ;  but  when  opened,  it  displayed  a  com- 
plete array  of  tools  of  every  description,  a  small 
lathe,  a  vice,  and  all  instruments  necessary  for 
a  man  of  such  mechanical  genius  as  Prof.  Jae- 
ger. A  similar  cabinet  contained  a  chemical 
laboratory.  Several  microscopes  stood  in  the 
deep  seat  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  in  per- 
fect order  around  them  were  the  many  con- 
trivances necessary  for  making  microscopic 
specimens.  A  few  busts  adorned  the  tops  of 
the  glass  cases,  but  besides  these  there  was  no 
display  of  art;  the  clean  waxed  floor  had  but 
one  soft  ma^;  and  the  first  aspect  of  the  room 
was  that  of  severe  plainness.  With  pardona- 
ble pride,  the  Professor  threw  open  the  glass 
doors,  behind  which  were  the  results  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  patient,  unintermittent  labor.  In 
one  case  were  over  twenty  specimens  in  wax,  as 
delicately  molded  and  tinted  as  the  most  exact 


wax-flower  maker  oonld  desire,  xepreseatiag 
the  human  fiM»,  or  at  least  the  eye  and  part  of 
the  &oe  as  affected  by  various  diseases  con- 
nected with  the  eye:  I  turned,  in  astoniali- 
ment,  to  the  plain  man  beside  me,  and  mar- 
veled that  these  were  the  work  of  his  hand& 
In  the  next  case  were  more  than  300  little  bot- 
tles, carefully  sealed  and  accurately  labeled, 
containing  normal  or  abnormal  eyes  or  por- 
tions of  the  eye,  all  of  which  he  collected  him- 
self—most of  them,  of  course,  from  the  patients 
who  have  died  in  the  hospital  For  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  examining  the  eyes  of  the 
sick  here,  and  as  he  found  any  abnormality, 
kept  watch  of  the  case  till,  sooner  or  later,  the 
precious  eye  fell  into  his  hands;  so  that  the 
nurses  came  to  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  bird 
of  prey,  hovering  about  the  uck,  ready  to  pi(^ 
out  the  eyes  of  death's  victims.  But  aU  this^ 
seemed  rough  work,  that  any  one  might  do, 
when  we  turned  to  the  next  case,  and  saw 
shelf  after  shelf  of  the  most  delicate  micro- 
scopic specimens,  prepared  with  an  infinite 
amount  of  labor  and  skill  in  all  the  ways 
known  to  scientists  in  general,  and  in  ways 
devised  by  his  own  unapproachable  genius; 
for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  living  ophthal- 
mologist of  more  diversified  talent  than  Pro£ 
Jaeger.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  the  great  oculist  Beer,  and  from 
his  father,  also  a  celebrated  oculist,  a  combina- 
tion of  faculties  that  but  few  possess. 

We  spent  two  hours  in  looking  at  a  few 
of  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  eye  under  the 
microscope.  It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  ex- 
quisitely the  most  delicate  blood-veasels  had 
been  injected  with  various  colors,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  physiological  and  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
eye  was  seen  at  a  glance.  To  one  not  familiar 
with  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  and  hence  not 
appreciating  the  nicety  of  touch  required  for 
such  fragile  work,  these  specimens  would  not 
have  been  so  beautifiil ;  but  to  those  who  have 
spent  hours  in  vainly  attempting  to  cut  sec- 
tiqps  through  which  light  could  be  induced 
to  pass,  these  seemed  like  the  woric  of  fiiiiy 
fingers,  and  the  sections  themselves  so  aiiy 
and  light,  that  one  almost  feared  to  breathe 
lest  they  should  vanish  from  beneath  the  glass. 

As  we  were  admiring  the  various  things  to 
be  admired,  the  Professor  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  and  presently  returned  with  an  armful 
of  books,  and,  to  our  surprise,  made  each  of  ns 
the  recipient  of  one — an  **  andenken  '*  (remem- 
brancer), as  the  dear  old  man  said.  They  were 
copies  of  one  of  his  own  works — ^^  Ueber  die 
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Stnstellung  en  dis  Dioptrischen  Apparatis  im 
nanaehlichen  Auge  "—-which  we  were  all  glad 
10  poHseas.  The  students  present  were  all  for- 
^e^erfr— Ruasians,  Swedes,  one  Hc^ander,  and 
three  Americans.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
three  latter  did  not,  with  the  others,  accept  the 
Professor's  cigars,  Which  were  freely  distrib- 
nted  and  as  freely  smoked.  We  stayed  till  the 
cuckoo  clock  in  the  adjoining  room  sang  out 
the  hour  of  seven,  when  we  bade  our  honored 
teacher  "good-night." 

I  would  have  been  sorry  had  it  also  been 
"good-by;"  but  that  farewell  has  not  yet 
come,  aud  this  morning  we  met  as  usual  in  the 
ward.  He  begins  his  morning  visit  at  eight 
The  door  opens  with  a  quick,  soft  motion, 
and  the  slight  figure  of  the  Professor  appears, 
h*B  gray  hair  brushed  vp^  instead  of  down,  to 
bide  the  baldness  that  these  years  of  toil  have 
wroi^t.  his  mild  eye  filled  with  a  bright  light, 
and  UiB  **  Guten  m«o-r-gen—- guten  m-o-r-gen  1 " 
dngjng  pleasantly  through  the  room.  He  goes 
to  the  \M& ;  lays  oif  his  coat  and  hat  himself, 
instead  of  allowing  a  nurse  to  assist  him,  as 
any  other  profeasor  in  Vienna  would  do,  and 
in  a  trice  is  at  the  first  bed.  With  exemplary 
patience  he  examines  each  cose ;  listens  to  the 
various  complaints  of  sleepless  nights  and  sting- 
ing pains ;  pats  the  little  ones  on  the  cheek  and 
puts  down  his  ear  to  hear  their  childish  woes, 
and  has  a  kind  word  and  a  gentle  tone  for  each 
and  alL  His  numerous  wards  are  probably  the 
neatest  and  best  ventilated  of  the  entire  hospi- 
tal, and  yet  even  here  sloth  sometimes  creepe 
\rL  But  nothing  escapes  his  keen  eye.  We 
will  be  passing  from  bed  to  bed,  intent  only  on 
the  sick  eyes  we  are  examining,  when  all  at 
once  be  will  dart  up  to  the  table  between  the 
two  beds,  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
call  for  a  spoon ;  with  this  he  vnW  scoop  up  the 
segiecfced  dust  and  threads  of  Imt  that  have 
escaped  the  broom,  and  hand  it  to  tlie  nurse 
with  such  an  injured  look,  that  it  would  be 
amusing  if  he  were  not  so  serious  himself. 
This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  way  in  which 
many  of  those  in  authority  treat  the  nurses; 
for  there  are  frequently  loud  voices  heard  in 
the  wards  when  things  do  not  go  all  right 

Having  finished  the  morning  visit,  the  Pro- 
fessor sits  down  on  a  low  stool  in  the  recep- 
tlon-room  for  patients,  while  his  class  of  puptUi 
gather  aioand  him.  One  by  one  the  outside 
patiente  oome  in  and  sit  on  another  stool  oppo- 
site the  Professor,  who  examines  and  prescribes 
for  them;  or,  if  an  operation  is  required,  he 
calls  for  instruments,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  an 
iridectomy  is  made  or  'a  lens  removed.   It  is 


pleasant  to  hear  him  soothe  the  fears  of  the 
patient,  never  losing  patience  with  the  most 
vexatious.  He  is  himself  a  Protestant,  being 
almost  the  only  one  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University,  the  majority  being  probably 
Jews;  but  he  never  makes  any  unpleasant 
remarks  to  his  many  Catholic  patients. 

In  this  way  he  treats  many  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients— even  tliousands — in  a  year.  He  is  al- 
ways at  his  post,  always  cheerful,  and  always 
wise.  The  instruction  he  gives  in  connection 
with  this  clinic  is  very  valuable ;  and  tliere  are 
few  who  attend  it  who  do  not  feel  with  one 
of  the  students,  as  he  expressed  it  to-day,  that 
"  Professor  Jaeger  is  all  ready  to  be  taken  up 
at  an^  time  the  Lord  shall  send  for  him." 

Besides  Jaeger,  there  are  two  other  ophthal- 
mologists here  who  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion— Stellwag  and  Aolt  The  latter  especially 
is  said  to  be  not  only  a  skillful  oculist,  but  a 
charming  man  personally.  But  more  of  them 
hereafter.    Yours,  sella  c.  babbowb. 


PRECOCIOUS    CH1LDEE5. 

THEIR  MANAGEMENT.* 


BY  DB.   JOHN  W.  THRAILKILL. 


f  T  is  physical  power  that  your  precocious 
X  child  needs.  Its  body  can  not  sustain  tlie 
activity  of  its  brain.  Its  brilliant  intelligence 
is  but  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  is  consuming 
its  vitals.  It  loves  intellectual  excitement,  is 
indulged  in  it,  and  is  literally  consumed  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  Let  us  philosophize  a 
little.  Animal  life  is  maintained  only  by  the 
continual  expenditure  of  force.  .Every  mus- 
cular movement  of  our  bodies,  every  breath 
we  breathe,  every  pulsation  of  our  hearts, 
every  thought  that  passes  our  minds,  every 
dream  that  visits  our  slumbers,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  our  lives,  costs  us  the 
life  of  millions  of  particles  of  matter  in  our 
bodies.  Each  particle  that  perishes  must  im- 
mediately give  place  for  the  birth  of  a  living 
one,  which  is  as  instantly  sacrificed  for  others, 
and  so  on.  The  stream  of  life  is  thus  main- 
tained like  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  that  is  fed 
from  the  oil  it  contains.  Where  there  is 
such  an  unceasing  expenditure  of  force,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  generating  power  be- 

*  Thto  ftittde,  oilgliuUly  pttbUttaed  In  the  MUfovri 
BtpublUan,  wa«  tent  to  ns  Cor  repubUcattoB,  m  Its  moilts 
richlj  deserve. 
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hind  adequate  to  its  supply.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  lamp,  the  instrument  itself  must  be 
kept  in  proper  repair,  and  replenished  con- 
stantly with  oil,  else  it  will  flicker  and  die. 
It  must  also  be  constructed  of  solid,  durable 
material  which  will  wear  well,  and  not  be  con- 
sumed by  its  own  flame.  Just  so  with  the 
human  lamp.  The  body  is  the  lamp  or  in- 
strument used  by  the  mysterious  agency  called 
life,  for  the  generation  or  production  of  that 
force  which  we  have  seen  is  so  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  our  material  existence. 
We  must  have  bodies  adequate  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  force  we  expend,  or  we  will  be 
as  lamps  made  of  wood,  and  will  be  consumed 
by  our  own  flame.  In  infancy  our  bodies  are 
soft  and  unsubstantial — are  not  yet  complet- 
ed. All  the  force  they  are  capable  of  generat- 
ing should  be  applied  in  building  up,  con- 
structing, and  completing  the  physical  ma- 
chine ;  in  storing  up  a  magazine  of  power  for 
future  ayailabiUty.  And  just  so  sure  as  that 
force  is  expended  in  an  amount  of  mental  ex- 
citement and  mental  toil  aboTe  a  healthy 
standard,  just  so  sure  will  the  generating  pow- 
er become  exhausted  and  the  machine  ruined 
for  future  use.  **  Give  me  a  fulcrum,"  said 
Archimedes,  "  whereon  to  work  a  lever,  and 
I  will  move  the  world."  The  physical  body 
is  the  fulcrum  of  Archimedes,  and  the  mind 
the  lever.  Without  the  former  is  substantial, 
the  latter  is  as  powerless  as  a  blade  of  grass 
in  a  whirlwind. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  manage- 
ment of  precocious  children  are,  first:  to 
curb  mental  excitement  and  keep  it  within 
healthy  bounds.  Secondly:  to  permit  the 
child  to  engage  in  no  mental  toil  until  its 
body  becomes  sufficiently  developed  and  ma- 
tured to  spare  without  injury  the  necessary 
force  which  such  labor  requires.  Thirdly : 
to  furnish  such  opportunities  as  will  encour- 
age the  child  to  take  those  exercises  in  the 
open  air  which  all  children  so  much  love, 
and  which  are  so  indispensable  to  their  phys- 
ical developement  and  future  mental  ex- 
cellence. For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  it  may  be  necessary,  especially  while 
the  child  is  young,  say  under  three  or  four 
years,  to  keep  it  much  of  the  time  away  firom 
promiscuous  society.  The  little  chatterer  is 
sure  to  be  a  universal  favorite,  and  every  one 
will  dedre  to  engage  it,  and  in  that  way  its 


excitement  wUl  be  kept  up  above  a  healthy 
standard.  Feed  yonr  child  on  plain  but  nu- 
tritious food — ^rnilk,  farinaceous  articles,  small 
quantities  of  the  lighter  sorts  of  meats,  soft 
eggs,  etc.  All  articles  which  are  known  to 
be  brain  stimulants  should  be  avoided  as  ao 
much  poison— such  as  alcoholic  stimulants, 
tea  and  coffee,  highly  seasoned  dishes  of 
every  description,  the  stronger  kinds  of  meats, 
etc.  Precocious  children  should  sleep  much. 
Sleep  is  a  panacea  for  infant  ills :  besides,  the 
body  grows  in  sleep  much  more  rapidly  than 
when  awake,  because  the  force  generated  is 
not  otherwise  expended.  They  should  be 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  when  they  get 
large  enough,  send  them  out  to  romp  and 
play  with  those  of  their  own  age.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  physical  power  that  your  child 
needs ;  and  that  if  the  development  of  its 
body  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  its 
mind,  that  the  latter  will  destroy  it.  Send 
the  youngster  out,  and  let  him  season  his 
mettle  in  the  snow-storm,  and  measure  swords 
with  the  keen  edge  of  the  north  wind. 
Let  him  build  snow-forts  in  February,  and 
mud-dams  in  June.  **  Who  would  think  of 
planting  the  mountain  oak  in  a  green-house  ? 
or  of  rearing  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady^s 
flower  pot?  Who  does  not  know  that,  in 
order  to  attain  their  mighty  strength  and 
majestic  forms,  they  must  freely  enjoy  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  must  feel  the 
rocking  of  the  tempest  ? "  Give  your  child 
the  indispensable  benefit  of  the  light  of  day, 
the  all-vivifying  sunshine.  Millions  of  hu- 
man beings  perish  with  scrofulas  and  con< 
sumptions  for  the  want  of  it,  immured  in 
dark  poisons  called  dwellings.  Above  all 
things,  keep  your  child  from  books  and  study 
and  school  until  it  is  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
years  old.  The  world  is  slow  to  learn  that 
a  firm  and  healthy  physical  body  is  the  only 
substantial  foundation  for  mental  excellence. 
Your  brilliant,  precocious  child,  without  a 
substantial  body,  is  like  the  morning-glory, 
which  opens  its  gay  and  fragile  bloom  with 
the  birth  of  morning,  and  scatters  free  its 
fragrance  on  the  ambient  air,  inviting  every 
passer-by  to  behold  its  beauties  and  admire 
its  gaudy  hues ;  the  honey-bee,  the  butterfly, 
and  the  humming-bird  delight  to  nestle  in 
its  blushing  bosom,  revel  in  its  downy  ]^>, 
and  sip  the  delicious  dews  from  its  virgin 
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petals.  But  mark  you :  aa  the  day  advances 
and  the  sun  grows  hot,  its  brilliant  colors 
fade,  and  it  withers  and  dies  before  the  shad- 
ows of  night  return.  Behold  the  contrast. 
The  little  acorn  sprouts  up  through  the  rough 
rocks  and  scanty  soil  of  the  mountain  desert. 
It  is  a  rough,  uncouth,  knotty,  dingy  little 
scion;  but  it  has  mettle  in  it.  When  it  is 
trod  upon,  it  rises  up  again  unharmed  and 
defiant  as  before.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  winds,  and  fed  by  the  rains,  dews,  and 
sunshine  of  heaven,  it  gradually,  year  after 
year,  emerges  from  its  dull  obscurity,  and 
famishes  a  grateful  shade  for  those  little 
flowers  at  its  feet  which  were  once  its  peers. 
In  summer  it  gathers  strength  by  planting 
its  long  feet  more  firmly  among  the  stones 
of  its  foundation,  adding  new  folds  to  its 
massy  trunk,  and  new  fingers  to  its  wide 
extended  arms.  In  winter  it  hardens  its 
fibers  in  the  freezing  air,  the  pelting  snows, 
the  icy  jackets  of  sleet,  and  by  wrestling 
with  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  send- 
ing them  howling  on  their  way.  Thus  stands 
the  grand  old  giant  of  the  forest,  for  ages 
a  monument  of  power  and  the  symbol  of 
strength,  defying  alike  the  furious  whirl- 
wind, the  roaring  storm,  and  the  fierce  tem- 
pest The  eagle  perches  proudly  on  its  lofty 
brow;  the  crow  builds  her  nest  securely  in 
its  craggy  fingers,  and  man  and  beast  rest 
irom  the  summer's  sun  beneath  the  shadows 
of  its  wide-spreading  boughs.  Tear  after 
year  it  pours  forth  from  its  benevolent  bosom 
a  bounteous  volume  of  autumnal  fruits  to 
feed  the  generations  of  hungry  birds  and 
beasts  that  flock  around  it  and  look  up  to 
it  for  sustenance  and  support,  as  the  child  to 
its  mother's  breast  It  is  majestic  even  in 
death.  The  handicraftsman  hews  out  of  its 
woody  bowels  the  shaft,  the  architrave,  and 
the  beam,  with  which  to  rear  habitations  for 
man.  The  artisan  carves  its  rough  knots 
into  things  of  use  and  beauty  to  adorn  the 
parlors  and  chambers  in  the  mansions  of  the 
rich.  Its  ample  limbs  fhmish  winter  fuel  for 
poor  widows  and  shivering  orphans ;  and  its 
crf>oked  knees  are  worked  into  the  strong 
knit  ships  to  carry  the  travelers  and  com- 
merce of  the  world  through  the  trackless 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Thus,  like  the  giant 
oaks  of  tiie  forest,  stand  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  whose  names  emblazon  the  page  of 


time,  and  command  the  emulation,  reverence, 
and  homage  of  mankind. 

Mental  cultivation  and  mental  labor,  so  far 
from  being  unfavorable  to  health  and  lon- 
gevity, are,  on  the  contrary,  when  properly 
regulated,  highly  promotive  of  these  ends. 
Nations  which  have  attained  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cultivation  are  distinguished  for  the 
greatest  average  length  of  human  life,  and 
also  for  the  most  numerous  examples  of 
great  longevity  in  individuals.  Kein  Long, 
emperor  of  China,  in  1784  called  all  the  old 
men  of  his  vast  domain  together,  and  but 
four  were  found  who  exceeded  one  hundred 
years.  Bavages  do  not  live  so  long  as  civil- 
ized men.  Pere  Fauque,  Baynal,  Cook,  La 
Perouse,  Mungo  Park,  Bruce  and  others  who 
have  studied  the  character  cUid  habits  of 
various  savage  tribes  in  different  quarters  of 
the  world,  tell  us  that  examples  of  very  old 
persons  are  very  rare  among  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  shall  we  look  for  more 
numerous  examples  of  great  longevity  than 
among  the  great  men  of  the  world,  the  la- 
bors of  whose  minds  have  lifted  civilized  man 
from  the  lowest  plane  of  savage  barbarism 
to  the  grand  temple  of  intellectual  light  and 
liberty  which  we  now  enjoy  ?  I  have  before 
me  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  of 
the  giant  men  and  women  of  the  world  in 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  embracing  all 
ages  and  nations,  the  aggregate  of 'whose 
ages  is  19,096  years,  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  sixty-seven  years.  The  shortest 
life  in  the  list  is  fifty  years,  and  the  longest 
one,  the  venerable  Hippocrates,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine.  It  thus  appears  that  mental 
cultivation  and  mental  activity  are  promotive 
of  health  and  longevity.  And  it  likewise 
seems  established  that  the  only  foundation 
for  mental  excellence  is  firm  physical  health 
and  durability;  for  how,  without  these  ad- 
vantages, could  so  many  individuals,  distin- 
guished for  the  greatest  culture,  have  lived 
to  so  great  an  age  ?  Accordingly,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  great  men  of  the  world 
have  been  distinguished  in  early  life  mora 
for  physical  health  and  power  than  for  men- 
tal activity.  ^*  A  dull  boy,  averse  to  mental 
toil,  and  fond  of  wild  sports  and  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,'  is  the  early  history  of 
a  vast  per  cent,  of  all  the  great  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  tbe  world.    In  fact, 
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there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  an  individual, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  whose  talents  hare  com* 
manded  the  admiration  pf  mankind,  who 
can  boast  of  a  brilliant  babyship,  or  who 
has  owed  his  elevation  to  early  hot-hovAe  cul- 
ture. Genuine  talent  must  ever  be  a  thing 
of  slow  growth ;  and  to  be  durable  and  use- 
ful, it  must  be  supported  and  sustained  by 
bones,  muscles,  sinews,  ligaments,  and  vital 
organs  that  have  been  built  up  from  child- 
hood much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  and 
hardened,  seasoned,  and  matured  by  exercise 
in  sunshine,  wind,  and  storm.  He  who  would 
look  for  the  talents  and  mental  durability  of 
a  Clay,  a  Webster,  a  Calhoun,  a  Douglas,  a 
Benton,  in  a  man  who  grows  up  from  infancy 
to  maturity  in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the 
school-house,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  surely 
disappointed  as  if  he  were  to  depend  upon 
a  team  of  turtle-doves  to  draw  him  across  the 
country  in  a  mail-coach.  I  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  to  sus- 
tain my  opinion,  that  a  scholastic  course  of 
three  years,  judiciously  applied  after  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  is  of  more  real  value  in  de- 
veloping and  educating  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, and  giving  them  power  and  durability 
for  future  usefulness,  than  the  whole  life  can 
possibly  be  previous  to  that  age.  I  speak 
not  of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,  the 
training  of  which  should  begin  with  early 
infancy,  but  of  the  intellect.  And  my  opin- 
ion is  further  corroborated  and  sustained  by 
facts  when  the  subject  is  examined  by  the 
light  of  physiology.  Intellectual  labor  is  more 
exhausting,  is  performed  by  the  expenditure 
of  more  force,  than  physical  labor.  Science 
has  rendered  it  possible,  by  means  of  the 
test-tube  and  chemical  reagents,  to  determine 
approximately  the  amount  of  vital  expend- 
iture required  for  a  given  amount  of  mental 
labor.  This  is  done  by  noting  the  relative 
amount  of  phosphorus  secreted  in  the  urine 
in  the  condition  of  phosphates.  These  phos- 
phates are  known  to  be  the  ashes  produced 
by  the  burning  of  the  vital  lamp  in  the  brain, 
in  the  process  of  elaborating  thought.  My 
language  is  somewhat  metaphorical,  but  it 
gives  the  idea.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
three  hours  of  hard  study  produce  more  im- 
portant changes  of  tissue  than  a  whole  day 
of  muscular  labor.  How,  then,  can  the  feeble, 
precocious  child  sit  four  or  six  hours  a  day 


in  the  heavy  air  of  the  school-room,  and  per- 
form an  amount  of  intellectual  labor  which 
incurs  an  expenditure  of  vital  force  equal  to 
the  labors  of  a  two-horse  team  during  the 
same  length  of  time  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect anything  else  but  the  exhaustion  and 
premature  decay  of  such  a  child  ?  Such  chil- 
dren live  and  die,  and  their  names,  with  the 
hopes  of  their  friends,  are  interred  with  their 
bones. 

DISCOTlksT  OF  PETRIFIED  HUXAll 

BODIES. 


IN  a  work  entitled  "  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Kaces,^  *  lately  published, 
we  find  described,  on  page  71,  two  petrified 
human  bodies,  and  also  that  of  a  dog,  diA- 
covered  many  years  ago  in  a  cave  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jeifries,  the 
author  of  the  above  volume,  for  the  preih 
ervation  of  this  discovery,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  like  many  other  antiquities  of  the 
West,  was  lost  sight  of.  He  has  been  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  present  authentic  facts« 
in  order  to  show  that  this  continent  h:is 
been  inhabited  by  mankind  many  thousand 
of  ages  past. 

The  peculiar  positions  in  which  the  petri- 
fied bodies  were  found  have  excited  comment, 
especially  from  those  who  are  unbelievers  in 
everything  that  they  themselves  have  not 
been  the  discoverers  or  not  seen.  Though  the 
vandalism  of  curious  visitors  to  these  inter- 
esting remains  of  man  have  virtually  defaced 
and  destroyed  them,  yet,  fortunately,  a  like- 
ness was  taken  before  they  were  in  the  least 
disturbed,  and  has  been  preserved  by  an  en- 
graving in  Dr.  Joseph  Comstock's  work, 
entitled  "  The  Tongue  of  Time  and  Star  of 
the  States,"  published  in  New  York  in  183a 

Mr.  Jeffries^  notice  of  these  wonderful 
petrifactions,  in  his  history  above  alluded 
to,  has  induced  us  to  reproduce  in  our 
columns  the  engraving  and  remarks  of 
Dr.  Comstock. 

"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 

• 

*  ''The  Natural  History  of  the  Bnmau  Racee,"  with 
their  prlmttlye  form  and  origin,  prime^'al  distribntioo, 
dlBtlnguishins  peeallarltiea,  aatiqalty,  works  of  art,  etc, 
iUaatrated  with  colored  platen,  etc  By  John  P.  JeAtaii 
Pp.  880.    Cloth,  $4.    8.  B.  WeUa,  Kew  York. 
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of  LmucI  Ridge,  Tenii««M,  many  natnnl 
cttrio^tiea.  Ttw  viciDity  abounds  with  cbtm, 
in  which  are  Tanlted  apartmraits,  large  and 
splendid,  and  which,  viewed  by  torchliffht, 
display  a  gloomy  grandear.  It  is  a  region 
of  aoimftl  bones  and  of  petrifsctionB,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  Some  are  of  men,  and 
some  of  ^edes  of  dnlmols  now  extinct. 


reswnbled  the  Mongolian  type.    As  regards 
the  time  when  the  bodies  became  petrifled, 
no  age  can  even  be  approximated.    Every- 
thing abont  them  in  the  cave,  as  well  as  npon 
the  Borface  of  the  earth  above  them,  shows 
that  a  very  great  many  years  had  rolled  by 
unce  tbey  first  occupied  their  mysterious 
positiona.    Everything  in  their  subterranean 
place  of  abode  is  of  very  an- 
tique character.    The  dog  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  any  living 
species,    but    resembles    the 
bound  most. 


"  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries yet  made  is  that  by  Messrs.  Chester 
and  Daris,  abont  a  mile  beyond  the  Mammoth 
Grotto,  in  the  mountains  referred  to,  in  a 
cave  which  they  discovered  themselves,  of 
on«  hundred  and  tweuty-flve  feet  into  the 
mountain.  This  cave  is  of  difficult  entrance, 
and  in  itfras  found  the  bodies  of  two  petri- 
fied men,  and  a  petrified  dog.  One  of  the 
men  was  holding  a  spear  In  hts  hand,  in  a 
balanced  position,  as  thongb  he  was  surprised 
and  had  jnat  started  on  a  quick  walk.  The 
other  is  in  a  sittii^  pottare,  with  his  head  as 
it  were  leaning  agslut  a  projected  rock.  Tlie 
dog  ia  in  a  lying  poeture,  upon  a  fiat  rock,  bb 
if  cronclied  in  tenor,  or  as  about  to  make  a 
spring,  the  features  of  the  body  not  being 
distinct  enough  to  certainly  tell  which.  It 
is  extremely  difGcnIt  to  conjecture  what 
caused  the  death  of  the  man  in  the  erect 
portnre,  and  how  he  ahonld  have  died  stand- 
ing erect,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand." 

It  is  not  known  poritively  aa  to  which  of 
tlu  races  tliese  petrified  subjects  belonged, 
hot  evidently  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian, 
nte  qminetry  of  body  and  limbs  indicated 
Canearian  mold,  while  the  head  and  face 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  HI 
CHABACTEB. 

1    DYSPEPTIC  man  reaem- 
"■  bles  a  mill  with  the  water- 
gate  always  open.     The  con- 
stant fiow  keeps  the  mill  grind- 
ing with  an  incessant  clatter; 
but  as  the  head  of  water  falls, 
liowever,  the  movement  of  the 
machlneij  becomes  feeble  and 
fltnjL     If  we  repair  the  gate, 
so  thai  the  water  may  be  shut  off  daring  the 
night  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  there  will  be 
an  accumulation  of  power  at  the  disposal  of 
the  mill-wrigbt,  and  he  will  lose  the  dyspeptic 
cbsracter,  and  become  regular  in  his  digestion 
and  recuperative  In  bis  hablta. 

The  rich  blood  that  flows  io  the  arteries  of  a 
healthy  man  nourishes  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  brain  lo  sustain  thought,  the  muscles 
to  give  physical  strength,  and  to  all  the  vital 
organs,  to  prompt  them  10  do  their  duty  with 
energy  and  with  watchfhl  care ;  and  hence  he 
sleeps  at  night,  and  can  rest  when  be  Is  tired. 

A  dyspeptic  tnan  is  never  poeldvely  active. 
He  is  simply  irritable,  and  acted  upon  by  all 
exciting  causes,  which  leave  him  with  too  lit- 
tle firmness  to  ri^ulate  his  movements.  He  is 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blows.  His 
character  Is  a  sort  of  grotesque  wriggling  and 
Jerking,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  poppet- 
holder. 

If  one  could  have  his  own  will,  he  would  be 
awake  to  the  beauttthl,  the  agreeable,  and  the 
good,  oblivious  lo  the  painflil  experiences  of 
the  past,  and  insensible  to  the  offensive  in  the 
present.  This  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nervous  dyspeptic,  and  ia  attainable  only  in 
good  health. 
The  d^ree  of  health  is  not  delennined  by 
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the  amount  of  food  digested,  nor,  necessarily, 
by  the  rotundity  of  the  form.  It  is  enjoyed  by 
him  whose  supply  of  nutriment  is  equal  to 
the  demand  of  his  system,  and  not  in  excess. 
A  man  with  *'  shrunk  shanks,"  concave  abdo- 
men, with  cheeks  sucked  in  and  lips  too  scant 
to  cover  his  teeth,  may  have  money,  titles,  and 
position ;  but  he  is  poor — wretchedly  poor  and 
miserable.  He  may  have  a  large  brain,  and 
be  ambitious  of  intellectual  honors;  in  which 
case  his  caliber  is  too  great  for  his  metal.  He 
will  quiver  ft-om  his  own  discharges,  and  do 
more  damage  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies. 

Our  half-starved  man  is  so  transparent  and 
talkative,  that  all  he  is  he  has  credit  for,  and 
he  is  often  rated  too  highly. 

A  man  in  full  vigor  of  health  can  restrain  his 
speech  and  action ;  his  mind  is  not  leaky ;  and 
when  he  has  thought  enough  to  excite  the 
dyspeptic  almost  to  madness,  he  is  calm  and 
prudent,  acting  with  decision  and  power,  or 
remaining  studious  and  receptive  still.  He 
may  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  an 
irresistible  flood  that  carries  away  his  audience, 
but  not  himself.  He  rides  calmly  on  the  storm 
he  has  created,  and  of  which  he  is  master.  He 
is  a  happy  man.  He  loves  himself,  to  be  sure ; 
but  he  is  in  love  with  all  creation,  and  inspires 
love  in  all  with  whom  he  associates. 

To  sacrifice  any  degree  of  health  for  the 
gratification  of  ambition  is  to  make  a  ruinous 
exchange.  In  the  education  of  children,  or  in 
self-improvement,  nothing  should  be  consid- 
ered an  equivalent  to  the  smallest  degree  of  lost 
health.  One  idea  in  a  healthy  brain  will  bring 
about  results  better  in  every  way  than  can  be 
produced  by  a  dyspeptic  man  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; for  ignorance  is  impossible  to  a 
man  of  good  health  and  good  natural  abilities, 
who  moves  in  the  society  of  intelligent  men. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  gentieman  who 
received  two  applicants  at  the  same  time  ibr 
the  situation  of  coachman.  He  asked  one  of 
them  how  near  he  could  with  safety  drive  to 
a  precipice  that  must  be  passed  to  reach  the 
house.  "  I  can  drive  you,"  said  this  applicant, 
'*  within  an  inch,  with  perfect  safety."  At  this 
reply  the  other  applicant  rose  to  leave,  remark- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him 
to  compete  for  the  situation  against  so  great 
skill  and  courage.  "Why,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  how  near  can  you  drive  ?  "  "  If  I  were 
to  drive  for  you,"  said  he,  "  I  should  keep  as 
far  away  as  I  could."  "  Veiy  well,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "you  are  Just  the  man  I  want" 

I  have  known  many  parents  to  urge  their 
children  forward  in  their  studies  to  the  veiy 


verge  of  prostration,  watching  them  closely  to 
save  them  ftom  going  down  altogether;  and  I 
am  sure,  could  they  know  the  consequences  of 
their  driving,  and  the  ruinous  depths  of  the 
abyss  so  near  at  hand,  they  would  go  to  the 
greatest  distance  that  absolute  safely  demands. 

JOHH  L.  CAFEN. 


A  Qttibt  Lifb.  —  For  my  part,  seeing  the 
victims  of  fast  life  falling  around  me,  I  have 
willingly  abandoned  the  apparent  advantages 
of  such  a  life,  and  preferred  less  populanty, 
less  gains,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body,  the  blessings  of  a.  quiet  do- 
mestic life,  and  a  more  restricted,  but  not  a  less 
enjoyable  circle  of  society.  I  am  now  ap- 
proaching my  seventy-fifth  year.  I  can  not, 
indeed,  sa^r,  vigorous  as  I  am,  that  I  have 
reached  this  age  without  the  assistance  of  doc- 
tors, for  I  have  had  constant  attendance  of 
those  four  famous  ones — temperance,  exercise, 
good  air,  and  good  hours.         wic.  howttt. 


-♦♦♦- 


SETH    GREEN, 

FISH  CULTURIST  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  gentleman  has  a  splendid  consti- 
tution, a  strong  frame,  and  a  well- 
developed  body.  He  should  be  known 
chiefly  for  his  energy,  activity,  and  ex- 
ecutiveness;  for  his  integrity,  sense  of 
justice,  and  for  his  kindness.  He  has 
much  versatility  of  sentiment  and  intel- 
lect ;  can  transfer  his  thoughts  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  readiness,  and  so 
keep  several  interests  in  hand  at  one  time, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  dwell  long  on  any 
one  subject  He  has  a  very  fair  appre> 
ciation  of  the  value  of  property,  but  will 
be  apt  to  be  more  generous  to  others 
than  just  to  himself.  Language  is  not 
well  developed ;  he  has  more  ideas  than 
words,  speaks  with  much  brevity  and 
emphasis.  He  can  read  character  intui- 
tively, distinguishing  between  those  who 
are  trustworthy  and  those  who  are  not. 
He  is  fond  of  fun,  youthful,  and  almost 
rollicking,  and  will  be  likely  to  continue 
so  even  into  old  age,  for  he  possesses  that 
hopeful,  trusting  spirit  which  is  seldom 
cast  down  or  desponding.  He  is  senn- 
tive  and  somewhat  diffident;  still,  his 
large  experience  and  practical  judgment 
serve  to  make  up  in  a  great  degree  for 
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tmj  deficiency  in  asenrance  Knd  Helf-reti- 
ance.  He  has  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  DBeful  tlian  of  the  merely  ornamental, 
tfaoagh  he  poseeBseB  considerable  taste 


parents,  wbo  were  Oreen  Mountainen,  had 
remoTed  to  that  part  of  New  York  which  bo 
early  in  this  fentnrj  ofitired  moat  liberal 
odvantagea  to  the  settler  for  the  puipOBo  of 
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and  appreciation  of  refinement.  He  is 
veil  conatitated  to  take  the  direction  of 
aSura  in  some  place  of  trust  where 
watchfuIneBS,  vigilance,  judgment  of  men, 
and  integrity  arc  the  chief  requirements. 
Bmi  Ohbot  vai  bom  on  the  IHla  daj  of 
Uwcb,  1817,  at  Rochester,  Nev  York.    His 


fanning,  and  his  father  subsequently  became 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  political  matters 
of  the  place. 

In  early  life  8eth  eTinced  a  fondness  for 
the  life  of  a  fisherman,  and  fell  into  it  b; 
natural  impulsion.  His  Ashing  career  was 
commenced  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  bo  has 
operated  chiefly.    He  has,  howoTer,  conduct- 
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ed  large  fisheries  on  other  lakes  as  well,  and 
has  visited,  for  professional  purposes,  yery 
many  American  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  fishing,  he  has  used  nets  principally ; 
and  the  extent  of  his  operations  may  be  in- 
ferred when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  some  of 
his  large  fisheries  for  market  supply  he  has 
used  fifty  miles  of  g^ll  nets,  and  frequently 
employed  on  them  a  hundred  men  at  a  time. 

Rochester  has  been  his  principal  market, 
although  he  has  contributed  toward  furnish-* 
ing  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  even  in- 
cluding New  York  city,  with  fresh-water  fish. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1887^  while  he  was 
engaged  in  taking  trout,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  great  commotion  in  the  water, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  be  due  to  a 
school  of  salmon  spawning.  He  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  prepare  a  place  for  them 
on  the  gravelly  bottom ;  and  having  done  so 
he  ascended  a  tree  which  overlooked  the 
spot,  and  from  the  branches  watched  the 
salmon  for  two  days.  This  incident  was 
what  first  led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
propagating  fish  artificially,  an  idea  which 
he  has  thoroughly  and  most  successfully 
tested  by  practical  experiment  He  has  also 
made  extensive  and  patient  investigations 
into  the  habits  of  many  different  species  of 
salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  visiting  many 
different  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
progress  of  his  labors.  The  informaticm  pro- 
cured in  this  way  has  proved  of  very  great 
importance,  and  has  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators  and  economists  generally. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  salmon,  shad, 
and  other  important  table  fish  iVom  our 
rivers  and  streams,  particularly  in  the  East- 
em  and  some  of  the  Middle  States,  had  so 
engaged  public  attention,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  deemed  it  expedient  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners, who  should  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  fisheries  in  the  State,  and  re- 
port the  results.  These  commissioners  were 
appointed  in  1868,  and  were  ex-Gk>v.  Horatio 
Seymour,  Seth  Green,  and  Robert  B.  Roose- 
velt. They  at  once  proceeded  to  procure  all 
the  information  within  reach.  Mr.  Greenes 
association  in  the  commissionership  proved 
of  great  value  on  account  of  his  very  consid- 
erable experience  in  all  departments  of 
American  fisheiy,  and  especially  on  account 


of  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  procedure 
in  artificial  propagation. 

The  very  interesting  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
March,  1869,  embraced  in  detail  the  results 
of  their  examination,  and  set  forth  in  the 
clearest  terms  the  necessity  for  judicious  leg- 
islation with  reference  to  the  production 
and  propagation  of  the  fish  in  the  various 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State.  Pui^uant  to 
the  report,  suitable  provisions  were  enacted, 
conferring  authority  upon  the  commissioners 
already  named,  to  establish  the  artificial  prop- 
agation of  shad,  white-fish,  and  salmon- 
trout  in  the  waters  of  this  State  at  such 
point  or  points  as  they  may  select,  and  to 
employ  the  necessary  labor  to  conduct  the 
same.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated to  meet  the  expenses  which  might  be 
incurred  by  the  commissioners  in  carrying 
the  statutory  provisions  into  effect 

What  has  been  done  by  the  commissioners 
during  the  past  year  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  their  report  of  March,  1870,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  terms  the  chief  part  of  the  labor 
fell  to  Mr.  Green.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  in- 
sert here  the  extended  quotations  which 
would  be  necessary  did  we  make  use  of 
any  portion  of  that  very  readable  report, 
bat  we  would  refer  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  pisciculture  to  it,  and  also  to  the 
report,  first  submitted  to  the  State  authori- 
ties by  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Green  has  an  extensive  system  of 
ponds  near  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  about  seventeen 
miles  southwest  from  Rochester,  where  his 
experiments  in*  fish-breeding  are  made,  and 
from  which  large  supplies  of  trout-spawn, 
salmon,  and  other  fish  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Green,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
enterprise,  to  raise  fish  for  the  market ;  but 
tuch  a  demand  has  been  created  for  eggs, 
young  fry,  and  well-grown  fish  to  snpply 
those  who  have  taken  to  fish-culture,  that 
they  have  more  than  they  can  well  attend  to, 
to  meet  it  without  selling  a  pound  of  fish  for 
eating. 

In  recognition  of  his  i*nportant  services  as 
a  restorer  of  an  important  article  of  human 
food,  the  French  Government  lately  pre- 
sented Mr.  Green  a  silver  medal,  bearing  a 
complimentary  inacriptioa. 
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He  does  not  favor  the  common  notion, 
that  trout  and  salmon  can  run  up  stream  in 
rapid  water^  aiding  that  a  trout  weighing 
four  ounces  may  make  a  leap  of  three  or 
four  feet,  but  would  be  compelled  after  each 
leap  to  take  refuge  behind  a  stone  or  some 
other  barriec,  to  recover  itself,  and  so  work 
up  with  much  difficulty. 

A  little  volume  on  "Trout  Culture"*  has 
been  given  to  the  public  recently  by  JiSt, 
Green,  which  embodies  in  his  pithy  and  con- 
cise style  the  practical  features  of  fish-breed- 
ing and  keeping. 
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THE  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford,  was 
■■•  chosen  as  Rector  Pierson's  successor, 
holding  the  office  till  some  one  should  be  found 
who  would  become  resident  rector.  "While 
the  College  remained  at  Saybrook,  the  seniors 
were  established  in  Milford,  under  Mr.  An- 
drew's tutelage.  The  hapless  toy  of  events, 
beaten  here  and  there  by  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  College,  its  establishment  in  New  Haven 
was  followed  by  their  removal  thither,  where 
they  were  taught  by  its  two  tutors.  But  the 
head  in  one  place  and  the  body  in  another  was 
too  flagrant  a  deviation  from  conventional  ar- 
rangement to  be  a  success.  There  was  a  lack 
of  discipline,  thoroughness,  and  subordination, 
and  it  was  evident  that  only  a  resident  rector 
could  restore  and  sustain  these  essentials  to 
the  vigor  of  the  College.  In  this  stress,  the 
Rev.  Thnothy  Cutler,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Smttford,  was  chosen,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  March,  1719.  He  wal 
then  about  thlrty««iz  years  of  age.  It  wsa 
qoiie  natural  that  the  people  of  Stratford  should 
ha  reluctant  to  part  with  a  pastor  endeared  to 
them  by  the  ministration  of  nine  years.  The 
trustees  applied  a  shrewd  emollient  They 
bought  **  Mr.  Cutler's  house  and  home  lot,** 
and  presented  it  to  his  church.  If  this  "  sop  *' 
did  not  altogether  stanch  their  tears,  it  is  to 
be  hox)ed  they  flowed  less  bitterly.    Mr.  Cut- 

•Prioo,|L   liiy  he  had  at  this  office. 


ler's  administrative  successes  were  so  marked, 
that  when  the  trustees  met  in  September  they 
confirmed  his  appointment  He  brought  to 
the  service  superior  talents,  which  had  been 
vigorously  disciplined  and  cultivated  by  varied 
studies.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist, 
speaking  Latin  fiuently  and  accurately.  Dr. 
Stiles,  whose  acquirements  give  weight  to  his 
opinion,  commends  him  as  "  a  great  Hebrician 
and  Orientalist,**  possessing  "  more  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  than  any  man  in  New  England 
before  him,  except  President  Chauncy.**  To 
geography,  history,  and  logic,  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics,  was  added  '*  extensive 
reading  in  the  academic  sciences,  divinity,  and 
ecclesiastical  history.**  His  presence  was  au- 
thoritative and.  dignified,  but  toned  with  a 
courteousness  that  made  him  as  popular  with 
the  students  as  with  his  peers.  Under  such 
Judicious  guidance  the  College  could  not  but 
thrive,  and  for  three  years  and  a  half  its  inter- 
ests made  steady  advancement,  when,  without 
premonition,  into  the  summer  of  its  prosperity 
there  dropped  a  thunderbolt 

The  day  after  Commencement,  September, 
1722,  Rector  Cutler  sent  in  to  the  trustees  as- 
sembled in  the  library  a  paper,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  doubt  of  "  the  validity  of  Presby- 
ierian  ordination.**  Great  was  their  consterna- 
tion !  An  apparition  of  the  Scarlet  Woman 
herself  would  not  have  been  more  appalling, 
for  to  them  Episcopacy  was  a  synonym  for  all 
the  evils  that  had  driven  them  from  England*B 
shores.  And  that  it  should  break  out  at  the 
head  of  an  institution  established  to  promote 
Presbyterianism,  aggravated  their  dismay. 
The  matter  excited  such  a  deep  interest  that 
the  question  was  publicly  discussed.  Governor 
Saltonstall  arguing  in  favor  of  Presbyterian- 
ism and  Dr.  Cutler  opposing  it  We  can  not 
doubt  the  distinguished  champions  dealt  eacii 
other  sound  argument  and  some  hard  hits,  and 
taking  into  account  the  sympathies  of  their  au- 
ditors, it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Governor 
convinced  the  majority  that  he  and  they  were 
right 

In  Justice,  it  should  be  added  tliat  one  or  two 
others  who  had  signed  the  paper  were  also  so 
impressed  that  their  skepticism  was  van- 
quished. It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  the 
trustees  severed  Rector  Cutler's  connection  witli 
the  College.  But  to  have  retained  him,  if  they 
could  have  so  far  stifled  their  sense  of  bis  er- 
ror, would  have  excited  the  distrust  of  the 
people  and  proved  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  He  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  retain  the  regard  of  those  who  opposed  him 
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for  conscience'  sake.  **  He  was  of  a  lofty  and 
despotic  mien,  and  made  a  grand  figure  at  tlie 
"head  of  a  edUegey  His  portrait  expresses  no 
haughtiness.  One  must  believe  that  the  "  lofty 
mien"  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  innate  excellence.  He  wears  the  aca- 
demic ^^own  and  a  shorter  wig  than  Governor 
Yale. 

When  the  trustees  "  excused  "  Rector  Cutler, 
they  also  accepted  the  resignation  of  Tutor 
Brown.  The  two  subsequently  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  they  received  Episcopal  orders 
fh>m  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  was  made 
Doctor  of  Divinity  not  long  afterward  by  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, Dr.  Cutler  received  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston.  Till  his  death  he  was  a  de- 
votedly attached  and  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Full  of  years  that  were 
enriched  with  intellectual  culture,  Christian 
labors  and  instructions,  the  venerable  old  man 
ended  his  pilgrimage  of  eighty-two  years  in 
August,  1765. 

To  anticipate,  if  possible,  and  avert  a  repe- 
tition of  such  baleful  heterodoxy,  the  trustees, 
by  vote,  made  it  essential  that  any  aspirant  for 
the  position  of  rector  or  tutor  should  before 
them  give  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  satisfactory  evidence  "  of  the  soundness  of 
his  faith  in  opposition  to  Arminian  and  prelat- 
ical  corruptions,  or  any  other  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  our 
churches." 

Four  candidates  who  were  successively  se- 
lected to  fill  the  vacancy  declined.  There  was 
an  apprehension  that  the  position  was  invested 
with  peculiar  difficulties,  owing  to  "  the  gene- 
ral agitation  arising  out  of  the  late  declarations 
of  Episcopacy."  (Kingsley.)  The  virtues  of 
"rotation"  were  thoroughly  tested,  the  trus- 
tees, in  turn,  residing  a  month  at  the  College 
and  officiating.  Some  of  them  probably  proved 
that  there  toaa  a  diversity  of  gifts,  and  that  that 
of  teaching  the  young  idea  had  not  fallen  to 
them. 

There  were  conflicts  of  opinion  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  burdened  peripatetics  cast  many 
a  backward  glance  of  regret  to  the  even  tenor 
of  Rector  Cutler's  days. 

Heretofore  the  College,  kept  down  by  many 
perplexities,  had  been  a  grateful  recipient  of 
public  and  individual  favors.  Now,  rising  a 
little  out  of  that  low  state,  it  had  something  to 
give.  In  1728,  its  first  complimentary  diploma 
was  given  to  Daniel  Turner,  conferring  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic.  It  was  done 
in  token  of  their  sense  of  his  liberality  in  send- 


ing to  the  library  sundry  volumes  of  his  own 
works  on  physic  and  chirui^ery  and  a  collec- 
tion of  other  valuable  books,  principally  on  the 
same  subject    (Clap.) 

tVO  BB  OOMTQTDXD.l 

THE    CATHEDBAL    OF    SIElfA. 


THOUan  Siena  has  lost  the  importance  it 
once  possessed  as  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Italian  republic,  it  is  still  worthy 
the  visit  of  the  traveler.  Everything,  indeed, 
can  be  found  there  which  is  peculiar  to  Ital- 
ian cities — a  blue  sky,  pure  air,  rich  works  of 
art  in  great  plenty,  citizens  celebrated  for 
their  pure  Italian  speech,  and  ladies,  young^ 
and  old,  celebrated,  as  of  yore,  for  their 
beauty.  The  people  have  gained  by  their 
amiability  and  high  spirit  the  saying,  that 
they  possess  gentle  blood.  They  are  now 
subject  to  Italy,  but  have  the  proud  knowl- 
edge that  their  former  republic  played  a  very 
important  part  in  Italian  history. 

The  city  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance, 
being  built  upon  small  hills,  and  the  narrow 
streets  descend  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  valleys.  Artists  and  friends  of  art  find 
new  pleasures  at  almost  every  step,  and  the 
climax  of  the  sights  of  the  city  is  undoubtedly 
the  cathedral,  which  is  with  justice  termed 
the  crown  of  Siena.  By  many  it  is  considered, 
viewed  externally  and  internally,  as  the  finest 
cathedral  in  the  world.  The  architecture  is 
magnificent  and  at  the  same  time  elegant, 
and  almost  overloaded  with  works  of  art. 
Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  image  of  the 
protectress  of  the  city,  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  a 
blue  enameled  ground-work,  and  surrounded 
by  golden  beams.  Paintings,  statues,  bronzes, 
wood-carvings  take  up  the  attention  at  every 
moment,  and  allow  for  a  time  no  good  im- 
pression to  be  had  of  the  whole  edifice. 
Everything  about  the  edifice,  even  to  the 
ground-fioor,  is  a  wonder-work  of  art  Here 
alone  do  we  see  the  glorious  marble  mosaics 
which  Cicognard  places  with  the  moat  beau- 
tiful we  have  from  the  times  of  the  Oredam 
and  Romans.  The  mosaic  pavement  of  the 
interior  was  commenced  in  1369,  and  was  not 
completed  until  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
edifice  itself  is  very  old.  As  early  as  the  year 
1012  it  stood  upon  its  present  place ;  as  early 
as  1229  workmen  were  employed  in  building 
the  present  cathedral;  in  1817  it  was  en- 
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«  lengthened,  but  after  the  gnat  pestiU 
of  1 348  the  works  were  stopped.    The  < 
of  the  edifice  was  not  completed  till  the  fif- 
teenth century.    The  beautiful  fajade  was 


completed  in  the  year  1860.  It  is  probable 
that  the  plan  of  the  latter  was  bj  Oiovanni 
di  Cecco,  bnt  the  ornamentation  and  statnea 
were  deri.T«d  from  the  old  fojade  drawn  as 
earlj  aa  1284  bj  Qiovanni  di  Niccolo  Piaano, 
a  distingaiahed  carver  in  wood.  The  cathe- 
dral is  the  repository  of  many  treasures.  One 
worth;  of  notice  la  the  altar  of  the  family 
PiccolominL  It  baa  five  statues  cnt  by 
Michael  Angelo.    Tlie  Librerin'Piccolominea 


century.  This  celebrated  collection  of  books 
was  commenrcil  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Pic- 
coloinini  Todeachia,  who  became,  later,  Pius 
the  Third.  Pius  the  Second,  tbe  celebrated 
^Dcaa  Sylvius  Pi  ceo  torn  ini, 
was  one  of  the  most  dietin- 
gtiiabed  SAVans  of  his  time, 
,  and  his  nephew  was  n  worthy 
successor,  but  died  too  early. 
Assania  Piccolomini  was  arch- 
bishop of  Siena,  and  a  friend 
of  Galileo.  When  the  perse- 
cuted old  man  had  been  re- 
leased from  the  chains  of  the 
Inquisition,  he  found  from  him 
an  hospitable  reception,  and 
was  treated  with  friendship 
and  honor.  The  explorer  <k 
nature,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted in  Rome,  could  live  with 
the  prelate  in  Siena,  and  pur- 
sue bis  studies  nndisturbed. 
Besides  the  two  already  mo- 
tioned, six  other  Popes  came 
from  the  family  Piccolomini. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the    American 
traveler,  visited  Siena   on   his 
firat  journey  in  Europe,  and 
has  given  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  impressions  of  the 
city  and  its  cathedral;  "The 
towers  of  Siena  are    seen  at 
some  distance,  but  tbe  traveler 
does  not  perceive  the  romantic 
situation  of  the  city  until  he 
arrives.    It  stands  on  a  double 
bill,  which  b  very  steep  on 
some  aides ;    tbe  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  peaks  is  occupi- 
ed by  tbe  great  public  square, 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than 
the  rest  of  tbe  city.    We  left 
otir  hnapsacks    at  a  ea/e,  and  sought  the 
celebrated  cathedral,  forming  with  its  fiat 
dome  and  lofty  marble  tower  an  apex  to 
the  pyramidal  mass  of  buildings.     The  in- 
terior is  rich  and  elegantly  perfect.      The 
walls  are  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white 
marble,    which  has    a  singular  but  agree- 
able effect    The  inside  of  the  dome  and  the 
vaulted  ceilings  of  the  chapels  are  of  blue, 
with  golden  stars;   the  pavement  In  tlu 
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center  is  so  precious  a  work  that  it  is  kept 
covered  with  boards,  and  only  shown  once  a 
year.  In  an  adj oining  chamber^  with  frescoed 
walls  and  a  beautiful  tesselated  pavement,  is 
the  library,  consisting  of  a  few  huge  old  vol- 
umes, which,  with  their  brown  covers  and 
brazen  clasps,  look  as  much  like  a  collection 
of  flat  leather  trunks  as  anything  else.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  stands  the  mutilated 
group  of  the  Grecian  Graces,  found  in  dig- 
ging the  foundation  of  the  cathedral.  The 
figures  are  still  beautiful  and  graceful,  with 
that  exquisite  curve  of  outline  which  is  such 
a  charm  in  the  antique  statues.  [The  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  had  the  celebrated  group 
removed  from  the  library  into  the  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts.]  Biena  has  besides  its  cathedral 
a  university  of  considerable  interest,  founded 
in  1880,  famous  more  especially  as  a  school 
of  medicine,  and  which  has  sometimes  as 
many  as  two  hundred  students.  There  are 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  though  the  city  was 
founded  as  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  under  the  name  of  Sena,  or 
Sena  Julia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  city  republics  of 
Italy,  and  at  the  height  of  its  greatness  is 
said  to  have  contained  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  now,  according  to  the 
census  of  the  Slst  of  December,  1861,  only 
21,902.  Of  these  only  12,534  could  read  or 
write.  Siena  produced  a  school  of  artists,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  names  are 
Guido  da  Siena,  Simone  Memmi,  Sodoma, 
Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  PeruzzL 


BEBTHOLD    AUEBBACH, 

THB  GERMAir  WKITJUL 


THIS  mental  organization  belongs  to 
the  impressible  or  susceptible  class ; 
the  nerves  of  sensation  are  sharply 
awake  and  eager  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. Here  is  observation  of  an  acou- 
mnlative  order ;  the  facts  gained  by  sach 
large  perceptive  faculties  must  be  nnme- 
rous  and  varied.  Such  a  mind  can  ac- 
commodate a  vast  amount  of  material, 
keeping  it  well  in  memory  until  occasion 
may  call  for  its  use.  Fertility  of  inven- 
tion and  facility  of  adaptation  are  indi- 


cated by  the  great  breadth  of  the  fore- 
head, while  ease  and  fluency  of  exprefr- 
sion  are  well  exhibited  by  the  fiili  and 
prominent  eyes. 

This  is  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature, 
— not  one,  perhaps,  that  would  take  the 
field  and  battle  sword  in  hand  to  Vindi- 
cate a  sentiment  or  help  a  friend ;  but 
rather  one  that  would  labor  assiduoualy 
in  peaceful,  bloodless  lines  to  secure  a 
moral  end,  and  therefoi*e  be  the  more 
likely  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

Auerbach  is  evidently  stout  and  com- 
pact in  physical  organization,  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  rippling  good-nature,  bom 
of  good  health  and  a  well-balanced  tem- 
perament, which  fi-eshens  and  enlivens 
all  who  come  within  the  radius  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

Among  the  writers  of  continental  Europe, 
few,  at  the  present  day,  have  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing themselves  so  deeply  upon  the  Ameri- 
ean  mind  as  Berthold  Auerbach.  His  essays 
and  stories  possess  that  naturalness  and  that 
facility  of  narration  which  can  scarcely  belong 
to  pure  fiction.  Besides,  the  refined  literary 
taste  and  high  culture  exhibited  in  their  prq[>- 
aration,  and  the  purity  of  their  moral  tone,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  other  instructive  features 
with  which  they  abound,  warrant  critics  in 
awarding  their  author  the  high  poidtion  aa* 
signed  him  among  living  writers. 

With  his  finished  style  as  a  writer  there  Is 
associated  a  sturdy  German  sense  of  the  real 
and  the  practical,  which  renders  him  so  accept- 
able to  the  thoughtful,  cultivated  American 
mind.  No  author  stands  out  in  more  consple- 
uous  contrast  with  the  prevalent  gaudy,  highly- 
seasoned,  prurient,  fictitious  Uterature  of  liie 
period,  and  no  au^or  more  effectuidly  ceA- 
firms  a  distaste,  once  awakened  in  a  reader, 
for  sensational  reading. 

The  great  influence  exerted  by  his  works  in 
Germany  is  due  to  their  truthfhl  portrayal  of 
every-day  German  life,  whether  at  court  or  hi 
the  humble  cot  of  the  peasant  And  further 
than  this,  he  seems  to  have  become  so  conver- 
sant with  tlie  ways  and  usages  of  the  people 
of  other  nations,  the  French  and  English  in 
particular,  that  he  successfully  weaves  in  any 
foreign  element  whenever  the  plan  of  a  work 
necessitates  such  incorporation. 

Auerbach  was  bom  February  28ih,  1812,  at 
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Hordatetun,  oa  the  Subiu)  AAt  of  the  Black 
Forett.  Hia  parenta  were  Jews,  of  vet;  ham- 
ble  pecEiniB^  ciicanutances.  When  quiw 
foing,  Berthotd  evinced  a  remarkably  qoick 
inlelligence,  and  so  awakened  Qie  apprec^tioa 
oC  bt»  parents,  that  tbej  reaolved  to  afford  bim 
all  the  aariatapce  within  the  scope  of  their 
ability  toward  obtaining  a  nuiverait;  training. 


it,  waaobt^ned  amid  many  difflculUes  ansing 
out  of  his  poTerty.  In  I88B  he  was  arrested 
for  some  political  reason,  and  confined  foi 
monibs  in  the  fortress  of  Uohenasperg.  In 
fact,  he  bad  aarae  connection  with  a  secret  sod- 
ety  organized  for  political  puipoees  not  in  har- 
mony, as  may  be  safely  inferred,  with  tbe  Oov- 
emment    On  being  released,  Auerbach  deter- 


They  hoped  to  see  bIm  an  active  and  progres- 
dve  teacher  of  Hebrew  theology,  a  leader  in 
the  i^nagogue.  To  Carlsmhe  be  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  where  be  studied  Hebrew  liierature, 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  attended 
the  Gymnaslnm.  From  Carlsniba  he  went  to 
(be  nniversltiea  of  Stuttgart,  Ttlbingeo,  Mu- 
nich, and  Heidelberg. 

He  ^>p>:ars  to  have  become  unsettled  with 
iderence  to  the  professian  bis  doting  parents 
had  tnaiked  out  for  bim  early  In  the  course  of 
hit  student  life,  so  that  we  find  bim  making 
philosophy,  bistoiy,  and  literature  tbe  chief 
fistnree  while  completing  his  studies  at  As 
anlreidUea. 

His  education,  especially  the  Utter  part  of 
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give  his  attention  to  literature,  and  in 
essay  entitled  "  Judaism 
and  Modem  Literature."  This  was  designed 
as  introductory  to  a  scries  of  tales  from  tbe 
history  of  the  Jewish  race,  but  only  two  works 
were  completed,  "Bpinoia"  and  "Poet  and 
Merchant."  In  1941,  be  published  at  StUtV 
gart  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Bpinout,  the 
celebrated  Amsterdam  philosopher.  This  per- 
formance drew  tbe  attention  of  scholars  and 
authors  to  bim,  and  gave  to  bis  name  no  little 
reputation. 

But  he  was  destined  to  use  bis  pen  in  a  wider 
sphere  than  for  the  discussion  of  philosophical 
theories  relating  to  the  nature  of  thought  and 
the  existence  of  some  great  tuMantMJ  source 
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of  being.  In  1842,  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  drew  him  away 
for  a  time  from  the  learned  circle  which  he  had 
become  familiar  with  at  Cologne.  The  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  freshened  by  a  visit  to  his  old 
home,  after  years  of  study  and  hardship 
in  other  climes,  suggested  new  themes  for 
reflection,  and  he  conceived  the  purpose 
of  depicting  human  nature  as  he  saw  it 
personified  in  the  people  around  him.  His 
"Educated  Citizen"  (1842),  and  then  his  "  Vil- 
lage Tales"  (first  series,  1848),  appeared,  and 
were  received  with  general  favor  by  all  classes, 
and  determined  his  future  course.  He  con- 
cluded tliat  in  writing  of  the  people  as  he 
found  them  in  his  excursions  and  travels,  he 
would  win  the  best  measure  of  success  for  his 
pen.  But  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  please 
as  to  instruct  the  lower  classes  of  his  country- 
men. As  early  as  1845  he  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  publishing  an  almanac  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  masses,  containing,  be- 
sides his  attractive  stories,  simply  written  arti- 
cles on  politics,  science,  and«rt  This  idea  he 
carried  out  in  the  "  Gossip"  {Ber  OevaUens- 
mann\  which  was  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  took  a  more  extended  form  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Auerbach's  Volkscalendar," 
which  has  been  published  annually  down  to 
the  present  time. 

His  "Little  Barefoot"  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  pathetic  tales  of  humble 
life  in  any  language,  and  greatly  helped  to  ad- 
vance him  to  the  front  rank  of  popular  writers. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  "Joseph  in  the 
Snow,"  and  "  Edelwein,"  which  were  as  eagerly 
welcomed.  The  work  which  probably  con- 
tributed most  to  awaken  American  interest  in 
Auerbach  is  hia  "On  the  Heights,"  which 
takes  a  higher  s>xial  range  than  his  previous 
works,  but  shows  its  author  to  be  as  much  a 
master  in  the  treatment  of  aristocratic  life  in 
Germany  as  of  rural  scenes  and  incidents 
among  the  lowly. 

The  latest  work  translated  and  published 
in  this  country  is  his  "  Country  House  on  the 
Rhine,"  which  has  fully  met  the  expectations 
of  the  better  class  of  American  readers  for 
high-toned  sentiment,  delicate  humor,  and 
faithfhl  delineation  of  character. 

Bayard  Taylor,  whose  acquaintance  with 
German  literature  is  considerable,  says : 

"  Auerbach  belongs,,  indisputably,  not  only 
to  the  class  of  self-made  men,. but  to  the  class 
of  authors  who  possess  independent  creative 
power.  His  continued  success  has  never  be- 
guiled him  to  careless  over-confidence  in  him- 


self;  his  studies  for  each  new  work  are  as 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  made  as  if  it 
were  the  first,  and  should  determine  his  place 
in  literature.  His  sense  of  the  literary  art  has 
matured  with  his  years,  and  a  careful  reader 
of  his  works  can  easily  detect  his  progress  to- 
ward an  ideal  of  proportion,  of  balanced 
strength,  such  as  only  presents  itself  to  genuine 
and  unfaltering  intellectual  eflfort" 

He  resides  at  Berlin,  where  he  may  be  said 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  city,  being  wel- 
come to  come  and  go  as  he  wills  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  from  the  court  to  the  working 
classes. 


ur 


Dorowtle  biippineH,  tlinn  only  hliM 
or  imnKtiM  that  baa  sai  vlretl  the  Ml  t 
llioD  art  the  nni-M  of  virtiis.    In  llilne 
8li«  amtiaa,  appeatinir  mi  In  trnth  aha  la, 
H»air*u-boni,  ndiI  daatlued  to  the  iditca  afain. 


THE    SKYLARK. 

Thk  Urk  was  singing  his  song  on  high, 

Soog  so  full  of  melody ; 
No  other  creature  was  near  but  I 
Listening  to  his  minstrelsy. 
And  thns  he  seemed  to  say,  to  say : 
**  Oh,  come,  sweet  love,  away,  aii-ay  I 
Sweet  love,  sweet  love,  oh,  come,  oh,  come  I 
With  me,  love,  is  thy  home,  thy  home  I  ^* 

Higher  and  higher  he  soared  and  sang — 

Sang  in  Joy>  deep  ecstasy. 
Till  far  and  near  the  bine  vault  rang.— 

Rang  with  his  song  !K>  wild  and  tree. 
And  thns  he  seemed  to  sing,  to  sing : 
**  Oh,  stretch,  my  love,  thy  wing,  thy  wing ; 
My  love,  my  love,  oh,  rise  with  me, — 
Onr  home  Is  In  Infinity  I " 

ALFKBD  T.  ST08T. 
■4»» 


LITTLE    ORPHANS. 


I  WAS  very  lonely:  a  great  and  desolate 
void  had  suddenly  been  made  in  my  heart 
and  home,  and  day  and  night  I  listened  for 
a  sweet  baby  voice  that  never  would  thrill 
my  soul  again,  or  waken  the  echoes  of  the 
great  rooms  that  once  had  been  made  merry 
by  that  dear  presence. 

Every  mother  who  ha«9  lost  her  darling  will 
know  how  I  missed  my  little  four-year-old 
pet,  how  at  every  sound  I  started  up  as  if  to 
welcome  her  to  my  arms  again,  only  to  retara 
to  a  more  solitary  vigil. 

One  night  I  retired  to  rest  feeling  a  greater 
depression  of  spirits  than   ever;   selfishly 
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brooding  upon  my  sorrow,  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  a  troubled  slamber,  and  in  a  dream  my 
angel-cbild  seemed  to  appear  before  me.  I 
reached  forth  my  arms,  calling  her  by  name, 
but  her  yoice  checked  me,  and  in  a  tone  of 
ineffiible  sadness  she  said,  ^'  O,  mamma,  there 
are  poor  little  orphan  children !  '^  That  was 
all,  and  the  vision  faded.  In  the  morning,  as 
I  threw  open  my  window  and  the  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  room,  I  thought  how  I 
bad  been  shutting  out  the  light  from  my 
soul,  and  there  seemed  to  come  again  the 
words,  ^  There  are  poor  little  orphan  chil- 
dren." 

I  am  not  naturally  superstitious,  but  some- 
how the  thought  would  come  that  my  dream 
was  sent  as  a  warning  and  reproof  Poor 
little  orphan  children  in  the  world,  and  I, 
widowed,  childless,  and  alone,  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  every  luxury. 

My  determination  was  soon  formed,  and 
that  morning  I  visited  the  orphan  asylum, 
telling  the  matron  that  I  wished  to  adopt 
one  of  the  children. 

Passing  around  and  looking  into  each  little 
&ee,  I  prayed  silently  that  God  would  aid 
me  in  my  selection. 

"  You  have  seen  all  the  children  but  one," 
at  last  said  the  matron,  "  but  that  one,  I 
know,  madam,  you  will  never  select  for  adop- 
tion; we  have  great  trouble  with  her;  she 
will  not  obey,  no  matter  how  sternly  we 
speak,  and  even  after  severe  punishment  her 
will  seems  more  unsubdued  than  ever.  Her 
history  is  rather  an  obscuro  one ;  she  was 
brought  here  by  an  Irish  woman,  who  said 
fhat  in  a  small  room  in  the  house  where  she 
lived,  a  lady  (she  called  her  lady)  had  died 
a  few  nights  before,  and  that  this  child  was 
the  only  one  with  her;  they  tore  the  poor 
exhausted  little  creature  from  the  cold  form, 
but  she  screamed  so  pitifully,  'Mother, 
mother,  let  me  die  too ;  O,  mamma,  speak 
to  me,*  that  the  woman^s  kind  heai:t  was 
tooched,  and  she  took  a  tender  care  of  her 
tmtil  she  could  bring  her  here. 

**I  can  not  tell  why  it  is,  but  the  child  seems 
to  regard  us  as  enemies ;  she  has  a  violent 
temper,  and  at  one  time  was  actually  found 
striking  a  girl  larger  than  herself,  but  she 
would  give  no  explanation  of  her  conduct ; 
ibe  children  said  the  girl  had  been  torment- 
ing her  little  sister,  but  we  never  believed  it, 


for  she  was  one  of  the  best-behaved  girls  in 
the  house." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  child,"  said  I, 
breaking  in  on  the  matron^s  narrative ;  for  as 
she  proceeded  I  felt  that  the  little  orphan 
was  misunderstood,  and  that  unless  a  di£fer- 
ent  course  of  education  were  pursued,  her 
disposition  would  be  ruined. 

They  led  her  in — a  small,  delicate-looking 
child  with  a  pale,  sad  face,  large,  mournful, 
beseeching  eyes,  as  if  in  wondering  bewilder- 
ment that  the  world  should  have  brought  her 
so  much  sorrow ;  the  hands  were  small  and 
beautifully  formed,  and  in  every  movement 
an  indescribable  grace  was  visible. 

I  observed  that  her  apron  was  much  soiled, 
and  as  the  eye  of  the  matron  fell  upon  it,  she 
said,  not  unkindly,  but  with  a  frigid  indiffer- 
ence, ^*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  have  been  care- 
less again." 

The  child^s  eyes  changed  firom  their  moum- 
fulness  to  defiance,  and  a  fierce  and  bitter 
look  crept  over  her  features. 

"  Wliat  is  your  name,  dear  ? "  I  inquired. 

She  looked  up  quickly,  reading  my  face 
with  a  searching  glance,  and  seeing  only 
kindness  there,  the  bitter  look  went  out  of 
her  face,  and  her  answer  came  in  such  a  clear 
bird-like  voice  that  my -heart  was  won  in- 
stantly. 

"  So  your  name  is  Alice,*'  I  returned,  draw- 
ing her  toward  me ;  **  would  you  like  to  go 
and  take  a  ride  with  me  this  morning, 
Alice  ? " 

Her  face  fiushed  with  pleasure,  and  she 
answered,  eagerly,  "O,  yes,  ma^am,  if  you 
please." 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  she 
said, 

'^  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  coming  in 
the  parlor  with  that  soiled  apron  on  this 
morning ;  a  little  girl  fell  down,  and  I  wab 
trying  to  stop  her  from  crying,  and  forgot 
that  her  hands  were  all  muddy." 

"  How  did  you  try,  dear  ? "  I  said. 

"Well,"  was  the  artless  rejoinder,  "I 
hugged  her  up  close  to  me,  and  I  couldn't 
help  crying  too ;  and  when  they  came  for  me, 
I  didn't  look  at  my  apron, — but  Pm  real 
sorry." 

I  told  her  I  was  glad  she  comforted  the 
little  girl,  and  that  we  must  i^lways  do  all 
the  good  we  can  in  this  world;  and  from 
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that  moment  I  felt  that  I  would  love  to  train 
this  young  life  with  God^s  help  in  a  path  of 
Qsefulneas  and  strength. 

Afl  we  returned  toward  the  asylum  she 
said,  sadly,  "  O,  you  make  me  think  of  my 
mother.''  I  drew  the  little  form  to  my  arms, 
and  told  her  I  would  be  a  mother  to  her,  and 
she  should  be  my  little  girl. 

**And  may  I  always  live  with  you?  and 
will  you  loye  me  and  teach  me  ? "  she  said. 

I  told  her  yes,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have 
never  been  sorry. 

Once  again  my  stately  home  echoed  to  a 
child's  laughter ;  the  long  mirrors  gave  back 
the  reflection  of  a  tiny  form  daily  becoming 
more  graceful,  and  so  I  watched  her  growing 
up  into  a  beautiful  womanhood. 

N«  mother  ever  loved  her  own  daughter 
sny  more  than  I  loved  her,  and  no  daughter 
ever  was  more  faithful  and  affectionate  than 
this  dear  child  of  adoption. 

When  pain  has  racked  my  body,  she  has 
watched  by  me  night  and  day;  and  when 
adversity  came  sweeping  away  my  long  en- 
joyed wealth,  with  a  fortitude  and  energy  I 
never  dreamed  her  to  possess,  she  became 
our  chief  support,  laboring  with  a  cheerful 
determination,  and  keeping  away  every  care 
and  trouble  from  my  anxious  heart. 

I  am  growing  old  now ;  silver  threads  are 
coming  thick  and  fast,  weaving  their  story  of 
a  checkered  life. 

But  the  frosts  can  not  touch  my  heart, 
there  are  so  many  loving  hands  to  keep  it 
away ;  my  daughter's  affection  never  dimin- 
ishes, and  her  noble  husband  is  one  of  the 
best  of  sons,  while  our  hearts  are  all  knit 
together  by  the  children. 

And  so  in  my  serene  old  age  I  clasp  my 
weakening  hands  and  thank  God  that  He 
led  me  to  care  for  one  of  the  '*poor  little 
orphan  children."  saba  kbables. 


A  Refobm  After  His  Own  Fashion. — ^A 
man  long  noted  for  intemperate  habits  was 
induced  by  the  Rev.  John  Abbott  to  sign  a 
pledge  in  **  his  own  way,"  which  he  did  in 
these  words : 

"  I  pledge  myself  to  drink  no  more  intoxi- 
cating drinks  for  one  year." 

Few  believed  he  could  keep  it.;  but  near 
the  end  of  the  year  he  again  Appeared  at  a 


temperance  meeting  without  having  onoe 
touched  a  drop. 

'*  Are  you  going  to  sign  again  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Abbott 

"  Yes, — ^if  I  can  do  it  in  my  own  way,"  he 
replied.    And  accordingly  he  wrote : 

^*  I  sign  this  pledge  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years ;  and  if  I  live  to  that  time, 
I  intend  to  take  out  a  life  lease." 

A  few  days  after  he  called  upon  the  tavern- 
keeper,  who  welcomed  him  back  to  his  old 
haunt. 

**  Oh  I  landlord,"  said  he,  as  if  in  pain,  '*  I 
have  such  a  lump  on  my  side  I " 

^^  That's  because  you've  stopped  drinking,** 
said  the  landlord ;  ^*  you  won't  live  long  if 
you  keep  on." 

^'  Will  drink  take  the  lump  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,— and  if  you  don't  drink,  you'll  soon 
have  a  lump  on  the  other  side.  Come,  let^ 
drink  together;"  and  he  poured  out  two 
glasses  of  whisky. 

"  I  guess  I  won't  drink^"  ssid  the  former 
inebriate,  "  especially  if  keeping  the  pledge 
will  bring  another  lump;  for  it  isn't  very 
hard  to  bear,  after  all ; "  and  with  thia  be 
drew  the  lump — a  roll  of  greenbacks— from 
his  side  pocket,  and  walked  ofi^  leaving  the 
landlord  to  his  sad  reflections. 


■^^^ 


MART   SUDRO, 

THB    CHILD    HBBOINX. 


ELYRIA,  the  chief  town  of  Lorrain  Co., 
Ohio,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  vecy  inter- 
esting incident,  the  most  conspicuous  actor 
of  which  was  a  little  girl. 

The  periodicals  and  newspapers  of  the 
country  had  much  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  noble  acts  of  daring  and  self-sacriflce  •f 
England's  heroine,  Grace  Darling,  and  of 
the  Newport  lighthouse-keeper's  daughter, 
Ida  Lewis,  when  their  respective  performances 
in  saving  life  were  given  to  the  public  and 
now  we  have  a  more  than  parallel  in  the 
courageous  energy  of  Mary  Sudro,  who  res- 
cued three  persons  from  drowning.  She  is 
a  mere  child,  only  eleven  years  of  age ;  and 
in  circumstances,  where  only  fear  and  flight 
would  be  expected  as  the  natural  conduct  of 
children  of  such  tender  years,  she  bravely 
hastened  to  offer  that  assistance  which  sug- 
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gested  itself  to  her  quick  apprehensioiiB  ae 
DeceBsary. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  story  may  not 
be  altogether  new,  but  the  case  is  worthy  of 
frequent  reiteration.  The  town  of  Elyria  is 
ntuated  on  the  Black  River,  which  empties 
into  Lake  Erie.  At  a  point  on  the  east 
branch  of  Black  Biver,  near  to  and  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  intersection  of  Fourth  Street 
and  East  Avenue,  is  a  place  where  it  has 
been  convenient  for  pedestrians  who  reside 
on  the  east  side  to  cross  the  river  when 
bridged  over  by  ice.  This  convenient  place 
for  crossing  the  river  is  freely  used  when  the 
ice  is  in  a  condition  to  form  a  safe  passage- 
way, thus  saving  a  rather  long  and  circuitous 
walk  to  the  regular  bridge-crossing. 

Early  in  March,  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Beeze,  with  two  boys,  attempted  to  cross  the 
river,  although  the  ice  had  beep  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  moderate  weather  of  the 
previous  week.  Having  made  their  way  al- 
most to  the  opposite  shore,  thS  ice  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  precipitated  all  three  into 
deep  water.  They  screamed  for  aid,  and 
were  heard  by  little  Mary  Sudro,  whose  pa- 
rents reside  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Bot  far  from  the  river-crossing.  She  ran 
quickly  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  re- 
markable presence  of  mind  caught  up  a  long 
pole  lying  near  by,  and  ventured  out  upon 
the  weak  ice.  In  fact,  the  ice  was  so  thin 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  it  bent  un- 
der her  steps,  but  she  fearlessly  advanced  to- 
ward the  struggling  unfortunates,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  pole  within  reach  of 
the  almost  exhausted  woman.  Of  course  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  draw  them  out  of 
the  water ;  the  ice  was  so  weak,  that  on  each 
attempt  of  the  woman  to  regain  its  surface 
it  broke  away ;  but  by  means  of  the  pole, 
sufficient  support  was  rendered  to  keep  their 
heads  above  the  water  until  a  number  of  men 
who  were  passing  came  to  their  relief.  It 
did  not  prove  so  easy  a  matter  to  rescue  the 
drowning  party  after  all,  since  one  of  the 
i&en,  in  his  efforts  to  help,  narrowly  escaped 
»  watery  grave. 

The  heroine  of  this  adventure  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  people  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
bat  who  doubtless  possess  noble  hearts  and 
npeiior  mental  organizations.  Her  photo- 
Snph,  which  was  sent  qb  recently  by  her 


friends,  indicates  remarkable  force  of  charac- 
ter. The  physical  development  is  fine,  the 
German  element  being  well  marked.  She  is, 
as  all  children  should  be,  full  and  plump  in 
body.  The  head  is  broad  both  in  the  basilar 
and  superior  regions;  the  anterior  develop- 
ment is  considerable.  She  has  a  largo  head 
for  one  so  young.  She  is  warm  and  earnest  in 
her  every  action  and  expression.  She  is  strong 
in  her  affections  and  sympathies.  The  tone 
of  her  features  indicates  more  than  average 
discernment  for  a  child.  There  is  no  little 
reflective  power,  no  little  intuitive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  proprieties  and  expediences  of 
life. 

Taken  altogether,  we  would  say  that  of  a 
thousand  children  we  would  account  her  as 
the  one  most  likely  to  perform  just  such  an  act 
as  has  been  placed  to  her  credit.  Although 
her  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage  has  not 
created  so  much  of  a  stir  throughout  the 
country  as  in  the  case  of  the  lighthouse-keep- 
er's daughter,  yet  no  little  attention  has  been 
aroused  by  it 

A  gentleman  of  Baltimore  was  so  impress- 
ed with  the  merit  of  her  action,  that  he  sent 
her  a  beautiful  Bible,  with  an  appropriate 
sentiment  written  upon  the  fly-leaf.  Very 
many  letters  have  been  received  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Elyria  ConstUutionaliU^  to  whose 
courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  particulars 
above  given,  all  expressing  a  warm  interest 
in  Mary's  welfare,  and  making  inquiries  with 
reference  to  her  social  condition,  educational 
advantages,  and  other  matters  of  a  personal 
nature.  She  deserves  attention,  and  that 
kind  of  generous  interest  which  may  open 
the  way  for  her  improvement  and  culture  in 
things  intellectual  and  moral. 


How  TO  Clean  Oil-Cloths. — To  ruin 
them,  clean  them  with  hot  water  or  soap- 
suds, and  leave  them  half  wiped,  and  they 
will  look  very  bright  while  wet,  but  very 
dingy  and  dirty  when  dry,  and  will  soon 
crack  and  peel  ofL  But  if  yon  wish  to  pr0- 
urve  them,  and  have  them  look  new  and 
nice,  wash  them  with  soft  flannel  and  luke- 
warm water,  and  wipe  perfectly  dry.  If  you 
want  them  to  look  extra  nice,  after  they  are 
dry  drop  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  over  them, 
and  mb  with  a  dry  cloth. 
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Kmw, 
Wltiiest  or  aUr,  or  ancsl,  for  Ibolr  voldo, 
Who  wofftUp  eo4  ■hidi  and  Urn.   Bsmblolovo, 
And  not  prood  rwnon,  kcops  th«  doer  of  h«ftT«n  \ 
Lovo  flndi  admlMloii  Whan  prood  Mtoaoo  lUlo. 

—ronv'f  m^  rJkaiwMi. 

CHBISTIAN   UNITY 

AKD    CHRISTIAN   COUBTBSY. 


THAK  the  so-called  Holy  wars,  what  wars 
nave  oeen  more  bloody  1  Than  sectarian 
animosities  and  prejudices,  what  more  un- 
Christlike  %  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  evi- 
dences of  a  growing  Christian  charity 
throughout  civilization  and  the  world  I 
When  it  is  considered  that  our  mode9  of 
worship  are  scarcely  anything  more  than 
matters  of  education  and  of  taste;  that 
the  observance  of  certain  "rituals  or  forms 
and  ceremonies"  are  such  as  each  order, 
society,  or  denomination  may  adopt  for 
themselves;  that  it  is  not  claimed  that 
creeds  or  rituals  are  "saving  ordinances," 
but  simply  intended  as  usages  and  methods, 
they  will  cease  to  be  "bugbears,"  and  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  hindrances,  but  rather 
OS  aids  to  worship.  When  it  is  considered 
that  men  are  somewhat  differently  constitu- 
ted ;  that — ^phrenologically — ^we  look  at  sub- 
jects through  different  colored  glasses,  no 
one  will  wonder  why  one  is  an  Episcopalian, 
another  a  Presbyterian,  Baptist — Close  or 
Open  Communion — a  Methodist,  Disciple, 
Swedenborgian,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Israelite. 
Their  education,  training,  and  modes  of 
thought  have  made  them  what  they  are. 
A  knowledge  of  Phrenology  begets  the 
largest  charity  for  all, — Christians,  Jews, 
and  Pagans.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  the  most  educated  and  advanced 
minds  to  minister  to,  rather  than  to  perse- 
cute, the  less  fortunate.  So  one  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  should  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  every  other  denomination,  and  not 
backbite,  ridicule,  and  slander.  Let  each 
help  the  other,  and  so  help  on  the  general 
religious  progress  of  the  world.  Among  the 
most  fraternal  of  clerical  utterances  which 
we  have  met  with  of  late  are  those  of  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher  —  a  brother  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher — and  we  think  it  well  worthy 


dissemination  for  its  suggestions  and  instruc- 
tion.* Mr.  T.  K.  Beecher,  like  his  brother  of 
Brooklyn,  is  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
persuasion.    The  following  is  the  discourse : 

"Lei  another  man  pmUe  thee,  and  not  tUae  own 
month;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lipa.**— Pbot. 
xxvli.  a. 

If  any  man,  however  deserving,  begin  to 
show  off  and  brag,  speaking  often  of  his  past 
record  and  public  services,  he  makes  himaelf 
offensive. 

But  when  a  general  gives  credit  to  his 
brother  generals,  an'd  ascribes  victory  to  their 
wisdom  and  valor  to  the  army,  then  all  are 
pleased.  Such  words  are  twice  useful — they 
profit  him  that  speaks,  and  them  of  whom 
they  are  spoken. 

In  something  the  same  way,  we  are  offended 
when  we  hear  or  read  the  words  which 
churchmen  speak,  in  praise  each  of  his  own 
church  or  denomination.  They  seem  con- 
ceited, arrogant,  offensive.  They  promote 
vainglory  at  home  and  ill-will  abroad. 

But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Christian 
pastors  and  prelates  might  be  at  least  as 
courteous  one  to  another  as  army  officers  are ! 
And  if  we  would  note  and  praise  the  beauty 
of  our  sister  churches  more,  and  silence  our 
own  boastfulness,  there  might  come  to  pass 
among  Christian  people  a  smiling  charity 
and  peaceful  rejoicing. 

I  invite  you,  therefore,  this  evening,  to 
view  the  beauty,  the  uses,  and  the  truth  that 
belong  to  those  Christians  among  us  who  are 
popularly  called — 

EPISGOPALlAira. 

In  this  city — ^Elmira — ^there  are  four  kinda 
of  church  that  have  bishops,  and  therefore 
may  call  themselves  Episcopal. 

Roman  Episcopal. 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion. 

But  only  one  of  these  is  generally  known 
as  the  Episcopal  Church,  namely,  the  P.  £. 
Church,  represented  in  this  city  by  two 
parishes  and  a  mission. 

This  Episcopal  Church  in  America  is  in 
fact  a  continuation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  gardeners  lay  down  a  branch  of  a  vine 

*  Lecture  on  the  Bplaoopal  Church  by  the  Rer.  Thoouw 
K.  Beecher,  pastor  of  a  Congre^tional  Society  In  Elmiri, 
N.  T.,  preached  at  Sbnlra,  N.  T.,  Jan.  S,  1870,  and  pab- 
liehed  with  the  anthor^a  ponniitlon. 
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and  stake  it  fast  and  coyer  it  till  it  takes 
root,  and  then  cat  it  off  and  leaye  it  to  grow 
by  its  own  roots ;  so  tbe  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  huad  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  laid  down  and  rooted ; 
and,  by  our  Reyolutionary  War,  was  cut  off 
to  grow  eyer  since  with  roots  of  its  own. 

The  Church  in  America  differs  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  those  matters,  chiefly, 
that  must  needs  haye  been  changed  because 
these  States  ceased  to  be  colonies  and  became 
a  nation  with  differing  political  constitution. 
Instead  of  King,  the  Churchman  in  America 
lays  President;  for  Parliament,  Congress. 
He  needs  a  prayer  quite  new  for  his  Legisla- 
tors and  Goyemor,  for  in  England  there 
were  none  such.  But  he  drops  all  mention 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  martyrdom  of 
Cfaaries  L,  the  accession  and  happy  reign  of 
onr  soyereign  lady,  Queen  Victoria,  and  all 
other  strictly  English  eyents. 

The  American  Churchman  omits,  too,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  long  and  true, 
bat  has  a  dry  and  funny  rattle  to  it  that 
makes  irreyerent  people  smile. 

Of  all  Protestant  churches,  the  Episcopal 
best  desenres  the  name  Rbfobicbd.  She 
preseryes  so  many  of  the  usages  and  excel- 
lences of  the  Roman  Church,  and  so  few  of 
her  enors,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  perceiye 
that  she  is  a  reformed  Church.  All  other 
Protestant  churches  seem  reyolutionary  rather 
than  reformed. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  more 
than  two  hundred  years  long.  There  were 
no  yolcanic  conyulsions;  no  one  brilliant 
Fourth  of  July  day  in  which  the  great 
leform  was  proclaimed.  Nor  was  the  Ref- 
ormation purely  and  disinterestedly  religions. 

When  the  Pope  (Urban  Y.,  1865)  demanded 
large  sums  of  money  in  payment  of  tribute 
long  in  arrear,  Parliament  gaye  willing  ear 
to  the  reformer  Wickliffe,  who  denied  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  so  excused  the  Nation 
from  paying  its  debt  Afterward  (1880)  this 
same  great  man  finished  a  translation  of  the 
Latm  Bible  into  Engttsh.  He  wrote  tracts 
for  the  people.  He  reyiyed  preaching  to 
file  people.  His  disciples  went  diligently 
np  and  down  the  land,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing the  truth  and  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture, 
l^os,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before 


Luther  was  heard  of  as  a  reyolutionary  re- 
former (1518),  the  leayen  of  Bible  reading 
and  priyato  thinking  was  at  work  among  the 
English  people. 

But  the  Church  in  England  was  still  Roman 
Catholic,  notwithstanding  the  work  that  was 
going  on  among  the  people.  The  followers 
of  Wickliffe,  known  in  history  as  Lollards, 
haye  furnished  thousands  of  names  to  the 
bishops'  list  of  heretics,  elsewhere  known  as 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  (1684), 
the  Church  in  England  was  declared  inde- 
.  pendent  of  Rome.  This  was  perhaps  the 
crisis  of  the  English  Reformation.  King 
Henry  was  a  man  not  unlike  famous  King 
Dayid,  in  his  loye  of  women,  his  tempestuous 
piety,  and  intermittent  conscientiousness.  He 
was  a  many-sided,  large-patterned  man;  a 
riddle  to  all  small-eyed  writers  of  history. 

This  curious  king,  haying  married  his 
brother's  widow  by  special  permission  of 
the  Church,  by-and-by  applied  to  that  same 
Church  to  declare  the  marriage  unlawful, 
and  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  not 
grant  this  required  diyorce,  Henry,  the 
headstrong  and  hearty,  declared  it  himself, 
married  again,  laughed  at  his  own  excom- 
munication, caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  proye  that  in  all  these  steps  he  was 
quite  right,  he  cut  off  any  man's  head  who 
should  dispute  or  deny  the  same,  €l  ^.,  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1584). 

Thus,  then,  we  oome  to  a  church  independ- 
ent of  Rome,  but  not  yet  reformed.  The 
Bible  was  in  many  churches ;  yet  men,  not  a 
few,  were  slain  for  reading  it  and  talking  it. 
Among  these,  William  Tyndale  deseryes  our 
mention;  for  he  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  felicitous  English,  and  published 
much  wise  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  duly  strangled  and  burned. 

The  king  multiplied  Bibles,  but  cut  off 
Bible-readers. 

After  Henry  and  his  stormy  ways,  came 
pious  and  gentle  Edward  VL  to  the  throne, 
and  at  once  the  fiower  of  reform  began  to 
blossom,  and  the  Church  to  show  the  features 
which  she  wears  to-day. 

The  English  Bible  was  read  by  lessons  at 
morning  and  eyening  sendee,  as  now.  The 
Liturgy  was  tr^ailated  and  said  in  English. 
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The  creed  of  the  Church  was  packed  in  forty- 
two  Articles,  afterward  reduced  to  the  famous 
thirty-nine.  Accordantly  both  the  bread  and 
the  wine  were  given  to  the  common  people 
at  the  Sacrament.  And  other  reforms  and 
purifyings  were  set  afoot. 

Bdward^s  reign  was  a  short  one  (t547-68) ; 
long  enough  to  introduce  these  changes,  yet 
short  enough  to  keep  the  Protestants  from 
getting  too  much  headway. 

After  him  came  the  pious  but  gloomy  and 
unhappy  Queen  Mary,  who  strove  to  bring 
the  realm  of  England  back  to  Home.  She 
caused  persuasive  fires  to  be  kindled  for  the 
good  of  dissenting  souls.  She  did  what  she 
could ;  but  she  could  not  undo  the  Reforma- 
tion. Parliament  and  the  people  were  too 
much  for  her.  But  her  opposition  kept  the 
reformers  from  running  into  extravagance 
and  cruelty. 

After  Mary  came  Elizabeth,  wha  caused 
Romtn  Catholics  at  one  extreme  and  Puritans 
at  the  other  to  feel  her  scorn,  and  suffer  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  death. 

Then  came  James  L  of  England,  by  whose 
order  our  present  Bible  was  prepared  and 
printed  and  authorized. 

And  thus  from  reign  to  reign  the  Church 
of  England  came  down,  acquiring  little  by 
little  her  present  shape,  and  laying  off  the 
corruption  and  unreason  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  then  existing  and  administered 
in  that  rude  age. 

The  Prayer-book  may  be  called  substan* 
tially  complete  as  we  now  have  it,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  (1661).  Thus  this  re- 
formed Church  of  England  filled  up  nearly 
three  hundred  years  in  her  work  of  purifying 
and  simpli^ng.  And  of  all  Protestant 
churches,  therefore,  she  best  deserves  the 
name  Reformed. 

In  this  country,  the  first  parish  of  this 
Church  was  probably  that  in  Jamestown, 
Ya.,  1606*-8.  Down  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  Church  in  this  land  was  under 
the  care  of  the  Bishops  of  London. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  an  application 
was  made  to  Parliament  to  allow  an  American 
bishop  to  be  consecrated.  But  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians  opposed  the  proposition, 
and  so  Mr.  Seabury,  the  candidate,  had  to 
put  up  with  a  second-rate  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  certain  Sootdi  bishops.    But  at 


last,  in  1787,  Parliament  allowed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantebury  to  consecrate  three 
regular,  first-class  bishops  for  New  York, 
Penusylvania,  and  Virginia  respectiTely. 
Since  then  the  holy  unction  has  not  been 
allowed  to  fiiil.  With  pious  care  it  has  been 
propagated.  And  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
these  United  States  stands  to-day  as  truly 
and  regularly  in  the  line  of  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession as  the  Church  of  England  heraeUl 

After  this  mere  outline  of  her  history,  it 
remains  that  I  note  some  of  her  excellent 
uses  and  beauties. 

1st.  The  Episcopal  Church  ofiers  for  oor 
use  the  most  venerable  liturgy  in  the  English 
tongrue.  The  devotional  treasures  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  embalmed  and 
buried  in  Latin.  But  in  English  there  are 
no  lessons,  gospels,  psalms,  collects,  confes- 
sions, thanksgivings,  prayers — ^in  one  word, 
no  reli^ous  form-book  that  can  stand  a 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  two- 
fold quality  of  richness  and  age. 

The  proper  name,  because  truly  descriptive, 
for  this  Church,  would  be  Church  of  the 
Prayer-book.  As  is  the  way  with  all  other 
churches,  so  here,  the  Church  champions  and 
leaders  have  many  wise  things  to  say  about 
the  Church  and  her  prerogative.  But  the 
pious  multitude  that  frequent  her  courts,  are 
drawn  thither  mostly  by  love  of  the  prayera 
and  praises,  the  litanies  and  lessons  of  the 
Prayer-book. 

And,  brethren  of  every  name,  I  certify  you 
that  you  rarely  bear  in  anychnrch  a  prayer 
spoken  in  English,  that  is  not  indebted  to 
the  Prayw-book  for  some  of  its  choicest 
periods. 

And  further;  I  doubt  whether  life  has  in 
store  for  any  of  you  an  uplift  so  high,  or 
downfall  so  deep,  but  that  you  can  find 
company  for  your  soul,  and  fitting  words 
for  your  lips  among  the  treasures  of  this 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  aU  tm6  of  our  tribulation  ;  in  aU  time 
of  our  pro9perify  ;  in  the  hour  of  doatk  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment ;  Oood  Lard,  delifoer  tcs. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Prayer-book  and 
its  use,  I  note — 

2d.  The  Episcopal  Church  preserves  a  very 
high  grade  of  dignity,  decency,  propiietyi 
and  permanence  in  all  her  public  ofiloei. 
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Jxk  nearly  eTery  newspaper  yon  may  read 
tome  fimny  story,  based  upon  the  ignorance 
or  eccentricity  or  blasphemous  familiarity  of 
some  extemporizing  prayer-maker.  All  of 
yon  here  present  have  been  at  some  time 
shocked  or  bored  by  public  devotional  per- 
formances. Nothing  of  this  sort  ever  occurs 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  All  things  are 
done  and  spoken  decently  and  in  order. 

And  so,  too,  of  permanence  and  its  accu- 
mnlating  worth  of  holy  association — no 
transient  observer  can  adequately  value 
this  treasure  of  a  birthright  Churchman. 

To  be  using  to-day  the  selfsame  words 
that  have  through  the  centuries  declared  the 
&ith  ov  made  known  the  prayer  of  that 
mighty  multitude,  who,  being  now  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and 
felicity : — 

To  be  baptized  in  early  infancy,  and  never 
to  know  a  time  when  we  were  not  recognized 
and  welcomed  among  the  millions  who  have 
entered  by  the  same  door : — 

To  be  confirmed  in  due  time,  in  a  fidth 
that  has  sustained  a  noble  army  of  confessors, 
approving  its  worth  through  persecutions 
and  prosperities,  a  strength  to  the  tried  and 
a  chastening  to  the  worldly-minded : — 

To  be  married  by  an  authority  before 
which  kings  and  pe«isants  bow  alike,  asking 
benediction  upon  the  covenant  that,  without 
respect  of  persons,  binds  by  the  same  words 
of  duty  the  highest  and  the  lowest : — 

To  bring  our  new-bom  children  as  we 
were  brought,  to  begin  where  we  began, 
and  to  grow  up  to  fill  our  places : — 

To  die  in  the  fiiith,  and  almost  hear  the 
gospel  words  soon  to  be  spoken  over  one's 
own  g^ve,  as  over  the  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  of  them  who  have  slept  in  Jesus : — 

In  short — ^to  be  a  devout  and  consistent 
Churchman,  brings  a  man  through  aisles 
fhigrant  with  holy  association,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  long  procession  of  the  good, 
chanting,  as  they  march,  a  unison  of  piety 
and  hope,  until  they  come  to  the  holy  place 
where  shining  saints  sing  the  new  song  of  the 
redeemed,  and  they  sing  with  them. 

Another  excellent  note : — 

S.  The  Episcopal  Church  furnishes  (to  all 
that  need  such  comfort)  the  assurance  of  an 
organic  and  unbroken  unity  and  succtission, 
from  Jesua  Christ  through  the  Apostles,  by  a 


line  of  authentic  bishops  down  to  Bishop 
Huntington,  of  this  Diocese. 

King  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with,  their  proclamations  and  parliaments, 
are  so  conspicuous  and  fill  so  much  space  in 
the  merely  political  history  of  the  English 
Church,  that  many  able  writers  deny  that  the 
river  of  Apostolic  Succession,  so  dammed  by 
them,  could  ever  get  around  the  dam,  and 
flow  along  again  pure  and  uncontaminated. 
I  can  not  decide  this  questipn  absolutely. 

What  I  say  is  this :  The  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion in  the  Episcopal  Church  can  be  traced 
back  so  many  hundred  years  into  the  dim 
past,  that  it  is  no  shame  to  any  man  to  say, 
^^  I  believe  it  to  extend  laek  to  Peter ,  Paul^  and 
John  ;  '^  and  he  who  verily  believes  that  the 
ordaining  or  confirming  hand  of  the  Bishop 
of  this  Diocese  is  electric  with  the  spiritual 
life  that  proceeds  from  Jesus  of  Galilee,  will 
find  it  a  hand  of  virtue  and  worth.  He  who 
doubts  it  will  find  it  a  hand  of  form  and 
ceremony. 

And  so,  without  stopping  to  decide  the 
question  whether  our  Bishop  is  really  a 
successor  of  Paul  or  John,  I  say  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  affords  so  much  evidence 
that  she  has  in  her  Episcopate  the  true  suc- 
cession, that  it  is  no  shame  to  any  common 
man  to  believe  her.  And  if  he  believes  in 
his  bishop,  he  will  get  from  him  all  the 
benefit  that  can  come  from  bishops. 

Brethren,  many  needy  souls  are  not  able  to 
lay  hold  upon  God  one  by  one.  They  can 
not  appropriate  a  gospel  promise  to  them- 
selves. Like  Job  of  old,  they  say :  ^  I  had 
eaUed  and  He  hadantweredme^  yet  v>ouldlnot 
Mieve  that  He  had  hearJcened  unto  my  voice 
(viii  16). 

Such  extreme  and  exemplary  humility  aaks 
for  and  needs  a  church  ark,  and  the  humble 
place  and  privilege  of  a  private  passenger. 
The  ark  of  God  that  shall  outride  the  deluge ! 
The  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  is  found  sal- 
vation. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  be  such  an  ark  of  €k>d,  or  Church 
of  Christ,  endowed  with  sacramcJits,  absolu- 
tions, and  profitable  authority,  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  valid. 

I  leave  historians  and  ecclesiasts  to  their 
endless  words,  and  assert  that  the  poor  in 
spirit  who  seek  comfort  and  salvation  through 
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the  offices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  as 
well  off  in  her  as  they  can  be  in  any  church* 
And  since  many  are  profoundly  prejudiced 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  am  happy  to 
point  all  such  to  a  sure  welcome  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  sacraments,  successions, 
and  authority  as  good  as  the  best 

4.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  excellent  in 
her  provisions  for  Christian  education  and 
pious  drill. 

Churches  that  avowedly  receive  very  young 
infants  as  members  must  necessarily  provide 
education  for  these  accepted  children.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Episcopal  Church  is  character- 
istically a  church  for  the  training  of  children, 
just  as  some  sister  churches  are  characteris- 
tically 'revival  churches  for  the  conversion  of 
grown  folk. 

In  the  Prayer-book  and  Church  Almanac 
you  find  the  Christian  year  divided  into  peri- 
ods separated  by  high  days — ^monimients  and 
memorials  of  Christian  story.  This  Christian 
calendar  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Roman  Church.  And  he  is  an  unusually 
well-informed  Christian  who  can  read  over 
this  catalogue  of  days,  and  in  few  words  tell 
the  story  that  each  day  celebrates  I  But  a 
birthright  Churchman,  who  has  been  quietly 
trained  in  a  Church  home  for  fifteen  years, 
will  need  very  little  teaching  more. 

In  connection  with  this  calendar  is  a  system 
of  lessons,  in  following  which  the  reader  is 
led  through  the  entire  Bible  each  year,  and 
through  its  more  profitable  parts  monthly  or 
oftener  I 

He  who  for  years  has  been  a  Churchman, 
and  yet  remains  ill-grounded  in  Scripture, 
shows  himself  an  unworthy  son  of  a  very 
faithful  mother. 

By  the  lessons,  gospels,  epistles,  psalms, 
and  collects  appointed  for  special  fast  or 
feast  days,  the  events  commemorated  by  that 
day  are  wrought  into  the  memory  of  every 
worshiper.  And  by  seasons,  longer  or  short- 
er, of  special  religious  effort  and  observance, 
this  Church  satisfies  the  same  want  which 
other  churches  satisfy  by  weeks  of  prayer, 
protracted  meetings,  and  long  revivals. 

A  good  school  is  a  dull  place  to  any  visitor 
who  rushes  in  to  find  sensation  and  excite- 
ment. He  will  call  it  dry,  poky,  stupid.  In 
like  manner,  many  religious  sensation  makers 
and  sensation  seekers  will  promptly  vote  the 


Church  calendar,  and  aU  its  smooth  machinery 
of  pious  drill,  a  very  dull  substitute  for  a 
regular,  rousing  revival.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  the  church  that  steadily  trains  and 
teaches  will  outlive  the  church  that  only 
arouses  and  startles.  "  If  ye  oontiaue  in  }tfy 
word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed." 

5.  This  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
her  creed  as  a  church,  which  all  her  officeiB 
must  subscribe,  and  that  much  shorter  decla- 
ration of  faith  which  she  expects  firom  her 
children. 

This  Church  never  vexes  converts  with 
profound  questions  in  theology.  Of  those 
who  would  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  she 
requires  ^^  that  they  repent  them  truly  of  their 
former  sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a 
new  life;  that  they  have  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ,  and  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  His  death,  and  that  they  be 
in  charity  with  all  men." 

To  any  and  to  all  such,  asking  no  farther 
questions,  this  catholic  and  most  generous 
Church  approaches,  and  by  the  hand  of  her 
priest,  gives  the  consecrated  bread  with  ben- 
ediction: '^The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve 
thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 
Take  and  cat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee;  feed  on  Him  in  thy 
heart  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.*'  And 
with  like  words  the  consecrated  wine : 
"Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ^ 
blood  was  shed  for  thee — and  be  thank- 
ful." 

Citizens  and  Christians,  all  I  Because  this 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  reformed  church  and 
not  revolutionary ;  because  her  book  of  pray- 
er is  rich  and  venerable  above  all  in  the  En- 
glish tongue;  because  her  ritual  promotes 
decency,  dignity,  pro^erity  and  permanence; 
because  her  historic  union  through  the  Apos- 
tles with  Christ  comforts  and  satisfies  so 
many  souls;  because  she  adopts  her  infant 
children  and  provides  for  them  education  and 
drill ;  and  because  with  large  hospitality  she 
proffers  her  sacrament  to  all  true  believers  of 
every  name ;  therefore  from  her  own  Psalter 
let  us  take  the  words  wherewith  to  bless  her : 
"  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within 
thy  palaces.  For  thy  brethren  and  compan- 
ions' sakes  I  will  wish  thee  prosperity.    Tea, 
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becaofle  of  the  hoose  of  the  Lord  our  God  I 
will  seek  to  do  thee  good." 

[Here  is  an  excellent  example  for  Christian 
clergymen  of  every  complexion  of  doctrine 
and  creed.  Let  each  obserre  what  is  praise- 
worthy in  his  neighbor.  If  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  be  not  what  Protestants  can 
wholly  approve,  let  Protestants  in  a  Ohrittian 
spirit  aid  in  its  reformation  and  eonrersion. 
They  can  not  hope  to  ^  wipe  it  out."  So  of 
Jndaism,  and  every  other  religion.  Ken  are 
not  to  be  driven  or  forced  into  improyed 
methods  or  religions  principles,  but  they 
may  be  Q^lightened.  They  may  be  educated 
and  r^rmed.  But  now  there  comes  a  rebuke 
on  Mr.  T.  K.  Beecher  from  a  Boston  news- 
paper, with  a  characteristic  reply  in  the 
C^krisHan  Vhitm^  evidently  by  its  editor, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  as  interesting  as  any  part  of  this 
article]. 

10  CHRISTIAK  GOtJRTEST  A  8IK  ? 

When  a  clergyman  of  one  denomination 
delivers  an  address  so  full  of  indorsement 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  anotlier  de- 
aomination  that  it  is  printed  by  this  said 
"•  another  ^  in  cheap  form  for  wide  circulation, 
and  is  advertised  in  their  piq[>ers,  is  it  not 
about  time  for  him  to  change  his  colors? 
We  find  that  the  Church  Press  Company,  of 
Hartford,  under  the  caption  "  What  a  Con- 
gregationalist  can  say  or  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,"  advertises  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Kev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher.  We  call  this 
a  singular  denominational  phenomenon. —  TTie 
Watchman  and  Beflectar, 

There  are  circles  in  every  city  where  good 
manners  would  excite  surprise;  neighbor- 
hoods where  anything  but  selfishness  would 
be  regarded  as  eccentricity,  and  people  who 
would  regard  the  recognition  of  any 
good  qualities  in  other  people  as  an  un- 
dervaluing of  their  own  excellences.  But 
is  such  conduct  to  be  praised?  or  is  it 
to  be  reprehended  ?  It  is  justly  regarded,  in 
social  life,  as  vulgar  and  illbred  for  one  to 
praise  himself  at  the  expense  of  another ;  to 
laud  and  magnify  bis  own  house  while  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  infelicities  of  his 
neighbors'  famUies.  A  man  may  prefer  his 
own  home  to  any  other,  and  yet  admit  that 
in  some  things  other  homes  were  superior  to 
his  own.  Indeed,  he  must  be  immeasurably 
conceited  who  does  not  perceive  on  all  sides 
of  him  things  which  he  may  well  imitate. 


That  which  is  vulgar  in  the  family  iB  not 
delicate  or  honorable  in  the  church.  To 
affirm  that  church  organizations  in  all  their 
details  as  they  now  exist,  are  directly  pre- 
scribed of  God,  or  are  other  than  the  best 
legitimate  arrangements  of  human  wisdom, 
is  a  piece  of  inefiable  conceit  or  ineffable 
ignorance. 

Worship  is  divinely  ordained,  but  the  meth- 
ods of  worship  are  left  to  the  judgment  of 
wise  and  devout  men.  Government  is  of 
God;  but  the  forms  of  governing  are  all 
human.  There  is  no  form  of  government 
either  in  things  civil  or  religious  that  in- 
cludes every  excellence.  That  which  is 
best  at  one  time  ceases  to  be  efficient  at 
another.  The  style  of  worship  which  aids 
and  edifies  men  of  a  certain  disposition  falls 
powerless  upon  the  souls  of  others.  The 
Apostles  left  no  pattern,  either  of  worship 
or  of  government,  to  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion. They  were  Jews.  They  had  been 
reared  under  a  dispensation  of  exact  form- 
ulas and  prescriptions.  If  there  was  any- 
thing that  a  Jew  knew  how  to  do,  it  was  to 
lay  down  with  minute  exactness  every  atom 
of  an  ordinance,  a  formulated  practice.  If 
worship  or  government  were  to  have  followed 
any  definite  prescriptions,  the  Apostles  were 
the  very  men  who  knew  how  to  make  the 
lines  broad  and  unmistakable.  Methodology 
was  the  very  genius  of  Judaism. 

The  Mosaic  ritual  and  ecclesiastic  economy 
was  as  definite  and  literal  as  the  streets  of  ^ 
paved  city.  But  the  gospels  are  like  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  a  new  continent, 
full  of  ineflFable  treasure,  but  without  bounds 
or  roads,  free  to  the  discretion  of  every  comer. 
Judaism  treated  men  as  if  they  were  children 
who  could  not  think  or  care  for  themselves, 
while  Christianity  treated  them  as  men  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  discretion  and  of 
liberty.  There  are  but  the  mere  traces  of 
government  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  is,  that  the 
order  and  government  of  churches  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  local  exigency,  and  was  in  some 
places  of  a  Congregational  type,  in  others 
with  a  hint  of  Presbyterian  government,  and 
in  still  others  with  a  rudiment  from  which 
Episcopacy  has  grown.  The  true  apostolic 
example  in  government  and  worship  is,  to 
choose  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
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nation,  age,  and  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  given. 

This,  too,  has  been  the  teaching  of  Divine 
Providence.  In  spite  of  every  endeavor  at 
uniformity  in  worship  and  government,  it 
has  been  simply  impossible  to  repress  the 
tendency  to  variety  and  adaptation. 

Neither  learned  controversy,  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  eminent  piety,  nor  the  coercion  of 
civil  power  have  availed.  The  one  thing  in 
all  sects,  in  all  governments,  that  is  scriptural 
and  universally  binding,  is  Libbrty.  The 
churches  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  any 
prescribed  pattern,  nor  to  follow  any  tra- 
dition. God  g^ves  to  Christian  men  in  every 
age  the  light  which  they  need.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shining  upon  the  reason  of  Christian 
men  affords  them  a  perpetual  revelation 
and  an  unerring  guide.  The  enlightened 
reason  of  Christian  men  is  the  supreme 
authority  on  earth  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  that  enlightened  reason  has  manifestly 
revealed  the  will  of  God  to  be  an  almost 
endless  diversity  and  variety.  And  Christian 
churches,  varying  among  themselves,  in  meth- 
ods of  worship,  in  governments,  and  in  ordi- 
nances, are  not  presumptively  right  by  their 
unity,  but  by  their  variety.  Uniformity  is 
the  badge  of  death.  Variety  is  the  token  of 
life.  If  variation  is  permitted  and  accepted, 
it  is  as  harmless  as  free  steam.  If  it  is  re- 
pressed and  shut  up,  it  is  as  dangerous  as 
steam  without  a  vent. 

If  such  be  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
churches  will  develop  just  as  families  do. 
There  will  be  generic  likenesses  and  specific 
differences.  And  under  such  circumstances 
one  may  be  a  member  of  one  sect,  and  yet 
perceive  many  most  excellent  things  in  the 
methods  of  another  sect  It  is  but  natural 
and  Christian  that  one  should  perceive  and  ^ 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  excellences 
of  the  several  groups  of  Christian  churches. 
And  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  condition 
of  intelligent  charity  when  one  is  thought  to 
be  untrue  to  his  own  sect  because  he  heartily 
praises  many  things  in  another  sect  I 

Have  we  not  tried  self-laudation  long 
enough  ?  If  positive  assertions  and  arro- 
gant assumptions,  and  bigoted  tenacity,  and 
vehement  denunciation  and  merciless  ridicule 
of  others,  could  have  settled  the  internal 


controversies  of  Chnstendom,  they  woQld 
have  been  ended  centuries  ago. 

Is  it  not  time  to  bring  common  sense  to  the 
help  of  sectarianism  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  tzy 
kind  feeUng,  g^erous  courtesy,  respect  for 
each  other^s  liberty,  and  a  prompt  8yni|Mitliy 
for  everything  of  good  that  one  can  see  in 
another  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Chris- 
tian secte  will  rise  higher  than  yenomoas 
political  parties?  Is  it  extravagant  to  be- 
lieve that  a  day  will  come  when  churches 
will  behave  as  courteously  toward  each  other 
as  do  respectable  fiEunilies  to  other  £amiliei 
in  a  neighborhood  ? 

Paul,  writing  to  the  Thessaloniana,  aaya, 
"  Greet  the  brethren  with  a  holy  Hm."  But 
the  sects  of  Christendom  have  hitherto  treated 
each  other  as  if  the  command  were  *^  Greet 
the  brethren  with  a  holy  Kdb."  Is  it  not 
time  for  kicks  and  cu£b  to  cease  awhile,  that 
we  may  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  kiss  and 
caress  to  establish  good  living  t 

#•» 

The  Soul  Dmssa— Every  good  man's  diar- 
acter  is  a  pure  and  beautifUl  dreaa.  It  is  a 
seamless  robe.  It  is  not  lapped  and  whipped 
together  by  any  sect-patented  sewing-machine, 
but  woven — wtwwi  by  every  pulsebeat  of  hfb 
out  of  such  things  as  love,  patience,  meekness, 
gentleness,  and  hope ;  and  smil^  and  tears  are 
wrought  into  wondrous  and  beautiful  adorn- 
ment through  every  part  It  is  not  a  fiiahicni- 
able  garment,  because  it  is  not  a  mere  imita- 
tion of  anything.  Everything  fashionable 
must  necessarily  be  shaped  and  textured  like 
something  else,  unoriginal,  unsattsfyiiig,  and 
imperfect  Fashionists  are  like  young  papils 
in  school,  writing  lines  of  leaning  letten  across 
the  pages  of  a  copy  book:  "Many  men  of 
many  minds ;  many  birds  of  many  kinds ;  "•— 
but  not  a  man  or  a  bird  of  the  many  ever  in- 
terests the  mind  of  a  writer  of  such  copies ! 

The  soul-garment  is  graceftiUy  adapted  to 
its  wearer,  and  is  always  appropriate,  chaste, 
and  becoming.  Clothed  in  this,  apologies  and 
embarrassments  are  covered  thenceforUi;  and 
its  i>ossessor  needs  never  to  say,  "  Please  ex- 
cuse me  this  morning ;  I  didn't  expect  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  dress."  The  soul-dress  does 
for  working  before  break&st,  just  as  well  as 
for  entertaining  company  after  tea.  It  is  as 
appropriate  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor;  for 
Marthas  as  well  as  Marys  may  wear  it  and  be 
beloved  sisters  still.— 7%0  0o9w{  in  ihs  Tnt^  iy 
AkaMiyiar  Olofrke. 
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1  HETT  TOLDME  I 
With  the — next — Jul;  namber,  ■  new  Tolnme— 
Ui«  FUtj-fln  V— of  Ibto  JovBH  Ai.  will  b«  commeaced. 
We  BOW  make  two  Tohunea  \  year.  BnbieilpUoiu 
faaj  commence  with  the  month*  of  Jannity  or 
J>]7.  The  two  TOlomce  may  be  bonnd  to)(ether 
to  one ;  or  they  maybe  boand  separat«ly.  In  either 
caae,  the  work  win  be  cooTealcnt  and  complete. 

Msny  BTibscriplioru  terminate  with  the  pretmt 
number.  How  In  the  time  for  renewing.  Tho*e 
who  wish  for  onbroken  fllea  ihonld  notify  the 
publiaber  >t  ODCe.  Clnbt  are  always  In  order. 
When  renewini;,  we  ahall  be  glad  to  bare  pment 
■obscriben  lixJndB  the  name*  of  their  Mend*  and 
neifthbon.  A  little  eflbrt  on  yonr  part,  dear 
leader,  will  enlarpie  our  field  of  nrcfulneu.  WU 
you  not  lend  *  helping  hand  T  Trusting  In  the 
kind  co-operstlon  of  our  biendB,  we  leave  the 
natter  of  renewal*  and  extension  In  th^  handi. 


INSANITY. 


THE  threat  inoresee  of  dissipstion,  de- 
nioralilEation,  and  crime,  growing 
chiefly  ont  of  the  late  war,  and  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  puapnr  clement  from  the 
Old  World,  gives  activity  to  our  courts 
uid  "  sensation "  to  our  cewspapere. 
The  popnlar  plea  now  set  np,  by  crimi- 
nal lawyers  in  behalf  of  their  clients, 
when  nothing  else  can  save  the  necka  of 
culprits,  is  that  of  "insanity."  Nor  ia 
this  plea  without  reason.  There  are 
many  partiaSy  insane  persons,  many 
•emi-lnnatioe  and  demi-irabeoiles  among 
DB,  outside  of  the  asylnms.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  found,  on  a  very  close  eiamin- 


ation,  that  lat^e  numbers  of  people  now 
at  liberty,  supposed  to  be  in  tlieir  right 
minds,  are  actually  on  the  verge  of  de- 
mentation.  Dyspepsia,  consumjition,  bod- 
ily abuses,  etc.,  lead  to  mental  abeira- 
tion,  eccentricity,  imbecility,  and  insan- 
ity. Tendencies  to  these  infirmities  are 
not  only  inherited,  bnt  they  are  often  in- 
duced by  our  habits  and  present  modes 
of  living.  Men  impair  their  health  by 
smoking,  chewing,  and  snuffing  tobacco, 
— by  drinking  alcoholic  stimulants, — by 
strong  tea  and  cofiee, — by  over-eating, 
— by  inordinate  affection, — by  violent 
temper, — by  too  close  application  to  bus- 
iness,— by*  idleness, — by  gambling, — by 
an  excessive  activity  of  certain  oi^ans 
of  the  brain,  and  the  inactivity  of  oth- 
ers. Such  small  causes  as  a  violent  sick 
headache,  ah  attack  of  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, pneiperal  fever,  and  even  tight 
boots  and  tight  corsets,  which  impair  the 
circnlatory  and  digestive  powers,  throw 
the  body  and  mind  out  of  balance,  indu- 
cing peevishness,  fretfulness,  in-itability, 
gloominess,  despondency,  and  lead  to 
something  worse.  So  sudden  reverses  of 
fortune,  disappoiotmcnt  in  love  affairs, 
blighted  hopes  and  unsatisfied  ambition, 
supersedure  in  official  position,  loss  of 
employment,  the  death  of  much  loved 
friends,  etc.,  may  throw  the  organization 
out  of  harmony  and  cause  undue  friction 
and  excitement  in  the  physical  and  men- 
tal machinery. 

The  partisan  politician,  the  ovcrwal- 
.  ouB  religionist,  tlie  poet,  the  musician, 
the  inventor,  the  merchant,  and  even  the 
philanthropist,  may  "  get  off  the  track," 
in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  become  of 
"  unsound  mind,"  as  thousands  do  who 
are  of  unsound  bodies.  Look  into  yonr 
asylums,  and  you  will  find  among  the  in- 
mates nine  cases  in  ten  where  some  bod- 
ily infirmity  preceded  the  dethi-onement 
of  reason.  Dissipation  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  both  body  and  brain 
are    undermined.     A   strong,  vigorous, 
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healthy  coDstitation,  with  a  high  moral 
character  in  which  the  religious  senti- 
mentB  predominate,  very  seldom  becomes 
insane;  while  late  suppers,  reading  ex- 
citing fiction  by  the  midnight  lamp,  de- 
ranging the  stomach  and  the  nerves  by 
alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  opium,  etc., 
and  becoming  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness or  work  one  can  not  manage  or  con- 
trol, tends  to  diminish  the  vital  power, 
and  to  render  one  susc^ibh  to  disease 
of  both  body  and  brain.  The  reader 
will  be  interested  in  the  physiological 
testimony  of  Dr.  Vance,  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  in  the  McFarland 
homicide,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
interesting,  as  follows : 

I  regard  insani^  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  preventing  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
mental  functioDS ;  I  look  for  iidaanity  in  disease 
of  the  brain ;  I  would  find  symptoms  In  tho 
senses  and  in  &l8e  Impressions;  illusions  do 
not  necessarily  denote  insanity ;  a  fiilse  impres- 
sion made  on  the  brain  without  any  object  we 
call  an  hallucination ;  a  false  impression  of  the 
mind  we  call  a  delusion,  and  that  is  proof  of 
hisanity ;  a  person  laboring  under  insane  delu- 
sions may  perform  all  the  ordinary  fiinctions 
properly,  and  his  disease  may  be  limited  by  his 
delusion ;  when  the  fimctlons  of  the  brain  are 
impaired,  the  fimction  of  the  thought  is  also 
impaired ;  the  brain  is  composed  of  gray-mat- 
ter cells  and  white-matter  nervous  fiber  to  con- 
duct sensibility;  these  cells  are  very  minute, 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  thought  is 
the  result  of  changes  in  this  gmy  matter;  a 
residuum  is  left  by  each  act  of  thought,  and 
from  the  action  of  Uiese  residua  arises  memory. 

To  possess  sound,  healthy  thoughts,  a  person 
must  have  a  sound,  healthy  brain,  and  it  must 
be  healthily  nourished  [bj  a  healthy  body]. 
Organic  disease  of  the  brain  is  a  change  in  the 
structure,  such  as  softening  of  the  brain,  inflam- 
mation of  the  members,  etc.,  affecting  the  brauoi, 
so  that  we  can  detect  it  after  death. 

Functional  diseases  of  the  brain  are  such  tliat 
we  can  find  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  blood ;  under  alcohol,  belladonna,  strych- 
nia, etc.,  there  is  ftinctional  disease;  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  is  a  determinaUon  of  too  much 
blood  to  the  brain;  joined  with  other  symp- 
toms, it  is  a  strong  proof  of  insanity. 

Hr.  Gerry  here  presented  two  colored  plates 


of  the  brain  in  liealth  and  in  a  congested  state, 
of  which  the  witness  said  the  first  was  too 
highly,  the  second  too  little,  colored. 

The  witness  resumed :  When  the  mind  was 
active  the  brain  required  more  blood;  in  pe- 
riods of  quiet,  as  in  sleep,  less.  If  there  was 
not  enough  sleep,  the  walls  of  the  cells,  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  contract,  became  per- 
manently distended  and  the  brain  congested. 
Intense  mental  and  emotional  excitement  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

Restlessness  of  the  eye,  throbbing  of  the  caro- 
tid and  temporal  arteries,  partial  paralysis,  hi- 
crease  of  the  pulse,  and  increased  heat  of  the 
head  were  among  the  symptonu  of  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

A  patient  sufiiering  from  congestion  of  bndn 
complains,  firstly  and  principaUy,  of  want  of 
sleeps  He  complains  very  often  of  pain  in  the 
top  or  back  of  his  head,  sometimes  of  neura^gii 
in  the  face.  They  often  speak  of  a  change  in 
their  vision,  sometimes  of  roaring  sounds  in  the 
ears  or  other  peculiarities  of  hearing.  Some' 
times  there  is  uneasiness  on  one  side,  or  eren 
loss  of  power  on  one  side. 

In  congestion  of  the  brain  we  often  find  hal- 
lucinations, and  sometimes  delusions;  in  con- 
trolling tliis  we  usually  use  very  lar^  doses; 
I  have  known  as  much  as  three  grains  of  mor- 
phine given  in  one  dose ;  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  reducing  it,  it  must  go  on  to  apoplexy,  qfu- 
lepsy,  softening  of  the  brain,  or  mania;  the 
development  of  that  mania  might  come  on  very 
suddenly ;  it  would  disappear  as  the  congestion 
was  quelled ;  we  examine  for  insanity  as  for 
any  disease  of  the  brain ;  a  change  in  the  sensi- 
bility is  one ;  they  will  imagine  ants  are  crawl- 
ing over  them ;  or  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
may  be  raised,  hyptreetihseia^  ot  diminished,  an- 
esthesia ;  or  perverted  ordinary  causes  of  pain, 
producing  pleasure.  The  sight  may  become 
much  more  acute ;  they  may  see  but  half  an 
object,  or  may  see  double.  When  a  person 
sees  fkces  or  horrible  shapes  in  a  room  that  do 
not  exist,  that  is  an  hallucination  arisbg  from 
irritation  of  the  brain.  [Why  not  call  it  deli- 
rium tremens  ?]  Similar  results  arise  m  regard 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Sometimes  the  taste  is 
perverted,  and  the  food  not  tasting  right,  they 
will  imagine  they  are  being  poisoned.  There 
will  be  often  an  affection  of  the  muscles ;  the 
walk  will  sometimes  resemble  that  of  a  drunk- 
en man;  in  fact,  the  symptonos  of  akxkbolki 
poison  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  mania; 
sometimes  they  become  capable  of  unusoBl 
muscular  exertion ;  there  may  be  a  partial  par 
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ralysis  affecting  the  organs  of  speech ;  some- 
times there  is  incoherency;  that  arises  from 
mental  causes,  a  want  of  fixing  the  attention ; 
they  will  sometimes  become  so  preoccapied  as 
to  neglect  some  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life ;  thoa  they  will  mutter,  talk  to  vacancy  or 
inanimate  objects.  I  have  seen  letters  from 
persons  suffering  under  congestion  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  character  of  the  handwriting,  as 
weU  as  the  words,  were  different  from  those  of 
their  healthy  condition ;  when  they  sleep  they 
usually  wake  with  a  start;  and  their  dreams 
are  habitually  un];^easant,  and  if  they  take  a 
I>articular  line  it  usually  points  to  a  particular 
disease. 

There  is  a  record  by  a  missionary  of  a  China- 
man condemned  to  death  by  sleeplessness,  who 
lired  nineteen  days,  but  after  the  eighth  day  he 
begged  for  death.  The  effort  to  procure  sleep 
by  protracted  walking  only  exaggerates  the 
disease  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

In  this  disease  there  is  sometimes  a  projec- 
flon  of  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  drawing  it 
back,  the  eye  is  not  quite  in  the  right  line,  and 
is  BO  peculiar  as  to  attract  attention.  Accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  without  disease  of  the  heart, 
is  a  s3rmptom  of  disease  in  the  brain. 

In  those  suffering  from  the  disease  there  is  a 
general  change  of  character.  A  prudent  man 
may  become  a  spenddirift;  a  carefhl  man  a 
careless  one.  The  individual  is  usually  either 
tmduly  excited  or  depressed,  or  each  alternately. 
There  is  generally  a  loss  of  memory  and  a  fail- 
ure of  the  Judgment,  and  a  vacillating  will ; 
liierewill  often  be  hallucinations  at  the  first, 
which  will  lead  to  delusions;  insanity  in  an 
ancestor  predisposes  the  descendant  to  the  same 
disease;  there  are  other  diseases  which  are 
hereditary,  but  especially  in  the  nervous  dis- 
eases, descendants  of  thote  affected  are  more 
liable  to  them ;  this  may  appear  after  the  in- 
termiflsion  of  a  generation ;  where  it  appears 
in  a  collatnal  relative,  as  in  a  cousin,  without 
any  ai^>arent  cause,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  it  came  fh>m  an  ancestor. 

I  found  the  prisoner  McFarland  of  a  nervous 
temperament;  he  is  about  fifty  years  of  age; 
in  view  of  his  nervous  temperament  and  the 
beUef^  he  may  have  had  of  an  effort  to  with- 
draw his  wife  and  child,  and  the  fhcts  shown 
during  the  trial  in  regard  to  his  feelings  and 
suspicions,  the  letters,  the  hallucinations,  the 
constant  return  to  the  one  subject,  his  sleepless- 
ness, his  want  of  appetite,  his  loss  of  home,  his 
loss  of  family,  his  starting  up,  his  absent  child 
crying  to  him  in  his  sleep,  his  suicidal  tenden- 
des,  the  involuntaiy  movements  of  his  muscles 


when  under  excitement,  the  appearance  of  his 
eyes,  his  mutterings,  the  change  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  nervous  motion  of  his  hands,  bis  com^ 
plaints  of  pain  in  his  head,  the  impossibility  of 
calming  him,  his  rapid  pulse,  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  cousin  who  was  insane,  the  state  of 
f^nzy  and  distraction  he  was  shown  to  have 
been  in  on  the  25th  of  November,  I  should,  as 
an  expert,  and  after  my  examination  of  him, 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  he  was  not  in  his  right 
mind  and  was  insane  at  the  time ;  according  to 
my  judgment,  he  was  not  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  in  a  state  of  mind  to  know  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  his  act ;  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong ;  he  was  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  gave  his  theory  of 
insanity  as  follows:  He  divides  the  human 
mind  into  fbur  parts,  the  perceptions,  the  emo- 
tions, the  intellect,  and  the  will.  Any  of  these 
four  divisions  may  become  diseased  and  tlie 
patient  become  insane  as  to  the  faculties  or  part 
affected,  without  seriously  impairing  the  others, 
although  all  the  rest  will  of  course  be  more  or 
less  affected. 

Q. — ^Explain  to  the  jury  how  the  continued 
exercise  of  the  brain  wears  away  the  tissue  of 
the  brain,  and  what  is  needed  to  repair  it? 
A."— The  brain  is  regarded  as  the  organ  which 
gives  rise  to  the  mind ;  the  mind  is  the  effect 
of  the  action  on  the  brain,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  well-known  law  of  physiology,  when- 
ever an  organ  acts  it  must  have  an  increased 
amount  of  blood  go  to  it ;  and  when  the  brain 
is  thinking,  or  being  exercised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, there  is  more  blood  in  it  than  when  the 
brain  is  quiet.  If  that  condition  is  kept  up  for 
a  long  time,  the  vessels  become  permanently 
distended  and  enlarged.  They  lose  their  con- 
tractile power  just  as  the  india-nibber  band 
around  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  is  too  big  for 
it,  will  retain  to  some  extent  its  increased  size, 
and  will  not  contract  to  its  original  dimensions. 
When  persons  have  overtasked  their  mental 
powers,  or  their  minds  have  undergone  a  great 
strain,  they  find  it  impossible  to  empty  the 
blood  from  the  blood-vessels,  because  the  blood- 
vessels have  lost  their  contractility.  Such  per- 
sons are  very  subject  to  wakefulness,  which, 
by-the-by,  is  one  of  the  principal  symptoms  of 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

Q. — Describe  the  process  of  nutrition ;  how, 
when  the  brain  is  worn  away  by  action,  it  is 
repaired  by  sleep,  and  how  necessary  that  is. 
A. — ^If  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  used  up 
more  rapidly  than  new  substance  is  formed 
the  brain  soon  acquires  a  morbid  conditloa 
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If  a  man  overtasks  his  mental  powers,  witbout 
glying  himself  sufBcient  rest  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain,  he  soon  becomes  bankrupt  as  to 
brain  material,  for  he  is  consuming  his  capital. 

Q. — What  time  spent  in  sleep  do  you  con- 
sider necessary  to  keep  the  brain  in  a  healthy 
condition  ?  A. — Fully  eight  hours  for  a  man 
actively  engaged  in  tbe  pursuits  of  life-— one- 
third  of  his  time ;  when  a  man  sleeps,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  contract,  and  there  is  very 
much  less  blood  in  the  brain  during  sleep  than 
during  wakefulness ;  you  can  produce  sleep  at 
any  time  by  pressing  the  carotid  arteries  to 
keep  the  blood  from  going  to  the  head. 

Q. — Then  thinking  wears  away  the  tissue  of 
the  brain  ?  A. — Tes,  sir ;  and  if  not  supplied, 
the  brain  becomes  worn  out;  every  act  per- 
formed by  any  bodily  organ  is  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  substance  of  that  organ ;  you 
can  not  get  any  force  without  the  consumption 
of  material. 

Q. — Can  you  give  any  instance  of  emotional 
mania?  A. — Tes,  sir;  a  gentleman  consulted 
me  a  few  days  ago,  and  informed  me  that  but 
for  the  pride  of  his  family  he  should  have 
killed  himself  long  ago :  but  he  did  not  want 
any  odium  to  be  attached  to  his  children.  He 
said  there  was  no  cause  for  it  whatever,  so  far 
as  his  own  circumstances  were  concerned,  men- 
tally, phy^sically,  politically,  or  in  any  other 
respect ;  that  he  ought  to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  and  was  so  regaixied  by  his  neigh- 
bors; but  he  had  got  into  this  condition,  and 
was  certainly  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 

Q. — If  at  any  time  the  determination  to  die 
became  stronger  than  this  gentleman's  regard 
for  his  family,  would  he  die?  A. — He  un- 
doubtedly would;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  desire  of  death  overcomes  all  otlier 
feelings. 

Q. — Did  this  gentleman  appear  to  have  a 
well-balanced  mind?  A. — Tes,  sir;  and  he 
performs  the  duties  of  a  very  important  office 
with  fidelity ;  and  that  is  only  one  case  out  of 
numerous  others ;  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them. 

Q. — We  will  now  come  to  the  will ;  what  do 
you  understand  by  a  morbid  impulse?  A. — 
Horbid  impulse  is  nothing  more  than  volitional 
insanity ;  it  is  that  condition  in  which  a  man 
has  lost  control  of  his  will  ^  there  is  a  striking 
case  in  the  books  of  that  kind,  of  a  nurse  who 
went  into  the  garden  where  her  mistress  was 
walking,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
begged  to  be  discharged,  and  said  Uijit  she 
never  undressed  the  baby  without  feeling  an 
impulsive  desire  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  its  flesh 
was  BO  white :  her  mistress  sent  her  away ;  but 


on  another  occasion,  when  the  request  was  not 
acceded  to,  the  child  was  killed. 

The  man  who  is  drunk  is  poisoned, 
diseased,  and  deranged.  No  man  who 
drinks  alcoholic  liquors  habitually  is 
sound  or  sane.  He  is  not  safe,  should 
not  be  lefl  free,  but  be  shut  up  and  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  until  the  effects  of 
the  poison  may  have  been  eradicated 
We  regard  all  drunkards,  all  habitual 
opinm-eatera,  and  most  tobacco  users,  as 
diseased.  Their  bodies,  brains,  and  minds 
are  the  wor$e  for  the  poisons. 


-♦♦♦- 


OUE    GOTEBNMENT. 

WHO  HAVE  WE  FOR  OUB  LBGI8LATOB8? 


IT  becomes  honest  men  and  patriots, 
men  who  love  their  country,  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  the  pi*esent  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. Prudent  men  are  inquiring,  **  What 
are  we  coming  to  ?  "  Who  are  making 
our  laws?  And  who  are  perverting 
them?  Are  we,  as  a  nation,  ^'on  the 
road  to  ruin  ?  "  or  are  we  still  rising  ? 
Is  justice  to  reign  in  our  courts  ?  or  are 
our  jury  trials  a  farce  ? 

Of  late,  some  very  bad  men  have  been 
elected  to  very  responsible  offices.  We 
find  notorious  drunkards  sittinc^  in  our 
courts  as  judges;  notorious  gamblers 
elected  to  our  State  legislatures,  and 
even  to  our  national  Congress !  Some 
of  our  State  officers  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. Assassins  go  unwhipped  of  justice. 
Rowdies  and  vagabonds  perpetrate  crime 
with  impunity,  looking  to  corrupt  or  le- 
nient judges  and  to  political  influence  to 
screen  them  from  punishment.  Here  is 
a  brief  sketch,  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Poet^  describing  the  state  of 
things  in  our  late  Legislature  at  Albany. 
The  writer  says : 

*^I  have  made  a  careful  study,  during  the 
session,  of  the  morals  of  this  Legislature.  The 
result  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement, 
that  they  are  lower,  on  the  average,  than  those 
of  their  constituents ;  at  least,  of  those  constit- 
uents who  cltum  to  be  at  all  respectable.    This 
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is  not  A  harsh  Judgment  With  a  few  honor- 
able ezceptioQB,  whose  prominence  makes  the 
rale  the  more  obvious,  the  members  in  conver- 
sation, in  private  life,  and  in  public  acts  con- 
form to  an  habitually  low  standard.  Profanit/ 
is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  uniform.  Ob- 
■oenity  is  hardly  less  so. 

*' License  is  very  prevalent,  and  conspicu- 
ously so.  The  lobbies  and  galleries,  especially 
of  the  lower  House,  are  the  common  resort  of 
women  of  loose  character,  whose  dress  and  de- 
meanor betray  them,  whose  presence  is  the 
•object  of  frequent  remarks,  and  who  are  not 
imfkcquently  encouraged  by  the  personal  reo- 
<}gnitlon  of  members. 

"  Gambling  is  a  common  practice.  Heavy 
games  are  played  nightly,  and  with  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Assemblymen  the  pursuit  of 
the  '  tiger*  is  a  deeply-rooted  habit.  Doubt- 
less gaming  is  sometimes  a  cloak  for  the  trans- 
fer of  bribes ;  but  the  &ct  that  it  is  so  shows 
plainly  the  light  in  which  it  is  generally  re- 
garded. Drinking  to  excess  is  not  so  notice- 
able as  might  be  expected.  On  some  occasions 
there  have  been  displays  of  partial  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  general  expression  of  the  House, 
&  week  since,  on  the  evening  of  Gen.  Thomas' 
limeral,  was  obviously  indicative  of  a  not-yet- 
evaporated  *  spree.' 

**  As  to  the  immorality  for  which  legislators 
are  principally  denounced,  a  public  action  up- 
on interested  motives,  there  are  many  grades 
of  it,  from  the  refined  partisanship  of  the  am- 
bitious leader  to  the  vulgar  rapacity  of  the 
man  who  sells  his  vote  for  money.  It  is  im- 
possible, for  obvious  reasons,  to  give  anything 
more  definite  than  hiferences  on  this  subject 
The  transactions  of  the  Exchange  for  public 
firtue  are  accessible  only  to  those  who  dare 
not  divulge  them." 

Who  nominated  these  bad  men  ?  Who 
TOted  for  them?  Did  they  procnretheir 
places  by  ballot  stufliDg  ?  Are  they  in- 
deed unconvicted  felons,  who  deserve 
long  terms  in  State's  prison  instead  of 
seats  in  the  Legislature  ?  If  the  general 
belief  be  true,  it  would  so  appear.  And 
are  these  the  creatures  to  make  laws  for 
intelligent  American  citizens  ?  Patience 
and  good-natnre  are  estimable  qualities ; 
and  so  are  justice  and  executiveness. 
We  warn  the  villains  and  vampires  that 
there  is  a  law  higher  than  those  of  hu- 
man enactment,  and  that  law  is  self-de- 


fense and  self-preservation  against  usurp- 
ers and  robbers. 

American  common  schools  ahaU  be 
preserved.  Free  religion  shall  be  de- 
fended. Our  free  institutions  sTiaU  not 
be  perverted.  We  demand,  and  will 
have,  temperance  men — not  drunkards — 
to  be  our  judges.  We  demand,  and  will 
have,  religious  men — not  profane,  histful 
libertines — to  be  our  legislatoi-s.  We 
demand,  and  iJoiU  have^  honest  statesmen 
— not  gamblers,  boxers,  and  bullies — for 
XT.  S.  Congressmen.  To  this  end,  we 
call  on  all  members  of  the  churches,  the 
temperance  societies,  and  on  all  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  to  unitb 
their  efforts  to  put  down  corruption  in 
legislation,  by  selecting  and  electing  only 
intelligent  men,  honest,  temperance  men, 
and  godly  men  for  all  places  of  trust. 
It  is  only  becanse  intelligent,  law-abid- 
ing citizens  fail  to  combine,  and  fail  to 
work  together  in  a  body,  that  drunkards, 
libertines,  gamblers,  and  robbers  have 
come  to  fill  places  which  only  godly  men 
are  fit  to  fill. 

If  the  evils  pointed  out  be  not  stop- 
ped ere  long,  our  great  republic  will 
break  down  and  become  worse  than  a 
monarchy,  or  worse  than  semi-barbarous 
Mexico,  or  bull-fighting  Spain,  or  priestr 
ridden  and  poverty-stricken  Italy  and 
Ireland.  We  call  on  our  school-teachers, 
our  temperance  societies,  our  churches, 
and  especially  our  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  savb 
OUR  COUNTRY  !  May  Heaven  defend  and 
reward  all  well-doers  in  this  work  of  po- 
litical reform  and  regeneration ! 


^•» 

PHBENOLOGT  IN  AUSTBALIA. 


MR.    JAMES   HcLEAN,   of  the    Crown 
Lands  Office,  in  Victoria,    Austi;^lia, 
writes  us  at  some  length,  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  Phrenology  in  that  land  of  gold,  wool, 
and  mutton.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs : 
*^  Phrenology  in  this  colony  is  but  in  iti 
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infancy.  True,  there  are  some  flye  practical 
advocates  of  its  principles ;  but  out  of  that 
five  I  fear  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  task 
to  produce  a  really  good  phrenologist  A 
few  years  ago  the  science  was  carefully  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Philemon  Sohier«  a  Frenchman 
of  considerable  talent,  coupled  with  a  sound 
education ;  but  owing  to  his  having  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  abandoned  the 
high  study  and  left  the  colony  for  France, 
where  he  now  is.  A  gentleman  (?)  by  the 
name  of  Hamilton  has  for  the  past  few  years 
occasionally  practiced  in  Melbourne  and  the 
surrounding  townships;  but  on  account  of 
hb  extremely  nervous  and  remarkably  ego- 
tistical nature,  coupled  with  rathgr  defective 
concentration  and  honor,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. *  *  *  I  have  frequently  lectured 
throughout  this  colony,  and  freely  delineated 
character ;  but  owing  to  my  time  being  very 
much  employed,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands  of  my  young  family,  I  can  devote 
but  little  time  to  its  practice.'' 

[Here,  evidently,  is  an  open  field  for  com- 
petent phrenologists.  Australia  has  at  pres- 
ent a  thrifty  population  of  enterprising  peo- 
ple, chiefly  from  England;  and  advanced 
views  in  education,  science,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion prevail.  The  country  is  ripe  for  sev- 
eral first-class  phrenologists.  Who  will  go  ? 
We  hope  to  include  Sydney,  a  city  of  65,000, 
Melbourne,  of  over  100,000,  Adelaide,  20,000, 
Victoria,  Bathurst,  Lirerpool,  Maitland,  etc., 
in  our  contemplated  phrenolc^ical  trip 
around  the  world. — Ed.] 


•♦♦♦- 


SCIENCE    ANB   BELIGIOlf. 


REV.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  **  Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geology," 
has  just  delivered  i^  series  of  discourses  on  the 
following  veiy  Important  subjects.  Will  he 
not  consent  to  their  publication?  Here  is  the 
syllabus : 

The  Unitt  of  Religious  Truth  as  derived 
from  Nature,  from  the  Human  Soul,  froni  So- 
ciety and  History,  and  from  the  Bible. 

The  first  topic  is  the  Keality  of  Religion,  its 
universal  necessity,  and  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining its  truth  by  iTiduetum, 

Second— Truths  of  Physical  Science  that  de- 
mand Religion  for  their  solution;  such  as  Law, 
Order,  End,  and  Life.  A  review  of  the  Poei- 
tltism  of  Comte. 


Third— Truths  of  Psychology  that  demand 
Religion  for  their  solution ;— Facts  of  Con- 
sciousness— Intelligence,  Cansaltty,  Morally. 
^A  review  of  the  Materialism  of  Buchner  and 
Huxley. 

Fourth- Truths  in  Society  and  History  that 
demand  Religion  for  their  solution.  The  com- 
munity of  consciousness ;  race-identity,  inter- 
dependence; laws  of  progress;  the  religious 
idea;  solidarity;  retributive  forces.  A  review 
of  Buckle  and  Spencer  on  Sociology. 

Fifth — Hebrew  Monotheism ;  originality  and 
grandeur  of  the  conception;  its  perfect  derel- 
opment  in  Christ ;  the  Bible  as  an  historical 
Religion. 

Sixth— The  Biblical  doctrine  of  God  applied 
as  a  theory  to  the  foregoing  truths  gathered  by 
induction.  He  is  the  Gk>d  of  universal  law  and 
order  and  intelligent  cause;  the  Author  of 
life;  a  moral  ruler;  a  providence  in  History, 
both  guiding  and  retributive.  The  Christian 
theory  meets  all  the  &cts,  and  conducts  man 
to  the  highest  development 

[Trusting  the  author  will  perceive  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  to  the  general  public,  hi 
book  form,  these  most  instructive  lectures,  we 
tender  him  our  thanks  in  advance.] 

4»» 

Ldcfing  Statsmbnts. — ^The  medical  maga- 
2ine  Good  EeaUh  says  that  *'  the  idea  of  this 
and  that  kind  of  food  for  particular  oi^gans, — 
bread  for  the  feet,  potatoes  for  the  hands,  and 
milk  and  fish  for  the  brain, — ^is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  a  modem  ignit  fatmu.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  it  In  facts."    It  says,  frirther: 

"  The  best  and  the  only  safe  way  to  preserve 
the  brain,  and  every  other  oigan  of  the  body, 
is  to  eschew  alcohol  and  all  narcotic  poiacms, 
eat  temperately  of  such  food  as  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  agree  with  the  stomach,  avoid 
late  suppers  and  night-study,  and  sleep  as  ranch 
as  nature  requires.  [Then  comes  the  limping 
part]  We  woul d  also  add,  take  such  medicmes, 
if  necessary,  as  will  cause  the  appropriation 
of  every  element  necessary  to  the  proper  nour* 
ishment  of  every  tissue  and  organ  m  the  body.** 

Here  the  flood-gates  are  opened  to  quackery, 

and  every  one  with  a  sliver  in  his  finger,  a 

cold  in  his  head,  or  a  sty  on  his  eye,  wQl 

"  take  such  medicines  "  as  will,  in  nine  casea 

in  evexy  ten,  only  w>n»  his  condidon.    Think 

of  the  pills,  powders,  bitters,  and  other  drqgs 

and  die-Btuffs  which  are  taken  into  poor,  weak 

human  stomachs  to  torment  the  life  out  of 

them.     And  all  these  "foreign  substances'* 

must  be  digested,  must  enter  into  the  circula- 
tion and  poison  the  blood,  and  raise  the  mis- 
chief with  one's  internal  economy.  "  Give 
physic  to  the  dogs"— if  yon  wish  to  kill  them. 
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MABTELS   OF   MEMORY. 


T^HE  following  examples  of  the  marvels  of 
-'-  memory  would  seem  entirely  incredible,  had 
they  not  been  given  to  ns  upon  the  highest 
authority. 

Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  each  soldier  in 
his  army.  It  is  also  related  of  Themistocles 
that  he  could  cidl  by  name  eveiy  citizen  of 
Athens,  although  the  number  amounted  to 
30,000.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  knew  all 
his  80,000  soldiers  by  their  right  names.  Scipio 
kncfw  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Seneca 
complained  of  old  age  because  he  could  not, 
88  formerly,  repeat  d,000  namee  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read  to  him ;  and  he  stated 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies  300 
unconnected  verses  having  been  recited  by  the 
different  pupils  of  his  preceptor,  he  repeated 
them  in  a  reversed  order,  proceeding  firom  the 
last  to  the  first 

Lord  Granville  could  repeat,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  Kew  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek.  Cooke,  the  tragedian,  is  said  to  have 
oommrtted  to  memory  all  the  contents  of  a 
large  daily  newspaper.  Racine  could  recite  all 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

It  18  said  that  Geoige  III  never  forgot  a 
fiioe  he  had  once  seen,  nor  a  name  he  had  ever 
heard.  Mimndola  would  commit  to  memory 
the  contents  t>f  a  book  by  reading  it  three  times, 
and  could  frequently  repeat  the  words  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Thomas  Cranmer 
committed  to  memory,  in  three  months,  an  en- 
tire translation  of  the  Bible.  Euler,  the  math- 
ematician, could  repeat  the  JEneid ;  and  Leib- 
nitz, when  an  old  man,  could  recite  the  whole 
of  Virgil,  word  for  word. 

It  18  said  that  Bossuet  could  repeat'  not  only 
the  whole  Bible,  but  all  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  besides  many  other  works. 

Mozart  had  a  wonderfril  memory  of  musical 
sounds.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of 
-Holy  Week.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
went  to  the  SIstine  Chapel  to  hear  the  famous 
Jfiierviv  of  Allegrl.  Being  aware  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  take  or  give  a  copy  of  this  re- 
nowned piece  of  music,  Mozart  placed  himself 
in  a  comer,  and  gave  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  music,  and  on  leaving  the  church  noted 
down  the  entire  piece.  A  few  days  afterward 
he  heard  it  a  second  time,  and  following  the 
music  with  his  own  copy  in  his  hand,  satisfied 
himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  memory.  The 
next  day  he  sang  the  Miterere  at  a  concert,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  harpsichord ;  and 


the  performance  produced  such  a  sensation  in 
Rome,  that  Pope  Clement  XIV.  requested  that 
this  musical  prodigy  should  be  presented  to 
him  at  once. — OUvtr  Optufs  Mdgcunns. 

[A  good  memory  depends  on  the  following 
conditions,  namely:  good  health,  well-devel- 
oped intellectual  faculties,  a  clear,  susceptible 
mind,  self-reliance,  and  the  power  of  concen- 
tration. A  poor  memory,  while  it  may  be 
owing  to  undeveloped  faculties,  is  usually  the 
result  of  physical  weakness  induced  by  gor- 
mandizing or  dissipation.  Smoking,  chewing, 
or  snuffing  tobacco ;  drinking  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, strong  tea  and  coffee ;  taking  much  med- 
icine ;  exhaustion  from  excesses,  and  bad  per- 
sonal habits ;  and  going  without  sufficient  sleep, 
are  among  the  (dilef  causes  of  weak  memory.] 


■^•^ 


THE    SALMON. 


THE  salmon  is  a  native  of  nearly  all  rivers 
the  water  of  which  is  clear  and  cold,  and 
which  empty  into  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Within  the  past  twenty-five 
years  this  fish  has  diminished  greatly  in 
numbers  here,  and  the  cause  of  this  dimi- 
nution is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  its  hav- 
ing been  fished  for  too  much  in  the  spawning 
season;  besides,  in  many  of  the  streams 
where  salmon  was  once  abundant,  dams 
have  been  built,  which  serve  to  keep  it  from 
its  customary  habitat. 

The  salmon,  like  several  other  species  of 
fish,  possesses  the  home  sentiment  in  a  mark- 
ed degree.  Ko  matter  how  much  it  may 
wander,  it  will  return  to  the  same  river,  to 
its  old  spawning  ground,  in  the  season  of 
procreation.  It  will  go  out  of  its  river,  and' 
swim  perhaps  all  over  the  ocean,  and  after- 
ward return  to  the  same  river.  It  does  not 
matter  how  much  storm  or  turbid  water  it 
may  be  obliged  to  pass  through  when  on  the 
return  voyage,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
see  clearly  a  foot  in  front  of  him,  he  steers 
surely  for  his  old  home.  The  bottom  of  all 
rivers  and  creeks  that  have  water  adapted  to 
salmon  is  dotted  with  springs;  and  these 
fish  spawn  and  hatch  wherever  they  find 
springy  bottom,  particularly  at  the  heads  of 
Streams.  The  impression  is  prevalent,  that 
salmon  spawn  and  hatch  anywhere,  for  the 
reason  thai  they  are  seen  during  the  breeding 
season  in  many  different  parts  of  the  river; 
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but  the  fact  is,  they  do  not  spawn  in  any 
place  unless  there  is  a  spring  close  by  or 
immediately  beneath.  I  think  the  reason 
that  salmon  spawn  near  a  spring  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  if  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  a 
part  of  the  stream  which  was  free  from 
springy  bottom,  many  of  them  would  become 
buried  in  sediment  and  not  hatch  out ;  but 
being  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  or  over 
springy  bottom,  they  are  kept  clear  from 
sediment  by  the  upward  burst  of  the  water. 
In  the  great  lakes  the  salmon  appears  to  be 
strictly  a  shore  fish,  and  has  never  been 
caught  more  than  sixty  rods  from  the  shore, 
except  in  very  rare  instances. 

The  disappearance  of  salmon  from  our  riv- 
ers is  due  to  the  prevalent  use  of  trap  and 
pond  nets  Lake  Ontario  in  1837  was  well 
stocked  with  salmon.  They  were  so  plenty 
that  they  were  sold  at  five  dollars  a  hundred. 
In  1840  a  trap  net  was  sent  to  Canada  from 
Scotland,  and  set  at  Bond  Head  by  one  Wm. 
Stroger ;  it  was  a  certain  catch  for  salmon, 
and  in  a  little  while  its  efficiency  became 
well  known  not  only  on  the  Canada  side, 
but  also  on  the  American  side,  although 
Stroger  kept  the  nature  of  the  trap  a  secret 
for  a  year.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  became 
known  how  the  trap  was  made,  everybody 
adopted  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  teemed 
with  trap  nets  to  the  great  destruction  of  fish. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  family  of  sal- 
mon that  spent  their  summers  in  Lake  Ontario 
were  gobbled  up  by  these  traps  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  and  fishermen  wondered  what 
had  become  of  the  fish.  It  would  be  well 
for  me  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the 
•  salmon  has  its  roaming  ground  as  well  as  its 
spawning  ground,  and  is  just  as  regular  in  its 
visits  to  one  as  to  the  other ;  hence  the  like- 
lihood of  all  the  fish  being  caught  by  those 
fishermen  who  know  their  haunts. 

By  the  application  of  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  fish  culture  our  waters  can  be  restocked 
with  salmon,  and  so  the  good  old  times  of 
good  fish  plenty  and  cheap  may  be  recovered. 
Should  one  thousandth  part  of  the  money 
expended  in  agriculture  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  fish  by  artificial  breeding,  our 
interior  waters  would  soon  be  full.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  however,  as  overstocking  with 
fish.  A  stream  becomes  overstocked  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  feed  in  it  for  the  use 


of  its  finny  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  case  of 
salmon,  however,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
overstock  a  river  or  creek,  on  account  of  that 
fish's  habit  of  spending  only  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  it,  and  while  in  fresh  water  it  does 
not  eat  anything.  With  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, I  have  never  seen  any  kind  of  feed  in  a 
salmon  caught  in  fresh  water.  I  am  of  the 
ojpinion  that  salmon  can  be  raised  in  fresh 
water,  and  be  made  to  weigh  eight  or  tea 
pounds ;  and  I  also  think  that  many  kinds  of 
salt-water  fish  can  be  acclimated  to  fresh 
water ;  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  should  be 
tried.  Fish  want  salt  water  while  they  are 
in  fresh- water  streams,  and  they  can  find  it 
in  plenty  at  various  points,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  salt  springs  in  all  our  lakes 
bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.  One  thing 
more.  Salmon  is  the  smallest  feeder  of  tlie 
whole  fish  family;  its  stomach  is  not  one 
tenth  the  size  of  a  salmon-trout  of  the  same 
dimensions.  When  it  enters  fresh  water  it 
begins  to  lose  flesh,  and  becomes  very  thin 
and  spare  before  it  returns  to  its  salt-watw 
haunts.  In  the  matter  of  artificial  prodiiD- 
tion,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
this,  that  salmon  are  bred  artificially,  and 
taken  care  of  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
brook-trout.  bbth  grrbn. 


The  LotmviLLB  Bridge. — The  great  rail- 
way bridge  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  Louisville, 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its 
total  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  one 
and  one-half  million  of  dollars.  The  length 
of  the  bridge  is  5,200  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile. 
It  is  supported  by  twenty-five  massive  piers. 
The  longest  span  is  over  the  middle  chnte, 
and  is  370  feet  At  this  point  the  bridge  is 
90i  feet  above  low-water  mark.  There  is  a 
draw-bridge  over  the  canal  of  1144  feet  clear 
span.  The  grade  from  the  Kentucky  aide  is 
82  feet  to  the  mile,  the  grade  on  the  Indiana 
side  being  nearly  79  feet  A  long  and  heavy 
embankment  is  necessary  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  that  is  nearly  done.  This 
bridge,  in  addition  to  its  railroad  uses,  is 
built  for  street  cars  and  wagons,  the  suppo- 
sition being  that  at  certain  times  of  the  day 
the  railroad  trains  will  occupy  the  bridge^* 
only  one-eighth  of  the  twenty-four  hours — 
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leaving  it  free  the  rest  of  the  time  for  ordi- 
nary travel.  The  estimates  of  this  grand 
structure  tell  the  story  of  what  it  is.  The 
masonry  cost  $476,952 ;  the  iron  superstruct- 
ure, $776,090 — ^the  whole  cost  amounting  to 
$1,600,000. 

4»» 


HELP   YOURSELF. 


WE  place  little  faith  in  the  genius  which 
expires  without  action.  The  poet  may 
lament  his  fate  in  sorrowing  numbers;  the 
philosopher  must  pity  both  genius  and  poet. 
One  mi^ht  as  well  talk  of  a  nightingale  living 
a  long  life  without  singing,  or  a  lark  not  greet- 
ing the  mom.  The  music  is  in  them,  and 
will  out,  in  spite  of  cage  or  bars,  and  can 
only  be  extinguished  with  life.  Boy  at  the 
plow,  imagining  yourself  a  dwarfed  Shak- 
speare,  think  of  Bums  singing  a  song  while 
tugging  the  furrow,  just  as  you  are,  which 
vibrated  human  hearts  round  the  world.  The 
secret  of  his  success  was  that  he  was  Bums. 
There  are  none  like  him,  and  none  need  ex- 
pect to  be,  not  even  dedre  to  be.  The  world 
bates  duplicates ;  the  last  it  always  considers 
A  caricature.  Bums'  age  wanted  a  Bums, 
and  he  came.  Our  age  desires  different  de- 
velopments, and  if  you  are  the  one  called,  be 
assured  you  will  not  die  unwanted.  This 
view  of  man's  mission  is  liable  to  abuse. 
Believing  that  we  are  wholly  creatures  of 
drcumstance,  we  idly  remain  awaiting  the 
issue,  waiting  for  a  summons  to  take  some 
great  position.  When  thus  benighted,  we 
should  consider  that  we  are  ourselves  the 
greatest  circumstance  of  our  existence,  and 
cor  own  activity  and  energy  must  eam  the 
place  we  desire.  The  French  Revolution 
might  have  passed,  and  never  called  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  had  he  not,  educated  in 
its  spirit,  seized  with  masterly  grasp  the  eon- 
tto\  of  its  discordant  elements. 

Cincinnatus  may  be  called  from  the  plow 
to  the  dictatorship  of  an  empire ;  but  never, 
had  he  not,  by  a  long  service,  already  shown 
his  masterly  genius  for  command.  Such 
great  turns  of  fortune  never  overtake  the  un- 
prepared and  waiting  drones.  They  may 
wait  to  the  day  of  doom,  and  wait  till  ^  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  ^  and  for* 
tone  is  the  helper  of  the  energetic. 


The  individual  may  bide  his  time,  gather- 
ing strength  and  preparing,  only  biding  that 
he  may  be  prepared  in  season  to  grasp  the 
first  opportunity  he  is  "  lord  of;  *'  then  he 
makep  a  mark  wide  and  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  as  the  path  of  an  avalanche. 
See  how  it  is  with  that  Through  the  long 
winter  days  it  rests  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
day  by  day  the  snow  falls,  adding  flake  to 
flake ;  and  the  sleet  and  rain  congeal  to  its 
surface,  still  it  reposes,  grasping  the  rocky 
brow  with  tighter  hand,  and  amid  tempests 
and  clouds  remaining.  Spring  comes,  and 
the  breath  of  summer  warms  the  mount- 
ain. Then  it  is  ready  for  the  dreadful  leap, 
for  which  all  winter  has  been  preparing,  and 
with  a  thtmdering  crash,  reaching  from  chasm 
to  chasm,  and  rolling  in  dying  accents  from 
crag  to  crag,  it  rushes  to  the  plain.  Gen- 
erations of  men  unnumbered  will  behold  its 
deep  furrow,  almost  cleaving  the  mountain 
in  twain.  Had  it  not  waited  until  prepared, 
had  it  fallen  piece  by  piece,  had  it  otherwise 
than  thrown  all  the  accumulated  force  of  a 
year  into  the  effort,  the  flrst  grasses  of  spring 
would  have  obliterated  its  path.  So  it  is 
with  the  efforts  of  men.  They  can  waste 
their  energies  in  fruitless  efforts;  they  can 
waste  in  idle  waiting ;  they  can,  by  husband- 
ing their  strength  till  the  proper  time,  shatter 
the  world,  and  obtain  the  homage  of  genera- 
tions they  have  benefited. 

The  old  adage  "  Seize  time  by  the  forelock, " 
should  read.  Seize  circumstances  by  the  fore- 
lock. Make  the  most  of  your  surroundings, 
using  them  for  stepping-stones  to  something 
higher.  Never  impatient,  never  content,  act- 
ive ever. — Bkodkange. 


-♦♦♦^ 


A  Hafpt  Bot.— "  I  say,  boy,  why  do  you 
whistle  so  gaily?" 

**  Because  Tm  so  happy,  mister.*' 

**  What  makes  yon  so  happy  ?  '* 

'*  'Cause  I've  got  a  new  shirt ;  look  a-here ; 
ain't  it  nice  ?  " 

'*  It  don't  look  very  new.  What  is  it  made 
of?" 

^  Why,  'Us  new,  'cause  mam  made  it  yes- 
terday out  of  dad's  old  'un  1 " 

"  And  what  was  dad's  old  'un  made  of?  " 

"  Why,  one  of  granny's  old  sheets,  what  her 
mam  give  her." 
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LONDON  BEGGARa 


THERE  is  no  oity  in  the  world  where  begging 
is  80  thoroughly  reduced  to  an  art  ae  in  the 
British  metropolis,  London.  That  great  and 
ancient  capital,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  expert  cracksmen  and  pickpockets  who 
now  practice  among  us,  has  not  yet,  the  Fates 
be  praised,  furnished  us  with  a  supply  of  its 
professional  beggars.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
they  could  thrive  here  as  in  their  native  haunto. 
The  American  people  are  too  active,  there  is 
too  much  business  bustle,  laziness  is  so  much 
condemned,  that  the  vagabond  who  might 
grow  fat  on  London  benevolence  would  have  to 
turn  his  peculiar  talents  to  some  other  account, 
if  he  would  keep  life  and  soul  together  here. 

The  London  beggar  in  the  olden  time,  if  we 
may  Judge  from  what  we  gather  from  Booke 
earlier  writers,  was  simply  a  lazy,  droning,  and 
groveling  creature,  but  otherwise  harmless. 
A  really  impudenj;  beggar  was  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  albeit  the  truncheon  of  the  M.P.  was 
unknown,  and  the  custodians  of  the  public 
peace  few  and  far  between. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  a  farthing  was 
looked  upon  as  a  handsome  alms,  and  was  gen- 
erally given  with  some  such  remark  as  "  Better 
times  to  you,"  or,  "  May  your  ftst  be  short," 
while  the  young  bloods  of  the  period,  whose 
charity  was  as  ext^iMve  as  their  chivalry, 
would  crack  a  Joke  with  the  mendicant  and 
expect  in  return  some  good-natured  repartee. 

The  "  How  now,  varlet ! "  and  "  Out  upon  you 
for  a  knave!"  which,  according  to  the  inde- 
fatigable novelist  '*  James,"  were  the  addresses 
commonly  used  by  a  superior  to  an  tuferior, 
in  a  sort  of  Jocular  strain,  would  not  be  quite 
so  well  received  by  the  professional  beggar  of 
these  times  as  they  were  by  those  who  carried 
on  their  trade  centuries  ago. 

When  men  beg  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whatever  may  be  bestowed  in  charity  is  ex- 
tended and  received  generally  in  silence.  By 
the  donor,  the  act  of  giving  is  considered  a 
simple  duty,  while  the  recipient  takes  the  offer- 
ing as  a  right  However  much  ibis  may  ap- 
pear unmannerly  and  ungracious,  it  neverthe- 
less closely  approaches  the  &ct 


The  lame  b^gar  of  London  is  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  parks  and  public  gardens,  unlets 
he  be,  or  would  appear  to  be,  a  sailor  '*  on  hia 
beam  ends,"  when  he  generaUy  sdects  the  step 
of  some  coBspicuoos  residence  or  public  bcdhi- 
ing. 

Considering  his  real  or  apparent  hifinnitiea, 
as  the  case  may  be— for  it  is  no  pncammon 
thing  to  meet  with  those  who  are  perfectly 
sound  in  limb,  but  whose  make-up  is  admir- 
ably deceptive — the  lame  beggar  of  the  paife^ 
frx)m  long  practice,  acquires  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, and  he  will  hop  off  the  wooden  or  iron 
bench,  which  is  selected  with  a  carefbl  r^ard 
to  its  conspicnousness,  and  ^  dot  and  go  one** 
at  a  marvelous  speed  after  a  solitary  lady 
whose  appearance  may  denote,  to  his  skillful 
eye,  that  she  would  rather  give  a  shilling  to  be 
i^one  than  be  honored  with  the  temporary  and 
equivocal  oompani(»ifihip  of  the  hobbling  sup- 
plicant 

These  feUows  know  precisely  in  what  maa- 
ner  to  approach  their  victims,  from  their  dre« 
and  manner.  Their  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  immense.  Let  a  shrewd,  practical  man 
of  the  world  approach,  or  one  who  has  his  life- 
time mentally  reversed  the  proverb  ^  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  they  will 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  move  their  hands  to 
their  forelocks.  To  seek  alms  firom  such  as 
these,  they  feel  intuitively  would  be  but  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  But  let  a  good-natored- 
looking  individual  draw  near,  and  the  lame  b^ 
gar  is  by  his  side  in  a  twinkling,  cap  in  hand,  and 
almost  obstructing  his  progress,  for  how  could 
that  timid-looking  and  benevotoit-browed  man 
have  the  heart  to  thrust  a  "  poor  cripple  "  from 
his  path?  His  ^  Help  a  poor  cripple,  gentle- 
man, sir,"  for  such  is  the  stereotyped  address 
to  the  unsophisticated,  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
bring  him  a  copper,  for  which  he  will  return  a 
"  thankee."  But  would  the  donor  have  a  bless- 
ing in  return  for  his  charity,  he  must  purchase 
it  with  silver,  when  the  benediction  "  God  bless 
yer  honor  thankee  kindly  gen'l'man  sir,"  all 
in  one  breath,  will  follow  the  donor,  who 
doubtless  goes  his  way  with  a  lighter  heart  and 
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a  freer  step,  belierixig,  in  his  innocence,  that  he 
has  possibly  saved  some  poor  fellow-creatore 
from  want  If  the  aforesaid  address  be  not 
successful,  the  pitiful  cry,  **  I  ain't  broke  m'  fast 
for  two  days,"  will  generally  have  its  desired 
effect 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  onslaught 
of  this  peculiar  class,  whose  extraordinary  ao- 
tivity  may  well  lead  one  to  believe  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  simply  '*  make-ups." 

The  writer  remembers  coming  upon  one  of 
these  individuals  while  crossing  Hyde  Park 
some  three  years  ago.  He  attempted  to  dodge 
the  man — who  was  sitting  on  a  wooden  bench 
at  the  edge  of  the  gravel  walk—by  making  a 
slight  detour  on  the  grass  and  quickening  his 
paceu  But  the  attempt  was  vain.  In  three  or 
four  gigantic  bounds,  using  his  crutch  as  a 
stilt,  the  "helpless  cripple"  was  by  his  side. 
He  seemed  to  make  a  semi-circular  swoop  upon 
the  writer,  who  was  only  protected  from  im- 
pudent importunity  by  the  unexpected  advent 
of  the  British  beggar's  inveterate  foe,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Metropolitan  police. 

The  sailor  beggar  is  generally  scrupulously 
dean,  however  mean  his  attire,  and  his  glazed 
hat  18  seldom  doffed  in  vain.  He  is  rarely  un- 
civil, but  when  he  does  let  loose  his  vocabu- 
lary, his  selections  are  by  no  means  choice,  and 
are  not  to  be  discovered  either  in  Webster  or 
Walker.  If  Jack  imagines  he  detects  a  pious 
individual,  he  will  vouchsafe  a  blessing,  such 
as  '^  May  Heaven  bless  your  honor  1 "  without 
pajrment  in  advance ;  but  woe  be  to  him  or  her 
who  is  not  prepared  with  the  C.  O.  D.,  for  Jack 
reserves  unto  himself  the  right  of  a  codicil, 
which — Uke  the  "  and  never  overtake  yez  "  of 
the  disappointed  Irishman  who  had  ventured 
a  "May  Heaven's  blessing  follow  yez"  on 
credit — ^is  not  of  a  complimentary  nature,  nor 
i^grecoble  to  ears  polite. 

There  is  one  particular  class  of  beggars  who 
may  be  styled  the  *'  able-bodied  "  mendicants. 
They  prey  upon  young  girls  and  feeble  aod  timid 
women  principally,  for  men  give  not  to  such 
sturdy  rogues.  They  not  uni^uently  cany  a 
short  stick  or  club,  and  their  greatest  dodge  is 
to  waylay  ladies  at  coiners,  start  out  upon 
them  frt)m  a  dark  alley,  or  rise  suddenly  from 
a  shadowed  doorway  with  an  appeal— which 
sounds  to  the  terrified  female  like  a  threat— for 
help,—**  Tm  starving,  lady,"  "  Give  us  a  shil- 
Img  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,"  being  their  gen- 
fXdX  criesL 

Of  the  blind  beggars,  there  is  the  decayed 
gentleman,  who  is  to  be  found  in  asuit  of  black, 
with  a  neat  studded  shirt-front  and  long  white 


cuffs,  and  a  black-and-white  comforter  if  it  be 
winter  time,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  Black- 
friars,  London,  or  Westminster  Bridge.  He 
utters  not  a  word,  but  bis  poor  glazed  eyeballs 
tell  too  plainly  the  tale  of  his  infirmity.  He  is 
no  impostor  at  least,  only  the  unfortunate  tool 
and  victim  of  unnatural  relatives. 

Then  there  is  the  burly  red-faced  beggar  who 
walks  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  principally. 
He  is  pock-marked,  and  labeled  **  I  am  blind." 
A  fkitbful  and  intelligent  poodle  carries  a  small 
wicker  basket  for  the  reception  of  voluntary 
contributions.  An  occasional  tap  from  his 
master's  stick  when  he  is  not  attending  to  his 
duties,  or  is  wistfully  watching  the  gambols  of 
vagrant  dogs,  denotes  that  if  the  man  be  blindi 
his  other  faculties  are  immensely  keen. 

Again,  there  is  the  little  fellow  who  knows 
every  street,  alley,  and  door-step  of  the  West 
End  as  well  as  and  perhaps  better  than  meet 
of  the  residents  who  are  blessed  with  sight 
He  may  be  seen  frequently  near  the  Oxford 
Circus  and  Pantheon.  He  does  not  ask  alms, 
nor  is  he  labeled,  but  his  quivering  eyelids, 
and  the  t%p,  tap,  tap  of  his  heavy  cane,  say  as 
plainly  as  words  could  ask  it,  **  Pity  the 
blind." 

We  have  not  attempted  here  to  do  more  than 
present  a  few  types  of  the  London  beggars,  for 
their  histories  could  not  be  encompassed  prop- 
erly 'm  a  quarto  volume.  Those  that  we  have 
touched  on  will  be  well  recognized  by  persons 
who  have  visited  the  city  wherein  they  ply 
their  avocation. 

The  "  dodges "  of  the  professional  beggars 
alone  would,  if  they  were  explained,  fill  an  or- 
dinary-sized book*.  Women  practice  the  most 
fearf^A  barbarities  on  children  in  order  to  rob 
them  of  their  health  and  make  the  tears  flow, 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  charitable.  There  is  one  instance, 
to  which  the  writer  may  refer  in  conclusion, 
where  the  barbarity  of  a  female  b^gar  eclipsed 
that  of  the  most  **  untutored  savage,"  or  the 
atrocities  of  a  Sepoy. 

A  woman  sat  on  a  door-step  in  the  Edgeware 
Road— it  is  but  a  few  years  sgo— during  the 
busiest  part  of  each  day,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  This  little  creature's  eyes  were  band- 
aged, and  its  cries  were  heart-rending.  Every 
mother's  heart  felt  ibr  **that  poor  woman" 
with  her  blmd  child,  and  she  reaped  a  rich 
harvest 

At  length,  prompted  possibly  by  curiosity, 
or  it  may  have  been  by  certain  suspicions  that 
had  been  excited  in  his  ndnd,  a  policeman  de- 
sired to  remoye  the  bandage  from  the  child's 
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eyes.  Its  screams  were  becoming  louder  and 
louder ;  but  the  mother,  as  she  called  herself, 
resisted  the  attempt,  tooth  and  nail.  The  H.P. 
was  not  to  be  thwarted,  however,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  the  bandage  was  removed.  In- 
credulous though  it  may  appear,  this  terrible 


creature,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  had  placed 
beneath  this  bandage — ^whatdo  yoa  think?— 
*  two  or  three  huge  black  beetles,  which  were 
slowly  eating  away  the  light  of  the  martyred 
child's  eyes !  What  fiend  could  have  invented 
torture  more  horrible  ?  A.  MontfiM, 


4S» 

IS  IT  SAFE  FOR  WOMEN  TO  APPEAR  ALONE  IN  PUBLIC  ? 


SOME  time  since  I  had  my  indignation 
aroused  by  an  article  in  the  B(mnd  Table^ 
which  contained  a  long  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  was  improper  and  unsafe 
for  women  to  visit,  alone,  public  places  of 
amusement,  to  travel  **  unprotected,"  to  ride  in 
our  city  cars,  or  even  walk  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight 

I  have  long  been  fully  convinced  that  but 
one  of  two  ways  can  be  the  right  one  concern- 
ing women,  and  that  one  must  ultimately  be 
adopted:  either  the  Turkish  social  system  is 
correct,  and  women  should  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  public  places,  or  else  they  should 
be  allowed  unquestioned  personal  freedom  as 
human  beings.  Now,  being  myself  a  woman, 
and  having  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  harem,  I  claim  my  right,  as  a  hu: 
man  being,  with  an  independent  will  of  my 
own,  to  come  and  go  when  I  choose  and  where 
I  choose. 

The  editor  of  the  late  B(mnd  TcMe  may  have 
a  right  to  speak  fh>m  his  own  instincts,  and  tell 
the  world  how  Tie  IwiMdf  treats  women  when 
he  finds  them  alone  and  unprotected ;  but  we 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  nien  will  challenge 
his  right  to  speak  for  them. 

However,  one  woman's  actual  experience  is 
worth  more  than  the  speculations  of  a  score 
of  men ;  and  this  is  mine  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  For  years  my  business  interests  fre- 
quently compelled  me  to  be  out  late  of  an  even- 
ing, and  I  became  accustomed  to  walk  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city,  "  unprotected,"  yet 
without  thought  of  fear,  and  always  unmolest- 
ed. I  have  walked  squares  in  Philadelphia  at 
midnight,  through  streets  where  one  might 
look  for  insult,  if  anywhere.  Just  as  safely  as  in 
broad  daylight  I  am  a  frequent  rider  in  the 
city  cars,  and  find  them  as  safe  as  the  pave- 
ment I  have  traveled  many  times  alone  on 
the  railroad  through  different  portions  of  the 
country,  and  have  yet  the  first  unpleasant  oc- 
currence to  meet  In  the  course  of  my  travels 
i  have  found  many  gtMoiMn^  and  if  there  were 
others  on  board  who  were  not,  they  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  attracted  by  me.  I  have  been 


in  ofiBces  where  I  was  the  only  woman,  not 
only  during  the  day,  but  late  into  the  night, 
and  must  still  add  my  testimony  that  I  have 
met  uniform  courtesy,  added  to  a  manifested 
avoidance  of  anything  that  might  annoy  m 
offend.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  no  rare  occur- 
rence for  me  to  go  to  the  theater  alone  at  nighty 
but  instead  of  ushers  displaying  special  rude- 
ness, as  the  Bffwnd  Table  editor  assures  women 
they  are  certain  to  do  on  such  an  opportunity, 
I  have  to  thank  them  for  their  kindnesses  U> 
me,  and  have  no  doubt  I  often  fared  better  in 
the  way  of  a  seat  than  I  would  have  done  if 
my  husband  had  accompanied  me  to  look  after 
my  interests. 

But,  reviewing  my  experience  in  my  own 
mind,  I  thought  to  myself,  **  You  are  a  plain, 
unattractive  body,  and  for  that  very  reason 
exempt  from  the  annoyances  that  may  befall 
others."  So  I  called  a  friend  in  consultation— 
a  lady  of  pleasing  personal  appearance  and 
most  engaging  manners— one  who  at  once  pre- 
possesses every  stranger  in  her  favor.  I  knew 
that  she  had  exercised  a  freedom  equal  to  mine, 
while  her  experience  was  even  more  extended. 
She  has  traveled  alone  thousands  of  miles,  by 
car  and  steamboat,  both  in  the  North  and 
South,  and  never  hesitates  to  go  anywhere,  or 
do  anything  she  really  desires,  through  fbar  of 
Mrs.  Grundy. 

So  we  two  met  in  conclave  and  gave  the 
subject  a  thorough  discussion,  with  one  of  the 
offending  sex  for  an  audience.    Said  she : 

"  My  father  tau^t  me,  when  I  was  young, 
to  go  quietly  along  the  street,  never  to  indulge 
in  loud  talk  or  laughter,  never  to  stare  at 
passers  or  by-standers,  nor  to  be  constantly 
straining  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  an  impertinent 
look  or  comment  I  have  followed  this  advice, 
and  if  people  stare  at  me,  I  do  not  see  them ; 
if  they  make  insulting  or  unpleasant  remarks, 
I  do  not  hear  them.  So,  whether  they  do  or 
not,  I  think  and  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
am  not  hurt  I  believe,"  she  added, "  that  it  is 
this  f^r,  or  pretended  fear  of  insult,  that  most 
often  incites  it  If  a  woman  expects  to  be  hi- 
sulted,  her  manner  generally  shows  it,  and 
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there  are  men  geneioDB  enoQgli  not  to  wish  to 
see  her  disappointed.  It  is  in  a  perfect  self- 
forgetfalneBB  and  a  total  ahsence  of  fear'  a 
woman  finds  her  best  safeguard." 

I  remarked  that  the  writer  of  the  BmnA 
TatiU  article  liyed  in  New  York,  and  possibly 
that  Sodom  among  cities  might  be  essentially 
different  fix>m  oar  own  quiet  Quaker  town. 

•*I  have/*  she  said,  "been  in  New  York 
alone  and  a  perfect  stranger.  I  have  had  deal- 
ings with  ferry-men,  hack-men,  baggage-men, 
hotel  cleiks.  I  have  traveled  up  and  down 
the  principal  streets,  visited  art  galleries  and 
otiier  places  of  interest,  explored  Central  Park, 
and  found  always  the  same  courtesy — always 
the  same  fi-eedom  fi*om  insult" 

So  New  York  stood  acquitted  of  any  espedal 
wickedness. 

**  But  how  about  attending  pubUc  places  of 
amusement  f"  I  asked. 

'*  I  am  alone  in  this  city,  with  only  my  mother 
and  sister  with  me.  I  have  no  brother  here— 
no  cousin.  There  is  no  man  upon  whom  I 
have  the  slightest  claim  to  pay  my  expenses, 
and  see  me  safely  to  and  from  such  places.  So 
when  I  wish  to  go  to  theater,  concert,  or  opera, 
and  feel  that  I  can  afford  it,  I  shall  not  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  my  mother  or  sister,  and 
go  a»  independently  as  if  I  were  a  man.  And  I 
never  yet  have  met  any  annoyance,  and  never 
expect  to." 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  real  lady  carries  that  in 
her  demeanor — in  her  very  presence—which 
turns  every  man  who  comes  in  contact  with 
her,  unless  he  be  a  brute,  into  a  gentleman  for 
the  time  being.  I  think  aU  Americans,  whe- 
ther of  high  or  low  degree,  have  an  instinctive 
cfaivaliy  that  not  only  prevents  them  from  an- 
noying a  woman,  but  leads  them  to  become 
her  impromptu  protector  when  they  see  her 
annoyed.  And  the  woman  who  dispenses 
with  the  one  conventional  protector  is  paying 
the  highest  compliment  possible  to  the  sex, 
saying  as  plainly  as  actions  can  say :  "  I  do  not 
fear  you,  for  I  Imow  that  I  can  trust  you ;  and 
I  know  that  if  I  am  in  danger  I  will  find  a 
hundred  protectors  who  wiU  see  me  suffer  no 
harm." 

While  we  see  men  bear  so  patiently  the  ar- 
rogance and  assumption  of  many  women  who 
take  the  courtesies  that  the  stronger  sex  pay 
to  the  weaker  as  their  right,  without  a  word  or 
look  of  gratitude,  we  feel  sure  they  can  endure 
the  modest  independence  of  a  true  woman 
who  never  asks  for  help  except  she  needs  it, 
and  then  always  gracefully  receives  it  and 
giatefiiUy  acknowledges  it 


Any  woman  whose  experience  is  largely  the 
reverse  of  mine  and  my  friend's,  I  can  not  help 
settmg  down  as  possessing  a  strongly  prurient 
imagination,  in  being  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  annoyances,  and  fSs,ncying  insults  where 
perhaps  none  were  Intended ;  or  else  that  there 
be  something  peculiar  in  her  mien  and  behavior 
to  attract  the  evil-disposed.  She,  at  least, 
must  be  lacking  the  essentials  of  ladyhood. 

And  here  permit  me  to  say  that  Uie  experi- 
ences which  some  literary  ladies  have  taken 
such  great  care  to  spread  before  the  world, 
touching  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals 
who  control  editorial  positions,  must  be  excep- 
tional. I  cfin  never  believe  that  any  responsi- 
ble editor  in  this  country  would  so  &r  foi^t 
his  manhood— to  say  nothing  of  his  mother — 
as  to  insult  an  unprotected  fomale,  or  to  place 
himself  at  such  a  sure  disadvantage  as  to 
make  disgraceful  overtures,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  indignantly  repelled.  Our  editors 
are  neither  demons  nor  fools,  whatever  else 
they  may  be ;  and  any  editor  In  any  civilized 
American  city  who  would  so  disgrace  his 
profession  as  to  insult  a  virtuous  and  modest 
woman,  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  his 
position  for  a  day. 

I  do  not  expoDt  to  find  all  men  saints,  but  I 
am  certain  that  they  are  not  all  satyrs.    There 
are  brutes  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the. 
world  who  have  no  reverence  for  either  Gk)^ 
or  humanity,  and  if  a  woman  is  unfortunal» 
enough  to  meet  one  occasionally,  let  her  cod- 
sole  herself  with  the  thought  tiiat  it  is  oo-l^ 
once  in  awhile;  and  if  his  mother,  sisters-,,  or  • 
wife  must  endure  his  daily  brutality,  wh^ch; , 
of  course,  in  the  "  sanctity"  of  domestic  Bfoha^ 
is  privileged  to  make  fkr  more  outrageouathan^ 
he  dare  do  in  public,  it  will  not  serioui^in*  ■ 
Jure  her  for  the  once. 

There  are,  in  these  cases,  a  convenient  blinds  • 
ness  and  deafhess  that  become  a  most  hnpene*< 
trable  shield.  It  must  be  a  persistent  maai 
indeed  who  will  continue  annoyances  and  in* . 
suits  which  only  rebound  to  him,  without  mak^  - 
ing  any  impression  on  his  intended  vibtims. 

I  believe  if  women  really  want  theit>^reedom  > 
in  these  matters,  there  is  scarcely  any  obstackf 
in  their  way  to  prevent  their  taking  it    Only 
let  them,  on  all  occasions,  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  ladies,  and  behave  as  such.     Let 
there  be  no  assuming  of  masculine  mannora 
along  with  masculine  liberty ;  and-^though  of 
course  I  can  not  speak  of  foreign  countries  from 
actual  experience— I  believe  tliey  may  travel : 
alone  from  one  end  of  civfRzation  to  the  other  >- 
with  perfect  unpunity.        Mt9^  JS:\B.  Dvfy. . 
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MY  BROTHER  TOM  AND  HIS  BOYS. 


T^OM  i8  a  useM  member  of  society.  He  is  an 
-^  elder  in  the  ohnrch,  an  officer  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school, a  regular  and  active  attendant 
^pon  the  prayer-meeting  and  other  meetings 
of  the  church  and  society,  and  is,  withal,  a  yeiy 
successful  business  man.  He  provides  well 
for  his  &mily,  and  orders  his  household,  in  all 
respects,  with  suitable  dignity  and  decorum. 
He  is  certainly  no  grumbler,  and  I  doubt  if 
his  children  ever  listened  to  an  unkind  or 
really  impatient  word  from  him.  His  boys  are 
remarkably  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  They 
sit  up  stndght,  and  appear  to  pay  good  atten- 
tion to  the  sermon  every  Sunday  morning;  I 
believe  they  always  learn  their  Sunday-school 
lesson  (I  have  ofte«i  heard  their  mother  tell  them 
that  their  &ther  would  be  greatly  displeased 
with  them  if  they  did  not),  and  every  mommg 
and  evening  are  gathered  around  the  £Eunily 
altar,  and  are  repeatedly  reminded  to  say  thehr 
prayers  when  they  go  to  bed.  I  suppose  not 
one  of  them  ever  knew  in  his  life  what  it  was 
to  be  hungry,  except  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
a  wholesome  appetite,  which  never  seems  to 
forsake,  even  for  the  first  hour  after  dinner,  a 
healthy  boy.  Not  one  of  them  ever  felt  the 
sensation  of  cold,  except  that  comfortable  one 
experienced  by  the  well-clad  lad  on  his  skates 
or  his  sled,  in  the  stimulating  air  of  our  North- 
em  climate.  Yet  I  protest  that  Tom  neglects 
his  family,  tyiimnaUcdOy^  habUuaUi^l  believe 
mckedlp. 

He  works  hard  every  working-day,  and 
comes  home  to  eat  his  supper,  read  his  news- 
paper, and  go  to  bed.  If  the  "  wee"  litUe  one 
creeps  timidly  to  his  side  and  lifts  its  inquiring 
face  to  his,  he  only  sees  it  through  long  bills 
of  debit  and  credit,  or  it  is  shaded  to  his  eyes 
by  certain  symbols  which  indicate  the  *'  mar- 
gin" on  the  price  of  lumber  or  of  coal;  and  if 
he  puts  the  fairy  creature  away  ever  so  gently, 
he  still  does  put  it  away,  or  calls  the  nurse  to 
care  for  the  child.  Very  well;  he  pays  the 
nurse  to  take  care  of  the  child — why  shouldn't 
she  do  her  work?  If  an  older  one  ventures, 
with  an  eagerness  he  can  not  entirely  repress, 
to  inquire  if  he  may  hope  for  a  new  ded  soon, 
he  is  bidden  be  quiet— his  father  is  tired ;  and 
if  the  more  sedate  firsM)om,  just  entering  into 
his  studies — those  magic  portals  which  lead  to 
endless  labyrinths  of  wondrous  mystery  in 
physics  and  mathematics— asks  an  awkward 
question,  supposing  that  one  so  wise  and  great 
as  his  father  must  hold  the  key  which  unlocks 
them  all,  he  is  directed  to  ask  his  teacher,  who 


is  paid  to  tell  him,  and  coldly  desired  to  go  to 
his  mother  and  see  if  he  can't  leam  to  speak 
better  Engliah.  On  Sunday,  Tom,  of  course, 
has  no  Urns  to  take  these  little  ones  by  the  hand 
and  lead  or  point  them  heavenward !  He  is 
too  tired  in  the  morning  for  early  rising.  Sat- 
urday is  with  him  the  busiest  day  of  tiie  w^ek, 
and  of  course  he  oomes  home  later  and  more 
tired  than  usual  on  that  night  His  break&at 
eaten,  the  chapter  read,  and  the  prayers  ended, 
he  must  hasten  to  the  Sabbath-school.  Church 
duties  hold  his  attention  until  they  are  all  in 
bed  for  the  night,  and  he  goes  to  his  pillow,  not 
half  so  well  acquainted  with  his  own  wild, 
ambitious,  stordy  Bill  as  with  Bill  McGtooige, 
whom  he  has,  in  a  conscientious  dischaige  of 
his  duty,  persuaded  to  Join  his  class  in  the 
mifldon  Sabbath-schooL  And  my  brother  Tom 
is  no  remarkable  exception.  What  is  true  of 
him  in  this  req)ect  is  true  of  many,  wry  many 
others,  as  good  and  no  worse  tlian  ha 

Of  all  the  blessed  opportnnitieB,  privflegoa, 
and  responsibilities  Qod  vouchsafes  to  man, 
none  is  so  great  and  holy,  and  none  so  lightly 
assumed  and  so  tampered  with,  as  when  one  Is 
called  to  be  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  his 
own  household.  You,  sir,  who  have  invoked 
of  high  Heaven  this  grand  prerogative,  and 
who  by  Divine  favor  have  been  ordained  to 
this  holy  office,  accept  and  hold  it,  I  pray  yon, 
with  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  remein- 
bering  that  you  can  find  such  privileges  and 
opportunities  to  honor  God  nowhere  else. 
Remember,  too,  that,  having  invoked  and  ob- 
tained these  opportunities,  there  is  now  no  mid- 
dle ground.  Through  you,  henceforward—in 
time  and  in  eternity — God  is  honored  or  dis- 
honored, and  mankind  are  blessed  or  cursed. 
I  speak  not  to  those  who,  with  perverted  tastes 
and  low  desires,  abandon  the  family  hearth  to 
seek  ei^oyment  at  saloons  and  club-rooms,  but 
to  Christian  or  Christian-like  men,  who  sit, 
night  after  night,  in  the  midst  of  your  family 
group  around  the  evening  lamp,  like  a  night- 
mare, hushing  their  prattle  and  tJieir  sports, 
that  you  may  have  rest  and  quiet,  yet  mean- 
ing, in  your  heart  of  hearts,  to  do  your  best 
for  those  whom  yon  love  with  a  strength  far 
greater  than  you  love  your  life.  I  conjure  no 
man  to  do  less  of  church,  of  Sabbath-school,  or 
of  mission  work.  The  poor,  the  sorrowful,  the 
lost  of  this  world  have  claims  upon  you  which, 
as  you  hope  for  heaven,  you  must  not  slight; 
but  do  notf  I  beseech  you,  earn  for  your  chil- 
dren quite  so  much  mon^,  and  come  to  them. 
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once  in  a  while,  able  to  gire  them  a  taste  of 
your  sympathy,  your  counsel,  your  loye.  Have 
yoa  any  idea  how  hmigry  they  are  for  this? 
Their  appetites  may  he  dormant  nerer  haying 
heen  whetted  by  tibie  taste;  bat  try  them  by 
once  letting  them  know  the  flavor,  and  it  shall 
oe  a  new  rich  joy  to  your  own  sonl.  Do  not 
be  content  with  saying  that  yonr  boy  knows 
yon  love  him.  No  donbt  he  does ;  bnt  tell  him 
so.  His  heart  will  rush  to  yours  with  quick- 
ened power,  and  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
yoo  little  dream  will  its  throbbings  answer 
yooTB.  Said  a  good  man,  in  my  hearing,  not 
long  since :«"  I  do  not  remember  that  my  father 
played  ball  with  me  more  than  two  or  three 
times  in  his  life ;  but  those  few  moments,  for- 
gotten by  him  in  an  hour,  linger  fondly  in  my 
memory  stiU,  and  cause  my  heart  many  a  throb 
of  exquisite  delight,  when  my  mind  wanders 
back  to  boyish  sports  or  boyhood's  home.  I 
do  not  remember  that  more  than  once  or  twice 
he  called  me  to  his  side,  and  with  his  arm  about 
me  told  me  that  he  loyed  me;  but,  as  my 
hair  begins  to  whiten.  I  would  not  exchange 
the  memoxy  of  those  blessed  moments  for  any 
earthly  good.''  Despise  not  to  win  those  souls 
so  linked  to  yours,  then,  by  any  or  all  innocent 
arts.  Take  your  children,  boys  and  girls,  to 
yonr  confidence ;  make  them,  by  word  and  act, 
frmiliar  with  every  avenue  to  your  heart ;  let 
them  have  no  excase  for  breathing  into  any 
ear,  of  those  who  have  a  whit  less  right  than 
yoa  to  hear  it,  the  story  of  their  temptations 
and  sorrows,  their  conflicts,  their  defeats  and 
victories.  Hake  them  thus  acquMnted  with 
yoo,  and  learn  to  thoroughly  know  them. 
Stady  the  character  of  that  eldest  boy  of  yours, 
and  turn  his  mind,  by  gentle  leadings,  fh>m  its 
snvrift  rush  down  the  track  it  is  taking  to  viler 
things,  throu^  the  narrow  but  crowded  gate- 
way of  dime  literature. 

Boys  don't  naturally  love  such  things;  but 
they  do  love,  and  must  have,  food,  excitement, 
Btimuli,  and  they  will  have  it,  healthful  or  un- 
healthftil ;  and  unless  you^  your  son's  appointed 
priest,  feed  him  with  milk  and  honey,  your  neigli- 
bor  will  sorely  press  to  his  lips  the  sweetened 


poison  which  will  take  hold  on  the  issues  of  his 
life.  Oh,  give  him,  I  pray  you,  from  the  store- 
house of  wisdom  you  have  garnered  by  long 
experience,  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  season  it 
with  that  richest  of  earthly  blessings,  a  fathei'v 
love.  The  memory  of  a  mother's  constant  vir« 
tue  and  unwavering  love  may  win  the  boy 
back  to  the  paths  of  rectitude ;  but  a  fsither's 
steady  hand  may,  if  it  will,  almost  always  hold 
him  and  lead  him  steadily  there.  It  is  for  you, 
even  more  than  for  his  mother,  to  make  the 
memory  of  his  earliest  home  the  sweetest,  the 
holiest,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Do  you  not 
KNOW  that,  almost  inevitably,  your  son  will 
be^n  life  by  speaking,  thinking,  praying,  or 
swearing  as  you  do?  Bind  him,  tiien,  to  vir- 
tue, to  honesty,  to  truth,  by  cords  which  no 
time  can  sever,  which  no  after-influences  can 
break.  So  win  him  and  hold  him,  that,  as  he 
becomes  a  man  like  you,  it  may  be  his  pride 
and  glory  to  be  like  you,  because  to  him  you 
are  the  illustration  and  the  word  of  all  manli- 
ness and  godliness.  You  tremble  as  you  see 
him  coming  to  man's  estate,  and  know  that 
the  way  into  and  along  the  worid,  for  this  dear 
one,  must  be  beset  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  behind  and  before,  with  temptation  in 
every  form  and  wearing  every  guise.  Against 
this,  then,  set  your  example  and  your  teach- 
ing— a  shield  and  a  buckler,  thickly  overlaid 
with  gratitude  and  love. 

Having  done  this  for  all  your  children,  you 
will  have  endowed  them  witii  a  heritage  great- 
er and  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold,  and 
houses  and  lands.  Be  not  over-anxious,  either, 
about  that  other  best  of  gifts,  an  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  for  your  children.  Stir 
up  in  theirwilling  minds  a  taste  fbr  the  hidden 
things  of  science  and  literature,  and  you  will 
foster  such  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  in  due  time  *'  they  shall  be  filled." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  of  this  be  assured : 
you  need  not  try  to  ruin  your  children.  Leave 
only  the  ground  unoccupied,  and  troops  of  evil 
spirits  will  march  in,  to  build  their  fires  and 
bum  their  sacrifices  on  your  neglected  £unily 
altar.  ErrUiy  BimU. 


■♦♦♦- 


THE  MOTHER  OF  100,000  CHILDREN  ! 


A  FEW  months  since  a  fiiend  of  the  writer 
of   these   paragraphs   visited    Randall's 
Islaiid,  and  was  introduced  to  the  retired  ma- 
tron of  the  Child's  Nursery. 
Looking  at  her  visitor  intently  for  a  few  mo- 


ments with  the  perplexed  expression  of  one 
trying  to  recall  some  half-forgotten  memory, 

she  said : "  Any  relation  to  Mr.  Robert  B ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  the  gentleman  replied,  "  he  was 
my  grandfather.'*    "  Well "  she  answered,  her 
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kindly  fietoe  lighting  up  with  a  smile  of  wel- 
come, *'  your  grand&ther  got  me  my  flnt  place 
when  he  was  Governor  of  the  old  City  Hospi- 
tal, now  well  on  to  seventy  years  ago  I  And 
one  day  when  I  met  him  on  the  Btaiis,  he  pat- 
ted me  on  the  head,  and  said — ^  Jane,  thee  is 
the  ^martevt  little  girl  I  ever  saw.' " 

Jane  Ley,  of  whom  the  above  incident  is 
told,  was  bom  in  Caenarvon,  Wales,  in  1790. 
Her  parents,  if  not  of  the  blood-royal,  were  at 
least  of  royal  blood  in  the  sense  that  "true 
nobility  finds  its  blazon  in  posterity,"  a  proud 
conscience  and  an  honest  name. 

The  father  was  a  well-to-do  slate  merchant, 
owning  vessels  for  transporting  his  merchan- 
dise to  the  coast  towns  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  he  also  owned  and  kept  a 
general  commodity  store,  such  as  can  be  seen 
here  in  country  towns,  where  one  may  pur- 
chase almost  anjTthing,  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  a  sheet-anchor,  or  from  a  pin  to  a  plow- 
share. 

In  1795  they  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
the  story  of  their  coming  waa  somewhat  in 
this  wise:  The  only  living  son  and  eldest 
child  had  a  decided  peneharU  for  roving,  and 
the  graceful  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, looking,  with  their  reefed  sails,  like  huge 
birds  with  wings  folded  down  to  rest,  were  a 
source  of  never-ending  delight  and  attraction 
to  the  boy,  and  a  ceaseless  terror  to  the  mother. 
One  Sunday  he  was  missing  frx>m  his  seat  at 
church.  The  parents,  wondering  at  so  unusual 
an  occurrence,  and  fearing  he  was  ill,  hastened 
home,  only  to  find  him  gone,  and  the  ship  on 
which  he  had  embaiked  standing  out  to  sea 
with  all  sails  set ! 

The  mother  fell  in  a  dead  swoon  at  learning 
the  fact,  and  nothing  saved  her  ttom.  absolute 
madness  but  the  knowledge  that  a  clergyman 
and  acquaintance  from  the  same  town  was  also 
on  board. 

The  first  news  received,  after  many  months 
of  tedious  waitmg.  was  that  the  son  had  died 
of  yellow  fever  while  the  ship  was  gomg  out 
of  New  York  bay  on  her  return  trip. 

Then  all  wealth  was  worthless;  home  ties 
were  loosed,  and  the  land  of  strangers  became 
a  Mecca  unto  the  bereaved ;  for  the  sorrowing 
mother  said,  "I  must  go  where  my  boy  is 
buried." 

So  the  farms  of  Griffith  were  sold  under  the 
hammer,  and  with  the  two  remaining  children 
(girls)  the  parents  embarked  for  this  countiy, 
where  they  both  fell  victims  to  yellow  fever 
within  the  year  after  their  arrival,  leaving  their 
two  children  orphaned  in  a  strange  land. 


Thus  it  was  that,  through  these  seemingly 
remote  circumstances,  the  destitute  babes  of 
Manhattan  Island  came  to  have  a  second 
mother— better  by  far,  in  the  minority  of  cases, 
than  the  first— and  the  world  a  benefactress; 
for  the  matron  named  in  the  first  paragraph, 
and  Jane  Ley,  nU  Griffith,  was  the  younger  <rf 
these  two  little  orphan  girls. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  employed  in 
the  Kew  York  Hospital  as  nurse ;  and  at  four- 
teen, so  great  was  her  skill  and  power  of  com- 
mand, all  the  worst  cases  of  epidemic  fevers 
and  insanity  were  placed  under  her  chaige. 
Maniacs  whom  no  woman  of  tl^e  hospital 
dared  approach,  and  before  whom  strong  men 
and  doctors  trembled,  were  pinioned  by  her 
with  fearless  fkcili^  and  placed  in  the  strut 
jacket  She  teUs  an  amusing  story  of  an  im- 
mense and  muscular  Irishwoman  who  whiled 
away  her  frantic  hours  in  smashing  things 
generally.  One  day  visitors  were  going  over 
the  hospital,  and  coming  upon  my  luny  lady 
in  all  unconsciousness  of  her  dangerous  pro- 
clivities, began  talking  with  her.  They  were 
soon  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  same, 
however,  by  seeing  a  heavy  chair  circling  round 
about  over  their  heads,  preliminary  to  the  de- 
scending crash!  They  dodged  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  making  a  bee-line  for  the  door  of 
exit,  while  she,  her  eyes  blazing  with  madness, 
and  still  flourishing  the  uplifted  chair  as  if  ii 
were  so  much  paper,  endeavored  to  intercept 
them.  Just  at  the  critical  moment,  howerer, 
this  brave  little  girl  of  fourteen  steps  firmly  up 
to  the  side  of  the  maniac,  dose  under  her  arm, 
and  said,  looking  steadily  up  into  the  fierce 
eyes—"  Put  that  chair  down ;  put  it  down,  I 
say."  The  fiiry  died  slowly  out  of  the  fiu», 
the  powerful  muscles  relaxed,  and  setting  the 
chair  quietly  down,  this  inaniac,  intent  on  mur- 
der the  moment  before,  walked  meekly  away 
to  her  room,  subdued  and  apparently  sane.  It 
was  this,  I  think,  or  some  other  equally  bniTe 
act,  that  won  the  words  of  praise  which  lasted 
her  a  lifetime—"  Jane,  thee  is  the  tmarUU  little 
girl  I  ever  saw.** 

More  fever  patients  recovered  under  her  care 
than  with  all  the  other  nurses  combined,  the 
most  violent  and  dangerous  being  given  im- 
mediately to  her  charge.  Her  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  be  imitated  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, I  Judge,  in  some  of  our  modem  hospitals. 
It  consisted  of  the  utmost  cleanliness.  Eveiy 
night  the  patients  were  sponged  over  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  body.  Three  times  daily 
their  mouths  and  teeth  were  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  bit  of  soft  linen  and  clean  cold  water  ; 
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and  when  sweeping,  all  the  doors  and  windows 
were  opened,  and  she  "  always  swept  with  the 
wind."  For  instance,  if  it  blew  east,  she 
BW^t  east,  whether  it  was  toward  the  window 
or  from  it ;  placing  those  patients  too  ill  to  be 
remoTed  to  another  room  always  behind  her, 
that  they  might  not  inhale  the  dust 

In  1800  she  married  and  left  the  hospital 
Soon  after  her  first  and  only  child  was  bom, 
without  warning  or  the  slightest  preparation, 
the  hdsband  was  brought  home  to  her  one 
SAtoiday  night  a  corpse  I  He  had  left  home 
In  the  morning  as  well  as  usuaL  Borne  time 
through  the  day  he  complained  to  one  of  his 
companions  of  not  feeling  well,  and  was  ad- 
Tiaed  to  go  into  another  room  and  lie  down  for 
a  little  while.  Within  fifteen  minutes  thereafter 
his  Mend  and  partner  went  to  inquire  how  he 
felt,  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  dead  1 

To  relieve  her  terrible  grief,  the  widow  went 
hack  into  the  hospital,  and  took  up  her  old 
-work  of  ministering  to  others'  ills ;  and  there, 
alter  a  time,  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  pa- 
tients^  she  found  her  second  husband.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follows:  Several  men 
"were  brought  in  off  ship  ill  with  a  terrible  dis- 
ease ih>m  the  effects  of  being  unduly  delayed 
at  sea,  and  kept  on  salt  and  short  rations. 
Among  them  was  a  fine-looking  young  man 
of  superior  address  and  ability.  Some  time 
daring  his  convalescence  the  governors  held 
their  yearly  meeting.  The  clerk,  a  dissipated 
fellow,  was  not  to  be  found,  and  his  report, 
when  submitted,  proved  to  be  as  difficult  of 
understanding  as  he  himself  when  "  half-seas- 
orer."  Gk>vemor8,  doctors,  and  officials  alike 
Tezed  their  brain  in  the  useless  endeavor  to 
comprehend  or  foot  up  the  accounts.  It  was 
anggested  that  Mr.  Ley  be  sent  for.  He  came, 
solved  the  difficult  problem  in  a  twinkling,  and 
yery  soon  thereafter  was  proffered  and  accepted 
the  clerkship,  which  he  retained  for  many 
years,  fhlfllling  tiie  duties  thereof  with  such 
excellence  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  the 
governors  and — the  love  of  my  model  matron. 
In  1822  they  were  married,  both  still  retaining 
their  respective  positions  in  the  hospital  until 
1883,  the  summer  of  which  year  is  known  and 
referred  to  as  **  the  first  cholera  season.** 

The  few  destitute  babies  of  that  time  were 
received  and  sheltered  at  Bellevue;  but  the 
epidemic  raged  and  spread  with  such  fearful 
n^iidity  as  to  necessitate  an  immediate  removal 
of  the  chUdren  firom  the  hospital,  both  for  their 
own  safety  and  to  make  room  for  the  cholera 
patients. 

Here,  then,  were  two  quandaries :  first,  to  get 


a  place  for  the  children ;  second,  to  find  some 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  them. 

There  was  not  much  time  for  deliberation,  as 
every  hour  brought  fresh  reports  of  how  the 
contagion  was  spreading  and  increasing;  so 
they  hastily  decided  upon  a  small  fkrm-house' 
on  Long  Island,  known  thenceforth  as  the 
Long  Island  Farm.  Thus  the  first  difficulty 
was  partially  solved ;  but  the  second— where  to 
turn  for  a  matron,  was  not  so  easy  of  solution. 

Of  course  everybody  interested  thought  at 
once  of  Mrs.  Ley,  and  each  one  also  felt  that 
the  disastrous  effect  of  her  loss  to  the  cholera 
patients  would  be  equal  to  the  children's  gain ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  babies  triumphed,  and  she 
was  persuaded  to  go  down  with  them  and 
remain  for  a  limited  time. 

Her  own  account  of  her  arrival  there  with 
thirty  or  forty  children,  some  in  arms,  was 
extremely  lu^crous.  Eveiy  one  of  them  was 
suffering  firom  ophthalmia,  some  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  induce  an  involuntary  opening  of 
the  mouth  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
open  the  eyes.  The  house  was  entirely  unfur- 
nished, and  nothing  was  taken  for  conveniences 
of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleeping,  save  the  few 
things  thought  of  and  snatched  up  in  the  mo- 
ment of  hurried  departure ;  and  for  a  long  time 
after  their  arrival  she  was  obliged  to  make  up 
beds  on  the  fioor,  and  so  close  that  she  was 
compelled  to  step  over  each  one  in  her  rounds 
to  see  that  they  were  comfortably  "  tucked  in.*' 

It  was  somewhat  wonderftil  that  every  one 
of  these  children  recovered  entirely  under  her 
care,  and  grew  to  be  useflil  and  respectable 
citizens,  and  all  at  some  time  in  subsequent 
years  returned  to  visit  her,  bringing  with  them 
wife  or  husband  and  ohildren,  and,  later,  grand- 
children. 

She  had  one  wight  there  called  "  Butcher,** 
so  named  by  the  other  children  from  the  fact 
of  his  "  speaking  a  piece'*  in  which  that  char- 
acter was  represented.  He  was  an  uncom- 
monly bright  boy  with  a  largo  head  and  a  sore 
one — so  sore,  so  uniformly  sore,  that  all  the 
hair  which  had  not  fallen  off  had  to  bo  shaved 
off.  This  she  did  most  effectually,  improvised 
a  salve,  smeared  his  head,  wrapped  it  in  linen, 
drew  over  that  a  dried  bladder,  and  again  a 
close-fitting  linen  nightcap  with  long  strings 
brought  round  and  tied  in  a  bow  over  tlie 
forehead,  and  in  that  grotesque  head-gear  he 
bobbed  around  among  the  other  children  for 
months.  He  had  no  relatives  apparently,  ex- 
cept an  elder  brother,  who  placed  him  there. 

A  short  time  since  a  knock  was  heard  on  the 
door  of  her  private  room,  and  in  response  to 
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her  cheeiy  "  Come  in/'  there  entered  a  man, 
tall,  handsome,  imposing,  and  elegantly  dressed. 
Taking  both  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  said, 
"You  haye  forgotten  me?"  "No,"  she  re- 
plied, "I  never  knew  you,  that  I  remem- 
ber." "  Why,"  said  he,  **  don't  you  remember 
"*  Butcher?*" 

Laughing  heartily  when  telling  this,  she  said 
her^r«^  thought  was  his  night-capped  head  by 
which  she  was  wont  to  find  him,  and  her  next 
words  were,  "  Well,  Phil,  how  is  the  head  ? " 
Lightly  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
he  made  answer,  "It  won't  grow  on  some 
spots  yet." 

After  this  bit  of  Jocularity  they  sat  down  for 
a  good  long  visit  and  talk,  he  telling  her  all  of 
his  eventftil  history  since  leaving  her— how  he 
went  West,  followed  her  precepts  of  honesty 


and  industry,  made  himself  a  home,  married, 
grew  rich,  and  was  finally  elected  representa- 
tive from  his  adopted  State ;  that  as  soon  as  hjfl 
duties  would  permit  he  had  hurried  on  froin 
Washington  to  visit  her,  as  he  would  have 
hastened  to  a  mother;  indeed,  he  could  realise 
no  difierence  between  the  love  and  reverenoe 
felt  for  her  and  that  which  he  might  have  had 
for  an  own  mother. 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  case;  for  althoo^^ 
neither  representatives  nor  senators,  yet  thi&ic^ 
are  some  half  dozen  other  men,  occupying  hi^ 
social  and  official  positions,  who  owe  their  sale 
transit  through  all  the  ills  of  babyhood  and 
boyhood  to  her  care.  Of  these  and  other  in- 
teresting facts  pertaining  to  this  wonderfbl 
mother,  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch  will 
treat  Jfn.  8.  F,  Norton. 


-♦♦♦' 


MY  NEIGHBORS. 


COME  years  ago  I  occupied  an  office  in  the 
^  second  story  of  an  old  building  in  Boston. 

The  house  was  originally  intended  for  a 
dwelling,  and  as  such  had  been  occupied  many 
years  previous,  ere  this  street  had,  become  one 
of  the  avenues  to  the  temple  of  Mammon. 

I  sometimes  used  to  amuse  myself,  when 
seated  in  my  arm-chair  in  meditative  mood, 
with  speculations  on  the  former  character  of 
the  house,  and  with  a  feather  from  the  wing  of 
fancy  I  would  brush  away  the  signs — those 
lichens  that  in  a  commercial  atmosphere  attach 
themselves  to  the  front  of  buildings— and  then 
after  exorcising  the  spirit  of  traffic,  the  house 
would  be  peopled  with  tenants  of  my  own 
selection. 

Then  were  the  murky  old  apartments  fur- 
nished again  with  comforts  and  elegances;  pic- 
tures shone  upon  the  walls,  and  mirrors  reflect- 
ed faces  as  fair  as  those  which  had  turned  to 
dust  years  ago.  At  such  times  I  seemed  to  be 
the  only  invisible  presence,,  and  I  came  and 
went  unnoticed ;  I  beheld  greetings  and  part- 
ings, merry-makings  and  love-makings,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  human  life. 

I  saw  anxious  expectation  and  watching  for 
some  one  who  was  to  arrive,  and  by-and-by  the 
son  or  brother  returned  from  a  long  voyage. 

Great  sea-chests  were  tumbled  into  the  entry, 
and  soon  alter  all  the  mantlepieces  broke  out 
in  eruptions  of  queer  shells.  In  the  depth  of 
ther  silent  night  I  looked  into  a  chamber  where 
a  lamp  burned  dimly  in  a  recess,  and  saw  weary 
watchers  bending  over  a  bedside;  and  one 


said,  "Poor  fellow  I  he  has  gone  on  his  last 
voyage."  "Yes,"  said  the  other,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "  he  went  out  with  the  ebb ; "  aad 
then  he  left  the  room,  and  I  could  hear  him 
knock  softly  at  the  doors  of  other  chambers, 
and  there  were  whispered  words,  and  sobbiqgSy 
and  lights  borne  to.  and  fro,  until  morning. 

Again,  it  is  a  rainy  afternoon,  and  children, 
are  playing  in  the  attic  over  my  head.  "  Hide- 
and-seek"  is  the  game,  and  a  curly-headed 
urchin  is  "blinding,"  while  his  companions 
secrete  themselves.  Whoop  I  Now  the  little 
feet  patter  over  the  floor— nearer,  nearer  they 
come— pshaw  1  ifs  only  a  rat  in  the  ceiling, 
and  my  dream  is  ended. 

One  of  my  windows  commanded  a  view  of 
an  uninteresting  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing; and  at  first  I  marveled  greatly  at  the 
number  of  old  signs  it  contained,  an  assortment 
representing  nearly  every  branch  of  commerce ; 
but  the  matter  was  cleared  up  when  I  learned 
that  this  building  was  notorious  for  the  nmn* 
ber  of  failures  that  had  occurred  there. 

Once  or  twice,  also,  I  took  a  peep  into  the 
cellar  when  it  was  open,  and  I  saw  it  neariy 
filled  with  old  counters  and  shelves,  and  aU  sorts 
of  disrupted  fixtures,  in  all  stages  of  dilapida- 
tion ;  and  as  I  contemplated  these  sad  tokens^ 
I  thought  of  Christian's  finding  the  giant's  cave 
with  the  bones  of  pilgrims  scattered  about  the 
mouth  of  it,  and  I  regarded  these  relics  of  vio- 
Hms  to  giant  Debt  with  very  solenm  feelings. 

When  I  first  became  a  tenant  on  the  prem- 
ises, the  room  opposite  mine,  on  the  same  floor. 
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was  oocDpied  by  J.  Bilks,  merchant  tailor; 
and  as  I  am  a  neighborly  sort  of  person,  I  soon 
after  made  an  excuse  to  drop  in.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
Bilks  or  his  shop  at  all  calculated  to  sustain 
his  reputation  as  merchant  and  tailor.  He  was 
a  sloyenly-looking  man,  with  coarse  features, 
and  black  hair  cut  very  short  But  be  received 
me  courteously ;  and.  in  the  course  of  conversa* 
tLon,  alluding  to  the  barren  aspect  of  his  shop, 
Jie  attributed  the  absence  of  stock  to  activity 
of  business — a  statement  not  very  well  support- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  two  or  Ihree  garments, 
lather  ostentatiously  displayed,  which  I  took 
to  be  misfits  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  in 
his  mercantile  career.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
untidy  appearance  of  things  generally,  and  ex- 
cused it  by  saying  it  was  so  difficult  to  hire  a 
t)oy  that  would  suit  hinL  On  this  point  I  must 
say  that  Bilks  was  guilty  of  a  little  false  color- 
ing ;  for  the  truth  is,  the  dissatisfaction  was  on 
the  other  side ;  as  he  had  a  treacherous  mem- 
ory in  regard  to  moneys  payable — ^an  eccen- 
tricity that  was  manifested  on  all  occasions 
"Where  he  stood  la  the  relation  of  debtor,  and 
one  often  animadverted  upon  by  his  enemies. 

On  this  account  Bilks  was  rather  unpopular ; 
and  indeed  it  is  said  he  once  admitted  as  much 
himself  in  a  circle  of  friends,  adding,  however, 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  the  worst  man 
in  the  world,  as  he  had  never  been  guilty  of 
any  atrodous  crimes,  su(^  as  committing  a  mur- 
der or  cheating  the  printer,  and  consequently 
he  thought  himself  a  long  march  from  perdi- 
tion. My  neighbor  kept  up  his  fbrce  of  busi- 
ness until  a  quarter's  rent  became  due,  and 
then^-he  disappeared. 

The  shop  remained  closed  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  I  saw  a  great  many  errand-boys  come  and 
try  the  door;  and  about  the  entrance  to  that 
temple  of  ihshion  there  were  to  be  seen  many 
short  inscriptioDS,  such  as  **  Failed,'*  '^Bust  up," 
**  Bilks  is  a  sucker,"  etc  The  door  was  also 
decorated  wfth  a  number  of  off-hand  sketches  of 
Bilks  drawn  from  memory,  with  a  trifle  of  ex- 
aggeration about  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by 
the  rare  embellishment  of  a  pipe  in  the  mouth. 

At  length  one  day  I  saw  the  landlord,  who 
occupied  the  lower  store,  coming  up  stairs  with 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  small  boy,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  tailor's  door  was  thrown  open,  and  his 
Ihmituro,  consisting  of  two  rickety  chairs  and 
an  old  hat  half  filled  with  ashes  (an  elegant 
conception  of  Bilks*  for  a  spittoon),  was  dragged 
crat,  hustled  down  stairs,  and  kicked  into  the 
cellar,  and  a  placard  informed  the  public  that 
the  apartment  was  to  let 


"  What  have  we  here— a  man  or  a  fish  ?  "  I 
soliloquized,  as  one  morning  I  stood  before  a 
showcase,  suspended  at  the  lower  door,  con- 
taining a  large  stuffed  monkey,  and  bearing  a 
card  attached,  with  the  inscription,  '*  T.  Hun- 
ter, Taxidermist'*  At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  the  figure  in  the  case  was 
Mr.  Hunter,  whom  some  affectionate  Mend  had 
embalmed  with  pious  care,  or  whether  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  name  had  taken  the  room  vacated 
by  Bilks ;  but  I  finally  chose  the  latter  suppo- 
sition. 

My  first  impression  of  Mr.  Hunter,  when  he 
came  into  my  office  a  few  days  afterward,  was 
not  a  favorable  one,  as  he  had  an  awkward 
habit  of  carrying  one  eye  very  much  askance, 
a  proceeding  contrary  to  all  rules  of  propriety. 
He  was  attended  also  by  a  highly  pr^u^icial 
odor,  which  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
vocation  in  which  he  was  engaged.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  proved  to  be  an  exemplary  neigh- 
bor, and  I  called  on  him  a  number  of  times ; 
but  the  eccentricity  in  his  visual  orbs  always 
distressed  me;  and  something  that  appeared 
odd  was,  that  his  greatest  treasure  consisted  of 
a  hatfhl  of  these  indispensable  organs,  which  he 
was  fond  of  showing  me,  although  it  afforded 
me  no  pleasure  to  be  ogled  by  half  a  peck  of 
eyes,  even  if  they  were  only  glass  ones.  On 
this  account  perhaps  it  is  that  I  always  asso- 
ciate hhn  in  my  mind  with  GoppeUus,  in  one 
of  Hoffman's  stories;  and  whenever  I  think 
of  him  I  seem  to  hear  that  fi^id  crying  out, 
"  Eyes  here— eyes ! " 

After  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Hunter  began  to  ap- 
pear discontented,  and  to  complain  of  a  lack 
of  business;  and  when  once  I  brought  forth  a 
poor  joke,  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  pet 
canaries  and  finvorite  tom-cats  found  it  more 
conducive  to  their  happiness  to  stuff  their  own 
skins,  he  received  it  in  such  a  dismal  manner 
that  it  was  strangled  at  the  birth.  From  the 
symptoms  of  his  case  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
result ;  and  hence  I  was  not  surprised  at  see- 
ing his  room  empty  one  morning,  he  having, 
for  private  reasons,  removed  his  property  the 
night  previous. 

A  few  days  after  this  exodus,  I  learned  that 
the  room  had  been  hired  by  a  man  who  was 
about  to  start  fr  newspaper,  and  in  consequent 
I  indulged  in  many  pleasing  anticipations ;  for 
I  have  a  predilection  for  newspapers,  and  a 
great  veneration  for  the  editorial  character,  and 
I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the 
^  sanctum,"  although  I  make  it  a  point  never 
to  protract  my  visits  beyond  the  duration  of 
1  half  an  hour,  and  to  religiously  abstain  fh)m 
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meddling  with  exchanges.  But  for  lively  ap- 
preciation of  fUu  and  good  fellowship  gener- 
ally, commend  me  to  a  whole-souled,  genial 
editor.  In  this  instance,  howeyer,  I  had  built 
my  house  on  sand ;  for  although  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  printing-offlce  was  brought  up 
stairs,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  the  editor — 
who  informed  me  that  the  paper  was  to  advo-  * 
cate  "  Woman's  rights,"  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Amazon" — ^yet  it  pains  me  to  add  that  this 
meritorious  Journal  never  appeared.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  immediate  cause  of  its  non- 
appearance is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  editor's 
wife  eloping  with  a  quack-doctor  about  that 
time — a  circumstance  which  tended  to  modifjr 
his  opinion  on  the  great  question  of  female 
claim  to  the  corduroys.  As  he  never  made 
his  appearance  afterward,  his  subsequent  fate 


is  involved  in  mysteiy;  but  I  saw  bis  cases, 
stands,  etc,  decently  interred  in  the  cellar. 

The  next  occupants  of  the  room  were  two 
young  men  who  compounded  horse  medicines ; 
but  ih>m  the  eviclenoe  of  my  ears  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  greater  portion  of  their  time 
was  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  songs  in  two 
parts.  Their  stay  was  limited,  as  they  only 
hired  by  the  week;  and  it  is  my  impression 
that  they  took  their  departure  in  consequence 
of  some  law  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord.  They  left  no  property  behind  them, 
if  I  may  except  a  broken  bottle  and  a  nauseous 
effluvia,  which  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  drugs 
used  in  their  prescriptions,  and  for  a  time  it 
threatened  to  become  a  permanency,  but  was 
at  last  got  under  by  a  thorough  course  of  venti- 
lation. PiBrimrJde, 


[to  SB  ooHmnnD.] 
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PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 


AT  a  certain  medical  institution  where  I  once 
spent  some  months,  the  attendants  were  by 
a  wag  classed  as  Humbugs,  Humbuggers,  and 
Humbugged. 

Whether  or  no  we  accept  the  above  criti- 
dsm  as  to  classes  of  men,  I  think  n<me  of  us 
can  deny  that  eveiy  man  is  more  or  less  a 
medicine. 

We  find  among  men  Sedatives,  Stimulants, 
Irritants,  Excitants,  and  Tonics. 

The  Sedatives,  though  a  usefiil,  are  but  a 
small  class,  for  there  are  but  few  people  who 
exercise  a  calming,  quieting  influence  over  us. 
Life  at  present  is  one  vast  bustle.  AJl  is  hurry 
and  rush,  as  though  the  earth  were  a  railroad 
depot  from  which  the  only  train  was  about  to 
start  Every  man  wants  to  be  foremost  in 
business;  every  woman  wishes  to  excel  her 
neighbor  in  dress  or  living.  This  turmoil  of 
the  world,  this  hurry  and  bustle  of  men  for 
riches,  the  obstacles  and  opposition  that  con- 
stantiy  assail  us  in  our  plans,  agitate  the  spirits 
and  make  needed  some  quieting  influence. 

Sedative  men  are  not  negative  men;  they 
ar0  not  men  too  idle  to  woiic,  too  lazy  to  pos- 
sess an  opinion ;  they  are  pre-eminently  posi- 
tive (though  not  aggressive)  men.  They  are 
men  of  ideas,  men  of  hope,  men  of  eminent 
truthftilness,  men  who  both  by  nature  and 
gittoe  possess  a  belief  in  an  overruling  Power 
that  out  from  chaos  brings  order,  that  from 
misery  evokes  happiness.  If  they  have  not 
wealth,  they  possess  what  is  of  fitf  greater  value 


— contentment  Sedative  men  tranquilize  the 
passions  of  those  they  meet,  disarm  anger,  and 
bring  the  spirit  into  a  meeker  frame.  The 
afflictions  of  the  world  are  through  them  made 
to  seem  less ;  even  martyrdom  looks  bearable, 
and  ordinary  trials  of  no  moment.  We  go  out 
from  such  contact  happier,  if  not  better,  men. 

Equally  necessary  to  the  world  is  the  Stimu- 
lant His  ministry  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Sedative.  He  imparts  vigor  to  the  languid,  in- 
ftises  energy  into  the  discouraged,  implauts 
desires  in  the  heart,  and  lifts  the  despairing 
into  renewed  action.  Such  as  he  is  he  causes 
others  to  become,  for  through  life  what  we 
have  we  impart  to  others.  Languor  is  not 
alone  of  the  body ;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  souL 
Desires  goad  the  soul  to  action ;  needs  compel 
work--needs  within  as  well  as  needs  without, 
for  the  soul  is  the  true  man.  Over-action  or 
constant  failure  at  times  induces  despair,  and 
then  Ib  needed  the  ministry  of  the  Stimulant 

The  Irritant  and  the  Excitant,  at  first 
glance,  seem  alike,  yet  no  two  medicines  are 
more  divene  in  action  than  they.  Excite- 
ment, in  its  first  effect,  \%  pleasant,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ben^dal,  but  Irritation  never.  Ir- 
ritajits  Jar  the  soul,  unwind  the  normal  tension 
of  the  spirit,  render  the  muscles  flaccid  and  the 
nerves  quivering,  place  in  antipodal  discord 
every  spiritual  flber,  and  bring  about  an  ir- 
remedial  ii\]ury. 

There  are  penons— many,  too— who  ddight 
to  use  this  Gantharidal  power.    They  hector. 
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md  ¥ex,  and  plagae  old  and  young  whom  they 
can,  and  demoniacally  laugh  at  their  Tictim's 
discomfort 

The  Irritant  himself  either  belongs  to  the 
very  thin-skinned  or  the  yery  thick-skinned 
class  of  beings.  If  to  the  former,  no  reply  can 
be  made,  as  he  so  easily  flies  into  a  passion, 
and  in  his  reckless  anger  so  doubly  strings.  If 
to  the  latter,  sarcasm,  innuendo,  or  wrath  as 
equally  fiul  of  affecting  him,  as  a  bullet  fails  of 
piercing  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceroa 

The  Sedative,  the  Stimulant,  and  the  Ex- 
citant each  have  their  use ;  but  the  Irritant, 
who  is  generally  a  near  relative  to  his  victim, 
is  not  only  an  unnecessary,  but  a  positively  in- 
jurious, medicine.  At  his  approach,  his  accus- 
tomed victim  vainly  looks  about  with  a  pre- 
liminary wonder  as  to  what  now  is  to  be  the 
Bubject  of  faulty  comment  The  subject  and 
the  occasion  are  both  speedily  found.  If  the 
doors  are  open,  they  should  be  shut ;  if  shut, 
they  ought  to  be  open.  If  the  victim  is  read- 
ing, he  is  reading  always ;  if  by  the  flre,  that 
Is  forever  his  place.  If  he  proposes  a  ride  this 
morning,  the  afternoon  is  substituted,  or  to- 
morrow, or  next  week — anything  in  order  to  op- 
pose and  irritate.  If  the  victim  admires  green, 
blae  is  brought  up  for  his  commendation.  If 
he  thinks  it  will  rain,  the  Irritant  wonders  at  his 
folly,  as  the  sun  is  certain  to  shine.  If  he 
gpeaks  of  the  pleasant  day,  the  air  is  raw,  the 
ground  is  damp,  or  clouds  betoken  a  storm. 
Escape  him  you  can  not,  because  wherever 
yoa  are,  or  however  you  think,  he  is,  or  thinks, 
just  contrary  to  you.    You   do  something. 


What  for f  You  do  nothing.  Why  don't  you? 
You  have  something.  Why  have  you  f  Yon 
have  nothing.    Why  haven't  you  ? 

The  Irritant  destroys.  The  Excitant 
makes  you  the  Expectant  Hope  is  his  chief 
characteristic.  Hope  gives  vigor,  and  you 
gahi  energy  from  him.  Some  remote  end  is 
brought  dose  before  your  mental  vision.  Hap- 
piness springs  up  in  your  heart,  and  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Excitant  is  not  as  permanent 
as  that  of  the  Stimulant,  it  is  of  the  same  gene- 
ral beneficial  character,  and  should  be  placed 
among  the  desirable  qualities  of  mankind. 

Few  people  are  Tonics ;  of  these  few,  more 
are  women  than  men.  There  are  trials  where 
Sedatives,  Stimulants,  and  Excitants  are  of 
no  avail.  Tonics  increase  endurance.  Life  is 
no  holiday  dream  that  tiie  awakening  morrow 
scatters.  Life  is  endurance.  Without  strength 
great  trials  can  not  be  borne,  and  borne  they 
must  be  by  all.  To  many  a  child  the  mother 
is  the  Tonic  that  keeps  him  ftom  bad  company, 
that  sustains  him  through  discouragements, 
and  points  him  to  a  bright  fhture. 

We  may  look  at  the  diseases  of  the  body  and 
their  remedies,  and  find  in  them  the  prototypes 
of  the  soul,  its  diseases  and  its  remedies. 

To  sustain  is  life's  great  effort  For  this  we 
educate  the  child ;  for  this  we  teach  the  man  ; 
for  this  is  preached  every  sermon,  and  even  for 
this  came  the  Gospel  itself  We  pray  ever  for 
strength.  Temptations  assail  us,  crosses  are 
before  us,  trials  await  us,  but  if  we  have  Tonic 
power  we  bear  them  alL 


-♦♦♦■ 


TO  DAHOMEY  AND  BACK.— No.  U. 


T*HE  dty  of  Abomey  was  almost  a  myth  to 
^  the  dvilixed  world  until  the  year  1784, 
when  the  then  reigning  king  of  Dahomey,  run- 
Bing  south  on  a  war  expedition,  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Ardrah,  and  in  one  of  its  prindpal 
cities,  near  the  coast,  made  prisoner  of  a  Mr. 
Bullfinch  Lamb,  an  Englishman,  and  the  agent 
of  the  English  African  Company,  whom  he 
carried  to  Abomey  and  treated  with  great  kind- 
neas  and  attention,  but  reftised  him  liberty. 
He  was  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever  seen, 
and  the  king  kept  him  pretty  much  as  one 
would  keep  a  pet  dog  or  monkey.  Mr.  Lamb 
remained  some  months  in  Abomey,  correspond- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  waa  flnaUy  liberated. 
This  waa  the  first  opening  of  trade  with  Daho- 
mey.   Since  this  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 


kings  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  white  men, 
as  they  find  an  easy  market  for  their  slaves. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  was  originally 
founded  by  Too-coo-doo-noo  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  has  remained  under  the 
same  dynasty  to  the  present  time,  when  it  a^ 
knowledges  Bad-Ja-hunz,  the  son  of  Gtezo,  for 
its  king.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  it  was 
confined  to  veiy  narrow  limits;  but  by  con- 
quest it  has  spread  from  north  to  south  until 
it  is  200  miles  hi  extent,  and  from  east  to  west 
180  miles.  Its  popuhition  ^  about  200,000,  of 
which  20,000  are  free,  the  balance  slavea 

Within  an  hour  the  sticks  returned  with  or- 
ders for  our  immediate  admission  to  the  dty, 
and  in  another  hoar  we  entered  by  the  southern 
gate  into  the  dty  of  the  EJng  of  Kings. 
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I  looked  about  as  we  marched  up  the  street, 
accompanied  by  aknost  the  entire  population 
of  the  city  in  every  yariety  of  costume  and  no 
costume,  expecting  to  see  shops  and  bazars 
teeming  with  Oriental  magnificence,  and  a  pop- 
ulace clothed  in  gay  silks  and  barbaric  Jewels; 
but  nothing  met  my  eyes  but  semi-nudity,  and 
rows  upon  rows  of  squalid  huts,  piles  upon 
piles  of  bamboo,  log,  and  mud  erections.  Oo- 
casionally  some  house,  with  a  daim  to  notice 
by  comparison,  would  be  pointed  at  as  the 
dwelling  of  some  minister  of  state  or  some  rich 
man ;  but  the  stores  sadly  lacked  magnificence. 
There  were  gaudy  cloths  displayed,  matting 
from  the  cocoa-nut  palm  fiber,  woven  with 
great  beauty.  There  was  rum  and  tobacco, 
gunpowder,  and  British  muskets  warranted  to 
burst  There  was  fhiit,  meat,  and  vegetables 
in  abundance,  and  water  for  sale  at  two  strings 
of  cowries  per  measure  holding  a  little  more 
tban  a  gallon.  A  string  of  cowries  is  forty,  and 
is  worth  two  cents  our  money ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  water,  every  drop 
having  to  be  brought  about  five  miles  by  wo- 
men, it  is  used  only  as  a  rarity,  even  milk  being 
cheaper.  To  understand  this  value,  it  is  ooly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  wages  of  a  working- 
man  at  Abomey  rate  at  two  strings  of  cowries 
per  day,  or  four  cents  our  currency. 

The  host  to  whom  we  were  assigned  by 
order  of  the  king  was  called  Ah-dah-ree-see, 
and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  kingdom. 
He  was  a  good-looking,  white-headed  negro, 
about  sixty,  very  courteous  and  quiet,  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  oily  Yankee  lawyer. 
He  owned  numerous  houses  in  Abomey  and 
&rms  about  it,  and  called  seven  hundred  slaves 
and  as  many  head  of  cattle  his  property.  He 
had  eight  wives,  and  was  looldng  for  the  ninth, 
and  his  children  might  have  been  picked  up 
bliiidfold  in  any  street  of  the  town. 

The  first  delicate  attention  paid  me  by  Ah- 
dah-ree-see  was  the  presentation  of  two  damsels 
of  tender  age  to  act  as  my  valets — a  present 
which  I  deputed  to  the  Duke.  My  room  was 
a  spacious  apartment,  the  waUs  of  which  were 
of  unbumt  brick,  well  smoothed  inside,  and 
floored  with  tiles  of  various  colors.  The  fUmi- 
ture  was  of  bamboo,  and  the  couch,  which  was 
eight  feet  square,  covered  with  beautifhlly- 
woven  mats,  gay  in  color  and  delicate  in  fkbric ; 
the  cushions  were  stuffed  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, the  cocoa-nut  fiber;  the  seats  of  a  quaint 
construction,  made  like  a  hollow  box,  the  up- 
per end  of  which  was  concave  for  a  seat,  and 
the  feet  ndsed  firom  the  ground  on  a  protruding 
step ;  there  were  tables  of  bamboo  and  a  chest 


of  the  same,  beautifiiUy  stained;  the  omamentB 
were  vases  of  pottery,  native  made,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  Etruscan  in  style,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  is  a  royal  monopoly;  .a  wash- 
basin of  knitted  straw,  water-tight,  completed 
the  fiimiture  of  the  room. 

I  had  scarce  completed  my  toilet  when  a 
message  came  firom  the  king  that  we  were  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  meny,  for  to-moirow  he 
would  see  us ;  therefore  I  had  the  balance  of 
the  day  for  sight«eeing,  which  was  spent  by 
summ(«ing  our  bearers  and  examining  the 
town.  Through  the  streets  we  went  attended 
by  some  thousands  of  the  citisens,  viewing 
every  co^jecturable  style  of  hovel,  some  all 
open  to  the  street  exposing  the  domestic  econ- 
omy within;  some  without  door  or  window, 
leaving  it  necessary  for  the  inmates  to  make 
ingress  and  egress  through  the  chimney ;  some 
elevated  upon  piles  a  story  firom  the  street; 
while  others  aspired  to  the  digni^  of  a  tower 
with  a  banner  flying  fix)m  the  top.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  turkey-buzzards,  who  disputed 
their  bones  with  mangy,  masterless  curs  thai 
sneaked  in  and  out  of  eveiywheie.  We  went 
to  the  market,  a  dean-kept  shed,  where  all  the 
gastronomic  delicacies  of  Dahomey  were  ex- 
hibited: lean,  stringy  meat,  sold  by  measure; 
antelopes  and  monkeys,  skinned  and  dressed 
with  the  beauty  of  first-class  butchery;  the 
iguana,  wild-hog,  and  porcupine;  vegetn^les  of 
every  variety,  especially  tomato,  a  household 
article  for  centuries  witii  the  Dahomians;  and 
every  kind  of  fruit  in  profhsioiL  A  string  of 
cowries,  two  cents,  would  purchase  the  choicest 
four  pines,  or  a  peck  of  the  pawpaw  apple, 
the  sour-sap  or  grapes,  or  as  many  mangoes  or 
cream-fhiit  as  the  buyer  chose  to  carry  away. 
Palm-wine  was  sold  by  the  calabash  at  about 
three  cents  per  measure  of  over  a  gallon — a 
liquor  which,  though  forbidden  by  tiieir  law 
to  be  drunk,  is  consumed  in  large  quantltiea. 
The  edicts  against  drunkenness  in  Dahomey 
are  very  severe,  the  king  instantiy  dismissing, 
which  is  equivalent  to  enslaving,  any  one  fioui 
his  service  who  is  guilty.  That  a  good  moral 
may  be  taught,  his  mijesty  keeps  a  drunkard, 
who  on  all  days  of  festival  serves  as  **  a  fright- 
fill  example,"  being  fed  almost  entirely  on 
liquor  and  only  allowed  food  enough  to  ke^ 
him  alive,  and  in  that  state  is  paraded  before 
the  people.  Whether  this  exhibition  has  a 
good  moral  efl^t  I  can  not  say ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  drunkenness  is  a  rare  vice,  and  notwith* 
standing  the  plenitude  of  liquor,  seldom  seen. 

With  this  cheapness  of  food  it  is  plain  thai 
the  laborer,  notwithstandini;  his  Inw  wsfseii 
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can  provide  liiniBelf  with  the  luzories  of  the 
land.  A  chunk  of  kan-kee,  a  dab  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  butter-tree,  a  handftd  of  fruit,  and 
a  glass  of  rum,  and  he  ia  fed  like  a  prince. 

The  greatest  difficult  we  found  in  seeing 
the  city  was  the  people,  who  followed  us  in 
tliottsands,  a  difficulty  that  upon  being  men- 
tioned to  our  host,  was  rectified  in  our  walks 
of  after-days  by  a  royal  command,  and  wher- 
ever we  went  the  people  scampered  from  us 
as  though  we  were  a  pestilence  There  was 
nothing  strange  to  the  Abomians  in  such  an 
edict,  as  there  is  a  standing  one  as  concerns 
the  king^s  wives.  Wherever  the  ladies  go, 
they  are  preceded  by  a  eunuch  who  rings  a 
belL  At  its  sound,  every  man,  no  matter  what 
his  rank,  must  scamper  and  hide  himself,— 
he  must  not  be  seen  by  or  see  the  ladies  of  the 
harem. 

The  next  day  we  received  the  messengers 
who  were  to  escort  us  before  the  king,  four 
sticks,  but  without  vehicles  or  even  pole  slings : 
we  were  to  walk  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
est  monarch  on  earth.  With  slow  and  solemn 
Bteps  the  procession  set  out,  headed  by  Bohz- 
reh,  a  serious  old  fellow,  governor  of  the  city 
of  Abomey,  and  after  a  walk  of  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
where  a  sentinel  was  passing  to  and  fro,  pick- 
ing up  a  stone  from  the  right  side  of  the  gate, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  left,  to  mark  time,  this 
bong  the  ancient  and  reliable  way  of  keeping 
the  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  When 
the  heap  of  stones  was  exhausted  he  struck  a 
gong,  the  sound  of  which  was  returned  from 
the  inside,  and  a  record  of  it  made. 

The  palace  of  Dan-ge-la-cor-dah  is  a  struc- 
ture guiltless  of  architecture,  built  of  unbumed 
brick,  and  thatched  with  straw.  The  main 
building  is  an  L  shape,  and  extends  over  about 
fbnr  hundred  feet  of  ground.  Within  the 
palace  inclosure,  where  all  the  customs  and 
reviews  are  held,  several  lesser  houses  are 
built,  each  and  all,  as  well  as  the  main  one, 
being  decorated  with  human  skulls  of  every 
conceivable  style,  and  displayed  at  every  point 

In  a  few  moments  we  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  whose  coming  was  announced  by 
the  cry  of  the  heralds, "  Ah-Haussoo-lae-beh- 
Haussoot"  '<0h,  king  of  kings!"  and  his 
majevfy  swept  in  to  a  flourish  of  tom-toms 
and  a  firing  of  muskets.  He  was  a  bright^ 
looking,  gentlemanly  negro  of  about  forty,  his 
hair  just  beginning  to  streak  with  gray,  and  a 
look  that  made  it  hard  for  me  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  man  who  stood  before  me  was 
esteemed  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  despots, 


one  who  valued  the  lives  in  his  hands  at  lees 
than  a  dog's  purchase.  He  was  clad  in  a  blue 
silk  skirt,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  spangled 
with  silver  staro,  crescents,  and  triangles.  A 
light  cloak  of  purple  damask  hung  over  his 
shouldera,  and  a  broad-rimmed  hat  with  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathero  was  upon  his  head.  San- 
dals protected  his  feet,  and  gold  rings,  anklets, 
and  bracelets  of  heavy  weight  completed  his 
toilet  He  waved  his  hand  for  us  to  be  seated, 
and  the  ko-ton  was  dispensed  with.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Duke  and  a  Portuguese  mulatto, 
an  attache  of  the  king,  we  got  along  tolerably 
in  interpretation,  the  king  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  America,  in  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  seemed  entirely  at  sea,  and  rather  indisposed 
to  believe  the  truth  when  it  was  told  him. 
After  a  long  talk  lunch  was  served,  a  meal 
that  spoke  well  for  his  cooks,  and  their  attempt 
to  serve  us  with  English  dishes  and  wines. 
Champagne  and  sherry  especially  were  served 
in  great  profusion  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
king  closed  this  interview  by  shaking  hands 
with  us,  and  committing  us  to  the  care  of  his 
brother,  Ah-bo-peh,  and  several  other  digni- 
taries, with  liijunctions  that  we  were  to  be 
shown  all  the  sights,  and  promising  that  at  an 
early  day  he  would  bold  a  review  and  make  a 
general /?f0  in  our  honor. 

The  next  few  days  were  passed  in  seeing 
Abomey  and  its  environs.  The  first  visit  was 
to  the  wealth  of  his  majesty.  The  treasury  was 
a  long  building  attached  to  the  palace,  made 
safe  by  massive  doors  of  wood  and  guarded  by 
sentinels.  Had  the  whole  earth  been  ran- 
sacked for  rubbish,  I  feel  sure  that  no  greater 
mess  could  have  been  brought  togetiier.  Of 
gold  and  silver  there  was  litUe,  but  of  every 
conceivable  article  made  by  every  nation  there 
was  a  specimen.  The  first  article  that  struck 
my  attention  was  the  model  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  of  European  make. 
There  were  French  clocks  and  Yankee  clocks, 
of  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
use.  There  were  pieces  of  mahogany  and 
rosewood  ftimiture,  a  piano,  chandeliers,  trunks, 
liquor  cases,  boxes  of  every  kind  and  wash- 
tube.  There  were  parasols,  washbasins,  pots- 
de-chambre,  coffee  pots,  jugs,  cake  baskets,  bits 
of  china,  stuffed  birds,  an  English  barouche, 
and  a  four-post  mahogany  bedstead.  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  what  there  was  not,  for  the  as- 
sortment comprised  everything.  My  attention 
was  more  especially  drawn  to  those  articles 
appertaining  to  the  Dahomian  nationality,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  king's  throne,  a  hollow 
square  box,  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  crescent- 
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shaped  seat  hollowed  oat  at  the  top,  and  a  step 
for  tl^e  feet  It  was  adorned  with  skulls,  three 
on  back  and  fix>nt,  and  one  on  each  side,  once 
the  property  of  Ardrah  princes,  who  fell  before 
the  yictorioiis  arms  of  the  former  kings  of 
Dahomey.  There  wer&  numberless  baskets, 
resembling  in  shape  a  butcher's  tray,  filled 
with  skulls,  each  of  which  once  belonged  to  a 
person  of  high  rank,  high  enough  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  having  their  skull  so  preserved. 
There  were  state  parasols  decked  with  the 
same  rtchercM  stylo  of  ornament,  staves  of 
oflGlce,  and  war  clubs  of  every  degree,  all  tipped 
off  with  a  well-polished  skuU,  and  glistening 
in  tempting  array.    There  were  the  great  war 


drums,  and  the  little  war  drums,  the  first  hand- 
somely decorated  with  fbur-and-twenty  grin- 
ning heads ;  and  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest 
was  the  national  banner  of  Dahomey,  a  white 
fiag,  bearing  the  figures  of  a  man  with  a  raised 
sword  in  one  hand,  a  decapitated  head  in  the 
other,  and  a  prostrate,  headless  figure  at  his 
feet 

Eveiy  year,  early  in  June,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  king  to  parade  all  this  wealth  before  his 
subjects ;  a  procession  of  slaves,  «ich  bearing  a 
single  article,  files  out  fix>m  the  building,  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  returns  with  its 
burden  to  its  place,  there  to  leave  it  until  the 
following  year.  J.  W.  Wat»n, 
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VIOLETS. 


YioLm,  kind  Tiolet, 
Oh,  hear  my  heart-toned  lay  I 
Go  tell  my  dear  one,  pray. 
That  every  night  and  day 
Some  new  delight  I  know. 

Violet,  fresh  violet, 
Thou  art  his  darling  flower! 
Say  his  entrancing  power 
With  glory  gilds  each  honr, 
And  sets  my  soal  ag^ow. 

Violet,  pale  violet, 
A  dream  of  olden  time. 
Of  chivalry  sublime, 
When  Cnpid  in  his  prime 
BnUced  young  hearts  away. 

Violet,  pure  violet, 
ICy  lover^s  presence  brings ; 
0*er  grief  enchantment  flings, 
And  up  again  there  springs 
Some  tiny  bnd  or  spray. 

Violet,  fldnt  violet, 
Within  my  drooping  hearty 
For  love  will  not  depart, 
And  his  unerring  dart 
Most  soon  my  wounds  betiaj. 


Violet,  soft  violet, 
Whose  gold-brown  eyes  but  laughed. 
When  shivering  at  the  shaft 
The  blow  I  sought  to  stay  t 

Violet,  wee  violet, 
There^s  no  one  in  the  land 
Hath  such  a  kingly  hand ; 
It  seems  with  incense  fttnned, 

To  odorise  the  air. 
Violet,  sweet  violet, 
There's  none  hath'  socfa  an  «ye  I 
*Tls  soft  as  elfin  sigh ; 
Yet  scorn-gleams  in  It  lie. 

To  bid  a  world  beware. 

Violet,  fringed  violet, 
Theresa  none  hath  such  a  fsrm. 
Such  noble  soul  and  warm, 
However  dark  the  storm 
Of  sullen  flite  bath  been. 

Violet,  chaste  violet. 
Forget  not  thon  to  breathe 
Hy  love  to  him  1   Then  wreathe 
A  garland  1    Bid  him  sheathe 
And  guard  my  heart  within. 


*M^- 


WHICH  WAY  DOES  THE  WIND  BLOW? 


To  him  who  lives  for  self. 
From  birth  unto  his  death. 

The  wind  it  oometh  fhmi  the  East, 
And  with  a  ftosen  breath. 

To  him  who  Uvea  fbr  man. 
Humanity  his  part, 


It  Is  aa  though  the  gentle  South 
Bore  fragrance  to  hia  heart 

To  him  who  lives  for  God, 
Eternal  sonrce  of  love. 
His  heart  and  soul  will  surely  UmI 

The  ccUm  that  reigns  above. 
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'*  Beautiful  Snow,"  etc. 

A  BBGBZiT  report  of  fhe  suicide  of  MaJ.  Wm. 
A  H.  Sigoamey,  who,  according  to  the  papers, 
shot  himself  through  the  head,  and  was  huried 
in  Oreenwood,  has  revived  the  discussion  of  the 
aathorship  of  the  popular  poem,  *' Beautiful 
Snow."  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  chief  contestants  for  this  honor  have  been 
Mr.  J.  W.  Watson  and  MaJ.  Sigoumey,  both 
of  whom  liave  been  frequent  contributors  to 
our  magazine.  We  have  taken  very  little 
pahis  to  investigate  the  claims  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  even  if  we  had,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  matter  would  have  been 
sRtiBllMtoriiy  established.  We  know  of  no  less 
than  three  literary  men  and  poets  who  have 
for  a  time  given  themselves  up  to  the  subject, 
all  of  whom  have  been  driven  across  their  own 
track  several  times,  and  have  finally  concluded 
tint  the  ways  of  poets  and  stray  poems  are 
pist  finding  oat  The  many  curious  develop- 
ments in  this  direction  which  have  come  to 
public  notice  wi^iin  the  past  few  years  afford 
a  perplexing  study  to  psychologists,  and  are 
not  without  interest  to  the  general  reader.  It 
seems  hard  that  after  going  through  the  agony 
of  inspiration  or  incubation,  or  whatever  pre- 
liminary exercise  is  necessary  in  the  production 
of  ft  genuine  poem,  the  **  real,  original  '*  author 
ihould  next  have  to  wrangle  and  fight  for  the 
privilege  of  acknowledged  paternity.  Solomon 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  settle  a  somewhat 
similar  controversy ;  but  there  are  no  Solomons 
in  these  days,  if  indeed  there  be  any  children 
of  poet's  brains  who  could  be  injured  by  the 
segregatmg  process. 

The  court  of  Public  Opinion  may  be  just, 
complete  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  final  in  its 
decisions,  but  it  is  a  tedious  court  in  which 
to  try  a  case.  Some  authors  have  found  it  so, 
and  not  having  the  patience  to  wait,  have 
appealed  directly  to  the  established  tribunals ; 
bat  whether  the  r^ult  has  been  any  more  sat- 
isfactory, we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

We  believe  it  to  be  generally  conceded  that 
William  Allen  Butler  wrote  "  Nothing  to  Wear," 
and  that  Wm.  Oland  Bourne,  and  not  Milds 
O'Reilly,  nor  yet  Horace  Greeley,  asked  some- 
body to  **  tear  down  that  flaunting  lie."  Wheth- 
er Mr.  Ball,  of  New  Jersey,  or  Mrs.  Akers,  of 
some  other  country,  first  sung  "  Rock  Me  to 
Bleep,  Mother,"  tons  of  paper  and  gallons  of 
ink  have  not  sufficed  to  settle  in  the  public 
oonsciousnesB. 

Without  doubt,  9omAody  wrote  '*  Beautifhl 


Snow;"  and  although  at  least  a  dozen  persons 
claim  the  honor,  the  probabilities  are  that  but 
one  had  a  hand  in  it  Mr.  Sigoumey  says, "  It 
is  I ; "  Mr.  J.  W.  Watson  says, "  It  is  I,  and  I 
will  defend  my  claim  to  Uie  law's  extent" 
Others  claim  it  for  our  old  Buffalo  friend. 
Hen  Faxon,  whose  quiet  grave  was  discovered, 
just  after  the  war,  upon  a  Southern  battle-field. 
Mr.  Watson  has  given  the  poem  a  durable  form 
by  publishing  it  in  a  recent  collection  of  his 
own  poems,  and  proposes  to  substantiate  his 
right  in  a  civil  suit  against  the  publishers  of 
the  Oalaxyj  who  permitted  some  fHend  of  Mr. 
Sigoumey  to  present  his — ^Mr.  Sigoumey's — 
credentisJs  in  the  March  number  of  that' 
sprightly  magazine. 

If  Mr.  Sigoumey  has  really  made  way  with 
himself,  as  has  been  reported,  thus  appealing 
to  a  higher  court,  it  may  be  well  for  Mr.  Wat- 
son to  rest  in  his  prosecution,  trusting  to  time 
and  his  own  future  endeavors  to  put  the  mat- 
ter right  We  have  published  several  of  Mr. 
Sigoumey's  poems,  and  have  received  several 
others  that  we  did  not  publish.  None  of  them 
— ^we  are  tree  to  say — ^bear  internal  evidence 
that  they  were  written  by  the  author  of  *'  Beau- 
tifril  Snow."  The  following  complaint,  which 
was  sent  to  be  read  at  the  recent  annual  Press 
Banquet,  will  afford  ready  means  of  judgment 
on  this  point,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  settle  the 
probability  of  the  suicide.  All  we  choose  to 
say  in  the  premises  is,  that  if  these  lines  and 
'*  Beautiful  Snow "  were  written  by  the  same 
person,  it  affords  the  strongest  proof  we  have 
yet  seen  that  ^* poets  are  bom,  not  made;" 
and  is  another  illustration  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
common  sajing,  that  **  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  a  place." 

''  *TlB  done  1 1  fdt  it  long  ago, 

And  felt  that  all  would  yet  be  blighted, 
That  all  my  fond  desires  would  end  In  woe, 
And  ne*er  again  by  Fame^s  bright  spark  be  llgbted. 

I  Iblt  it  in  my  aonl,  and  In  my  dreams 
The  spirits  told  me  all  my  hopes  were  vain. 

That  life*B  sweet  rills  and  marmnrtng  streams 
Woold  never  quench  my  hearths  deep  thirst  agaiik 

Then  came  the  gloom— my  aching  hearths  foreboding. 
Like  Ihding  leavea,  or  birds  on  drooping  wing. 

And  dreary  wlnter^s  chilly  hand  unloading 
All  the  Joy  that  I  was  hoping  Fame  would  bring. 

And  yet,  alas  I  on  Lethe^s  clou<fy  shore 
I  see  the  wreck  of  all  that  heaven  or  earth  bestows. 

The  pearly  tears,— the  happy  days  of  yore. 
Like  evn  omens  on  the  cheek  of  earthly  woes ! 

And  now  in  darkness  Pm  wandering  alone. 
No  soothing  hand  rests  on  my  adilng  head. 
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And  Famous  loet  Toloe  eeems  like  a  spirit-tooe 
That  brings  a  ilglilng  memory  (toom  the  dead  I 

m  be  resigned  I  for  tears  can  ne^er  eflkce. 
Nor  lifers  dark  honr  my  dying  hopes  redeem ; 

Bnt  gnardlan  spirits  through  the  gloom  will  trace 
The  lines  that  mark  my  life's  unhappy  dream. 

Bat  History  and  Poetry  require  that,  In  order  to 
achieve  true  immortality,  one  must  die  in  the  pei> 
formance  of  his  immortal  deed.  Should  he  live  through 
it,  enry  and  detraction  will  rob  him  of  his  glory,  and  a 
host  of.  rivals  will  be  found,  and  the  Poet's  Individual 
immortality  vrlll  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Wm.  A.  H.  Slffoumeif,** 

The  Jouraallsm  of  the  Future. 
Thb  New  York  WMd  has  a  theory  touching 
the  future  of  Journalism  which,  for  the  good  of 
the  race  and  the  honor  of  a  profession  which 
we  admire  at  a  distance,  we  are  happy  to  say 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  adopting.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  states  the  case  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly : 

**  The  journals  of  the  future  will  be  of  two 
sorts — a  journal  for  the  few  and  a  Journal  for 
the  many.  The  former  will  be  decorous  and 
dear;  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  latter 
will  be  cheap  and  nasty.  The  one  may  be  a 
paper  *  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen ;  * 
the  other  by  blackguards  for  blackguards." 

It  would  seem  a  dreary  look-out  for  the 
ardent  and  conscientious  young  men  of  the 
day  who  are  having  their  eye  upon  a  Journal- 
istic life  to  take  eitlier  horn  of  tliis  dilenuna, 
for  although  there  should  be  nothing  objection- 
able in  "gentlemen"  publishing  newspapers 
for  ** gentlemen"  to  read,  and  there  can  be 
nothing  inconsistent  in  "  blackguards  "  writing 
for  **  blackguards,"  yet  the  future  newspaper, 
as  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  it,  is  not  to  be 
described  by  either  of  these  diverse  phrases. 
That  a  newspaper  for  the  people — that  is,  for 
the  community  as  a  whole,  embracing  not 
only  gentlemen  and  blackguards,  but  a  much 
larger  and  more  representative  class — should 
be  necessarily  either  "  dear  and  decorous  "  or 
"cheap  and  nasty,"  is  not  according  to  any 
fair  interpretation  of  the  times.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  reading  public  upon  whom  pub- 
lishers of  books  and  newspapers  must  depend 
in  the  future  no  less  than  the  present,  are 
neither  "  gentlemen  "  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
World,  nor  "  blackguards  "  in  any  sense.  They 
are  what  is  known  in  European  countries  as 
"  the  great  middle  class,"  and  in  this  country 
as  "the  people,"  or  "the  masses."  They  are 
intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  and  full  of 
integrity.  Having  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  mere  speculative  theories  of 
any  kind,  they  are  nevertheless  fairly  up  to 


the  requirements  of  good  citizens  in  haying 
well-settled  opinions  upon  all  subjects  which 
relate  to  the  welfare  of  community,  and  in- 
stinctive impressions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
what  they  read. 

We  are  glad  to  feel  that  the  press  of  the 
future  must  take  its  complexion  from  the  nead^ 
en  rather  than  the  v)ritera,  and  we  want  no 
better  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  conducted 
in  the  interests  solely  of  either  gentlemen  or 
blackguards. 

How  Not  to  Treat  Women. 
If  the  Richardson-McFarlaad  murder  trial, 
which  has  dragged  its  slow  length  along  antH 
everybody  wishes  to  see  an  end  of  it,  should 
result  in  no  other  good  than  teaching  men  how 
not  to  treat  women,  it  will  be  worth  the  cost 
in  time  and  money.  There  ia  evidence  thai 
one  man  at  least  has  learnt  the  lesson.  That 
man  is,  or  was,  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
defense,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Spencer.  By  and 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  asso- 
ciates, in  hlB  opening  speech  he  branded  a 
woman,  whom  according  to  his  own  after-om- 
fession  he  knew  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  as  **  a 
panderer  and  procuress,"  and,  in  fact,  ereiy- 
thing  vile  and  unwomanly.  This  was  the  great 
mistake  of  Mr.  Spencer's  life,  and  so  he  now 
views  it  His  next  great  mistake  was  not  in 
confessing  his  error,  which  he  virtually  did, 
but  in  trying  to  exonerate  himself  by  fixing  a 
lasting  disgrace  upon  his  profession.  In  his 
explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Tilton— whidii  is  the 
letter  of  a  whipped  school-boy,  and  not  of  a 
grown,  hirsute  man — ^while  stating  explicitly 
that  he  has  "  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  Mrs. 
Calhoun's  personal  purity  of  character,"  he  sayB, 
"  No  advocate  in  my  position  could  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  and  done  otherwise  than  I 
did."  If  Mr.  Spencer  believes  this,  the  only 
possible  course  for  him  to  pursue,  as  a  gentl^ 
man  and  a  Christian,  is  to  leave  the  profession 
at  once  and  take  to  sawing  wood  or  some  other 
unquestionably  honest  and  honorable  business 
We  accept  it  as  an  incontestable  principle,  that 
any  calling  which  requires  its  votaries  to  mth- 
lessly  malign  a  woman's  character  is  not  only 
an  unworthy  calling,  but  a  wicked  and  ill^t- 
imate  one.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  forced— not 
only  by  public  opinion  and  personal  shame, 
but  by  the  edict  of  his  associates— to  withdraw 
from  the  trial  which  he  so  weakly  and  wick- 
edly opened.  It  is  a  merited  punishment,  and 
one  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  has  not 
only  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  culprit's 
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fbtare  career,  bat  upon  his  piofeBsioii  and  upon 
all  who  speak  from  the  forom,  the  pulpit,  or 
Uuoogh  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  as 
representatiyes  of  public  opinion  and  public 
morals. 

The  Randall  Testimonial. 

SiicusL  8.  Randall,  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  dty  of  New  York,  recently  resigned  that 
position,  upon  which  his  Mends— which  means 
t  great  many  excellent  people — tendered  him  a 
complimentary  banqnet  This  event  came  off 
at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  21.  J.  W.  Gerard,  Esq.,  presided ; 
Rev.  iSt.  Bellows  said  grace,  and  a  number  of. 
persons  made  excellent  speeches.  Mr.  Randall 
has  occasion  to  feel  proud  of  his  record  as  a 
teacher  and  a  man ;  while  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  this  city— and  in 
a  certain  measure,  of  the  entire  country  —  is 
inch  a  monument  to  his  intelligence,  skill,  and 
pennstence,  that  no  festive  testimonial  was 
necessary  to  make  the  record  complete. 

It  is  a  fiftct  not  generally  known,  that  to  Mr. 
Bandall  more  than  to  any  or  all  other  men  is 
doe  the  honor  of  initiating  the  system  of 
Konnal  instruction  which  is  such  a  feature  in 
oor  public  school  system,  and  which  has  quite 
recently  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Female  Normal  School  in  this  city,  which  bids 
iUr  to  challenge  the  criticism  and  admiration 
of  the  educational  world. 

More  than  sixteen  years  ago  the  editor  of 
this  Department  was  conducting  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
and  took  a  waim  interest  in  the  school  ques- 
tion, at  that  time  receiving  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  Mr.  Randall  was  at  the  head  of 
the  State  Department  of  Instruction,  which 
was  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  States  We  took  occasion  to  write  to  many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State  for  their 
riews  as  to  the  proposed  changes  in  school 
supervision.  Among  those  who  responded 
were  Senator  Seward,  ex-Governor  Hunt, 
MiUard  Filhnoie,  and  S.  S.  Randall  Except- 
ing Mr.  Randall's  letter,  there  was  not  one 
that  gave  any  ofijUon  whatever.  They  were 
'politicians'  letters,  friendly,  courteous,  non- 
committal. Mr.  Randall,  in  a  communication 
▼hich  filled  a  column  and  a  half,  laid  down  a 
M,  comprehensive  plan,  embracing  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  improvements  in  our  school  sys- 
tem which  have  since  been  adopted. 

Ift  speaking  of  what  the  proposed  new  law 
ihould  cover,  he  says : 


*^  1.  It  should  recognize  the  right,  and  make 
the  most  ample  and  complete  provision  for 
Ihe  free  instruction  of  eveiy  child  in  the  State 
of  suitable  age. 

**2.  It  should  secure  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  public  Ainds,  from  whatever 
source  derived — ^not  by  any  arbitrary  and  in- 
flexible standard,  either  of  wealth,  population, 
children,  or  attendance ;  but  according  to  the 
actual  necessity  and  condition  of  the  districts 
interested. 

'*  3.  It  should  secure  a  thorough,  systematic, 
and  efficient  general  and  local  supervision. 

"4.  Normal  schools  for  the  training  and 
preparation  of  teachers  of  the  highest  class 
should  be  established,  and  liberally  endowed 
in  different  sections  of  the  State;  and  also 
local  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  such  teach- 
ers as  may  not  have  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  more  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion." 

It  must  afford  the  retiring  Superintendent  a 
peculiar  sense  of  satisfaction  and  personal  pride 
to  know  that  these  provisions,  one  after  the 
other,  have  been  made  almost  in  the  precise 
terms  so  carefully  presented  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  that  to  his  own  efforts  and  persistence 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  due. 

For  one,  we  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Ran- 
dall upon  his  resignation.  It  was  due  to  him- 
self and  to  a  long  life  of  laborious  usefhlness 
that  he  should  lay  aside  the  armor  and  pass  into 
the  more  quiet  paths  of  life.  We  do  not  fear 
that  he  will  run  into  idleness.  That  would  be 
impossible.  He  has  too  much  vitality,  and  too 
great  an  interest  in  the  moving  world  to  become 
a  mere  passenger.  Besides,  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  in  so  many  years  of  active  public 
life  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  up  is  too  rich  a 
capital  to  leave  unworked. 

Very  few  among  all  our  public  or  private 
citizens  have  ei^Joyed  such  opportunities  for 
observing  the  men  and  measures  which  for  the 
past  forty  years  have  contributed  to  our  coun- 
try's history  as  he,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  make  such  use  of  the  material  he  has  in 
hand  as  will  satisfy  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  in  his  retirement  from  official  life  he  has 
done  wisely. 

Newspaper  Ventures. 
Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  his  new  morning  paper,  the  Standard, 
Justifies  his  enterprise  by  claiming  that  our 
great  metropolis  could  support  twenty  more 
dailies  without  necessary  jostling.  The  calcu- 
lation may  be  a  carefiil  one  and  founded  in 
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cleAT  prescience  and  sound  Judgment ;  bat  it  is 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Young  will  not  undertake  to 
deny,  that  at  least  two  out  of  eyeiy  three  new 
ventures  in  this  line  either  drag  along  a  slow 
and  unprofitable  existence,  or  flash  upon  the 
horizon  with  a  blinding  brilliancy,  and  then 
suddenly  go  out  There  may  be  a  general 
newspaper  law  coyering  this  ground ;  but  if 
BO,  it  is  as  exceptional  and  uncertain  in  its  ap- 
plication as  any  of  the  well-settled  theories  of 
Political  Economy  which  are  so  positively  and 
persistently  put  forth  by  the  leaders  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  various  schools. 

It  is  said  that  '*  old  bachelors*  children  "  are 
the  best  governed  children  in  the  world ;  and 
upon  the  same  principle,  nobody  can  conduct 
newspapers  with  such  skill  and  assurance  of 
success  as  those  who  practically  know  nothing 
about  it ;  and  these  are  the  very  persons  who 
are  always  ready  to  account  for  any  great  suc- 
cess or  conspicuous  failure  in  the  newspaper 
business ;  as  well  as  to  indicate  how  the  really 
successful  journals  might  be  made  more  so. 
Probably  among  all  the  pursuits  which  men 
engage  in,  not  one  can  be  found  more  intricate 
in  its  nature  and  more  uncertain  in  its  pecuni- 
ary results  than  journalism ;  and  '*  outsiders  " 
who  have  never  for  a  moment  grasped  an  edi- 
torial pen,  have  no  more  knowledge  of  its 
multitudinous  phases  than  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Saturn.  On  this  account,  and  for  other 
reasons,  we  have  not  much  faith  in  theories  as 
such,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
newspaper  enterprise,  like  any  other  business 
project,  may  be  so  planned  and  adjusted  to 
existing  wants  by  experienced  brains  that  its 
success  may  be  as  well  assured  as  that  of  any 
legitimate  calling.  There  are  not  too  many 
newspapers  in  this  country,  but  there  may  be 
too  many  of  a  kind. 

Personal! 

.  It  is  due  to  the  conductor  of  tliis  depart- 
ment, no  less  than  to  the  many  friends  of 
Packard*b  Monthly  in  its  old  form,  that  a 
word  or  two  be  said  here  and  now.  It  was 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  magazines  would  please  every  one  of 
the  subscribers  of  both ;  and,  in  fact,  neither 
of  the  publishers  could  have  calculated  upon 
the  almost  universal  acquiescence— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  enthusiastic  concurrence — which 
has  resulted.  There  are  a  few  disaffected  indi- 
viduals, however,  and  they  have  done  just  as 
we  would  have  them  do— just  as  we  would  do 
ourselves — spoken  their  mind.    We  are  sol- 


emnly assured  that  the  disgrace  of  beiog 
"  swallowed  up  "  by  the  Phbjekoloqxoal  Joub- 
HAL  is  something  too  intense  for  adequate  cha^ 
acterization ;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  our  readers  and  more  creditable  to  us  to 
have  "  died  dead ; "  that  to  step  from  the  con- 
duct of  a  sprightly  magazine,  such  as  was 
Packabd'b  Moitthlt,  to  engineering  a  ''de* 
partment"  of  the  organ  of  ^  bumpolQgy  **  Is  to 
step  firom  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  etc. 
Tills  on  OUT  side.  What  dire  scathings  our  co- 
laborer  has  had  to  endure  for  admitting  into 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  his  cliaste  Joubital 
the  "  cheap  sensational  **  emissary  of  *'  wicked- 
est" men,  we  don't  know.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been,  he  has  charitably  kept  them 
firomus. 

It  would  hardly  seem  worth  whUe  to  notioe 
these  exceptional  criticisms,  and  we  would  not 
do  it  but  for  the  fhct  that  they  aire  excepttooal, 
and  in  such  direct  contrast  with  the  volume  of 
good-will  which  has  found  expression  in  privato 
letters  and  through  the  public  press.  We  stated 
at  the  outset  that  the  union  between  the  two 
magazines  was  a  genuine  one,  based  upon  the 
true  idea  of  union — congeniality  and  reciproc> 
ity.  We  could  not  see  then — as  we  can  not  now 
— why,  in  uniting  our  magazine  with  that  of  Mr. 
Wells,  it  would  necessitate  the  abandonment 
of  our  business  for  that  of  '*  selling  plaster 
busts,**  any  more  than  it  would  require  of  Mr. 
Wells  that  he  should  leave  a  profitable  and 
honorable  publishing  business  to  engage  in  the 
schoolmaster  line;  and  yet  the  New  York 
Tribune  was  kind  enough  to  drop  this  infer- 
ence for  the  information  and  benefit  of  whom 
it  might  concern ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  few  newspapers  in  the  interior  have  thought- 
lessly echoed  the  noble  and  courteous  senti- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  if  not  sooner, 
it  will  begin  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
care  to  know,  that  it  is  possible  for  two  maga- 
zines such  as  the  Phbbnolooical  Joubkal 
and  Packabd*s  Monthly  to  unUe  without 
either  **  swallowing  **  the  other,  or  in  any 
manner  losing  its  identity  or  its  zest ;  and  it 
will  not  be  fh)m  lack  of  disposidon  or  enei^gy 
on  part  of  those  who  control  the  departments 
if  the  combination  do  not  prove  in  every  way 
a  benefit  So  sure  have  we  been  of  this  olti- 
mate  conclusion,  that  we  have  not  given  a 
serious  thought  to  any  of  the  fisw  bewailings 
which  have  reached  us.  After  the  present 
number,  our  friends  will  be  able  to  judge  more 
intelligently  of  the  probable  fhture  of  the  ^  con- 
solidated magazine.*' 
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Thk  Latb  Nathaniel  Rothschild.— The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  BulU- 
dVi,  noticing  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Rothschild, 
Ztephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  and  son  of  tlie  old  Na- 
than de  Rothschild,  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change, observes  that  the  last  eighteen  of  his 
jears  might  be  called  existence  rather  than  life : 
**  There  are  many  persons  in  Paris  who  can  still 
remember  the  beaujeune  homme^  so  elegant  in 
person,  dress,  and  manners,  who  was  the  life  of 
the  Jockej  Club,  the  race-conrse,  and  the  ball- 
room. When  still  under  forty  years  of  age  his 
sight  first  began  unaccountably  to  fail  him,  and 
then  gradually  his  other  senses  and  limbs,  until 
literally  nothing  was  left  but  his  mind.  The 
soul  seemed  to  surviye  the  body,  and  the  latter, 
miable  in  any  way  to  serve  the  wants  of  the 
former,  may  be  said  to  have  sat  for  eighteen 
years  in  an  arm-chair  waiting  for  death.  Arms, 
legs,  hands,  eyes,  eveiy  member  had  lost  the 
power  of  being  useful,  and  made  their  unhappy 
owner  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  care  of 
others.  Nothing  remained  of  this  extraordi- 
nary existence  but  the  mind.  But  that  was 
wonderfully  brilliant  to  the  last;  and  from  his 
arm-chair,  even.  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Roths- 
child made  his  existence  felt,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  over  the  world.  Perhaps  such  a  life  was 
not  harder  to  bear  for  him  on  whom  it  fell  than 
for  the  still  young  wife,  who  left  the  world  and 
sodety  to  devote  herself  to  supply  the  priva- 
tions of  her  husband.'* 

Our  Duty. — ^Each  individual  has  a  work  to 
do  in  reforming  the  evils  of  the  times.  The 
preacher  and  the  schoolmaster  are  not  the  only 
laborers  in  the  moral  vineyard.  The  world  is 
composed  of  individuals :  the  state  is  made  up 
of  citizens.  If  they  live  true  lives,  the  state 
will  withstand  any  shock.  If  they  be  trae  to 
themselves,  God  will  be  the  shield  of  their 
coontry  in  its  hour  of  peril.  We  must  learn  to 
think  lees  of  the  shifting  modes  of  the  times 
and  more  of  what  constitutes  the  real  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  humanity.  We  must  strip  the 
hoar  of  the  tinsel  with  which  it  is  bedizened 
and  make  ornament  be  of  some  use.  Let  all 
work  for  real  progress,  and  no  one  will  com- 
plahi  that  the  world  appears  to  be  going  back- 
ward.   

Msa  Emma  Willabd  died  in  April 
Istt,  at  the  advaaeed  age  of  elghty-fonr.  She  has 
a  npatatloo  ataiKwi  world-wide  fax  educational 


matters.  The  Troy  Female  Seminary,  which  for 
upward  of  forty  yean  past  haa  stood  at  the  head 
of  schools  for  young  women,  was  founded  by  her 
^1881.  

Albakt    Medical    Golleob.  —  Dr. 

Thomas  C.  Durant,  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
this  College  and  an  early  student  of  Drs.  March  and 
Ormsby,  has  given  $15,000  to  endow  the  *^  March 
Professorship."  Drs.  E.  R.  Peaslee  and  Meredith 
Clymer,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  WUllam  Seymour, 
of  Troy,  have  accepted  chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  this 
College.  — 

An  Honest  Livtng. — A  young  Boston 

man,  who  proposed  starting  In  business  in  New 
York  city,  made  a  preliminary  visit  there,  armed 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  business  men. 
These  presented  and  the  usual  compliments 
I)as8ed,  one  New  York  merchant  inquired  of 
young  Boston  what  he  intended  to  do. 

"  I  have  not  exactly  decided,"  replied  the  young 
Puritan,  *'  but  I  expect  to  settle  into  some  good 
business  in  which  I  can  get  a  living  honestly." 

**AUvmghone8Uy?" 

**  An  honest  living,"  repeated  the  Bostonian. 

^*  Young  man,"  said  the  New  Yorker,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you ;  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  United 
States  in  which  you  wiU  meet  with  so  little  com- 
petition in  your  method  of  doing  business." 

Ebysipelas  may  be  reliered  or  cured 

by  the  application  of  the  earth-treatment.  A  sub- 
scriber writes  us  that  she  made  use  of  earth  taken 
from  a  flower  {wt^  and  experienced  inunediate  re- 
Uef.  

A  Ctmious  Affair  was  consummafted 

lately  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  the  shape  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  principals  of  which  were  both  octoge- 
narians. They  were  betrothed  in  early  life,  but  for 
some  reason  the  engagement  was  broken  off,  and 
in  the  long  interval  before  their  reunion  each  had 
been  twice  married,  and  twice  left  alone  by  the 
death  of  their  companions. 

"He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at 
five."    So  says  the  proverb,  though  there  is  more 

riiyme  than  reason  in  it,  for  if 

He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five, 
it  must  follow  naturally, 

He  whoM  thrive  more  must  rise  at  four ; 
and  it  will  insure  a  consequence  that. 

He  who^d  still  more  thriving  be 

Must  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three ; 

And  who  this  latter  would  out-do, 

Will  ronse  him  at  tho  stroke  of  two. 
And  by  way  of  climax  to  it  all,  it  should  be  held 
good  at  that 

He  who^d  never  be  outdone,  • 

Must  ever  rise  as  soon  as  one. 
But  the  best  illustration  would  be, 

He  who^d  flourish  best  of  all. 

Should  never  go  to  bed  at  alL 
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Phrenology  in  Schools. — A  corre- 
spondent writing  from  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  flays : 
*'  I  know  from  experience  that  no  person  can  teach 
school  snccessfoUy  without  some  knowledge  of 
Phrenology;  consequently  I  claim  that  every 
teacher  in  the  land  should  read  the  A.  P.  Joitbnai.. 
It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  you  would 
devote  a  portion  of  every  number  to  the  subject  of 
school  teaching  and  school  government.*' 

[We  have  anticipated  the  wishes  of  our  fHend, 
and  commence  in  the  next  number  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Physical  Education,  which  will  cover  the 
ground  suggested.  We  look  to  our  teachers, 
preachers,  editors,  and  others,  who  have  to  do 
with  developing  and  directing  the  human  mind,  to 
help  us  in  this  work  of  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion. Let  every  one  help,  by  inducing  his  fellow- 
teachers  to  examine  the  principles  we  teach,  and 
then  to  apply  the  same.    It  is  a  good  cause.] 

Canvassing  fob  Subscribers.  —  An 

earnest  fHend  of  Phrenology,  who  has  been  the 
means  of  adding  a  considerable  number  of  names 
to  our  subscription  list,  writes  fh>m  Elgin,  HI.,  as 
follows : 

**  Dbar  Editob  :  I  sdnd  names  herewith  of  two 
more  subscribers ;  I  have  a  few  others  promised. 
If  I  could  spare  the  time,  I  think  I  could  raise 
quite  a  large  club.  Like  any  other  undertakix^i;, 
it  needs  to  be  faithfully  pursued  to  be  success- 
ftil.  Whenever  I  have  leisure,  you  may  be  sure  I 
shaU  work  fUthfully  for  the  Phrenological 
JoDBNAL.  I  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever 
this  year,  and  I  have  heard  many  compliments 
from  my  subsciibers,  who  all  seem  to  be  much 
pleased  with  it  in  its  new  dress. 

**  I  must  thank  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  for 
much  of  my  success  in  getting  the  few  subscribers 
I  have  already  secured.  A  few  of  them  were  per- 
sonally .known  to  me,  .but  the  others  were  not. 
When  I  first  attempted  the  getting  up  of  a  club,  I 
felt  quite  put  out  and  discomfited  by  the  blank  ex- 
pectant look  with  which  a  stranger  will  flavor  you 
on  being  unexpectedly  addressed,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence presented  my  request  awkwardly ;  and  up- 
on their  looking  slightly  at  my  specimen  number, 
and  informing  me  that  they  were  *  quite  well  sup- 
plied with  reading;*  ''had   little  time  to  read,* 

*  could  not  afford  it,' '  would  think  about  it»*  -that 

*  it  wasn't  exactly  their  st^le,*  that  they  *  were  un- 
prepared to  take  It  Just  then,^  or  that  they  *  didn't 
believe  there  was  much  In 'Phrenology  anyway,'  I 
was  instantly  vanquiiHied,  and  yielded  the  field 
without  a  struggle.  But  after  repeated  failures  I 
summoned  courage  to  take  another  course.  I  de- 
termined not  V>  let  the  declining  party  have  all  the 
talking  to  do,  but  to  put  my  knowledge,  such  as 
it  is,  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy  to  the  test, 
and  interest  them  through  such  traits  as  I  found 
In  their  AMies ;  and  if  at  last  the  No  was  stSU  there, 


I  would  not  be  abashed  by  it.  I  found  this  a  splen- 
did way  (excepting  the  time  it  takes),  and  I  found 
myself  waxing  eloquent  in  a  manner  that  astonish- 
ed  myself.  B.  h.  «." 

A  Minister's  Opinion. — Editor  of 

THB  Journal — Dear  Sir:  I  am  the  only  subscriber 
to  your  most  worthy  Jocsnal  here  [Blountsvillo, 
Aku],  but  I  shall  use  my  utmost  efforts  in  gettini; 
a  goodly  number  to  take  it  in  our  village.  Few 
know  its  value.  Assuredly  its  noble  reading  mat- 
ter is  to  my  mind  what  the  most  nutritive  diet  is 
to  my  body.  It  is  a  thrice  welcome  visitor  to  my 
household,  and  I  shall  ever  regard  it  as  the  prcMi- 
net  of  the  earnest  labor  of  the  strongest  minda. 
It  solves  many  difilcult  questions,  throws  light  and 
luster  in  the  field  of  science,  and  strengthens  reli- 
gious faith.  I  can  not  be  without  it  I  was  much 
delighted  to  know  that  your  Joubxal  and  Pack- 
ard's are  united.  May  the  union  prove  a  peculiar 
benefit  to  yourselves  and  to  your  readers.  BelieTe 
me,  sir,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  B.  L.,  Minister  of  C.  P.  Church. 

Electric  Action  op  the  Organs. — 

Mr.  Editor  :  As  you  are  investigating  all  stiange 
actions  of  the  mind,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me  not  long  ago.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  heard  ol  I  was  walking  home 
from  church  one  dark  night,  and  as  I  went  along 
thinking  intently  of  what  I  had  heard,  a  little  dog 
barked,  suddenly,  close  beside  me.  Being  natu- 
rally somewhat  timid,  for  a  moment  I  was  fHght- 
ened.  But  now  comes  the  strange  part  of  my 
story.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  dog's  barking  I 
felt  distinctly  a  shock  or  thrill  passing  from  the 
location  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  forward 
through  the  brain  to  my  heart  During  its  pass- 
age, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bndn  was  pressing  oat 
against  the  skull  all  along  the  line  it  traversed. 
The  sensation  was  alike  on  both  sides  of  my  head. 
It  lasted  but  a  moment,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  be 
very  plainly  noticed. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  thai  this  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  that  Cautiousness 
is  on  the  alert,  whatever  the  mind  may  be  engaged 
upon.    Wausbon,  Ohio.  p.  o.  m. 

Etes. — W.  Q.  J.,  an  interested  but  ev- 
idently late  reader  of  the  Jourkal,  is  apprehensive 
that  serious  results  will  follow  the  sprightly  arti- 
cle of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wyllys  in  the  last  number.  Mm. 
W.*s  style  is  quite  well  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers, and  we. have  very  little  fear  for  the  consequen- 
ces of  her  blue,  black,  or  gray  eyed  humor.  W. 
Q.  J.  takes  the  matter  too  much  in  earnest,  al- 
though we  are  inclined  to  commend  the  sincere 
tone  of  his  letter,  and  his  appreciation  of  scientific 
precision.  

The   Phrenological   Journal   and 

Packard^  s  Monthly  are  consolidated.  They 
were  both  excellent  magadnea,  and  suffleientty 
kindred  in  spirit  to  allow  of  consolidation.  They 
will  still  be  distinct,  but  In  one  cover.    The  com- 
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blnatlon  of  the  BoUd  with  the  attractive,  in  this 
JouBNAi.,  the  immense  variety  of  Bubjects  treated, 
and  the  practical  aim  of  all  its  articles,  ^ive  it 
great  valne.  IS  a  year.  8.  B.  Wclls^  ^  Broadway. 
As  Mr.  Wells  has  long  treated  of  marriage,  phre- 
nologically,  and  taught  "  how  to  choose  a  part- 
ner,*' it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  taken  Mr. 
Packard's  phrenological  measnre,  and  found  him 
all  right  We  congratulate  both  parties  on  the 
union. — ChrUHan  SUtndard. 
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Questions  op  **Gbni&bal  Intkrbst"  only 

will  be  Oiuw&red  in  thiM  department.  We  June  no  tpace 
to  ffrtUi/if  idle  euHoeitif.  One  gueelion  only  ai  a  lime, 
and  that  eUariy  tialedy  muet  be  propounded^  if  a  eorre- 
epondent  akaU  eaepeet  ue  to  give  Mm  the  bet^fit  of  its 
oaHff  consideration,  Queetione  (if  personal  interest  will 
be  prompUy  answered  by  letter,  if  a  stamp  be  inclosed  for 
Iht  return  poetage. 


The  Teeth    and    Finger  Nails. — 

A  correspondent  writes  us  from  Silver  City,  Neva- 
da, and  asks—"  Is  there  not  an  attraction  oetween 
the  teeth  and  the  nails  ?  If  so,  how  ?  My  grand- 
Ikther  and  my  father  practiced  cutting  their  linger 
and  toe  nails,  all  their  lives,  on  every  Friday,  and 
\jkej  never  had  the  toothache  in  their  lives.  They 
lost  aome  of  their  teeth,  but  did  not  know  when  or 
how.  Qrandlather  was  sixty-nine,  and  father  sixty- 
eight,  years  old  when  they  died.  I  have  followed 
them  in  like  manner.  I  am  foriy  years  old,  and 
do  not  know  what  the  toothache  is ;  neither  do  I 
want  to  know, — and  neither  do  I  ever  expect  to 
know.  If  you  think  this  worthy  a  place  in  the 
A.  P.  J.,  very  good." 

Ane,  The  only  **  attraction "  discoverable  is  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  method  of  par- 
ing the  nails  at  certain  times  of  day,  and  on  par- 
ticular days  of  the  week,  indicates  m/ethod  in  that 
aa  well  as  in  other  things.  There  is  merit  in  this ; 
but  that  it  has  any  more  effect  on  the  teeth  than 
on  other  bones  of  the  body,  we  do  not  see. 

MlBTHTITLNESS ;  HoW  CAN  IT  BE  SUP- 
pBS8sai>t— >A  young  lady  writes  ns  from  North 
Carolina,  as  follows :  "  what  will  you  advise  a 
young  person  to  do  who  has  large  Mirthfulness, 
mod  whose  fiather  is  a  clergyman,  and  a  good  fa- 
ttier, too,  only  he  thinks  it  is  a  sin  to  laugh  more 
ttiaa  once  a  day.  This  clergyman  has  no  nursery 
in  his  house,  and  but  one  sitting-room,  so  that  old 
folks  and  young  are  frequently  together.  The 
children  find  it  impossible  to  keep  sober  all  the 
time.  They  love  to  please  their  father,  but  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  conquer  mirthfulness.  Their 
fiather  had  large  Mirthftilncss  when  he  was  young, 
but  now  keeps  it  entirely  under.  He  is  a  strong 
**  character,'^ has  a  powerful  constitution  and  pre- 
dominance of  mental  temperament,  and  wont 
think  it  is  good  to  laugh :  ne  conscientiously  ac- 
counts it  vanity.  His  children  also  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  mental  temperament,  and,  like  their 
parents,  have  large  Approbativeness  and  Combat- 
Iveness.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his 
children,  excepting  their  mirthfulness,  and  for 
that  they  have  been  reproved  thousands  of  times. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  old  gentleman's 
temper  is  spoiling.  If  you  can  **  restore  harmo- 
ny,''^ it  will  be  the  next  wing  to  a  gospel" 


Am.  It  is  said  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 
It  is  no  time  to  "laugh  and  carry  on"  in  a  reli- 
gious meeting,  in  prayer  time  at  home,  at  a  fune- 
ral, or  on  other  **  solemn  occasions."  When  one 
wants  a  real  "  good  time,"  a  hearty  anti-dyspeptic 
laugh,  such  as  will  **  stir  the  blood,"  and  not  dis- 
turb the  neighbors  or  old  folks,  let  him  or  her  re- 
tire to  a  private  room, — ^the  attic  is  the  best  place; 
and  to  start  the.  thing,  **  make  up  faces  "  before  a 
looking-glass.  In  a  moment  the  face  will  begin  to 
shorten,  and  a  te-hee  will  be  heard ;  then  a  te-hee- 
hee,  a  haw-haw,  and  a  whaw-whaw.  The  face  will 
be  suffused  with  warm  blood,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem thoroughly  warmed.  Keep  at  it  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Have  a  real  hearty  **  break-down ;"  laugh 
all  over— nobody  wIU  see,  —  no  one  need  hear 
you.  Then  wash  your  face,  comb  your  hair,  and 
you  will  be  ready  for  sober  duty.  This  may  be 
done  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  when  necessary.  Your 
symptoms — such  as  yawning,  stretching,  grunting, 
fretting,  scolding,  &ult-flndlng,  etc. — will  Indicate 
when  a  rousing  good  laugh  would  do  you  good. 
In  itself,  it  is  not  wicked  to  laugh.  The  wicked- 
ness of  it,  if  it  be  wicked,  is  in  letting  others — who 
have  no  laugh  in  them — see  you  do  it.  Our  pre- 
scription is  inexpensive, — may  be  taken  any  time 
of  day,  and  is  "  a  sure  cure."  Try  It,  and  Vien  in- 
duce all  the  "  sobersides  "  in  the  house  to  take  a 
dose.  No  more  bitters,  tonics,  pepsin,  or  after- 
dinner  lozenges  will  be  needed.  The  above  is  a 
substitute  for  negro  minstrels,  comedies,  theaters, 
billiards,  and  games  of  chance. 

Selp-Destruction.  —If  a  man  is  a  bur- 
den to  others  (through  sickness),  and  no  benefit  to 
himself,  and  has  no  prospect  of  being  any  better, 
is  it  any  harm  for  him  to  kill  himself  f 

Ans.  That  death^when  it  occurs— is  a  relief  in 
some  sicknesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a 
merciful  provision  of  nature,  that,  when  the  vital 
principle  shall  have  been  exhausted,  we  may 
find  rest  and  repose.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  science  or  in  Christianity  that  Justifies  such 
taking  of  life  as  the  inquirer  alludes  to.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  custom  among  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  to  this  effect :  when  in  old  age 
the  senses  have  become  blunted,  the  teeth  are 
gone,  and  sight  and  hearing  have  foiled,  the  help- 
less Indian  wraps  his  blanket  around  him,  walks 
into  the  forest,  selects  a  seat,  and  Uiere,  declining 
food  or  drink,  calmly  remains  until  death  comes 
and  his  soul  wings  its  way  to  the  spirit-land.  The 
philosophy  of  this  may  well  apply  to  barbarism, 
but  can  not  to  Christian  civillcation. 

Lopsided. — ^1  frequently  meet  persons 

with  one  shoulder  larger  than  the  other:  does 
slcepine  habitually  on  one  side  cause  this  ?  if  not, 
then  what  does  ? 

Ans.  Tes ;  if  a  babe  be  permitted  to  sleep  al- 
ways on  one  side,  it  would  tend  to  throw  the  head 
out  of  proportion,  and  make  one  shoulder,  one  hip, 
leg,  and  arm  larger  than  the  others.  Tight  lacing. 
Bitting  at  a  desk  with  one  side  ol  the  person  ele- 
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Tatod  highex  than  the  other  side,  tends  to  throw 
the  frame  oat  of  proportioa.  See  our  next  num- 
ber for  the  commencement  of  a  seriee  of  articlee 
on  Fhtbioa-L  Education,  which  will  coyer  the 
ground  of  many  such  inquiries. 

Thomas  Paikb  Again. — In  the  last 

number  of  the  Journal  is  a  question  and  answer  in 
reference  to  Thomas  Paine.  Now,  I  beg  to  submit 
a  question  or  two,  Ist.  Hare  Paine' s  arguments 
in  support  of  Deism  and  against  Christianity,  Mo- 
hammedanlsmf  etc.,  ever  been  successfulh'  answer- 
ed or  refuted  by  the  adherents  of  either  of  these  re- 
Uglons,  or  any  one  else  ?  or  is  it  possible  to  refute 
them  ?  Sd.  If  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  were 
the  loord  of  OocL  would  it  not  carry  the  evidence 
of  its  divinUy  within  Itself?  and  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Koran  ? 

Ans,  1st  Viewed  in  the  light  of  experience  since 
the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  considering 
the  able  reviews  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  Mirabeau, 
RouBsean,  Paine  and  others  by  many  distinguished 
defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  might  be  regard- 
ed as  a  most  unnecessary  work  to  bring  into  notice 
a  philosophy  which  is  regarded,  or  at  least  treated, 
by  the  more  recent  schools  of  skeptics  as  unsound. 
The  *'  Age  of  Reason  "  has  proven  so  very  wnreo- 
ionabUy  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful  intellect 
and  political  popularity  of  its  author  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  affect  materially  the  Christian  world,  and 
has  almost  passed  out- of  notice.  Indeed,  the  rea- 
sonings of  Mr.  Paine  himself  In  relation  to  the 
existence  of  God,  when  carried  to  their  logical 
results,  are  sufBicient  in  themselves  to  overthrow 
his  arguments  against  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

Opponents  do  not  now  assume  the  open,  bold, 
and  defiant  attitude  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,  but  in 
the  more  plausible,  subtile  and  Insidious  philosophy 
of  the  rationalists,  while  bowing  obsequiously  be- 
fore the  exalted  virtues  of  the  Christians*  Hero, 
stealthily  undermine  the  foundation  of  the  spirit- 
ual structure  he  has  reared  in  the  hearts  of  human- 
ity. In  all  modem  systems  of  opposition,  how- 
ever, whether  of  atheists,  deists,  or  rationalists, 
the  assault  is  upon  the  supernatural  or  miraculous 
element  in  the  Christian  system;  and  whatever 
facts,  reasonings,  or  ai^uments  may  be  adduced 
sustaining  this  charaeteristic  of  the  system,  must 
be  competent  to  set  aside  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  Paine  or  Strauss  or  Renan,  or  any  other  of 
the  different  classes. 

2d.  "The  Bible  of  the  Christians''  is,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  ^'word  of  God,'*  and  "carries 
within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  divinity."  It 
certainly  opens  with  an  authority  altogether  su- 
perhuman in  its  Yei7  first  chapter,  where  it 
announces  to  frail  humanity  the  grand  drama  of 
Creation.  There  are  no  whys,  nor  wherefores,  nor 
metaphysical  speculations,  nor  geological  supposi- 
tions about  stratified  formations ;  but  in  the  simple 
tones  of  the  Infinite  addressing  the  finite,  man, 
proclaims  the  announcement,  ^^M  t?t$  beginning 
Ocd-ermttd  tht  httwen  and  the  surlA."  It  gives  us 
the  origin,  bondage,  wonderful  and  marvelous  de» 
Uveiy,  and  contlimed  mixacnlous  hlatoiy  of  a  nalJion 


whose  presence  and  Identity  are  everjrwhere  recog- 
niaed  among  men.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  Inatiin- 
tlcMis,  ceremonies,  observances,  and  rites  of  this 
nation,  together  with  the  records  of  its  aeera, 
prophets,  and  historians,  running  through  a  period 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  all  pointing  with 
.nnening  certainty  to  the  cnlminatlon  of  Jehovah's 
purposes  in  the  advent,  miracles,  signs  and  won- 
ders, sacrificial  death,  and  resurrection  of  one  of 
their  race,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

As  correlative  to  this  grand  development,  it 
presents  to  us  the  history  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  in  prophetic  figures  and  symbols,  so 
that  we  read  and  may  read  the  reflection  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  revolutions  of  the  nations  through 
subsequent  ages,  showing  indubitably  that  the 
God  of  history  is  the  God  of  prophecy.  In  view 
of  all  the  accumulated  evidence  thus  radiating 
from  the  sacred  volume  we  might  exultlngly  ask, 
what  would  be  internal  evidence  of  its  divinity  If 
this  is  not  ? 

These  questions  were  handled  in  a  masterly  style 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  in  a  debate  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  1829  with  Mr.  Robert  Owen  of  Lanark, 
Scotland,  in  which  the  skeptical  philosophy  of 
Hume,  Mirabeau,  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  the  most 
ancient  and  modem  atheists  and  deists  of  note, 
was  passed  in  review  and  thoroughly  refuted.  The 
Yolume  containing  this  discussion  is  stiU  in  print. 

The  intemal  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the 

Bible  is  very  fully  set  forth,  and  authorities  ex- 
tensively collated.  In  a  recent  work  by  President 
MiUigan,  of  Kentucky  University,  entitled,  **  Rea- 
son and  Kevelatlon,  or  the  Province  of  Reason  In 
matters  that  pertain  to  Divine  Revelation  defined 
and  illustrated."  

Tobacco. — I  am  twenty-six  years  old, 

and  have  been  smoking  and  cncwing  tobacco  for 
the  past  seven  years,     what  can  I  use  to  quit  it  f 

Ans,  A  little  elixir  of  self-denlul  is  needed.    Take 

a  good  dose  every  time  you  think  of,  or  hanker 

for,  tobacco,  and  in  a  few  months  you  will  recover 

from  the  disease.     Whisky  is  a  very  common, 

though  a  very  bad^  antidotCi  and  only  fools  take  It. 


IxUtwcyi  fiotkea. 


^^h0t^^^^t^^*m0^^>^^^i^^^^ 


[AU  workt  noUcad  in  Tsai  FHRiNOLoeicAL  Jocmai. 
fnaifU  ordered  Avm  this  €^flee^  at  prieeBotmexed,] 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..  LL.D.,  Professor 
or  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Unlrereity 
of  New  York ;  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Human 
Physiology,"  "A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  etc.  In  three  vol- 
umes. Vol,  III.  containing  the  Events  ttom 
the  Proclamation  of  the  £manci]^Uon  of  the 
Slaves  to  the  End  of  the  War.  To.  701:  oc- 
tavo ;  cloth.  Price,  Id  50  per  voL  iJew  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Peace,  peace,  let  there  be  peace  within  our 
borders.  Just  now,  after  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  which  enfranchises  all 
our  male  citizens  who  are  oi  Umtal  age,  it  la  meet 
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tliat  the  fliMl  chaiiter  describing  the  grandest— ee 
it  WBs  the  msddesi— febelUon  on  record  shotdd  be 
written.  Dr.  Draper  cAm»  at  impartial  history. 
The  spirit  In  which  ho  has  written  is  indicated  by 
these  words  quoted  from  the  great  dramatist : 

"  Be  jnstf  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country 's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.'' 

Clear,  comprehensive,  kindly,  patriotic,  and  Im- 
partial, the  author  has  told  the  story  of  the  strug- 
gle. .  The  publishers  have  Illustrated  and  {tinted 
the  woric  In  the  best  style,  making  it  as  desirable 
In  binding  as  It  Is  in  matter* 

Pki2rGXP£jss  OF  ▲  System  op  Peiilosopht. 

An  Essay  toward  solving  some  of  the  more  dit&- 
colt  Questions  in  Metaphvsics  and  Religion.  By 
A.  Bicrbower,  A,M.  lomo. ;  pp.  2«).  Price, 
$1  25.    Kew  York :  Carlton  &  Lanalian. 

An  able  production  by  a  yonng  metaphysician, 
designed  to  Justify  the  Divine  administration  on 
the  principle  that  even  Divine  power  can  not  be 
expected  to  perform  contradictions.  It  is  a  brief 
and  dear  theodicy  well  worth  study.  The  au- 
thor discusses  original  forces,  possibilities,  appli- 
cation to  the  Infinite,  the  Ideal,  the  question  of 
progress,  etc  **  The  agitation  of  thought  Is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.'^    Let  the  agitation  go  on. 

Mayhew'8  Untteesity  Book-kkeptno. 

A  Treatise  on  Business  and  Accounts,  designed 
SB  a  text-book  for  commercial  colleges  and  semi- 
ntries  of  learning,  for  use  in  the  counting-room, 
and  for  private  study.  By  Ira  Ma^'hew,  A.M.. 
author  or  •*  Mayhew's  Practical  Book-keeping,*' 
etc.  8vo,  pp.  »8 ;  doth.  New  edition.  $2  50. 
New  York :  B.  R.  Wells. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  one  to  the  young,  for  its 
very  gradual  progression  from  the  rudimentary  to 
the  highest  principles  of  scientific  book-keeping. 
The  rules  or  precepts  are  illustrated  by  Interesting 
incidente  of  every-day  life,  which  at  the  same  time 
fncnkate  Uie  point  sought  to  be  impressed  on  the 
leanier's  mind,  and  give  something  of  the  attract- 
ive character  of  a  narrative  to  a  work  which,  in 
the  ordinary  form,  would  be  a  compilation  of  rather 
dry  details. 

Besides  the  rules,  illustrations,  and  suggestions, 
relating  to  accounte,  many  very  valuable  hints  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  book  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  business.  Arithmetical  calcula- 
tions, in  so  far  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  commer- 
cial transactions,  arc  given  in  fullest  detalL 

The  department  of  the  work  entitled  "  Philoso- 
phy and  Morals  of  Business"  is  particularly 
Intsrestlng  and  valuable  to  the  young  man  Just 
starting  in  the  theater  of  competitive  trade.  Brief 
and  pertinent  arUdes  on  such  subjects  as 
these:  Choice  of  Business,  Labor  the  Source  of 
Hf  ealtta.  How  to  Render  Lalxir  the  Most  Produo- 
tfve,  How  Merchants  are  Useful,  How  Money  Fa^ 
dUlates  ]teehangeB,*-are  distributed  through  this 
department  Altogether,  for  comprehensiveness, 
devnets,  and  practical  adaptability,  this  work  Is 
tlie  best  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 


Popular    Library    of    History   for 

YounoPeoplb.    Stories  of  Old  England.    His 
tory  of  the  Crusades.    Count  Ulrich  of  Linburg. 
The  Hero  of  Brittany.    Four  Volumes.    In  a 
box.     Illustrated.     Price,  $4  50.    New  York: 
Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

A  good  series  for  girls  snd  boys,  furnishing  at 

once  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  history,  by 

which  a  taste  for  more  advanced  studies  is  acquired. 

These  books  are  appropriate  for  district  school 

libraries,  and  should  supplant  the  trssh  that  now 

cumbers  the  shdves  of  too  many  private  libraries. 

Talks  to  My  Patients  ;  Hints  on  Get- 
ting Well  and  Keeping  Well  By  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Gleason,  M.D.  One  vol,  12mo ;  pp.  2*28;  cloth. 
Wee,  $1  50.    New  York :  Wood  &  Holbrook. 

Mrs.  Gleason  Is  a  very  sensible  lady;  she  has 
written  a  very  instructive  book.  Her  teaching 
about  growing  girls,  their  peculiarities  and  needs ; 
young  mothers ;  nursing,  weaning,  dressing,  sleep, 
and  everything  else— *not  proper  to  mention  hefe-^ 
which  the  wife  and  mother  ought  to  know,  are 
plainly  stated  for  the  guidance  of  each  Inqniren 
We  bespeak  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  kind  author 
fix>m  ten  thousand  women  who  may  reiUl  her  most ' 
excellent  common-sensed,  sdentifle,  and  Christian  - 
book.  

RomaK^ism  :  Its  Decline,  and  its  Present 

Condition  and  Prospects  in  the  United  States. 
Bv  Hiram  Mattison,  D.D.  8vo.  Paper  cover, 
50  cts.    New  York :  Carlton  dfc  Lanahan. 

A  republication  of  certain  polemical  articles  In 

the  Melhodid  Quarterly  BevSao.    They  produced  a 

powerful  impression  not  only  within,  but  without 

the  Methodist  Church.     Every  man  interested  In 

one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  will  need  them. 

Self-Hei P ;  With  Illustratioiis  of  Char- 
acter, Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel 
Smiles,  author  of  ^^  The  Life  of  Oeoixe  Stephen- 
son and  of  his  son  Robert  Stephenson,"  '*  The 
Huguenots."  etc  The  author^s  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  One  vol^l2mo ;  pp.  447 ;  cloth. 
Price,  $1.    New  York-:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  capital  work  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
men  just  starting  in  life.  If  the  teachings  of  this 
author  were  followed,  there  would  be  no  "waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes,"  nor  lazy  loafers ;  each  and 
every  one  would  do  something  In  life  worthy  a 
man.  Read  *'Self-Help,"  and  then  "help  yourselt"  * 

In  Spain,  and  a  Visit  to  Portugal.     By 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  author  of  "The  Im- 
provisatore,"  etc.  •  Author's  edition.  One  vol., 
i2mo;  pp.  289;  doth.  Price,  $1  75.  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Reader,  would  you  take  a  run  with  a  very  Intel- 
ligent guide  through  an  interesting  part  of  the 
Old  World,  taking  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Murcla, 
Carthagena,  Malaga,  Granada,  Gibraltar,  Cadis, 
Seville,  Cordova,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Burgos,  and 
over  the  Pyrenees  to  Biarritz  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 
medium  and  the  guide.  Those  who  can  not  ei^oy 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  when  presented  In  the 
sumptuous  style  of  Messrs.  Hnrd  &  Houghton, 
most  be  difBcidt  to  pleaee. 
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Otglopedia  of  Biblical,  Theological, 

AND  EooiiBSiASTiCAL  LiTBBATUBE.  Prepared 
by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.D.,  and  tfames 
Stronjr,  8.T.D.  VoL  III.— E.  F.  G.  Pp.  1048; 
octavo ;  cloth.  Price,  |5.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  title  indicates  the  nature  of  this  great  work. 
A  work  of  reference  for  teachers,  students,  and 
for  professional  men.  It  is  a  library  in  itself. 
Here  may  be  found  answers  to  almost  every 
question  which  may  arise  respecting  Bible  his- 
tory. It  is  the  cream  of  religious  knowledge. 
Ue  who  procures  this  cyclopedia  will  never  be 
without  plenty  of  good  reading  in  the  house. 

Sebmons.  By  R»  Winter  Hamilton, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  **The  Docfaine  of  Be- 
wards  and  runlshments,"  "  Pastoral  Appeals,'' 
etc.  12mo ;  pp.  479.  Toned  paper.  Price, 
$1  76.    New  York :  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Most  sermons  are  necessarily  ephemeral.  They 
are  for  the  time,  and  not,  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "for  oS  time.**  Those  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
are  standard  authorities  among  most  oriliodox 
dissenters.  They  are  instructive  and  spiritually 
healthftiL  Printed  on  toned  paper  nicely  bound ; 
a  handsome  present  from  people  to  a  pastor. 

Rome  and  Italy  at  the  Opening  of 

THB  (EouBCENiOAL  GouNOiL.  Depicted  in 
Twelve  Letters  written  from  Borne  to  a  Gentle- 
man in  America.  By  Edmond  de  Pressense, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Paris, 
author  of  "  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church,'* 
and  "  LifiD  and  Times  of  Jesus  Christ."  Trans- 
lated by  Bev.  George  Prentice,  A.M.  13mo. 
Toned  paper.  Price,  $1  50.  Ne^  York: 
Messrs.  Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

These  letters  are  written  in  the  most  vivid  style, 
under  the  impression  of  stirring  events  and  strik- 
ing scenes  as  they  pass.  It  is  fh)m  the  pen  of  a 
French  Protestant,  and  portrays  life  from  his 
stand-point  It  vrill,  of  course,  be  welcomed  by 
all  Protestants,  and  rejected  by  all  Boman  Catho- 
lics.   

A  Srculab  View  of  Religion  in  the 

State,  and  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  By 
£.  P.  Hurlbut,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  x  ork,  author  of 
"  I^ays  on  Human  Bights,"  etc  Price,  60  cts. 
.    Albany,  New  York :  Joel  Mnnsell. 

This  is  a  secular  view  of  sectarianism.  The 
author  analyzes  the  subject  of  state  religion  in 
different  countries,  pointing  out  its  baneful  effects, 
whether  it  be  Jewish,  Catholic,  or  Protestant. 
We  think  this  the  most  impartial  and  statesman- 
like view  yet  given.      

The    Sublime    in    Natube;    oompiled 

from  the  Descriptions  of  Travelers  and  celebra- 
ted Writers.  By  Ferdinand  de  Lanoye.  With 
laree additions.  Onevol.,12mo;  pp.  ^;  cloth. 
Price,  91  60.  New  York :  Charlee  Scribner  & 
Co. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  but  few  so 

fortunate  as  to  visit  the  many  grand  and  sublime 

scenes  of  our  globe ;  and  the  jussX  best  thing  is  to 

leod  the  descriptions  of  tliioee  who  have  seen  them> 


and  seen  them  appreciatively.  Books  of  this  claaa 
have  a  peculiar  and  ever  ft^esh  fascination  for  aU 
well-toned  minds.         

Wonders    of    Glass-Making    in    all 

Ages.  By  A.  Sauzay.  Illustrated  with  sixty- 
three  engravings  on  wood.  One  voL,  12mo; 
pp.  S25:  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  New  Yorit: 
Cnarles  Scribner  <&  Co. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  studies  in  nature,  comes 
that  of  art  in  mechanism,  which  in  the  higher  de- 
velopments seems  allied  to  inspiration.  What 
more  beautiful  in  mechanism  than  beautiful  glass  ? 
And  what  more  useful  ?    The  book  is  a  treasure. 

The  Magdebmots  of  Ballycloban.     A 

Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  author  of  "He 
Knew  He  Was  Bight,"  etc.  One  vol.,  Idmo; 
pp.  441;  cloth.  Price,  %1  75.  Philadelphia: 
Peterson  &  Brother. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  evidently  his  mother's  son.  He 
inherits  his  mother's  spirit  and  powers  of  critidsm. 
His  writings  abound  in  graphic  descriptions.  He 
delights  in  exposing  fraud,  pretension,  and  wick- 
edness. The  Messrs.  Peterson  are  publishing  all 
the  works  of  Mr.  Trollope. 

Thaleia:  Woman;  Her  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  Connection  with  Maternity ;  with 
Hygienic  and  Medical  Directions.  Also,  the 
Enects  upon  Offspring  of  Temperamental  In- 
compatibility between  Parents;  with  the  Lawa 
of  True  Physiological  Beproduction«  and  Direc- 
tions for  the  Subsequent  Management  of  Chil- 
dren. With  an  Appendix,  containing  Medical 
and  Dietary  Formulas,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
Cerebellum.  By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Keck<^er.  M.D., 
One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  857;  cloth.  Price,  $2. 
Published  by  the  Author.  For  sale  by  Mrs.  £. 
B.  Bums,  117  Nasaiau  Street,  New  YorlL. 

The  above  title  so  fully  represents  the  claims  of 
the  work,  that  nothing  is  needed  from  us  bat  to 
say  we  recommend  mothers  everywhere  to  read 
and  heed  its  teachings. 

The    Bibt^  in  the    Public    Schools. 

Opinions  of  Individuals  and  of  the  Press,  and 
Judicial  Decisions.  YoL  5  of  the  Library  of 
Education.  Pp.  214;  paper.  Price,  25  cents. 
New  York :  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co. 

Every  true  American,  no  matter  what  bis  descent 

or  his  religion,  will  stand  by  our  common  school 

system.    He  who  opposes  this  is  an  enemy  to  our 

government.     Let  monarchies  cramp  and  fetter 

their  subjects ;  but  let  them  not  meddle  with  omt 

institutions.  

Tom  Blinn's  Temperance  Society,  ani> 

Other  Tales.  By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  "  Ten 
Niffhts  in  a  Bar  Room.*'  Cloth  ;  12mo ;  pp.  316 ; 
Price,  $1  25.  New  York :  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House. 

We  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most,  tho 

astonishing  fertility  of  Mr.  Arthur's  pen  In  giving; 

to  the  world  attractive  moral  tales,  or  the  great 

energy  exhibited  by  the  National  Temperance  8o» 

cioty  in  scattering  the  seeds  of  moral  reforai 

through  its   swiftly  published  volnmea.     Tom 

Blinn,  one  of  three  books  sent  Into  the  world 

during  the  month  of  April  by  that  Bocie^,  )m 
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written  in  Mr.  Artliiir*8  vivid  vein.  Its  natural 
pmtlioe  impresses  the  mind  deeply,  awakening  our 
sympathy  for  the  injured  victims  of  alcohol,  and 
onr  indignation  against  the  willing  and  obstinate 
•gents  who  "  aid  and  abet  *^  the  fell  destroyer  in 
procuring  those  victims.  The  dialogue  character 
of  the  arguments  against  intemperance  and  the 
use  of  wine  contributes  much  to  the  Interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  boolc.  — 

Ths     Hohensteins.      a    Novel.      By 

Friedrich  Sprelhagen.  From  the  German.  By 
Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere.  Author* s  edition.  One 
ToL,  12mo;  pp.  684;  cloth.  Price,  $^  New 
York :  Leypoldt  &  Holt 

As  a  novel,  it  is  extensively  planned,  but  not  well 
executed,  and  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  not- 
withstanding the  interesting  characters  and  the 
many  beautiful  passages.  Since  it  is  but  an  imagi- 
Aaiy  story,  it  seems  a  pity  that  all  the  important 
actors  therein  must  meet  a  tragic  end,  while 
opportunities  are  lost  for  making  happy  turns  in 
the  story,  and  a  pleasanter  finale. 

The  Mebchaih^'  and  Bankers'  Alma- 

Vko  for  1870.  *One  vol.,  octavo.  Price,  $2. 
New  York:  Office  of  BanJeen'  Magcuane^  41 
Pine  Street,  N.  T. 

It  contains  so  much  information  that  is  impor- 
tant for  business  men  to  know,  that  it  seems  as  if 
no  one  in  a  business  line  could  well  do  without  it. 
Ttie  daily  prices  of  gold  in  New  York  from  Jan., 
1864,  to  Dec.,  1809 ;  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  1880-1869;  Imports,  Revenue,  Public  Debt, 
etc.,  of  Great  Britain  for  fifteen  years ;  Table  of 
Income  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Government,  etc  ;  the  names  of  six  thousand 
bankers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign 
countries ;  with  the  monthly  prices  of  cotton,  wool, 
com,  sugar,  molasses,  cofibe,  tobacco,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  flour,  fh>m  1825  to  1869,  and  much  n*ore,  are 
contained  in  this  volume. 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.    By  Louis 

Yiardot.  Illustrated  with  twenty-eight  engrav- 
ings. One  voL,  12mo ;  pp.  343 ;  cloth.  Price, 
$1  50.    New  York :  Charles  Scribncr  &  Co. 

Here  are  copies — ^wood-cuts— of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  the  most  renowned  artists,  such 
aa  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Correggio, 
and  a  hundred  more.  It  is  such  a  work  as  must 
Interest  all  artists,  scholars,  and  historians. 

A  Battle  of  the  Books,  Recorded  by 

an  Unknown  Writer,  for  the  use  of  Authors  and 
Pablishen:  To  the  first  for  Doctrine,  to  the 
•econd  for  Reproof,  to  both  for  Correction  and 
for  Instruction  in  Righteousness.  Edited  and 
pnbUshed  by  OaU  Hamilton.    One  vol.,  12mo; 

S>.   288:    cloth.     Price,  $1   50.     New  York: 
nrd  A  Honghton. 

The  author  has  learned,  evidently,  much  practi- 
cal common  sense  fh>m  her  experience.  Men,  as 
wen  aa  women,  must  learn  before  they  kmiw.  Here 
ie  ft  well-told  story  illustrating  many  other  stories 
that  are  sUll  untold.  Oh,  the  misfortunes  of  pro- 
eocity  I  One  should  creep  before  they  walk. 


Fish  Cultube.    By  Setb   Green.     One 

voL.  octavo;  pp.  90 ;  cloth.  Price,  $1.  Cale- 
donia, New  York :  Seth  Green  <&  A.  S.  Collins. 

A  very  deep  interest  attaches  to  this  subject 

It  is  believed  that  all  our  waters— salt  and  f^esh— 

may  be  stocked  with  fish  which  would  supply  the 

nation  with  this  sort  of  food  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Read  Mr.  Green's  "  Fish  Culture,"  and  learn  how. 

The    Mobile    Register — daily    and 

weekly — is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  influential,  newspapers 
published  in  the  South.  It  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  DaOy  Timee,  the  Daily  Advertiaer,  and  the 
Daily  Evening  Newe^  four  popular  papers  in  one  L 
The  best  writers  of  aU  the  foregoing  Journals  are 
now  at  work  on  the  BegisUr.  Northern  men,  who 
would  know  something  of  the  real  state  of  ttiings 
in  the  South,  may  find  it  in  the  Begider,  Planters, 
manuliActurerB,  merchants,  indeed,  all  classes,  are 
represented  in  this  Democratic  organ.  Send  a 
dime  for  a  specimen  copy,  and  Judge  for  yourselves. 

Miscellanies.    By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

y.  Catherine  Titmarsh  among  Pictures  and 
Books,  Fraser  Miscellanies,  Christmas  Books, 
Ballads,  etc.  Household  edition.  One  vol., 
12mo;  pp.  681;  Price;  $1  25.  Boston:  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Productions  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  minds 

of  modem  times.    Served  up  in  a  manner  worthy 

the  author  and  the  publishers. 

HaNIvBoOK  op  THE  SuLPHUR-ClTRE,  aS 
Applicable  to  the  Vine  Disease  in  America,  and 
Diseases  of  Apple  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  By 
William  J.  Flagg,  author  of  **  Three  Seasons  in 
European  Vineyards.'*  One  voL,  12mo;  pp.  99. 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Grape-growers  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  one  who  knows  all  about  vine- 
yards, should  read  this  book. 

A  Brave  Lady.    By  the    Author  of 

''John  Halifax,  Gentleman,**  ''A  Life  for  a 
Life,**  "Olive.**  "The  Ogilvles.*'  "A  Noble 
Life,**  etc.  with  illustrations.  One  voL,  oc- 
tavo ;  pp.  176 :  cloth.  Price,  $1  50.  New 
Tork:  Harper  a  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  of  the 

day.    It  is  reprinted  fh>m  Harjm^e  JUagazmt, 

Lost  Sir  Massinoberd.      A  Romance 

of  Real  Life.  By  the  author  of  "Cariyon*s 
Tear,**  "One  of  the  Family"  "Found  Dead,** 
etc.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  284;  cloth.  Price, 
$1  75,  or  in  paper  $1  50.  Phihuielphia :  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers. 

This  sensational  story  illustrates  how  avarice 

may  bring  Its  own  recompense,  and  how  virtue 

wiU  stand  the  test  of  trying  circumstances. 

Proceedings    op    the    Homeopathic 

MsDicAL  SooiETT  OF  Ohio.  Fifth  Auuual 
Session  convened  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  16th  and 
17th,  1809.  Price,  50  cts.  8.  R.  Beckwith, 
M.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  report  of  a  growing  institution. 
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The  Luck  op  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other 

Sketches.    By  Francis  Bret  Harte.    One  yol., 

12mo ;  pp.  389 ;  cloth.    Price,  $1  50.    Boston : 

Fields,  Osgood  A  Go. 

There  is  "  sensation  "  in  these  exciting  stories, 
which  are  evidently  fonnded  on  fact.  The  author 
has  lived  in  Califomia  and  in  the  Rocky  lionntains. 
His  lifo-like  pictures  enchant  while  they  startle. 

The  YoTjisra  Shetlaitoeb  akd  his  Home. 

By  Rev.  B.  K.  Peirce,  D.D.  16mo.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1  35.    New  York:  Carlton  A  Lanahan. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  *^  Shetland  ponies,^*  a 

race  of  small  horses  grown  away  up  in  the  islands 

north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  so  cold  and  so 

almost  barren,  that  they  can  not  grow  lai^er. 

The  author  tells  us  all  about  fishing,  hui^tlng, 

etc.,  in  that  inhospitable  country.    A  good  book 

for  boys  and  girls.         

Topics  for  Teachers.     A  manual  for 

ministers,  Bible-class  leaders,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers.  VoL  II.  Bv  James  Comper  Gray. 
12mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1  50.  New  York : 
Carlton  <&  Lanahan. 

A  capital  work,  fi^^n?  ^^  outline  of  the  best 
course  to  pursue  to  instruct  and  teach  the  young 
in  the  Scriptures.  This,* and  our  Emphatic  Dia- 
glott,  should  have  a  place  in  every  clergyman's 
library.  

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Management,  and  Improvement.  By  John 
Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.  250;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  50.    New  York :  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co. 

What  farmers  wish  to  know  is,  what  breed  of 
hogs  will  make  the  most  pork  or  lard  oil  on  tlie 
least  provender.  Here  are  all  the  f^ts,  with  pic- 
tures of  pigs,  showing  wherein  one  breed  is  better 
than  another,  and  why* 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     By  an 

Old  Boy.  New  edition.  With  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  One 
vol.,  octavo;  pp.  185;  paper.  Price,  60  cts. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  new  cheap  edition  of  a  human-nature  book 

which  everybody  should  read. 

Home  Life;  or,  How  to  Make  Home 

Happy.  A  Book  for  Parents,  Children,  Brothers, 
and  Bisters.  Five  lllustrationB.  16mo.  Price, 
90  cts.    New  York :  Carlton  &  Lanahan. 

A  handy  little  volume,  with  suggestions  for  ra- 
tional amusements  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

Journal  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal AND  Statistical  Sooiett,  1870.  Vol.  2, 
Part  2.  Edited  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 
Printed  for  the  Society.  One  vol.,  octavo; 
112;  paper.  Rooms  in  Cooper  Institute, 
few  York. 

A  valuable  document,  containing  besides  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Society,  addresses  by  distinguished 
travelers,  explorers,  and  historians,  which  are 
worthily  preserved  in  this  ha&dsome  TOlume. 
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Debenbam's  Vow.  By  Amelia  Ed- 
wards, author  of  "Barbajra*s  History,"  "Half 
a  Million  of  Money,"  ''Miss  Carew,'^  etc,  etc. 
Illustrated.  One  vol.,  octavo;  pp.  178;  paper. 
Price,  75  cts.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  racily  written  story  by  a  popular  author. 

The  Horrors  of  Vaccination,  hj 

Dr.  Schleferdecker,  is  the  title  of  a  little  hooYs. 
Just  published  by  the  American  News  Co.  Pri^ 
60  cents.  The  author  quotes  high  medical  author- 
ities to  show  that  vaccination  has  become  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  human  nee.  "When 
doctors  disagree,"  etc. 

New  Facts  and  Remarks  Concerning 

Idiocy,  being  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before 
the  New  York  Medical  Association.  By  Edward 
Seguin,  M.D.  Pamphlet;  octavo;  pp.  47. 
Price,  dO  cts.    New  York :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

A  valuable  contribution  on  a  most  important 

subject  

George  Cantbbury's  Will.    By  Mrs. 

Henry  Wood,  author  of  '*  East  Lynne,"  *'  Roland 
Yorke,"  etc.  One  voL,  octavo;  pp.  967;  paper. 
$1 50.    Philadelphia ;  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

One  of  Peterson's  popular  publications,  intended 

to  entertain  and  amuse  rather  than  instruct. 

The  Canadian  Illustrated  News,  a' 
weekly  journal,  quarto,  pp.  16>.  Price,  $4  per  year, 
10  cts.  per  number.  Published  by  £.  Desbarata, 
Montreal.  It  Is  a  new  and  attractive  appliioani  for 
public  favor,  and  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
art,  agriculture,  mechanics,  amusement,  fashion, 
and  news.    We  hope  the  publishers  will  glvo  na 

the  natural  history  of  the  great  Northwest,  as  well 
as  something  of  her  rich  scenery. 

The  Bazar  Book  of  Decorttm.    The 

Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  One  voL,  13mo;  pp.  378;  cloth. 
Price,  $L    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Behavior  books  of  the  practical  sort  are  good 

civilizers.    This  work  is  worthy  a  place  in  every 

dwelling  where  courtesy  should  be  taught  and 

practiced  by  all  the  members. 


Bryant's  Casket  op   Musical  Gems. 

Containing  fifteen  pieces  of  the  very  finest  son|^ 
and  ballads  as  sung  by  the  Bryant  Opera  Troupe. 
Quarto.  Price,  60  cU.  New  York :  Robert  M. 
De  Witt 

Popular  iurs  handsomely  printed,  and  will  have 

a  run.  

Howe's  Musical  Monthly.      No.   X. 

Contents.  —  Instrumental :  Berlinder  Kinder 
Waltzes,  Leben  und  Lieben,  Merchants  Casino, 
Trumpeter  PoUca,  Countiy  Coquette  Polka  Ma- 
zurka, Pictures  in  the  Air,  Fasching»— Freaden 
Galop,  Plaisir  Polka,  Sometimes  Here  and  Some- 
times There  Qalop,  Wild  Flame  Galop,  Bilae 
Polka,  Minni  Polka,  Morning  Star  Schottlsebe. 
Songs,  piano  accompaniment;  Be  Sure  Yon  Call 
as  You  Pass  By,  I  Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate ;  Far. 
Far  Upon  the  sea,  Rock  the  Cradle,  John ;  Put  It 
Down  to  Me,  Shabby  Genteel,  Building  Castles 
in  the  Air,  Happy  Thought*  He  Giveth  his  B»» 
loved  Sleep,  Paddy  Blake's  Echo,  Hobin  Adair, 

iSeoUh),  Golden  Shore.    Price,  Thirty-five  centa. 
toston:  Ellas  Howe. 


ly  JPBESS: 


LIFE   AT    HOME; 

Or,  The  Family  and  its  Members.  Including  Husbands  and  Wives, 
Parents,  Children,  Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed.  The 
Altar  in  the  House,  etc.  By  Rev.  William  Airman,  D.D.  r  vol.  i2mo. 
Nearly  300  pp.,  tinted  paper,  fancy  muslin,  beveled  boards.  Price, 
plain,  $1.50;  extra  gilt,  $2.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway, 
New  York.    Sent  by  return  post  on  receipt  of  price.    Agents  wanted. 
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The  following  is  condensed  from  the  Table  of  Contents. 


nlljr  Relatton.— The  fitmUy  an  ammge- 
juent  of  God— The  namitiye  of  Creation— Convents,  as- 
■ocSationa,  pbalanzea— The  Ikniily  necessary  for  the  de- 
▼dopment  of  the  race— ChrlstJanitj  gives  the  highest 
Ideal— Polygamy— The  ftimily  for  the  preservation  of 
the  lace— For  the  development  of  character— The  re- 
Itage  place— Edncator  of  the  race— Citizens  made  by 
the  flunily— Mast  have  a  home— Boarding— Its  evils— 
Nnptia]  crime— Children  gifts  ofOod- The  beauty  and 
hleasedneaa  of  a  flunily. 

HnelMiiida  and  IFlTee*— The  sacredness  and  pa- 
rity of  the  marriage  relation — Celibacy  against  nature 
— Natnre  and  the  Providence  of  God  regolates— Char- 
acter properly  developed  only  in  the  married  state-^Old 
maids  and  old  bachelors— Marriage  an  entrance  on  a 
new  world— No  secrets  between  hasband  and  wife- 
Gossip— Understanding  one  another— Forbearance- 
Changes  after  marriage— New  discoveries— The  begin- 
nli^  of  estjraxigementa— Demonstrations  of  affection 
to  be  given. 

HnebaiidSv^Presamption  in  the  oflter  of  marriage— 
The  completeness  of  a  wifo^s  sarrender— The  greatness 
ofthechaige— The  old  home  and  loves  abandoned— 
The  will's  claim  on  all  of  her  hasband^s  heart— The 
sarrender  of  the  hasband  as  absolate  as  the  wife's— 
The  wife's  exhaastive  cares— Unreasonable  reqoire- 
ments— Selfishness  and  thooghtlessness— Consultation 
with  a  wife — A  woman^s  intuition- Demonstration  of 
love  not  to  be  confined  to  the  days  of  ooartship— The 
fire  of  love  never  to  go  out. 


■— *^  I  did  not  promise  to  obey  "—Obedience  in 
the  heart  of  the  wife— Reverence  the  beginning  of 
love— The  head  of  the  honsohold- Atilhority  felt  Jove 
gone— The  true  wife  glories  in  her  hasband— The  hus- 
band before  all  others— Intimate  friends  left  outside— 
Orievanoea  to  be  hidden— Love  shonld  grow  deeper  as 
years  grow  on— Personal  attractiveness— Cultivation 
of  the  mind- Physical  attractiveness— The  '*  market 
made  "—Sunshine  of  looks  and  words— Contentment 
-Care  of  a  hosband^s  interests— Pious  wives  and  iire- 
Bg&oas  hosbanda— The  power  of  a  good  wife. 

Fttraiita.— Parental  responsibility  not  realiaed- The 
signet-Parental  power  to  shape  the  soul- The  fhture 
ofa  child's  life  can  be  predicted— Bight  appreciation' 
of  parental  influence— Children's  love  to  be  kept— Con- 


fiding in  a  parent— Home  to  be  made  attractive— The 
meals  joyous — Games  and  pastimes— Birthdays  and 
holidays— The  heart  and  head  to  be  cultivated— Obedi- 
ence secured  so  as  to  win  love— Children  to  be  trained 
for  U9cfhlness  and  independence— Politeness  in  the 
.  Ihmlly— Christianity  makes  gentlemen. 

Cblldren.- The  place  in  the  Decalogue  of  the  FiAh 
Commandment- Children  under  the  parental  roof— A 
parent's  love— Consultations  with  them  about  com- 
panions and  reading— Immoral  books— Filial  devotion 
— Story  flrom  Heroditus- The  daughter  and  son  show 
what  the  wife  and  husband  will  be— Visiting  parents- 
Filial  neglect— Heart  sorrows- Care  of  aged  parents— 
The  wooden  trough— Kegrets  over  the  dead. 

Brotbers  and  Sisters.- The  femily  a  delicate 
mechanism— Brothers  and  sisters  must  be  in  a^jast- 
ment— Boys  and  girls  not  the  same— The  boy  baby — 
The  girl  baby— Tom-boys— Character  developed  by 
differences  ofdisposition— Sympathy  with  each  other 
— Confidence  and  intimacy  to  be  cultivated— A,  sister's 
love— The  childhood  days-rSisters  should  protect  their 
brothers— Brothers  should  guard  the  reputation  of 
their  sisters— Girls  do  not  know  their  power— Brothers 
to  stand  together— Family  quarrels— The  old  love  to  be 
called  up. 

Bmployers  and  Employed.— Two  classes  al 
ways  in  the  world,  employers  and  employed- They 
cannot  be  separated— They  depend  on  each  other- 
Mental  characteristics  make  employment  necessary  for 
some— Labor  honorable— Waste— Antagonisms  be- 
tween capital  and  labor— Aspirations  for  higher  places 
—Employers  should  identify  themselves  with  the  em- 
ployed—Pay what  is  honest  and  fhlr— Interest  in  the 
ftiture  of  the  employed— The  mistress — Sympathy  with 
her  servants— Inspire  rettpect— Speak  encouraging 
words— Patience  and  kindness. 

The  Altar  in  tbe  Slonse.— Religion  twofold, 
heart  and  life— Demands  ''  an  outward  manifestation  ** 
—Family  worship  a  necessity  of  the  fhmlly  llfiB — Reflex  ^ 
power  of  the  ihniily  altar  on  the  parent— The  fhmily 
altar  a  help  to  family  training— The  being  and  presence 
of  Ood  made  real  by  the  fhmily  altar— Excuses  for  the 
neglect  of  Ihmlly  worship— Rules  and  suggestions  for 
family  worship— Form  and  manner  of  observance— 
The  by-gone  days— Pleasant  Memories,  etc. 


A  beautiful  bcx)k  for  every  center-table.  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
or  copies  will  be  sent  by  first  post,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 
S.  R,  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


aiVEN  A'W AT ! 

A    GRAND    NATIONAL   WORK   OF    ART. 

MARSHALL'S 

Hmiseliold  EMgrnTiiag  of  Waslrliagtoiii 

A  work  of  tvorld'Wide  fame,  universally  acJmowledged  to  be  the 
$no8t  magnificent  engraving  ever  executed  in  America. 


THE  PUBIilSHEBS   OF 

THE    CHRISTIAN    UHTIOIV 

Take  pride  in  annonnclng  that  tlicy  have  purchased  the  plate  of  this  superb  large  line  cneraving  01 
Washington,  from  Stuart's  celebrated  head  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum, — a  PlcUe  valued  cUTks  Thou- 
BAND  Dollars.  When  originally  brought  out,  this  work  at  once  placed  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  Terv 
front  rank  of  engravers — ancient  or  modem — ^meeting,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic encomiums  of  artists,  critics,  and  men  of  judgment.  It  was  even  selected  for  exhibition  at  the 
French  Academy  of  Design,  an  honor  accorded  to  nono  but  the  very  highest  works  of  art  But  the 
prices  put  upon  this  splendid  work  were  too  high  to  give  it  any  wide  popuUr  circulation.  For  yean* 
none  but  expensive  "artist's  proofs"  at  $20,  and  "  India  proofs  "  at  SIO  were  oflered  for  sale;  w^hile  the 
regular  Impressions  were  afterward  sold  at  ^,  and  never  for  less.  During  and  since  the  war,  this  noble 
picture  has  lain  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  the  few  who  seek  and  buy  the  finest  works  of  art.  It  is  tJie 
best,  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  portrait  of  Washington  that  exists  and  is  the  acknowledged  standard 
"  household  engraving  "  of  the  **  Father  of  his  Country.'*    The  publishers  make  the  following 

EXTRAORDIXARir  AND  I.IBERAI1   OFFER: 
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Is  the  only  wcelcJy  religious  ioumal  for  vhich  Mr.  Beecheb  writes^  or  (o'v:?iich  he  in  any  wiy  contrlbuUs. 
In  the  management  und  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper  Mr.  Beecqer  is  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  skill- 
ful and  experienced  journalists;  while  the  contributors  embrace  ttv:7Z-A-noi£7i  and  eminent  vfriicrs  irom 
every  evangelical  denomination.  This  is,  tlierefore,  a  paper  for  aU  Christians  everywhere^  being  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body. of  Christ's  followers.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  rather  as  a  rule 
of  life  than  as  a  Book  of  Doctrines.  It  is  a  Family  Journal  and  has  something  of  interest  for  the  whcie 
household^  young  and  old.  The  paper  will  be  made.  In  various  ways,  the  most  attractive  religious  weekly 
jublished;  it  is  already  the  most  widely  quoted  throughout  the 'whole  country.  It«  form,  sixteen  pasr^J 
large  quarto,  is  so  convenient  for  reading,  binding  andpresenation,  that  it  has  in  this  alone  a  special 
and  peculiar  merit  not  possessed  by  the  large  *' blanket-sheets;"  while  its  literary  attractions  are  not 
burpassed  by  any.  Therefore  it  is  growing  in  circulation  more  rapidly  than  any  other^ 

A  New  Serial  Story,  by  Mrs.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  **  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  etc.,  etc.. 

Which  is  to  be  commenced  within  a  few  months  in  the  paper,  will  alone  be  worth  the  cost  of  tlie  year's  sub, 
Bcription.  In  short,  we  offer  the  handsomesty  the  most  convenient,  and  the  best  religious  weekly 
published  for  1^3 ;  and  give  away  one  of  tlie  llnest  works  o£  art,  and  tlic  very  finest  portrait  of  Wa.'Ji- 
ington,  ever  engraved. 

ITS  JPIilCE:  ONLY  $3.00  per  YEAR. 

Snbscribe  for  It!  Get  otiiers  to  take  It!  Li^t  of  lilberal  Canft  rommliislona  and  Prenl 

iiniHpent  on  application.    SAinPLB  COPIKNsenton  receipt  of  six  cents  for  postaec,  or  FRKEto  any  oi 
who  will  try  to  raii^c  a  club.    Remittances  should  be  made  by  Draft,  Check,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  or  Registered  UstKr 

Will  see  in  the  ahove  offer  a  prand  and  nnpreccdcntcd  opportunity  to  make  money.  Bnch  ngents  are  wanted  In  crt 
State,  county,  and  town,  to  take  np  the  canvnsg  and  pu^h  it  with  rapidity  and  tuccesss.  ^J  he  atlractione  of  ancb 
paper  and  i«nch  a  picture,  lotji  thor,  for  three  dollars,  lew  lutcllicont  perbOU»  can  afford  to  neclecl.    Information 
Terms,  (which  are  very  liberal),  Circulare,  Specimen  Copies  of  the  Paper,  etc.,  will  be  Aimisbod  on  application. 

J.    B.    FORD    Ac    OO.^  I>iil>liKliers, 

89  Park  lioWf  New  Tor* 
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^  Quiconque  a  une  trop  liaute  id6e  de  la  force  et  de  la  justesse  de  ses  raisonnemeDS  pour  se 
croire  oblige  de  les  soumettre  a  une  explrience  mille  et  mille  fois  r6p§t6e,  ne  perfecUeimera 
Jamais  la  physiologic  du  cerveau." — Gall. 

"  I  regard  Phrenology  as  the  only  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  can  be  said  to  indi- 
cate, with  anything  like  clearness  and  precisioni  man^s  mixed  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and 
as  the  only  guide  short  of  revelation  for  educating  him  in  harmony  with  his  faculties,  as  a 
being  of  power ;  with  his  wafits,  as  a  creature  of  necessity ;  and  with  his  duties,  as  an  agent 
responsible  to  his  Maker  and  amenable  to  the  laws  declared  by  the  all-wise  Providence."— 

John  Bell,  M.D. 

"  To  Phrenology  may  be  justly  conceded  the  grand  merit  of  having  forced  the  indoctiyc 
method  of  inquiry  into  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  laid  the  permanent  foundations  of  a  tnio 
mental  science."— ^n<;yci£>p«(?kt  Britamiica^  8th  Edition. 
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Ugloos  husbands— The  power  of  a  good  wifli. 

ParenUi*— Parental  responsibility  not  realised— The 
signet— Parental  power  to  shape  the  soal— The  fhtare 
ofachlld^sllflB  can  be  predicted—Right  appreciation 
of  parental  inflaenoe- Children's  love  to  be  kept— Con- 


fiding in  a  parent— Home  to  be  made  attractive— Th^ 
meals  Joyoas— Games  and  pastimes— Birthdays  and 
holidays— The  heart  and  head  to  be  coldvated— Obedi- 
ence secared  so  as  to  win  love— ChiUren  to  be  trained 
for  nsefhlness  and  independence— Politeness  In  the 
fkmily— Christianity  makes  gentlemen. 

Children.- The  pUuM  in  the  Decalogue  of  the  TiSih 
Commandment— Children  under  the  parental  roof ^A 
parent's  love— Consultations  with  them  aboat  oon> 
panions  and  reading— Immoral  books— Filial  devoUon 
—Story  ftom  Heroditus- The  daughter  and  son  show 
what  the  wlfh  and  hasband  will  be— Visiting  parents — 
Filial  neglect— Heart  sorrows— Care  of  aged  parenta— 
The  wooden  trough- Begretf  over  the  dead. 

Brothers  and  8l«ters«— The  fkmily  a  oellcate 
mechanism— Brothers  and  sisters  must  be  in  a^Uiui- 
ment— Boys  and  girls  not  the  same— The  boy  baby — 
The  ghrl  baby— Tom-boys— Character  devetoped  bj 
dilTerences  ofdisposition— Sympathy  with  each  otber 
—Confidence  and  intimapy  to  be  cultivated— A  sister^ 
love— The  childhood  daya— Sisters  should  protect  their 
brothers— Brothers  should  guard  the  reputation  of 
their  sisters— Giris  do  not  know  their  power— Brolhen 
to  stand  tQgethex^Famlly  quarrela— The  old  love  to  be 
called  up. 

Employere  and  Bmployed.— Two  classes  «1 
ways  in  the  world,  employers  and  employed— They 
cannot  be  separated— lliey  depend  on  each  other — 
Mental  characteristics  make  employment  necessary  fbr 
some— Labor  honorable— Waste— Antagonisms  be- 
tween capital  and  labor^Aspirations  fbr  higher  plaoee 
—Employers  shonld  identify  themselves  with  the  em- 
ployed—Pay what  is  honest  and  fkir— Interest  tn  the 
fhture  of  the  employed— The  mistroos  Sympathy  witii 
her  servants— Inspire  respect— Speak  enconngioc 
words— Patience  and  kindness. 

^» 

The  Altar  In  the  Honee.— Religion  twofold, 
heart  and  llfb— Demands  "an  outward  manifbstatioB  ** 
—Family  worship  a  necessity  of  the  fkmily  Ulb— Reflex 
power  of  the  fkmily  altar  on  the  parent— The  flunily 
idtar  a  help  to  fkmily  training  ~The  being  and  presence 
of  God  made  real  by  the  fkmily  altar— Ezcoses  fbr  the 
neglect  of  fkmily  worship— Rules  and  soggeetlona  for 
fkmily  worship— Form  and  manner  of  observance^ 
The  by-gone  days— Pleasant  Memories,  etc. 
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POBTBAIT  or  BIBTHOVKM,  THB  COHP08BB  AND  UDBICIAN. 

BEETHOTEN. 


A  POETIC,  aittetic  organization  of 
-*-^  tbe  highest  type  this  palpably  was. 
The  mental  temperameDt  in  its  powerful 
predominance  was  of  that  fiery-spirited, 


I  sort  which  quickens  every  energy 
of  a  man's  nature  and  exhausts  bis  vital- 
ity very  early  if  he  have  not  active  recn- 
pciative powers.   Early  in  life  Beethoven 
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possessed  a  strong,  enduring  organiza- 
tion, and  the  portrait,  though  I'epresent- 
ing  him  as  a  roan  well  on  in>  years,  shows 
the  fire  of  his  nature  yet  undiromed,  and 
traces  of  that  wiry  endurance  for  which 
lie  was  remarkable.  His  was  a  head 
much  above  the  average  size,  and  packed 
with  a  brain  of  the  finest  quality.  Its 
great  supenor  breadth  indicates  how  in- 
tensely susceptible  to  influences  of  an 
emotional  type  he  was ;  and  how  natu- 
rally he  could  live  in  the  realm  of  *  his 
ideal  creations  and  imaginings. 

Such  a  roan  realizes  the  unreal.  His 
ideas  are  food  and  life  to  him.  He  takes 
notice  of  the  real  without  him  that  it 
may  furnish  suggestions  for  or  stimulate 
the  thought  within.  Such  a  man  has  an 
exhaustless  fancy,  and  needs  but  favor- 
ing circumstances,  ease,  and  comfort  of 
body  to  find  perfect  enjoyment  in  its 
creations. 

How  great  the  development  of  that 
faculty  which  can  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams  !  How  great  Ideality  and  Con- 
structiveness !  This  was  no  practical, 
])lodding  nature,  but  one  which  lived  in 
the  heights  above  the  practical  and 
plodding.  Shall  we  who  believe  so 
much  in  the  realities  of  human  life  dep- 
recate such  a  mental  constitution  ?  By 
no  means.  He  had  his  patt  to  perform 
as  well  as  we.  He  was.  born  to  instnict, 
to  charm,  to  elevate  the  human  soul; 
to  furnish  his  fellow-mortals  with  some 
of  the  instrumentalities  of  high  and 
pure  enjoyment.  He  lived  more  for 
others  than  for  himself;  and  in  dying 
left  to  man  a  legacy — his  imperishable 
music  —  more  valuable  than  that  be- 
queathed to  posterity  by  the  greatest 
warrior  with  whose  name  all  written  his- 
tory rings. 

This  wonderful  composer  and  musician  was 
bom  at  Bonn,  December,  17,  1770.  Musical 
talent  was  congenital  with  him ;  his  grand- 
father, from  whom  he  was  named,  had  been  a 
baas  singer  in  the  Electoral  chapel  and  in  op- 


era, and  kapelmeister  to  Maximilian  Frederick, 
and  his  &ther  Johann  was  a  tenor  singer  in 
the  Electoral  chapel.  Before  he  had  attained 
his  fifth  year,  such  was  his  musical  precodtj, 
that  his  father,  a  man  of  intemperate  and  im- 
provident habits,  entertained  the  project  of 
deriving  fame  and  profit  from  its  cultivation 
and  exhibition.  His  home  instruction  soon 
proving  insufficient,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tutorage  of  Pfeififer,  oboist  in  the  chapel,  and 
next  under  Vand  der-Eder,  the  court  organ- 
ist. But  the  child-musician  soon  advanced 
so  much  that  more  accomplished  teachers 
were  required,  and  Neefe,  a  composer  of 
some  reputation,  undertook  the  direction  of 
young  Ludwig's  studies.  A  musical  period- 
ical, published  about  1781,  says  of  the  boy : 
^*  He  plays  the  harpsichord  with  great  skill 
and  power,  reads  well  at  sight,  and,  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  plays  nearly  all  of  Sebastian 
Baches  *  Wohltemperirten  Elavier,'  placed 
in  his  hands  by  Herr  Neefe.  He  that  knows 
this  collection  of  preludes  and  fugues  in 
every  key  (which  may  almost  be  called  the 
nepliLs  ultra  of  music),  will  know  what  this 
implies.  Herr  Neefe  has  also,  so  far  as  his 
other  duties  allow,  given  him  some  instruc- 
tion in  thorough  base.^'  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  composed  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte 
and  some  variations  on  a  march,  which  were 
published  at  Mannheim. 

On  the  death  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Frederick,  in  1783,  Maximilian  Francis  suc- 
ceeded, and,  fortunately  for  Ludwig,  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
court  music.  Coimt  Waldstein,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  new  Elector  and  a  practical  mu- 
sician, soon  discovered  the  genius  of  the 
youth,  and  became  his  protector.  Through 
his  influence  Beethoven,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Court  Organist  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  sus- 
tained by  the  Elector,  there  to  study  under 
•Mozart;  but  he  had  scarcely  got  to  woik 
when  tidings  of  his  mother^s  serious  illness 
recalled  him  to  Bonn.  She  died,  and  Ludwig 
undertook  the  care  of  his  two  young  brothers, 
Kaspar  and  Nicholas,  his  father*s  continued 
bad  habits  rendering  him  incapable  of  their 
proper  support. 

For  four  years  he  maintained  himself  and 
his  brothers  on  the  small  income  derived 
from  his  position  in  the  Elector's  service,  and 
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from  the  few  papils  be  could  secure;  and 
when  they  had  become  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  he  again  accepted  the  Elector's 
kind  offer,  and  went  to  Vienna.  There  he 
made  a  permanent  settlement  or  home. 

Xo  Mozart,  however,  received  him  into  his 
affectionate  patronage,  for  Mozart  had  died 
the  year  previous.  But  Beethoven  was  a 
master  himself,  and  perhaps  needed  only  a 
little  public  experience  to  develop  his  great 
powers  to  their  highest  degree. 

He  made  his  appearance  before  the  critical 
pnblic  of  Vienna  simply  as  a  pianist,  and  at 
once  won  the  most  encouraging  approbation. 
The  only  competitor  he  had  in  that  field  was 
Joseph  Woclfi,  and  the  only  feature  in  which 
there  was  anything  like  rivalry  between  the 
two  musicians  was  that  of  execution.  Woelfi 
possessed  astonishing  skill  in  this  respect, 
while  Beethoven  excelled  in  energy,  spirit, 
and  originality. 

The  first  five  years  of  Beethoven's  career 
in  Vienna  were  to  him  very  happy  ones.  His 
great  talents  and  genial  disposition  made 
him  welcome  everywhere,  especially  in  court 
circles. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  musical  form,  studying  with 
Haydn,  and  afterward  with  the  renowned 
Albrechtsberger,  kapelraeister  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's. His  application  was  close  and  thor- 
ough, and  probably  the  more  so  because  the 
expulsion  of  his  patron,  the  Elector,  and  the 
annexation  of  Cologne  to  the  French  empire, 
left  Beethoven  free  to  remain  in  Vienna  and 
do  as  he  pleased.  The  science  of  composi- 
tion he  thoroughly  mastered,  and  then  com- 
menced to  publish  works  which  startled  the 
musical  world  not  only  by  their  finish  and 
excellence,  but  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

So  fertile  was  his  musical  talent  in  compo- 
sition, that  his  career  promised  to  be  in  no 
respect  behind  that  of  Handel,  or  Bach,  or 
Mozart;  but  about  1797  he  commenced  to 
suffer  very  seriously  from  a  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing, which  of  course  greatly  limited  his 
productiveness,  and  also  induced  deep  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  original  cause  of 
this  misfortune  was  a  hemorrhoidal  difficulty 
and  a  resultant  chronic  weakness  of  the 
bowels,  attended  with  violent  colic.  He  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  his  case  in  lanjguage 


like  this:  "I  may  say  that  I  feel  myself 
stronger  and  better  in  consequence  [of  the 
treatment- received  from  physicians],  only  my 
ears — they  are  ever  ringing  and  singing  day 
and  night.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  pass  a 
wretched  existence.  For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  almost  entirely  shunned  society,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  people  I  am  deaf.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1802  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness;  and  thinking  it  would 
prove  fatal,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brothers, 
in  which  he  depicts  his  mental  sufferings  in 
strbng  terms:  ^^ Being  of  an  ardent,  sanguine 
temperament,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  this  early  age 
[he  was  then  but  thirty-two]  I  must  with- 
draw from  the  world  and  lead  a  solitary  life. 
When  I  at  times  have  determined  to  rise  su- 
perior to  all  this,  oh,  how  cruelly  have  I  been 
cast  down  by  proofs  doubly  painful  of  my  de- 
fective hearing,  and  yet  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people,  *  Speak 
louder, — scream, — ^for  I  am  deaf.'  Ah,  how 
could  I  proclaim  the  weakness  of  a  sense 
which  I  ought  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others;  which  sense  I  did  possess  in 
the  highest  perfection,  a  perfection  equaled 
by  few  of  my  profession.  Alas !  I  can  not  do 
this.  Forgive  me,  then,  if  I  draw  back  when 
I  would  gladly  mingle  with  you.  ♦  *  *  But 
what  humiliation,  when  some  one  standing 
by  me  hears  a  distant  flute,  and  I  hear  noth- 
ing, or  listens  to  the  song  of  a  herdsman,  an^ 
I  hear  no  sounds.  Such  incidents  have 
brought  me  to  the  verge  of  despair;  a  little 
more  and  I  had  put  an  end  to  my  life.  One 
thing  only,  Art,  this  restrained  me." 

After  recovering  from  his  illness,  though 
he  had  little  hope  of  ever  hearing  well  again, 
he  became  more  cheerful,  and  applied  him- 
self to  his  labors  of  composition  with  great 
industry. 

Two  or  three  times  he  received  flattering 
offers  to  leave  Vienna.  In  1809  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  respond  to  one,  when 
several  friends  of  music,  with  the  Archduke 
Rudolph  at  their  head,  raised  a  subscription 
to  provide  a  pension  sufficient  to  retain  the 
composer  at  Vienna.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  much  secluded  fit>m  the 
world. 

As  his  deafriess  increased,  he  became 
more  and  more  isolated  from  society ;  yet  in 
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his  sad  solitude  he  produced  symphonies, 
overtures,  quartettes,  etc.,  which  rank  among 
the  immortal  creations  of  the  world's  com- 
posers. 

Much  of  his  music,  particularly  his  piano- 
forte sonatas,  are  transcripts  of  his  inner  life. 
Magnificent  and  powerful  in  conception,  they 
could  only  be  the  productions  of  great  mu- 
sical talent,  ministered  to  by  the  deepest 
moral  sentiment.  He  has  painted  character 
as  no  other  master  has  in  music.  His  over- 
tures to  "Prometheus"  and  "Coriolanus" 
are  replete  with  feeling.  The  experiences 
of  the  heart  are  fairly  delineated  and  made 
tangible. 

It  would  occupy  much  space  to  attempt  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  the  various  works  of 
Beethoven.  Some  authorities  in  music  have 
divided  them  into  three  classes:  the  first 
class  including  his  earlier  compositions  for 
the  pianoforte,  his  trios  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  his  sixteenth  orchestral  work; 
the  second  class  extending  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eightieth  work,  comprising  his  great- 
est creations  —  his  symphonies,  overtures, 
etc. ;  the  third  class  comprehending  his  later 
works. 

Among  the  more  elaborate  of  his  composi- 
tions may  be  reckoned  the  ''  Heroic  Sympho- 
ny,'^ produced  in  1804 ;  "  Battle  of  Vittoria," 
and  the  Seventh  Symphony,  1813;  "The 
Glorious  Monument,"  a  cantata  sung  at  the 
Vienna  Congress  in  1814;  the  "Missa  So- 
lemnis,"  or  Grand  Mass  in  D.  minor — a  three- 
years'  labor;  the  Ninth  Symphony,  with 
chprus,  completed  in  1824 ;  Op.  115  and  Op. 
116,  grand  overtures. 

The  only  dramatic  work  which  he  com- 
pleted is  "  Pidelio,"  which  was  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Viennese  on  its  first  production, 
and  so  discouraged  Beethoven  from  attempt- 
ing a  second  opera. 

About  the  year  1816  he  became  involved 
in  a  lawsuit  with  reference  to  the  custody  of 
a  son  of  his  brother  Earl.  Earl  had  con- 
tracted an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  dying 
in  1815,  left  his  son  by  will  to  the  care  of 
the  composer.  EarPs  widow,  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  refused  to  part  with  her  sOn, 
and  Beethoven  was  obliged,  greatly  to  his 
chagrin,  to  resort  to  legal  measures.  The 
suit  lasted  five  years,  during  which  time  the 
subject  of  it  was  sometimes  in  possession  of 


the  mother  and  at  other  times  of  the  uncle, 
but  the  uncle  finally  triumphed.  This 
nephew  became  all  in  all  to  Beethoven.  No 
pains  or  expense  was  spared  on  his  educa- 
tion. But  greatly  to  the  grief  of  the  com- 
poser, he  fell  into  dissolute  and  extravagant 
habits,  and  neglected  his  studies ;  and  hav- 
ing attempted  unsuccessfully  to  commit  sui- 
cide, he  became  subject  to  the  severe  laws 
of  Austria  affecting  such  cases,  and  was 
ordered  to  leave  Vienna.  Beethoven,  sick  at 
heart,  but  unwilling  to  part  with  the  young 
man,  accepted  an  invitation  extended  by  his 
brother  Johann  to  retire  to  the  latter's  es- 
tate on  the  Danube,  about  eighty  miles  from 
Vienna.  But  the  associations  of  his  brother's 
household  proved  insupportable,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  return  to  the  capital.  The 
journey  of  two  days,  made  in  cold,  wet 
weather,  was  too  much  for  his  delicate  and 
broken  constitution,  and  he  reached  Vienna, 
with  his  nephew,  laboring  under  a  severe  cold. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  days  after  his 
arrival  that  medical  attendance  was  procur- 
ed, when  the  illustrious  musician  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
physician  was  unable  to  do  more  than  afford 
him  a  measure  of  relief  from  pain,  and  he 
slowly  sank  until  the  evening  of  March  26, 
1827,  when  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  thunder-storm. 

Thus  passed  away  a  man  whose  unsurpassr 
ed  conceptions  in  the  realm  of  musical  art 
brought  about  a  new  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  music.  "  As  Gothic  architecture  is 
the  artistic  record  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
ages  during  which  it  grew  to  perfection,  ao 
the  orchestral  works  of  Beethoven  are  the 
musical  record  of  the  great  ideas  of  his  tinfe 
in  the  form  and  likeness  which  they  assumed 
in  his  mind.  Haydn  and  Mozart  perfected 
instrumental  music  in  its  form ;  Beethoven 
touched  it,  and  it  became  a  living  souL'^  * 


*  A  musical  feetlTal  of  laige  dimension*,  inangiirated 
with  the  view  to  a  centennial  celebratioo  In  honor  of 
Beethoren,  is  in  course  of  preparation  in  New  Y<xk 
city  at  this  present  writlnj^.  Several  dlstin^oiehed  mn- 
sicians,  among  them  Mr.  Gllmore,  of  Boston  Jubilee 
Dune,  are  interested  in  it  Fonr  or  Ave  thonaaad  mnal- 
dans  and  vocalists  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  me- 
lodious exercises ;  and  a  bollding  capable  of  holding 
twenty-five  thoneand  persons  is  to  be  made  out  of  the 
Umpire  Biak.  The  festival  opens  about  the  last  week 
of  June. 
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BY  AN  APPRAISER. 


THE  first  pair  of  scales  of  which  we  hare 
authentic  record  was  made  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  Creator  took  some  dust, 
shaped  it,  breathed  into  it,  and  called  it 
man.    He  hung  in  his  skull  a  pair  of  scales, 

and  we  are  told  by  Moses (last  name  un* 

known),  that  from  failing  to  use  them  rightly 
both  he  and  his  wife  got  cheated  the  very 
lint  time  they  made  a  bargain.  They  tried 
to  weigh  the  pleasures  of  sin  against  its  pen- 
alties. They  put  the  apple  on  one  side,  and 
the  penalty  on  the  other.  They  thought  the 
apple  was  the  heavier.  Who  that  is  orthodox 
does  not  know  that  they  made  a  mistake  f 

That  once  happy  couple  bequeathed  to 
every  one  of  their  normal  descendants  a  pair 
of  these  scales.  In  other  words,  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  judgment  which  not  only 
ascertains  the  size,  weight,  form,  color,  and 
relation  of  material  objects  through  the  phys- 
sical  senses,  but  computes,  measures,  dis- 
criminates, and  compares  in  the  realm  of 
morals  and  ideas.  So  about  one-half  of 
our  life  is  taken  up  with  weighing  men, 
things,  ideas,  and  actions. 

In  our  own  day,  as  they  did  in  earlier 
times,  we  are  constantly  trying  to  weigh 
mankind  in  bulk.  Men  think  if  they  put 
their  origin  and  destiny  in  one  scale  and 
themselves  in  the  other,  they  can  tell  what 
humanity  is  worth.  So  in  order  to  get  the 
proper  weights,  we  go  about  asking  ^'  Where 
did  I  come  from  ?  Where  am  I  going  ?  Was 
my  great-greatrgreat-ten-hundred-thousand- 
millionth  grandfather  a  gorilla,  a  monkey, 
or  a  porpoise  ?  Or  was  I  made  just  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  to  start  with,  and  have 
kept  there  ever  since  ? "  As  there  has  always 
been  a  past  behind  man,  and  a  future  before 
him,  so  there  have  always  been  men  that 
have  tried  to  measure  themselves  by  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  eternity  behind  us  is  black. 
So  far  as  human  history  is  concerned,  we  can 
not  see  back  but  a  few  thousand  years ;  be- 
yond, it  is  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Within  the  last  sixty  years,  science  has 
sought  with  its  lamp,  pick,  and  hammer 
to  cut  a  channel  through  to  certainty.  It 
has  progressed,  achieved,  uncovered  pearls 
of  historic  truth,  but  still  labors  in  the  do- 


main of  conjecture,  and  when  it  strives  to 
go  beyond,  the  lamp  goes  out  and  ^111  not 
be  lighted.  So  we  look  into  the  distant 
future  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  past  tempo- 
ral things,  but  no  torch  of  discovery  has 
been  lighted  that  can  reveal  the  facts  of  the 
ages  to  be.  Hope  paints  an  expectation. 
Faith  accepts  it.  We  may  send  these  ex- 
ploring into  the  future,  but  so  long  as  we 
are  anchored  to  earth  by  these  bodies,  we 
can  not  go  there  ourselves.  We  may  not 
forbid  this  fluttering  in  the  unknown.  This 
world,  it  seems,  is  hardly  large  enough  for 
the  scope  of  human  faculty.  Providence 
gives  us  a  wide  margin  on  each  side  for 
its  exercise  in  the  vdob  on  one  side ;  the  to  he 
on  the  other.  The  only  condition  exacted  is 
that  we  shall  be  faithful  to  the  now. 

But  ioe  do  not  purpose,  in  measuring  men, 
to  go  off  this  world  at  all.  Our  tape  line  is 
no  longer  than  a  human  life.  Neither  do  we 
purpose  to  measure  humanity  in  bulk.  In 
spite  of  philosophic  fraud  and  metaphysical 
cavil,  the  wrangle  over  subjective  and  object- 
ive, the  me  and  the  not  me^  we  affirm,  auda- 
cious as  it  may  seem,  that  every  individual 
man  may  be  practically  certain  of  his  own 
existence,  and  actually  learn  to  distinguish 
himself  from  everybody  else.  One  fool  met 
another.  *^  I  heard  you  were  dead,"  said  the 
first. 

^^  But  you  see  I  am  not,''  said  the  other. 

"  Well,  I  believe  my  friend  is  much  more 
trustworthy  than  you  are." 

This  fool  of  Hierocles  preferred  statement 
to  fact ;  we  prefer  fact  to  statement,  and  if 
anybody  says  we  do  not  exist,  we  beg  leave 
to  differ  firom  him. 

Again,  so  far  as  a  practical  appreciation  of 
myself  and  my  neighbor  is  concerned,  it 
matters  not  to  me  whether  I  am  descended 
from  an  ichthyosaurus,  a  megatherium,  or 
some  fishy  cotemporary.  In  this  country,  a 
man  need  not  think  less  of  himself  for  the 
doubt  that  hangs  about  his  ancestry.  In- 
deed, we  might  rather  derive  encouragement 
from  knowing  that  in  the  carboniferous  or 
in  the  cretaceous  era  we  were  else  than  hu- 
man, and  less  than  human.  If  we  have 
grown  from  fishhood  or  monkeyhood  into 
humanhood,  we  may  possibly  grow  into 
something  better  than  this  before  we  stop. 

I  do  know  that  lam;  the  analytical  ques- 
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tion  is,  What  am  I  ?  the  synthetical,  What  can 
I  ?  What  is  my  caliber  ?  Was  I  cast  for  a 
six-inch  ^un,  a  fifteen-inch,  or  to  throw  oonce 
balls?  Every  man  coming  into  this  world 
with  a  full  equipment  of  faculty  has  either  a 
niche  ready  for  him,  or  else  he  has  to  hew 
one.  Genius  being  economical,  such  hew- 
ers are  few.  But  the  cfiectiye  men  are  those 
who  know  what  souls  they  haye,  and  how  to 
use  them.  Every  generation  must  take  up 
the  burden  of  the  preceding  one.  How  much 
can  you  lift  ?    Where  do  you  catch  hold  ? 

The  house  is  built  according  to  plan ;  the 
columns,  the  chiseled  stone,  the  cornice  for 
the  front.  The  best  bricks  are  put  there, 
too;  the  common,  in  the  rear ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  an  unseen  inner  wall  of  still  hmnbler 
brick  that  bears  its  proportion  of  the  build- 
ing's weight.  So  in  the  structure  of  society 
there  must  be  columns,  and  capstones,  frieze, 
and  cornice,  all  shaped  and  chiseled  for  the 
front,  while  the  great  masses  are  the  common 


but  indispensable  brick  that  form  the  sides 
and  rear  and  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
structure.  (This  comparison  is  justified  by 
the  popular  notion  that  a  first-rate  man  is  a 
first-rate  '•*'  hriok.^')  Here  again  we  meet  the 
vexatious  question.  Am  I  a  common  brick,  or 
was  I  made  for  the  front  ?  Am  I  a  shingle,  a 
clapboard,  or  a  tenpenny  nail  ?  Sometimes 
men  succeed  in  deciding  this  question  for 
themselves ;  sometimes  society  decides  it  for 
them.  *'  Some  are  bom  great ;  some  achieve 
greatness;  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them."  Others  go  through  life  without 
ever  attaining  any  definite  knowledge  of 
themselves.  They  have  perhaps  an  idea  that 
they  are  somebody.  But  their  estimate  of 
themselves  is  often  more  positive  and  offensive 
than  correct.  We  do  not  propose  in  these 
articles  to  give  any  infallible  psychometrical 
rule,  but  simply  to  consider  a  few  facta  and 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  true 
estimation  of  ourselves  and  others. 


1^ .  f  ^. 
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IT  will  be  observed  that  the  eye  is  the  or- 
gan most  frequently  and  efiiciently  repre- 
sented. The  eye  is  the  most  objective  of  the 
organs  of  sense ;  it  takes  up  within  itself  the 
least  of  the  sensation  in  transmitting  it  to 
the  mind,  and  adds  the  least  of  itself  to  the 
perception.  It  would  seem  then  quite  natu- 
ral and  logical  that  the  eye  could  be  repre- 
sented, the  sight  extended  and  assisted  by  a 
supplementary  artificial  organ  like  the  tele- 
scope or  microscope,  and  still  have  the  per- 
ception quite  unalloyed.  Actual  experience 
has  proved  this  deduction  to  be  correct ;  or, 
rather,  this  theory  admits  of  practical  verifi- 
cation, and  so  furnishes  a  just  and  true  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  stated,  that  the  eye  is 
most  effectively  represented  and  aided  by  in- 
struments.   But  in  all  these  contrivances  the 


general  and  inunediate  amount  of  sensation 
received  by  the  organism  is  diminished, 
while  the  special  and  derivative  sensation  is 
increased.  The  extended  landscape  can  be 
seen  with  the  eye  in  a  single  direction  al- 
most ;  its  rays  can  be  all  received  at  one  in- 
stant by  the  eye.  But  distance  dims  the 
view,  and  nothing  but  color  and  outline  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  these  very  indistinctly 
and  with  diminished  power.  The  same  land- 
scape viewed  with  a  spy-glass  appears  near 
and  distinct ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  field  of  view  is  visible  at  once,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  vision 
often  and  with  regularity,  brin^^ng  in  adja- 
cent portions  successively,  mitil  the  whole  is 
brought  within  range.  Thus  there  is  a  gain 
of  precision  at  the  expense  of  time ;  and  the 
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efiect  of  wholeness  and  conformation,  the 
pleasure  of  immensity  and  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a  large  nnmber  of  objects  in  one 
scope  of  vision,  is  lost  And  as  the  optical 
instrument  aids  none  of  the  other  senses,  the 
charm  produced  by  tlie  assistance  of  those 
other  senses  in  giving  information  of  other 
qualities  of  objects,  this  pleasing  feeling  of 
certainty,  arising  from  the  number  of  the 
sources  of  sensation,  is  not  experienced. 

The  moon,  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
appeara  in  the  perfection  of  its  form,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  rotundity ;  while  its 
dark  background  of  velvet  of  unknown 
thickness  and  richness,  and  its  surrounding 
hosts  of  flaming  stars  —  a  celestial  body- 
guard— combine  to  render  tlie  scene  an  im- 
pressive panorama  fhll  of  beauty,  sentiment, 
and  pleasure.  But  point  your  long,  cylindrical 
tube,  full  of  lenses  and  mounted  on  complex 
machinery,  toward  the  "pale-faced  moon," 
and  she  becomes  so  large  that  you  can  not 
see  all  her  face  at  once;  you  do  not  know 
whether  her  form  is  circular  or  square, — 
whether  she  is  plane  or  spherical ;  the  ma- 
jestic, mysterious,  illimitable  canopy  of  ether 
is  hidden  by  herself;  her  brilliant  sidereal 
admirers  are  pot  to  be  found ;  her  footstool 
of  cloud  and  silver  is  not  there ;  herself  is 
monstrous,  unnatural.  Your  wondering  vis- 
ion is  met  only  by  alternate  light  and  shade 
on  an  unequally  illuminated  Surface  of  vast 
extent  which  you  attribute  to  the  existence 
of  mountains  and  valleys  all  barren  and  still. 
Qradnally,  by  a  change  of  direction  in  the 
tekscope,  or  by  the  motion  of  the  moon  it- 
self, yon  obtain  detached  views  of  the  en- 
larged disk  which  you  have  difficulty  in 
regarding  all  the  while  as  the  face  of  that 
lovely,  mild,  and  gently  beaming  orb  you 
watched  on  a  summer^s  eve.  But  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  sentiment,  for  the  pres- 
ent, this  representative  organ,  this  celestial 
telescope,  has  put  you  into  possession  of 
great  and  otherwise  unattainable  truths. 
The  impression  just  described,  however,  only 
endures  during  the  process  of  knowing ;  the 
reaction  comes,  and  sentiment  rushes  back  to 
clothe  intelligence,  now  grown  larger  in  its 
rich  and  pleasing  habiliments ;  wonder  min- 
gles with  admiration,  and  you  retire  from 
your  astronomical  observations  repeating — 
not  with  the  intense  regretfulness  and  the 


keen  despair  of  the  dying  Copernicus,  but 
with  a  sigh  that  nature  demands  rest  and 
you  must  close  your  eyes  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  to  the  celestial  glories — 

"  Ye  golden  lamps  of  heaven,  farewell. 
With  all  yonr  feehle  light ; 
Farewell,  thoa  ever-changing  moon, 
Pale  empreM  of  the  night ; " 

and  you  seek  your  couch  filled  with  exalted 
meditations  and  expansive  thoughts.  Your 
intellect  is  bursting  with  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finity ;  your  heart  is  dilating  with  the  feeling 
of  awe ;  your  body  sinks  into  insignificance, 
— ^it  is  as  light  as  nothing ;  surely  you  are  all 
soul.  Your  imagination  "careens  around 
the  fiaming  boundaries  of  the  universe ;  ^ 
you  s|and  by  a  sea  with  only  one  shore,  and 
that  shore  your  selfhood ;  in  the  immeasur- 
able distance  you  faintly  discern  a  thousand 
fairy  barks  floating  out  into  immensity.  The 
adventurous  mariners  beckon,  the  allurement 
is  sufficieut ;  into  a  light  skiff  that  rides  the 
summit  of  the  nearest  wave  you  step,  and 
ere  you  are  aware,  you  are  far  gut  on  the  lim- 
itless deep.  You  glide  countless  miles ;  you 
enter  a  region  of  pervasive  mist ;  soft  mur- 
murs lull  you ;  dim  visions  enchant  you ; 
lovely  beings  embrace  you,  and  you  are  borne 
away  on  the  ocean  wave  through  the  misty 
realm  to  the  isle  of  dreams,  where  you  be- 
hold glories  that  are  not,  nor  were,  nor  ever 
will  be. 

Another  vicarious  organ  is  the  microscope, 
whose  apparent  enlargements  are  almost  in- 
credible ;  and  after  gazing  in  wonder  through 
the  magnifyimg  lens,  you  remove  the  glass  t4) 
become  assured  that  the  enormity  you  be- 
hold is  but  a  tiny  frame,  a  drop,  an  atom. 
By  this  assistant  of  vision,  however,  parti- 
cles of  matter,  too  minute  to  be  otherwifle 
perceptible,  become  susceptible  of  inspection : 
limbs,  tissues,  orifices,  and  vessels  too  deli- 
cate to  look  at  with  the  naked  eye,  are  ren- 
dered visible,  and  are  spread  out  on  a  back- 
ground ten  thousand  times  as  large  as  real. 
Feeling  is  outdone,  for  that  which  is  so  small 
you  can  not  perceive  it  by  the  touch,  is  made 
so  large  as  to  astound  the  vision.  But  there 
is  no  immediate  advant^^e  obtained  by  the 
use  of  this  instrument  throu^  which  wc 
cognize  the  world  of  least  things.  Tlie  per- 
ception is  attained  by  excluding  all  other 
objects  from  the  field  of  view,  thus  depriv- 
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ing  us  of  the  means  of  comparison,  and  by 
changing  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
so  as  to  form  an  image  whose  parts  are  made 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  those  of  the  original  object.  There  is 
the  same  deficiency  and  sufficiency,  the  same 
taking  away  from  one  element  of  sensation 
and  adding  to  another  element  that  we  have 
discovered  in  the  other  of  these  twin-assist- 
ants of  the  visual  organ. 

The  ear  may  be  also  assisted  by  an  artifi- 
cial auditorium  collecting  the  pulsations  of 
lidnt  sounds,  and  presenting  them  in  their 
aggregated  form  to  the  natural  ear.  The 
ear-drum  is  beaten  more  vigorously  by  the 
waves  of  sound  when  the  air  is  condensed  in 
the  ear-trumpet,  on  account  of  the  ii|crease 
of  elasticity.  Wlierever  a  medium  may  in- 
tervene between  the  organism  and  the  ob- 
ject, in  that  case  a  representative  organ  may 
exist.  It  is  so  with  vision  and  its  object, 
with  hearing  and  its  object,  and  also  with 
feeling  and  one  of  its  objects,  heat.  The 
sensation  of  heat  upon  any  portion  of  the 
liody  may  he  intensified  by  the  intervention 
of  any  substance  that  will  transmit  and  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  heat,  as  in  the  familiar 
example  of  the  sun-glass ;  or  by  means  of 
any  instrument  that  will  simply  concentrate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  concave  mirror  and  the 
red-hot  ball.  The  taste  is  never  assisted  by 
an  artificial  organ ;  the  palate  and  the  tis- 
sues in  which  the  sense  of  taste  resides,  re- 
quire the  immediate  presence  of  the  object. 
The  particles  of  matter  that  cause  this  sen- 
sation do  not  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
air ;  we  are  not  able  to  know  the  flavor  of  a 
peach  while  in  the  hand ;  and  there  is  con- 
sequently no  representative  organ  for  the  pal- 
ate. Odorous  particles  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  there  is  apparently  a  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  odors ;  but  it  is  found  that 
these  particles  are  material  particles  of  the 
object  itself,  and  not  modifications  of  the  me- 
dium, as  in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of 
sound ;  and  we  really  have  a  portion  of  the 
object  in  contact  with  the  nose  when  we 
smell  anything.  The  fragrant  rose  is  con- 
stantly giving  off  delicate  atoms  of  itself  that 
float  away  on  the  grateful  air  and  meet  the 
delighted  nostrils.  This  firagrance  might  be 
intensified,  it  is  true,  by  the  compression  of 
a  greater  number  of  particles  in  the  same 


receiver,  or  by  the  condensation  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  contains  a  given  number  of 
odorous  elements;  but  a  contrivance  that 
would  do  this  would  not  be  strictly  a  represent- 
ative organ  for  the  nose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  all 
the  while  the  least  parts  of  the  flower  itself 
separated  from  their  source  that  are  welcom- 
ed into  the  repository  of  odore.  These  in- 
visible odorous  particles  are  castaways  from 
the  ever-parturient  petals  of  the  flowerB^  and 
the  nostrils  wondering  why  such  sweet  little 
ones  are  thus  forsaken,  shelter  them  in  de- 
light. 

Then,  some  of  the  senses  will  have  an 
agent,  and  others  will  not.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  heat,  which  is  disseminated  in  the 
same  manner  as  light  and  sound, — ^that  is,  by 
transformation  in  the  medium,  the  senne  of 
touch  requires  of  all  its  objects  immediate 
presence. 

The  spiritual  senses  are  content  and  glad 
to  be  represented  by  an  agency  that  will  do 
the  work  of  knowing,  in  some  respect,  better 
than  themselves;  the  sensual  senses  are  re- 
stricted in  their  operation  to  one  mode ;  they 
can  not  delegate  their  office  nor  call  in  assist- 
ants. 

There  is  also  another  set  of  derivative 
modes  of  knowing,«and  this  has  reference  to 
the  object  knowable,  not  to  the  subject 
knowing.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  object 
should  be  presented  in  its  natural  and  normal 
condition  to  the  organs  of  sensation  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  the  object  should  be  parad- 
ed directly  before  the  observant  organism. 
The  thing  to  be  known  may  be  modified ;  or 
it  may  be  represented ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore have  a  modified  and  a  vicarious  object 
to  consider.  The  manner  of  knowing  sug- 
gested by  the  former  of  these  is  that  pur- 
sued in  chemistry,  in  anatomy,  and  in  all  sci- 
ences which  change  the  form  of  the  thing  to 
be  known  in  order  to  investigate  its  proper- 
ties and  the  laws  governing  its  formation, 
existence,  and  relation  to  other  bodies. 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  composition  of  a 
metal,  we  subject  it  to  the  action  of  heat; 
gradually  its  compohent  elements  are  sepa- 
rated and  caught  in  receivers,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  examine  each  in  its  purity. 
With  crucible  and  blow-pipe  and  flame  we 
soon  transform  the  fairest  as  well  as  the 
roughest  of  Nature's  mineral  and  metallic 
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productions  into  aubatances,  risible  and  ih- 
Tisible,  utterly  unlike  the  original. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  properties  of  sub- 
stance with  reference  to  each  other,  they  are 
placed  together  under  peculiar  conditions, 
and  by  a  law  to  us  perfectly  arbitrary  they 
combine  to  form  new  bodies,  they  modify 
each  other,  they  destroy  each  other,  as  it 
were,  or  they  will  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  each  other.  But  in  this  way  the 
law  of  their  mutual  action  is  discovered,  and 
many  of  their  individual  properties  reveal 
themselves.  Animate  nature  is  cut  to  pieces, 
and  bone,  sinew,  blood,  and  membrane  arc 
examined  by  the  critical  eye  of  the  anato- 
mist. The  organic  structure  of  animals  is 
thofi  laid  open  to  the  entrance  of  knowledge, 
and  the  operation  of  vital  forces  is  inspected 
at  the  inner  penetralia.  These  processes  of 
investigation  are  all  sacrificial  of  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  and  detrimental  to  taste 
during  their  progress ;  but  when  once  finish- 
ed, and  the  results  thereof  are  combined 
with  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  object 
in  its  natural  state,  there  is  produced  a  beau- 
tifal  and  curious  mental  state,  a  kind  of  mix- 
ed knowledge,  which  the  mind  holds  doubly 
valuable. 

If  the  thing  to  be  known  is  represented, 
there  is  no  augmentation  of  knowledge  ab- 
solutely, but  only  with  reference  to  certain 
individuals.  It  is  necessary  that  some  eye 
shonld  behold  the  Pyramids  before  they  can 
be  revealed  to  the  intellect  of  any  one.  It  is 
requisite  that  the  lurid  glare  of  Etna*s  vol- 
canic fires  and  her  awful  crater  should  be 
seen  by  some  one  before  they  can  be  made 
known.  But  after  they  are  once  apparent  to 
the  vinon,  they  may  be  imaged  forth  on  a 
Kir&ce  by  the  beholder,  so  as  to  impart  a 
like  visual  perception  of  many  of  their  beau- 
to  and  sublimities.  This  physical  fact  is 
the  foundation  of  painting,  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, and  all  arts  that  represent  and  imitate 
the  object*  It  gives  rise  to  history,  through 
which  we  have  present  knowledge  of  the 
cleadpast 

The  world  as  it  was  could  not  be  presented 
to  the  organism,  and  so  men  made  hiero- 
glyphics and  rude  characters  anciently  to 
represent  and  perpetuate  the  scenes  and 
deeds  of  their  time ;  medievally  they  had 
QumuBcripts,  and  in  modem  times  they  have 


the  ubiquitous  newspaper  and  its  nobler 
companion,  the  printed  book.  In  presenting 
the  object  to  the  mind  in  this  way,  there  is 
always  much  defectiveness  on  account  of  the 
difiSculty  of  representation.  The  presenta- 
tion is  only  partial,  and  the  remainder  must 
be  supplied  by  the  mind  itself.  Who  would 
not  rather  stand  on  the  Rhine  hills  and  look 
down  at  Avignon  and  the  palace  of  the  Pope, 
than  scan  the  most  exqujsite  design  of  the 
fair  villages  and  the  old  edifice  ?  Who 
would  not  prefer  to  behold  the  mazy  sheen 
of  a  glittering  iceberg,  than  witness  the  best 
attempt  at  representation  ?  To  sit  in  the 
Pantheon,  or  to  look  at  an  Athenian  legisla- 
tive body,  would  have  been  better  than  to 
see  perfect  pictures  thereof.  To  look  upon 
a  friend  is  preferable  to  the  possession  of  his 
photograph.  Besides,  many  of  the  muni- 
ments of  intelligence  can  not  be  thus  pre- 
served. You  have  heard  a  magnificent  or- 
chestra pertbrm,  sending  a  celestial  thrill 
through  the  heart-strings, — and  could  you 
represent  it  ?  It  could  be  repeated,  not  imi- 
tated. Did  you  ever  eat  a  delicious  grape, 
or  drink  the  pure  wine  of  it  ?  And  could 
you  delight  the  taste  of  another  by  physical 
representation  ?  You  might  please  the  im- 
agination, but  not  the  palate.  If  yon  recline 
in  an  arbor  at  evening  amid  a  wilderness  of 
flowers,  and  smell  luxuriant  odors,  you  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  charming  sensa- 
tion by  anything  but  words. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  mind  loves  to  know 
things  immediately  and  in  their  normal  state ; 
no  wonder  it  shrinks  from  the  complexity 
and  artificialness  of  knowing  a  modified  or 
a  represented  object  through  a  vicarious  or- 
gan. It  is  unnatural.  In  all  derivative 
modes  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  generality  to 
specialty,  of  complexity  to  precision,  of 
greatness  to  intensity,  of  universality  to  pro- 
ficiency, physically  or  mentally.  The  fact 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  moral  universe  when 
a  man  sacrifices  personal  ease  and  social 
pleasures  for  profundity  and  lays  himself  on 
the  altar  of  the  general  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. These  derivative  modes  were  original- 
ly used  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  their 
continuance  and  improvement  are  due  more 
to  the  wants  of  man  than  to  his  natural 
love  for  truth. 

[to  BI  OOHTWUgi).] 
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PHtSICAL    EDUCATION. -WITH    NOTES    AND    ILLVSIKATIOHS. 

ASDRXSSED   TO   TKACHES8   AND   OTHBRit. 
•  BT  GHARLBB  CALDWELL,  U.D. 

important,  as  they  show  the  essential  con- 
nection between  mind  and  matter,  and  make 
it  clearly  appear  that  for  its  sound  awl 
vigorouH  operations,  the  former  depends  on 
the  condition  of  tlie  latter. .  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  a  strict  attention  to  the  health 
of  pupils,  eyen  independently  of  their  cor- 
poreal suffering  from  disease.  Their  mental 
character  ia  no  lees  concerned  in  the  issue. 

Let  no  one  allege  that  this  view  of  ednca- 
tion  involves  materialism,  or  anjr  principle 
unfriendly  to  morality  or  religion.  The 
charge  would  be  most  uqjust  The  entire 
subserviency  of  matter  to  mind  is  acknowl- 
edged in  it;  and  that  is  all' that  the  doctrine 
of  spirituality  can  require.  It  muet  not 
clwn  to  take  from  matter  the  rank  and  at- 
tributes conferred  on  it  by  its  Creator. 
Without  further  remark,  the  essay  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  reader's  unpreju- 
diced judgment. 

IHTRLLBCTUAL  Am)  uohal   nfPnOVEHKKT  — 


THE  author  was  induced  to  prepare  the 
following  for  sundry  reasons.  He  was 
requested  to  do  so,  and  did  not  think  it  kind 
or  complaisant  to  refuse — the  subject  ia  one 
of  great  importance,  involving  the  highest 
perfection  and  earthly  happiness  that  man 
can  attain,  to  say  nothing  of  its  bearing  on 
his  future  condition— and  it  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  treated  on  the  ground  and  under 
the  extent  of  principle  that  justly  belong  to 
it.  But  the  chief  reason  for  its  publication 
was  a  belief  that  it  contains  some  seminal 
truths  not  generally  known,  which,  when 
fully  developed  and  reduced  to  practice, 
will  lead  to  results  of  much  usefulness  in  the 
work  nf  education. 

The  subject  is  treated  altogether  pAynofop- 
iedUy.  And  that  such  is  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation can  not  be  denied.  Every  change  it 
produces  in  those  who  are  made  the  subject 
of  it  are  strictly  physiological.  This  is  as 
true  of  moral  and  intellectaal  as  of  phyucal 
education.  AIL  the  beneficial  effects  of  train- 
ing arise  from  the  improvements  produced 
by  it  in  organized  matter,  rendering  such 
matter,  whether  it  be  brain,  nerve,  muscle, 
lungs,  or  of  any  other  description,  a  better 
piece  of  machinery  for  mind  to  work  with. 
A  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  peculiarly 


Every  excess  is  an  evil ;  and  that  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which,  turned  to  licen- 
tiousness, defames,  misleads,  inflames,  and 
demoralizes,  is  among  the  most  deplorable. 
Were  any  one  to  prononnce  the  sentiment 
here  advanced  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  republican  government,  my  reply 
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would  be,  that  it  is  not  unfriendly  to  moral- 
ity or  Christianity,  but  concurrent  with  both. 
Nor  is  it  less  so  with  the  spirit  of  genuine 
republicanism,  which  embraces  and  upholds 
the  genercH  good^  and  is  therefore  hostile  to 
the  corruption,  fraud,  and  falsehood  to 
which  too  many  of  our  public  presses  un- 
blushingly  minister. 

For  this  condition  of  things,  stored  with 
the  elements  of  such  fearful  calamity,  there 
is  but  one  remedy — the  adeaneement  of  the 
people  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  I  say  *^  ad- 
yancement ; "  for  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  stock  of  those  attributes  now 
possessed  by  us  is  too  limited  for  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  them — the  eradication  of 
existing  and  the  prevention  of  future  and 
more  grieyous  evils.  It  is  to  the  improved 
mental  character  of  the  rising  generation, 
tnd  those  who  shall  succeed  them,  beyond 
that  of  the  generation  now  at  maturity,  that 
our  hopes  can  attach  themselves  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  realized.  On 
the  redeeming  influence  of  such  improve- 
ment alone  can  the  American  people  safely 
and  confidently  rely  for  the  attainment  of  that 
degree  of  national  prosperity,  greatness,  and 
glory,  and  that  amount  of  individual  happi- 
ness, which  is  placed  within  their  reach,  if 
they  do  not  neglect  or  abuse  their  privileges. 

Two  questions  of  moment  here  present 
themselves.  Is  the  amendment  referred  to 
within  our  reach  ?  and,  if  so,  What  are  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  compassed?  I 
answer.  Tea :  the  end  can  be  attained ;  and 

Hf  DfFROYXD  EDUCATION    COKSTTTUTES  THE 

MEANS. 

To  represent  it  fairly,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  acceptance  and  encouragement  it  de- 
serves, I  may  safely  add  that  it  is  the  only 
means.  To  rely  on  any  other  would  be  a 
deadly  fallacy.  By  that  alone  can  our  safety 
be  secured.  And  by  that  it  can  be  secured, 
provided  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  as  wisdom 
dictates  and  duty  enjoins.  But  we  must 
arail  ourselves  of  it  promptly,  else  the  op- 
portunity may  be  lost  to  us  forever.  It  is 
not  only  **  in  the  af&drB  of  m&n^^  that  ^*  there 
is  a  tide,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune.''  The  same  is  no  less  true  of  na- 
tiom.  And  I  may  truly  add,  ^*  On  such  a  full 
sea  are  we  now  afloat;  and  we  must  take  the 
current  as  it  serves,  or  lose  oar  venture." 


The  influence  of  education  on  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  were  it  judiciously  con- 
ducted and  generally  diffused,  would  be  irre- 
sistible ;  and  its  issue  would  be  precisely  the 
improvement  we  require.  Not  only  would 
the  people  receive  from  it  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  guide  them  in  public  afibirs; 
they  would  be  improved  by  it  in  their  entire 
character,  moral  and  social,  intellectual  and 
political,  and  enabled  the  better  to  control 
their  passions  and  give  them  a  safe  and  use- 
ful direction.  Prepared  to  perceive  the  pub- 
lic good  with  greater  clearness,  and  to  pur- 
sue it  with  purer  intentions  and  a  steadier 
aim,  they  would  be  less  susceptible  of  the 
rage  and  sway  of  party,  and  more  effectually 
guarded  against  the  machinations  of  unprin- 
cipled demagogues  and  aspirants  to  power 
who  might  wish  to  mislead  them  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  selfish  and  sinister 
purposes.  Thus  would  the  nation  become 
a  nursery  of  abler  statesmen  and  more  vir- 
tuous patriots,  and  have  its  highest  interests 
more  certainly  secured. 

POPUIiAB  VIEWS. 

Fortunately  for  our  country,  these  senti- 
ments are  not  new ;  nor  are  they  limited  as 
respects  the  number  of  those  who  entertain 
them.  They  are  taking  root  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  most  gratifying  rapidity,  and 
promise  to  be  productive  of  invaluable  fruit. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that,  as  the  issue  of 
them,  education  will  be  no  longer  neglected 
in  the  United  States,  but  improved  and  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  our  demand  for  it. 
Already  is  the  interest  awakened  in  favor  of 
it  broad  and  deep;  and  it  is  beginning  to 
be  regarded  in  its  true  character,  as  consti- 
tuting not  only  the  comer-stone,  but  the  foun- 
dation and  cement  of  civil  society.  Already 
is  it  beginning  to  be  looked  to  as  alone  cal- 
culated to  rescue  human  nature  from  the 
dominion  of  animal  propensity  and  passion, 
and  to  bestow  on  it  the  highest  perfection 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  uneducated 
— whether  whites,  blacks,  or  the  roving  chil- 
dren of  the  forest — ^will  soon  be  considered, 
and  justly  so,  as  occupying  nearly  the  same 
level  in  the  scale  of  being.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  cause  to  believe  that  the  period  i» 
approaching  when  to  be  wholly  uneducated 
will  be  held  dishonorable  and  out  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  that  will  do  much  to  complete  the 
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spread  and  triumph  of  education.  As  re- 
spects the  points  on  which  they  bear,  honor 
and  fashion  are  everywhere  despotic. 

EDUCATIONAL   INTBRE8TS  AT  FBB8ENT. 

That  these  views  are  not  fallacious,  but 
that  the  salutary  change  referred  to  is  in 
progress,  appears  from  an  abundance  of  con- 
current testimony.  Bo  do  many  other  facts 
which  might  be  easily  cited.  Teachers,  of 
every  rank  in  their  profession,  are  not  only 
better  rewarded,  but  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  formerly.  It  is  no  longer  true,  as 
it  once  was,  that  persons  unfit  for  anything 
else,  on  account  of  indolence,  infirmity,  or 
some  other  disqualification,  are  employed  as 
instructors.  Men  of  character  and  compe- 
tency alone  are  now  considered  worthy  of 
the  trust.  Already  is  this  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  promises  soon  to 
be  so  in  all  of  them.  Annals,  journals,  and 
libraries  are  established ;  lyceums  are  open- 
ed, institutes  erected,  associations  formed, 
essays  published,  sermons  preached,  conven- 
tions held,  and  discourses  delivered  for  the 
advancement  of  education.  Such  measures 
are  calculated  to  form,  foster,  and  diffuse  a 
taste  for  it,  excite  ambition  in  it,  and,  ren- 
dering it  popular,  insure  its  success.  For 
popularity,  whether  it  attach  to  projects 
fitted  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  current 
which  nothing  can  withstand;  and  fortu- 
nately, in  the  present  instance,  it  sets  in  the 
right  direction.  In  fine,  a  large  portion  of 
the  talent  of  America  being,  in  some  way, 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
general  bent  of  society  concurring  with  it, 
an  effort  so  powerful  and  well  directed  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  an  era  in  the  annals 
of  our  country  memorable  alike  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  and  the  advance- 
ment of  human  happiness.  In  the  vocabu- 
lary of  such  numbers,  united  and  resolute, 
intelligent  and  persevering,  there  is  no  suit- 
able place  for  the  terms  impossibility^  failure^ 
or  defeat.  To  confederacies  of  the  kind,  all 
things,  within  the  scope  of  human  means,  be- 
come practicable  and  easy.  But  my  business 
is  not  to  speak  of  education  in  the  abstract, 
but  to  remark  on  one  of  its  branches.  To 
that  task  I  shall  now  proceed. 

BDUGATIOK  DBFmBD. 

That  I  may  the  more  easily  and  certainly 
be  understood  in  my  subsequent  exposition 


of  it,  allow  me  first  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions explanatory  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
term  educaUon^  as  my  understanding  of  it 
may  differ,  perhaps,  in  some  d^ree,  from  the 
view  taken  by  others.  Any  theoretical  dif- 
ference, however,  that  may  exist  between  us 
on  this  point,  will  have  no  influence  in  crest- 
ing a  practical  one  on  others  of  more  imme- 
diate usefulness. 

Let  me  state  here,  that,  in  giving  my  defi- 
nition, I  must  speak  PHRENOLoeiCALLT.  As 
education  relates  to  the  operations  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  body,  it  must  be  oonsidend 
and  presented,  as  well  summarily  as  in  de- 
tail, with  a  reference  to  some  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy.  But  of  all  the  systems  I  have 
examined  (and  I  have  looked  carefully  into 
several  of  them),  that  of  Gall  and  Spurx- 
heim  is  the  only  one  I  can  either  believe  or 
understand.  As  soon  would  I  bind  myself 
to  discover '  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  to 
concoct  the  elixir  of  life  out  of  simples,  as 
to  find  substantial  meaning  in  many  of  the 
tenets  of  fashionable  metaphysics.  Indeed, 
the  dreams  of  alchymista,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  of  metaphysicians,  have  a  strong  fam- 
ily likeness.  And  well  they  may.  They  are 
the  twin-brood  of  common  parents,  Error 
and  Superstition,  and  were  ushered  into  life 
during  the  Dark  Ages.  These  are  my  rea- 
sons for  speaking  in  conformity  to  phrenolog- 
ical principles,  in  the  definition  I  am  abont 
to  offer. 

By  education  in  the  abstract,  I  mean  a 
scheme  of  action  or  training  by  which  tny 
form  of  living  matter  may  be  improved, 
and,  by  perseverance,  reared  to  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  I  saj, 
'^any  form;''  because  the  lower  orders  of 
living  beings,  vegetables  not  excepted,  may 
be  cultivated  and  improved  as  certainly  ss 
the  higher,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 

THB  CONDITIONS  TO  BB  OB8KRVBD. 

That  it  may  produce  the  desired  efiect, 
the  scheme  pursued  must  conform  to  the 
constitution  of  the  race  of  beings  for  whose 
improvement  it  is  intended;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  race  is  our  own.  Kb 
one,  therefore,  is  capable  of  devising  and 
arranging  such  a  scheme  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  general  condition  of  man,  nor 
even  of  comprehending  and  akillfVilly  appljh 
ing  it,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  his  constitution.  Hence,  without  such 
sn  acqaaintance,  it  is  impossible  to  become 
an  able  and  successful  instructor.  He  that 
would  rectify  or  improve  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery, must  first  understand  it  in  its  structure 
and  principles.  Under  the  want  of  such  a 
knowledge  of  it,  to  touch  it  is  to  impair  it, 
except  it  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  ac^ 
cident.  In  like  manner,  he  that  would  alter 
homan  nature  for  the  better,  must  know  it 
«  i<  if .  Special  education,  designed  for  a 
given  purpose,  is  a  scheme  of  training  in  ac- 
cordance with  tliat  purpose.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  general  training  does  nothing 
more  than  improve  general  powers;  while 
qiecial  training  fits  for  some  definite  and 
corresponding  pursuit. 

HUMAN  CONSTITUTION:  BODY — HIND. 

By  the  constitution  of  man,  as  just  referred 
to,  I  mean  his  material  portion,  in  its  organ- 
ized and  vital  capacity,  that  being,  as  I  feel 
persuaded,  the  only  part  of  him  tod  are  able 
to  improve.  The  mind  being  a  spirit,  whose 
natnre  and  qualities  <u  vpvnJt  are  concealed 
from  ns,  and  with  which  none  of  our  facul- 
ties are  fitted  to  make  us  acquainted,  we  do 
not  possess  any  means,  nor  can  we  conceive 
of  any,  calculated  to  produce  in  it  either 
amendment  or  change.  Its  subtile  and  in- 
scrutable character  places  it  beyond  our  ac- 
tion and  influence.  Nor,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, does  the  work  of  education  require  it 
to  be  changed.  It  only  calls  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  instruments  with  which  it 
works.  So  exalted  is  my  view  of  spirit,  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  competent,  without  any  in- 
terference from  us,  to  the  highest  actions  for 
which  the  body  is  fitted.  To  amend  it,  be- 
longs only  to  Him  who  made  it. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  he  who  believes  in 
his  power  to  improve  spirit  by  making  it 
stronger,  larger,  more  active,  or  in  any  re- 
spect better,  has  a  much  less  exalted  opinion 
of  it  than  he  has  of  himself.  A  capacity  to 
unend  implies  a  superiority,  in  the  amender 
and  his  machinery,  to  the  thing  he  improves. 
Bot  the  whole  machinery  of  education  is 
material  To  contend,  then,  that  education 
can  improve  ikb  abstract  mind,  is  to  assert 
thi  tuperiority  of  matter  to  spirit.  This  is 
neither  quibble  nor  sophistry,  but  a  deduc- 
tion of  reason  and  a  dictate  of  common 
iCQse.     Nor  will  anything  hut  a  spirit  of 


sophistry  attempt  its  subversion.  Except 
the  teacher  be  superior  to  the  pupil,  he  can 
not  instruct  him.  Much  less  can  he  do  so, 
being  greatly  inferior.  Spirit,  being  the  su- 
perior, may  modify  and  amend  matter ;  but 
for  the  converse  of  this  to  be  true,  seems 
impossible. 

THB  ORGANIZED  SYSTEM  OF  MAN 

constitutes  the  machinery  with  which  alone 
his  mind  operates  during  their  connection 
as  soul  and  body.  Improve  the  apparatus, 
then,  and  you  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work  which  the  mind  performs  with  it,  pre- 
cisely as  you  facilitate  steam-operation  and 
enhance  its  product  by  improving  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  it  is  executed.  In  one 
case,  steam,  and  in  the  other,  spirit,  continue 
unchanged;  and  each  works  and  produces 
with  a  degree  of  perfection  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  instruments  it  employs. 

As  respects  several  of  the  functions  of  the 
mind,  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  theory 
is  universally  admitted.  Seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  vol- 
untary muscular  motion,  are  as  true  mental 
operations  as  judging,  reasoning,  remember- 
ing, or  calculation  by  numbers.  And  the 
former  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as 
the  latter.  But  when  improved,  no  one  con- 
siders the  result  as  consisting  in  any  amend- 
ment of  simple  spirit,  but  of  compound 
organized  matter.  When,  for  example,  vision 
is  improved,  the  amendment  is  uniformly  re- 
ferred to  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  that 
portion  of  the  brain  immediately  associated 
with  them,  they  being  the  organs  by  which 
the  mind  sees,  and  without  which  it  can  not 
see.  Is  hearing  improved  ?  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  not  the  mind,  but  the  auditory 
apparatus  that  is  amended.  Of  the  other 
senses,  the  same  is  true.  If  either  of  them 
be  improved,  it  is  the  organ  that  is  meli- 
orated in  its  condition,  not  the  mind  that 
uses  it.  Nor  is  this  truth  less  obvious  as 
respects  the  instrdments  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  opera-dancer,  the  tumbler,  and 
the  swordsman,  do  not,  in  acquiring  expert- 
ness  in  their  occupations,  improve  their 
minds,  but  their  muscles  and  joints,  with  the 
nerves  and  portions  of  the  brain  that  liave 
the  governance  of  them.  These  positions 
are  so  plain,  that  to  state  them  is  as  much  as 
to  prove  them. 
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THB  BRAIN  THB  ORGAN  OF  lOND. 

Respecting  the  higher  mental  operations, 
the  same  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  safety. 
In  performing  them,  the  mind  works  with 
the  brain  as  its  machinery,  as  certainly  as  it 
does  with  the  eye  in  seeing,  or  the  muscles 
in  dancing  and  swordsmanship.  Is  any 
form  of  memory — say  the  memory  of  words, 
or  that  of  places — rendered  more  apt  and 
retentiye  by  judicious  exercise  ?  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  or  spirit 
is  amended,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than 
in  those  heretofore  enumerated.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain — the  organ  of  language  or 
locality  —  that  is  amended.  By  practice, 
man  becomes  more  powerful  and  adroit  in 
reasoning  and  judging.    Here  again 

THE  HIND   IS  NOT  CHANGED. 

The  belief  to  that  effect  has  no  shadow  of 
evidence  to  sustain  it.  The  improvement  iu 
this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  con- 
fined to  the  organs  with  which  the  mind 
reasons  and  judges.  Arguments,  not  to  be 
refuted,  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  this 
statement,  were  the  discussion  admissible. 
Indeed,  for  man  to  claim  the  power  of  oper- 


ating immediately  on  spirit,  and  either 
amending  or  deteriorating  it  by  any  means 
he  can  employ,  is  an  assumption  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  little 
extraordinary  and  arrogant.  It  is  enough 
that  he  is  able  to  change  matter  and  control 
it  to  his  purposes  hy  material  agenU,  And 
all  the  means  used  in  teaching  are  material 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as  already 
stated,  that  nothing  short  of  the  ckbativb 
WILL  that  brought  spirit  into  existence  can 
modify  it,  either  for  better  or  worse.  When 
we  wish,  then,  I  say,  to  improve  mental  op- 
erations, we  have  only  to  amend  the  organs 
which  the  mind  employs  in  performing  them. 
And  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  this  is 
a  proposition  of  great  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  human  improvement  For  no 
other  reason  would  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce it,  aware  as  I  am  that  its  correctness 
is  not  likely,  at  first,  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Allow  me,  however,  to  repeat,  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  will 
have  no  tendency  to  create  a  difference  on 
many  that  are  to  follow.  The  difference  will 
be  in  theory,  not  in  practice. 


[to  bb  oomtibuxd.] 
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SIR    SAMUEL 

AND    THE     SOURCE 

THE  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is 
one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  since  the  most  remote  times. 
That  the  feeders  of  a  river  upon  whose 
banks  a  people  among  the  earliest  in  civili- 
zation dwelt  should  have  remained  so  long 
entirely  unknown,  will  always  remain  a  geo- 
graphical curiosity.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting task  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  great 
minds  of  different  ages  have  given  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  how  many  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  Cetear 
said  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  his 
fame  as  master  of  the  world  for  that  of  dis- 
coverer of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  for  so  many 
centuries  this  discovery  was  refused  to  the 


W.    BAKER, 

8    OF    THB    NILE. 

united  energy  and  research  of  civilization 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  at 
length  granted  to  the  perseverance  of  men 
of  our  own  times.  *To  Speke  and  Grant 
must  be  conceded  the  honor  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  Kile^s  source,  unless,  as  some 
geographers  maintain,  the  watershed  of  Af- 
rica be  proved  to  be  still  farther  south  than 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  these  two  En- 
glishmen discovered.  Another  name,  how- 
ever, will  always  take  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  Nile  discovery,  and  that  is,  of 
Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  whose  portrait,  to- 
gether with  that  of  his  lady,  we  present  in 
the  present  number  of  this  Jourival,  and 
whose  story  we  shall  here  briefly  relate. 
The  journeys  of  Erapf  and  Rebmann  to 
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ihe  foot  of  Kilimao^jaro  uid  other  snowy 
moDnt&ins  in  the  east  of  Africa,  believed  by 
them  to  be  the  ancient  and  almost  &bled 
la  of  the  Moon,"  and  the  ezplora- 


of  the  London  OeographiCKl  Society,  how- 
erer,  wu' called  to  the  rumors  gathered 
from  the  natiTee,  pointing  to  lakes  io  the 
regiona  aouth  of  the  equator  as   the  true 


POBTBAITB     OF     BIB     BAUDBL     W. 


tiona  of  travelers  up  the  Whito  Nile,  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  among  these 
that  the  aources  of  the  great  Egyptian  rirer 
would  finally  bo  diBcovered.    The  attention 


source  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  June,  186T,  they 
dispatched  the  renowned  travelers  Burton 
and  Speke  thither,  who  were  successful  in 
diKOvering  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  the  fifth 
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degree  of  southern  latitude  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  eastern  longitude,  imd  a 
large  cresoent-shaped  mass  of  mountains, 
overhanging  the  northern  half  of  the  lake, 
and  10,000  feet  high,  considered  by  Speke  to 
be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  Burton  was  laid 
up  by  illness,  and  his  companion,  after  sur- 
veying the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left 
him  there  to  recruit  his  health,  while  he 
(Speke)  proceeded  northward  to  discover 
another  huge  *^  nyanza,"  or  lake,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  was  informed  by  the  na- 
tives. This  he  accomplished  on  the  8d  of 
August,  1858,  when  he  discovered  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyauza.  In  his 
journal  he  says  of  this  immense^  sheet  of 
water :  "  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the 
lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth  to  that  interesting 
river  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  speculation  and  the  object 
of  so  many  explorers." 

Speke  had  then  the  idea  of  descending  the 
Nile  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but  being  un- 
prepared for  the  journey,  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Europe.  In  1861  he  again  start- 
ed for  the  lake  regions  of  Africa,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Grant.  They  approached  the 
nyanza  from  the  Zanzibar  coast,  reaching 
first  of  all  the  town  of  Mashoude,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  They  then  went 
northward,  and  crossing  the  equator  finally 
reached,  in  the  center  of  the  northern  coast, 
the  parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  forming  falls 
twelve  feet  higli,  which  Speke  christened 
"  Ripon  Falls,"  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  at  the  time 
of  his  starting  the  expedition.  The  nyanza 
was  found  to  receive  the  waters  of  several 
smaller  lakes,  which  derive  their  moisture 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and  in  ex- 
ploring these  districts  the  two  travelers 
spent  a  whole  year  in  various  kingdoms; 
and  meeting  with  a  variety  of  adventures, 
'*  the^  passed  through  the  heart  of  what 
remained  of  the  terra  ineognita  of  Eastern 
Africa."  They  reached  Gondokoro,  on  their 
return  journey,  in  March,  1868,  and  received 
a  brilliant  reception  in  England  as  two  of 
the  most  daring  and  successful  of  modem 
explorers. 

While  Speke  and  Grant  were  on  their  great 


journey,  Sir  Samuel  W.  Bi.ker  was  prepariog 
himself  for  his  work,  the  narration  of  which 
it  is  proper  to  preface  by  a  few  biographical 
details. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1821,  at  Thorn- 
grove,  in  Worcestershire,  England,  and  was 
educated  as  a  civil  engineer.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where 
his  love  of  the  chase  led  him  into  the  recesses 
of  the  island,  and  gave  evidence  then  of  that 
fondness  of  adventure  which-  was  afterward 
destined  to  make  his  name  famous  as  an  ex- 
plorer. The  result  of  his  life  in  Ceylon  was 
published  by  him  in  two  very  interesting 
works — "  The  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon," 
and  "  Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.'' 
He  subsequently  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  which  connects  the 
Danube  across  the  Dobrudscha  with  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  year  1860  he  married  a 
young  Hungarian  lady,  Florence  Sass,  a  ladj 
possessed  of  much  talent  and  enterprise,  in 
whose  company  his  subsequent  great  journey 
was  completed.  Hardly  a  year  elapsed  after 
the  marriage  before  Baker  was  preparing  to 
follow  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  going  up  the  stream  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  His  intention  was  at  first  kept 
secret,  he  fearing  the  public  disappointment 
at  failure.  He  left  Cairo  in  April,  1861,  first 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Nile, 
which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  the  mean  time  he  was  also  perfect- 
ing himself  in  the  Arabic  language.  He 
reached  Chartoun  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1862, 
leaving  again  in  December,  having  in  his  pay 
an  escort  of  ninety  persons^  besides  twenty- 
nine  camels  and  asses,  and  three  large  boats. 
On  the  2d  of  February,  1863,  Gondokoro, 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  was 
reached.  It  had  been  Baker^s  intention  fix>m 
the  first  to  support  Speke  and  Grant  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power,  as  they  must  touch  at 
Gondokoro  on  their  return  journey.  On  the 
15th  of  February  the  two  travelers  arrived, 
worn  out  with  fatfgue  and  clothed  in  rags. 
The  surprise  of  all  was  intense.  Baker  im- 
mediately recognized  his  friend  Speke,  who, 
on  bis  part,  had  no  thought  of  meeting  him 
in  Central  Africa.  Speke  was  most  exhaust- 
ed. The  whole  stretch  from  Zanzibar  to  Gon- 
dokoro  had  been  made  on  foot    They  iM 
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Baker  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  they 
had  just  discovered  and  explored,  and  said 
that  the  natives  had  described  to  them  an- 
other great  lake,  named  Lnta  Nzige,  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  visit  They  them- 
selves now  wished  to  return  to  England  as 
quickly  as  possible;  but  Baker  resolved  to 
\'isit  this  lake,  to  which  the  two  former  trav- 
elers attributed  great  importance,  and  regret- 
ted that  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to 
explore  it  on  account  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  through  which  no 
stranger  could  pass  and  where  many  tribes 
were  engaged  in  deadly  conflicts.  Speke 
said  that  he  considered  the  Luta  Nzige  the 
"second  source  of  the  Nile."  Baker  was 
glad  to  hear  that  there  was  something  left 
for  him  to  do.  On  the  26th  of  February 
Speke  and  Grant  descended  the  Nile  for  Eu- 
rope, and  on  the  26th  of  March  Baker  started 
from  Gondokoro  toward  Central  Africa. 

Baker  and  his  lady  had  a  long  and  danger- 
ous journey  before  them,  and  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  wild,  savage  country  were 
not  the  greatest.  He  was  suspected  every- 
where of  being  a  spy  sent  from  Europe  to 
report  on  the  slave-trade  carried  on  in  the 
interior,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  force 
him  to  give  up  his  expedition.  The  people 
whom  he  had  hired  in  Chartoun  all  turned 
against  him,  and  only  two  blacks  remained 
true.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  over- 
come in  Gondokoro  are  so  remarkably  char- 
acteristic of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
that  we  can  not  avoid  giving  them  some  no- 
tice. Baker  had  nearly  three  tons  of  bag- 
gage, and  nearly  all  his  animals  of  burden 
had  died.  He  therefore  engaged  Moham- 
med, the  leader  of  the  natives  of  the  Maltese 
ivory  merchant  Andrea  Debono,  who,  accom- 
panied by  Speke  and  Grant,  had  arrived  in 
Gondokoro  with  ivory.  Their  destination 
was  twelve  days'  journey  southward.  But 
the  slave-traders  living  in  Gondokoro  resolv- 
ed to  prevent  Baker's  going  into  the  interior 
at  any  price,  and  the  Arab  Mohammed  was 
the  first  to  raise  a  conflict  against  the  trav- 
eler. The  servants  became  mutinous;  but 
Baker  determined  to  be  master.  Placing 
five  loaded  double-barrel  rifles,  a  revolver, 
and  a  saber  beside  him,  and  holding  a  sixth 
double  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  the  two  blacks 
standing  behind  him,  also  well  armed,  he 


had  the  drum  beat,  to  call  his  people  before 
him,  each  in  such  a  manner  that  his  flint 
should  be  covered  with  his  cloak.  Lady  Ba- 
ker stood  behind  her  husband,  in  order  to 
watch  if  any  of  the  Arabs  should  attempt  to 
throw  back  their  cloaks  in  order  to  grasp 
their  weapons.  Baker  determined  to  shoot 
down  the  mutinous  ones  on  the  spot.  Six- 
teen men  appeared.  At  first  they  refused  to 
give  up  their  arms,  h\it  by  the  administration 
of  some  well-directed  blows  at  the  leaders. 
Baker  got  possession  of  the  flints,  and  dis- 
missed the  rascals.  Baker  and  his  lady  were 
then  left  to  the  care  of  only  their  two  true 
blacks.  Other  parties  of  ivory  traders  came 
in,  but  all  were  influenced  by  the  Gondokoro 
traders  and  the  Turks  to  refuse  to  accompany 
Baker  on  his  journey.  His  expedition  stood 
almost  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  but  he  ^^term- 
ined  never  to  return,  to  pitch  his  tent  there, 
and  wait  until  a  favorable  opportunity  ar- 
rived for  starting.  "  My  expedition,"  he 
says,  "  upon  whose  outfit  I  had  spent  the 
greatest  care,  was  ruined ;  my  people  had 
gone,  after  they  had  attempted  to  murder 
me.  In  that  wild  region  there  is  no  law  be- 
youd  that  of  brute  force.  Human  life  is  con- 
sidered of  little  value ;  murder  is  something 
to  pass  away  the  time,  and  who  is  there  to 
bring  the  murderer  to  account  ?  For  myself 
I  had  no  fear,  but  I  thought  with  horror  how 
it  would  fare  with  my  wife  in  case  I  lost  my 
life." 

At  last  a  party  of  seventeen  natives  arrived, 
whom  he  engaged  to  transport  his  baggage ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1868,  after  many 
and  great  difficulties,  the  journey  to  the  inte- 
rior was  commenced.  He  was  able  to  pro- 
cure neither  guide  nor  interpreter,  and  l^ad 
started  off  hurriedly,  in  order  to  get  ahead 
of  the  Turkish  traders,  who  had  threatened 
to  stir  up  a  noted  chief  living  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Ellyria,  between  Gondokoro  and  La- 
tuka,  against  his  expedition ;  and  now  every- 
thing depended  upon  his  reaching  that  place 
before  his  enemies.  After  a  forced  march  he 
reached  the  valley  of  Tollogo,  the  natives  of 
which  had  never  before  seen  a  horse  oi 
camel,  and  passed  through  it  without  moles- 
tation, and  also  through  the  difficult  mount- 
ain pass  of  EUyria.  A  beautiful^ sight  here 
awaited  them.  The  valley  stretched  far 
away  to  the  south,  and  on  the  declivities  of 
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the  mountains  lay  intrenched  villagee.  But 
Baker  was  pained  to  see  the  Turks  before 
him ;  however,  he  came  to  an  understanding 
with  their  leader,  Ibrahim,  and  this  difficulty 
was  overcome.  The  natives,  instead  of  being 
hostile,  now  came  crowding  into  his  camp. 
The  traveler  was  now  in  a  country  where  no 
European  had  been  before.  On  the  80th  of 
March  he  left  the  valley  of  Ellyria.  The 
river  EAnieti  forms  the  boundary  between 
Ellyria  and  Latuka,  where  the  travelers 
crossed,  it  being  from  forty  to  fifty  yards 
broad.  On  the  right  bank  lay  the  village  of 
Wakkala,  which  numbered  about  seven  hun- 
dred houses.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rich  in  elephants,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  rhinoccri, 
and  antelopes.  Soon  afterward  they  rested 
in  Latowal,  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
tricts of  Latuka.  There  they  met  another 
party  of  traders,  and  the  two  came  to  strife. 
His  people  refused  to  go  farther  with 
him ;  but  by  means  of  a  little  well-timed  se- 
verity, he  brought  them,  with  the  excej^tion 
of  three,  to  obedience.  The  caravan  now 
reached  Tarrangolle,  the  chief  district  of 
Latuka,  which  was  Ibrahim's  station.  The 
people  of  this  place  were  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  camels  and  the  white  woman 
(Lady  Baker),  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen  before.  They  were  the  finest  peo- 
ple Baker  had  found  in  Africa,  standing  al- 
most six  feet  in  height. 

Baker  left  Latuka  on  the  2d  of  March,  1863, 
passing  over  the  Madi  Mountains  to  Obbo, 
returning  in  the  same  month  to  Latuka, 
where  he  had  left  his  provisions.  Here  great 
misfortunes  befell  him  and  his  party.  Two 
of  his  horses  died,  and  within  a  few  days 
five  asses  and  two  camels.  Lady  Baker  was 
also  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  The  small  pox 
broke  out  among  the  Turks,  and  a  number 
died.  On  the  28d  of  June,  Baker  again  left 
Latuka,  with  his  lady,  and  returned  to  Obbo 
by  a  different  route.  He  'found  everything 
changed;  the  Turks  had  devastated  the 
country,  so  that  the  natives  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  furnish  provisions,  and  he  and 
his  sick  wife  could  get  nothing  to  eat  besides 
small  bitter  com.  Baker's  skill  in  hunting 
here  availed  him  nothing,  as  the  grass  was 
everywhere  too  high.  In  his  diary  he  says : 
"I  am  tired  and  weary  of  the  expedition, 
but  I  will  proceed  farther.    God  alone  knows 


the  end."  Then  Baker,  too,  became  sick. 
Their  household  troubles  were  also  extreme. 
Hats  and  white  ants  were  a  plague  in  the 
hut;  and  when  the  former  had  been  killed 
off  by  arsenic,  the  stench  arising  was  unbear- 
able. Now  end  then  a  snake  paid  them  a 
visit.  The  cattle  were  wasted  by  the  attacks 
of  the  tsetse  fly.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
asses  lost  all  the  hair  from  their  legs  and  cars, 
and  died  one  aft«r  the  other.  On  the  16th 
of  Julv  the  last  horse  died,  for  the  tail  of 
which  Baker  bought  a  cow. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  short  space, 
however,  to  follow  Baker  and  his  conrageons 
wife  through  all  their  wanderings  and  obsta- 
cles. On  the  13th  of  August  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  female  slave,  who  had  been 
sent  there  as  a  spy  among  the  Turks  by  ^^am- 
rasi,  king  of  Unyoro,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner.  She  bad  heard  of  the  Luta  Nage 
Lake,  calling  it,  however,  Kara- wu tan  Nzige, 
and  corroborated  what  he  had  heard  from 
some  traders,  that  Arabs  went  in  large  boats 
to  Magungo ;  that  the  water  was  deep  and 
had  large  waves ;  and  also  mentioned  a  wa- 
terfall. On  the  23d  of  August  Baker's  last 
camel  died,  and  the  further  journey  had  then 
to  be  made  on  foot  and  on  oxen.  From  Ob- 
bo he  went  toward  Shua,  through  Nionga's 
land  to  the  Karuma  cataracts,  described  by 
Speke.  After  many  delays  and  disappoint-  , 
ments,  his  journey  was  at  last  crowned  with 
success.  He  first  saw  Luta  Nzige,  near  Ya- 
covia,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1864.  ''It  lay 
before  me,*'  he  sajrs,  "  like  a  sea  of  quicksil- 
ver, an  unbounded  horizon  of  sea  to  the  west 
and  southwest,  and  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
midday  sun.  In  the  west,  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
distant,  blue  moontains  rose  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  I  can  not  describe  the 
triumph  which  I  experienced  in  this  moment; 
now  I  had  the  reward  for  so  many  hardships 
and  for  my  tough  endurance.  I  called  it  the 
Albert  Nyanza  Lake — the  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza  both  are  the  sources  of  the 
Nile." 

Whether  these  im^  the  true  sources  is  not 
here  our  object  to  discuss ;  at  any  rate  they 
are  the  great  feeders.  Baker  then  went  north- 
ward in  a  boat  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
lake  to  Magungo,  where  the  "  Victoria  Nile,'' 
which  flows  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  falls 
into  the  Albert  Nyanza.    It  leaves  the  lake 
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again  at  a  place  to  tbe  north,  which  Baker 
did  not  see,  and  thence  flows,  as  the  Nile,  to 
Gondokoro,  Chartonn,  and  through  Nubia 
and  Eg3rpt. 

With  the  success  of  their  expedition  all 
their  cares  and  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 
Once  in  crossing  a  marsh  Lady  Baker  sank 
down  under  a  sunstroke,  and  lay  on  a  litter, 
which  was  carried  by  some  of  their  people 
for  a  week,  insensible.  They  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1865,  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere.  In  1864  the  Geographical  Soci- 
ety had  already  awarded  the  patron's  medal 
to  him,  and  in  1865  he  received,  in  recom- 
pense for  his  extraordinary  feat  of  travel, 
the  order  of  knighthood.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished "The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources,"  giving  the  results  of  his  African 
travels  and  explorations.  We  hardly  need 
to  speak  here  of  the  expedition  of  which  8ir 
Samuel  Baker  has  now  the  command,  which 
has  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  farther 
exploring  and  bringing  under  the  rule  of  law 
the  fruitful  lands  and  barbarous  peoples 
lying  on  the  Upper  Nile  near  the  great  lakes 
which  form  its  source.  It  carries  us  back  to 
the  times  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro, 
when  we  read  of  this  undertaking,  and  that 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  to  be  Gk>vemor-Gencral 
of  the  lands  he  conquers.  Already  the  ex- 
pedition has  reached  Gondokoro.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  whole  civilized  world  go  with 
this  brave  and  energetic  man ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  life  may  be  spared  to  see  the 
infamous  slave-trade  of  the  Nile  land  put 
an  end  to,  and  the  country  brought  under  a 
mild  and  beneficent  rule,  and  the  people  pro- 
gressing in  the  arts  of  peace. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  have 
picked  out  another  man  so  well  qualified  by 
nature  and  education  to  undertake  the  com- 
taand  of  such  an  enterprise  as  Sir  Samuel 
Baker.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  impos- 
ing, calculated  alike  to  command  awe  and 
admiration,  being  magnificently  built,  and 
over  six  feet  in  height.  He  is  also  possessed 
of  immense  physical  strength ;  and  that  he 
has  a  herculean  power  of  endurance,  his 
toOsome  journey  to  and  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza  testifies.  His  portrait  indicates  a 
man  of  immense  will,  an  indomitable  reso- 


lution, and  a  courage  that  knows  no  fear. 
He  likewise  possesses  great  intellectual  pow- 
er, well  qualifying  him  for  research  and  a 
perfect  mastery  over  the  physical  sciences. 

There  is  need  of  but  few  words  of  praise 
with  reference  to  Lady  Baker,  who  through 
all  of  the  hardships  and  sufiering  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  expedition  of 
discovery,  and  is  with  him  on  his  second 
journey.  She  has  proved  herself  capable  of 
undergoing  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  a  journey  of  discovery  in  a  wild  and 
savage  country,  overhigh  and  rugged  mount- 
ains, across  deep  rivers,  and  through  almost 
impassable  swamps ;  now  amid  incessant  rain 
and  now  beneath  a  vertical  sun.  She  has 
proved  to  the  world,  in  a  way  more  convinc- 
ing than  all  the  speeches  of  woman^s  rights 
orators,  that  woman  is  not  a  creature  merely 
qualified  to  adorn  herself  and  look  pretty, 
but  to  be  a  companion  and  helpmate  to  man 
in  the  hardest  and  'most  serious  paths  of  life. 

J.  p.  J. 

« 

♦♦♦ 

LUMINOSITIES. 


I  NOTICED,  on  page  825  of  the  May  JouBr 
NAL,  an  article  under  the  caption  of  "  A 
Queer  Experience."  It  was  an  extract  from  the 
Boston  Transcript^  and  gave  a  description  of  a 
luminous  toe.  The  fair  correspondent  closed 
her  communication  with  the  following  request: 
"  Will  some  one  please  explain  the  above,  as 
the  emitting  of  phosphonis  from  a  living  body 
is  new  to  the  writer?"  Observe  what  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  to  say  upon  the  subject : 

"  Most  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
this  evolution  of  light,  as  well  as  the  evolution 
of  heat,  is  consequent  on  oxidation  of  the  tis- 
sues. Light,  like  heat,  is  the  expression  of  a 
raised  state  of  molecular  vibration,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  being  a  difference  in  the 
rates  of  vibration.  Hence,  by  chemical  action 
on  substances  contained  in  the  oi^ganism,  heat 
or  light  may  be  produced  aocording  to  the 
character  of  the  resulting  molecular  vibrations. 
The  inference  that  oxidaUon  is  the  cause  of 
this  luminosity  does  not,  however,  rest  only 
on  d  priori  grounds.  It  is  supported  by  ex- 
perimental evidence.  In  phosphorescent  in- 
sects, the  continuance  of  the  light  is  found  to 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  respiration; 
and  any  exertion  which  renders  respiration 
moreactive,'increases  the  brilliancy  of  thp  light 
Moreover,  by  separating  the  luminous  matter, 
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Prof.  Matteucci  has  shown  that  its  emission  of 
light  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The  phosphores- 
cence of  marine  animals  has  been  referred  to 
other  causes  than  oxidation.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is,  I  think,  explicable  without  as- 
suming any  more  special  agency.  Consider- 
ing that  in  creatures  of  the  genius  Noctiluca, 
for  example,  to  which  the  phosphorescence 
most  commonly  seen  on  our  own  coasts  is  due, 
there  is  no  means  of  keeping  up  a  constant 
circulation,  we  may  infer  that  the  movements 
of  aerated  fluids  through  their  tissues  must 
be  greatly  affected  by  impulses  received  from 
without  Hence,  it  may  be  that  the  sparkles 
visible  at  night,  when  the  waves  break  gently 
on  tlie  beach,  or  when  an  oar  is  dipped  into 
the  water,  are  called  forth  from  these  crea- 
tures by  the  concussion,  not  because  of  any 


unknown  influence  it  excites,  but  because  be- 
ing propagated  through  their  delicate  (issues, 
it  produces  a  ntdden  movemerU  cf  the  fluida  and 
a  sudden  increase  of  cliermeal  action.  Neverthe- 
less in  otlier  phosphorescent  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  sea,  as  in  the  Pyrosoma  and  in  certain 
Annelida,  light  seems  to  be  really  produced, 
not  by  direct  re-action  on  the  action  of  oxygen, 
but  by  some  indirect  re-action  involving  a 
transformation  of  farpe." — Speneefs  Prindp^fs 
of  Biology,  vol.  i.,  p.  46,  American  edition. 

My  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  this: 
The  owTier  of  the  luminous  member  removed  a 
tight  shoe,  and  produced  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  fluids  and  a  sudden  increase  of  chemical 
action. 

The  husband  of  that  lady  should  render  her 
entire  obedience — she  is  well  qualified  to  show 
him  the  right  path.  zbho. 
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BAYAGES    OF    WILD    BEASTS    IN    INDIA, 


[ludia  has  a  most  salnbrions  climate,  a  rich  soil, 
and  is  otherwise  greatly  favored  by  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  develop  body  and  mind  into  all  that  the 
Creator  intended  thcni  to  become.  But  Its  fero- 
cious wild  aulmals,  and  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  people,  make  that  country  hardly  desirable  as 
a  dwelling-place.  Ignorance  and  superstition  pro- 
vail.  The  fanatical  Fakirs,  the  weak-minded  kings 
and  rulers,  and  other  beasts,  must  be  driven  out  or 
reformed  and  civilized  before  India  will  rise  to  a 
respectable  position  among  the  nations.] 

IT  has  been  reckoned  that  at  least  ten 
thousand  people  die  every  year  in  India 
of  snake-bites.  The  new  plan  of  injecting 
ammonia  into  the  wounds  may  tend  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  deaths  from  snake- 
bites,  if  it  succeeds  in  India  as  well  as  it  has 
in  Australia ;  but  the  havoc  caused  by  tigers, 
leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts,  if  not  greater 
in  fact  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  has  at  any 
rate  been  serious  enough  to  draw  from  Lord 
Mayo  a  demand  for  help  on  the  part  of  the 
local  governments  in  devising  measures  to 
abate  the  evil. 

Man-eating  tigers  are  the  special  terror  of 
the  countryside.  The  taste  for  human  flesh 
either  grows  with  indulgence,  or  becomes  a 
last  resource  of  tigers  of  advanced  age,  whoso 
energies  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  demands 
of  their  appetite.  We  had  always  imagined 
that  the  latter  was  the  true  way  of  accounting 
for  the  ravages  of  the  "  map-eating  "  class. 


and  the  mangy  appearance  for  which  they 
are  remarkable.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
fact  that  the  tigers  in  the  Oudh  jungle  sel- 
dom prey  on  man,  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  wild  pig  and  other  large  game.  There, 
too,  they  are  such  cowards  that  herdsmen 
armed  with  lattiea,  or  iron-bound  stick?, 
often  drive  them  away  from  their  own  cat- 
tle. A  driver  of  a  mail-cart  will  also  scare 
them  away  by  merely  sounding  his  bugle. 
Elsewhere,  however,  they  are  either  bolder 
or  have  less  choice  of  food.  In  the  central 
provinces  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  occurrence 
to  hear  that  a  man-eater  has  posted  himself 
near  some  district-thoroughfare,  whence  be 
falls  on  unwary  travelers  and  toiling  peas- 
ants, until,  emboldened  by  practice,  he  even 
carries  off  his  prey  from  within  the  village 
inclosures.  In  the  Chanda  district  alone  one 
of  these  brutes  killed,  in  a  short  time,  127 
people,  and  stopped  all  traffic  for  many 
weeks  on  the  road  from  Mooll  to  Ghanda. 
A  tigress  in  Chindwarrah  slew,  according  to 
native  estimates,  150  people  in  three  years, 
causing  the  abandonment  of  the  villages, 
and  throwing  250  square  miles  out  of  cul- 
tivation. Another  old  tigress  in  Kumool 
carried  off  sixty -four  human  beings  within 
nine  months,  stopped  the  post-runners  and 
police-patrols,  and  scared  away  the  laborers 
employed  on  public  works.    One  of  his  vie- 
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tims  was  tb«  head  constable.  The  brute's 
averse  iil'oirance  seems  to  bavc  been  one 
man  every  three  days.  It  was  only  by  koep- 
ing  together  in  numbers  and  making  a  liorri' 
ble  noise  with  "  tomtoma "  tliat  trovelers 
einild  Rifelj  paw  that  way.    At  last  a  broad 


leopards,  G34  bears,  467  woItcs,  and  479 
hyenas,  were  put  to  death.  The  wolves  of 
Oudh  in  the  same  year  killed  6  men,  2  wo- 
men, 72  boys,  and  80  girls.  Each  of  the 
other  proTuices  adds  its  quota  to  tbe  butch- 
er's bill.    Of  the  numbers  of  cnttle  slain  and 


strip  of  jungle  was  cleared  away  from  either 
side  the  road,  and  in  due  time  tbe  beast  was 
hunted  down. 

In  the  Bhagnlporc  district  nlone  of  Lower 
Bengal  as  many  as  1,434  people  wfire  killed 
bjwild  beasts  in  sis  yenra.  During  the  same 
period  13,401  deaths  from  wild  beasts  were 
reported  for  Bengal  Proper,  of  which  4,218 
are  ascribed  to  tigers,  1,407  to  leopards, 
4,287  to  wolves,  174  to  hyenas,  and  105  to 
bears ;  the  balance  being  set  down  to  boars, 
jackals,  baffaloes,  elephants,  and  mad  dogs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cost  the  Government 
£6,500  in  rewards  to  pecure  tbe  destruction 
in  the  same  time  of  18.198  wild  beaste,  of 
whom  7,278  were  tigers,  5,8G3  leopards, 
1,871  bears,  and  1,338  wfilves.  In  one  year 
tbe  loss  of  human  life  in  the  Central  Prov- 
inces amounted  to  fl06,  many  of  whom  were 
children ;  while  518  tigers,  895  panthers  and 


QAL     TIOER. 

of  the  loss  entailed  on  their  poor  owners  no 
regular  estimate  can  be  formed;  but  one 
man  alone  in  SoDth  Canara  complained  of 
having  lost  50  bead  of  cattle  through  wild 
beasts;  Captain  Rogers  tells  of  a  tiger  who 
killed  half  a  dozen  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it 
ie  well  known  that  thousands  of  villagers  are 
continually  reduced  to  utter  poverty,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  term  of  bondage  to  money- 
lenders, through  the  ravages  of  these  un- 
pleaaant  neighbois.  The  very  spread  of 
cultivation  tends  to  increase  the  suffering 
caused  by  their  neighborhood.  lu  the 
Neilgherries,  for  instance,  the  clearing 
away  of  jungle  for  coffee  plantations  drives 
tbe  wild  animals  to  seek  their  prey  from 
the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  new  and 
the  conservation  of  old  forests  may  afford 
new  haunts  or  new  means  of  living  to  the 
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beasts  of  prey.  Saperstidon  also  plays 
no  small  part  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
intolerable  scourges.  The  Gk)nds,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  mustering  in  force  to  hunt 
down  the  tigers  who  wage  war  agamst  them 
and  their  herds,  have  an  idiotic  way  of  re- 
garding the  tiger  as  a  divinity  whose  wrath 
it  is  unsafe  to  arouse.  If.  one  of  them  falls 
a  prey  to  the  divinity^s  appetite  for  human 
flesh,  the  rest  of  the  family  are  forthwith 
tabooed  as  displeasing  to  the  object  of  their 
reverent  dread,  and  must  expiate  their  of- 
fense by  costly  sacrifices,  which  may  leave 
them  penniless,  but  will  restore  them  to  their 
caste-rights. 

The  head-money  granted  by  Government, 
to  the  tune  of  £15,000  a  year,  tends,  no 
doubt,  to  keep  the  nuisance  of  wild  beasts 
in  some  check.  As  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  has  been  given  for  the  head  of  a 
man-eating  tiger.  But  the  rewards  are 
sometimes  granted  on  very  slight  evidence  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  cunning  native 
will  bring  up  an  old  head  for  a  new  one,  or 
sew  a  tiger's  skin  over  the  head  of  some 
smaller  animal,  and  thus  cheat  a  credulous 
or  careless  official  into  passing  an  unfounded 
claim.  Perhaps  the  present  scale  of  re- 
wards would  bear  amending,  if,  as  we  un- 
derstand, much  too  little  is  offered  for  the 
cubs  in  comparison  with  full-grown  tigers. 
The  quickest  way  of  extirpating  the  brutes 
would  be  to  encourage  the  destruction  of 
young  animals  by  a  larger  bounty  for  their 
heads.  Sportsmen  naturally  shrink  from 
attacking  these  scourges  with  other  than 
the  sportsman's  usual  weapons;  but  even 
Captain  Rogers  in  his  report  avows  himself 
a  thorough  convert  to  the  use  of  traps  and 
other  wiles  against  foes  so  widely  destruc- 
tive.— From  the  Indian  Mail. 

[A  liberal  investment  in  the  Oneida  New- 
house  Bear  Trap  and  the  Thunderbolt  Rifle 
would  be  the  means  of  slaying  thousands  of 
these  miserable  pests.] 

♦•» 

**  A  JtJST  Cause  Makes  a  Stotjt  Heart.  " 
— ^This  is  a  truth,  and  enables  the  advocates 
of  free  education,  free  government,  free  tem- 
perance, free  religion,  and  Phrenology  to  hold 
up  their  heads  and  proclaim  their  opinions 
without  fear.  Convictions  based  on  knowl- 
edge make  *'  stout  hearts  defend  a  just  cause." 


WE    MUST    BEST. 


\\J  ORK  wastes  a  man.    Brain  work  draws 

VV  upon  all  the  system.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  regular  repair  of  a  regular  wear, 
but  not  for  an  irregular  waste  or  complete 
exhaustion.  Men  need  bodily  and  mental 
recreation.  Pood  does  much.  Sleep  does 
much.  A  change  of  scene  and  of  employ- 
ment does  much.  No  man  need  be  idle  for 
an  hour.  Idleness  is  not  recreation.  But  no 
man  can  put  himself  to  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  and  keep  constantly  at  it,  without 
weakening  not  only  his  capabilities  for  other 
employment,  but  also  for  that  special  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

Business  men  must  learn  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  strong  pull  as  the  Jong  pull  that  does 
the  whole  life  work.  A  man  might  break 
his  back  or  rupture  himself  by  an  attempt 
to  lift  a  warehouse,  and  he  would  fail.  But 
he  can  begin  at  the  top  and  remove  every 
piece  of  wood,  every  brick,  every  bolt,  until 
no  sign  of  the  warehouse  remains.  But  he 
must  do  this  in  detail,  and  take  intervals  of 
rest  to  accomplish  the  work. 

It  is  just  so  in  business  of  any  kind.  No 
great  fortune  is  to  be  made  in  a  day.  But 
there  are  days  that  require  the  coolest,  healthi- 
est brain,  and  the  full  strength  of  manhood 
to  carry  the  business  man  safely  over,  or  to 
give  such  impulse  to  his  business  as  shall 
push  him  far  forward.  If  he  be  worn  out 
early,  those  days  of  crisis  will  be  his  ruin. 

Men  must  learn  the  great  value  of  wise 
rests,  pauses,  breathing-places.     The   horse 
must  not  be  lashed  up  a  long  hill  from  bot- 
tom to  top.    The  wheels  of  the  truck  must 
be  scotched  until  the  beast  of  burden  takes 
breath.     Our  city  railway  companies  do  not 
take  up  a  horse  and  drive  hira  from  the  Cen- 
tral Park  to  the  Battery,  back  and  forward, 
day  and  night,  getting  all  they  can  out  of 
him  at  once.    That  would  be  a  fooVs  economy^ 
which  the  satirist  ridicules  in  the  fable  of 
cutting  open  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.    Give  the  goose  oats  and  grass  and  rest, 
and  take  the  day^s  golden  egg  daily. 

I  am  not  talking  morals,  I  am  talking  busi- 
ness sense.  As  an  investment,  in  a  money 
point  of  view,  whether  a  man  believes  or  not 
in  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the  Christian  Sun- 
day, nature  has  written  the  law  of  rest  as 
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plainly  as  the  law  of  activity  in  every  man. 
Rest  is  as  necessary  to  activity  as  activity  is 
to  rest  When  there  is  a  given  and  limited 
supply  of  water  to  run  a  mill,  it  is  sheer  folly 
to  be  pouring  it  over  a  wheel  which  is  stopped 
by  obstructions.  Quit  feeling  that  you  are 
working  when  you  are  only  spilling  your  life. 

Let  our  business  men  live  much  by  living 
long.  To  live  long  they  must  live  wisely. 
Wisdom  is  in  knowing  the  capability  of  the 
machine  you  work,  You  will  lose  your  steam, 
or  burst  your  boiler,  if  you  attempt  to  drive 
by  a  five-horse-power-engine  machinery  which 
requires  ten-horse-power  to  move  it. 

Recreate  I   Have  your  evenings  for  other 


work,  home  work,  reviving  brain  work,  pu- 
rifying heart  work.  Take  your  time  for  the 
country.  In  the  old  myth,  whenever  Antaeus 
was  wounded  and  fell,  the  touch  of  his  moth- 
er Earth  renewed  him.  Go  in  the  summer 
and  roll  in  the  grass.  You  will  not  come 
back  to  your  w^ork  any  greener.  Have 'your 
Sundays,  not  for  drumming  up  customers  nor 
in  writing  up  books,  but  for  rest  of  body  and 
mind  and  soul.  Have  your  little  benevolent 
pet  schemes,  some  poor  family  to  help,  some 
little  sweet  flower  of  goodness  in  a  hidden 
nook  to  cultivate,  almost  anything  that  is 
not  your  regular,  e very-day,  routine  busi- 
ness.— Dr.  Deems. 
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Dom«atic  liappiuaas,  tboo  only  bill* 
or  yamdlM  tbat  bas  sarvtved  tbe  f«U  1 
Tliao  art  tbe  noi-M  of  Ylrtae. 


REFORM    FOR    WOMEN. 


"YTTHAT  does  it  signify  th^t  women  are 
Y  V     complaining  so  much  in  the  sphere  in 
which  they  are  at  present  acting  ?    What  do 
tbey  need  at  the  hands  of  society  to  place 
them  where  they  would  or  should  be  ?    These 
are  questions  that  must  be  answered  under- 
standingly  before  the  coveted  reforms  can  be 
inaugurated.    Woman  at  present  occupies  a 
sphere  too  contracted  for  the  exercise  of  her 
powers,  physical  or  intellectual,  but  chiefly 
intellectual.     Nature  formed  her  for  exercise, 
physical  and  mental,  and  bestowed  capaci- 
ties for  the  outworking  of  strength  of  con- 
stitution, physical  and  mental.    Bodily  ex- 
ercise is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  physical  powers,  and  without  this  exer- 
cise there  is  no  proper  development  of  the 
physical  nature.    This  is  precisely  the  rule 
with  the  intellectual  nature.    As  society  is 
at  present,  there  is  a  large  class  of  women 
who  exercise  in  a  perpetual  round  of  domes- 
tic duties  that  permit  of  the  development  of 
physical  strength  to  a  ccitain  degree,  but 
does  not  allow  of  the  perfect  unfoldment  of 
the  physical  powers,  from  the  fact  that  the 
exercise  is  too  much  indoors,  and  too  labo- 
rious, or  continued  through  too  many  hours 
of  the  day.    Kitchen  and  nursery  *^  drudg- 


ery,'* as  this  sort  of  exercise  has  been  called, 
is  honorable,  I  was  about  to  say,  ctbote  enery 
other  employment;  yet  it  must  .be  admitted 
that,  as  it  is  now  done,  it  is  cramping  to  tl/e 
energies  of  the  women  who  are  compelled  to 
perform  it,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of 
the  day.  It  leaves  the  physical  energies  pros- 
trated when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  done, 
with  no  strength,  desire,  or  time  for  mental 
exercise,  or  even  for  the  diversions  that  are 
as  necessary  to  individual  well-being  as  the 
daily  bread. 

Mental  culture,  with  this  class  of  females, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  generally. 
The  school-days  are  remembered,  and  perhaps 
the  habit  of  reading,  in  some  measure,  culti- 
vated, but  generally  to  so  small  an  extent 
that  the  mind  is  almost  a  blank  as  regards 
the  information  that  really  ennobles,  culti- 
vates the  intellect,  and  furnishes  food  for 
thought,  and  a  fund  from  whence  to  draw  to 
furnish  the  infant  intellects  committed  to  the 
mother^s  care  with  the  necessary  instruction 
to  set  them  in  the  path  of  improvement  in 
knowledge  while  under  the  home  roof  and 
the  mother's  influence.  Study — ^who  can 
think  of  that  who  has  the  care  of  a  family 
on  her  hands,  with  the  labor  also?    While 
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woman  stands  in  the  place  of  instructor  to 
the  children  of  a  nation,  that  nation  owes  it 
to  her  to  provide  means  whereby  she  may  be 
qualified  for  her  position.  M.  m.  k. 


-♦♦♦- 


BOOK-HAYING  ts.  BOOK-REABOG. 


IT  can  not  be  denied  that  ours  is  a  Repub- 
lic of  books,  if  not  of  letters.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  published  and  sold  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  enormous,  and  in 
spite  of  high  prices  the  fever  is  still  unabated. 
But  this  taste  for  books  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  taste  for  reading.  Many  buy  books 
as  they  do  pictures— /<w  ornament.  Hence 
the  exquisite  styles  in  which  books  are  now 
published.  A  salable  volume  nowadays  must 
be  a  work  of  art.  This  luxurious  taste  is 
fast  running  into  useless  extravagance.  Even 
in  book  notices  the  matter  seems  of  second- 
ary importance.  Soft,  tinted,  or  laid  paper, 
crape  cloth,  beveled  edges,  half  morocco,  fiill 
morocco,  calf  antique,  etc.,  these  are  the 
stock  epithets  of  numerous  advertisements 
of  literary  wares.  Encouraging  as  this  may 
appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  close 
student  of  American  life  and  thought  knows 
better  than  \o  pronounce  Americans  a  well- 
read  people.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
skimmed,  novels  are  indiscriminately  devour- 
ed ;  but  few  of  the  really*  good  books  are  pa- 
tiently, thoughtfully,  and  lovingly  read.  We 
find  them,  it  may  be,  in  every  gentleman's  li- 
brary, beautifully  bound,  and  ready  to  speak 
in  helpful  words  if  they  can  gain  an  audi- 
ence. Men  know  their  money  value  and 
reputation  as  they  know  the  value  and  fame 
of  a  Claude  or  a  Raphael.  But  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  nominal  possession.  They 
have  ordered  their  library  for  furniture,  for 
show.  As  fast  as  finer  editions  are  published, 
the  old  are  sold  and  the  new  purchased.  "  I 
have  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  edition 
of  Dickens  in  the  market."  "  Ah !  I  pre- 
sume you  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  his 
Ijeautiful  volumes.*'*  "Ohl  no;  I  haven't 
time  to  read  them." 

If  novels  go  unread,  what  shall  we  say  of 
history,  science,  philosophy  ? 

The  ambition  of  the  day  is  books,  book- 
making,  book-having,  but  rarely  enough  hooh- 
reading. 

It  is  a  coarse  taste,  this  parading  our  walls 


and  libraries  for  admiration  and  valaatioo. 
A  few  plain  books  and  one  good  picture 
truly  read  and  studied  would  make  the 
owner  richer  and  his  home  dearer  than  walfe 
covered  with  unappreciated  paintings  and  a 
library  of  unread  but  costly  works. 

We  are  the  veriest  slaves  to  fashion.  Be- 
cause it  is  stylish  to  have  a  library,  a  library 
is  ordered.  The  books  of  the  hour  and  the 
books  of  all  time  are  indiscriminately  pur- 
chased. The  reception-room  for  this  literary 
furniture  is  all  that  eye  could  wish.  A  green 
velvet  carpet  covers  the  floor.  Green-and- 
gold  fresco  adorns  the  ceiling.  A  chandelier, 
with  an  Argand  burner  that  can  he  lowered 
at  pleasure,  hangs  over  a  table  of  costly 
wood.  Magnificently  carved  cases  line  the 
walls,  and  magnificently  bound  books  stand 
upon  their  shelves.  But  where  are  the  own- 
ers of  this  treasury  of  the  world's  best 
thought  ?  Assume  them  to  be  a  newly  mar- 
ried pair.  All  the  possibilities  of  life  are  be- 
fore them.  They  have  both  the  time  and 
the  means  to  cultivate  mind  and  heart. 
Where  are  they  ?  Out  in  the  gay  world, 
chattering  with  the  brainless  rout  of  a  ball- 
room, while  an  illustrious  company  are  at 
their  home  waiting  to  talk  with  them  in 
sweet  and  improving  words.  Their  ears 
would  have  tingled  with  delight  had  they 
received  an  invitation  to  a  living  author's 
levee,  but  they  have  a  standing  invitation, — 
not  to  the  living  author's  small  talk,  but  to 
the  dead  author's  best  thought.  They  fritter 
away  precious  time  in  company  that  does 
not  ennoble,  or  ghcd  sentimental  tears  over 
some  vapid  farce  or  sensational  tragedy, 
while  the  apostles  of  truth  and  the  masters 
of  the  drama  almost  break  the  silence  of 
their  deserted  home  with  words  of  wisdom 
and  cries  of  healthsome  laughter  and  noble 
passion.  It  is  far  better  to  read  Shakspeare 
beside  the  evening  lamp  than  to  hear  Shak- 
speare mouthed  and  marred  in  the  garish 
playhouse.  But  thorough,  thoughtful  read- 
ing is  unfashionable.  True  culture  and  re- 
finement are  not  absolutely  essential  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  reason  that  the  counterfeit  is  as 
current  as  the  real.  Hence  libraries  are 
bought  for  show,  not  for  use. 

Osymandias,  the  oldest  known  king  of 
Egypt,  wrote  over  his  library,  "  The  Physic 
of  the  Soul.'.'    A  more  appropriate  inscrip- 
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tion  for  a  multitude  of  private  libraries  to- 
day would  be,  '*  The  Lust  of  the  Eye." 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  stop  amid  fortune- 
making    and  fortune-breaking   and  give  a 
thought  to  the  soul  ?    Are  we  satisfied  with 
the  type  of  national  manhood  that  wc  are  all 
contributing  to  express  ?    Are  we  not  build- 
ing with   untempered   mortar?    There  is  a 
world  of  meaning  in  the  Great  Teacher's 
question :  "  For  which  of  you,  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  setteth  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufilcient 
to  finish  it  ?     Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laid 
the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it, 
all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying. 
This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able 
to  finish."     Have  the  American  nation  count- 
ed the  coet  of  the  social  tower  it  is  building  ? 
We   trow  not.     Extravagance,    dissipation, 
superficiality  soon  bankrupt  any  people.    Un- 
less a  holier  ambition  shall  guide  American 
politics,  and   a  profounder  culture  engage 
American  society,  there  is  danger  that  gen- 
erations to  come  shall  mock  an  unfinished 
work,  saying,  **  This  nation  began  to  build, 
and  was  not  able  to  finish.^'    Ruskin's  sol- 
emn warning  to  England  may  well  be  rung 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic :  ^*  A  nation  can  not 
last   as  a  money-making  mob ;   it  can  not 
with  impunity, — it  can  not  with  existence, 
— go  on  despising  literature,  despising  sci- 
ence, despising  art,  despising  nature,  despis- 
ing compassion,  and  concentrating  its  soul 
on   Pence."     Wealth   corrupts,   knowledge 
BaT<>8,   a  Republic.    Every  voter  ought  to 
be  a  thinker.    The  life  of  the  masses  must 
be  employed  in  intellectual  pursuits  of  some 
kind,  or  it  will  8])end  itself  in  vice  and  vio- 
lence.    We  therefore  hail  every  agency  to 
beget  a  love  of  reading  in  the  people.    The 
Young  Men*0  Christian  Associations  are  des- 
tined perhaps  to  play  an  important  part  in 
molding  the  taste  of  American  young-man- 
hood.    Associations  are  springing  up  in  cit- 
ies, towns,  and  villages  all  over  the  country. 
According  to  their  abilities,  they  provide  for 
their  members  free  lectures,  free  classes,  free 
libraries,  free  preaching,  and  free  gymnasi- 
ums.    Body,  mind,  and  Soul  are  generously 
cared  for.     But  notwithstanding  the  intel- 
lectual activity  awakened  by  these  admira- 
ble associations,  it  none  the  less  devolves 
upon  that  potential  nondescript^  M?ci«f^,  to 


transform  this  money-loving,  theater-going, 
small-talking  people  into  careful  readers  and 
thinkers.  In  a  word,  reading  must  be  fash- 
ionable. 

When  9  knowledge  of  books,  rather  than 
a  knowledge  of  steps  and  bows  and  compli- 
ments, is  the  condition  of  entrance  within 
the  guarded  circle  of  the  best  society,  then 
there  shall  be  a  flocking  to  the  libraries,  an 
unlocking  of  rosewood  book-cases,  and  an 
all-absorbing  interest  in  "conversing  with 
the  mighty  dead."  But  this  honoring  of 
books,  this  homage  to  brains,  must  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  social  pyramid.  Thus  signal- 
ed, the  lower  and  larger  classes  will  be  quick 
to  copy  according  to  their  means  and  meas- 
ure. We  can  not,  however,  expect  that  ed- 
ucation will  be  made  a  social  touchstone  all 
at  once.  The  best  society  is  conservative. 
Conviction  must  precede  revolution.  But 
in  view  of  the  desirableness  of  a  deeper  and 
calmer  culture,  all  educational  questions 
ought  to  receive  the  nost  patient  and  unpre- 
judiced examination.  Their  solution  is  the 
solution  of  the  Republic's  fate.  A  well-in- 
structed, well-read  people  will  be  a  thought- 
ful people,  and  a  thoughtful  people  will  be  a 
right-voting  people.  But  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  book-having  but  book-reading 
that  informs  the  mind  and  purifies  the  heart. 

♦•» 


WOOING. 

A  LiTTliX  bird  once  met  another  bird, 

And  whistled  to  her,  "  W!H  you  be  my  mate  f  " 
With  flnttering  win^n  nhe  twittered,  '^IIow  absurd  t 
Oh.  what  a  silly  pate!" 

And  off  onto  a  distant  tree  she  flew. 

To  find  concealment  in  ita  ftiendly  cover ; 
And  passed  the  hours  in  slyly  peeping  Uirongh 
At  her  n»Jected  lover. 

T1)e  jilted  bard,  with  drooping  heart  and  win;;. 

Poured  forth  his  grlofall  day  In  plainttve  songs,— 
Telling  in  sadnesB  to  the  ear  of  Spring 
The  story  of  his  wrongs. 

Bat  little  thonght  he,  while  each  nook  and  dell 

With  the  wild  mntiic  of  his  plaint  was  thrilling. 
That  fcorolbl  breast  with  st^h»  began  to  sweil— 
Half  pitying  and  half  willing. 

Next  month  I  walked  the  same  sequestered  way. 

When  close  together  on  a  twig  I  spied  them ; 
And  in  a  nest  half  hid  with  leavos  there  lay 
Four  little  birds  beside  them. 

Coy  maid,  this  moral  In  your  car  T  drop : 

When  lovers'  hopi>s  within  their  hearts  you  prison, 
Fly  out  of  t«ight  and  bearing ;  do  not  stop 
To  look  behind  and  listen  1 

—  Western  Monthly, 
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Ih  the  fleldi  wher 

And  tbe  dBJBf 't  yellow  head 
Tell  wa  of  the  ripening  eeaeon, 

Greeo  and  jfold  In  bcauLy  wed, 

Oreeu  and  gold  In  bcsaly  ncd  I 


DMMEB    TIME    IS    THE    FIELDS. 

hlOASOtU 


In  <ho  deldn  where  lunhbinB  e\ei:ta\ 
Bown  ibniit  vIOi  carelon  Ifreu 

n'hc-re  (he  lowlne  kine  to  peacerni 
Crop  Ibe  springing  verdure  Bnoet, 
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mirthful  ness  would  turn  the  comers  of  their 
mouths  the  other  way ;  and  instead  of  look- 
ing like  crying  babies,  they  would  look  like 
happy,  laughing  babies.     Try  it] 

♦♦♦ 

UP    IN    THE    SKIES. 

BT  MIBS  rRAVCES  L.  KEELEB. 

Night  after  night,  vrhen  all  is  hashed. 
With  cla!>p6d  hands  and  wondering  eyes 

I  kneel  at  the  window,  stri\ing  to  solve 
The  mysteries  written  up  in  the  ekies. 

Up  in  the  skies  1  so  far  awny 

That  my  soul  is  lost  in  its  upward  flight  I 
And  my  heart  stands  still  as  my  Inner  lire 

Goes  groping  ronnd  for  a  gleam  of  light  1 


Sometimes  I  wait  till  my  spirit  hwn. 
As  it  ripples  down  through  the  blue  abyss; 

Such  music  sweet  from  the  silvery  spheres. 
That  I  know  no  thoughts  save  thoae  of  Uiw. 

And  angels  float  in  heavenly  grace. 
So  near  the  earth,  to  ray  glad  surprise. 

That  their  snowy  pinions  brighten  my  I3u« 
Till  I  lift  my  hands,  and  the  vision  flies. 

Still,  night  after  night,  I  watch  intent 
As  tUc  conatellaiions  set  and  rise. 

Striving,  though  striving  in  vain,  to  translate 
The  language  traced  in  the  far-off  skies. 

But  of  this  I'm  sure:  though  the  shadows  £ilU 
And  the  glory  is  hid  from  my  longing  eyes, 

Yet,  by-and-by,  I  shall  know  it  all, 
For  Christ  hath  prepared  me  a  home  in  the  ekiee. 


-♦♦♦■ 


JOHN    McCAU 

GOVERNOR 


LEY    PALMEE, 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


"TTTITIIOUT  being  symmetrical,  reg- 
'  ^  ular,  or  handsome,  there  is  some- 
thin<x  strikinc:  and  attractive  in  this  face. 
One  poc'uliarity  of  it  is  its  unusual  length. 
Tlie  nose  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  so 
arc  tlie  prominent  brows  and  the  mobile 
mouth.  The  heavy  jaws  and  high 
cheek-bones  indicate  constitutional  ener- 
gy and  strength. 

The  mental  chai-acter  of  the  man  is 
exhibited  in  sharpness,  scrutiny,  liveli- 
ness and  facility  of  expression,  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  readiness  of  adapt- 
ation. The  brain  is  well  built  up  in  the 
crown,  and  relatively  narrow  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  ears ;  hence  his  energy 
partakes  chiefly  of  the  natui*e  of  ambi- 
tion, into  which  his  marked  positiveness 
largely  enters,  imparting  to  it  thorough- 
ness, steadfastness,  and  directness. 

He  is  a  man  of  powerful  will ;  all  his 
undertakings  are  conducted,  by  reason 
of  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  na- 
ture, in  a  way  that  leaves  no  doubt  or 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  others  as  to 
his  object.  He  is  successful  by  reason 
of  the  very  directness  and  audacity  of 
his  effort,  rather  than  because  he  brings 
to  bear  any  particular  shrewdness  or  pol- 
icy.   He  weighs  well  whatever  he  thinks 


conducive  to  success.  He  can  not  be 
said  to  be  an  off-hand  judge  of  men  and 
things,  for  although  he  is  remarkably 
quick  in  judgment,  yet  he  has  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  bearings  of  tlie  several  mat- 
tei*s  which  relate  to  them. 

Some  men  are  said  to  have  compre- 
hensive minds  because  they  gather  in  at 
one  view  the  whole  of  a  subject,  no  mat- 
ter how  extensive  it  may  be,  and  are  in- 
capable, as  it  were,  of  dissecting  it,  and 
drawing  inferences  from  the  sepai^ate 
parts.  Governor  Palmer  is  of  that,  or- 
der of  mind  which,  unconsciously  it  may 
be  at  times,  analyzes  whatever  may  be 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  frames  an 
opinion  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  whole.  He  thinks 
in  the  abstract  rather  than  in  the  con- 
crete, although  his  final  oonchision  is,  as 
it  were,  a  concreted  idea.  There  is  great 
flexibility,  versatility,  and  perseverance 
in  this  organization. 

Within  a  few  years  comparatively,  IllinoU 
has  taken  a  leading  position  among  the 
States  of  the  Great  "West,  and  now  bids  foir 
to  hecome  the  Metropolitan  State — if  one  may 
be  allowed  to  use  such  a  designation — of  the 
Union.  In  the  politics  of  the  nation  she 
has  exercised,  through  the  able  statesmen 
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Bent  by  her  voters  to  Wasbington,  a  verj  con- 
spicuona  influence.  Her  representativea  in 
Congress  haTe  done  Lonor  to  her  aod  the 
principles  they  advocated,  by  their  broad 
and  comprehensive  jadgment,  their  liberal 
mental  culture,  and  practical  insight  into  the 
tiiness  of  things.  By  "  liberal  mental  cul- 
ture ''  we  do  not  mean  so  ninch  the  intellect- 
ual (rainiog  and  acquirements  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  as  that  general  development  of 
the  faculties  nhich  the  varied  emplovment^ 
of  a  new  and  a 
rapidly  growing 
country  foster  in 
naturally  clever 
and  impressible 
minds.  It  is  but 
Decenary  U)  men- 
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Boch  men  as  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas, 
Richard  J.  Oglcs- 
by,  ex -Governor 
Tnim  bull,  Senator 
Yaltei.  and  the  la- 
mented President 
Lincoln  to  indi- 
Pill!  oiir  meaning 
on  this  point. 

The  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  no 
small  claim  to 
rank  among  the 
leading  spirits  of 
niinoia  if  the  fol- 
lowing brief  rec-  PORTRAIT  OF  Jt 
ordof  his  private 

»nd  public  cnreer  be  no  pervcrMon  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  we  have  no  warrant  for 
thinking  otherwise. 

John  McCauley  Palmer  was  bom  in  Scott 
County,  Kentucky,  September  IS,  1817.  Up 
to  his  fifteenth  year  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
varied  round  of  farming  operations,  with  very 
meager  advantages  for  study ;  then  his  father 
removed  to  Madison  County,  Illinois,  and 
there  recommenced  his  agricultural  pursuit. 
Tcung  Palmer  was  industrious  and  ambi- 
'10UB,  and  made  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
linfor  mental  culture  which  were  afforded 
lij  the  change  of  residence.  He  attended 
ichool  when  he  was  able  to  do  bo,  and  read 
*bst  books  fell  in  his  way.  At  that  time 
there  waa  no  paper  publbhed  in  the  State  of 


niinois,  but  matters  of  high  political  interest, 
especially  the  speeches  of  leading  men,  were 
printed  and  circulated,  and  much  of  such 
matter  formed  the  reading  of  the  young  men 
who  aimed  at  somclhing  higher  than  the 
mere  drudgery  of  a  farm. 

Palmer  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
ftttidied  and  read  with  bo  much  zeal  tliiit  in 
1S40  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  aud 
commenced  to  practice..   He   settled  in   the 
tiHvu  of  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County,  and 
there  has  remain- 
ed to  the  present 
time.    In  his  clio- 
sea  profession  he 
soon     gained     s 
good    reputation, 

of  his  oratorical 
powers,  but  rather 
on  account  of  his 
superior  mental 
ability  and  earn- 
estness. 

Like  most  IVcs- 
tem    liiuytrs.  ho 

part   in   politics. 
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elected  n  delegate 
to  the  State  Cnn- 
atitulionnl  Con- 
vention of  Illinois. 
He  held  the  office 
of  Probate  Judge 
in  his  county  for 
bcvpityI  yeafs,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  more  than 
once  l>efore  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a 
warm  and  diligent  worker  in  the  Democratic 
ranks;  but  when  the  famous  Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill  agitated  the  country  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  choose  between  two  courses, 
either  to  relinquish  his  well-known  anti- 
slavery  sentiments,  or  to  withdraw  from  his 
connection  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  became  promi- 
nent as  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  political  party  which  grew  out  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  controversy. 

In  18B9  ho  contested  the  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Congress  caused  by 
the  death  of  Bon.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  but  was 
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defeated  by  John  A.  McCleniand,  who  after- 
ward distinguished  himself  as  a  general  offi- 
cer. In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential 
electors,  and  in  1861  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Convention  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington, and  sought  to  avert  the  threatening 
calamities  of  war. 

The  conflict  once  begun,  Mr.  Palmer  aban- 
doned the  olive  branch  for  the  sword.  He 
responded  to  the  President's  second  call  for 
troops  by  enlisting  in  the  ranks;  but  no 
sooner  was  this  action  known,  than  he  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
Infantry.  His  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Northern  Missouri,  where  it  was  subjected 
to  some  severe  service.  Although  Colonel 
Palmer  had  taken  part  in  no  actual  battle, 
yet  he  exhibited  so  much  soldierly  capacity, 
that  in  December,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier-General,  and  assigned  to  another 
department.  In  March,  1862,  having  a  di- 
vision under  his  command,  he  participated  in 
the  laborious  operations  of  General  John  Pope 
against  Island  No.  10,  and  in  the  advance  of 
the  Union  forces  consequent  upon  the  bril- 
liant successes  won  there. 

In  the  siege  of  Corinth  he  operated  under 
Gen.  Halleck,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree,  by  his  boldness  and  sharp  discern- 
ment, to  the  favorable  results  recorded  of 
that  cfimpaign.  At  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Stone  River  he  commanded  a  division 
which,  for  several  hours  on  the  81st  of  De- 
cember, held  the  advance  of  the  right  wing, 
and  maintained  its  position  unflinchingly, 
while  other  portions  of  that  part  of  the 
army  were  swept  away  by  the  foe.  For  his 
gallantry  in  this  great  battle  Palmer  was  ap- 
pointed a  Major-General,  and  served  under 
General  Thomas,  and  subsequently  under 
General  Sherman.  In  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
latter  he  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps,  until  Atlanta  was  abandoned  by  the 
Confederate  forces ;  and  shortly  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  that  city  he  asked  to  be  relieved. 

In  leaving  the  theater  of  active  hostilities, 
however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  relinquish 
everything  military,  for  not  long  afterward 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky 
called  for  Congressional  interference,  and  to 
General  Palmer  was  intrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  government,  a  post  which  he 
faithfully  and  discreetly  filled.     In  fact,  he 


evinced  bo  much  sound  statesmanship  in  that 
and  other  important  political  positions, 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy,  that  in 
1868  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  nominated 
him  as  their  candidate  for  GU>vemor,  not- 
withstanding his  earnest  declination  of  the 
honor  when  it  was  proposed  to  him.  The 
result  is  known ;  he  was  carried  into  the  office 
by  a  very  large  majority,  and  his  firm  and 
manly  administration  of  the  affairs  of  state 
have  given  general  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
'* Governor  Palmer,"  in  the  language  of 
the  Western  Monthly,  '4s  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner a  Western  man.  The  fine  sunshine  and 
the  free  winds  of  our  Western  prairies  have 
warmed  and  liberalized  a  character  manly 
and  large  by  nature.  There  has-  been  no 
dwarfing  process  brought  to  bear  <upon  him. 
He  develops  and  grows  like  the  Northwest, 
not  knowing  what  it  is  to  remain  stock-still 
He  was  considerable  of  a  man  twenty  years 
ago ;  but  ten  years  ago  he  was  a  marked  man 
among  a  thousand.  Those  who  heard  him 
at  Crosby's  Opera  House,  or  on  the  hustings 
in  1868,  or  have  read  his  messages  of  1869, 
will  agree  that  he  has  become  a  person  who 
has  reached  the  full  stature  of  a  statesman. 
His  military  record  shows  that  he  has  the 
genius  of  command.* 


■♦♦4- 


LOCALITY    OF    THE    STATES. 

IT  is  an  old  maxim  that  ^*  time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth.'*  One  of  the  ancient  goods 
that  time  has  certainly  made  uncouth  is  the 
geographical  distinction  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Hithert<)  they  have  been  distinguished 
as  the  Eastern  States,  which  comprise  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut;  the  Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware ;  the  Southern  States,  compris- 
ing those  which  lie  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  Delaware  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  com- 
prising all  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

At  the  time  that  this  geographical  division 
came  into  use,  it  was  no  doubt  a  perfectly  ap- 
propriate one.  The  New  England  States  lie 
east  of  the  others,  the  Middle  States  lie  between 
the  Eastern  and  tlie  Southern,  and  so  on.    At 

*  Oqt  portrait  Ib  a  copy  of  the  excellent  etoel  eognv- 
ing  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  November  ia«t 
of  the  Western  Monthly. 
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The  organization  of  onr  government  we  had  no 
Western  States;  Kentucky,  the  first  of  the 
States  so  designated,  being  admitted  in  1792 ; 
Tennessee,  the  next  in  order,  was  admitted  in 
1796 :  Ohio  in  1802  ;  Indiana  in  1810,  and 
Michigan  in  1837.  The  other  Western  States 
followed  these  and  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  now  a  belt  of  commonwealths 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
But  as  new  States  have  been  formed  farther 
and  &rther  toward  the  setting  sun,  the  old 
nomenclature  has  become  more  and  more  ab- 
surd. 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  extend  to 
within  about  300  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  about 
2,500  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west  We 
think  that  a  better  division  of  the  States,  in 
regard  to  locality,  might  be  made  by  dividing 
this  distance  into  three  as  nearly  equal  parts 
as  may  be,  and  that  the  States  lying  in  the 
eastern  third  of  this  division  should  be  denom- 
inated Eastern  States ;  those  lying  in  tlie  middle 
third.  Middle  States ;  and  those  in  the  western 
third,  Western  States.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  manifestly  proper,  and  would  answer 
for  all  time  to  come.  States  could  be  more 
minutely  indicated  as  Southern,  Southeastern, 
and  so  forth,  as  convenience  might  suggest. 

A  division  of  this  kind  would  comprise  in 
the  Eastern  States  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  in  the  Middle  States,  all 
thdt  part  of  onr  country  which  lies  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  meridian  of  about  82^ 
west  from  Washington;  and  in  the  Western 
States,  all  that  part  of  the  Union  which  lies 
west  of  that  meridian. 

But  it  may  lie  asked,  what  are  the  advant- 
ages of  such  an  arrangement?  We  think  they 
are  several  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  do  away  with  the  absurdity  of  reckoning 
among  the  Western  States  certaui  States  that 
extend  to  within  200  or  800  miles  of  the  eastern 
8ea-<x>ast  In  the  second  place,  it  would  give 
our  people  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  extent 
of  oar  national  domain.  Eight  out  of  every 
ten  of  our  people  have  very  false  ideas  of  the 
vastness  of  our  country.  If  a  journey  of  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board will  bring  us  into  the  so-called  Western 
States,  it  certainly  is  well  adapted  to  impress  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  size  of  our  territory  upon 
the  mind.  But  if  after  a  Journey  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  we  only  then  begin  to  enter  the 
Middle  States  of  the  Union,  we  can  more  nearly 
Jippreciate  the  extent  of  our  country. 
Indeed,  we  think  this  quite  an  important 


point  Let  our  people  be  properly  taught  the 
vastness  of  our  country,  and  they  will  esteem 
it  all  the  more  highly.  The  Mississippi  River, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  the  western 
limit  of  the  eastern  tier  X)f  States  under  the 
scheme  we  have  been  considering,  is  usually 
regarded  by  those  living  in  the  Atlantic  States 
as  being  in  the  far  west,  while  in  fact  it  is  a 
long  way  east  of  the  center  of  the  Union.  Un- 
der the  present  arrangement,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  country  is  comprised  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  Many  of 
these  States  and  Territories  are  suflBiciently  large 
to  make  four  or  five  States  of  the  area  of  New 
York;  and  when  they  shall  be  divided  into 
these  smaller  commonwealths,  as  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  case,  this  evil  will  only  be 
increased,  and  the  Western  States,  so  to  speak, 
like  Aaron's  rod, 

"  Will  swallow  np  the  rest." 

We  who  have  so  recently  passed  through  a 
terrible  civil  war,  know  what  sectional  spirit 
me^ns,  and  we  know  to  what  an  overweening 
idea  of  self-importance  may  lead  tlie  people 
of  any  section.  The  people  of  the  South, 
many  of  them,  rallied  in  defense  of  a  bad 
cause  08  the  people  of  the  South,  more  than 
through  any  other  motive.  Local,  sectional 
pride  overcame  every  other  holier  impulse. 
The  vast  constellation  of  Western  States  in 
a  similar  manner  would  naturally  cohere  to- 
gether on  any  important  political  measure, 
and  mere  local  ambition  alone  might  stifle 
the  dictates  of  judgment  and  the  voice  of  a 
higher  patriotism. 

Finally,  such  a  geographical  division  of  the 
States  as  we  have  suggested  would  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  a  correct  and 
proper  division  of  the  country.  To  say  the 
least  about  it,  we  might  as  well  be  right  as 
torong^  when  we  have  the  means  of  being  right 
in  our  hands.  t.  j.  chapman. 
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ACCOMPANYING  this  are  some  por- 
traits  which  are  types  of  the  present 
population  of  Beyrout,  the  ancient  Berothai 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  East  is  not  only 
the  land  loved  by  artists,  the  country  of  sun- 
ny skies,  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  it  is 
also  a  country  inhabited  by  a  greatly  varied 
population,  by  people  as  picturesque  as  they 
are  deficient  in  high  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
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tbat  Beyrout   is  n  flonriahing   commercial 
towD,  situated  in  a  most  interesting  position 


on  the  coast  of  Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Leliauon, 
about  fifty  five  miles  from  Damascus  and  147 
from  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  chitf  senport, 
market  town,  and  emporium  of  the  Eu- 
ropean iind  Asiatic  trade  ■with  the  shores 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cilicia,aDd  like 
all  Oriental  commercial  centers,  while 
its  resident  po|»ulation  is  made  up  of 
the  representatives  of  very  many  and 
diverse  nations,  Mohammedan,  Jew, 
Christian,  etc.,  its  streets  are  thronged 
with  strangers  drawn  thither  bv  curi- 
osity or  buMncBS,  or  what  not,  who  in 
their  curious  costumes  present  a  mot- 
ley but  picturesque  Bpectaclo.  From 
among  tbem  we  select  first, 

TKE   DRUBB, 

who  represents  the  reronrkable  tribe 
living  in  northern  Syria  among  tlio 
mountains.  He  is  well  formed,  brave, 
and  industrious  in  many  respects,  but 
vindictive  and  revengeful.  Between 
him  and  the  JIaronite,  since  1840,  the 
moat  aerioua  warfare  has  been  waged, 
barbarities  being  practiced  which  final- 
ly aroused  the  attention  of  Europe  to 
Bucb  a  degi'ec,  that  in  1860  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  Syria  to  protect  Uhristinn 
reaidents  there,  and  adjust  the  native  ditfi-   , 


culties    The  Druse  has  some  dvilization,  al- 
though somewhat  fanatical  in  religious  mat- 
ters.    He  is  a  conspicuous  element  in 

the  population  of  Beyrout,  being  of  tlie 
dnas  generally  employed  as  laborers, 
porters,  etc. 

TBE    FAEnt 

is  the  Tcpresentadve  fanatic  of  Islam- 
ism,  The  fitkirs  may  be  said  to  poaaesH 
nil  tlic  religions  of  Asia,  and  to  eihibtt 
Iheii'  most  extravagant  features  of  in- 
jierstition.  They  imagine  that  they 
)>1ease  their  divinity  by  anbjecting 
themselves  to  the  strangest  phyrical  tor- 
tures. One  will  take  an  attilnde  and 
remain  it  for  years.  Another  will  cross 
his  hands,  and  keep  them  croased,  per* 
mitting  the  finger-nails  to  grow  into 
his  flesh.  Some  are  seen  with  an  arm 
fined  in  an  upright  vertical  position,  it 
having  become  m  from  being  kept  thus 
for  a  long  time  liy  the  devotee.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  bigots  he- 
come  in  the  end  saints.  Our  subject 
has  as  yet  only  the  hannh^ss  mania  of  shar- 
ing one  side  of  ids  head. 

The  most  cruel  and  blnodthlrsty   of  the 


Mob  m  MED  A  K  Pikir. 
Syrian  peoples  —  the   most  inimical   lo  the 
welfare  and  pro,-pcrity  of  the  country,  are  the 
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to  the  most  Tiolent  methods  of 
proselytiBm,  and  of  consequence  to 
UDBcrupiilouB  persecution  of  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  faith.  They 
are  fiue-looking  men,  and  as  recog- 
nized Bubjects  of  the  Ottoman  pow- 
ct,  thej  esteem  themselves  a  privi- 
leged class,  and  are  able,  because  of 
Turkish  prejudice  in  their  favor,  to 
act  B  very  dangeroas  part.  The 
Uarabout  Turks  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  thoDgh  of  the  same  stock, 
an  of  a  very  different  stamp,  being 
independent,  posiessed  of  no  incoU' 
■deralilc  civilization,  and  comparv 
tively  tolerant  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious belief.    The 

BACni   BOUZOUCK 

it  another  type  of  the  predatory 
tribes  with  which  the  Holy  Land  ]a 
afflicted.  He  is  a  military  bandit 
of  the  worst  description,  and  "  one 
whose  eiistence,"  to  use  the  words 
of  a  French  writer,  "  is  one  of  the 
tbensaod  reproaches  of  the  Turkish  empire," 
The  women  of  Beyrout,  one  of  whom  is 


represented  ia  the  engraving,  deserve  a  share 
j  of  onr  attention.  Like  the  females  of  all 
Mohammedan  cities,  they  live  se- 
cluded, almost  cloistered,  livea. 
They  appear  to  possess  a  spirit  of 
reiipious  devotion,  induced  in  great 
part  by  their  restricted  condition, 
which  in  many  respects  is  not  nn- 
like  that  of  the  aiin  in  Christian 

With  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  erected  by  Turkish  preju- 
dice, the  rich  and  hbtoric  land  of 
Asia  Minor  will  be  laid  open  to  the 
redeeming  influences  of  European 
dvilizadon  now  knocking  at  its 
very  doors.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  otlier  great  accom- 
plishments of  modem  progress,  can 
not  fail  to  introduce  speedily  a 
new  order  of  things  in  countries 
where  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  prevails.  In  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  however,  dwell  a  .people 
whose  capabilities  for  the  highest 
order  of  civilization  have  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  ages  past,  and 


whose  low  condition  to-day  ia  duo  almort 
solely  to  the  repressing,  stagnating  inflnenos 
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of  iBlomiatn  This  influence  once  removed 
bf  a  liberal,  tolenuil  goTernment,  and  im- 
mediate odTaDcement  would  result. 


WaUB  or  BlTBOtTT. 

Tbe  r&ilroad,  the  steamebip.  tbe  telegrapb, 
the  canal,  aa  powerlUl  coadjutors  of  a  Cbris- 
tdan  cirilizatioDiWill  belp  to  illumine  tbe  dark 
places  of  remotest  lands,  and  hasten  that 
millennial  period  when  ''the  earth  sbatl  be 
fall  of  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 


ITESTEBN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ISSOCUHON 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  Western  Social 
Science  Association  was  httid  in  Chicago, 
Jane  8th  and  0th.  Tbe  co-operation  of  near- 
ly all  the  officials  of  State  institutions  in  the 
West,  also  of  many  college  professors  and 
other  men  of  equal  eminence  and  abilit;  in 
other  walks  of  life,  was  secured.  Funds  have 
been  obtained,  in  part,  for  the  publication  of 
B  Tolume  of  transactions.  The  whole  should 
be  published  at  once.  The  following  valu- 
able papers  were  read  on  this  occasion  : 

Hlstor7  the  Teacher  of  Social  Science,— Rer.  T. 
M.  Post,  D.D.,  SL  Lonis,  Mo.,  Lecturer  on  History 
lo  Wwhlnglon  UniTeraity. 

The  Fresent  Political  Crisis  Id  EDgluid :  consM- 
Bted  In  lU  Bearings  on  Political  Science.— OoM win 
Bmlth,  Esq.,  Ithaca,  N.T,,  Lecturer  on  History  in 
Cornell  VnlveMty. 


The  TreaUneut  ot  Insanity.— Chaa.  A.  Lee,  H.D., 

PeekskiU,  M.  T.,  of  the  Uedlcal  CoUei^  BnflUo. 

Schools  for  Idiots  and  Fecble-Mlnded  ChlldrcD : 

their  Utility  and  Necceslty.— C.  T.  WUber,  M.D., 

Jacksonville,  111.,  BnperintendeDt  ot  the 

nitnols  EiperimenUl  School  for  Idiots. 

Industrial  Gducatlou  in  Eorope  and 
AmBrlcn.— Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory,  D.D., 
LUD.,  Champalftn,  HL,  Regent  of  tbe 
IlUools  Industrial  University. 

The  Articulate  InstrucUon  ot  EXaf 
Uatca.— HiM  Cornelia  H.  Tnisk,  Jack- 
sonville, III,  of  the  nUnoIs  luitllaUon  for 
the  EdncaUon  of  Uie  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

FrMent  State  ot  tbe  Prison  Refonn  hi 
tbe  United  Butee.  —Rev.  E.  C.  Wines, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York,  Bccrelaiy  of  tbe 
N.  T.  Prison  AMOclalion. 

Crlmlna]  Law. — A.  W.  Alexander,  Esq., 
St.  Lonls.  Mo. 

HlDorityRepreseDtatloD. — Hon.  Joeeph 
Uedill,  ChlcagD,  lU. 

Criminal  Abortion.— J.  B.  Wclit,  H.D., 
Richmond,  Ind. 

The  Air  we  Breathe.- Wm.  Q.  Cfanieb- 
nian,  Esq.,  Indlauapolis,  Ind.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Blind  Asylum. 

The  Great  Dauger.— Hon.  Isaac  HcKlo- 
ley,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Public  Charity  In  the  Norihwest— Rev. 
Fred.  H.  Wines,  Bpringtield,  Dl.,  SecT»- 
tary  of  the  Board  of  State  Commtsaloners 
of  Public  Charities. 
A  capital  subject  for  discussion  in  this  Con- 
vention would  be  the  best  methods  of  stocking 
the  prairies  with  fhiit  and  forest  trees.     Let 
this  subject  be  brought  before  the  people,  and 
considered  with  reference  to  its  b;gicnic,pluvial, 
climatic,  and  oUier  influences.    Who  will  give 
OB  "  a  paper  "  on  prairie  forest  tree  planting  T 

We  trust  tbis  young,  liberal,  and  pm- 
greBstve  Association  will  lake  up  the  sut^ect 
of  Phrenology  in  their  dbcus^oos  ere  long, 
and  show  it  up. 


LncK  AHD  Labor. — Many  petals  complalo 
of  their  bad  luck  in  life  when  they  ought  to 
blame  Ibeir  own  want  of  wisdom.  Hr.  Cobdai, 
tbe  distinguished  English  liberalist,  thus  Wrote 
of  luck  and  labor; 

Luck  is  everything  vraltlng  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Labor,  with  keen  eyes  and  slrong 
will,  will  turn  up  something.  Luck  lies  in  bed 
and  wlsbea  the  poetmau  would  bring  him  the 
news  of  a  legacy.  Labor  lums  out  at  S  o'clock, 
and  with  busy  pen  or  ringing  hammer  lays  tbe 
foundatiou  of  competence.  Luck  whines.  La- 
bor whistles.  Luck  relies  on  chances.  I^bot 
on  character.  Luck  sllpe  down  to  indigence. 
Labor  stridea  upward  to  indepoidence. 
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Wira  tliU  nninber  we  enter  npon  the  last  half 
of  the  year  1S70,  and  cotiimeiice  tbe  Fifty-firat 
Volume  at  thla  JotTBSAJL.  It  to  K  balt-irsj  stBtion, 
Tbcre  we  atop  &  motaent  to  take  new  reckonloj^. 
8o  br,  kil  tblnKB  have  prored  aoeplclooB.  Reoden 
aprtu  themselvee  (mUsSed  with  both  the  matter 
■od  totm  ot  th«  JouKHU.  Mr.  Packard  brings 
tplce,  Tariety,  and  spirit  to  his  department ;  and 
(•eh  contrlbator girea  bl«  "beat  thongbla"  to  the 
DUKulne  in  gencraL  The  preaent  eeenu  a  favor- 
able time  tor  renewed  eObrta  Id  the  way  of  intro- 
dnchig  the  Journal  Into  ocw  clrclee,  and  we  Ten- 
tore  to  call  tbe  atteotloa  ot  our  patrona  to  tbe  tftct 
that  claba  and  rcnowaU  for  Volume  FItty-one  are 
now  in  order.  It  is  oar  intention  to  do  all  in  onr 
power  toplaca  tbe  Jocbkai.  on  the  bigheet  moral, 
toletlectual,  and  scientific  gronnds,  compatible 
with  public  appreciation.  Standing  on  InTnlner- 
■ble  truth  as  revealed  In  Anatomy,  Phyaiology, 
Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  and  Ptyebology,  we 
SMk  to  teach  man  to  know  himself. 


LOTE   OF   LIBEBTT. 

T  IBERTY I  Freedom  I  Independence  I 
-"  What  enthnsiaBm  these  words  kin- 
dle in  every  patriotic  soul  I  "  About 
tbU  time"  American  orators  are  in  train- 
ing for  our  national  anniversary,  the 
FpusTH  ov  Sxn.^.  The  Constitution,  with 
its  Fifteenth  Amendment,  will  be  exalted 
and  glorified  ;  that  all  men  are  bom  equal 
— not  with  an  equal  degree  of  talent,  but 
with  equal  rights  before,  the  law;  and 
ihat,  in  this  country,  "  one  is  as  good 
w  another  while  he  behavee  himself  as 
veil,"  is  now  the  order  of  things.  In 
the  Old-World  monarchies,  where  rul- 


ers are  bom  to  their  position — where 
profligate  princes  and  imbecile  lords — 
Dundrearies — are  supported  in  place  and 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
through  taxation  and  military  foi-ce,  the 
word  LiBERTT  has  no  such  significance 
as  it  has  to  free  and  independent  Ameri- 
cana. Here,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
our  public  lervanU — we  do  not  call  them 
ruler* ;  there,  the  people  have  no  other 
rights  except  to  obey  arbitrary  authority. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  b  only  ac- 
corded to  freemen,  natural  or  inherent. 
This  right  is  incompatible  with  monarch- 
ical or  pontifical  rule.  A  true  Repub- 
lican Democracy  can  not  co-exist  with 
the  rale  of  popes,  priests,  kings,  queens, 
or  emperors.  In  a  true  Democracy,  bblf- 
OOTEBKHEHT  and  universal  representation 
is  the  rule ;  under  a  civil  or  a  religions 
monarchy  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
individual  freedom,  liberty,  or  independ- 
ence. The  pope,  the  king,  the  emperor, 
or  the  czar,  when  speaking  of  the  people, 
speaks  of  them  as  "Am  bubjecis,"  and 
so  they  are.  Here,  the  peofife  are  eotbr- 
sioiT ;  there,  sovereignty  is  inherited,  or, 
OS  in  the  case  of  France  and  Spain,  after 
a  revolution  the  crown  is  usurped  or  be- 
stowed. In  either  case  it  is  contrary  to 
enlightened  civilization. 

The  l&ve  of  liberty  is  inherent  in  man, 
in  beast,  and  in  bird.  The  child  is  al- 
ways impatient  of  restraint.  Beasts  and 
birds  thrive  best  when  at  liberty  in  forest 
and  in  field.  Tbe  boy,  like  the  young 
eagle,  is  subject  to  parental  authority 
and  care.  Each  is  expected  to  have  his 
liberty  as  soon  as  he  can  maintain  him- 
self and  defend  his  righta.  His  natural 
course  of  development  is  progreSMve.  He 
is  helpless,  as  a  child ;  but  from  a  pupil 
in  the  rudiments,  he  becomes  a  student 
in  science,  art,  philosophy,  mechanism, 
commerce,  legislation,  religion.  Then,  at 
a  proper  time,  he  is  released  from  "lead- 
ing-strings," and  becomes  a  teacher,  a 
mate,  a  captain.    Now,  having  learned 
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how  to  use  his  body  and  his  mind  as  a 
personally  responsible  being,  he  throws 
off  parental  restraints,  and  holds  himself 
accountable  to  Ood,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  fellow-men.  He  is  now  a  self-regu- 
lating, self-controlling,  independent  hu- 
man being.  He  fears  nothing  but  sin, 
bows  only  to  God,  and  is  a  freedom-lov- 
ing, independent  human  being.  With 
him  liberty  is  not  license ;  he  asks  for  no 
special  "indulgences"  which  are  hurtful ; 
he  is  a  slave  to  no  appetite,  passion,  or 
prejudice;  he  eats  only  healthful  food, 
drinks  no  stimulants ;  his  affection  is  not 
lust,  and  his  prayer  is  for  the  race  of 
man,  rather  than  for  "  me  and  my  wife, 
John  and  his  wife — we  four  and  no  more, 
for  God's  sake;"  he  sees  good  men  in 
other  churches,  and  God  in  everything ; 
his  religion  is  not  bigotry,  but  is  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  with  real  devotion, 
and  a  willing  spirit  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  humanity. 

Such  a  man  sympathizes  with  the  lib- 
erty-loving everywhere,  whether  it  be  in 
Cuba  or  in  Canada.  The  oppressive  yoke 
of  the  tyrant  will  not  be  worn  by  one  who 
has  tasted  liberty,  providing  he  be  a  man- 
ly, self-controlled  man.  But,  alas !  for  too 
many  of  our  perverted  fellow-humans — 
they  are  still  slaves  to  one  folly  or  to  an- 
other. One  has  an  ungovemed  temper, 
and  he  sins  through  his  violence ;  another 
has  a  passion  for  gambling  or  horse-rac- 
ing ;  another  sinks  his  manliness  and  his 
right  to  freedom  in  drink ;  one  is  the  slave 
to  lust  and  to  inordinate  affections ;  an- 
other is  mad  with  fsishion,  or  vanity,  or 
avarice,  or  egotism,  or  sensuality.  He 
alone  is  free,  or  fii  for  freedom,  "  whom 
the  truth  makes  free."  Education,  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  patriotism,  liberality, 
kindness,  justice,  and  godliness  are  es- 
sential to  Liberty^  JFi'eedam,  and  Inde- 
pendence. When  we  possess  all  these, 
we  shall  be  in  the  line  of  patriotic  pro- 
motion, and  may  throw  up  our  hats  and 
hurrah  for  the  Fourth  of  July  I 


VACATIONS. 


C3  CHOOL-CHnJ)REN  need  occasion- 
^  al  vacations  for  rest,  recreation,  and 
recuperation.  So  do  adults  whose  pur- 
suits are  sedentary.  Even  a  horse,  long 
in  house  and  harness,  renews  his  lease  of 
life  by  a  season  in  green  pastures.  A 
change  of  diet,  of  air,  of  scenery,  and  of 
habit  is  good  for  man,  bird,  and  beast. 
Do  not  wild  geese  go  north  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  south  in  fall  and  win- 
ter? Even  the  fish  change  their  quar- 
ters, going  up  stream  at  one  season,  and 
down  stream  at  another.  Change,  change, 
etenial  change,  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
nature 

Excursions  by  river,  rail,  and  sea  are 
parts  of  our  modern  civilization.  Many 
a  lingering  invalid  is  restored  to  health 
by  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  mountains  or  to 
the  sea-shore.  Any  change  is  better  than 
stagnation  to  a  poor,  tu*ed,  humdriun, 
tread-wheel  life. 

The  housewife  has  her  routine  duties, 
year  in  and  year  out.  It  is  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  with  sach 
slight  variations  as  cooking,  washing, 
ironing,  baking;  and  baking,  washing, 
ironing,  and  cooking.  Is  there  any  wo«»- 
der  that  she  yearns  for  a  change,  espe- 
cially when  tied  down  to  these  duties 
with  a  cross  husband,  and  sick  children 
to  care  for  night  and  day  besides  ?  Is  it 
surprising  tha£  she  should  break  down  in 
middle  age,  and  leave  her  husband  a  wid- 
ower and  her  children  motherless?  The 
treatment  thcU  woman  needs  is  not  Rad- 
way's  Ready  Relief,  nor  other  doctor's 
stuff,  but  a  Radical  Reasonable  Relief 
found  only  in  a  "  vacation."  She  must 
be  released  for  a  season,  and  given  time 
to  recuperate,  or  she  will  become  an  an- 
gel before  her  time. 

Take  our  city  clergy:  their  work  is 
ceaseless,  their  duties  many ;  such  as  two, 
three,  or  more  new  sermons  a  week — 
prayer  meetings  to  attend — the  sick  to 
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visit — ^baptisms  to  administer — marriages 
to  solemnize — funerals  to  attend;  and 
with  his  daily  records  to  make,  what  time 
has  he  for  rest  ?  He  must  have  a  good 
constitntion  indeed,  and  he  must  live  a 
very  temperate  life,  if  he  hopes  to  endure 
and  live  his  three-score  years  and  ten. 
His  work  is  also  routine,  with  little  or 
no  change,  while  his  mind  is  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch.  He  must  sympa- 
thiace  with  and  aid  the  poor,  the  afflicted, 
the  dying.  He  must  be  the  confidential 
fiiend  and  adviser  of  the  moral  trans- 
gressors, and  minister  to  all  sin-sick  souls. 
No  wonder  he  has  bronchitis,  sore  throat, 
dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  neuralgia, 
liieumatism,  and  nervous  headaches.  He, 
too,  needs  a  long  vacation  every  year. 
Give  him  a  two  months'  respite,  and  a 
"pass''  up. the  Lakes.  Let  him  make 
a  voyage  to  Newfoundland — a  capital 
place  in  which  to  recuperate — say  in 
Jaly  and  August ;  or  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland;  a  trip  across  the  Rocky 
Mouiitains,  to  the  Yo-Semite  Valley,  or 
to  the  fishing  banks  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  will  be  found  invigorating. 
Tour  rector,  pastor,  priest,  or  rabbi  will 
return  to  you  with  body  and  mind  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  and  he  will 
preach  you  no  more  hopeless,  despond- 
ing, jaundiced  sermons,  but  the  inspired 
and  living  Word.  With  a  heaUhy 
preacher  and  a  well*ventilated  church, 
the  congregation  will  not  go  to  sleep, 
nor  be  "completely  fagged  out,**  list- 
ening to  an  exhausted  and  exhausting 
receiver. 

So  the  editor,  teacher,  physician,  artist, 
merchant,  banker,  bookkeeper,  shoema- 
ker, tailor,  jeweler,  one  and  all,  need  rest 
and  relaxation  in  order  to  yrotc^  and  this 
ia  the  season  in  which  to  do  it. 

If  one  can  get  away  but  a  week,  let 
him  or  her  take  the  week ;  but  do  not 
quarter  on  the  busy  farmers.  They  have 
enough  to  do  without  entertaining  idlers. 
Gk>  to  hotels  private  resorts  or  camn  out, 


Adirondack  fashion.  It  will  do  you  good 
to  rough  it  in  the  woods. 

Farmers  enjoy  more  variety  and  mate- 
rial life  than  any  other  class.  In  the  spring 
it  is  plowing  and  planting ;  in  summer, 
mowing  and  reaping ;  in  autumn,  gather- 
ing in  the  crops  and  fruits  and  preparing 
for  winter,  when  they  have  a  season  of 
comparative  quiet.  Instead  of  the  tire- 
some routine  of  the  professional  man,  the 
artisan,  housekeeper,  and  mechanic,  the 
farmer  enjoys  a  constant  change  of  oc- 
cupation, breathes  out-of-door  air,  eats 
healthful  food,  drinks  pure  water,  sleeps 
soundly  at  night ;  his  real  wants  and  his 
temptations  are  few ;  and,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
he  is  often  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
He  also  has  his  national  holidays,  his  fall 
fairs,  cattle  shows,  etc.,  which  keep  him 
bright  and  up  to  the  times  in  all  the 
labor-saving  machinery  and  modem  im- 
provements. He  ought  to  be  a  healthy 
and  a  happy  man. 

Then  let  boys  and  girls,  men  and  wo- 
men, horses,  oxen,  birds,  insects,  and  fish 
enjoy  such  vacations  as  their  natures  re- 
quire. Man  thereby  will  live  longer  and 
perform  his  duties  better,  and  God  will 
be  more  faithfully  served  and  glorified. 


■♦♦♦" 


MARK    LEMON. 


ON  the  28d  of  May  last  the  ocean  tele- 
graph announced  the  death  of  Mark 
Lemon,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Punch,  For  several  years  past  he  had 
suffered  much  from  excessive  corpulency, 
and  his  sudden  death  was  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  His  constitutional 
tendency  to  plethora  was*niuch  increased  by 
the  easy,  self-indulgent  life  he  led.  He  was 
intellectually  somewhat  active,  however,  par- 
ticularly when  a  young  man,  as  he  early  en- 
tered upon  a  literary  career  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage.  He  produced,  either  alone  or  in 
copartnership  with  other  writers,  upward  of 
sixty  plays,  chiefly  of  the  comedy  order. 
One  of  them  is  the  *'  Serious  Family,"  well 
known  to  theater-goers  in  this  country. 
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In  1841,  in  company  vith  other  n^ll- 
known  hamorists,  such  m  Douglas  JeiTold, 
Thackeray,  Brovgb,  and  Shirley  Brooks,  Mr, 
Lemon  commenced  Pundi,  which  early  be- 
came celebrated  for  its  lively  hits  at  tbe 
Simea  and  fertile  wit    As  its  editor,  which 
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position  he  occupied  from  1843,  he  showed 
much  tact  and  good  management.  Besides 
his  labors  on  Punch,  he  contriLuted  to  other 
publications,  writing  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  lectured 
frequently  before  the  London  public  on  sub- 
jects selected  chiefly  from  Pujidi, 

We  have  previously  published  a  lengthy 
sketch  of  Mr.  Lemon  in  the  Journal,  and  in 
it  we  improvised  an  epitaph  which  closes  as 
follows : 

"  He  had  a  shafp  eye,  and  a  sharper  pen, 
for  the  follies,  frailties,  and  sins  of  others, 
and  a  jocund  leniency  toward  his  own." 

Is  it  a  harsh  judgment  % 

BmHKi.  Heads. — Can  it  be  a  belief  in 
Phrenology  which  induces  small-minded 
women  to  wish  to  seem  to  be  great  by  hav- 
ing the  semblance  of  large  heads  t  c«  is  it 
tbe  sham  of  foolish  fashion  ?    We  may  as- 


sure the  dear  creatures  their  admirers  think 
no  more  of  them  because  of  the  stuffed  bag 
of  dead  hair,  flax,  or  hemp  hung  on  tbeii 
beads.  Indeed,  sensible  lovers  will  think 
something  less  of  them  for  tlie  foolishness. 
Now  that  warm  weather  is  upon  us,  copi- 
ous perapiration  will  result 
flom  much  bodily  activity, 
and  if  the  ekignon  be  worn 
at  such  times,  it  will  smell 
badly.  Besides,  those  or- 
gans of  tbe  brain  covered 
by  tbe  thick,  heavy  pad 
will  become  unduly  healed, 
excited,  and  probably  per- 
zerUd,  by  this  moat  nn- 
phyMological  and  unheal- 
thyforeignfashion.  Head- 
aches will  follow ;  and 
even  aberrations  of  mind 
will  be  traced  to  loading 
down  the  head  with  sucb 
artiScial  abominations  as 
these.  What  are  they  bnt 
generators  of  brain  fever  t 
Do  they  not  draw  the  blood 
to  those  parts,  and  prodnoe 
abnormnl  action  ?  ^Ccr^ 
tainly  they  do ;  end  the 
nmativo  propensity,  irith 
IN   1880.  ita  adjacent  organs,  are  the 

ones  injuriously  afiectcd. 

If  ladies  prefer  to  wear  their  hair  in  curls, 
Ijraids,  or  in  nets,  of  course  it  is  their  privi- 
lege to  do  so ;  but  to  pile  on  those  ridiculous 
"waterfalls,"  vulgarly  so  called,  indicates 
something  aorie  than  foolish  vanity.  If  mod- 
est and  virtuous  women  realized  tbe  ngnifi- 
cance  of  the  present  head-gear,  they  wonld 
drop  it  for  vei?  shame.  As  it  is,  many  sen- 
sible women,  disgusted  with  the  "  swell- 
head  "  style  are  cutting  of  their  hsir,  d  la 
Anna  Dickinson,  Laura  HoUoway,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Gail  Hamilton,  etc  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient. 

"Wht  Will  Tkbt  Do  It*"— We  wish 
religious  newspapers  would  not  advertdso 
quack  medicines.  Their  subscribers  wonM 
much  rather  not  have  the  minds  of  tbeir 
children  polluted  by  the  filthy  stuft  Tbe 
edttori   of  these   papers,  we   are   charitable 
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rpHE  consolidated  Pheknological  Journal  and  Pagoblabd's  Monthly  presents 
-■-  itself  to  its  many  readers  and  friends  this  month  as  in  some  degree  embodying 
the  purpose  which  prompted  the  union.  For  evident  reasons  it  has  been  impossible 
to  arrive  at  this  point  sooner ;  and  even  now  the  editors  have  no  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion, nor  any  thought  that  the  work  which  comes  thus  harmoniously  from  their 
hands  is  perfect.  The  strongest  hope  they  dare  indulge  is,  that  those  who  wish 
well  for  the  enterprise  shall  be  able  to  see  in  this  imperfect  fulfillment  an  earnest 
of  better  things  in  the  future;  and  to  understand  that  two  distinct,  but  not  in- 
harmonious, literary  entei'prises  may  unite  their  efforts  under  one  general  impulse 
without  either  losing  its  identity  or  "swallowing"  the  other.  The  conductor  of 
Packard's  Monthly  speaks  on  his  own  behalf  when  he  says  that  nothing  which 
has  transpired  in  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wells  has,  in  the  smallest  degree,  shaken 
his  confidence  in  tTie  belief  at  first  indulged,  that  his  highest  hopes  of  a  clear, 
straightforward,  high-toned  independent  magazine  inay  be  realized  in  connection 
with  the  Phrenological  Journal  quite  as  readily  and  fully  as  in  a  separate  peri- 
odical ;  while  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  and  laborious  details  of  publication 
to  other  and  broader  shoulders  has  afforded  such  positive  relief  as  to  amount  almost 
to  ecstasy. 

The  original  compact  between  Mr.  "Wells  and  the  publisher  of  Packard's 
Monthly  secured  to  Packard's  Monthly  "  from  sixteen  to  twentt/'/our  pages"  in 
the  combination.  Hitherto  the  average  space  has  been  under  this  estimate;  but 
there  has  been  a  steady  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  little  monthly,  until  in 
this,  the  fourth  month  of  the  consolidation,  it  stands  confessed  in  its  original  sym- 
metry of  thirty-two  pages.  And  here  it  proposes  to  stand  for  the  next  six  months 
at  least,  an  earnest^  cheerful,  satisfied  co-worker  with  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
trying,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  to  supplement,  by  a  less  technical  application 
of  truth,  the  special  work  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Wells  has  so 
faithfully  and  intelligently  prosecuted. 

The  subject  of  Phrenology,  in  its  immediate  and  remote  bearing  upon  individual 
life  and  society,  will  be  lefl  in  the  abler  hands  of  the  conductor  of  the  Journal, 
while  it  will  be  the  pleasure  and  purpose,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  of  the  editor  of 
these  thirty-two  pages  to  concentrate  into  each  monthly  issue  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  bright,  fresh,  untrammeled  thoughts  of  brave  thinkers  and  good  writera  upon 
all  questions  of  human  interest  and  human  weal.  And  while  we  have  no  quarrel  to 
wage  against  the  fabricators  and  readers  of  wholesome  Fiction,  we  shall  endeavor, 
as  much  as  lies  within  our  power,  to  show  that  so  long  as  the  great  mines  of 
Troth  remain  un worked,  they  afford  plenty  of  better,  nobler,  more  beneficent,  and 
more  profitable  labor  for  facile  pens  and  cultured  minds. 

Whether  Truth  is  really  "stranger  than  Fiction,"  however,  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  truth  and  the  kind  of  fiction.  Some  truths  are  not  at  all  strange,  while 
most  fictions  are  so  utterly  strange  and  unreal  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  except 
to  very  tender  minds.    We  make  no  war  on  "  nursery  tales,"  or  ^*  the  parables  of 
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Christ,"  if,  indeed,  the  latter  may  be  in  any  sense  called  fiction.  Truth,  in  our  vo- 
cabulary, means  a  little  more  than  it  did  in  Mr.  Oradgrind's ;  and  we  trust  ever  tx> 
be  ready  to  seize  upon  it  wherever  it  is  found,  on  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground. 
But  while  we  are  sticklers  for  truth  in  the.  abstract,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  its  concrete  surroundings.  With  no  assumption  of  a  "  mission,"  we  never- 
theless feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  both  decent  and  entertaining ;  and  we  shall 
always  strive  for  so  much  of  excellence. 

The  present  exhibit  must  be  accepted,  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact,  as  a  fair  indication 
of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  this  department.  The  old  readers  of  the  Monthly  will 
recognize  here  some  familiar  and  welcome  names,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
some  familiar  and  welcome  wort.  TV'iih  no  desire  or  aim  to  intrench  upon  the  do- 
main of  the  daily  newspaper,  we  yet  recognize  the  fact  that  the  world  and  its  mul- 
tifarious interests  is  around  us ;  that  we  are  in  it  and  of  it ;  that  to  properly  improve 
the  lessons  of  thejoo^^,  and  to  make  sure  our  hold  upon  Xhefuttire^  it  behooves  us  to 
look  well  to  the  present.  We  shall  esteem  it  as  within-  our  province  to  note  the 
temper  of  the  times ;  to  take  cognizance  of  such  events  as  leave  their  impress  upon 
society ;  and  to  present,  from  various  points  of  view,  such  pictures  of  the  moving 
world  as  shall  enable  the  thoughtful  reader  to  add  to  his  knowledge  while  indulging 
in  a  healthful  zest  for  entertainment. 

Edward  Everett  relates  a  converaation  held  by  him  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  a  ball  in  Windsor  Castle.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Mr.  Everett  veiy  naturally  desired  to  correct  or  confirm  his  own  impressions  of  that 
decisive  conflict,  and  put  a  few  respectful  questions  in  a  way  which  implied  that  be 
expected  in  the  answer  something  authentic  and  satisfactory.  Said  the  hero  of 
Waterloo,  "  Many  an  intelligent  private  soldier  could  answer  your  queries  quite  as 
truthfully  and  satisfactorily  as  can  I.  Look  around  you,  and  tell  me  how  much  of 
all  that  is  transpiring  in  this  room  you  would  be  able  to  authenticate  of  your  own 
knowledge.  A  general  impression  of  the  entire  scene  you  may  have,  with  a  positive 
conviction  of  what  is  occurring,  within  your  limited  vision — and  this  is  all.  To 
give  the  history  of  this  ball  adequately  would  require  a  hundred  historians,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  complete.  So  it  is  with  a  great  battle.  The  general  com- 
manding sees  less  of  the  real  conflict  than  many  a  subordinate  officer  or  private 
soldier ;  and  no  one  person,  whatever  may  be  his  opportunities,  can  take  in  more 
than  a  small  part  of  all  that  goes  to  insure  a  great  victory  or  a  great  defeat.  The 
history  of  Waterloo  has  never  been  written — possibly  never  will  be — for  the  reason 
that  some  of  its  most  capable  historians  passed  away  with  the  smoke  of  battle, 
while  others  who  survived  have  chosen  to  bury  its  deeds  and  its  lessons  in  their 
own  hearts,  or,  at  the  most,  to  confine  their  stories  to  limited  circles  of  personal 
friends." 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  histories  of  Life's  battles,  which  come  within  our  scopes 
While  we  would  not  ignore  or  undervalue  the  official  statements  of  the  great  gene- 
rals— with  their  tabular  details  and  imposing  rhetoric — we  still  look  for  the  vital 
truths,  which  constitute  the  real  history  of  the  conflict,  to  the  almost  unconscious 
utterances  of  the  brave  soldiers  who,  from  various  parts  of  the  hotly-contested  field, 
bring  their  simple  stories  of  personal  strife— of  dangers,  suflerings,  victories,  and 
defeats,  which  make  up  the  rounded  record  of  the  day.  And  we  shall  permit  them 
to  tell  their  own  stories  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  such  general  supervision 
as  shall  secure  these  pages  against  aught  that  is  unbecoming  or  of  evil  tendency. 
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AXBERT  D.  RICHARDSON. 

BT  jmilUS  BEimi  BROWNE. 


OF  all  the  men  I  have  known,  Albert  D. 
Richardson  was  one  of  tlie  noblest  and 
bravest  and  best.  My  intimate  friend  for  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  associated  with  him  in 
various  relations  of  life,  and  knowing  him  un- 
der circumstances  that  put  character  to  the 
severest  test,  I  never  found  him  wanting  in 
high  manhood,  in  perfect  loyally,  in  entire 
adequateness  to  the  oocasion.  My  experience 
was  not  different  from  that  of  any  of  his  nu- 
merous friends.  They  all  knew  him  as  I  knew 
him;  they  will  bear  evidence  to  his  earnestness, 
his  truthfulness,  bis  patience,  his  charity,  his 
generosity,  and  his  courage.  No  one  thrown 
in  contact  with  him  but  felt  the  largeness  and 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  the  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  his  faith  in  everybody  and  in  everything, 
his  complete  sympathy  with  all  who  were  un- 
Ibrtunate  or  in  affliction,  and  his  chivalry,  bor- 
dering on  the  romantic,  that  was  ready  to  do 
battle  in  any  cause  he  believed  to  be  Just 

As  mjr  friend  was  wont  to  say.  Destiny 
seemed  to  have  joined  our  fortunes  whether 
we  would  or  no.  With  certain  spiritual  antag- 
onisms—just enough  perhaps  to  prevent  social 
monotony  and  a  sinking  of  individuality — ^we 
were  harmonious  in  essentials,  and  where  in- 
clination led  one,  circumstance  seemed  to  force 
the  other.  He  has  fre<|uently  said :  "  If  we 
hated  each  other,  Junius,  we  couldn't  get 
apart  Fate  is  too  much  for  us.  Our  mental 
wrangling  is  seasoning  to  our  intercourse.  We 
should  think  each  other  stupid  if  we  didn't 
quarrel  sometimes ;  shouldn't  we,  old  fellow  P  " 

Our  differences  were  about  abstract  things. 
In  concrete  matters  we  got  along  admirably. 
While  we  disputed  warmly  at  dinner  or  during 
a  quiet  lounge  up  Broadway,  we  were  one 
when  in  trouble,  or  when  friendship  was 
needed. 

Richardson  and  I  were  about  the  same  age 
—to  be  exact,  I  was  eight  daya  his  junior — and 
when  we  first  met,  we  were,  if  I  remember,  in 
our  nineteenth  year.  The  meeting  was  at 
Niagara,  in  the  International  Hotel,  when  the 
house  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  I  shared  a 
room  with  a  large  fhction  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  being  a  privileged  guest,  I  was 
given  the  table  for  a  couch.  Awaking  firom 
the  only  sleep  I  had  succeeded  in  securing— it 
was  long  after  sunrise  then— I  saw  on  the  floor 
below  me  a  blonde,  pleasant-fiftced  youth  who 
greeted  me  with : 

**WePT6  takmoar  bed  and'board'  together; 


how  do  you  like  it,  old  fellow  ?  Is  it  as  good 
as  Dante  ?  " 

"  Nearly  as  good  as  his  *  Inferno/  "  was  my 
reply ;  "  but  as  a  general  thing  I  should  prefer 
that  to  this." 

The  young  man  on  the  floor  was  Albert  D. 
Richardson,  who  explained  to  me  afterward 
that  I  had  attracted  his  attention  on  the  cars 
by  my  apparent  absorption  in  the  "Divina 
Commedia,*'  which  I  had  taken  with  me  as  a 
refuge  from  myself. 

This  peculiar  introduction  led  to  a  long  talk 
about  various  things ;  to  our  breakfasting  and 
dining  together,  **  doing "  the  cataract  in  com- 
pany, and  returning  in  the  same  train  to  Cin- 
cinnati where  both  of  us  at  that  time  happened 
to  be  living.  He  was  then  connected  with  the 
DaH/y  BuUy  a  newspaper  since  deceased,  and  I 
with  the  Commereialy  for  which  I  wrote  sesqui- 
pedelian  fustian  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  eloquence. 

Before  the  end  of  the  flrst  day  of  our  ac- 
quaintance we  felt  as  if  we  had  known  each 
other  for  years.  Each  had  the  other's  ante- 
cedents, experiences,  and  idiosyncrasies  as 
soon  as  they  could  conveniently  be  related. 

I  learned  fh>m  him  that  he  was  bom  In 
Franklin,.  Mass.^  in  which  vicinity  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
and  that  his  earliest  known  forefather  was 
John  lUchardson,  chiefly  distinguished  among 
his  cotemporaries  by  the  fact  that  he  did  noi 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower.  He  was  of  the 
genuine  old  Puritan  stock,  and  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  led  the  life  of  a  New  England 
fhrmer's  son,  alternating  between  the  farm  and 
the  district  school  For  the  drudgery  of  the 
former  he  had  little  liking,  not  to  say  a  positive 
aversion,  while"  for  information  on  all  subjects 
rather  than  for  routine  study,  he  had  an  un- 
appeasable hunger.  Writing  seemed  his  voca- 
tion from  the  first,  and  he  felt  more  at  home  in 
acting  as  editor  of  a  school  paper  called  the 
Wreath  Offering  than  in  anything  he  had  ever 
done. 

Books  were  always  his  delight,  and  he  hung 
over  novels  and  poetry  and  accounts  of  travel 
and  adventure  to  the  neglect  of  what  were  con- 
sidered the  solid  branches.  Every  month  he 
grew  wearier  and  wearier  of  his  narrow  sur- 
roundings and  of  vexatious  restraints,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  seek  a  larger  and  more  conge- 
nial life  elsewhere.  ^*  I  want  to  do  something 
for  myself,'' he  flrequently  declared;  "I  want 
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to.be  independent ;  I  want  to  see  something  of 
the  world ; "  and  to  this  keynote  of  his  being 
he  set  his  future  career. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  without  any  definite  intentions, 
but  with  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
take  care  of  himsel£  The  desire  to  write  still 
possessed  him,  and  soon  after  reaching  Pitts- 
burg he  sent  several  stories  and  pieces  of  verse 
to  the  WafieHy  Magasdne  (Boston),  and  fur- 
nished various  squibs  and  sketches  to  the  daily 
press  of  that  city ;  at  the  same  time  following 
the  time-honored  Kew  England  habit  of  teach- 
ing school.  What  he  wrote  for  the  press 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  resulted  in  his 
connection  with  the  JovrruU^  now  deceased,  in 
the  capacity  of  reporter.  The  theater  had 
great  attraction  for  him,  so  much  that  he  wrote 
several  playB, — one  for  Barney  WilUams. 

After  remaining  ten  or  t^'elve  months  in 
Pittsburg,  he  sought  a  wider  field  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  ho  attached  himself  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Sun^  the  Journal  I  have  mentioned, 
and  was  subsequently  on  the  Unionist  (he  and 
I  were  among  the  pall-bearers  at  its  funeral), 
the  ColumJbia^  (its  grave  is  almost  forgotten 
now),  and  the  Oaeette.  At  this  time  he  made 
an  engagement  with  the  Boston  J&umaly  to  be 
its  correspondent  in  Kansas,  where  he  was 
drawn  by  the  turbulent  scenes  engendered 
through  politics,  and  by  his  love  of  fireedom 
and  adventure.  He  settled  in  Sumner  with 
his  family — Shaving  been  married  two  or  three 
years  before  in  Cincinnati — and  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  correspondent  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Territorial  Government,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Governor. 

In  1859  he  made  an  overland  trip  to  Denver 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  Horace  Gree- 
ley, between  whom  and  himself  there  sprang 
up  a  friendship  that  ended  only  with  his  death. 
They  parted  company  at  the  ^mountains,  Mr. 
Greeley  going  on  to  California,  and  Richardson 
bending  his  way  to  New  Mexico  as  far  as  the 
Rio  Grande,  visiting  Taos  and  Santa  Fe. 

In  1860  he  went  from  the  East  back  to  Col- 
orado as  correspondent  of  the  Trilmney  and  be- 
came with  his  firm,  fast  fHend,  Thomas  W. 
Enox,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Weatem  Maun- 
taineer.  The  two  published  a  vigorous,  bold, 
and  independent  paper,  which  gave  great  of- 
fense to  the  gamblers,  ruffians,  and  outlaws  of 
that  then  wild  region.  They  were  ftequently 
threatened  with  assault  and  assassination ;  but 
as  they  did  not  shrink  fh>m  telling  the  trjith, 
and  were  prepared  for  energetic  defense  the 
threats  were  never  executed. 


After  the  election  of  President  Lincofai, 
Richardson  returned  Xo  New  York,  and  beUcv* 
ing  there  would  be  trouble  in  the  country,  h( 
was  appointed  at  his  own  request  to  make  a 
secret  journey  for  the  Tribune  through  the 
South,  writing  letters  to  the  paper  descrihing 
the  exact  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  then  Slave 

■      

States.  This  highly  important  and  hazardons 
mission  he  performed  with  signal  ability,  and 
after  many  narrow  escapes — his  usual  coolnes 
and  good  fortune  never  deserting  him— he 
reached  home  about  a  week  after  the  whole 
nation  had  been  aroused  to  arms  by  the  firing 
upon  Fort  Sumter. 

Anxious  to  enter  the  field,  and  be  independ- 
ent, and  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  War  at 
the  same  time,  he  accepted  the  position  of  cor- 
respondent, and  went  to  Missouri.  He  wit- 
neased  a  good  deal  of  the  early  fighting  in  that 
State,  and  made  his  first  regular  campaign 
with  Fremont  He  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry ;  took  part  in  the  Shiloh  cam- 
paign and  in  the  siege  of  Corinth;  was  at 
Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  tho  downfaO 
of  Memphis.  In  that  city  he  and  Ki^ox  were 
appointed  editors,  by  military  authority,  of  the 
Awiianche  newspaper,  and  for  some  time  dis- 
charged the  task  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
army  and  the  disgust  of  the  native  Memphians. 
He  assisted,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  siege  of 
Cincinnati  the  following  autumn,  and  when 
the  rebels  were  driveil  off  and  pursued  in  hot 
haste,  Richardson  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

In  April,  1868,  he  went  down  the  Misnssippi 
to  Young^s  Point,  Louisiana,  where  General 
Grant,  after  the  failure  of  various  strategic 
movements,  had  resolved  to  attack  Vicksbnig 
fh>m  below.  A  number  of  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports had  already  run  the  batteries  when  Rich- 
ardson arrived  at  the  Point,  just  in  time  to  join 
an  expedition  of  the  same  sort  for  which  I  had 
been  waiting  for  two  days. 

Telling  him  and  his  companion,  Richard  T. 
Colbum,  then  correspondent  of  the  Warid,  of 
my  intention,  they  concluded  to  go  with  me. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  two  lai^  baiges 
loaded  with  forage  and  provisions,  propelled  by 
a  little  tug  lashed  between  theoL  Never  was 
an  expedition  associated  with  any  danger  more 
recklessly  fitted  out  If  our  enemies  had  pre- 
pared it  themselves,  they  could  not  have  add- 
ed to  the  probability  of  its  destruction  and  that 
of  all  on  board.  The  hay  from  the  hales  that 
were  on  the  upper  part  of  the  baiges  was  loose- 
ly scattered  about,  so  that  tiie  explosion  of 
a  shell  might  ignite  it  instanUy.    Then  was 
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not  a  smaJl  boat,  or  even  a  bucket,  on  either  of 
the  baigea  or  on  the  tag  to  aid  in  escape,  or  to 
eztingnirii  GTe^  and  the  whole  thing  was  poorly 
planned  and  miserably  managed  (except  for 
obitnary  readers)  in  every  paiticolar.  More- 
OTer,  the  river  had  &llen  a  good  deal  within  a 
few  days,  rendering  it  very  difflcalt  to  pass  the 
sand-bar  opposite  Vicksbnrg,  and  cansing 
many  predictions  of  old  pilots  that  we  should 
nm  upon  the  bar,  and  be  shot  to  pieces  by  the 
heavy  batteries  lining  the  Mississippi  shore  for 
several  miles.  The  night,  too,  was  exceedingly 
bright,  and  the  moon,  which  was  at  the  fall, 
would  be  in  the  zenith  Just  about  the  time  we 
got  within  range  of  the  hostile  guns. 

When  we  went  aboard,  a  little  before  mid- 
night of  Sunday,  May  8,  1868,  the  prospect 
was  not  particularly  inviting  to  a  man  who  had 
any  desire  to  be  dragged  about  in  a  Fourth-of- 
July  procession  in  1913  as  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Great  American  Rebellion. 

"  This  is  a  magnificent  man-trap,"  I  remark- 
ed to  my  companions ;  *'  but  the  greater  the 
risk,  the  more  interesting  the  adventure,  I  sup- 
pose. If  we  don't  have  a  sensation  this  time, 
boys,  we  might  as  well  despair." 

Then  Colbum :  "  We  needn't  go  if  we  don't 
want  to ;  and  we  do  want  to  go.  Besides,"  he 
added,  with  his  philosophic  tendency,  "  by  a 
strict  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities, our  chances  of  getting  through  safely 
are  as  twenty  to  one." 

Kchardson  laughed  and  said :  **  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  Dick ; 
bnt  I  know  I've  set  out  to  run  the  batteries, 
and,  by  Jove,  I  am  going  to  do  it,  always  pro- 
vided the  batteries  don't  interfere  with  my  pur- 
pose." 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  we  were  floating 
slowly  along  to  the  music  of  the  grand  gun- 
powder oTcliestra  which  the  **  gentlemen  from 
the  Confederate  States "  were  playing  for  our 
reception.  It  was  a  superb  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play, and  we  should  have  enjoyed  it  extreme- 
ly but  for  the  occasional  groan  of  some  poor 
fellow  wounded  by  a  flying  fragment  of  the 
shells  constantly  bursting  around  and  above 
na 

We  had  been  more  than  half  an  hour  under 
the  tremendons  Are  from  the  batteries  above, 
batteries  below,  and  batteries  in  front  of  us, 
when  a  plunging  shot  in  the  shape  of  a  ten- 
inch  shell  crushed  through  the  tug,  and,  ex- 
ploding in  the  furnace,  threw  the  blazing  coals 
over  both  barges  and  set  them  on  flre.  In  two 
minutes  our  whole  expedition  was  wrapt  in 
ihunea.    We  were  hopelessly  wrecked,  and  yet 


the  rebels  kept  working  their  guns  with  inces 
sant  fliry  ibr  jfhlly  twenty  minutes  longer. 

We  had  had  more  of  an  adventure  than  we  had  ^ 
anticipated.  Shot,  shell,  steam,  fire,  and  water, 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  die  by  balls,  burn- 
ing, scalding,  or  drowning,  were  sufficient  to 
gratify  any  love  of  mortuary  variety  we  might 
own.  To  that  was  added  capture— the  last 
thing  we  should  have  dreamed  of  under  the 
circumstances. 

An  ill-fated  enterprise  was  ours  truly.  Out 
of  thirty-four,  including  fourteen  picked  sol- 
diers, eighteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  remainder  were  all  taken  prisoners.  At 
ThermopylsB  one  man  escaped  and  bore  the 
news  to  Sparta.  In  our  little  undertaking  the 
casualties  exactly  equaled  the  number  tha^ 
took  part  i;i  it 

I  remember  how  supremely  cool  Richardson 
was  on  that  highly  illnmmated  occasion ;  how 
calmly  he  smoked  his  cigar,  and  watched  the 
shots  from  the  almost  interminable  line  of  guns, 
and  talked  with  Coltbum  and  myself  about  the 
skill  of  the  gunners  and  the  exactness  of  their 
range. 

After  we  had  launched  the  wounded  on  bales 
of  hay,  and  had  only  a  few  feet  of  unbumed 
space  to-  stand  upon,  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
gloves  and  boots,  and  making  a  small  bundle 
of  them,  said,  smilingly,  '^Well,  boys,  Tin 
going  to  put  to  sea.  You'd  better  sail  soon,  if 
yon  are  not  salamanders."  And  so  he  floated 
off,  seated  on  a  bale  of  hay,  from  which  a  ten- 
inch  round-shot,  striking  very  near  him,  and 
lifting  a  column  of  water  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
the  air,  displaced  him  suddenly,  with  a  serious 
loss  to  his  by  no  means  superabundant  bag- 
gage. 

All  who  were  unharmed  and  could  swim 
would  have  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and 
been  back  in  our  -camp  before  morning,  had 
not  the  rebels,  with  the  same  disregard  for  our 
f^-eedom  that  they  had  shown  for  our  lives, 
come  out  in  armed  boats  and  interfered  per- 
manently with  our  natatory  recreation. 

Colbum  and  I  had  arranged  our  aquatic 
campaign,  when,  hearing  the  sound  of  row- 
locks on  the  other  side  of  the  still  burning 
wreck,  we  kept  very  quiet,  and  were  floating 
with  our  faces  «only  out  of  water.  We  had 
flilly  convinced  ourselves  we  should  be  unno- 
ticed, when  a  yawl  Ml  of  gray-uniformed  sol- 
diers darted  across  us,  and  we  were  dragged 
into  the  boat,  even  while  we  were  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  upon  being  unseen. 

Carried  to  land,  we  were  glad  enough  to 
meet  our  dear  friend  Richardson,  who,  we 
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feared,  might  have  met  with  another  round- 
shot  less  accommodating  than  the  one  that  had 
^  contented  itself  with  giving  him  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  plunge-hath.  He  grasped  our 
hands  cordially,  and  said, "  Pretty  lively  night, 
boys,  isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  what  we  are  to  have 
next !  Whatever  it  is,  I  guess  we  can  stand  it 
I  thought  several  times,  Junius,  that  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  of  a  couple  of  vacancies  on  the 
TrUmne  staff; "  and  he  laughed  as  pleasantly 
and  musically  as  if  we  were  sitting  down  to 
our  own  mess-table. 

An  hour  afterward  we  were  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  yard  of  the  Yicki^uig  Jail,  and 
observing  by  the  broadening  dawn  all  around 
and  about  us  such  a  crew  of  wretches  and  ruf- 
fians as  made  us,  being  New  Yorkers,  think 
we  were  at  home  and  near  the  poUs  in  one  of 
the  lower  wards  on  election  day. 

Richardson  and  myself  then  and  there  began 
our  prison  pilgrimage,  which  we  continued 
nearly  two  years.  We  were  entertained, 
though  not  so  hospitably  as  we  could  have 
wished,  at  seven  of  the  military  hotels  so  noto- 
riously mismanaged  by  Jefferson  Davis  &  Ca 
The  terms  for  board  were  extremely  moder- 
ate ;  but  the  accommodations,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  were  not  of  a  character  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  directors  of  the  Bo-Called. 

At  Yicksburg,  Jackson,  Selma,  Atlanta, 
Richmond,  and  Salisbury,  we  enjoyed  every 
variety  of  captivity  from  entomological  re- 
searches to  tunnel-digging ;  from  subsisting  on 
baked  sawdust,  styled,  for  the  sake  of  meta- 
phor, corn-bread,  to  flirting  with  starvation 
and  small-pox. 

I  remember,  when  we  were  thrust  into  a 
damp,  dark  cellar  in  Richmond  one  evening, 
that  there  was  an  animated  contest  among 
severed  large  tribes  of  rats  as  to  which  of 
them  should  eat  us.  ^*Rieh."  (so  his  friends 
usually  called  him)  and  myself  were  generally 
on  opposite  sides ;  but  in  this  juncture  we  com- 
bined against  the  rats.  With  the  aid  of  a  stout 
stick  we  found  in  the  darkness,  our  boots  em- 
ployed as  defensive  weapons,  and  various 
physical  evolutions,  we  succeeded  in  driving 
our  rodent  foes  from  their  intronchments.  But 
we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  close,  mephitic  at- 
mosphere, which  at  times  was  almost  suffocat- 
ing. 

After  pondering  on  the  situation  for  a 
while,  lUchardflon  burst  out  laughbig,  and 
said,  ^*  This  is  a  delightfbl  place.  A  man  of 
vigorous  constitution  who  had  never  violated 
any  of  nature's  laws  might,  if  he  had  good 
lacki  live  here  twenty-four  hours  *  **  adding. 


"  indeed  nature,  who  is  always  merdfril,  would 
be  cruel  if  she  let  him  live  any  longer.^ 

In  Castle  Thunder  we  ate  and  slept  and 
walked  and  talked  with  the  small-pox  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

*^  Why  don't  we  catch  this  infernal  disease, 
Rich.  ?  "  I  asked  <Hie  day. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  there  isn't  enoufi;h 
to  go  round ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  won't  let 
us  have  it,  knowing  if  we  had  it,  we'd  break 
out" 

In  the  same  prison,  for  an  attempt  to  escape, 
we  were  thrown  into  a  cell  with  half  a  dozen 
thieves,  burglars,  and  cut-throats,  who  had 
served  the  rebel  army  by  supplying  elastic  sub- 
stitutes. Few  of  them  could  read,  not  one  could 
write ;  yet  they  asked  me  so  many  questions, 
that  Richardson,  always  facetious,  took  me  into 
a  comer,  and  inquireid  gravely, "  What  do  these 
learned  gentlemen  think  about  Dante?  Do 
they  hold  that  Beatrice  was  an  actual  woman, 
or  only  a  type  of  the  purely  spiritual  ?  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  that  fellow  wiUi  one 
eye  knocked  out  had  to  say  about  the  books  of 
the  y edas.  If  he  is  a  little  befogged  concerning 
them,  that  gentleman  with  the  end  of  his  nose 
bitten  off  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
subject.  What  the  devil  is  the  use  of  having 
a  nose  like  his,  Junius,  imless  it  enables  him 
to  understand  the  Hindoo  mythology?" 

When  Richardson  and  myself  were  trans- 
ferred to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  as  ''hostages  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Government "  (the  rebels 
never  knew  how  droll  they  were),  we,  with  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  in  charge  of  the  hospitals 
crowded  to  suffocation  with  our  enlisted  men, 
who  died  like  sheep  with  the  rot,  from  want 
of  proper  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
mortality  among  the  prisoners  there  was  even 
greater  in  proportion  than  at  Andersonville. 

Richardson,  though  in  delicate  health,  from 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered,  was  untiring  in  his 
exertions  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  those  nameless  heroes 
and  unrecorded  martyrs.  The  little  that  he 
had  was  divided  with  them  flreely,  and  he  con- 
stantly sought  to  comfort,  by  kind  offices  and 
by  kind  words,  the  suffering  thousands  among 
whom  his  lot  had  been  cast.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  he  might  have  been  seen 
bending  over  the  poor  ffellows  who  lay  tossing 
with  fever  or  perishing  of  inanition  in  horrid 
pens,  in  squalid  tents.  In  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  striving  to  cheer  them  with  all  his 
manly  strength  and  womanly  tenderness.  They 
learned  to  look  for  his  genial  fkoe,  and  to  ex- 
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pect  Ids  words  of  enoouragraient,  as  if  he  had 
been  sent  to  them  as  a  spirit  of  good  and  a 
misister  of  duuit^. 

Braye  men,  who  bad  stood  in  the  front  of 
battle  ontil  danger  had  become  their  familiar, 
often  sent  for  Richardson  when  they  knew 
their  end  was  approaching,  that  he  might  bear 
some  final  message  to  wife  or  mother,  or  sweet- 
heart or  sister,  and  that  they  might  die  clasp- 
ing his  friendly  hand.  Many  a  courageous 
soul  went  out  frt>m  that  scene  of  horror  to  eter- 
nal peace  beseeching  €k>d*s  blessing  upon  the 
noble  gentleman  who  in  the  sufferings  of  others 
forgot  his  own.  Not  one  of  all  the  captives  of 
SaUsbury  that  still  survive  but  will  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  generous  heart,  the  pure  mind, 
and  the  magnanimous  character  of  him  who 
was  in  days  of  affliction  a  balm  to  their  wounds 
and  a  comforter  in  their  distress. 

So  deeply  interested  was  Richardson  in  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  refhsed  to  avail  himself 
of  an  opportunity  to  escape — and  to  no  man's 
heart  was  liberty  dearer  than  to  his-— because 
he  believed  he  could  still  do  good  to  men  more 
tinfortanate  than  himseUl  Frequently  he  said 
to  me :  "  This  is  horrible  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  If  anything  could  shake  my 
faith  in  the  Love  and  Wisdom  that  rule  the 
Universe,  my  fSuth  would  be  shaken  here. 
You  are  skeptical,  I  know ;  but  be  sure  it 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  We  see  but 
a  part ;  for  we  are  human.  To  see  the  whole, 
which  we  shall  some  time,  is  divine.  It  may 
be  I  can  give  no  reason  for  my  belief;  but  that 
everything  happens  for  the  best,  and  is  guided 
in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  all-pervading 
spirit  of  Love,  I  feel  as  involuntarily  as  I  think 
and  breathe." 

December  18th,  1864,  we  escaped  from  Salis- 

bozy,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  January 

he  announced  his  safe  arrival  at  Enozville  to 

the  Tribiune  in  the  now  famous  dispatch : 

"  Oat  of  the  Jaw8  of  Death, 
Oat  of  the  month  of  Hell," 

which  in  twelve  words  told  the  whole  history 
of  his  long  and  terrible  captivity. 

Since  then  every  one  knows  of  his  continued 
connection  with  the  Tribune,  of  his  interesting 
and  brilliant  letters,  of  his  very  clever  and 
highly  popular  books,  "  Field,  Dungeon,  and 
Escape,"  "  Beyond  the  Mississippi,*'  and  "  Per- 
sonal History  of  U.  S.  Grant" 

Every  one  knows,  too,  of  the  tragedy  which 
lolled  down  its  dark  curtain  upon  a  young, 
hopeful,  vigorous,  sunny,  and  earnest  life,  and 
shot  it  out  from  bereaved  hearts  and  mourning 


friends  forever.  But  every  one  does  not  know 
— ^for  his  foir  name  has  been  defamed  by  his 
own  guild  with  a  mendacity  and  malignit}' 
that  no  honest  nature  can  understand — ^wliat 
nobleness  of  purpose  and  excellence  of  charac- 
ter were  wrapt  up  in  him  whose  great  heart 
was  so  suddenly  stilled. 

Such  faults  as  he  had  were  on  the  surface. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  Self- 
willed  and  inconsiderate  he  may  have  seemed 
at  times,  because  he  believed  so  implicitly  in 
hinaself  The  activity  of  his  mind  and  vari- 
ations of  his  mood  made  him  appear  not  in- 
frequently inconsistent  and  unsettled.  Occa- 
sionaUy,  too,  his  strong  will  and  determination 
made  him  unmindfUl,  for  the  moment,  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  others;  but  at  the 
same  time  no  one  was  so  ready  as  he  to  see  his 
own  mistake  or  fault  and  to  acknowledge  it  to 
the  fullest  It  is  possible  that  in  some  things 
he  overrated  himself;  but  never  half  so  much 
as  he  overrated  his  friends^  His  faith  in  and 
admiration  for  those  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  him— and  they  were  many — ^were  so  extrav» 
agant,  that  those  not  acquainted  with  him 
might  sometimes  have  deemed  him  insincere. 
And  yet  he  was  the  soul  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
He  never  falsified ;  nevw  prevaricated ;  never 
was  hypocritical ;  and  that  he  was  so  truthful 
not  seldom  made  him  misunderstood ;  for  com- 
mon natures  regard  speech  as  bearing  an  inverse 
ratio  to  character. 

Richardson  expected  much  of  his  friends ; 
but  was  willing  and  happy  to  give  more  in 
return.  He  seldom  remembered  a  fkult,  and 
never  forgot  a  favor.  The  esteemed  of  his 
boyhood  were  the  esteemed  of  his  manhood ; 
the  loved  of  yesterday  the  loved  of  to-day  and 
of  to-morrow. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  his  chief 
virtues  I  should  say  they  were  integrity,  in- 
dependence, chari^,  loyalty,  generosity,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  whosoever  and  whatso- 
ever seemed  to  him  right  If  I  were  to  choose 
an  ^itaph  for  his  tomb  it  should  be,  "Here 
lies  the  true  Man  who  never  deserted  a  friend." 

No  time-server,  no  tuft-hunter  was  he.  He 
had  words  of  sympathy  and  a  helping  hanfl  for 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest ;  and  to  be  in 
need  of  aught  that  he  could  give  was  the 
surest  passport  to  his  favor.  He  never  cast 
off  or  neglected  any  one  that  he  had  employed. 
His  good-will  and  good  offices  followed  him 
everywhere.  The  unsuccessfhl  and  the  un- 
prosperous  went  to  him  as  to  an  appointed 
almoner,  and  he  bestowed  not  only  money  but 
time  and  trouble,  and  yielded,  what  few  of  us 
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3deld,  the  preciousness  of  self.  Hundreds  that 
are  unknown  but  not  ungratefiil  in  this  great 
city,  and  in  eyery  region  and  place  that  he 
inhabited,  mention  his  name  with  reverence, 
and  honor  his  memory  because  they  found  in 
him,  even  though  they  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  a  genuine  and  a  steadfast  friend. 

Richardson's  coolness  and  self-possession  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances  were  unsur- 
passed,— were  beyond  those  of  any  man  I  have 
met  He  was  cheeiful,  and  could  jest  in  the 
very  face  of  death,  which  had  absolutely  no 
terrors  for  him. 

I  liave  seen  the  dark  doors  open  before  him 
again  and  again,  and  he  looked  through  the 
shadowy  spaces  as  serenely  as  if  Armida's 
enchanted  garden  lay  beyond. 

When  last  stricken  down  by  an  assassin's 
hand,  aud  the  surgeon  came  to  his  side,  he  said 
with  perfect  calmness,  though  suffering  intense 
agony : 

"Well,  doctor,  the  wound  is  mortal,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it" 

"  How  long  shall  I  probably  live  ?" 

"  You  may  die  in  two  hours,  and  you  may 
live  twenty-four." 

"Do  you  think  I  can  live  till  to-morrow 
morning?" 

"  I  tliink  you  will." 

"  Very  well.  That's  enough ; "  and  he  sent 
for  his  secretary  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

A  sympathizing  friend  asked  at  his  bedside 
a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence,  "How  did 
this  terrible  thing  happen,  Albert  ?  " 

"  Principally  from  the  &ct  that  the  man  who 
has  been  hunting  me  has  improved  as  a  marks- 
man. Though  killing  a  man  at  four  feet  who 
doesn't  see  you  isn't  very  remarkable  shooting 
after  all." 

That  sounds  ghastly  x>erhaps;  but  it  was 
Richardson  through  and  through. 

There  was  more  of  the  Christ-like  element 
in  him — I  say  it  reverently — than  in  any  man 
whose  true  nature  has  been  laid  open  to  me  • 
for  he  was  iull  of  gentleness,  patience,  charity, 
and  fortitude,  more  inclhied  to  bear  than  to  do 
wrong.  Even  the  rude  and  reckless  his  fron- 
tier life  cast  him  among  never  Jested  upon  his 
honor  or  his  integrity,  though  it  is  the  custom 
of  such  to  jest  of  vices  they  believe  not  only 
pardonable  but  often  becoming.  Above  all  was 
he  delicate  and  chivalrous,  to  the  last  degree, 
to  the  opposite  sex.  He  was  their  defender 
and  champion  ever  against  misapprehension, 
and  aspersion,  and  injustice.  Not  one  of  all 
the  good  and  pu)«  and  distinctly  fine  women 


he  knew  all  the  coontzy  over  can  be  found 
who  will  say  he  treated  her  differently  from 
w^at  he  would  have  had  other  men  treat  his 
sister,  or  wife,  or  mother.  He  believed,  and 
often  quoted,  the  beautiftil  words  of  Richt^: 
^  Unhappy  is  that  man  whose  mother  hath  not 
made  all  other  mothers  venerable  I'*  All  his 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  affection  with  and 
for  women  were  associated  with  marriage; 
and  so  profound  and  unvarying  was  he  in  this, 
that  I  have  frequently  in  our  badinage  accused 
him  of  being  a  matrimonial  monomaniac.  The 
idea  of  charging  such  a  man  with  being,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  seducer,  an  adulterer,  a 
libertine,  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  in- 
famous. How  fortunate  it  is  for  the  memoiy 
of  my  much-wronged  friend  that  they  who 
have  assailed  him  are  conscious  that  their 
slanders  are  blistering  lies  I  Venom  can  not 
harm  where  truth  is  the  antidote ;  and  down  to 
Albert  D.  Richardson's  inmost  soul  Nature  had 
made  him  Gentleman. 


I  have  written  what  I  have  been  ui^ged  to 
write,  not  with  any  intention  to  vindicate  my 
friend,  for  he  needs  no  vindication;  but  hur- 
riedly and  in  a  crude  and  rambling  .way  in  the 
hope  to  convey  some  truthfhl  impression  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  my  associate  and  compan- 
ion under  cloudy  and  sunshine,  in  esjse  and 
difficulty,  in  the  field  and  in  prison.  We  have 
shared  the  same  tent ;  we  have  slept  under  the 
same  blanket  when  we  had  but  one  between 
US;  we  have  crept  into  each  other's  arms  to 
keep  warm  on  the  frozen  ground  and  under 
the  wintry  sky  when  flying  from  captivity  to 
freedom;  we  have  nursed  each  other  when 
borne  down  with  fatigue  and  disease ;  and 
now,  that  he  is  no  more;  that  he  has  been 
foully  slandered ;  that  he  has  given  his  life  for 
the  noble  and  gentle  woman  he  loved  with 
purity  and  honor,  and  hoped  to  shield  from 
the  many  evils  that  beset  her,  I  am  prouder 
than  ever  to  call  him  iriend,  and  lay  the  chaplet 
of  my  earnest  appreciation  upon  his  untimely 
tomb.  I  have  felt  bitter  and  revengefril  when 
the  cruel  howl  of  ignorance  and  malice  has 
been  raised  over  his  grave ;  but  I  have  thought 
how  sweet  and  tender  and  all-embracing  vraa 
his  own  charity,  until  it  seemed  like  a  friendly 
duty  if  not  to  foi^t,  to  try  to  foi^ve.  His  life 
and  death  make  me  believe  his  insight  was 
clearer  than  mine ;  that,  however  appearances 
may  seem  to  contradict  it,  All  wiU  come  right; 
and  that  Love  and  Wisdom  are  the  rulers  of 
the  sphere. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  100,000  CHHiDREN  I 

BT  HB8.  SABAH  F.  NOBTOK. 
[concluded.] 


WELL,  this  little  Long  Island  farm-house, 
only  temporary  at  first,  was  soon  de- 
cided upon  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  affair, 
her  remarkable  ability  as  there  developed  going 
very  far  doubtless  toward  influencing  the  de- 
cision. After  a  time  the  building  was  enlarged 
and  the  upper  floors  divided  off  into  dormito- 
ries; but  that  arrangement  was  so  entirely 
antagonistic  to  the  little  woman*s  habits  and 
ideas  of  cleanliness  and  healtli  that  she  quietly 
determined  in  her  own  mind  to  effect  a  change. 
Watching  her  opportunity  to  take  the  tide  at 
its  flood,  she  went  to  work  with  such  logic  and 
persuasion  as  to  convince  the  authorities  and 
gain  the  desired  consent ;  consequently  all  the 
partitions  were  torn  down  and  the  whole 
thrown  into  one  large  room.  This  she  di- 
vided through  the  center  by  a  laige  draw 
cortain,  apportioning  one  half  to  the  use  of. 
the  boys  and  the  other  to  the  girls.  Her  rea- 
sons for  desiring  the  change,  as  given  by  her- 
self, were  as  follows : 

First,  that  the  two  large  gable  windows  at 
each  end  of  the  building  would  secure  thorough 
ventilation. 

Second,  the  space  otherwise  occupied  by  the 
numerous  partitions  would  add  by  so  much  to 
the  space  around  each  bed. 

Third,  it  would  facilitate  the  work  of  making 
b^s,  and  there  would  be  no  shelter  for  bugs. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  her  estimation, 
it  would  be  more  sociable  and  home-like  for 
the  children. 

Apropos  of  her  excessive  cleanliness:  She 
was  known  and'  very  highly  appreciated  by 
the  family  of  one  of  the  then  leading  lawyers, 
whose  fiunily  contemplated  a  trip  t6  Europe. 
The  whole  matter,  however,  was  made  contin- 
gent upon  securing  Mrs.  Ley's  services  while 
absent,  as  the  wife  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
her  house  and  home-treasures  could  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  by  no  one  else.  Failing  in  this, 
the  journey  was  of  course  postponed.  A  gen- 
tleman friend,  to  whom  Mrs.  Ley  was  also 
known,  happening  into  the  lawyer's  offlce  one 
day,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  not  going, 
and  was  told  the  reason.     "  Well,"  said  he, 

**B ,  has  Jane  any  &ults  that  you  know 

of? "  **  Yes,  ona"  "  Vliat  is  it  ?  "  "  She's 
too  clean." 

Byery  other  day,  aside  from  their  usual  morn- 
ing ablutions,  all  the  children  were  washed  and 


combed,  beginning  with  the  two  or  three  eld- 
est, who  were  then  assigned  the  task  of  doing 
the  sanae  service  for  each  two  or  three  others 
until  all  were  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  all 
passed  to  her  for  the  final  inspection. 

Once  a  week  all  the  beds  were  put  out  to  air, 
and  bedsteads  and  every  inch  of  board  in  the 
sleeping-room  scalded  and  scoured  to  the  last 
degree  of  cleanliness.  All  the  baking  and 
washing  for  this  constantly  increasing  family 
was  then  done  by  hand,  and  all  under  her  su- 
pervision, and  the  greater  part  of  it  with  her 
assistance,  until  they  were  transferred  to  Ran- 
dall's Island,  which  I  think  was  in  1859. 

Here  everything  was  established  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis, — a  department  for  each 
gi'ade,  class,  and  sex,  and  a  matron  for  each, 
thereby  relieving  her  of  a  care  which  with  her 
increasing  age  was  becoming  too  onerous.  The 
following  extracts  f^om  a  letter  addressed  to 
her  by  the  Commissioners  reveal  the  estimation 
in  which  she  was  held  by  them : 

"  Mb8.  Janb  Let — Dea/r  Madam :  In  respect 
to  your  own  request  to  be  absolved  from  your 
heretofore  active  duty,  the  Commissioners  have 
examined  the  record  of  your  official  connection 
with  this  department,  and  find  upon  that  record 
the  full  indorsement  of  your  exemplary  and 
faithful  action  fVom  the  time  of  your  appoint- 
ment ;  as  it  appears,  that  your  services  with 
the  department  commenced  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1882,  making  your  term  of  employment 
twenty-nine  years. 

"It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  the 
Commissioners  accord  to  you  the  rest  which 
'  three-score  years  and  ten '  of  fidelity  and 
conscientious  duty,  well  performed,  have  a 
right  to  claim.  Nearly  tburtv  years  you  have 
acted  the  part  of  mother  and  protector  to  the 
children  of  more  than  20,000  mothers ;  bearing 
with  their  restless  spirits  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  infancv,  smoothing  their  pillow  of 
sorrow  and  sickness  by  night  ana  by  day, 
looking  to  their  hopes  for  preservation  and 
elevation  here,  while  endeavoring  by  precept, 
example,  and  incessant  effort  to  prepare  them 
one  by  one  for  a  future  of  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual blessing. 

"  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country  you  have  hearts  beating  in  thankful- 
ness for  your  past  kindness,  and  every  day  you 
live  these  reminders  of  your  efforts  will  appear 
to  you  with  melting  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  your  motiierly  care  in  behalf  of  many  of 
the  worthiest  sons  and  daughters  of  our  fa- 
vored land.  Very  respectfiilly  and  cordially, 
your  obedient  servant,      S.  Drapbb,  i^'«." 

This,  the  tributo  paid  by  authorities  to  worth. 

She  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list,  still 
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retaining  her  salary,  and  still  also  retaining  a 
general  supervision  of  all  the  departments. 
Kot  only  were  the  interior  arrangements  of 
all  those  nursery  rooms  on  BandalFs  Island 
modeled  after  her  plans  and  suggestions,  hut 
nearly  every  hospital  in  the  country  has  sent 
agents  to  get  ideas  from  the  same  source,  and 
take  the  plans  as  there  demonstrated ;  and 
from  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Balti- 
moro— every  city,  East,  West,  and  South,  there 
came  tlie  most  urgent  appeals  and  brilliant 
oflfers  to  induce  her  to  go  and  take  charge  of 
their  hospitals,  both  nursery  and  invalid. 

No  inducement,  however,  could  prevail  with 
her ;  her  invariable  reply  being  that  she  found 
work  here  which  seemed  to  demand  her,  and 
she  could  not  leave  it. 

Nearly  all  the  noted  persons  of  Europe  who 
have  visited  this  country  have  been  introduced 
to  her  by  the  Commissioners,  and  always  with 
the  remark  that  she  had  done  more  to  build 
up  our  present  system  of  charity  than  all  other 
persons  connected  therewith  combined. 

Expressing  to  her  my  indignation  at  the 
insignificant  salary  paid,  |550,  for  such  ser- 
vices as  hers  must  have  been,  she  answered 
that  the  consciousness  of  having  been  of  such 
service  to  the  world  was  compensation  in 
itself;  that  as  nearly  as  possible  every  child 
had  been  treated  by  her  as  she  would  have 
treated  her  own.  And  the  number  as  estima- 
ted by  Isaac  Bell  is  about  100,000  in  all. 

No  place  in  the  world  presents  such  an 
appearance  of  polished  cleanliness  as  the  place 
over  which  she  still  presides.  The  floors  look 
absolutely  downy  in"  their  whiteness,  no  differ- 
ence of  color  being  perceptible  between  them 
and  the  tables  or  any  other  piece  of  wood  ac- 
cessible to  scrubbing  implements  and  materials. 
Indeed,  so  striking  is  this  wonderfhl  cleanliness 
that  people  are  wont  to  joke  her  about  it  by 
asking  which  are  the  tables,  and  which  the 
floors?  RufUs  King  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Long  Island  Farm,  and  while  Governor  of  tlie 
State  of  New  York,  was  seen  several  times  to 
stoop  down  and  touch  the  floor.  Presently, 
and  in  explanation  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct, he  turned  to  Mrs.  Ley  and  said,  "  What 
kind  of  a  carpet  do  you  call  this,  Mrs.  Ley — 
German,  Scotch,  or  English?"  "Oh,"  she 
replied,  "  that's  a  Welsh  carpet" 

Contemplating  a  visit  to  this  rare  woman, 
the  imagination  would  undoubtedly  picture  a 
decrepit  old  woman  living  entirely  in  the  past, 
as  old  people  are  apt  to  do,  captious,  complain- 
ing, and  very  much  opinionated ;  or  still  worse, 
incoherent  of  speech,  tremulous  and  obtpse. 


There  would  be  found  instead  a  mediam- 
sized,  plump,  pleasant-fooed,  choery-voioed. 
bright-eyed  woman,  going  briskly  about  her 
duties  with  a  lightness  and  elasticity  of  step 
belonging  to  very  few  of  the  jQsishion-fiieighted 
women  of  to-day  who  have  not  yet  celebrated 
their  fortieth  birthday. 

I  believe,  however,  by  way  of  parentbens, 
that  birth-day  celebrations  are  not  very  strictly 
observed  when  the  figures  begin  to  point  toward 
the  meridian. 

Comment  upon  her  wonderfnl  preaervaticul 
of  health  and  appearance,  and  this  mother 
matron  vrill  explain  that  it  is  entirely  doe 
to  a  constantly  active,  conscientions,  and  moral 
life.  That  regular  hours,  wholesome  food, 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  the  golden  rule  have 
been  the  plummet-line  of  her  life ;  and,  so  fiur 
as  she  was  able,  she  had  impressed  the  same 
principles  upon  every  ehild  for  whom  she  bad 
cared. 

She  will  tell  you  that  she  dressed  alwajs 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  health ;  that  when 
she  bought  a  bonnet  the  selection  was  made 
for  use  and  not  for  show ;  and,  with  an  amus- 
ing little  shake  of  the  head,  **  I  don't  wonder 
women  nowadays  are  puny,  ailing,  usd  unable 
to  work,  with  .their  mountains  of  clothes,  thm 
shoes,  and  wisps  of  bonnets, — I  should  think 
they  would  all  die  with  the  earache ! " 

Touch  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day- 
woman's  rights — and  she  will  very  temperately 
observe  that  times  and  customs  have  changed 
so  much  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  women 
to  vote  to  bring  about  some  great  reform,  bat 
she  had  found  her  life-work,  and  done  it;  and 
it  left  no  time  for  thought  of  anything  else. 

She  will  acknowledge,  however,  to  the  xi\{a8- 
tice  of  the  great  difference  between  her  salary 
and  that  of  the  male  officers,  when  put  in  the 
following  words :  "  But,  Mrs.  Ley,  you  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  this  institution ; 
your  admirable  management  made  the  under- 
taking more  poasiMe ;  your  plans  and  sugges- 
tions have  done  a  great  deal  toward  simpli^- 
ing  the  work  and  making  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, models  to  be  followed  by  every  similar 
institution  in  the  country;  and  yet  the  mea 
who  acknowledged  your  superiority  to  them- 
selves by  adopting  your  plans  and  liatening  to 
your  counsel  rec^ved  five  thousand  per  year, 
probably,  while  you  were  paid  the  paluy  sum 
of  five  hundred"  Given  100,000  children  in 
thirty  years,  and  th^  amount  she  received  per 
head  per  year  for  tailing  care  of  Uiem  was  aboat 
six  dollars  and  a  half. 

Stir  olden  memories,  and  the  reqwnse  tdU 
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be  an  interesting  history  delightfully  told  of 
the  eu-ly  days  of  New  York.  The  impalpable 
barricades  of  Tune  will  fiill  away  and  bring 
700  free  to  fiice  with  Geoige  Washington,  with 
no  interrening  object  save  the  face  of  the  nar- 
rator. 

As  the  talk  goes  on,  the  cartain  of  years  will 
roll  away,  and  lo  1  Manhattan  Island  becomes  a 
forest  of  somewhat  scrabby  trees  and  imder- 
brash,  and  marsh,  and  miniature  mountains, 
reaching  down  to  Anthony  Street,  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  on  the  west,  and  yery  much  below 
that  on  the  east  There  will  be  seen  a  great 
pond,  rariegated  and  spotted  with  firog-spawn 
ind  fringed  with  "  cat-tails,"  covering  all  that 
qMce  east  of  Broadway  from  Canal  Street 
down  almost  to  the  Battery.  It  was  known  as 
the ''  Collect,"  so  called  fh>m  the  &ct  that  into 
its  waters  was  dumped  all  the  refuse  of  the  city. 
Banning  along  its  side  was  an  elevated  plank 
valk,  with  a  rope  railing,  extending  up  the  hill 
above  the  pond  to  the  point  where  Spring 
Street  now  is.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  some 
enterprising— Yankee,  doubtless,  had  set  up  a 
revolving  swing,  where  the  young  men  and 
m^dens,  in  smart  attire,  sauntered  at  sundown 
fat  a  walk  and  a  bit  of  innocent  pastime. 

On  sunmier  days  Uie  scene  would  be  enliv- 
ened by  saUors — French,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  turbaned  and  tanned— doing  their 
washing  at  this  pond,  and  overtopping  the  sur- 
nmnding  buahea  with  their  clothes  spread  out 
to  dry. 

On  the  very  site  of  Stewart's  store,  comer  of 
Chambers  Street,  in  one  of  a  row  of  shanties, 
n4ght  be  seen  the  now  great  millionaire  stand- 


ing behind  his  own  little  counter  dispensing 
pins  by  the  row,  muslin  by  the  yard,  and  tak- 
ing and  giving  things  in  trade  with  the  coun- 
try pe(4)le,  who  rode  into  town  once  a  week 
from  Washington  Heights,  Yorkville,  or  Man- 
hattan viUe. 

Thus  with  low  chat  and  reminiscence  the 
hours  and  the  outside  world  would  alike  be 
lost,  until  the  comers  of  the  room*  growing 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  startles  us  all  of  a  sud- 
den with  thoughts  of  a  journey  to  go  by  land 
and  sea  before  reaching  that  seemingly  far- 
away place-— home. 

Emerging  into  the  <^>en  air  with  the  sense 
of  Just  waking  fh)m  a  Rip-Van- Winkle  sleep, 
you  may  hurry  away  through  change  of  boat 
and  car  unconsciously,  lost  in  astonishment 
and  reverence  for  this  woman  wonder. 

Neither  in  her  face  nor  in  her  manner  nor 
conversation  are  to  be  seen  the  slightest  indi- 
cations of  extreme  age ;  and  no  one,  without 
being  told,  would  ever  guess  that  she  had  lived 
and  toiled  and  sorrowed  through  almost  a  cen- 
tury of  years.  **  Mother"  is  tlie  all-pervading 
sense  of  her  presence.  It  meets  one  at  the 
threshold  of  her  door  like  an  embodied  bright- 
ness heralding  her  welcome ;  beams  from  and 
around  her  like  the  Shekinah  of  old,  and  fol- 
lows the  inflections  of  her  voice  like  the  re- 
sounding echoes  of  music  among  the  hills,  or 
the  soft  undertone  of  loving  content  whispered 
adown  the  yean  from  myriads  of  infant  voices. 
Indeed,  the  refrain  from  all  her  lullabies  is  in 
her  speech  with  something  of  the  tearful  sym- 
pathy she  must  have  felt  for  each  baby  added 
toher  chaige. 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  GOVERNORS  OP  NEW  YORK.— Sboohd  Abticlb. 
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WILLIAM  L.  MABC7. 

AFTER  the  sudden  death  of  the  ''Great 
Governor,"  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  Feb- 
mny,  18S8,  the  administration  temporarily 
Evolved  npon  Lieutenant-Governor  Na- 
hentiel  Pitcher,  a  very  respectable  but  com- 
noii-pkK»  nmn,  who  had  been  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  opposition  to  €ten.  James 
TaUmadge,  of  Dntchees,  through  special  local 
inftueoces  in  the  southern  tier  of  countle& 
At  the  general  State  election  in  November, 
Kartin  Van  Buren,  then  United  States  Senator, 
noceeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  which, 
however,  he  occupied  for  only  two  months, 
having  been  transferred  in  March,  lSd9,  by 


President  Jackson,  to  the  head  of  the  Stale 
Department  at  Washington.  Of  him  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  in  this  connection.  The 
residue  of  his  official  term  as  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  State  was  filled  by  Lieut-Gov.  Enos  T. 
Throop,  who,  at  its  expiration,  was  elected 
Gknremor.  His  administration  was  character- 
ized by  no  important  event,  and  his  abilities 
as  a  statesman  were  not  of  a  high  order. 

He  was  succeeded  hi  1888  by  William  L. 
Marcy,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  state  for 
three  eoccesaive  terms,  and  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  one  of  the  most  able  and  accom- 
plished statesmen  who  have  adorned  its  an- 
nals.   His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
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in  the  fall  of  1814,  during  the  second  war  with 
England,  when,  aa  a  yolunteer  officer,  he  cap- 
tured, on  the  St  Regis  River,  the  first  British 
flag  taken  in  that  contest.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  position  of 
Adjutant-General,  and  in  1828 appointed  Comp- 
troller. 

In  1828  he  was  transferred  to  the  hench 
of  the  Supreme  Ckturt,  and  in  1881  elected 
United  States  Senator,  a  position  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  election  as  Governor.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  all  these  high 
offices  he  exhibited  the  most  varied  and  brill- 
iant talents,  executive  and  Judicial.  As  an  ac- 
complished writer  he  had  not  his  equal  in  the 
State ;  as  a  politician  he  was  shrewd,  prudent, 
and  eminently  sucoessfdl ;  aa  a  Judge,  clear- 
headed and  comprehensive;  as  a  statesman, 
second  only  to  the  highest;  and  as  a  man,  irre- 
proachable, honest,  incorruptible,  and  digni- 
fied. Almost  wholly  destitute  of  oratorical 
ability,  he  nevertheless  exerted  a  commanding 
and  powerful  influence  as  a  political  leader  in 
the  State  and  National  councils.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  third  official  term  as  Gover- 
nor, he  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  by  President  Polk, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  war  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  efficient  and  vigorous 
administration  of  that  important  and  respon- 
sible position.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce  he  occupied  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  the  summer  suc- 
ceeding the  close  of  that  administration  sud- 
denly expired  while  on  a  visit  to  Saratoga, 
having  been  found  dead  in  his  chair  at  his  hotel 
firom  an  affection  of  the  heart 

Gov.  Marcy  was  in  all  respects  one  of  na- 
ture's noblemen.  Of  portly  and  commanding 
presence,  dignified  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
"  in  his  bearing  and  deportment  every  inch  a 
king,"  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  grace  the 
Judicial,  senatorial,  ministerial,  and  adminis- 
trative positions  he  was  called  upon  to  fill. 
And  yet  with  all  these  personal  prerogatives,  so 
well  adapted  to  attract  the  respectfhl  regards 
of  men,  he  was  most  unassuming  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  No  man  could  be  more  firm  and 
immovable  in  his  convictions  of  official  duty ; 
and  no  man  could  with  superior  tact  and  grace 
dismiss  disappointed  applicants  for  official  po- 
sitions or  official  favors  without  for  one  mo- 
ment losing  their  personal  friendship  and  re- 
gard. During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  varied 
career  in  the  highest  walks  of  public  life  he 


never  made  an  enemy  or  lost  a  friend.  Hb 
I>erBonal  integrity,  frankness,  and  unreserre 
were  proverbial.  He  never  stopped  U>  cakii- 
late  personal  consequences,  or  to  weigh  the 
efibct  of  his  actions  upon  the  public  mind,  so 
long  as  they  commended  themselves  to  his 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  rectitude.  An 
amusing  Instance  of  this  utter  indifference  and 
intsensibility  to  appearances  will  be  femUiariy 
recalled  by  his  ootemporaries,  in  the  nake  item 
in  his  official  acbounts  as  a  judge,  innocently 
and  unconscious  of  any  unusual  absurdity 
spread  before  the  public  in  the  printed  doctk 
ments  of  the  Legislature,  **  To  memding  mjf 
panialooru^  50  eentt.**  He  saw  in  it  nothing 
beyond  the  fiict  that  while  engaged  on  a  special 
circuit,  in  which  his  expenses  were  to  be 
audited  and  allowed,  his  "  inexpresables**  had 
become  desperately  frayed,  for  the  restoration 
of  which  he  had  actually  disbursed  ttam  his 
uninjured  **  breeches"  pocket  fifty  cents, — and 
"  when  found,  made  a  note  of,"  wholly  oblivi- 
ous of  Mrs.  Grundy  "  or  any  other  man."  Hie 
incident  served  only  as  a  rallying-point  for  his 
friends  in  hUB  political  campaign  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship, and  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  pair  of 
pantaloons  with  an  enormous  patcb  labeled 
•*  Fifty  cents  "— "  Breeches  Marcy  I " 

In  his  prompt  order  for  the  extradition  Of 
two  brothers — ^Irishmen — ^who  had  absconded 
from  England  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  crime, 
and  who,  on  landing  in  America,  enlisted  a 
powerfhl  interest  among  their  adopted  countiy- 
men  in  New  York,  he  sternly  refused  to  listen 
for  a  moment  to  any  considerations  or  repr^ 
sentations  at  variance  with  the  obligations  of 
international  comity,  although  at  the  imnun^ 
hazard  of  his  re-election  as  Chief  Magistrate; 
and  subsequently  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  firmness  in  repressing  tiie  popular  excite- 
ment growing  out  of  the  Canadian  insurrection, 
the  leaders  of  which  had  taken  possession  oi 
Navy  Island. 

His  administration  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  Mexican  war  brought  into  strong 
prominence  his  executive  and  militaiy  talenii 
and  his  independence  of  character.  Rtted  ss 
he  not  unf^uently  was  against  the  &z  caAedta 
views  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  that 
indomitable  warrior — the  stalwart  veteran  of 
Lundy*s  Lane,  Vera  Crus,  Contreras,  Chnnir 
busco,  and  Mexico— was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  superior  prowess  of  his  polished 
pen  and  digest  his  **  hasty  plate  of  soup  "  with 
what  appetite  he  might  In  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, his  total  absence  of  all  oratorical  power 
prevented  him  from  measuring  his  intellectiial 
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strength  with  those  gigantic  gladiators,  Web- 
8ter»  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Briton,  who,  in  those 
palmy  days,  kept  the  field  against  all  comers. 
But  When  as  Judge,  secretary,  governor,  poll- 
tidan,  editor,  or  statesman  he  sat  down  to  his 
desk, ""  thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that 
homed"  flowed  in  compact  and  powerful 
array  from  his  well-stored  and  well-disciplined 
mind;  and  no  man  might  safely  venture  to 
dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  victory  on  this 
his  chosen  battle-fields  His  diplomatic  dis- 
patches while  at  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment were  among  the  most  masterly  specimens 
of  that  difficult  art 

In  his  social  relations,  while  unbending  as 
he  frequently  loved  to  do  from  the  severer  toils 
of  statesmanship,  no  man  was  more  attractive, 
genial,  and  delightful.  While  regalhig  his  nos- 
trils with  his  favorite  maccoboy,  and  indulging 
in  his  dearly  loved  game  of  whist  with  a  few 
cherished  and  familiar  friends,  he  gave  a  loose 
rein  to  the  exuberant  play  of  his  cultivated  im- 
agination and  richly  stored  intellect ;  and  none 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  participate  in 
these  Attic  banquets  can  ever  forget  tlie  charm 
of  his  conversation,  the  bxilliancy  of  his  rep- 
artees, and  the  attractions  of  his  manner. 

But  it  was  in  his  annual  addresses  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
display  the  ftillest  measure  of  his  intellectual 
stores.  From  the  rich  treasures  of  ancient  and 
modem  lore  he  drew  forth  and  arrayed  in 


all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  highest  elo- 
quence their  varied  lessons  of  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth ;  and  as  the  rich  and  sustained 
music  of  his  illustrations,  exhortations,^ and 
counsels  rolled  over  his  crowded  and  breath- 
less audiences,  men  **  took  no  note  of  time," 
and  youth,  beauty,  and  fashion  forgot  for  an 
hour  their  supremacy  in  the  greater  might  of 
intellectual  power! 

In  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  usefulness,  and 
strength — ^**  witli  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him"— in  the  maturity  of  his  brilliant 
faculties,  crowned  with  honors  and  dignities 
and  fr«sh  from  the  reins  of  empire,  in  frill  view 
of  still  higher  laurels  and  yet  niore  extended 
fame,  this  great  and  good  man — the  clear-head- 
ed, cool,  and  sagacious  statesman,  the  upright 
and  learned  Judge — the  able  senator — the  suc- 
cessftil  war  minister— the  consummate  diploma- 
tist, was  with  fearfril  suddenness  summoned 
from  among  us.  Hid  biography  remains  as  yet 
unwritten.  Eminently  worthy  will  it  be,  when 
given  to  the  world,  to  grace  the  annals  of  the 
Empire  State — eminently  wortliy  to  occupy  a 
niche  in  the  pillared  gallery  of  her  favorite  and 
distinguished  sons,  next  to  those  of  Hamilton, 
Tompkins,  Clinton,  and  *  Van  Buren.  Like 
theirs,  will  the  memory  of  his  greatness  and 
his  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  long  be 
cherished  and  transmitted  down  the  file  of  the 
ages,  as  the  worthy  representatives  of  the 
earlier  and  nobler  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
I  and  the  Republic  1 
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PrmB-TATTEB  OD  the  carpet 

Comes  the  soand  of  tiny  feet. 
And  the  blending  of  their  footfidlB 

Makes  a  mdodjr  complete. 
I  can  hear  It  in  the  Bonllght, 

Then  It  teems  a  carol  gay ; 
And  they  enter  with  the  moonbeans, 

Bat  their  joyous  foiry  lay 
ChaDges  to  a  soothing  noctum. 

As  the  night  snooeeds  the  day. 

Other  people  can  not  hear  them. 

It  Is  granted  me  alone 
To  discern  a  preelons  presence 

In  each  timid  tripping  tone. 
Some  hsTe  listened ;  but  my  wee  ones 

Shrink  from  strangers.    So,  yoa  see, 
Ontside  ears  have  never  hoard  them ; 

They  bnt  oome  to  comfort  me. 
I  alone  may  know  my  daiiings 

By  their  foototeps'  melody. 


One  was  taken  while  he  atadiod 

How  alone  to  cross  the  room ; 
And  I  hear  his  timid  stepping 

Out  into  the  midnight  gloom. 
No^  he  totters  1   Insecarely 

Dimpled  feet  hare  touched  the  floo« , 
And  he  foils,  bat  angel  brothers 

Lift  him,  as  in  days  before ; 
And  again  he  ventares  forward. 

Pit-pat  1  pit-pat  1  o*er  and  o*er. 

So  I  recognize  each  stepping ; 

And  though  dear  ones  all  have  flown 
From  beyond  my  longing  vision, 

I  am  never  quite  alone. 
Old  and  deaf  to  earthly  soundings, 

I  can  yet  discern  a  etraln 
Keener  hearings ne*er  discover; 

All  their  listening  is  vain  1 
And  I  know  by  every  fbotlUl 

Sarthly  loss  is  heavenly  gain* 
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OW^  TAKEN  AND  THE  OTHER  LEFT. 

BT  ALEX.  L.  BEDDSK. 


I  NEVER  see  two  men  wrestling  playfully 
together  but  it  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  took  place  under  my  eyes  while  I  was 
In  the  army  in  1864 

Our  regiment,  which  was  a  cavalry  one,  had 
been  in  quarters  for  more  than  two  weeks ;  and 
our  men  were  beginniug  to  wish  for  some  more 
exciting  occupation  than  picking  the  worms 
firom  their  "hard  tack"  at  meal  times^  and 
playing  with  their  horses  in  the  intervals. 

One  bright,  fh^sh  morning,  Just  after  early 
rations,  the  bugle  rang  put  shrill  and  merrily, 
"  Boots  and  Saddle  I "  and  it  made  the  hearts 
of  most  of  us  leap  with  Joy  to  think,  we  were 
going  to  the  front  again  after  being  such  a  long 
dull  time  in  quarters. 

We  were  soon  filing  out  of  camp  at  a  cheery 
but  somewhat  Jerky  trot;  and  when  wo  got 
forward  on  the  road  to  Dabney's  Mills,  the 
jerkiness  of  our  trot  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, though  we  went  on  at  a  pretty  good 
pace  considering  the  fact  that  we  were  going 
over  one  of  Old  Virginia's  "  corduroy  **  roads. 
They  are  made  by  simply  leveling  the  ground 
and  laying  down  poles  and  saplings  from  three 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  certainly 
are  the  roughest  roads  to  travel  that  ever  were 
invented  either  in  city  or  country.  I  have 
seen  horses  fall  on  them,  and  break  both  fore- 
legs. A  good  horse  will  not  average  three 
miles  an  hour  over  one  of  these  roads.  We 
traveled  some  twenty  miles  before  reaching 
tho  Mills,  which  were  very  near  what  was 
at  that  time  the  "Front"  They  were  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  I  think,  and  tiiey  were  then  being  used 
as  a  hospital  for  our  wounded. 

After  halting  at  the  Mills  for  an  hour  or  so, 
we  continue  on  our  way  to  the  fh>nt ;  and  in 
a  short  time  we  came  in  sight  of  our  inner 
line  of  breastworks.  There  we  found  every- 
thing quiet,  except  when  an  occasional  shot 
was  given  by  us  and  returned  by  the  Johnnies 
— '**  Just  by  way  of  keeping  each  other  awake" 
— as  we  used  to  term  this  pretty  little  pastime. 

No  second  halt  was  sounded  until  we  came 
to  the  outer  line  of  our  works,  when  the  bugle 
again  rang  out  a  sharp,  clear,  decisive  peal, 
and  the  order  came  to  dismount,  feed  the 
horses,  and  take  our  own  rations. 

Some  New  York  regiments  were  encamped 
along  this  outer  line;  but  the  one  at  whose 
headquarters  we  stopped  was  the  — ^th  Mich- 


igan. They  were  all  fine,  tall  fi^llows,  full  of 
life  and  fan,  and  continually  playing  all  sorti 
of  tricks  on  one  another. 

One  of  the  men  in  our  cavalry  squadron,  by 
name  Tim  Sanders,  a  Eentuckian  by  birth, 
ofifered  to  wrestle  with  any  of  the  Michigan 
boys  for  a  chaw  of  tobacca  The  offer  was 
speedily  accepted  by  a  young  Michigander 
whom  his  comrades  call^  George.  Geoi)ge 
was  a  tall,  muscular  young  fellow,  about  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  long,  sandy,  straight 
hair  and  heavy  yellow  mustache,  evidently 
one  of  the  crack  men  of  his  regiment  and  the 
life  of  the  little  group  around  him,  laughii^ 
and  Joking  and~I  must  confess  it — swearing 
with  everybody  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred 
yards  around  him.  Our  champion,  George, 
was  also  a  tall,  sturdy  young  sinner,  some  six 
feet,  or  nearly  so,  in  height,  but  he  had  black 
hair  and  sparkling  black  eyes;  he  was,  how- 
ever, equally  as  sprightly  and  full  of  sport  aa 
his  opponent,  and  was  also  a  great  fiivorita 
with  his  fellow-soldiers. 

The  terms  of  the  match  were  easily  settled, 
being  these :  that  neither  man  was  to  "  kidc 
shins,"  and  that  they  were  to  wrestle  "side 
holds."  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  follow- 
ing was  the  conversation  that  prefaced  it : 

"  I  say,  chum,"  said  Geoige,  "  Til  bet  yon 
a  chaw  of  tobacco  that  I  kin  throw  yon  every 
thne." 

'Til  bet  you  two  chaws  you  can't,"  said 
Tim. 

"Well,"  said  George,  deprecatingly,  "I 
haint  got  but  one  chaw  left  out  of  the  two 
plugs  that  I  had  last— weeks  ago." 

"  Well,"  responded  Michigan,  "Til  try  yoa 
for  one  chaw,  then,  Just  for  tlie  fUn  of  the 
thing." 

Then  turning  to  one  of  hia  oomrades,  he 
added, 

"  Say,  Jack,  hold  the  stakes,  will  you  ?  till 
we  git  through ;  and  don't  chaw  more'n  half 

of  it  up,  *nuther.    If  you  do,  by FU  throw 

you  afterward  for  *nuthin ! " 

"  I  say,  Tim,"  responded  Jack,  who  was  un- 
concernedly sprawling  at  full  length  on  the 
grass,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the 
threat  contained  ui  his  friend's  last  sentence, 
"  I  say,  Tim,  if  you  win  the  stakes  Til  go  two 
more  chaws  agin  you ;  and  then  we'll  have  a 
spell  at  it  I " 

The  men  of  our  squadron  and  the  Michigaii 
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regiment  had  formed  a  circle  around  the  con- 
testants, some  leaning  against  their  horses, 
and  some  stretched  on  the  ground  on  their 
blankets ;  and  a  continual  stream  of  bantering 
words  was  kept  briskly  flowing.  Some  of 
them  bet  pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  issue — the 
odds  being  in  &Yor  of  the  young  Michigander. 
Belts  and  coats  were  thrown  off,  George  saying, 
"  Fm  hard  up  for  tobacco,  and  toy  Jingo  m  try 
hard  to  win  them  two  chaws;"  and  the  two 
went  at  it  in  a  lively  and  really  good  style; 
and  for  about  ten  minutes  neither  seemed  to 
get  the  better  of  the  other. 

Suddenly,  while  every  face  wore  a  careless 
simle— while  upon  every  tongue  a  bantering 
word  still  lingered, — ^there  came  right  into  our 
midst  a  solid  shot.  It  struck  nothing  but  the 
poor  fellow  from  Michigan.  Him  it  hit  &ir  at 
the  waist,  tearing  him  completely  in  two,  while 
the  loud  laugh  was  yet  bubbling  up  from  his 
throat— the  light  of  anticipated  triumph  still 
in  his  eye,  and  the  flush  of  confldent  success 
upon  his  cheek. 

The  two  men,  so  fhll  of  life  and  health  before, 
suddenly  stood  transflxed  as  if  by  a  thunder- 
bolt Then  one  of  them  reeled  and  fell  to  the 
ground  a  sanguine  mass  of  riven  flesh  and 


bulging  entrails,  while  the  other,  who  received 
the  frill  wind  of  the  shot,  though  otherwise 
untouched  by  it,  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
petrified,  his  hair  rising  up  straight  upon  his 
head,  his  eyes  wide  open  in  a  hideous  maniac 
stare,  his  whole  ihce  convulsed  by  a  terrible 
and  idiotic  smile.  Then  with  a  loud,  unnatu- 
ral laugh,  made  doubly  horrible  to  us  by  the 
sight  of  the  mutilated  body  lying  before  him, 
he  fell  prone  to  the  ground.  When,  after  a 
long  time,  by  the  aid  of  whisky  and  cold 
water,  he  was  brought  back  to  life,  he  was  a 
raving  lunatic,  the  concussion  of  the  shot 
being  of  such  force  as  to  bereave  him  entirely 
of  reason.  The  poor  fellow  who  was  struck 
never  spoke  a  word  or  made  a  sign  afterward, 
though  he  survived  in  an  unconscious  state 
about  three  hours  after  he  was  taken  back  to 
the  hospital.  Our  man  never  recovered  his 
reason  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

We  had  all  of  us  been  used  to  seeing  death 
in  every  shape,  but  the  whiteness  of  sudden 
fear  fell  upon  many  a  face  in  that'  group  of 
soldiers  as  the  terrible  messenger  of  death  clave 
a  passage  through  us,  and  passing  by  every- 
thing else  went  to  its  destination  as  unerringly 
as  if  sent  by  some  invisible  marksman. 
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THERE  is  nothmg  on  earth  more  difficult 
than  to  draw  truthful,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfactory  and  interesting,  pen-pictures 
of  one's  personal  friends.  To  depict  virtues 
without  flattery,  to  touch  upon  faults  without 
offense,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  Miss  Anthony  are  personal  friends  of 
the  writer,  and  to  her  the  dearest  and  best  of 
the  sex  they  have  striven  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully to  benefit. 

ELIZABETH  CADT  6TANTOK. 

Tills  woman  is  a  stumbling-block  and  rock 
of  offense  to  many  of  the  opponents  not  only 
of  Woman's  Suffrage,  but  of  women's  rights 
in  general.  Certainly  she  fails  to  fill  their 
idea  of  a  *^  strong-minded  woman,''  which  is 
a  being  deficient  in  all  the  gentler  and  more 
tender  qualities  of  her  sex.  The  fiict  is,  Mrs. 
Stanton  has  that  rare  mixture  of  masculine 
and  feminine  traits  which  when  possessed  by 
a  man  is  called  genius  I  but  which  in  a  wo- 
man is  not  apt  to  be  dignified  by  the  critics 
with  so  complimentary  a  name. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  Mrs.  Stanton,"  said 


a  hard-beaded,  hard-hearted  man  of  the  world 
not  long  since,  who  boasts  that  his  wife  is 
quite  as  much  his  property  as  the  horse,  dog, 
or  establishment  he  had  bought  with  an  inher- 
ited fortune.  "  A  woman  who  will  go  roaring 
round  the  country  in  the  style  she  does,  can 
not  be  poeseesed  of  the  least  womanliness  or 
love  for  her  children.  She  has  children,  I 
hear?" 

**  Yes,  »r,  MMn  of  them,"  we  replied  proudly, 
and  with  a  little  sniffing  of  the  air,  which  in  a 
fanner's  horse  would  be  called  **  fractious." 

"  What  kind  of  children  are  they  ?  " 

**  They  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
yours,"  was  the  rather  curt  reply. 

"I  have  a  genuine  horror,"  he  continued, 
"  of  females  who  are  not  domestic.  My  idea 
of  a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  is  a  pleasant 
face,  a  bright  eye,  a  graceful  figure  with  a 
good  sized  waist,  arrayed  in  clean,  well-fitting 
calico  set  off  by  spotless  linen — with  a  bro(]^i 
in  her  hands."  ■ 

Por  the  edification  of  this  man,  and  that  of 
the  world  at  large,  allow  me  to  say  that  Mrs. 
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Stanton  has  a  pleasant  face,  a  good  figure,  a 
sizable  waist  —  sometimes  wears  calico,  with 
the  immaculate  adornments  he  has  a  liking 
for,  and  is  said  to  be  as  thorough  and  system- 
atic a  "  sweepist "  as  she  is  "  talkist" 

Let  us  imagine  an  old  fogy  of  the  most  fossil- 
ized sort  being  persuaded  to  listen  to  one  of 
this  lady^s  lectures.  He  walks  into  the  hall, 
under  protest  of  course,  and  is  fully  prepared 
to  be  disgusted  and  repelled  by  a  bony,  hard- 
featured,  defiant  woman  whose  every  look  will 
be  a  tbiiist,  and  every  word  and  gesture  an 
offense  to  his  ideal  of  what  is  ladylike  and 
becoming.  As  he  sits  awaiting  with  prophetic 
dread  the  entrance  of  this  virago,  behold, a 
plump  rosy  woman,  apparently  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  comes  with  gentle  dignity  to  the 
front  of  the  platform ;  a  woman  whose  eyery 
look  and  gesture  proclaims  her  "  to  the  manner 
born  " — whose  natural  pride  in  the  good  blood 
she  bears  in  her  veins  gives  her  a  dignity  and 
queenly  presence  that  many  a  taller  woman 
might  envy;  a  lady  with  handsome,  round, 
regular  features,  a  winning  smile,  and  a  beau- 
tifully-shaped head  crowned  with  curls  of 
snowy  white ;  nothing  about  her  but  her  ear- 
nest, steady,  keen  eyes  to  show  that  she  is  strong- 
minded.  Our  fossil  is  first  amazed — next  be- 
wildered— then  fascinated — then  convinced— 
not  exactly  of  the  doctrine  of  woman^s  suf- 
frage, perhaps — but  at  any  rate  that  a  woman 
to  be  an  advocate  of  that  doctrine  need 
neither  be  a  fright  nor  a  fUry. 

Intellectually,  Mrs.  Stanton  is  sharp  and  clear, 
cutting  with  Alexandrian- sword  through  the 
hard  knots  of  argument  that  many  men  waste 
so  much  time  and  patience  in  untsring.  But 
the  sharpness  does  not  in  the  least  infect  her 
manner,  that  is  rounded,  and  softened,  and 
polished  to  a  degree  rare  even  among  women 
who  are  acknowledged  **  rdrus  du  wianr  Al- 
though her  mind  is  what  is  generally  called 
masculine,  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  mannish 
about  her ;  in  her  speech,  gestures,  general  ap- 
pearance, and  dress  she  is  only  pure  womanly. 
She  is  what  we  might  imagine  one  of  the  old 
Roman  matrons  to  be — Cornelia,  for  instance. 

About  her  lecturing  there  is  a  sure  magnet- 
ism ;  she  takes  captive  her  audience,  not  by  her 
reasoning  and  dignified  speech  alone,  though 
both  are  rare,  but  by  her  actual  presence  as 
well,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  would  doubt- 
less possess  the  lawyer-like  power  of  convinc- 
ing an  audience  of  what  she  was  not  entirely 
convinced  herself. 

Mrs.  Stanton  is  a  natural  diplomat,  and  as 
President  of  this  Republic  she  would  never 


fail  for  want  of  executive  and  manipolatiBg 
power. 

Socially,  this  lady  ia  even  more  pleasing  than 
on  the  platfoim.  Her  lively  sallies,  riiarpened 
by  a  wit  that  flickers  like  heat  lightning 
through  her  conversation,  making  4t  brilliant 
without  being  scorching,  have  made  converts  to 
the  cause  of  woman's  sufihige  from  among  a 
social  class  which  its  sterner  and  more  rigid 
advocates  could  never  reach.  As  she  informed 
a  recent  audience,  she  has  been  married  th|ity 
years,  during  which  her  quiver  has  been  grad- 
ually filled  with  fine  sons  and  daughters,  lb 
be  a  mother  of  sons,  is  a  blessing  to  a  strong- 
minded  woman.  It  naturally  modifies  her 
Judgment  of  a  sex  to  which  her  theories  place 
her  in  an  antagonistic  position.  It  has  had 
this  effect  upon  Mrs.  Stanton  by  her  own  con- 
fession. 

There  has  been  considerable  fault  found  with 
this  lady's  management  of  her  children.  Her 
boys  were  allowed  to  jump,  and  shont,  cUmb 
fences  and  trees,  tear  their  clothes,  stub  tiicnr 
toes,  and  bark  their  shins,  without  the  least  r^ 
proof  fh>m  their  mother.  The  girls  were  actu- 
ally driven  out  to  walk  and  run,  and  were  even 
allowed  the  privilege  of  jumping  and  climUog 
fences  with  their  brothers.  It  is  said  that  a 
New  York  landlord,  whose  house  the  Stantons 
occupied  for  some  time,  determined  on  several 
occasions  to  invite  Mrs.  Stonton  to  find  other 
premises.  It  was  extremely  aggravating,  when 
he  called,  to  see  the  boys  coming  down  stain, 
one  after  another,  astride  the  banisters,  and  to 
hear  the  girls  on  the  second  floor  executing  a 
double  shuffle,  while  the  glasses  on  the  elabo- 
rate chandeliers  shook  and  rattled  in  apparent 
sympathy. 

"I  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass,"  he 
would  say  to  himself;  '*  this  family  must  find 
other  quarters.  But,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  Just  then  Mrs.  Stanton  would  come  in  smiling, 
and  extend  her  plump  little  hand,  comment 
upon  the  day,  the  general  news,  and  make  her- 
self BO  agreeable,  that  upon  my  honor  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  say  a  word.  Sometimes  slie  would 
remark,  when  a  bang  and  a  whoop  somewhat 
more  startling  than  the  preceding  noises  would 
issue  from  the  stair-way  or  room  above,  *  What 
a  noise  those  children  are  making  I  but  they 

do  take  so  much  comfort,  Mr. .'    What 

w\M  a  man  do  under  such  circumstances? 
She  made  me  respect  her,  for  I  knew  that 
those  children  were  not  instructed  to  deceire 
me.  There  was  no  slinking  into  comers  be- 
cause the  landlord  had  called." 

Mrs.  Stanton's  writings  are  characterized  by 
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the  same  logical  force  and  clearness,  the  same 
etprUy  and  the  same  choice  and  dignified  die- 
tkw.  As  editor  of  the  Bevdutiaii^  she  has  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  over  public  opinion,  the 
spicy  little  sheet  haying  created  no  little  con- 
ttemationr  in  the  camp  of  the  ultra-coneerya- 
tlres. 

There  may  be  a  little  too  much  of  the  *'  gay 
Greek"  in  the  reckless  way  in  which  she  over- 
rides all  criticism,  and  insists  upon  woman's 
right  to  do  whatever  she  pleases,  eyen  to  vio- 
lating tiie  rules  of  grammar,  because  she  had 
no  hand  in  making  them ;  but  if  she  is  a  little 
excessive  in  her  claims,  her  manner  of  making 
them  is  so  sparkling  and  graceful  that  she  will 
be  readily  forgiven.  There  is  a  slight  incon- 
sistenoy  about  her  in  one  respect,  as  there  is 
indeed  about  most  persons.  With  all  her  pro- 
fessed irreverence  for  prerogatives,  she  is  not 
endrely  democratic,  the  most  hateful  of  aris- 
tocracies to  her  being  that  of  sex. 

As  a  wife,  Mrs.  Stanton,  like  another  wife 
to  whom  reference  is  often  made,  is  above 
suspicion,  although  her  advocacy  of  the  right 
of  uncongenial  married  partners  to  divorce 
has  caused  the  unjust  aspersion  that  she  is 
a  ftee  lover.  Indeed,  that  term  is  becoming 
exceedingly  comprehensive  nowadays,  and 
would  include,  according  to  many,  all  women 
who  claim  in  any  degree  the  right  of  self-pro- 
tection from  abusive  husbands.  On  this  sub- 
ject ^Irs.  Stanton  is  more  than  eloquent  It  is 
aafe  to  predicate  that  the  remainder  of  her  days 
will  be  more  blessed,  if  possible,  than  those  that 
have  preceded  them,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
sacredness  of  her  fhture  work.  She  sees  with 
that  accurate,  straightforward,  far-seeing  vision 
which  has  al;^'ays  characterized  her  judgment, 
that  the  political  rights  of  her  sex  are  almost 
won.  She  has  piloted  the  bark  of  woman's 
snffirage  into  calm  and  easy  sailing,  and  can 
now  intrust  the  helm  to  the  hands  and  brains 
she  has  so  successfhlly  educated,  while  she 
seeks  this  new  avenue  of  labor^the  education 
of  wives,  and  the  alteration  of  our  divorce 
laws. 

Mrs.  Stanton  is  as  resolute  and  independent 
as  she  is  brilliant  and  logical  When  asked  on 
one  occasion  by  a  person  whose  conscience 
was  in  rather  a  fussy  condition,  how  she  could 
consent  to  receive  money  from  George  Francis 
Train  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  BffWh 
httiony  she  replied:  "  Mr.  Train,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  much  purer  than  many  men  who  abuse 
bun.  He  may  be  fanatical  in  some  respects, 
but  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  an  honest  man. 
Btni,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.    If  the 


Prince  of  Darkness  himself  should  come  to 
me  and  say,  *  Mrs.  Stanton,  here  is  money 
which  you  may  devote,  if  you  please,  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  woman,'  I  should  say, 
•  Devil,  I  thank  you.' " 

As  a  mother,  Mrs.  Stanton  is  wise,  thought 
ful,  and  loving,  and  is  like  Solomon's  wise  wo- 
man in  looking  to  the  ways  of  her  household. 
Whether  she  knows  how  to  darn  stockings, 
that  most  highly  lauded  and  strictly  exacted 
of  feminine  accomplishments,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  left  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
reader,  for  concerning  this  point  the  writer  is 
not  informed.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Rip,  **  Here's  to  her  health,  and  her  fiimily's  I 
May  they  live  long,  and  prosper ! ' " 

8UBAK  B.  ANTHONY. 

Some  one  lately  made  the  remark  that  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  the  other  half  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton. This  is  true,  and  not  true.  True,  inas- 
much as  these  women  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  supplement  each  other ;  not  true,  in- 
asmuch as  either  of  them  has  quite  enough  of 
individuality  to  stand  alone.  To  those  who 
have  not  seen  Susan,  let  us  venture  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  often-wounded  and  well-scarred 
but  invincible  veteran  in  the  cause  of  her  own 
sex.  It  has  been  said  of  her  by  some  that  she 
is  unwomanly,  and  that  her  aggressiveness  in 
the  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  life  pro- 
ceeds from  a  naturally  belligerent  taste.  Those 
who  know  the  dear  woman  best  will  indig- 
nantly scout  the  accusation.  She  has,  as  it 
were,  adopted  all  womanhood  as  her  child,  and 
fights  for  it  as  naturally  and  unselfishly  as  tho 
lioness  fights  for  her  young.  Tliere  is  not  a 
selfish  fiber  in  Susan's  body,  nor  a  selfish 
thought  in  her  heart  Her  devotion  is  as  en- 
tire and  as  oblivious  of  all  personal  reward  ae 
that  of  any  human  being  who  ever  lived. 

You  who  are  sitting  by  my  side  in  the  leo- 
ture-room,  tell  me  that  you  have  never  seen 
her.  Well,  then,  here  she  comes  —  this  wo- 
man with  the  earnest  business  face,  peering  un- 
pretentiously but  eagerly  through  her  eye- 
glasses, as  if  in  search  of  the  one  jewel  it  has 
been  the  object  of  her  life  to  find,  namely,  jus- 
tice and  equal  rights  with  men  for  her  own 
sex.  You  notice  that  though  the  smooth 
bands  of  brown  hair  on  each  side  of  her  face 
are  as  yet  unfrosted,  there  are  lines  of  care  and 
suffering  there.  These,  my  friend,  are  her 
scars,  more  honorable  to  her  than  the  smooth- 
est, rosiest  cheek  and  whitest  brow  to  its  pos- 
sessor. You  notice,  too,  that  she  is  plainly,  al- 
most negligently,  dressed ;  that  she  affects  no 
particular  amenities  of  manner ;  that  she  is  di- 
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rect,  straightforward,  downright  in  all  she  does 
or  says.  She  plunges  into  her  subject  with 
quaint,  unstudied  earnestness.  Even  her  wit 
— and  she  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  that 
quality,  though  genuine  and  of  the  first  water 
— is  not  polished  and  rich  like  that  of  Mrs 
Stanton,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  surprise 
even  to  herself.  And  yet  your  laughter,  when 
you  shall  respond  to  it,  will  seem  to  come  from 
a  deeper,  heartier  source  than  that  which  you 
accord  to  her  more  brilliant  coadjutor.  It  is 
as  though  you  had  suddenly-  come  upon  a  val- 
uable diamond  in  the  rough,  and  you  feel  it  to 
he  the  more  real  from  that  very  fact. 

Susan's  earnestness  and  impetuosity  some- 
times make  her  blind,  but  never  squint-eyed. 
She  may  not  see  but  one  point  at  a  time  in  her 
excess  of  zeal,  but  she  always  sees  it  straight 
Hers  is  not  one  of  those  clear  heads  that  can 
arrange  and  plan  a  complicated  scheme  with- 
out confusion  to  itself;  in  keeping  many  irons 
in  the  fire  she  would  get  burnt  occasionally. 
But  this  would  not  prevent  her  keeping  them 
in  still.  She  will  cany  her  point  by  sheer  dint 
of  a  perseverance  that  is  indomitable.  Should 
she  become  badly  scorched  in  any  enterprise, 
she  will  show  the  fester  alike  to  friend  and 
enemy,  and  say, "  I  got  that  by  such  a  perform- 
ance.   I  shall  try  another  plan.** 

Tlie  expression  of  TroUope's  old  brickmaker, 
**  Its  dogged  that  does  it,**  was  never  more  ap- 
plicable to  any  one  than  to  her. 

As  you  sit  here  watchhig  her  really  hand- 
some face,  you  will  see  how  she  has  resolutely 
seared  herself  to  this  very  doggedness  of  pur- 
pose. If  you  are  a  physiognomist  you  will 
observe  that  that  face  is  not  indicative  of  a 
heart  naturally  indifferent  to  love  and  sympa- 
thy. There  is  suppressed  yearning  in  it — that 
heart  has  felt  all  woman's  craving  for  the  tender 
things  of  life— and  there  has  been  a  remorseless 
hand  laid  upon  it — crushing  it  down — a  hand 
that  said,  "In  order  that  I  may  work,  you 
must  cease  to  plead." 

The  German  woman,  who  after  looking  round 
at  all  the  women's  faces  in  the  car  she  was 
leaving,  to  find  a  safe  temporary  nurse  for 
her  baby,  proved  herself  a  good  judge  of  char- 
acter when  she  chose  Susan  for  that  office. 
Susan  has  probably  not  a  "gift"  toward  babies. 
It  is  scarc(?]y  possible  to  imagine  that  she  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  baby-talk  in  her  life.  It 
would  not  even  seem  that  in  her  theory  of  the 
universe  they  form  at  all  an  important  part 
But  this  has  grown  out  of  her  entire  devotion 
to  one  idea.  There  are  infinite  possibilities  of 
motherhood  in  Susan's  foce— i[>os8ibilities  that 


indeed  have  become  facts  since,  as  before  re- 
marked, she  has  adopted  as  her  child  the  wo- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Susan  has  been  called  an  egotist  If  to  know 
that  she  is  the  hardest- working  woman  in  the 
cause  for  twenty  years,  and  to  say* so  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  the  minds  of  her  supiner 
sisters  be  a  proof  of  egotism,  so  be  it  It  will 
little  reck  to  Susan  what  you  call  her,  so  long 
as  she  is  able  to  reap  any  fruit  of  her  labor,  or 
even  see  promise  of  harvest 

But  our  idea  of  egotism  is  something  vastly 
different  from  the  simple  self-abnegating  zeal 
vrith  which  this  woman  uses  herself  as  an  in- 
strument toward  the  .accomplishment  of  the 
cause  to  which  she  is  devoted  The  ubiquity 
of  Susan  is  proverbial  Wherever  anything  is 
to  be  done  for  women,  there  is  she  in  the  midst 
of  them,  inspiring  them  with  new  courage,  ap- 
plying the  wholesome  lash  of  reproof  if  neces- 
sary, and  setting  things  generally  in  running 
order.  You  want  to  see  her  on  business — go 
to  her  office  in  the  Bevolution  building.  She 
was  here  yesterday;  to-day  she  has  gone  to 
Boston,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  even,  to  attend  a 
convention  of  some  kind. 

You  never  would  suppose,  you  say,  that  we 
women  could  endure  so  much.  She  is  seldom 
so  wicked  as  to  be  fatigiied  or  have  a  headache 
or  nerves  like  other  women.  Oh,  no ;  she  has 
no  time  for  such  nonsense.  Her  heaven  is  not 
one  of  rest,  but  of  activity,  to  the  verge  of  what 
would  be  distraction  to  most  women. 

In  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  one  sex,  is 
she  unjust  to  the  other? 

Perhaps  so.  It  would  be  rather  remarkable 
if  she  were  not  She  has  been  snubbed,  abused, 
hooted  at,  ridiculed  by  the  sex  that  profe 


to  hold  all  womanhood  in  honor.  We  think 
that  she  has  a  strong  element  of  justice  in  her 
nature,  and  is  able  not  only  to  see  but  to  give 
credit  to  any  generosity  she  may  have  ex- 
perienced at  men's  hands. 

Susan's  worst  enemies,  it  Is  painfril  to  say,  an 
women.  There  are  one  or  more  who,  belieT- 
ing  that  slander  would  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, viz.,  the  detlironcmcnt  in  public  estima- 
tion of  this  noble  woman,  haA^e  been  unscru- 
pulous in  their  defamations.  But,  thank  God, 
they  have  utterly  failed,  and  have  brought 
down  upon  their  own  heads  the  disgrace  they 
planned  for  hers.  There  is  nothing  more  char- 
acteristic of  Susan,  qothing  that  shows  in  a 
more  amusing  light  her  utter  inconsequence  as 
to  side  issues,  when  an  object  is  to  be  gained, 
than  the  headlong  way  in  which  she  manages 
finances.    If  money  is  needed,  money  must  be 
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raised  somehow,  and  whoever  gives  it  is  her 
imgel  for  the  nonce.  Though  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthony  work  well  in  harness,  there 
is  little  similarity  between  them.  Both  are 
earnest  workers  for  one  cause  it  la  true,  but 
their  modes  are  different 

Mrs.  Stanton  fieeks  the  goal  with  calm  and 
stately  steps,  in  which  there  is  a  cheerfhl  alac- 
rity, which  does  not  prevent  her  from  pluck- 
ing a  flower  here  and  there  by  the  roadside ; 
while  Susan,  her  eye  on  the  distance,  pauses 
not  by  the  way,  but  plunges  on  regardless  of 
briers  or  roses.  For  long  weary  years  this  glo- 
rious woman  has  fought  the  good  fight  of  wo- 
man's enlhmchisement,  and  to  her,  more  than 
to  any  other,  or  all  others,  is  present  success 
attributable.  She  fought  for  higher  wages  for 
women,  contended  that  for  work  performed  as 
well,  they  should  receive  equal  pay  with  men. 
She  has  done  more  than  any  or  all  others  to 
secure  to  women  honorable  and  lucrative 
positions  in  printing  and  editorial  offices,  and 
as  ^pe-setters,  proof-readers,  and  reporters. 
Susan  cleared  the  track  for  a  woman's  rights 
newspaper,  and  after  torture  and  abuse  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  dozen  ordinary  women,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  it ;  and  now,  to  promote 


its  success,  she  has  proved  the  unselfishness 
of  her  nature  by  resigning  it  to  others,  whom 
she  knows  possess  the  necessary  means  to  make 
it  a  paying  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive Journal 

Susan  never  was  called  a  poetess,  and  yet 
there  is  both  poetiy  and  pathos  embodied  in 
her  good-bye  to  the  Eewlutum.  "  I  feel,"  said 
she, "  as  a  fond  mother  must  after  having  bound 
out  a  pet  child  she  was  unable  to  support.'' 

Was  there  anything  ever  written  in  the 
English  language  equal  to  this  in  power  and 
aptness  of  expression?  The  Bevolutum  was 
Susan's  baby — as  dear  to  the  precious  old 
maid  as  was  ever  infhnt  cherub  to  the  heart 
of  its  mother.  She  has  bound  out  her  darling. 
€k>d  grant  that  both  mother  and  child  may  do 
well  t 

The  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Rebels  and  foes  may  snatch  at  her  crown,  but 
her  points  of  character,  her  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, her  wonderful  devotion  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  womanhood,  will  keep  the  diadem 
secure ;  and  to  her  in  coming  ages  will  be  as- 
cribed the  words — 

woman's  dbltverbb. 
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AFTER  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  I  learned 
that  the  apartment  had  be^n  hired  by  an 
artist,  a  young  man  of  slight  figure  and  quiet, 
gentiemanly  appearance  whom  I  had  encoun- 
tered once  or  twice  on  the  stairs,  and  whom  I 
made  it  in  my  way  to  visit  soon  afterward.  I 
can  recall  now  the  interest  his  &ce  awakened 
in  me,  that  pale  face,  witli  its  high,  broad  fore- 
head and  dark,  thoughtfhl  ^es,  and  that  ha- 
bitnal  expression  of  sadness,  as  if  some  old 
^ef  had  cast  its  shadow  over  a  whole  life- 
time. 

This  young  man  and  myself  soon  became  ^t 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  our  years, 
and  in  reviewing  the  circumstance  of  our 
fiiendship  I  can  not  tell  what  feature  in  his 
character  most  merited  my  regard ;  whether 
his  piety  and  moral  worth,  or  his  mental  cul- 
ture and  depth  of  thought  beyond  his  years,  or 
his  lively  fancy,  engagifig  manners,  and  child- 
like simplicity  of  heart  But  with  all  these  es- 
thnable  qualities,  and  with  ability  in  his  voca- 
tion the  artist  was  guilty  of  a  perpetual  sin 


against  society— he  was.  poor.  Now  I  have 
enemies  who  may  be  base  enough  to  attempt 
to  ruin  my  character  by  asserting  that  I  felt 
more  interest  in  this  young  man  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  and  they  may  pelt  my  conduct 
with  such  abstractions  as  "sympathy,"  ** be- 
nevolence," and  the  like  rubbish,  and  accuse 
me  of  quoting  the  maudlin  line 

A  man^fl  a  man  for  a'  that,** 
thus  seeking  to  place  my  views  in  antagonism 
with  time-honored,  world-wide  doctrine ;  but  I 
warn  all  such  to  beware  how  they  render 
themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  slander. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.,  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  artist's  room,  and  when  I  saw  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  wrought,  and  the 
cheery,  hopeful  spirit  he  manifested,  I  could 
but  respect  him.  Sometimes  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  but  a  few  months,  would 
come  tripping  up  the  stairs  and  open  the  door 
softly,  and  then  his  countenance  would  light 
up,  as  if  she  brought  sunshine  on  her  innocent, 
girlish  fSwe,  and  long  after  I  had  witiidrawn  I 
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coald  hear  her  meny,  chirping  voice  filling 
that  dim  chamber  with  gladness. 

There  was  one  thing  ttiat  puzzled  me  when 
I  thought  of  my  neighbor,  and  that  was  the 
tinge  of  sadness  on  his  countenance,  which  I 
fancied  must  be  something  superadded  to  his 
ordinary  cares.  But  of  his  personal  history  he 
said  little,  merely  casually  mentioning  once 
that  he  had  no  parents  living,  and  that  his  wife 
was  also  an  orphan ;  and  when  I  thought  of 
these  two  friendless  young  creatures  straying 
band  in  hand  through  this  unpityiug  world, 
really  my  heart  warmed  with  something  like 
paternal  feeling  toward  them.  One  day,  after 
we  had  been  neighbors  for  several  months,  as 
I  was  about  stepping  out  of  my  room  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  on  the  landing,  and  when 
I  opened  my  door  the  speakers  were  so  much 
engaged  that  they  did  not  notice  my  appeaiv 
ance. 

In  the  open  doorway  stood  the  artist,  and 
fiunng  him  was  a  young  man  whose  handsome 
features  bore  marks  of  dissipation,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  partially  intoxicated  Just  as  I 
stepped  out  I  heard  the  stranger  say  to  the 
other, "  You  lie !  you  have  got  money,  but  you 
won*t  give  it  to  me  I "  and  then  raising  a  stick 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  forehead.  How  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  see  a  wicked  hand  raised  to  smite  that 
pale,  sujBfering  brow  I  I  rushed  forward  Just 
in  time  to  prevent  him  from  &lling  to  the 
floor,  and 'the  assailant  seeing  me  turned  and 
fled.  How  the  fatherly  feeling  came  over  me, 
as  I  led  the  sufferer,  to  a  seat  and  stanched 
the  blood  that  was  flowing  from  the  wound. 

^  My  poor  boy,"  said  I,  the  words  escaping  me 
involuntarily,  **  tell  me  what  does  this  mean." 

"Not  now,"  said  he,  "some  other  time;" 
and  then  he  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands 
and  began  to  weep. 

I  went  out  and  busied  myself  in  procuring  a 
carriage,  and  soon  had  him  conveyed  to  his 
home.  The  next  day  the  artistes  room  was 
closed,  and  the  next,  and  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  found  me  on  my  way  to  his  humble 
residence  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  On  my 
arrival,  I  was  admitted  by  the  young  wife, 
who  informed  nie  that  her  husband  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  that  the  physician  whom  they 
called  in  had  pronounced  his  wound  a  slight 
one,  but  from  the  shock  to  his  system,  which 
was  somewhat  debilitated,  he  feared  a  fever 
might  supervene.  Then  I  received  an  explan- 
ation of  the  affair  I  had  witnessed. 

I  heard  that  some  years  previous  to  this  the 
artist  had  been  left  with  a  widowed  mother 


and  a  younger  brother  dependent  on  his 
tions  for  support  This  brother,  then  a  fine. 
handsome  lad,  had  been  an  object  of  especial 
solicitude  to  him,  and  he  had  spared  no  puns 
and  self-denial  in  order  to  afford  him  whatever 
would  be  conducive  to  his  happiness.  Bui 
aUisI  his  affection  was  ill  requited,  for  tlie 
youth  on  growing  to  early  manhood  had  &Uea 
into  evil  courses,  and  had  gone  on  step  by  %t3ep 
in  vice,  until  he  had  become  utterly  worthless 
and  abandoned,  and  his  conduct  had  brokiCD 
his  mother's  heart  and  hurried  her  to  Um 
grave.  Tliis  young  man  it  was  who  had  oqdi* 
mitted  the  assault,  and  my  informant  coathi- 
ued, "  He  wouldn't  have  refused  to  give  him 
the  money  he  demanded,  bnt  it  was  an  impos* 
sibility,  ab  he  had  expended  almost  his  last 
dollar  the  day  previous  in  paying  a  fine  to  save 
his  miserable  brother  from  imprisonment" 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  I  took  out  a  sum  of 
money  and  tendered  her,  saying, "  I  have  en- 
gaged your  husband  to  paint  a  pair  of  pictorea 
for  me,  and  as  I  have  reserved  this  money  fi>r 
them,  will  you  accept  the  payment  in  ad- 
vance?" I  must  have  been  very  awkward, 
for  the  flush  of  honest  pride  that  burned  oo 
her  cheek  told  me  that  she  detected  the  riis& 
Then  came  a  struggle,  and  she  sank  down  on 
a  seat  and  burst  into  tears.  "Dear  me  I" 
thought  I,  "how  perplexing  I"  and  la3ring  the 
money  on  a  table,  I  made  a  hasty  retreat 

The  next  time  I  called  I  found  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions realized,  and  the  patient  was  in 
the  delirium  of  a  fever.  Many  weeks  of  illness 
ensued,  during  which  I  visited  the  snfferer 
fireqnently,  and  at  last,  one  calm  Sabbath  after- 
noon, I  set  out  for  the  house,  not  without  some 
apprehensions  that  this  might  be  my  last  visit. 
On  arriving  I  was  informed  by  the  peraon  who 
admitted  me  that  the  fever  had  left  the  patient 
in  such  an  exhausted  state  that  he  could  not 
possibly  recover,  and  a  short  time  previous  he 
had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  fVom  which  it  was 
doubtfhl  if  he  ever  awoke.  I  stole  softly  up- 
stairs to  the  chamber,  where  by  the  bedside 
sat  the  young  wife,  holding  one  of  the  sk^ 
man's  hands  in  her  own,  and  as  I  stooped  to 
look  at  him  she  whispered, "  I  am  glad  yon 
have  come,  for  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  yon 
before  he  died,  and  perhaps  he  will  awake." 

I  took  my  position  by  the  bedside  and  wait- 
ed in  the  hush  of  that  silent  chamber.  Orcr 
the  bed  hung  a  print  of  Christ  calling  little 
children — a  picture  that  I  never  see  without 
thinking  of  a  little  golden-haired  girl  that  we 
laid  to  rest  long  ago,  on  a  bright  May  day, 
when  the  children  we  saw  In  the  streets  all 
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seemed  to  be  bringing  garlands  to  lay  on  ber 
grare.  Tea,  twenty  May  days  ago,  for  so  I 
eompnte  the  time,  a  little  child  went  to  sleep 
among  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  simlight  streamed  through  an 
open  window  overhung  by  a  yhie,  that  made 
shadowy  leaves  on  the  wall  and  the  picture ; 
and  as  tiu^  moved  to  and  fro,  I  thought  of  a 
multitude  wavhig  branches  of  palm  and  shout- 
ing Hosanna  I 

As  I  stood  musing  thus  the  sick  man  awoke, 
and  on  seeing  me  his  ej'es  assumed  a  momen- 
tary brightness.  Reaching  forth  his  wasted 
hand  to  me  he  essayed  to  speak.  I  took  his 
hand  and  bent  down  to  listen,  but  the  words 
died  away  on  his  lips.  Then  slowly  and  with 
an  effort,  as  if  groping  in  the  dark,  he  raised 
the  passive  band  of  his  wife  and  placed  it  in 
mme;  and  thus,  clinging  to  his  only  earthly 
friends,  the  poor  artist  closed  his  eyes  forever. 

A  breath  of  wind  swept  past  the  casement, 
the  shadowy  leaves  were  lifted  from  the  pic- 
ture on  the  waU,  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to 


where  the  sudden  flash  illumined  the  inscrip- 
tion, making  it  seem  as  if  the  words  were 
spoken  wilii  a  smile,  I  read, 

**  Of  floch  Ifl  tbo  kingdom  of  hoayen.** 

Many  people  thought  it  very  odd  when  a 
young  woman,  and  a  stranger,  was  adopted 
into  my  household,  but  I  am  happy  to  state 
ttiat  by  the  help  of  good  constitutions  these 
quidnuncs  have  survived  their  anxiety. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  sitting  in  my  little 
libraiy  room,  I  hear  a  light  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  voice  says,  **  Uncle,  the  chaise  is  ready," 
and  then  my  adopted  niece  and  I  ride  out  to  a 
pleasant  cemetery,  in  which  I  have  a  little 
inclosed  lot,  where  rest  side  by  side  the  little 
child  who  died  long  ago,  and  my  poor  friend ; 
and  as  I  stand  by  the  spot  where  sleep  the 
child  in  years  and  the  child  in  heart,  and  watch 
the  shadows  of  a  silver  maple  playing  upon 
the  graves,  I  think  again  of  waving  palms, 
and  where  the  sunlight  falls  on  a  littie  head- 
stone, I  read  the  words : 

"Of  BQCh  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
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IT  finally  drove  me  from  Paris.  It  was  too 
terrible  to  endure.  Why  it  should  have 
happened  tome — Jonathan  Selveridge, banker, 
of  the  city  of  New  York— ^s  yet  an  insoluble 
mystery. 

I  am  not  an  imaginative  man,  and  am,  I 
think,  far  firom  being  a  timid  one.  And  still 
that  incomprehensible  thing  absolutely  forced 
me  to  change  my  lodgings  twice  in  Paris,  and 
ultimately  to  quit  the  city  of  ease  and  luxury. 
A  man  in  business  from  his  youth  upward 
doesn't  reach  the  age  of  seven-and*forty  with- 
out having  most  of  what  the  sage  Mantilini 
would  call  ^  demnition  nonsense "  taken  out 
of  him.  Moreover,  I  am  troubled  less,  periiaps^ 
than  my  kind  generally,  with  uncomfortable 
fimcies. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  last  May  I  decided 
to  go  abroad  for  a  time,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  keep 
me  at  home.  I  passed  the  summer  and  early 
fan  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  upper  Italy, 
and  arrived  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, intending  to  make  it  my  residence  for 
the  winter.  Determining  at  once  to  go  into 
lodgiQgs,  and  desiring  to  be  quietly  situated, 
I  selected  aparUmenis  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le 
Prince. 


Returning  to  my  rooms  one  night  after  an 
evening  at  the  Grand  Opera,  I  walked  leisurely 
up  two  flights  of  stairs  and  up  the  third  also, 
my  chambers  being  on  the  fourth  floor.  At 
the  landing  of  the  last  staircase  I  was  stopped 
— stopped  suddenly,  abruptly,  as  if  a  door  had 
been  shut  in  my  &ce.  At  first  I  thought  some 
one  was  standing  in  the  way,  and  that  I  had 
involuntarily  paused  while  my  mind  was  upon 
something  else ;  sol  stepped  aside  and  endeav- 
ored to  proceed.  I  could  not  Something  pre- 
vented me.  I  began  to  grow  numb,  while  I 
snatched  a  match-safe  from  my  pocket  and 
struck  a  light  Nothing  viable  was  there. 
The  long  corridor  was  wholly  empty,  with  no 
sign  of  human  presence  save  a  fidnt  line  of 
light  under  a  neighboring  door.  My  breath 
grew  tltick,  almo&t  strangling  me.  As  suddenly 
as  it  had  oome,  the  thing,  invisible,  intangible, 
departed,  and  I  hurried  to  my  own  bedroom. 

Once  locked  in  and  the  candles  lighted,  I 
dropped  into  an  easy  chair  to  reflect  on  the 
strange  occurrence.  It  was  something  utterly 
beyond  an  explanation.  It  was  plainly  not 
the  result  of  a  mental  illusion,  for  my  mind 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
opera,  and  I  had  been  humming  an  air  as  I 
came  up  stairs.    I  am  no  believer  in  Spiritual- 
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ism,  mainly,  perhaps,  from  neyer  having  wit- 
nessed any  of  the  so-called  manifestations ;  and 
I  am  an  absolute  disbelieyer  in  ghosts.  Yet  I 
had  been  stopped,  and  forced  to  pause  agamst 
my  will,  by  an  impalpable  presence  which  I 
felt  without  seeing. 

I  blew  out  the  tapers  and  went  to  bed,  hoping 
that  sleep  would  drive  the  painful  circumstance 
A*om  my  mind.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  At 
times  the  absurdity  of  a  man  of  my  years  and 
quiet  habits  being  the  subject  of  a  spuritual 
visitation  made  me  laugh  heartily ;  but  again 
the  idea  that  an  unseen  power  had  controlled 
my  will,  despite  my  effort  to  the  contrary,  gave 
me  at  least  a  peculiar  sensation. 

Rolling  and  tossing  about, — ^falling,  at  last, 
into  an  unrestful  slumber, — I  waked  in  the 
morning  with  a  nervous  headache.  Seeking 
the  cause,  and  remembering  my  experience  of 
the  previous  evening,  I  determined  io  call  upon 
the  proprietress  of  the  house,  ostensibly  to  pay 
the  rental  of  my  apartments,  really  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  any  legends  or  ghost-stories 
that  might  exist  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment Wi thout  result  She  had  been  there 
but  a  few  months,  and  evidently  the  place  in 
her  estimation  was  but  an  ordinary  domiciL  I 
despised  myself  for  the  hold  the  trifling  affair 
had  taken  upon  me.  It  was  nothing — a  mere 
accident — I  repeated  in  my  own  ears  a  hundred 
times.  Still  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  I  rarely 
crossed  the  staircase  landing  without  thinking 
of  it  Finally  it  disturbed  me  so  much  that  I 
left  the  house  and  engaged  rooms  at  one  of  the 
smaller  hotels  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honors. 

The  circumstance  soon  passed  from  my  rec- 
ollection. 

One  night  I  lay  on  the  bed  reading.  The 
book  was  Carlyle's  **  French  ReyoluUon ; ''  and 
I  had  been  wondering  whether,  in  case  the 
mutterings  of  discontent  which  were  then 
trembling  along  the  undercurrents  of  Paris 
should  break  oht  into  open  rebellion,  I  should 
leave  the  city  or  see  it  through ;  when  I  felt 
the  same  numbing  sensation,  the  lack  of  vital- 
ity, which  had  seized  me  on  the  memorable 
night  I  have  mentioned.  This  time  it  was 
tenfold  stronger.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing proceeding  fh>m  the  closet  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room.  The  candles  were  still 
lighted,  the  fire  burned  brightly ;  still  I  could 
see  nothing.  I  was  only  conscious  of  a  terrible 
oppression  as  if  some  heavy  substance  were 
l)earing  down  on  my  breast  and  crushing  out 
my  life.  Instinctively  I  struggled  to  a  sitting 
posture.  I  tried  to  unfasten  my  collar.  My 
hands  refhsed  to  obey  my  brain.    I  felt  if  I 


relaxed  my  will  for  a  single  instant^  that  I 
should  die.  Suddenly  it  had  come ;  suddenly 
it  went  I  fell  back  in  a  profuse  perBpirati<»L 
The  candles  sUH  sputtered  in  their  sticks,  the 
fire  still  blazed.  I  had  not  been  adeep.  I 
glanced  at  the  clock  as  I  had  done  Just  before 
the  manifestation;  but  a  single  miaiite  had 
passed;  it  seemed  like  a  thousand  yeara.  I 
sprang  up  and  flung  wide  the  closet  door. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  but  my  own  ward- 
robe. I  was  perfectly  assured  of  that  before  I 
opened  it  My  ghost  was  totally  invisible,  and 
that  was  the  horror  of  it  I  was  willing  to 
deal  with  any  number  of  mortals  or  any 
visible  enemy ;  but  to  be  followed  by  a  being 
without  a  being  was  more  than  weak  humanity 
could  endure. 

The  next  day  I  left  Paris.  I  ran  over  to 
London,  wandering  about  there  restless  and 
discontented.  Fate  drew  me  back.  I  re- 
turned to  the  French  capital  on  buaineBB^ 
and  staid  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  determining 
that  if  society  could  exordse  the  specter, 
never  to  be  alone. 

A  few  days  of  peace  quieted  my  nerves ;  for 
I  was  beginning  to  discover  that  I  had  those 
troublesome  possessions.  My  mind  had  been 
much  exercised  on  the  subject,  more  especially 
as  I  had  not  mentioned  the  experiences  to  any 
acquaintance.  Though  unadmitted  to  myself, 
I  was  a  little  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to 
others  that  I  l^ad  thought  so  continually  of 
it  But  when  a  quiet  man  has  a  sensation  he 
is  apt  to  dwell  upon  It 

On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  NoTnnber  I 
played  several  games  of  chess  with  a  friend 
and  fellow-boarder  in  his  room.  About  hal^ 
past  eleven  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  im- 
mediately disrobing  went  to  bed.  Soon  after 
the  little  clock  on  the  mantlepiece  stmck 
twelve,  and  as  I  lay  counting  the  strokes,  I 
became  aware  of  the  same  singular,  bodiless 
presence  that  had  visited  me,  I  had  almost 
said  attacked  me,  twice  before.  I  remembered 
for  the  first  time  that  both  the  former  occurren- 
ces had  taken  place  about  the  same  hour.  Had 
midnight,  then,  its  reputed  magic  power  of 
calling  forth  ghosts  fi^m  their  graves  and 
spirits  fh)m  the  other  world? 

Again  the  sensation  of  stifiing,  the  intense 
strain  of  mind  and  body.  I  managed  to  get 
out  of  bed, — ^to  stand  erect  My  brain  seemed 
to  tell  me  to  try  to  cope  with  it  bodily.  I  felt 
as  if  by  struggling  forward  I  could  drive  it 
back.  With  every  li^rve  tense  I  essayed  to 
crush  out  the  unseen  thing.  I  grew  colder, 
with  the  tingling  sensation  in  my  veins  that 
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precedes  the  numbness  of  freezing.  I  knew 
it  was  a  question  of  strength  between  it  and 
me.  The  master  would  absolutely  control 
the  slaye.  The  room  seemed  to  grow  colder 
and  colder.  Each  step  I  took  forward  froze 
my  blood  as  if  I  were  clearing  my  way  through 
an  iceberg.  Every  breath  I  drew  could  bo 
plainly  heard.  I  thought  I  must  be  dying  of 
cold.  Gradually  the  dull  drowsiness  that  pre- 
cedes the  fatal  sleep  took  possession  of  my 
senses.  My  head  sank  on  my  breast  My 
eyes  were  like  lead  There  was  a  strange 
ringing  in  my  ears  as  there  is  in  those  of  a 
drowning  man.  My  limbs  refused  their  office. 
I  had  a  sense  of  stumbling  first,  and  then  of 
floating  off  as  if  my  body  had  been  Yolatilized. 
The  tingling  sensation,  the  difficulty  of  respi- 
mtion,  the  ringing  sound  were  gon&  They 
were  succeeded  by  a  soft,  almost  delicious . 
languor.  I  yielded  to  it  instinctively,  and 
soon  an  oblivion  so  complete  and  sweet  stole 
over  me  that  I  remember  dimly  I  wished  I 
might  never  think  or  remember  again.  I  lay 
upon  the  floor  in  absolute  unconsciousness  till 
the  next  day  at  noon,  when  I  seemed  to  awake 


from  a  dreamless  sleep.  At  first  I  could  recol- 
lect nothing  of  the  previous  night,  and  greatly 
wondered  at  my  position.  But  I  soon  re- 
membered all,  and  became  painfhlly  aware  of 
a  soreness  of  my  flesh  and  an  aching  of  my 
bones.  I  know  not  whether  they  were  caus- 
ed by  my  nervous  efforts  in  the  struggle,  or 
by  my  fall  and  sleeping  so  exposed  for  twelve 
hours. 

Paris  was  agony  fbr  me.  The  dread  thing 
poisoned  all  its  pleasures.  I  determined  to 
return  to  America.  If  I  was  to  be  haunted, 
pursued  by  an  unghostly  ghost,  I  preferred  it 
should  be  there. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  attended  numerous 
aSanees.ratude  countless  inquiries  among  believ- 
ers in  what  is  called  Spiritualism,  but  have 
found  no  hypothesis  on  which  to  base  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena. 

I  give  no  opinion,  for  I  have  none  to  give. 

I  live  in  constant  dread  of  another  visitation. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  physically  and 
mentally  afraid  of  it  What  is  it,  what  can  it 
bef  Who  can  tell  me?  I  would  give  all  I 
am  worth  and  twenty  years  of  life  to  know. 
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PASTOR'S  WIVES  vs.  BURGLARS. 

BY  C.  M.  REQUA 


~TTTE  are  blessed  with  a  noble  pastor,  whom 
VV    we  of  course  love  very  dearly.    He  has 
labored  long  and  earnestly  among  a  **  disobe- 
dient and  gainsaying  people"  at  the  expense 
of  his  physical  strength.    So  obvious  became 
this  ihct  that  the  official   brethren  recently 
waited  on  him  and  urged  him  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion, which  be  finally  concluded  to  do.    He  is 
blest  with  a  good  wife,  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  which  ren- 
dered her  singularly  apprehensive  of  burglars 
during  her  husband's  absence  unless  there  was 
a  man  in  Uie  house.    The  writer,  ascertaining 
the  state  of  affairs,  volunteered  to  play  the 
part  of  *' peeler," — which   is   slangology  for 
watchman — ^aod  faithfully  patrol  the  panwn- 
age,  yard,  fences,  appertaining  thereto,  etc; 
which  comprehensive  term  includes  the  n>o& 
of  the  neighboring  houses.    The  good  lady  felt 
more  at  ease  after  such  a  promise,  for  if  she 
doubted  my  invincibility,  she  placed  implicit 
fiiith  in  my  revolver.     The  first  few  nights 
were  calm  and  pleasant,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  disturb  our  repose.    But  March  is  a  treach- 
erous month  (I  think  I  shall  skip  it  next  year), 
and  on  the  third  night  and  part  of  the  follow- 


ing morning  old  Boreas  began  to  ''swap'* 
shutters  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Ours 
alighted  in  old  Brown's  yard,  and  his  fiopped 
into  ours.  His  were  not  worth  the  blowing 
down — ours  were;  therefore  we'll  "render 
unto  CsBsar"— his  name  is  Patrick,  but  that 
don't  matter—'*  the  kindling  wood  that  is  Gse- 
safs,"  provided  he  will  bring  ours  back, 
"  prove  property,"  etc  Now  imagination  had 
but  little  to  stretch  in  order  to  conjure  up  a 
fellow  at  the  back  door,  or  footsteps  in  the 
dining-room.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  going  to 
blow  so  hard,  and  therefore  slept  veiy  soundly ; 
much  more  so,  in  &ct,  than  common,  which 
was  doubtless  owing  to  a  deprivation  of  my 
w<mted  rest  through  sickness  on  the  night  pre- 
vious, and  the  broom  handle  had  nearly  per- 
forated the  ceiling  ere  I  was  aware  that  I  was 
the  individual  referred  to  in  the  yell,  '*  Mr. 
Requa,  Mr.  Requa!  come  down  quick  and 
shoot  a  burglar."  So  heartrending  was  the 
cry  that  I  thought  surely  a  robber  was  below 
waiting  for  me.  "Aye,  aye  I"  bawled  I. 
(Fm'timmo.)  ''  Hope  to  gracious  they  go  before 
I  get  there  I "  (Piammmo.)  I  don't  like  burg- 
lars, I  never  did.    I  believe  that "  evil  commu- 
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nications  corrupt  good  manners/'  and  give 
them  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, when  they  call  on  me,  the  least  I  can  do 
is  to  go  down  and — ^shoot  them ;  so  I  sprang 
up  hastily,  dopned  my  coat  for  my  pants  and 
viee  fiersa,  ignored  my  vest,  elevated  my  hair, 
scrambled  into  one  boot,  and  dragged  the  other 
on  as  I  tumbled  down  stairs  with  teeth  and 
trigger  clicking  simultaneously.  Lest  some 
one  be  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  cowardice,  I 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  blustering 
wind,  a  powcrflil  draft  of  which  coming 
thi'ough  a  keyhole  counteracted  the  heat  of  the 
furnace;  AirUiermore, I  had  precious  fewgar* 
ments  on,  and  mighty  little  of  them,  as  my 
haste  had  made  them  **  smaller  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less."  The  quaking  domestic  met 
me  at  her  mistress*  door,  or  rather  she  thrust 
one  arm  and  a  light  out,  after  which  she 
quickly  shut  and  bolted  it,  and  gave  directions 
on  the  key  of  B  flat  through  the  keyhole.  This 
^  handwriting-on-the-waU  **  business  I  confess 
I  didn't  Uke.    It  really  looked  as  if  they  were 


afraid,  and  did  more  toward  shaking  my  nenres 
than  anything  else.  However,  I  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  murmuring 

**On,  Stanlej,  onl 
'  Go  *  for  *em,  Marmion !  '* 

or  "  Had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  I  foi^get  now 
which,  I  burst  suddenly  into  the  back  parlor, 
tumbled  over  a  chair,  and  found  myself  tho 
sole  occupant  of  the  room.  I  would  here  state 
that  the  light  went  on  one  side  of  the  chair, 
and  my  revolver  and  self  on  the  other;  we 
kept  together  for  safety.  Setting  mybarked 
shins  once  more  in  motion,  I  strode  throogfa. 
one  room  after  another  with  ratilier  more  caa« 
tfon  than  I  had  used  in  the  first,  and  without 
further  mishap  (save  an  inadvertent  application 
of  my  elbow  to  the  keyboard  of  the  open  piano, 
whidi  promptly  responded  to  the  touch,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  which  for  volume  will  never  be 
equaled),  until  I  had  patrolled  my  "*  beat"  sev- 
eral times.  Whoever  intruded  had  vanished  be- 
fore I  could  catch  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  bolt- 
ed the  doors  after  him.    Veni/  VuUfl  YiaHU 
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FIVE  GLIMPSES  OF  A  WESTERN  EDITOR 

BT  W.  H.  BABCOCK. 


COLONEL  JOHN  WILDER,  recently  shot 
and  killed  by  one  James  Hutchison  in 
Kansas  City,  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  perhaps  the  foremost 
editor  of  the  border,  and  a  man  who  served  his 
country  fitithflilly  in  war  and  sustained  in  peace 
his  principles  with  moderation.  Therefore, 
now  that  he  is  deceased,  I  think  he  deserves 
some  more  lasting  memorial  than  a  newspaper 
notice.  Besides,  in  these  glimpses  I  am  sketch- 
ing not  mere^  him,  but  representatively  a  lai^ 
and  valuable  class  of  men,  fh>m  as  many  dif- 
ferent stand-points  and  under  as  many  different 
circumstances. 

On  the  first  occasion  I  entered  his  ofiioe  in 
company  with  a  friend  in  search  of  employ- 
ment We  found  him  seated  at  a  table,  sur- 
rounded by  scores  of  half-clipped  exchanges, 
and  doubtless  quite  busy,  but  nevertheless 
very  urbane.  There  was  a  frankness  and  evi- 
dent fellow-feeling  in  his  manner  such  as  is 
seldom  met  with.  In  person  he  was  thin  of 
fiBtce  and  slight  of  figure ;  his  age  probably  did 
not  exceed  thirty-three,  and  he  wore  a  plain 
business  suit  There  was  a  total  absence  of  all 
pretense  in  his  manner,  and  yet  he  was  obvi- 
ously wanting  neither  in  self-esteem  nor  ambi- 
tion.   '*  I  came  oat,  gentlemen,*'  said  he, "  jost 


as  you  have  done,  to  practice  law,  but  con- 
cluded, as  you  say,  that  the  profession  was 
overcrowded  here,  and  turned  editor  instead. 
If  you  have  any  money,  as  I  don't  know  that 
you  have,  you  had  better  buy  real  estate  with 
it  in  some  growing  town  of  moderate  sise.  If  I 
had  done  that,  I  should  be  a  wealthy  man  now, 
and  in  Congress  besides.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  thougl),  for  I  have  done  pretty  weU. 
No  doubt  I  shall  get  around  to  that  by^md- 
by."  As  we  passed  out,  after  a  pleasant  and 
exhilarathig  chat,  I  could  not  but  reflect  that 
if  he  ever  attained  the  eminence  for  which  he 
seemed  to  long,  it  would  not  be  through  the 
prestige  of  an  imposing  appearance. 

A  week  or  more  had  elapsed.  It  was  the 
evening  of  my  flrst  day's  work  as  temporary 
local  editor  of  the  JoumaL  Some  one  said  a 
flre  had  just  occurred  up  town.  At  once  I 
started  to  learn  the  particnlara.  Almost  the 
first  figure  I  encountered  on  arriving  at  the 
scene  of  excitement  was  the  Colonel,  almost 
disguised  in  a  dingy  old  cap  and  disreputable- 
looking  clothes,  fit  only  for  slopping  through 
the  mud.  He  was  busy  **  taking  the  item,** 
but  readily  turned  the  notes  over  to  my 
keeping.  He  evidently  was  not  afhdd  of  ap- 
pearances, and  believed  in  sedng  that  the  work 
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of  the  paper  was  all  well  done,  if  he  had  to  do 
ithimselfl 

A  fortnight  or  so  went  by,  and  I  saw  him  in 
iDother  place.  On  the  previons  night  I  had 
been  detained  (by  no  fault  of  mine)  in  making 
a  report  before  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
Somehow  the  matter  had  been  misrepresented 
to  him ;  and,  in  common  with  other  attaches 
of  the  establishment,  I  reaped  a  good  share  of 
blame.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  office,  I 
noticed  that  his  face,  nsually  impassible,  wore 
A  harsh  and  vexed  expression ;  and  with  the 
remark,  '*How  do  yon  like  thatf'^  he  laid 
before  me  my  report,  headed  by  some  not  very 
complimentary  allusions  to  certain  parties  un- 
named. I  tried  to  explain,  but  he  would  listen 
to  no  explanation.  Some  words  ensued  be- 
tween us,  when  I  pronounced  the  implication 
fiUse  if  it  referred  to  me ;  and  he,  seeming  to 
think  from  my  earnestness  that  perhaps  I  was 
ri^t,  checked  his  anger  and  retired  to  his 
sanctum.  When  we  next  met  I  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  conyinciug  him  of  his  mistake. 

I  saw  him  for  a  fourth  time  in  church, 
dressed  as  he  seldom  dressed  on  ordinaiy  oc- 
casions, and  looking  the  highly-bred  gentleman 
to  perfection.  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  not 
belieying  him  to  be  very  devout ;  yet  not  once 


did  I  observe  his  attention  distracted  from  ser- 
vice or  sermon.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
decorum  and  dignity  of  character  that  pro- 
duced a  semblance  of  reverence  which  even 
devotion  does  not  always  create. 

The  fifth  scene  closes  his  life  drama.  As  1 
was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  city  attorney 
(being,  with  a  friend,  engaged  in  performing  the 
duties  of  that  position  during  the  absence  of  the 
incumbent),  I  heard  a  pistol  discharged  appar- 
ently in  the  street  near  by,  and  rushed  through 
the  recorder's  office  into  tlie  hall  of  the  court- 
house. There,  staggering  up  from  tlie  southern 
end  was  Wilder,  his  face  contorted  with  pain,  his 
hands  clasped  over  his  side,  and  his  body  half 
bent  As  I  opened  the  door,  he  glanced  up 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Babcock ! ''  in  accents  of 
suffering.  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  helped 
him  into  the  office,  on  reaching  which  he 
dropped  almost  instantly.  Doctors  were  sent 
for,  post-haste,  and  friends  gathered,  but  they 
could  do  nothing  for  the  rapidly-fi&iling  man, 
who  lay  there  upon  the  floor  moaning  with 
eveiy  breath,  speechless  and  almost  senseless. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  even  the  moan 
ceased;  then  the  eyes  rolled  in  the  socket; 
the  pulse  died  away,  and  only  a  corpse  re- 
mained where  John  Wilder  had  been. 
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I  AM  the  victor,  Philip  May  I 

Yoa  knew  it  the  moment  we  met  to-night 
Ton  had  not  looked  for  eoch  ewy  gnee. 

For  cor  perting  left  me  crushed  and  white. 
Mj  lips  were  curved  in  a  quiet  ftmile — 

Tou  had  eeen  them  Btlffen  with  sudden  pain- 
Bid  yon  think  as  yon  searched  my  eyes,  the  while. 

Of  the  times  they  had  hwked  for  yoa  In  rain  T 

Did  they  tell  yon  the  atory  yon  hoped  to  tead  7 

—The  tale  of  a  lingering  k>ye  for  yoa  ;— 
Why  did  yon  quail  and  falter  so, 

^Neath  the  level  ray  of  their  frozen  blue  ? 
Why  did  yon  drop  your  fttnUless  voice 

To  the  tender  tone  of  the  olden  strain  f 
—Ton  can  not  recall  the  early  tmat 

Whose  delicate  life  by  scorn  waa  slain ! 

Toa*re  foiled  for  once,  my  king  of  hearts  I 

Mine  was  too  high  to  break  for  you. 
I  might  have  loved  you  long  and  well, 

Bad  I  proved  you  noble  and  good  and  troe. 
Bnt  when  I  saw  that  the  thing  I  loved 

Was  not  yon,  bnt  my  sonl*s  Ideal,— 
When  I  knew  yon  selflsh  and  hard  and  cold,— 

I  had  no  fealty  for  the  Real. 

Tou  are  not  my  master  any  more ! 

Tour  thrall  of  the  olden  time  is  free. 
The  broken  wing  of  the  bird  is  heal^ 

Jkad  I  ioom  yoor  pliant  tongue  and  knee.  • 


Have  you  forgotten  yonr  spoken  words  f 

I  shaU  remember  them  till  I  die  ;— 
My  heart  went  down  in  the  dnst  to  yoo. 

And  low  in  the  dnst  yon  let  it  lie  I 

Ton  have  mistaken  me  all  the  while ; 

I  do  not  miss  you,  nor  want  you  now  I 
The  lesson  you  taught  me  is  potent  yet. 

Though  it  left  no  line  on  my  open  brow. 
Clever  player,  of  cunning  tonch, 

The  chorda  are  Jangled  and  will  not  chime  1 
Well,  are  the  throbs  of  a  tortured  heart 

Bet  to  the  flow  of  a  pleasant  rhyme  ? 

Bnt  Ood,  ho  knows  that  I  had  no  hope 

Ever  to  lure  you  back  again ; 
And  the  wish  went  out  with  the  Long  Ago, 

And  never  can  oome  to  me  again. 
How  dared  yon  dream  yon  were  dear  to  me  t 

Or  speak  of  things  that  you  should  forget  t 
I  blush  to  think  a  kiss  of  yours 

Ever  upon  my  month  was  set  I 

The  love  that  I  bore  you,  Philip  May, 

Nearly  killed  me  ere  it  died ; 
Bnt  one  dark  night  the  ttnbbom  thing 

Was  sternly  stifled  and  pushed  aside. 
And  the  arms  of  a  true  love  took  in  me, 

Whom  you  left  to  moan  at  yonr  hearts  shut  door ; 
Tm  clothed  about  with  his  tenderness, 

And  wrapped  fh>m  loneneas,  evermore  I 
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CAPTURE  OP  HOLLY  SPRINGB,  MISa 


BT  ICAX  YAin>BBBILT. 


DURING  the  month  of  December,  1868, 
General  Gnrnt's  headqaarters  (with  which 
I  was  connected)  were  at  Holly  Springs.  We 
had  left  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  and  without  any 
serioos  engagement  reached  Holly  Springs. 
Establishing  headquarters  here,  the  troc^ 
were  put  in  motion,  and  Pemberton  driven 
from  behind  his  works  on  the  Tallahatchie. 
Oxford  was  occupied  on  the  8th  of  December, 
and  the  army  pushed  on  to  Water  Valley. 
Our  railroad  ccnnmunication  w^ae  with  Golum* 
bus,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  long  line  to 
protect  and  keep  in  repair,  and  one  that  afford- 
ed fine  opportunities  for  the  guerrilla  band  to 
seriously  imperil  our  army  by  destroying  the 
numerous  bridges,  or  burning  the  trestle-work 
so  common  to  this  country.  At  each  town,  sta- 
tion, bridge,  or  trestle,  troops  were  stationed. 
A  little  squad  watched  by  a  trestle  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  a  company  would  be  sent  out 
as  a  reserve.  A  bridge  was  left  to  the  watch- 
fulness of  a  regiment  perhaps;  and  Holly 
Springs,  with  its  immense  quantities  of  com* 
missary  and  quarter-master  stores,  thousands 
of  bales  of  cotton>  the  arsenal  full  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  General  Grant's  headquarters 
(where  he  had  left  everything  except  what  was 
actually  needed  in  the  field),  was  left  to  the 

command  of  CoL  M ,  of  the  — ^th  Wisconsin 

Volunteers.  He  had  troops  enough  to  hold  it 
against  thousands,  if  he  had  made  the  prep- 
aration that  a  loyal  officer  would  have  made. 

General  Grant  and  part  of  staff  (and  also  his 
wife)  had  gone  to  Oxford,  leaving  a  couple  of 
staff  officers,  his  Clerks  and  one  of  his  children 
at  Holly  Springs.  General  Van  Dom,  at  the 
head  of  a  mere  squadron  of  rebel  cavalry,  had 
passed  around  the  flank  of  our  army  and  was 
marching  to  Holly  Springs.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  in  the  town,  and*  how  badly  his 
half-starved  and  almost  naked  men  needed  the 
rations  and  comfortable  clothing  stored  there. 
GoL  H had  been  warned  of  Van  Dom's  ap- 
proach twenty-six  hours  before  his  arrival,  by 
General  Grant,  and  for  reasons  known  only  to 
himself  he  made  no  preparation  for  an  attack. 
Van  Dom  at  the  head  of  his  cavaliy  rode  into 
Holly  Springs  as  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn 
appeared,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  horse. 
As  I  had  to  Johi  the  General  at  Oxford  that  day, 
I  had  Just  arisen,  when  I  heard  an  alarm  on  the 
street  and  the  patter  of  many  horses'  feet    I 

told  Capt  H ,  with  whom  I  roomed,  to  go  to 

the  front  hall  door  and  ascertain  the  cause  of 


the  alarm.  Without  putting  anything  on  hiia 
but  his  under-clothing,  and  holding  it  with  omb 
hand,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  other^ 
he  went  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  was  mat 
with  the  morning  salutation  of  "  Surrender,  yoo 
d — d  Yankee. "  I  waited  for  no  such  invita- 
tion, but  made  my  escape  ta  the  stable  in  the 
rear,  and  threw  a  saddle  and  bridle  on  Sui^gecm 

M ^'s  horse,  when  I  was  joined  by  a  clerk  and 

one  of  the  General's  body-guaxd.  Our  plans 
were  soon  formed :  we  must  escape  to  Oxford 
and  inform  the  General.  Fortune  favored  U8» 
for  we  met  no  enemy.  The  rebels  had  ridden 
to  the  court  square  before  they  commenced  to 
plunder^  and  we  had  time  to  escape  to  the  Ox- 
ford road,  and  after  a  hard  ride  we  entered  Ox* 
ford  in  safety.  General  Grant's  feelings  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described  when  he  was 
mformed  of  the  capture,  and  Mrs.  Grant  was 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  her  child.    Thus 

Ool.  M permitted  Van  Dom  at  the  head  of 

a  mere  squadron  to  capture  this  important  poet 
and  destroy  all  its  valuable  stores,  without 
striking  a  blow  in  its  defense,  or  scarcely  rising 
from  his  couch.    He  was  cashiered,  but  should 

have  been  shot,  together  with  Lt  Col. ,  who 

walked  over  to  the  enemy  with  sword  and 
sash  hanging  to  his  traitorous  body.  General 
Van  Dom  was  not  long  in  finding  our  head- 
quarters,  where  he  met  Col.  T.  S.  Bowers  (since 
killed  in  a  railroad  accident),  who  was  furnished 
an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  the  "pen"  that 
contained  all  the  prisoners,  cotton  dealeza,  and 
sutlers.  The  clerks  and  others  connected  with 
headquarters  took  refbge  in  every  place  that 
offered  any  chance  for  concealment  One 
crawled  under  the  house  with  a  book  under 
his  arm,  and  fiincied  himself  safe ;  but  a  doee- 
observing  Johnnie  discovered  him,  and  the 
gentle  admonition  of  '*Come  out,  you  d— d 
Yank,"  brought  him  forth.  Another,  with  an 
order  book  under  his  arm,  took  reflige  over  the 
well,  on  a  board  across  the  teme-work  inime> 
diately  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  was 
uncovered.  He  saw  several  rd)8  searching  the 
outhouses,  and  one  or  two  had  come  to  the 
well  and  drank,  yet  he  remained  unnotioed. 
Finally  one  fellow,  apparently  more  thirsty  than 
his  comrades,  took  ttie  gourd  that  hung  at  the 
well  and  filled  it  with  the  cool  water,  and  pot- 
ting it  to  his  lips,  threw  back  his  head  to  drain 
the  last  drop  in  the  gourd,  when  his  gaze  met 
that  of  the  scared  clerk  above  him.  The 
gourd  -dropped  fiiom  his  hand  at  the  same  la* 
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stant  the  record  book  dropped  from  the  hands 
of  the  clerk,  and  both  tooched  the  water  at 
the  same  time,  full  fifty  feet  down.  Mr.  Heb 
floon  recorered  from  his  surprise,  and  extended 
an  invitation  to  "  Yank ''  to  accompany  him 
to  th«  "pen,"  where  his  fellow-clerks  were 

waiting  to  receive  him.    Maj. ,  of  the  — th 

Illinois  Cavalry,  swore  he  would  not  surrender 
in  snch  an  inglorious  manner,  dashed  through 
^e  rebel  ranks  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  and 
wheeling  in  the  street  cut  his  way  back  and 
escaped  to  La  Grange,  Tenn.  (General  Van 
Dom  seated  himsiJf  on  the  steps  in  front  of 
headquarters,  and  amused  himself  by  reading 
the  papers  as  they  were  brought  from  the  offi- 
cers by  hia  staff,  and  then  consigned  them  to 
the  flames.  He  paroled  everybody,  and  left  as 
he  came,  without  any  trouble.  Next  day  Gen- 
eral Grant  sent  him  ten  prisoners  in  exchange 
for  those  he  captured,  belonging  to  headquar- 
ters, and  ordered  all  to  resume  their  duties. 
The  cotton  buyers,  of  whom  there  was  a 


score^feS  an  easy  victim  to  the  merciless  John- 
nies, who  made  them  ^^  shell  out"  their  green- 
backs in  a  hurry.  The  rebs  were  seen  riding 
in  every  direction,,  attired  in  new  blue  coats, 
blue  pants,  and  blue  caps,  and  greenbacks  stuck 
in  their  bridles.  A. stranger  arriving  about 
that  time  would  have  supposed  Uncle  Sam  had 
some  Jolly  cavalrymen.  Rebel  hearts  beat 
under  those  blue  coats,  and  many  a  Union  sol- 
diar  was  afterward  deceived  by  those  same 
blue  dothes ;  thinking  he  had  met  a  friend,  he 
met  a  ^^  Surrender,  you  are  my  prisoner ! "  Gen- 
erali  BawHns  (since  Secretary  of  War),  on  his 
return  from  Oxford,  ordered  me  to  eearch  th 
town  fbr  missing  stationery,  and  other  articles 
taken  from  the  house.  A  great  amount  of  sta- 
tionery I  found  in  the  houses  close  by,  and 
each  one  I  asked  where  they  obtained  the  ar- 
ticle, replied  that  a  servant  had  given  it  to 
them,  and  he  had  found  it  Likely.  That  sur- 
render cost  the  Government  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  proved  Gol.  M a  traitor. 
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WAS  ST.  PAUL  A  BACHELOR? 

BT  MBS.  H.  T.  RBBD. 


IT  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  impression 
that  Paul  was  a  bachelor,  and  many  ladies 
of  the  present  day  have  formed  an  opinion  of 
him  which  is  decidedly  unfavorable. 

Those  who  are  strongly  interested  in  the 
snffinge  movement  appear  to  be  greatly  exer- 
cised by  his  advice  to  woman,  and  disposed  to 
x«bel  against  it ;  but  it  must  be  that  they  who 
condemn  him  so  rashly  have  not  read  all  that 
he  has  written  on  tlie  "  Woman  Question,"  and 
we  protest  against  his  being  condemned  un- 
heard. 

This  article  has  been  suggested  by  the  words 
of  a  recent  writer,  who  pitches  into  Paul  with- 
out a  bit  of  mercy,  calling  him  an  old  bachelor 
and  blaming  men  and  women  for  ever  believ- 
ing in  his  instructions.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of 
universal  Justice,  and  we  women  must' always 
be  careful  not  to  condemn  our  friends. 

I  believe,  and  propose  to  show,  that  Paul  was 
actually  a  married  man,  and  a  strong  advocate 
of  "Woman's  Rights." 

The  Corinthian  church  had  written  to  him 
for  directions  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony  in 
a  time  of  great  persecution,  and,  under  ^  dr- 
cumstaneei^  he  seems  to  think  that  for  the  time 
being  the  unmarried  had  better  remain  so. 

No  candid  mind  can  think  for  a  moment 
that  Paul  intended  ^  dif^.pprove  of  God's  or- 


dinance. He  gives  directions  for  U;ie  greatest 
faithfulness  and  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
married ;  but  he  says,  "  I  say  therefore  to  the 
tmmarried  and  widows  that  it  is  good  for  them 
if  they  abide  even  as  L"  This  is  his  advice — 
not  by  commandment,  but  by  peimission. 

The  word  unmarried  in  the  above  text  is 
agaiTm,  and  applies  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  companions,  and  Belsham  renders  it 
"  widowers."  Li  this  sense  it  is  properly  Joined 
with  h^eera  (widow),  hence  the  idea  of  the 
writer  is  plain. ' 

Eusebius,  Clement,  and  other  historians 
speak  of  Paul  as  a  married  man,  and  according 
to  the  best  historical  evidence  we  can  get,  he 
was  at  the  time  of  writing  this  epistle  a  wid- 
ower. 

And  thus  he  remained  true  to  his  dead,  and 
admonished  other  men  who  had  lost  their 
wives  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

Is  there  anything  very  objectionable  in  this 
advice  ?  If  there  is  a  woman  in  America  who 
is  particularly  anxious  for  her  husband  to 
marry  again  after  her  death,  we  should  like  to 
see  her. 

The  Apostle's  "  advice  to  wives,"  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Ephesians,  seems  to  be  very  offen- 
sive to  some  because  he  admonishes  them  to 
obedienee. 
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Husbands,  however,  are  very  fond  of  quoting 
it.  If  there  is  but  one  text  in  the  Bible  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  it  is  that ;  but  do 
you  ever  hear  the  twenty-fifth  verse  from  mas- 
culine lips  ?  Listen :  **  Husbands^  hve  your  wiveSy 
even  as  Christ  loved  the  churchy  and  gave  himself 
for  it."  There,  gentlemen,  is  your  rule  of  con- 
duct— don't  forget,  and,  by  the  way,  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  Oh,  where  is  there  a  greater  love 
than  this  ?  and  what  an  exalted  opinion  Paul 
must  have  had  of  woman  to  deem  her  worthy 
of  such  affection  I  Rest  assured  that  obedi- 
ence will  gladly  follow  a  love  like  that 

When  Itten  are  honest,  loyal,  and  true — ^when 
they  tenderly  love  and  shield  even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  self,  then  woman  will  "honor  and 
obey  "  without  any  objections  or  regrets. 

Don't  look  incredulous;  some  of  us  are 
blessed  with  just  such  husbands,  and  think  we 
know  how  to  appreciate  them.  You  never 
hear  this  class  complaining  of  rebellious  wives. 

If  aU  men  were  what  they  should  be,  "  Wo- 
man's Rights  Conventions "  would  pass  away 
forever,  and  wives  would  be  too  happy  at 
home  to  ever  seek  the  platform.  Let  those 
who  are  annoyed  by  these  "manifestations" 
seek  to  abolish  them  by  a  radical  improvement 
of  the  male  sex. 

But  in  the  face  of  such  advice  as  the  above 
a  lady  writer  says :  "  Though  he  might  have 
understood  the  management  of  the  women  of 
Macedonia,  he  wasn't  quite  up  to  the  womanly 
intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

My  own  impression  is  that  Paul's  method 
of  domestic  management  is  just  what  the 
**  womanly  intellects  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry" would  best  appreciate  and  profit  by,  but 
what,  alas,  few  of  them  are  blessed  with.  Any 
woman  would  be  satisfied  with  an  affection 
like  that,  and  if  she  wouldn't,  why,  she  doesn't 
deserve  any. 

Let  those  who  are  troubled  with  unapprecia- 
tive  wives  try  Paul's  recipe,  and  if  this  tender 
care  and  surpassing  love  does  not  win  them 
back,  they  are  made  of  very  different  material 
from  the  rest  of  womankind. 

Agam,  the  lady  says :  "  In  my  opinion  an  old 
bachelor,  whether  he  be  saint,  apostle,  prophet, 
evangelist,  pastor  or  teacher,  hasn't  the  slight- 
est business  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to 
otlier  men's  wives."  Well,  it  is  drawing  the 
lines  pretty  close  in  these  days  of  free  speech 
if  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  esepress  an  opinion 
because  he  isn't  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
wife.  Is  that  to  be  the  rule  of  action,  or  rather 
tnaethn^  when  women  are  candidates  for 
office?    To  be  sure,  we  are  not  willing  for 


bachelors  to  criticise  other  men's  wives  very 
freely,  nor  shall  we  permit  sharp-nosed  old 
maids  to  find  fault  with  our  husbands,  or  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  management  of  our  chil- 
dren. They  may  feed  their  canaries  and  train 
their  cats  and  poodles  as  they  please  (provided 
of  course  the  cats  and  poodles  can  stand  it), 
but  they  can't  manage  our  babies. 

And  if  they  haven't  any  room  for  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  their  veins,  they  needn't 
spend  their  time  in  whining  about  Paul's  ideas 
of  matrimony.  His  admonitions  faithfully  fol- 
lowed lead  to  the  highest  and  purest  happiness 
that  mankind  is  capable  of.  He  represents  the 
husband  as  being  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
every  man  ought  to  be  worthy  of  that  position ; 
then  he  exhorts  him  to  "  Love  his  ttife,^  Ah, 
yes,  Paul,  that  is  the  keynote  of  true  matrimo- 
ny— this  never-failing,  never-changing  love- 
that  lives  through  storm  and  sunshine,  through 
prosperity  and  adversity,  always  growing 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  Love  which  is 
founded  upon  mutual  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion of  moral  worth,  will  live  when  beauty  is 
lost  and  vanity  dead.  Again,  he  says:  "So 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  even  as  their  oun 
bodies."  There's  another  test.  How  many  can 
walk  up  to  that  without  flinching? 

Tobacco  and  whisky  would  be  neglected 
sometimes  if  this  advice  were  followed,  for 
women  do  like  to  have  their  husbands  dean 
and  sober.  How  many  men,  tliink  you,  w^ould 
tolerate  a  wife  that  chewed  tobacco,  or  kiss  a 
rosy  mouth  polluted  with  the  filthy  weed  ?  No 
wonder  men  can't  kiss  each  other ! 

Again,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  the 
Apostle  repeats  his  chai^ge,  to  render  it  if  pos- 
sible more  emphatic :  "  Nevertheless  let  every 
one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife,  even 
as  himself,  and  the  wife  see  thai  she  reverence  het 
husband."  We  can't  object  to  that  When 
man  places  himself  upon  the  Bible  pedestal, 
and  shapes  his  conduct  by  the  high  standard 
that  inspiration  has  given,  woman  will  gladly 
reverence  him. 

No  man  who  is  truly  worthy  the  affection  of 
a  noble  woman  is  obliged  to  complain  of  a  lack 
of  respect  on  her  part.  Woman  will  reverence 
man  if  he  will  allow  her  to  do  so.  She  clings 
to  him  even  in  his  vices ;  and  if  he  filled  the 
grand  ideal  of  Paul,  he  would  rejoice  in  a  love 
and  happiness  of  which  very  few  of  them  have 
any  conception. 

Paul  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
"  Woman's  Rights*"  he  says, "  There  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  but  ye  are  all  one  in  ChrisL** 
There's  equality  for  you— how  can  it  be  ex- 
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pressed  more  strongly?  Because  a  woman  is 
taught  to  respect  her  husband — because  she 
was  forbidden  to  habituaUy  speak  in  public,  or 
to  interfere  with  matters  which  it  was  a  man's 
business  to  attend  to,  it  does  not  follow  that 
when  God  fitted  her  for  any  work  she  was  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  using  her  gifts.  Anna 
was  allowed  to  prophesy  in  the  temple  as  well 
as  Simeon,  and  Paul  commends  several  women 
for  their  efficiency  in  teaching  the  Word. 

His  prohibition  of  a  woman's  prophesying 
or  praying  with  her  head  vncowred  is  certainly 


an  acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  do  so  un- 
der proper  regulations.  He  does  not  claim 
that  she  is  of  less  importance  than  man,  but 
that  she  is  and  should  be  more  modest,  hen^:e 
he  desires  her  to  be  vailed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Oriental  customs  on  appearing  in  public. 

The  Bible  gives  to  woman  a  position  of  deli- 
cacy and  also  of  dignity,  while  it  admonishes 
her  to  act  with  becoming  modesty  and  self- 
respect  Surely  she  must  be  very  far  *'  out  of 
her  sphere"  who  finds  fault  wiUi  its  perildct 
consistency. 
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AND  has  it  come  to  this  at  last  ?  And  is  it 
the  last  ?  or  the  best  ?  Solomon,  Socrates, 
and  Solon,  what  were  the  visions  of  your 
future,  or  your  conceptions  of  human  pro- 
gress? You  little  red-nosed  boys  here  in  the 
street,  trooping  tippeted  to  school  with  books 
belted  to  your  sides  like  cartridge-boxes,  what 
are  your  notions  of  the  opening  years  of  the 
next  century,  when  you  shall  be  middle-aged 
fathers  of  Just  such  looking  boys  as  you  are 
now?  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  facts  you 
will  have  laid  up  in  your  memory  and  experi- 
ence when  you  shall  have  come  to  that  age  ? 
Jast  go  and  make  a  bow  to  that  old  man  at  his 
barrow,  and  ask  him  what  he  can  remember 
since  he  was  just  such  another  boy — what 
about  books,  and  schools,  and  newspapers, 
ships,  and  railways,  and  letters  sent  and  re- 
ceived by  post  He  will  tell  you  at  seventy 
many  things  that  you  may  tell  to  boys  in  your 
day  when  you  come  to  his  age. 

The  Electbic  Post  I  What  ages  of  pro- 
gress are  multiplied  into  the  measure  of  tlicse 
three  woiMs  I  In  King  David's  time,  men  who 
ran  on  foot  were  the  swiftest  postmen  known 
in  the  world ;  and  two  thousand  years  later  it 
is  probable  all  the  private  letters  written  in  a 
month  in  Christendom  might  have  been  put  in 
a  peck  basket  No  wonder  those  were  dark 
ages,  when  families  in  the  same  country  sep- 
arated by  a  score  of  roadless  miles  were  farther 
apart,  by  way  of  correspondence,  than  friends 
now  divided  by  a  thousand  leagues.  It  is 
rather  strange  that  so  many  learned  to  write  at 
all  as  were  found  In  those  times.  It  was  not 
80  much  for  writing  letters,  that  they  did  it,  as 
for  helping  their  memories  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
counts.   How  little  news  was  made,  and  how 


old  it  was  when  printed  in  a  paper  with  a  page 
eight  inches  by  twelve  1 

Here,  before  us,  is  a  copy  of  the  Iion- 
don  TimeSy  of  1793,  with  the  nev.s  of  Nel- 
son's victory  at  Trafalgar.  How  many  sub- 
scribers could  it  number  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  ?  How  many  copies  of  that  thrilling 
edition  were  bought?  how  many  borrowed? 
There  are  milestones  on  all  the  public  road? 
from  London  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  island, 
giving  the  distance  from  the  metropolis.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  milestones  on  the 
high  road  of  public  progress,  to  show  tlie  stages 
by  which  a  nation  advances  from  the  first  thin 
line  of  civilization.  A  book-stall  containing  a 
copy  of  every  book,  magazine,  and  newspapei  ^ 
published  in  1800,  and  the  total  tally  of  all 
the  letters  sent  by  post  that  year,  would  be  a 
good  point  of  departure  for  measuring  the 
progress  of  the  century. 

The  era  of  macadamized  roads  forms  a  new 
period  even  in  that  mental  progress  which  has 
required  and  produced  the  Electric  Post  The 
difference  between  four  and  ten  miles  an  hour 
in  locomotion  tells  with  an  eficct  hardly  to  be 
estimated  on  the  mental  and  social  movements 
of  a  people.  Under  this  new  impulse,  these 
soon  demanded  the  iron  railway  and  the  iron 
horse  for  the  land  and  the  steamship  for  the 
ocean.  The  people  marveled  at  these  almost 
magic  faculties  of  movement  and  communica- 
tion. They  boasted  of  them  and  rejoiced  in 
them,  as  mighty  agencies  for  abolishing  alien- 
ating distances,  and  for  socializing  countries 
widely  divided  by  sea  and  land.  But  while 
they  were  exulting  at  these  bewildering  capa- 
cities of  speed,  the  people  of  these  countries 
found  the  railway  locomotive  and  the  stean^ 
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ship  too  slow  for  the  necessities  of  their  inter- 
course. They  demanded  couriers  as  fleet- 
winged  as  thought  itself;  and  what  they  de- 
manded they  won.  Science  went  out  into  the 
broad  field  of  nature's  wild  elements  and 
bridled  the  lightning.  It  put  a  human  hand 
upon  its  forked  tongues  and  stilled  its  thunder; 
— stilled  its  old  voice,  that  shook  the  mount- 
ains, below  an  infants  lisp  or  breath.  Yet 
thus  stilled  andf  tamed  to  the  touch  of  fingers 
trained  to  the  piano,  it  runs  on  errands  at  its 
own  wild  speed  among  the  thunder-clouds  of 
heaven.  Nor  is  this  half  the  wonder.  Human 
science  has  not  only  tamed  it  to  this  mild 
mood  and  movement,  but  given  it  breath  and 
bottom  that  it  never  had  when  it  run  its  old  red 
races  in  the  heavens.  What  were  they  in 
length  of  course  compared  with  its  run  across 
the  ocean's  bed  between  the  two  hemispheres  ? 
No  more  than  an  inch  to  a  league. 

And  now  we   have  the  Electric   Post. 
Who  can  grasp  the  fact  in  its  compass  and  de- 


tail t  To  thmk  of  it.  Here  is  the  OenenU 
Post-Offlee  of  the  greatest  letter-writing  nation 
in  the  world  filled  with  lightning  pianos,  play- 
ing their  clicking  tunes  night  and  day;  and 
every  bar  of  the  music  is  a  message  written  in 
plain  English  words  perhaps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  country,  or  in  one  of  the  British  isles. 
Is  this  a  final  consummation,  or  only  a  way- 
post  of  progress  in  the  lightning's  mission 
among  men?  When  tUe  British  Poet-Oflice 
has  sheaved  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the 
kingdom  in  one  bundle  in  its  liands,  and 
threaded  every  town  and  village  with  an  elec- 
tric wire,  will  that  be  the  end  final  and  com- 
plete, or  the  standing-point  for  another  onward 
bound?  When  it  has  brought  all  these  iron 
rays  into  harmonious  working  at  home,  will  it 
connect  with  them  the  wires  that  cross  the 
seas  and  oceans  and  all  the  continents  they 
embrace,  and  then  go  on  from  stage  to  stage 
until  we  shall  have  a  Untversal  Electbic 
Penny  Post  ? 
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PERSONAL  PORTRAITURES. 

OUR  friends  the  phrenologists  lay  down  as 
a  primal  truth,  that "  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man."  Some  incisive  female  talkist 
has  amended  the  aphorism  to  read  "  the  pro- 
per study  of  mankind  is  tDoman"  which  is, 
after  all,  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
However,  rather  than  to  run  a  tilt  against 
either  women  or  phrenologists,  we  here  admit 
that  a  most  excellent  study  for  men  and  wo- 
men is  —  men  and  women;  and  have  made 
good  our  claim  to  candor  by  devoting  a  fair 
share  of  our  space  to  this  very  interesting 
study.  We  have  our  own  ideas  of  how  this 
thing  should  be  done ;  and  if  they  differ  from 
other  people*s  ideas — as  no  doubt  they  will — 
the  very  difference  will  be  an  advantage. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  ency- 
clopedias and  family  registers  all  the  interest^ 
ing  statistics  which  cluster  about  the  genealog- 
ical tree;  and  even  to  turn  over  to  our  wnjfrere 
the  rich  materials  from  which  ideal  characters 
may  be  so  scientifically  and  certainly  con- 
structed, reserving  for  our  use  the  simple  indi- 
vidual presence  fixed  in  the  memory  and  heart 
of  the  historian,  and  reflected  thence  with  as 
little  indirection  or  ornamentation  for  appear- 
ance' sake  as  possible.  The  one  disadvantage 
which  follows  this  plan^at  least  some  may 
oonsider  it  a  disadvantage -^is^  that  our  por- 


traits will  most  frequently  be  drawn  by  lov- 
ing hands  or  burst  fh)m  loving  hearts,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  lack  in  stem  truthfulness  what 
they  seem  to  gain  in  imputed  charms.  This 
we  can  not  remedy,  and  we  would  not  if  we 
could.  We  know  of  no  person  so  ftilly  com- 
petent to  speak  of  the  character  and  traits  of 
another  as  he  who  has  seen  that  other  in  all 
vicissitudes  and  under  the  most  varied  influ- 
ences. That  person  is  apt  to  be  a  friend ;  and 
if  he  speaks  as  he  feels  and  verily  thinks,  he 
will  use  the  language  of  friendship.  And  so 
he  should.  For  our  purpose  we  would  have 
him  use  no  otlier.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
what  there  is  of  good  in  a  man  or  woman. 
Never  fear  but  all  there  is  of  evil  will  be  known. 

We  can  not  better  enforce  our  theory  than 
by  referring  to  the  personal  sketches  in  the 
present  number,  all  of  which  were  written  at 
our  solicitation,  and,  in  the  main,  according  to 
our  desire. 

For  the  past  six  months  and  more  the  dark 
side  of  Albert  D.  Richardson's  character  has 
been  constantly,  persistently,  devilishly  held 
up  to  public  gaze,  until  those  who  did  not 
know  him  personally  have  had  occasion  to 
think  of  him  as  a  gross,  designing,  villainous 
libertine,  without  respect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers or  regard  for  his  own  conscience.  Against 
this  baleftil  picture  we  have  purposely  set  the 
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loving  tribute  of  hia  best  friend.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing portrait  with  the  bright  colors  laid  on  nn- 
sparingly  and  the  shadows  carefully  toned 
down ;  bat  it  is  just  what  we  expected  from  the 
artist.  He  has  pat  his  name  apon  it,  and 
there  they  stand  —  picture  and  painter.  Let 
each  one  Judge  for  himself. 

Quite  recently,  two  women  who  have  nuide 
enough  noise  in  the  world  to  entitle  them  to 
some  consideration,  have  stepped  aside  from  a 
well-prosecuted  and  important  field  of  labor, 
not  to  rest  in  idleness,  but  to  gather  strength 
for  renewed  efforta  They  have  been  fixed  in 
our  camera,  and  appear  in  these  pages  so  true 
to  life,  that  to  those  who  know  them  no  per- 
sonal designation  was  necessary.  To  a  large 
class  of  readers  who  have  heard  of  these  wo- 
men only  as  leaders  among  the  "  strong-mind- 
ed,'' Airs.  Kirk's  pen-portraits  will  be  interest- 
ing, and  should  be  instructive. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  made  no  false  touches  in 
her  picture  of  "  The  Mother  of  100,000  Chil- 
dren." The  portrait  is  worthy  of  any  setting, 
and  will  be  admired  by  connoisseurs  no  less 
than  by  those  who  see  only  with  the  heart 

The  brief  delineation  of  one  of  "  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  "  is  also  of  our  sort ;  and 
in  its  promise  of  fiiture  work  of  the  same 
kind  is  more  than  acceptable.  We  can  promise 
nothing  better  in  the  future  than  these  sketches ; 
bat  if  something  better  should  come,  we  shall 
chiim  it  with  quite  as  profound  an  air  of  pro- 
prietorship as  we  do  these. 


FOR  THE  STOMACH'S  SAEB. 

A  Njbw  Yobk  clerg}rman,  "in  good  and 
regular  standing,"  has  secured  immortality  in 
the  comi>ounding  of  a  new  beverage,  known 
among  fancy  topers  as  "  Smyth's  Recuperator," 
and  among  the  groundlings  as  '*  Gin-and-Milk." 
Prom  the  testimony  of  a  veracious  reporter,  it 
is  a  most  excellent  stomachic,  and  we  don't 
doubt  that  it  will  speedily  become  a  national, 
if  not  a  ministerial  beverage.  Mr.  Smyth 
found  the  mixture  an  agreeable  tonic  after  an 
exhaustive  Sabbath  morning's  discourse,  and  a 
**  recuperator  "  for  the  not  less  exhaustive  duties 
of  the  Sunday-school  which  followed.  It  was 
a  "spiritual"  comfort  to  him,  whether  or  not 
it  shed  through  him  spiritual  blessings  upon 
his  parishioners.  What  its  effect  may  be  upon 
the  coming  man  it  is  hard  to  predict  To  an 
hnparUal  observer,  however,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared recently  that  the  community  was  suflbr- 
ing  for  a  greater  variety  of  drinks ;  and  there 
are  those  illiberal  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
Eev.  Smyth  might  have  bent  the  powers  of  his 


great  intellect  in  a  direction  which  would  have 
yieided  better  returns  upon  the  investment 
Evidently,  the  great  inventor  of  the  Recupera- 
tor thinks  otherwise ;  as  he  has  used  the  acci- 
dent of  his  sudden  fame  to  throw  off  the  strait- 
jacket  of  religious  bigotry  and  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  a  self-justified  Reverend  Mixer  of 
Gin-and-Milk.  Inasmuch  as  every  independent 
religionist  proposes  to  get  up  a  private  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  expect, 
in  Mr.  Smyth^s  translation,  to  see  Paul's  arlvice 
to  Timothy  fixed  up  in  this  style :  "  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  gin  and  milk  for 
thy  stomach's  sake,  and  because  of  thine  oft  in- 
finnities.'*  

EQUAL  PAT  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  recent  act  of  Congress  which  secures 
to  the  women  in  governmental  employ  the 
same  pay  which  men  receive  for  the  same  la- 
bor is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  emi- 
nently just  in  itself,  and  commendable  as  recog- 
nizing a  principle  of  right  It  now  remains  with 
the  women  to  make  of  this  a  step  in  the  way 
to  a  fUU  and  complete  recognition  of  the  right 
of  woman  to  the  firuits  of  her  labor.  The  gen- 
eral outcry  on  this  subject  from  the  leaders  in 
the ^*  woman  movement"  has  been  as  illogical 
and  senseless  as  it  was  earnest  and  obtrusive. 
What  has  been  oftenest  claimed  for  women  has 
not  been  **  equal  pay  for  equal  labor"  with 
men,  but  equaJ  pay  for  unequal  labor.  A  mis- 
taken notion  prevsils  as  to  the  willingness  of 
eiAployers  to  compensate  for  labor  done  with- 
out Invidious  distinction  on  account  of  sex. 
Wherever  this  distinction  has  been  made,  a 
little  candid  investigation  will  show  that  the 
grounds  of  distinction  lie  in  the  relative  value 
of  services  rendered,  and  'the  extra  considera- 
tions which  women  claim  because  i^iey  are  wo- 
men. Does  any  one  doubt  that  as  a  general 
clerk  a  boy  may  be  much  more  useful  than  a 
girl  can  be  ?  And  this  usefulness  does  not  de- 
pend on  his  clearer  judgment  or  keener  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  his  duties,  but  upon 
his  ability,  as  customs  are,  to  do  more  things ;  to 
make  himself  ^generally  usefhl."  The  same 
distinction  exists,  in  the  majority  of  business 
positions  as  between  men  and  women.  The 
woman  may  be  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  ca- 
pable, just  as  honest,  and  just  as  efficient  iu 
many  directions  as  the  man,  while  in  others, 
from  a  decent  respect  for  the  laws  of  society, 
not  less  than  from  a  necessary  observance  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  she  can  not  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  male  worker.  In  many  kinds  of 
employment  there  are  no  more  restrictions 
thrown  around  women  than  ai€'«nd  men ;  and 
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in  th  ise  it  is  well  to  observe,  they  are  always 
able  to  command  equal  compensation.  As 
anthors,  actors,  musicians,  public  speakers,  and 
often  as  teachers,  women  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  a  distinction  against  them. 

If,  then,  tliey  are  anxious  to  enter  all  fields 
of  labor  as  competitors  with  men,  they  have 
only  Xadoihe  work  as  toeUy  and  ask  no  favors. 
There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  sex  which 
the  sex  does  not  create.  If  the  female  clerks 
in  the  Government  offices  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  and  do  it  as  well  as  the  males, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  receive  the  same  pay.  It  is  a  question  of 
figures,  and  not  of  gallantry.  There  is,  under- 
lying it,  however,  a  question  of  gallantry, 
which  it  will  harm  nobody  to  consider.  If 
women  prove  themselves  as  competent  as  men 
to  do  clerical  labor,  and  are  in  all  respects  as 
efficient  and  acceptable,  they  should  have  it  to 
do  in  preference  to  men.  This  much  is  due 
them  because  they  are  women,  and  because  at 
present  the  world  is  not  so  wide  to  them  as 

to  their  brothers.         

SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

The  great  evil  upon  which  we  have  fallen  in 
these  days  of  rapid  fortunes  and  extravagant 
living  will  be  appreciated  if  we  ask  ourselves 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  tl^e  word  Success. 
What  are  our  young  people  taught  as  compass- 
ing true  success  in  life  ?  What  class  of  men 
are  held  up  as  the  true  type  of  manhood,  and 
as  worthy  of  emulation  ?  When  Mr,  Greeley 
talks  of  "  self-made  men,''  who  are  the  bright 
examples  he  holds  up  to  view,  and  whom  does 
he  ask  our  young  men  to  pattern  after — the 
men  of  ideas,  of  moral  power,  of  strong  vir- 
tues, or  of  great  wealth  ?  What  is  meant  by 
success  in  life  when  the  instances  most  cited  in 
this  connection  are  Astor,  Girard,  Stewart,  and 
Vanderbilt?  Whoever  speaks  of  men  like 
Elihu  Burritt  and  that  class  of  pure  philanthro- 
pists and  scholars,  who  are  constantly  thinking 
so  much  of  others,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  While 
we  laud  to  the  skies  such  men  as  Peabody, 
who  having  lived  within  himself  until  he  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  got  through  with 
its  use  and  aggrandizement,  bequeathed  it  to 
such  purposes  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
suited  his  fancy  or  his  ambition,  we  are  quite 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  thousands  of  tender 
hearts  and  great  souls  whose  wonderful  benev- 
olence and  fellow-feeling  have  made  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  grow  rich  save  in  the 
blessings  of  those  whom  tliey  have  helped.  Is 
it  not  time  that  a  new  lexicon  was  prepared,  1 


or  the  old  ones  amended,  so  that  oar  *'  coming*' 
men  and  women  shall  have  a  diffisrent  idea  of 
the  true  meaning  of  success  ? 

THE  INTBaWTY  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  are  times  when  the  strongest-hearted 
grow  faint  in  contemplating  the  political  future 
of  the  country.  The  disgusting  details  of  party 
wrangles ;  the  rapacity  and  self-abasement  of 
office-seekers ;  the  mismanagement — ^to  use  no 
harsher  term— of  the  public  funds ;  the  disre- 
gard in  high  places  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people— make  up  a  picture  such  as  it  is  hard 
to  contemplate  with  hopefulness.  The  ques- 
tion which  every  honest  and  earnest  man  asks 
himself  is.  Are  things  getting  better,  or  wone  ? 
How  is  it? 

The  country  has  recently  proven  its  ability 
to  maintain  itself  as  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people.  It  has  passed  through  one 
of  the  most  terrible  civil  struggles  known  to 
history,  and  come  out — as  we  are  prone  to 
think  and  say — renewed  and  strengthened  by 
tlie  conflict. 

In  tlie  Northern  States,  at  least,  the  years  of 
the  war  were  years  of  unexampled  prosperity: 
fortunes  were  rapidly  achieved,  and  patriot- 
ism was  boiled  down  to  a  tangible  consistency. 
Those  who  went  into  the  service  and  escaped 
mutilation  and  death  are  among  the  honored 
of  the  land,  and  have  opened  to  them  places 
of  trust  and  emolument  quite  equal  to  their 
deserts ;  the  public  debt,  which  —  whatever 
its  size  or  condition — is  always  a  convenient 
club  for  official  heads,  is  accepted  by  those 
who  are  to  pay  it  as  a  sacred  obligation,  and  is 
being  reduced  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be ;  the 
South,  which  was  devastated  by  war,  is  arising 
in  its  strength  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  slum- 
ber, and  with  the  curse  of  slavery  blotted  out, 
has  entered  npon  a  career  of  gloiy  and  pros- 
perity never  before  dreamed  of;   intelligence 
and    liberal    ideas    are   being   disseminated 
throughout   the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ;  the  right  of  speech  and  of  opinion  was 
never  more  sacredly  observed ;  the  citizens  of 
extreme  sections  meet  upon  a  common  plane 
of  brotherhood   and   good-will;   and   every- 
where is  .contentment — except  among  politi- 
cians— such  as  this  country  has  not  seen  in 
years  before.    The  country  may  be  going  to 
ruin  very  fast ;  but  the  people  who  have  learn- 
ed to  confide  in  themselves  and  each  other 
have  pretty  conclusively  decided  not  to  go  to 
ruin  with  it    So  long  as  they  are  proapenxis 
and  happy,  it  would  seem  that  there  Is  little  oo- 
oaslon  to  predict  speedy  destruction. 
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Contrfbutions  fur  '*  What  They  Say  "  should  be  brlef^  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  sccare  publication.] 
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QuE8Tio:^8  OP  "  General  Interest  "  only 

wUl  b€  amwered  in  this  department.  We  have  no  tpaee 
to  gratify  iale  curiosity.  One  question  only  at  a  tims^ 
and  thai  eiUarly  ttxtted^  must  be  propounded^  if  a  corre- 
epondaU  shall  expect  us  to  give  Aim  the  ben^  qf  its 
eariy  oonsideration.  Questions  qf  personal  interest  will 
be  promptly  answered  by  Idler ^  if  a  etan^  be  inclosed  for 
the  return  postage. 

Socrates. — Who  and  what  was  Soc- 
ntes  f  aad  what  is  meant  by  the  Socratic  mode  of 
reasoning  ? 

Ams.  He  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  born,  470  b.c., 
at  Athens.  Alcibiodes,  Crito,  Xenophon,  Aristip- 
poB,  Phspdon,  Plato,  and  other  noted  men  were 
among  his  papils.  His  system  of  philosophy  Is 
▼alnable  in  that  it  has  a  practical  bearing  on 
human  life  and  society.  He  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  *Hhe  proper  stndy  of  manlcind  is 
man,"  and  that  the  interests  of  mankind  should 
be  conaiddtod  with  the  view  to  their  improvement 
and  general  benefit.  The  very  simplicity  and 
benevolent  character  of  his  teachings  found  him 
many  enemies  in  Athens,  who  finally  succeeded 
Sa  procuring  an  indictment  to  the  eflfect  that  he 
denied  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  state,  and  his 
teachings  inculcated  perversions  of  the  old  relig- 
ion, and  therefore  corrupted  the  youth  who  listened 
to  them.  On  this  charge  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  ruling  faction.  This  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  by  his  drinking  a  cup  of  poison 
—hemlock. 

The  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  consists  in  ask- 
ing questions  whereby  the  answerer  of  the  opponent 
in  an  argument  unconsciously  is  led  to  malce  fatal 
admissions.  Socrates  resorted  to  this  device  to 
compel  his  pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  and  be 
on  their  guard  against  fallacies. 

Brain  and  Skull — 1.  Do  the  brain 

proper  and  cranium  attain  their  full  size  by  the 
time  the  person  Is  seven  years  of  age  or  there- 
abouts t  Does  the  cranium  ever  Increase  in  size, 
fnccept  what  it  increases  by  the  growth  of  more 
scalp* 

Aw  Gray  is   the   standard   anatomist  of  the 

world,  and  he  maintains  that  the  brain  increases 

in  size  and  also  in  weight  until  the  person  is  25, 

80,  and  even  40  years  of  age,  and  all  our  observation 

corroborates  his  statement. 

2.  Is  it  a  fact  thatshrunlcen  eyte,  sharp  nose,  and 
sharp  featured  generally  indicate  a  thin  skull  ? 


Ane,  The  reverse  of  these  conditions  generally 
indicates  a  skull  different  from  that  with  the 
conditions  named.  Some  persons  with  sharp 
features  and  shrunken  eyes  may  have  a  thick 
skull ;  but  probably  seven  out  of  ten  with  light 
sharp  features  have  skulls  thinner  than  those  who 
have  more  blunt  features  and  obtuse  angles  of  the 
face.  But  there  is  a  sure  test  as  to  thickness  and 
thinness  of  the  skull,  viz.,  laying  the  hand  firmly 
upon  the  head,  and  have  the  subject  speak  or 
cough,  when  there  will  be  a  sensible  vibration; 
those  having  thin  skulls  will  evince  a  much  greater 
degree  of  vibration  than  those  having  thick  skulls. 
There  are  some  skulls  so  thick  that  they  scarcely 
vibrate  at  all.  

Cash — Sterling.  —  Please     to    favor 

your  readers  with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of 
these  well-known  and  important  terms.       j.  k. 

Ant,  The  term  '*  cash,"  generally  understood  in 
business  negotiations  to  signify  ready  money,  is 
derived  from  eoiue,  a  French  word  meaning  a  chest 
or  safe  where  money  Is  kept  In  a  French  banking- 
house  the  apartment  or  place  In  which  the  money 
is  deposited  is  called  the  eaisse.  In  an  English 
banking-office  this  apartment  is  called  the  telling- 
room  ;  and  as  is  generally  known  in  this  country, 
those  officers  who  receive  and  pay  money  are  called 
the  "tellers." 

The  term  steriinff  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Ikuteriing—tL  name  given  by  the  English  in  for- 
mer times  to  a  person  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  therefore  from  the  cast,  in  relation  to  England. 
The  original  Easterlings  were  Ingenious  artisans 
who  came  to  England  from  Germany  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  refine  the  sliver  money ;  and  tibe 
coin  they  produced  was  called  Mnneta  Ersterlin- 
pommp— the  money  of  the  Easterlings. 

Salt. — Is  salt  injurious  to  the  teeth? 
Ans.  It  is  a  question  in  dispute  whether  salt  Is 
fit  to  be  eaten.  If  it  be  not  fit,  and  unnatural,  it 
will  injure  the  general  health,  and  with  It  the  teeth. 
If  one  eats  salt  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the 
kidneys  instantly  attempt  to  rid  the  system  of  the 
surplus.  The  disease  called  scurvy  is  mainly  in- 
duced by  the  long  use  of  salt  provisions  at  sea. 
Nearly  every  article  of  food  contains  some  degree 
of  the  salt  elemont,  enough  doubtless  for  health, 
and  the  eating  of  salt,  as  it  is  commonly  practiced^ 
is  more  the  result  of  habit  than  a  demand  of  na- 
ture ;  and  if  this  be  so,  any  considerable  quantity 
of  salt  will  injure  the  health  and  t-hereby  do  dam- 
age to  the  teeth.    Sugar  injures  the  teeth,  also,  is 
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an  indireet  way,  by  e&«siiig  an  acid,  creating  a 
feverish  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  teeth, 
as.  connected  with  that  system,  suffer  most  sig- 
nally.   

Self-Governmbnt.  —  Is  man  capable 

of  self-government  ?  Some  say  he  is  not,  but  is 
governed  by  a  supernatural  agency.  Others,  that 
not  all  men  are  capable,  but  some  have  such  large 
animal  faculties  and  deficient  moral  faculties,  that 
they  are  Incapable  of  self-government?  What  is 
your  opinion  on  the  point  ? 

Am,  In  a  barbarous  or  savage  state,  man  is  not 
self-regulating,  but  is  governed  chiefly  by  circum> 
stances  in  which  Intellect  and  moral  sense  play  but 
a  small  part.  But  when  man  is  educated  and 
Christianized, — when  he  becomes  self-denying,  so 
that  he  holds  his  propensities  in  strict  subjection 
to  the  will  of  God,  then  he  may  become  self-gov- 
erning. Without  education  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, man  is,  no  matter  how  old  in  jears,  only  a 
child,  and  lives  less  a  spiritual  and  more  an  animal 
life.  It  requires  the  development  of  the  superior 
portion  of  man^s  brain  to  make  him  self-govern- 
ing. Such  men  govern  theii^  appetites,  abstaining 
from  whisky,  tobacco,  etc.,  while  those  loss  devel- 
oped are  slaves  to  appetite  and  propensity,  and  are 
not  therefore  self-denying  or  self-governing. 

BoiUNG  Water. — Does  boiling  water 
make  it  any  more  healthful  for  drinking  purposes  ? 
Ans.  If  the  steam  which  escapes  in  the  boiling 
be  condensed,  pure  water  Is  the  result,  and  this  of 
course  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  human- 
ity than  that  taken  from  the  well  or  cistern  and 
used  without  distillation.  If  you  examine  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  a  tea-kettle  which  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  you  will  find  hard  incrustations 
which  have  been  fonned  from  solid  earthy  matter 
deposited  in  the  process  of  boiling  water,  for  the 
reason  that  this  universal  fluid  as  ooUected  from 
the  ground  contains  more  or  less  salt  or  alltali  in 
solution,  and  when  a  given  quantity  is  placed  In  a 
dosed  vessel  and  boiled,  the  steam  as  it  escapes  re- 
duces the  solvent  capacity  of  the  water  left,  and 
the  salt  or  alkali  which  can  not  be  retained  in  so- 
lution falls  to  the  bottom  or  adheres  to  the  side. 

Sleep. — ^I  sleep  nine  hoars  every  night, 

yet  when  I  go  to  church  I  can  not  help  getting 
sleepv  or  going  to  sleep,  though  the  sermon  be  in- 
teresting. When  I  am  reading  a  book  which  intei^ 
ests  me,  the  same  results  follow.    Why  is  this  ? 

An^  There  are  many  reasons  why  a  person  sleep- 
ing nine  hours  every  night  may  be  sleepy  when 
reading,  or  sitting  still  listening  to  a  lecture  or 
sermon.  The  book  need  not  be  dull,  though  books 
are  not  always  sharp ;  the  sermon  need  not  be  dull, 
though  sermons  are  not  always  bright;  and  yet 
some  persons  will  be  sleepy  under  those  circum- 
stances. One  may  work  too  hard,  so  that  the  phys- 
ical system  becomes  exhausted,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sits  down,  sleep  is  thereby  induced.  But  nine 
times  in  ten  sleepiness  might  be  avoided  by  eating 
Ughtly.  Laboring  men  eat  as  heartily  on  Sunday 
M  at  any  time ;  so  do  most  active  business  men, 


and  this  tends  to  cause  drowsiness.  Men  are  not 
apt  to  be  sleepy  when  hungry.  The  circulation  la 
sometimes  imperfect,  and  the  person  requires  act- 
ive general  exercise  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation  and  the  wakefulness  of  the  mind 
consequent  thereon.      

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  pulsar 
tions  of  the  heart  of  the  different  races  ? 

AfH.  Tes,  as  well  as  in  individuals.  Those  in 
whom  the  Vital  temperament  predominates,  hava 
better  and  quicker  circulation,  hence  quicker  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  In  the  Motive  or  the  decid- 
edly Lymphatic,  the  blood  flows  much  slower.  So 
of  races.  In  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regiona 
the  blood  circulate  more  freely  than  in  the  lan- 
guid and  luxurious  people  of  the  tropics.  Cold 
quickens  the  pulse.  But  among  the  Esquimaux, 
owing  to  their  habits  of  eating  grease,  etc.,  and 
their  lazy  mode  of  life,  this  principle  is  not  carried 
out.  

Blushing. —  Can  you  inform  me,  in 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents,  if  there  is  any 
way  whereby  I  can  be  cured  of  blwuMng/  I,  a  man 
of  thirty  years,  blush  almost  continually  when  in 
company,  or  when  I  am  looked  at  or  spoken  to, 
that  is,  generally  so.  Sometimes  I  can  be  as  sociable 
in  company  and  as  conversational  as  any,  but  the 
most  trifling  occurrence  will  upset  roe  and  cause 
the  blood  to  rush  to  my  face.  Whv  is  this  f  Can 
I  be  cured  of  it  ?  Was  any  one  else  ever  so  ?  I 
have  not  told  you  all  the  particulars  of  my  case, 
because  I  presume  you  arc  as  well  acqualntcid  with 
this  phase  of  human  nature  as  you  are  with  othera, 
and  will  know  without  my  telling  what  I  have  to 
suffer  from  this,  to  me,  awful  inisfortunc.  I  am 
not  what  can  be  called  bashful,  and  Tet  I  biutih 
when  I  think  any  one  is  looking  at  mi,  I  would 
give  all  I  have  if  1  could  get  rid  of  tiiis  very  annoy- 
ing feature  in  my  ^*  make-up.**  Will  you  come  to 
the  rescue  ? 

Ans.  Instead  of  regarding  the  opinions  of  otbere, 
instead  of  feeling  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of 
others,  try  to  realize  that  your  accountability  Is 
rather  to  God  than  to  man.  Then,  so  steer  your 
course  of  life  as  to  be  approved  by  the  Divine  wilL 
Do  this,  and  you  will  soon  rise  above  that  foolish 
sensitiveness  which  now  makes  yon  blush  so  easily. 
Are  your  motives  good  ?  Can  you  say  "  Thy  wiU 
be  done?**  If  so,  you  need  not  blush  at  what 
others  think,  say,  or  ^*look.'* 

How  TO  Cultivate  Language: — By 

talldng,  reading,  speaking,  of  course.  For  the 
rules  to  cultivate  oil  the  oi^gans,  read  the  work 
entitied  **  Education  Complete.*' 

He  Can  Not  Talk. — I  have  a  consin^ 

a  boy  six  years  of  age,  who  is  almost  devoid  of 
articulation,  being  unable  to  say  anything  except 
*'  papa**  and  **mamma,**  and  that  not  very  dutinctly, 
although  he  can  laugh  as  loud,  hear  as  well,  and 
appears  to  be  as  intelligent  as  the  generalltv  of 
boys  of  his  age.  His  throat  was  examined  by  a 
physician,  who  discovered  nothing  unnatural  in  its 
formation.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  be 
can  be  taught  the  use  of  language  ? 

Aru.  We  can  form  no  opinion  on  which  to  baae 

a  course  of  training  or  treatment  without  seeing 

the  boy.    If  he  be  not  an  imbecUe,  wc  think  h€ 
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can  be  made  to  taBL  Let  qb  hare  an  Interview, 
after  which  we  can  advise  you. 

An  Imaginative  Child. — Seeing  you 

ire  8o  kind  as  to  answer  questions,  I  would  like  to 
ask  one.  We  have  a  little  ^irl,  now  nearlv  five 
years  old.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  telllne  o£r  lono^ 
stories  to  her  older  sister,  or  all  alone  to  herself^ 
about  nothing  she  ever  has  seen  or  done ;  she  tells 
them  as  facts,  and  there  seems  to  be  conslderuble 
in  the  stories  thus  told.  Her  grandmother  says, 
"  Let  her  tell  them,"  as  she  thinks  that  her  Con- 
BcienUonsncss,  which  \%  very  large,  will  prevent  her 
from  telling  intentional  falsehoods.  I  have  been 
afraid  this  practice  would  make  her  untruthful, 
and  will  be  thankful  if  you  will  advise  me  how  I 
am  to  manage  in  order  to  have  this  trait  result  in 
good,  and  not  eviL 

Ant.  Children  live  much  in  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation ;  they  are  alive  to  "  fairy  tales,"  and  other 
marvelous  creations  of  fancy.  As  they  grow  older, 
and  come  to  experience  the  realities  of  life,  they 
come  down  to  the  material  substance.  Be  not 
concerned  about  the  little  girUs  poetizing.  No 
evil  need  be  feared.  The  study  of  natural  science 
will  correct  any  excess  toward  such  falsities  living 
in  the  spheres. 
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From  a  State'8-Prisoner.  —  Here  is 
the  copy  of  an  interesting  letter  from  a  culprit, 
now  serving  out  his  sentence  for  theft  or  robbery, 
which  he  sends  with  drawings  of  a  new  invention. 
We  print  the  letter,  with  his  remarks  about  the 
heads  and  characters  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  We 
infer  from  his  crimes,  his  drawings,  and  his  mode 
of  escape,  etc.,  that  he  must  have  large  Construct- 
ixeness,  with  small  Cautiousness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness. We  follow  "  copy  "  as  to  capital  let- 
ters, punctuation,  etc. 

Conn  State  Prison,  may  8th  1870. 
Mr.  8.  R.  Wells,  Honored  Sir. 
some  three  years  ago  I  sent  you  something  (I 
forget  what)  from  the  New  Jersey  state  Prison. 
By  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  I  should  have  been 
there  yet.  But  one  night  I  got  up  in  my  sleep  and 
after  scratching  a  hole  through  the  Roof  let  my- 
self down  to  the  street  and  walked  off.  some  ten 
months  afterward  I  awoke  and  found  myself  locked 
in  the  Baggage  Room  at  Merlden  Conn,  it  seems 
that  during  my  Protracted  sleep  I  wandered  into 
a  store  in  the  citv  of  Hariford  and  appropriated 
110,000  worth  of  silk  all  of  which  was  contrary  to 
the  original  charter  Granted  the  Oodly  settlers  of 
this  most  christian  commonwealth,  hence  my 
Present  abode.  With  this  I  send  you  a  Drawing 
of  a  simple  But  Practical  and  Valuable  invention, 
the  utility  of  this  Invention  is  so  manifest  that  a 
Boy  12  years  old  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  the  in- 
vention Es  not  Patented  But  it  is  secured  by  Wit^ 
nesses.  I  want  to  sell  a  half  Interest  for  $l5b0.  if 
you  will  find  me  a  customer  Ftrymplly,  I  will  give 
you  $500  for  your  trouble.  I  have  a  Brother  In 
Vork.  should  he  call  Please  show  him  the  inven- 
tion, this  Place  is  a  tine  school  for  the  study  of 
Craniumism.  we  have  curious  heads  here  includ- 
ing cver}'thlng  from  the  Webster  typo  down  to  the 
original  what  U  it.  then  we  have  heads  that  were 
never  described  in  Books  or  shown  in  Picturea. 


Great  Wooden  Nutmegs  filled  up  with  soft  soap 
and  saw  Dust,  others  seem  to  have  come  Into  the 
World  wltliout  any  Definite  form  and  attalnel 
ther  present  proportions  from  the  kicks  and  cuhs 
of  advcrsitv.  otners  again  seem  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  W  orld  empty  to  be  filled  up  bv  passing 
Events.  But  for  some  Reason  the  Kigbt  events 
never  transpired,  or  If  they  did  they  found  the 
shell  too  hard  to  Penetrate. *not  the  leaht  Remark- 
able thing  is  that  the  least  Promising  heads  seems 
to  be  Best  Balanced.  But  the  heads  here  like 
many  things  Recorded  in  history  are  too  Profound 
to  be  comprehended,  save  by  the  maker. 
Please  direct  to  D.  K.  care  of  Captain  W.  "V\  eathers- 
field,  Conn,  yours  with  respect  »  *  » 

Annual  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, New  Tork. — Preparations  are  now  being 

made  to  hold  a  Grand  National  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry, commencing  early  In  September  next.  Ex- 
hibitors of  American  productions  who  may  wish 
to  compete  should  send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
**  Corresponding  Secretary  of  American  Institute, 
New  York,"  who  will  forward  printed  circulars, 
giving  full  instruction.  Let  science,  mechanism, 
and  art,  including  agriculture,  horticulture,  po- 
mology, and  all  other  Interests,  be  represented  in 
friendly  rlvaliy.  Let  each  show  the  best  produc- 
tions won  from  earth  and  air.  In  the  shop,  studio, 
or  manufactory.  Medals,  diplomas,  and  honorable 
mention  await  men  of  merit. 

Saving  Skulls. — ^The  skulls  of  lions, 

tigers,  bears,  elephants,  wild  boars,  etc.,  may  not 
be  deemed  the  most  suitable  for  parlor  oniaments, 
but  they  toovld  be  Just  the  thing  for  a  scientific 
cabinet  or  museum.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
some  of  our  subscribers  In  the  Western  wilds  are 
collecting  rare  specimens  of  both  animal  and  other 
skulls.  One  writes  us  from  Oregon  that  he  has 
lately  secured  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  bird 
skulls,  from  the  eagle,  hawk,  crow,  etc.,  down  to 
the  humming-bird.  Trappers  would  confer  a  favor 
on  science  by  saving  the  skulls  of  wolves,  wild- 
cats, badgers,  beavers,  otters,  foxes,  minks,  musk- 
rats,  etc.  Let  them  be  nicely  cleaned  and  placed 
on  exhibition.  Every  city,  town,  and  village  oughl 
to  have  a  public  museum  as  well  as  a  public  library. 
Reader,  suppose  y<ni  take  the  Initial  step,  by  gath- 
ering a  cabinet  of  skulls — at  least  of  beast,  bird, 
and  reptile,  if  not  of  human  crania.  We  will  take, 
at  our  Cabinet,  889  Broadway,  what  you  may  not 
wish  to  keep.     While  we  live,  let  us  save. 


Wiztwc^  Strtites. 
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\^AU  works  noticed  in  Tira  Phrenological  Joubnal 
tnay  be  ordered  from  this  qfflce,  at  prices  annexed.] 

Life  at  Home  ;  or,  the  Family  and  its 
Members, — including  Husbands  and 'Wives,  Pa- 
rents and  Children,  Brothers,  Sifters,  Employers 
and  Emploved.  Bv  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D, 
One  vol.,  l2mo.  Price,  fl  50;  extra  gilt,  $2. 
New  York :  8.  R.  WeUs,  Publisher. 

It  is  refreshing  to  an  anxious  mind  to  listen  to 

wise  counsel  in  matters  of  such  moment    Hos* 
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bands  and  wives  are  inBtrncted^  parents  are  ad- 
monished, brothers  and  sisters  advised,  lovers  are 
directed,  and  a  true  course  of  life  pointed  out  to 
each  member  of  the  family,  which,  if  followed, 
would  prove  to  one  and  all  a  heaven  on  earth. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  :  "  At  a  time  when 
the  sacredness  of  the  marria«?o  relation  is  so  much 
called  in  question,  and  when  the  bonds  which  hold 
the  family  togjether  are  in  danger  of  being  lightly 
esteemed,  any  attempt  to  exalt  the  family  life  may 
be  hopeful  of  good. 

**  The  failure  to  reach  the  highest  happiness  of 
married  life,  and  the  best  results  of  family  training, 
are  caused,  we  may  believe,  not  so  much  bv  willful- 
ness as  by  ignorance  or  inexperience.  If  at  the 
outset  a  few  cautions  and  suggestions,  founded  on 
maturcr  thought  and  larger  observation,  were  re- 
ceived, mistakes  could  be  corrected  and  errors 
avoided  which  too  often  occasion  long  years  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  If  this  book  shall 
make  such  suggestions,  its  design  will  be  accom- 
pushed." 

This  book  should  have  a  place  on  the  center- 
table  of  every  dra'wing-room.  It  Is  beautifully 
printed,  on  fine  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  excel- 
lent style.  We  commend  it  to  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, and  others  as  every  way  suitable  for  a  present 
and  a  keepsake.  

Chkistiantty  and  Greek  Philosophy  ; 

or,  the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Re- 
flective Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive 
Teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  By  B. 
F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophv  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  One 
vol.,  r2mo";  PI).  531;  cloth.  Price,  $3  75.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  great  work.  The  author  reviews  the 
religious  theories  of  all  the  noted  writers  from 
pagan  Athens  in  the  times  of  Plato  and  St.  Paul, 
down  to  the  French  skeptics  of  to-day.  He  treats 
them  witli  the  broadest  Christian  kindness,  accord- 
ing to  science  every  established  claim,  and  seeking 
only  to  prove  the  truth.  That  he  makes  out  a 
clear  case  in  favor  of  Christianity  every  candid 
reader  whose  mind  is  not  ol^tuse  will  admit.  We 
thank  the  author  for  this  his  most  scholarly  con- 
tribution to  science  and  religion.  Honest  doubt- 
ers, skeptics,  and  worldly-minded  men  will  find 
real  knowledge  and  real  comfort  in  this  most  ad- 
mirable treatise.  

Population — Its  Law  of  Increase.  By 
Nathaniel  Allen,  M.D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Price, 
50  cents.     May  be  had  at  this  office. 

The  lieudLtUion  says  of  this  treatise :  "  Here  Is  a 
work  of  much  more  than  ordinary  value  and  im- 
portance, from  a  source  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration.  Dr.  Allen  has  studied  his  subject 
as  have  fev^  if  any  other  students  of  it  in  the  coun- 
try. Patiently,  toilsomely,  he  has  pursued  it  for 
years,  entering  upon  it,  too,  in  the  first  place,  with 
a  thorough  preparation  to  investigate',  fathom,  and 
solve  its  most  mysterious  problems.  The  pamph- 
let before  us  Is  an  address  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Western  Social  Science  Association  in  Chi- 
cago, and  now  first  given  to  the  public  through 
the  press.  In  a  subsequent  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Association,  after  the  deliveiy  of  the 


address,  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  said:  *  The  paper  of  Dr. 
Allen,  if  published  at  an  expense  of  twenty  tJiov- 
sand  dollars,  would  return  a  thousand-fold,  bo 
great  are  the  underlying  principles  of  our  natunl 
and  national  life,  and  so  ably  treated  in  that  docii- 
ment.*  And  would  even  the  American  Tract 
Society  purchase  the  copyright  and  scatter  it 
everywhere,  in  cheap  but  readable  fonn,  it  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  human  race  than  anything 
It  ever  published.  It  can  not  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended."   

The  Men  who  Advertise  ;  an  AccoanI 

of  Successful  Advertisers ;  with  Hints  on  the 
Method  of  Advertising,  including  the  Americin 
Newspaper  Rate  Book,  containmg  Advcrtl«ing 
Rates  of  leading  Newspapers,  etc.  New  York; 
Nelson  Cheeseman,  publisher  for  George  P.  Row- 
ell  &  Co.,  newspaper  advertising  agents,  No.  40 
Park  Row. 

A  magnificent  volume  of  872  roA^al  octavo  psc^, 
printed  with  beautiful  type,  on  the  finest  of  tinted 
paper,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  together  with  their 
claimed  circulation,  politics,  religion,  etc.  Some 
200  or  more  pages  are  appropriated  to  brief  bio- 
graphical descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  liberal 
advertisers  and  successful  business  men.  We  re* 
gard  the  work  as  not  only  unique,  but  well-nigh 
indispensable.  The  enterprising  publishers  cer- 
tainly deserve  much  credit  for  their  great  unde^ 
taking  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  manner  In  which 
It  has  been  executed.    The  work  sells  for  $5. 

Memoir  op  the  Rev.  John  Soudder, 

M.D.,  thirty-six  years  Missionary  in  India.  By 
Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  One  vol.,  r2rao; 
pp.  808;  cloth.  Price,  $1  75.  New  York: 
Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Here  is  the  history  of  an  eventful  and  most  use- 
ful life.  A  native  of  New  Jersey,  he  spent  the  b<»t 
portion  of  his  active  life  teaching  and  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  heathen.  A  most  interesting 
account  of  his  life  and  labors  is  given  in  thli  vol- 
ume, which  also  contains  portraits  of  Dr.  Scudder 
and  his  good  wife.        

The  Life   of  Bismarck,   Private   and 

Political ;  with*  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  An- 
cestry. By  John  George  Hesckiel,  auUior  of 
"  Faust  and  Don  Juan,"  etc.  TranshUod  and 
edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  Appendices,  bv  Kenn»!th  R.  H. 
Mackenzie,  F.8.A.,  F.A.S.L.*  With  up^\t»rd  of 
one  hundred  Illustrations  by  Diez.  Grimm, 
Pietsch,  and  others.  One  vol.,  octavo;  pp.  -fJl; 
cloth.  Price,  $8.  Now  York :  Harper  A  Broth- 
ers. 

Bismarck  is  a  grand  character.  He  will  stand 
out  conspicuously  on  the  page  of  history.  Ori|fl- 
nal,  ambitious,  executive,  he  is  a  master  spirit, 
comprehends  the  situation,  and  outgenerals  the 
most  cunning  politicians.  He  is,  indeed,  a  power 
on  earth.  His  life,  as  described  herein,  cqnals  any 
romance.  The  author  and  the  publishers  dcscn'C 
a  general  vote  of  thanks  for  the  admirable  maiuiei 
in  which  they  have  brought  oat  this  life. 
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A    GRAND    NATIONAL   WORK   OF   ART- 

MARSHALL'S 

Hoiiselaold  EmgraYiHg  of  WasMegton, 

A  work  of  world-wide  famCf  universally  acknowledged  to  he  th^ 
most  tnagniflcent  engraving  ever  executed  in  America, 


THE  FUBIiISHSBS  OV 

THE  GHRISTIAlVr  uiirioiiir 

Take  pride  in  announcing  tliat  they  have  purchased  the  plate  of  thia  anperb  lai^  Une  ennsTiiig  tn 
Wabhingtoh,  firom  Stuast's  celebrated  head  in  the  Boston  Athensnm,— <i FUUe wdutdatTmm  Tmoc- 
8ASi>  DOLLABS.  When  ori^nally  brought  out,  this  work  at  once  placed  Mr.  Habshaix  In  tbe  Tctr 
front  rank  of  engravers — andent  or  modem — ^meeting,  both  In  Europe  and  America,  the  moet  axthwu- 
astic  encomiums  of  artists,  critics,  and  men  of  judgment.  It  was  even  selected  for  exhibition  nt  Um 
French  Academy  of  Design,  an  honor  accorded  to  non«  but  tbe  rery  highest  worths  of  art^  But  tlie 
prices  put  upon  this  splendid  work  were  too  high  to  ^ve  it  any  wide  popular  circulation.  For  J^^r^ 
none  but  expensive  **  artist's  proofs*'  at  920.  and  "  India  proofs  "  at  $10  were  offered  for  sale ;  while  tbo 
regular  impressions  were  afterward  sold  at  |6,  and  never  for  less.  During  and  since  the  war,  this  noMe 
picture  has  lain  almost  unnoticed,  except  by  the  few  who  seek  and  buy  the  finest  works  of  art,  It  la  %hm 
best,  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  wriraU  of  Wabhington  that  exists  and  if  (ht  acknowledged  8tan<lMnd 
'*  household  engraving  "  of  the  ^^  Father  of  his  Country.*'    The  publishers  make  the  fbllowlng 
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I8  ihs  only  weeldy  rdigiout  kmmdl  for  vihich  Mb.  Beecheb  irrC/ef,  or  to  wAicA  ht  fit  any  wiy 
In  the  management  and  ecutorial  conduct  of  the  paper  Mr.  Bsbcher  is  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  akfU- 
ful  and  experienced  Journalists ^hile  tbe  contriontors  embrace  toeU-known  and  emifisnf  mritcn  flkrom 
every  evangelical  dewmdnation.  This  is,  therefore,  a  paper  for  aU  Christians  everyvhere^  being  pohlSslrad 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  followers.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  Bible  rather  m  a  rule 
of  life  than  as  a  Book  of  Doctrines.  It  is  a  Family  Jonrnal  and  has  something  of  Interest  for  the  wAob 
household,  young  and  old.  The  paper  will  be  made,  in  various  ways,  the  most  attractive  religioua  weekly 

EabUshea ;  it  is  already  the  most  widely  quoted  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  form,  uxtAen  P*^e 
ir;^e  quarto,  is  so  convenient  for  reading,  binding  and  preservation,  that  it  has  in  this  alone  a  speoal 
and  peculiar  merit  not  possessed  by  the  large  **  blanket-ftheets  ;'*  while  its  literary  attractlona  are  feoi 
surpassed  by  any.  Therefore  it  is  growing  in  circulation  more  rapMXy  than  any  oUter^ 

A  New  Serial  Story,  by  Mrs.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOVyE, 

Author  of  "XTncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ''The  Minister'a  Wooinar,*'  etc.,  etc., 

Which  is  to  be  commenced  within  a  few  months  in  the  paper,  will  alone  be  worth  the  cost  of  liie  yearns  anb, 
scription.  In  short,  we  offer  the  handsomesty  the  most  convenient,  and  the  bfitt  religioua  weekly 
published  for  $3 ;  and  give  away  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and  the  very  finest  portrait  of  Waak- 
fngton,  ever  engraved- 
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Food  and  Diet.  With  observations  on  the  Diete- 
tical  Regimen,  salted  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs,  Dietaries  of  the  principal  Metropolitan 
Establishments  for  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  tbe 
Sick,  i'aopers,  etc.  A  thorough  scientific  Work. 
By  Fereira^  Edited  by  C.  A.  Lee,  M.D.    $1.75. 

Frnlts  and  Farlnacea.  tta«  Proper  Food 
of  Juan*    Vegetarian.    With  JUwtralions.    $1.75. 

Ilydropatble  Cook  Book,  ^ith  Rodpcs  for 
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PORTRAIT    OT    UADAKE    DEHOR 


KABAHE  DEUOREST. 


■VITHO  has  not  heard  of  the  intelligent, 
eprightly,  ingenioas,  and  vtva- 
oioas  Madame  Derooreet?  What  ia  it 
that  has  given  her  the  pover  to  acquire 
to  extended  a  tcputation?  Is  she  really 
great,  or  is  she  simply  fortohate — lucky? 


In  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  she 
is  "smart."  Id  the  EDgliah  sense,  she  is 
"clever."  Working  for  the  public,  in  a 
certain  sense,  she  belongs  to  the  public, 
and  now  we  present  her  to  each  reader 
of  the  Phbxnological  JovaKu^  "Mra. 
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Brown,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Madame  Demorest."  *'  Madame  Dem- 
orest,  this  is  Mrs.  Brown,  who  desires  to 
make  your  acquaintance."  [The  ladies 
bow,  shake  hands,  and  each  is  glad  to 
meet  the  other.]  The  Madame  feels 
quite  at  home  among  the  Joubnal  read- 
ers, and  will  be  kindly  invited  to  stay. 
And  now,  instead  of  talking  about  the 
weather,  we  will  talk  about  each  other. 

Madame  D.  What  a  very  interesting 
JouRNAii  the  Phbsnolooical  has  be- 
come 1  Its  talk  about  heads^  faces,  and 
character  interests  me  much.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  curious  to  know  what 
you  would  say  of  me. 

JSlditar.  You  are  a  good  subject  for 
analysis.  Your  features  are  well  cut, 
distinct,  well  defined,  and  easily  read. 
The  shape  of  the  head  [she  takes  down 
her  hair]  and  the  general  contour  and 
'  '^  make  up "  indicate  that  you  are  your 
father's  child  ;  that  is,  you  inherit  much 
of  his  firmness,  decision  of  character, 
and  self-esteem,  which  gives  you  confi- 
dence and  self-reliance,  love  of  liberty, 
executiveness,  force,  ambition,  desire  for 
promotion,  and  a  practical  business  in- 
tellect You  may  have  your  mother's 
sympathy,  affection  and  devotiou,  intui- 
tion, sensitiveness,  taste,  etc.  That 
prominent  chin  indicates,  among  other 
traits  and  conditions,  great  recuperative 
power.  The  nose  is  not  only  defensive  but 
slightly  aggressive ;  its  prominence  and 
point  show  culture  and  a  well-developed 
character ;  the  nostrils  are  well  marked, 
showing  excellent  breathing  power.  The 
bright,  black  eye  is  very  expressive  and 
penetrating.  There  is  amiability,  mirth, 
and  affection  in  the  month  and  lips.  The 
abundant  black  hair,  the  olive  tint  of 
complexion,  and  the  prominent  features 
indicate  a  predominance  of  the  motive 
and  mental  temperaments. 

Madame  D.  possesses  great  activity 
and  great  powers  of  endurance.  She 
has  taste,  skill,  constructiveness,  method, 


application,  enterprise.  She  is  kindly, 
just,  generous,  hopeful,  trusting,  believ- 
ing, and  religiously  disposed.  If  she 
^  studies  to  please,''  it  is  in  order  that 
she  may  thereby  beautify  and  improve. 
Such  a  nature  can  not  live  an  idle  life, 
and  she  is  happiest  when  most  fnlly  oc- 
cupied. She  can  write,  teach,  invent, 
cut,  make,  and  with  practice  she  could 
draw,  paint,  and  model  In  short,  she 
is  every  way  a  wide-awake,  go-a-head, 
self-helpful,  energetic,  and  efilicient  lady. 
If  it  be  objected  to,  that  she  is  a  leader 
of  the  fashions,  we  reply  that  she  seeki 
to  bring  common  sense  and  comfort, 
rather  than  expense  and  show,  to  the 
many  fashionable  sufferers.  Her  dresses 
will  fit  and  prove  becoming.  What  is 
prettier,  in -the  way  of  ladies'  attire,  than 
the,  short  dresses  of  to-day  which  she 
has  done  so  much  toward  introducing 
into  general  use  ? 
Here  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Hj^ 

dame  Demoi*est. 

The  lady  who  lias  the  industry,  cournge, 
tact,  and  talent  to  do  the  very  things  which 
so  many  other  ladies  talk  about  and  write 
about,  is  a  public  benefactor.  She  shows 
beyond  controveisy  that  woman  is  man's  equi- 
valent In  the  face  of  adverse  events,  she 
grapples  with  difficulties  which  would  dit- 
hearten  any  commonplace  person.  Joan  of 
Arc,  inspired  with  an  idea  of  patriotism,  kindled 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  h^ 
countrymen,  and  led  them  on  to  battle  and 
victory.  Grace  Darling,  seeing  men  and  women 
on  board  of  a  wreck,  tossed  ttom  wave  to  wave 
and  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in  the 
merciless  waters,  pushed  her  little  boat  firom 
the  beach  and,  seizing  the  oars,  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  her  suffering  fellow-mortala.  Florenct 
Nightingale,  visiting  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  hospital  and  camp,  won  a  reputatioi 
Wellington  might  envy,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
touched  tenderly  the  hearts  of  the  heroes  wboM 
wounds  she  dressed,  so  that  they  kissed  her 
shadow  when  it  fell  upon  their  pillows.  These 
were  all  womanly  women  and  have  aided  vastly 
in  the  grand  work  of  educating  and  elevatliig 
the  race.  Madame  Demorest,  doing  an  im- 
mense business ;  Anna  Dickinson,  making  ek>- 
quent  speeches ;  Kate  Field,  writing  brilltaot 
essays,  are  aiding  the  great  work  of  rsfitfm 
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and  lifting  their  sex  to  a  higher  plane  of 
ciYillzation  and  culture.  All  thinking  men 
and  women  who  seek  to  make  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it,  hail  such  heroines  as  Krs. 
Howe,  the  author  of  the  best  battle  hymn  of 
modern  letters,  and  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  the 
aved  champion  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  most 
illustrious  teachers  of  mankind.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  hi  1825.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Heniy  D.  Cortis,  and  the  eldest  of  a  large  family, 
all  of  whom  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education.  Her  parents  still  reside  on  the  old 
homestead  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Miss 
^  Looifle  Curtis.  (Madame  Demorest's  maiden 
name,)  not  satisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of 
Tillage  life,  sought  opportunities  to 'enlarge  her 
sphere  of  action  and  usefulness.  She  loved 
the  country  with  its  enchanting  landscapes,  the 
music  of  flo¥ring  waters,  the  songs  of  birds,  the 
sisterhoods  of  flowers,  the  simple  habits  of  the 
people,  and  especially  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  she  lived,  because  it  was  classic 
ground,  covered  with  historical  associations. 
Saratoga  county  is  sacred  soil,  because  it  has 
been  baptized  with  the  best  blood  of  the  nation. 
When  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  her 
parents,  after  much  solicitation  on  her  part, 
yielded  to  her  wishes  and  permitted  her  to 
begin  life  on  her  own  account,  instead  of  the 
uaoal  apprenticeship  in  an  establishment.  They 
fbmished  her  with  means  with  which  to  com- 
mence business,  and  provided  her  with  an 
assistant,  a  professional  lady  from  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  to  aid  her  and  give  the  instruction 
she  nc^ed  in  the  technical  details  of  her 
ehosen  profession.  Miss  Curtis  thinking  she 
had  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  her  art 
which  village  experience  could,  give,  left  her 
country  store  after  a  yeai^s  trial,  and  accepted 
an  engagement  to  enter  upon  a  wider  sphere 
of  business  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Troy, 
where  she  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 
winnhig  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
she  associated,  and  showing  plainly  that  she 
had  the  ability  to  manage  affairs  and  deserv- 
ed to  rank  with  those  who  are  "bom  to 
lead  and  oontroL"  Her  next  engagement  made 
her  superintendent  of  a  large  establishment, 
where  she  continued  to  educate  herself  for  a 
better  position  and  a  higher  destuiy.  After  two 
or  three  visits  to  New  York  and  a  short  sojourn 
at  the  West,  she  finally  returned  to  the  great 
commercial  metropolis;  for  women  and  men 
of  great  commercial  and  financial  skill  gravi- ' 
tate  toward  the  great  centers  of  trade,  as 
naturally  as  particles  of  steel  fly  to  the  magnet 


In  New  York  she  soon  after  married  Mr. 
Demorest,  a  gentleman  whose  happy  tempera- 
ment and  broad  and  generous  nature  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  her  rare  business  qualities. 
His  active  energy  and  experience  joined  to 
her  taste,  artistic  skill,  and  foresight,  enabled 
them  to  establish  a  grand  emporium  of  fashion 
in  America.  The  amount  of  skill  and  labor 
united  with  untiring  perseverance,  and  the 
employment  of  several  hundred  persons  re- 
quisite for  this  vast  undertaking,  would  have 
appalled  most  people,  but  like  Napoleon  cross- 
ing the  Alps,  they  were  determined  to  make 
seeming  impossibilities  possible. 

Madame  DemOrest,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  advertising,  determined  to  have  Uie  very 
best  styles,  and  to  let  the  public  know  the  fact. 
In  this  way  she  won  for  her  fashionable  em- 
porium a  reputation  which  reached  across  the 
continent  and  to  the  capitals  of  Europe.  She 
opened  branch  houses  of  the  New  York  em- 
porium in  the  most  important  cities  and  towns 
in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  Her  business  now 
penetrates  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Madame 
Demorest  not  only  imported,  designed,  and 
arranged  fashions  for  ladies,  but  she  made  a 
specialty  of  designs  and  patterns  for  the  entire 
wardrobe  of  girls,  boys,  and  infants.  She  also 
invented  many  new  improvements  in  articles 
connected  with  ladies'  and  children's  dress, 
for  which  she  has  obtained  letters  patent,  and 
which  have  become  very  popular,  and  ai'e  being 
sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  trade. 

In  1860  Madame  Demorest  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Qwtrierly  Mirror  of  Fashions, 
a  journal  which  became  very  popular,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  tiiree  years  achieved  a  circu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand  copies.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Demorest  published  the  New  York 
lUustrated  News,  and  the  two  publications  were 
eventually  consolidated  into  Demorett^a  lUiu^ 
trated  Mo7Uhly  and  Mme.  Demoreti^a  Mirror  of 
Fashions.  The  new  publication  soon  became 
a  great  favorite,  and  its  drculation  increased 
rapidly  and  continually.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  monthlies  in  America. 
Many  of  the  most  popular  and  distinguished 
writers  of  prose  and  verse  make  it  the  medium 
of  their  best  efforts.  It  is  finely  printed,  ele- 
gantiy  illustrated,  and  fhll  of  the  most  interest- 
ing matter  in  all  the  various  departments.  Mme. 
Demorest  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  by  her  active  interest  in  all  the  bene- 
volent movements  of  the  day,  especially  where 
woman's  interests  were  predominant.  She  was 
also  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  club 
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of  ladies  known  as  Sorocis,  and  now  holds  the 
position  of  treasarer  in  the  club. 

In  person  Madame  Demorest  is  tall,  erect, 
and  symmetrical.  Her  finely  formed  head  is 
crowned  with  heavy  dark  hair.  Her  face  is  of 
the  French  lypo  of  beauty,  and  lit  up  with  a 
pair  of  keen  black  eyes  which  kindle  with 
electric  light  when  excited  in  conversation. 
She  writes  easily,  and  her  sentences  are  com- 
pact, ter^e,  and  vigorous.  At  the  time  when 
the  subject  of  woman's  labor  and  wages  was 
the  exciting  topic  of  the  N.  Y.  daily  press,  a 
series  of  well-timed  and  logical  articles  from  her 
pec  on  the  practical  relation  of  capital  and  labor 
settled  the  controversy.  Were  she  to  devote 
her  mind  to  letters,  she  would  soon  create  for 
herself  an  enviable  position  among  the  notice- 
able writers  of  the  day.  She  is,  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  foremost  business  women  in 
this  country  or  in  the  world.  She  has  in  her 
employment  a  large  number  of  women,  all 
under  her  supervision,  and  she  manages  them 
quietly,  having  her  own  way  without  assuming 
to  control  and  govern.  The  dignity  of  her 
manner  commands  the  respect  of  her  subordi- 
nates, and  her  kind,  generous,  womanly  treat- 
ment of  them  wins  their  esteem  and  love.  In 
connection  with  another  lady  of  ability  and 
experience  she  has  Just  added  to  her  labors  and 
res^)onsiv}illtij8  the  taik  of  an  entirely  new 
husiness.  She  has  embarked  in  an  extensive 
tea  trade.  Her  associate,  with  an  abundant 
capital,  has  already  started  for  China,  to  pur- 
chase directly  flx)m  the  producers,  and  in  a  few 
months  she  will  be  sending  the  luxuries  of  the 
Flowery  Land  to  every  town  and  hamlet  now 
reached  by  her  magazines  and  fashions. 


-♦♦♦- 
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BOOK-KB£Pma 


\\T  HEN  a  young  man,  desiring  a  situation 
VY  that  is  pleasant  and  profitable,  looks 
through  the  range  of  business  occupations, 
and  finds  one  man  sweating  and  begrimed 
with  dust  and  dirt,  toiling  at  some  laborious 
trade,  he  instinctively  recoils ;  but  when  he 
finds  another,  in  a  cool  and  airy  office  or 
store,  neatly  dressed,  of  gentle  manners,  with 
everything  tidy,  quiet,  and  respectable  about 
him,  perhaps  waiting  upon  a  customer,  dis- 
posing of  some  article  of  elegance  or  luxury, 
or  perchance  standing  at  a  desk,  with  ledger 
and  daybook  open  before  him,  and  everything 
around  wearing  an  air  of  wealth  and  quiet 


respectability,  he  is  instinctively  attracted 
to  it,  and  a  desire  is  awakened  in  him  to  be 
a  salesman  or  a  book-keeper.  He  does  not 
inquire  whether  or  not  he  is  well  adapted  by 
nature,  education,  and  habit  to  either  posi- 
tion. He  does  not  stop  to  analyze  the  pa- 
tience, the  nerve-shattering  labor,  the  head- 
work,  the  heartaches,  the  rivalries,  the  com- 
petitions, frets,  and  jealousies  which  may  fonn 
a  part  of  such  an  elegant  life,  as  he  imagines 
it  to  be. 

So  long  as  business  is  done,  there  must  be 
book-keeping.  It  requires  brains  and  integ- 
rity, and  a  fair  degree  of  talent  and  culture 
to  fill  such  a  position.  It  is  important  and 
respectable,  and  good  men,  and  only  good 
men,  should  fill  such  a  post.  What,  then,  is 
required  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  good  book* 
keeper  ? 

The  temperament  should  have  enough  of 
the  Mental  to  give  a  studious  tendency  ai 
well  as  clearness  and  activity  of  mind.  There 
should  be  also  a  good  development  of  the 
Vital  temperament, — ^not  that  phase  of  it 
which  gives  a  man  broad  shoulders  and  a 
deep  chest  with  a  small  abdomen,  but  that 
which  gives  one  a  rather  large  digestive 
apparatus  and  a  tendency  toward  the  lym- 
phatic, the  quiet,  the  patient,  the  moderate. 
One  who  is  not  anxious  to  knock  about  and 
be  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  one  who 
can  bear  confinement  without  wearixieaa, 
and  mental  labor  without  nervousness.  Ttie 
plump,  genial,  easy-going  man  should  be  the 
book-keeper,  yet  he  should  have  intellectual 
force  enough  to  make  him  thoughtful  and 
skillful.  He  does  not  need  a  large  base  of 
brain ;  the  less  Combativeness  and  Destruct- 
iveness  he  has  the  better. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  question  with 
us  whether  it  was  proper  for  stalwart,  vigor- 
ous men  to  keep  books — ^to  stand  or  sit  at  a 
desk  making  a  record  of  transactions  when 
they  are  so  well  qualified  to  strike  out  ma&r 
fully  and  make  transactions  to  be  recorded. 
Why  not  g^ve  place  to  the  lame,  the  slender, 
or  to  women  who  have  the  requisite  brain 
and  bodily '  strength  for  this  vocation,  and 
go  out  like  men  and  win  manly  success  ifi 
more  active  pursuits?  A  strong  man  with 
vigorous  health  and  limbs,  and  brain  enough 
to  keep  accounts,  can  rise  above  the  besl 
achievements  of  book-keeping  as  a  profei- 
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sion.  Thofle  who  are  engaged  in  it  should 
look  beyond  it,  and  work  and  hope  for  a 
higher,  wider,  and  more  remunerative  place 
in  the  busmees  world.  We  speak  not  merely 
of  copyists  and  scribes  who  haye  no  talent 
for  anything  else,  but  of  those  first-lass 
accountants  who  have  clear  minds  and 
strong  bodies.  These  can  grow  out  of,  and 
advance  higher  than  to  record  other  persons' 
transactions.  He  who  possesses,  in  addition 
to  the  talents  required  by  the  accountant, 
those  talents  and  forces  which  enable  one 
to  gaide  and  control  men,  to  wield  large 
business  operations,  should  make  the  con- 
tracts, mold  and  manage  the  customs,  and 
let  the  record  be  made  by  others  who  can 
not,  as  yet,  fill  his  place. 

In  the  matter  of  talent,  the  book-keeper 
should  hare  an  ample  development  of  Cal- 
eolation,  for  this  is  indispensable  to  perform 
the  necessary  amount  of  figuring  with  accu- 
racy and  dispatch.    The  book-keeper  must 
not  make  mistakes,  and  if  he  have  the  genius 
to  run  up  two  or  three  columns  of  figures  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  work  out  rapidly  in 
the  head  the  calculations  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  make  extensions,  all  the  better. 
He  needs  large  Eventuality,  that  he  may  cany 
in  his  mind  the  history  of  the  customers  and 
the  transactions  of  the  house.    If  he  fail  in 
this,  he  will  be  always  neglecting  something 
which  ought  to  be  done,  or  doing  wrongly 
many  things.    He  should  have  large  Order, 
to  make  him  systematic  and  neat.    His  organs 
of  Form  and  Oonstructiveness  should  be  large, 
to  give  him  the  mechanical  talent  requisite, 
for  handsome  penmanship,  and  the  disposition 
to  combine  and  tabulate  the  business  in  such 
a  way  that  the  transactions  of  difierent  months 
and  years  can  be  spread  out  on  a  given  page 
80  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  aggregate  and 
comparative  business  of  months  and  years. 
Gantionsneas  should  be  large  enough  to  keep 
the  mind  wakeful  relative  to  dangers  and 
mistakes ;  and  if  the  book-keeper  have  large 
Causality  and  Comparison,  to  give  the  neces- 
sary generalizing  judgment,  combined  with 
prudence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  practical 
guidance  and  management  of  business,  he 
will  be  pr^ared  to  g^ve  a  note  of  warning 
to  the  proprietors,  who  are  absorbed  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  whenever  the  capital  has 
become  too  much  spread,  or  when  bills  re- 


ceivable bear  not  the  proper  relation  to  bills 
payable. 

If  one  is  merely  a  book-keeper,  and  simply 
makes  a  record  of  transactions  without  any 
comprehensive  thought  relative  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  business  which  his  work  represents, 
he  will  lack  elements  necessary  to  the  high- 
est order  of  success. 

The  book-keeper,  moreover,  should  have 
enough  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientious- 
ness, the  former  to  give  a  -keen  sense  of  the 
law  of  profit  and  loss,  so  that  if  business  is 
going  behindhand,  or  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  not  profitable,  he  shall  be  apprised 
of  it.  It  will  also  tend  to  make  him  sharp 
in  making  collections,  and  in  seeing  to  it  that 
his  leniency  does  not  damage  the  concern.  His 
Conscientiousness  should  give  him  unqualified 
integrity  of  purpose,  especially  if  he  have  the 
position  of  cashier.  With  Conscientiousness 
and  Cautiousness,  to  give  prudence  and  integ- 
rity, and  enough  of  Acquisitiveness  and  rea- 
soning power,  to  appreciate  what  is  fit  and 
proper  to  be  done,'  a  man  will  not  be  likely 
to  permit  himself  to  engage  in  any  specula- 
tions, any  use  of  other  people's  money,  even 
innocently,  that  might  jeopard  his  reputation 
or  the  soundness  of  the  house.  Defalcations 
do  not  always  begin  with  dishonesty,  but 
with  excessive  Hope  and  deficient  Caution. 
One  who  has  in  his  very  organization  the! 
feeling,  "  touch  not,  handle  not "  other  peo- 
ple's money  for  personal  uses,  has  the  right  and 
only  safe  principle.  Defalcations  probably 
do  not  generally  commence  in  rascality,  but 
in  that  incautious,  extra-hopeful  riskiness, 
which  men  sometimes  permit  themselves  to 
indulge  in. 

The  book-keeper  should  have  large  Conti- 
nuity and  Firmness,  to  give  him  patience  and 
steadfastness.  He  should  have  Benevolence 
and  Veneration,  to  give  him  kindness  and 
respect,  that  he  may  be  popular,  conciliating, 
and  placable.  A  man  who  has  to  make  bills 
and  receipt  them,  who  has  collections  to 
make  and  moneys  to  disburse,  needs  nearly 
all  the  Christian  graces  to  fill  his  position 
acceptably.  If,  like  a  bull-dog,  he  stands  at 
the  strong  box  and  snarls  at  every  man  who 
presents  a  bill  for  payment,  he  does  ii^ustice 
to  his  employers,  ii^ury  to  the  business,  and 
renders  himself  unpopular,  and  all  the  pa- 
trons of  the  house   unhappy.     Affability, 
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courtesy,  dignity,  and  deference  on  the  part 
of  a  book-keeper  will  win  respect,  secure 
patronage,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  success. 


A 8  a  man  is  bom,  so  is  he.  There  is  a 
bias  given  in  birth  which  he  never 
outgrows.  Though  the  circumstances  of  life 
may  change  him  vastly,  yet  he  gets  direction 
from  the  parental  creative  powers,  as  they 
combine  to  form  life,  and  give  impress  to 
that  life  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  blend.  If  the  blending  of  feelings  be 
perfect,  perfect  results  follow;  if  discords 
and  ill-feelings  prevail,  what  should  we  look 
for  but  children  given  to  all  sorts  of  vices  ? 
Through  this  one  great  channel  spring  all 
the  ills  of  society.  Ths  marriage  relatians 
underlie  them  aU,  and  create  all  the  murder- 
ers, robbers,  villains,  idiots,  and  insanities 
which  now  belong  to  the  world.  Such  con- 
ditions are  all  foreign  to  the  original  design 
in  the  creation  of  man,  and  result  from  the 
violation  of  these  higher  laws  of  our  being. 
Had  there  never  been  any  transgression  of 
the  laws  of  being,  humanity  would  now  be 
perfect  in  all  its  developments ;  but,  far  away 
back  in  time,  when  reason  and  intellect  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  instinct,  and  selfish 
policy  to  usurp  the  place  of  love,  then  evil 
originated;  and  in  the  transitional  change 
which  has  since  been  slowly  going  on,  man- 
kind have  run  mad  with  vice,  and  so  cover- 
ed up  their  better  natures  in  self-degrading 
abuses  that  they  know  not  self  or  its  right 
and  proper  uses.  Were  it  not  for  the  wisdom 
of  Divine  rule,  this  transitional  state  of  man 
would  have  proved  his  ruin ;  but,  amid  all 
his  ignorance  and  evil  tendencies,  there  has 
been  a  Divine  love  implanted  in  his  nature, 
to  carry  him  steadily  onward,  and  keep  him 
ever  ascending  the  steps  of  a  natural  order 
and  progression.  Now  begins  to  dawn,  how- 
ever,* the  age  of  reason  and  love,  when  man 
shall  learn  to  know  self  by  force  of  his  mighty 
intellect,  and  to  govern  self  by  an  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  and  the  great 
principles  of  truth  inherent  therein.  He 
shall  see  wisdom  displayed  in  every  act  of 
creation,  and  learn  to  appreciate  fully  the 
part  he  is  to  play  in  the  universal  whole, 
adapting  himself  thereto  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  nature  and  of  Deity. 

Olf41W.ll  8.  WOODBUFl*. 


Thb  ten  largest  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  number  of  books  in  each,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Library  of  Congress,  183,000;  Boston 
Public  Library,  158,000;  Astor  Library,  New 
York,  188,000;  Harvard  Library,  Cambridge, 
118,000;  Mercantile  Library,  New  York,  lOi,- 
500 ;  Atheneum  Library,  Boston,  100,000 ;  Phil- 
adelphia Library,  85,000;  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, Albany,  76,000 ;  New  York  Society  Li- 
brary, 57,000;  Yale  College  Library,  60,000. 
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THE   LAlfOUAGE  OF  GOB  TS  NATURE 
AND  IN  RETELATION. 


BT  J.  WEST  KKVLN8. 


**  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  laogiuge,  tad  of 
one  speech.**— Gkruis  xl.  1. 

IN  the  last  analysis  possible  to  the  thinker^ 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  substance  in  all 
nature,  that  which  we  call  matter. 

The  most  wonderful  attribute  of  matter  is, 
then,  thought,  or  the  power  of  perceiTing  the 
existence  of  that  matter. 

Herein,  we  haye  expressed — Qod,  as  the 
Thought,  or  self-conscious  thinking  power; 
and  matter,  as  the  substance  upon  which  he 
acts ;  and  from  these  two  are  eyolyed  all  the 
vast  phenomena  of  creation. 

Whatever  then  exists  materially  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  of  the  Uniyerae ;  and 
this  is  the  deathlessly  imprinted  language 
which  immortal  minds  must  eyer  study.  In 
other  words,  the  modifications  of  matter  that 
are  reyealed  to  our  sensorinms  by  means  of 
our  bodily  senses,  are  the  expressions  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  creatiye  consciousness  of 
Nature;  and  when  we  haye  mastered  any 
form  of  this  eternal  and  uniyenal  language, 
and  thereby  understand  the  thought  behind 
it,  we  may,  with  the  addition  of  practical 
or  mechanical  skill,  repeat  the  processes  of 
creation,  and  modify  them,  as  fiy:  as  is  per- 
mitted in  the  scheme  of  Proyidence,  to  cor 
own  use. 

«< Humanity,'^  says  Pascal,  "is  a  man  who 
liyes  perpetually  and  learns  continually.** 
Man,  upon  this  planet,  has  been'  busy,  since 
his  creation,  in  studying  this  infinite  lesson, 
which  Nature  the  great  school-mistress  holds 
up  to  him  in  her  eyer-open  book  of  revela- 
tions, in  which  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Much  has  been  accomplished;  but  more 
yet  remains  to  be  done.    The  first  steps  have 
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been  taken  toward  making  this  earth  a  more 
perfect  hnman  residence,  a  fit  place  for  a  god 
in  the  flesh  to  live  in.  The  preliminary  labor 
has  perhaps  been  the  hardest ;  as  the  rude 
enconnter  with  the  stem  powers  and  laws 
of  nature  is  as  much  more  difficult  to  the 
body  and  more  trying  to  the  soul  than  that 
combat  with  them  in  which  the  intellect  has 
learned  to  sway  them  to  its  own  use ;  as  the 
nide  plow  of  early  agriculture  was  a  more 
trying  instrument  to  handle  than  the  modem 
iteam  machine,  which,  by  the  simple  move- 
ment  of  a  throttle  valve,  furrows  in  a  day  a 
sarface  of  Mother  Earth  as  large  as  an  an- 
cient kingdom,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
mnscalar  exertion  within  the  power  of  an 
infant. 

The  science  to  which  this  magazine  is 
devoted  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
man^s  progress  in  the  study  of  the  universal 
language  of  Nature.  Men  are  ideographers, 
or  tiiought-symbols,  in  that  symbolical  mode 
of  expression ;  and  Gall,  like  Champollion, 
made  the  first  shrewd  guess  at  Nature's  mean- 
ing in  man*8  variously-shaped  cranium ;  and 
Thought,  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  read- 
ing the  creative  thought  expressed  in  his 
outward  organization,  will  yet  complete  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx,  till 
eveiy  convolution  of  man's  body  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  his  mental  char- 
acteristics. 

The  law  of  development  by  which  man's 
consciousness  has  more  and  more  clearly  ap- 
prehended the  eternal  language  of  thought 
as  expressed  in  outward  nature,  and  has 
thence  proceeded  backward  or  interiorly, 
"self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye" 
into  the  partial  analysis  of  some  of  the 
laws  of  thought  itself,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing more  clearly  his  ideas,  is  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  "Writing. 

Han  began  like  the  school-boy  with  "  pot- 
hooks and  hangers ;  "  and,  in  primordial 
periods,  made  rude  marks  to  express  his 
ideas,  as  in  the  Papuan,  Patagonian,  and 
Esquimaux  types  of  the  present  day.  Then 
came  the  monumental  days  of  ancient  Eg3rpt, 
and  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians.  Interveningly  in  the  law  of 
expression,  came  that  half-phonetic,  half- 
hieroglyphic  tongue,  the  Chinese,  in  which 
there  is  a  rude  attempt  at  simplifying  the 


relation  between  utterance  and  its  written 
symbol  by  means  of  the  analogy  of  sound 
and  sense ;  finally,  the  alphabetical  age  and 
the  printing-press.  The  science  of  Phonet- 
ics, and  the  art  of  Phonography,  next  appear, 
and  accepting  the  primary  marks  as  the  sim- 
plest and  readiest  symbols,  make  them  the 
means  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  and  so  marry  thought  and  sense 
together. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  as  the 
nearest  possible  expression  of  thought  in 
Nature. 

As  Gall  established  the  relations  of  the 
configuration  of  the  brain  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  mind,  so  the  new  philosopher 
will  establish  the  relations  of  the  human 
tongue,  throat,  and  mouth  to  the  laws  of 
thought  by  which  they  were  formed;  and 
thence  build  up  a  language  which,  being,  as 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  echo  of 
thought  in  sound,  will  afford  as  infallible 
a  means  of  expressing  thought  as  Phrenol- 
ogy now  does  of  reading  character. 

The  head  may  be  said  to  be  thought  tak- 
ing life  in  matter,  as  the  ear  in  music,  and 
the  eye,  sight,  on  their  way  to  conscious- 
ness. The  mouth  and  tongue  are  then  the 
trampet  and  sounding-board  of  thought, 
and  the  laws  that  govern  the  one,  must  gov- 
ern the  other. 

The  Eternal  Logos  or  Reason,  that  "Word 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  has  been  once 
perfectly  expressed  upon  our  planet  in  the 
human  form  and  voice,  uttering  the  ethics 
of  the  Heart ;  as  it  was,  previously  to  Moses, 
in  written  laws,  as  the  necessary  material 
guidance  of  that  chosen  people  who  repre- 
sented the  Understanding;  or  that  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  religion  of  the  Heart 
was  to  be  reared.  But  it  is  yet  to  declare 
itself  in  a  Head,  the  incarnation  of  Science 
or  Itself  ;  the  Word  made  flesh  again ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  completed ;  the 
tongues  of  fire  incamated  and  uttering  the 
language  of  perfection;  the  verification  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

"And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself 
be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL"— 
1  Cob.  XV.  28. 
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This  analogy  between  mind  and  matter 
is  also  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  printed 
type,  the  as  nearly  absolute  expression  of  the 
thought  as  can  exist  in  the  present  imperfect 
condition  of  language.  The  more  closely 
the  human  understanding  pursues  and  ap- 
prehends these  analogies  by  means  of  the 
unconscious  or  intuitive  use  of  which  the 
whole  phenomena  of  mind,  as  in  memory 
and  association,  are  evolved,  the  more  it  will 
learn  of  its  own  nature,  even  as  a  skilled 
physiognomist  or  phrenologist  may  study 
his  own  character  in  his  own  body,  and 
find  the  best  real  reflection  of  his  whole 
being  in  the  looking-glass. 

This  analogy  between  sound  and  sense  is 
unquestionably  perceptible  in  languages  of 
which  it  has,  in  all  probability,  been  the 
origin.  It  is  sonorously  revealed,  for  ex- 
ample, in  that  high-sounding  tongue,  the 
Italian,  in  the  phrase,  II  tuano  rimbomba  a 
lontano ;  or,  in  our  less  resonant  English, 
'^the  thunder  resounded  from  afar.^  Can 
the  roll  of  the  distant  electric  forces  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  in  these  words  ? 

This  echo  of  thought  in  sound  is  not 
merely  fanciful.  It  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
law  of  universal  analogy,  to  which  the 
poet  owes  that  metaphorical  skill  which 
makes  comparison  the  brightest  power  of 
illustration  that  he  possesses.  It  is  a  rev- 
elation of  that  infinite  one  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  and  out 
of  its  continued,  careful,  and  analytical 
study  must  come,  by  a  logical  necessity, 
a  Unitary  Science,  the  Prima  Philosophia 
dreamed  of  by  Plato,  predicted  by  Bacon, 
and  upon  the  effort  to  establish  which  Mr. 
Buckle,  the  enlightened  historian  of  civili- 
zation, exhausted  his  energies.  By  means  of 
this  last  and  ultimate  Science,  accordant 
with  Reason  and  Revelation,  the  Universal 
Tongue,  which  was  confounded  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  lest  man's  insane 
ambitions  should  misuse  it,  will  be  restored 
to  earth.  The  great  motto  of  Nature,  "  Uni- 
ty in  variety,^'  the  infinite,  eternal,  continual 
TURN  OYEB  of  the  universe,  by  which  she 
repeats,  in  every  process,  the  same  ever- 
recurring  method,  once  perceived  in  its 
simple,  elementary  exege&ds,  will  supply  a 
direct  means  of  scientific  study  and  opera- 
tion, which  will  give  mathematical  direction 


and  definite  purpose  to  every  effort  of  tht 
human  mind. 

This  era  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  natural 
expectancy  of  humanity,  adumbrated  in  all 
Poesy,  and  distinctly  revealed  as  fact,  though 
indefinitely  as  to  time,  in  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John,  may  be  now  commencing;  and  I 
have  endeavored  in  what  I  have  hereinbefore 
said,  to  suggest  some  faint  glimpse  of  the 
scientific  possibilities  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished. 


■♦♦♦► 


BESUBC^AM. 

Thx  winds  are  moylng  o*er  the  tioabled  aea 

Of  death,  and  helpless  barks,  from  moorage  swept, 

Are  tossing  out  of  time. 

The  motley  throng  that  crowds  the  strand  of  lift, 

Stands  gazing  out  npon  the  lessening  sails 

As,  one  by  one,  they  dimly  drift  away 

Into  a  long  eternity. 

With  palnfttl  eare  each  mortal  tarns  to  draw 

His  little  shallop  in,  to  ftiil  his  sails. 

And  drive  his  loosening  stake,  afhild  to  laimcli 

Away  npon  the  drear  and  bonndless  main. 

'Tls  natorfr  that  the  yonng  and  beantlfhl 

Are  loth  to  leave  the  happy  conrts  of  time. 

Bat  why  do  old,  tiled  sailors  on  the  tide 

Of  life  recoil  and  moor  their  well-worn  barks 

Sb  dose  upon  mortality's  domain  ? 

And  why  do  earth's  anfintnnates,  who  owe 

The  world  bat  little  for  its  charity. 

So  tightly  clasp  their  crael  destiny  f 

We  all  cling  closely  to  the  breathing  world. 

And  ftin  wonld  clip  the  darkly-nishlng  winds 

Of  sweeping  Death,  to  warp  his  destined  ooorse, 

And  tarry  here  in  sweet  content  for  aye. 

Because  an  earnest  whisperer  within 

dbnvinoes  as  that  this  is  not  the  end 

Of  life  to  man,  whose  rising  son!  will  pierce 

The  dread  unknown  and  solve  all  mystery. 

This  daring  flight  to  regions  unexplored. 

Through  distances  untried,  unnerves  the  will 

And  tempts  our  foolish  fears. 

How  many  aigne  this  poor  life  as  an. 

And  man's  career  as  ended  at  the  tomb. 

And  make  themselves  no  better  than  the  fliei 

That  frolic  In  the  sunshine  for  an  bonr. 

Then  drop  into  the  dust  to  rise  no  more ! 

They  fight  their  own  conviction,  and  attempt 

To  smother  every  mark  of  inborn  truth. 

Because,  forsooth,  philosophy  has  fiiiled 

To  trace  their  passage  to  a  higher  sphere. 

And  doubly  prove  their  immortalltj. 

Because  they  have  not  heard  a  passing  note 

Of  melody  ttom  heaven's  happy  iields. 

Or  seen  a  wandering  angel  on  his  course. 

They  lose  all  patienoe  with  the  plans  Divine, 

And  concentrate  their  all  upon  the  hope. 

The  cheerless  hope  of  felling  into  naught 

They  shut  their  eyes  npon  the  common  lliith. 

And  dose  their  ears  against  the  voice  of  knne. 

Oh  I  how  they  wrong  themselves  who  thus  Ignort 

A  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  starve  the  sool. 

When  manna  comes  in  droppings  (hm  on  high. 
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Aad  weHs  of  life  are  springliig  all  aroand  I 

Hoir  bappy  those  whose  hopes  overleap  the  tomb 

And  flz  upon'  the  skies  I  whose  fkith  demands 

Ho  Ugher  proof  of  ererlastiDglife 

Thaix  conscioasness  and  reTelation  yield  I 

The  stars  that  set,  arise  again ;  the  flowers 

That  die,  spring  forth  in  brighter  hues ; 

Tlie  seMons  pass,  bat  come  again  in  smiles, 

And  thns  all  natnre  catches  at  the  troth 

Beflected  ft'om  the  sonl.    The  mind  runs  back 

Id  memory  and  gathers  np  the  past ; 

B  builds  ita  airy  castles  high  in  hope, 

And  deftly  climbe  into  fhtnrity. 

ThoQgta  tethered  here  so  low,  it  soars  away 

Above  these  earthly  shores  throngh  heaven^s  gate. 

And  roams  in  ihn^  *mid  celestial  bowers ; 

And  mnst  it  then  return  again  at  last, 

From  all  thoee  lofty  heights  to  these  low  Tales, 

And  hide  itself  forever  in  the  dastf 

The  glorious  son  dispenses  light  to  all 

Alike;  the  showers  come  tinkling  J oyftil  down 

Upon  the  waving  com,  and  challenge  not 

The  merit  of  the  waiting  swain. 

nie  wicked  floarish  here  like  spreading  bays 


Whose  woven  branchee  overreach  the  good, 

Who  live  like  hnmble  flowerets  in  their  shade. 

Hamility  is  bearing  ills  In  vain, 

And  FaithflBlness  is  toiling  here  for  nanght* 

Unless  a  day  of  recompense  arise, 

And  Justice  crown  her  uncompleted  work. 

It  can  not  be  that  One  so  wise  and  good 

As  He  who  flishioned  man  and  lodged  hfm  hercf. 

Would  pUint  within  his  breast  a  lying  hope, 

And  water  there  a  blind  and  foolish  fltith 

To  lead  him  o*er  a  smoother  way  to  death. 

We  feel  ourselves  Immorial,  not  because 

Our  fiifhers  taught  us  we  should  live  for  aye, 

But  truths  come  swarming  round  on  every  hand, 

That  Ood  is  true ;  that  things  are  what  they  seem ; 

That  life  is  not  a  Ihrce,  and  we  the  dupes 

Of  chance. 

We're  only  captives  here,  and  dusky  fiends  . 

Keep  plucking  at  our  chains ;  but  airy  forms 

Overhead  Invite  us  up  to  brighter  spheres. 

Then  let  humanity  arouse  itself. 

And  raise  its  trailing  wings.    Let  man  arise 

From  this  low  attitude  and  harder  press 

The  seraph  on  his  flight.  "  balsam. 


« 


|(tparkent  of  pgcktogg. 


•^^^^^^%^>^^^^^^»^^^^^*»^^^^i^i^^^^^^ 


Tbe  aonl,  tiM  mother  of  dMp  ftara,  of  high  hopes  Inftalte  j 

Of  glorlov  dreenu^  mytterloiM  Ceera,  of  aleepleai  taetr  til9lU.—4tn.  Btmant, 

Thete  ere  more  things  In  benTea  and  earth,  Bonitlo^ 
Than  are  dreanit  of  te  Toar  phfloaophr.—AcdbqMora. 

SANITY  Tg.   INSANITY;   OB,   JUST  WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEABO. 

BT  C.  B.  BUBNB. 


rr  1867,  near  the  close  of  two  years'  work 
among  the  freedmen,  I  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  spending  a  couple  of  days  with  a 
friend  who  then  occupied  the  responsible 
position  of  matron  in  a  leading  lunatic  asy- 
lum of  the  South.  The  incidents  of  this  yisit 
were  extremely  interesting,  and  afforded  top- 
ics for  much  reflection  afterward.  Especially 
ha?e  my  thoughts  reyerted  to  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  physical  treatment  and 
the  mental  treatment  administered  to  the  pa- 
tients. A  simple  sketch  of  this  informal 
Tisit,  with  a  few  details,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  many  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  manifestations  and  treatment  of  that  ter- 
rible disease  which  necessitates  the  establish- 
ment of  these  safe  and  humane  retreats. 

On  approaching  this  particular  institution 
the  Tisitor  is  charmed  by  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  elevated  situation,  and  by  the  fine  taste 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  tiie  grounds.    Shade  trees,  single  and  in 


groups,  young  orcl^ards  and  vineyards,  grassy 
mounds  and  beds  of  flowers,  smooth  gravel 
roads  for  driving,  and  bordered  shadowy 
paths  for  meditative  walks  meet  the  eye  on 
either  hand.  In  front  of  the  handsome  ivy- 
covered  structure,  which  forms  the  main 
building,  is  a  miniature  lake  surrounded  by 
rocky  grottoes.  These  are  enlivened  by 
flowering  vines,  mosses,  and  lichens  that 
find  nourishment  within  the  crevices.  Beau- 
tiful water-lilies  display  their  pure  white  pet- 
als on  the  surface  of  this  limpid  pool,  and 
innumerabk  gold-fish  sport  amid  the  dark- 
green  leaves,  or  expose  their  bright  scales  to 
the  sunshine  as  they  dart  for  the  crumbs  you 
may  scatter  on  the  water. 

Behind  the  edifice  are  gardens  and  green- 
houses. In  these  are  fiow^»  of  every  form 
and  hue,  rare  tropical  plants  as  well  as  tbe 
choicest  varieties  of  vegetation  common  to 
the  climate.  Air-plants  hang  in  graceful 
luxuriance  above,  and  a  gigantic  Victoria 
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lUffia  liyes  and  propagates  in  its  huge  tank. 
Foreign  varieties  of  grapes  are  trained  to 
bear  abundantly  under  glass,  and  dwarf 
orange  trees,  with  blossoms  on  this  bough 
and  green  or  ripe  fruit  on  that,  excite  the 
interest  of  a  visitor.  The  whole  place  is  in 
truth  a  paradise  of  beauty,  and  is  justly  an 
object  of  pride  to  the  city  near  which  it  is 
located. 

At  a  short  distance  are  the  necessary  out- 
houses, the  stables,  a  laundry  where  all  the 
washing  is  done  by  steam,  a  smithy,  work- 
shops, and  so  forth — every  arrangement 
^>eaking  of  liberality  both  in  plan  and 
execution.  Within  the  establishment  all  is 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  The  utmost 
cleanliness,  order,  and  neatness  prevail.  The 
rooms  in  the  main  center  building  are  occu- 
pied by  the  superintending  physician  and  his 
family,  the  assistant  physicians,  the  matron, 
and  sgme  other  officers  of  the  institution. 
The  right  wing  is  divided  into  wards  and 
apartments  for  the  male  patients,  numbering 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  left  wing  is  devoted  to  the 
female  patients,  of  whom  there  were  then 
over  a  hundred. 

Throughout  all  this  extensive  establish- 
ment the  visitor  is  g^tified  to  see  the  ample 
and  judicious  provision  that  is  made  for  the 
health  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  its  unfortunate  inmates.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  seem  perfect.  The 
floors  are  beautifully  white  and  polished, 
seeming  mutely  to  say,* "  Leave  no  trace  of 
your  presence  on  us,"  Paint,  wood-work, 
and  window-panes,  closets  and  comers,  all 
bear  witness  to  the  most  careful  supervision. 
I  was  laughingly  told  that  one  day  in  each 
week  a  delegation  of  the  male  attendants 
came  on  the  ladies^  side  to  look  for  dust  and 
cobwebs,  while  a  party  of  female  attendants 
inspected  the  male  departments  in  search  of 
dirt  and  disorder ;  and  that  by  this  rivalry 
things  were  constantly  kept  in  ^*  apple-pie 
order." 

Twice  a  week  the  patients  are  bathed  with 
warm  or  cold  water,  as  the  physician  directs. 
All  who  can  be  trusted  to  the  care  of  a  single 
attendant  are  permitted  to  walk  or  ride  out 
every  day.  The  wards  for  the  females  are 
six  in  number ;  and  in  these  the  patients  are 
placed  according  to  their  degrees  of  insanity. 


Some  wards  are  necessarily  provided  viih 
strong  lock-up  cells.  These  are  small  rooms, 
high,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated,  but  en- 
tirely destitute  of  furniture.  These  are  used 
only  when  a  frantic  woman  destroys  every- 
thing within  reach  or  becomes  otherwise 
unmanageable.  Tight  cribs  are  also  seen; 
barred  cages  are  they  for  those  who  can 
not  be  kept  on  an  ordinary  bed,  and  who 
are  nevertheless  weak  and  need  rest.  Tight 
jackets  and  handcufb  can  not  always  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  wards  for  these  wont 
cases ;  but  only  those  who  really  require  such 
appliances,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  mis- 
chief to  themselves  or  others,  are  placed  in 
them.  The  largest  amount  of  freedom  is 
allowed  that  is  compatible  with  safety.  No 
officer  or  attendant  may  use  the  least  harsh- 
ness in  word  or  action  toward  a  patient,  no 
matter  how  aggravating  the  circurndtancea. 
Self-control  is  esteemed  a  requisite  in  those 
who  must  constantly  exercise  control  over 
others.  Force  is  sometimes  necessary;  but 
in  such  cases  the  law  is  to  employ  at  once 
sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  end,  and  no 
more. 

Long  and  sad  would  be  the  narrative  that 
should  contain  the  soul-histories  of  the  few 
with  whom  the  writer  conversed,  and  the 
phases  of  whose  madness  were  obsemble. 
One  old  woman,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  di- 
sheveled gray  hair  streaming  down  her  back, 
followed  us  persistently,  begging  for  some- 
thing to  eat  "  They  haint  gi*n  me  a  month- 
fill  since  I  come  here,"  said  she  in  pitiful 
drawling  tones.  Yet  as  I  entered  the  ward 
she  was  sitting  with  a  plate  in  her  lap  filled 
with  substantial  food.  Having  dispatched 
this,  she  commenced  her  eternal  plaint,  "Do 
bring  me  su^thin  to  eat,"  and  she  caught  hold 
of  my  dress  imploringly.  "  I  will  oertainly 
bring  you  something  next  time  I  come,^*  I 
replied.  "  What  will  you  bring  me  ? "  ahe 
asked.  "  A  chicken  pie,"  said  L  « That% 
just  what  I  want ;  g^  and  get  it  right  now; 
Fm  most  starved ;  now,  won't  ye  t "  There 
was  no  getting  rid  of  her  importunity ;  she 
followed  me  everywhere  until  we  left  the 
ward,  and  the  double-locked  door  shut  np 
within  proscribed  limits  this  miserable  crea- 
ture and  her  attendant  fiend  of  insatiahle 
hunger. 

Perhaps  the  most  afiectiiig  and  inexpli- 
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cable  case  I  noticed  was  that  of  a  yoang  wo- 
man who,  as  we  passed  by,  gathered  up  her 
skirts  close  to  her  person  and  stepped  back, 
saying  in  low  tones  of  deepest  self-loathing, 
**  Touch  me  not,  I  am  unclean.  Don't  you 
«ee  I  son  eaten  up — all  rotten  ? "  This  poor 
girl  is  possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  seducer  who  has  infected 
her  whole  being  with  disease.  Yet  strange 
to  say  neither  the  investigations  of  physicians 
nor  the  inquiries  of  friends  can  find  any  cause 
for  a  belief  that  she  has  ever  improperly  asso- 
ciated with  any  person.  In  such  cases  plain 
words  of  instruction  and  consolation  from 
the  intelligent  matron  or  nurse  must  be  of 
more  benefit  than  physicians'  prescriptions. 

In  the  ward  appropriated  to  convalescents, 
the  individual  tastes,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
possible  enjoyment  of  all  the  inmates,  are 
sought  to  be  gratified.     Employments  of 
various  kinds  are  provided,  and  much  of 
the  necessary  sewing  of  the  establishment  is 
done  by  the  patients  at  their  pleasure.    Each 
has  her  own  neatly  furnished  bedroom,  with 
the  charge  of  her  clothes  and  personal  prop- 
erty.   The  wide  hall  is  hung  with  festoons 
9f  fresh  evergreens,  and  the  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  handsome  colored  pictures  and 
steel  engravings.    Stands  of  lovely  flowers 
in  bouquets  or  growing  in  pots  were  placed 
here  and  there  at  the  sides.    Here  also  was  a 
book-case  well  filled  with  interesting  books, 
principally  volumes  of  travel  and  worica  of 
the  best  poets  and  novelists.    Being  greatly 
pleased  with  the  admirable  selection  of  read- 
ing matter,  I  inquired  of  the  patient  who 
was  showing  me  round  the  ward,  "  Who  se- 
lected the  books?"    She  said,  "Miss  Dix 
selected  and  sent  them."    She  recalled  the 
visit  of  this  philanthropic  lady  to  the  asy- 
lum with  evident  satisfaction,  and  remarked 
that  she  wished  Miss  Dix  would  return  and 
bring  as  many  more  different  volumes,  for  she 
had  Tead  all  in  the  library  many  times  over. 
This  patient  was  a  fine-looking,  well-dressed 
elderly  lady  who  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  the  asylum.    Several  times  she 
had  been  returned  to  her  friends,  but  the  care 
of  her  business  and  property  soon  unbalanced 
her  mind,  and  she  had  to  come  back. 

Connected  with  the  hall  was  a  large  parlor 
handsomely  ^mished.  It  contained  a  piano 
and  music.     On  the  tables  were  games  of 


chess,  checkers,  backgammon,  fox-and-goose, 
puzzles,  and  so  forth.  A  door  opened  to  a 
pleasant  closed  veranda,  where  fresh  air  and 
a  delightfhl  prospect  could  be  enjoyed  in  fine 
weather.  Observing  that  no  late  publications 
or  magazines  were  on  the  tables,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  matron  that  such  reading  had 
not  been  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  allusions  to  it,  which 
nearly  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
contained,  and  which  might  be  likely  to 
agitate  and  confhse  such  unbalanced  minds. 

With  the  inmates  of  this  convalescent 
ward  the  writer  spent  an  agreeable  evening. 
Some  had  received  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages in  early  life,  and  had  moved  in  the 
best  Southern  society.  After  supper,  at 
which  plenty  and  propriety  were  both  ob- 
servable, we  adjourned  to  the  parlor.  I 
asked  one  of  the  ladies  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  piano,  which  she  did  after  some  hesita- 
tion. Soon  another  and  another  came  near 
and  joined  with  the  music.  They  played 
and  sang  old  tunes  and  songs,  and  then 
asked  me  for  some  newer  ones.  I  sang 
several,  till  they  could  strike  the  chords 
which  formed  an  accompaniment.  A  pref- 
erence was  shown  for  sacred  munc.  The 
favorite  melody,  "Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river  ? "  especially  pleased  them ;  showing 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  tastes  of  those 
called  demented  are  much  like  those  of 
people  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  sane. 

Another  hour  passed  in  agreeable  conver- 
sation, though  it  was  hard  to  keep  it  from 
running  into  a  history  of  their  maladies  and 
confinement  in  the  asylum,  topics  which  it 
was  of  course  best  to  avoid.  When  speaking 
of  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  the  many 
sources  of  enjoyment  within  their  reach,  one 
of  the  party  said,  earnestly,  "  Yes,  we  might 
feel  almost  satisfied  to  live  here  if  we  didn't 
know  that  "  d<iy  and  night  those  doors,'^  point- 
ing to  the  heavy  ward  doors, "  are  locked  upon 
tta."  How  dear  is  liberty,  even  to  those  who 
would  abuse  its  blessings  1 

At  nine  the  night-bell  rang,  and  we  sepa- 
rated with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasant  "  good-nights."  Within  fifteen 
minutes  after  this  nine-o'clock  bell,  every 
light  throughout  the  establishment  is  ex- 
pected to  be  put  out.    A  watchman  passes 
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round  the  building  at  intervals  all  through 
the  night,  and  challenges  any  light  he  may 
see,  eyen  though  it  \yQ  in  the  doctor^s  own 
room.  Sleep  came  not  easily  to  me,  for  I 
could  not  but  think  of  those  who  were  pac- 
ing their  cells  unable  to  take  repose.  I  was 
told  that  some  patients  have  been  known  not 
to  sleep  for  six  successiye  weeks.  However, 
not  a  sound  reached  me  after  the  lights  were 
out ;  the  unrest  was  all  confined  within  the 
walls  that  held  the  sufferers.  But  I  lay 
thinking  of  the  individual  cases  that  had 
especially  attracted  my  attention. 

There  was  a  pale,  melancholy  girl  with 
whom  I  had  held  a  long  and  interesting  con- 
versation. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  had  to  be  closely  watched  to 
gpiard  against  a  suicidal  mania  which  occa- 
sionally came  over  her.  Calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed, she  told  me  that  she  had  been  relig- 
iously exercised  from  early  youth,  but  had 
never  succeeded  in  "  getting  religion.'^  Her 
pious  friends  reproached  her  with  hardness 
of  heart  and  unbelief,  until  at  last  she  became 
convinced  that  she  had  committed  the  unpar^ 
donable  sin  and  was  beyond  the  limit  of 
salvation.  Her  distress  of  mind  was  so  great 
that  it  culminated  in  fits  of  insanity,  during 
which  forcible  restraints  were  necessary  to 
prevent  self-destructioiL 

In  another  ward  I  had  seen  a  stUl  more 
distressing  case,  where  the  misery  was  more 
intense  and  the  victim  knew  no  respite. 
As  I  passed  with  the  matron  near  this 
woman,  who  was  young  and  good-looking, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  us  both,  and  with 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  exclaimed  in  the  most 
piteous  tones — ^tones  whose  horror  and  despair 
sink  deeper  into  my  heart  with  every  recol- 
lection of  them — ^*  Oh  I  dp  yon  think  God 
will  bum  me  jn  hell  forever?  I  never  did 
anything  very  wicked ;  but  I  can  not  repent, 
and  they  tell  me  that  I  shall  bum — turn 
always."  Assurances  of  God^s  love  for  even 
the  vilest  sinners,  from  the  matron  and 
myself,  were  of  no  avail.  This  unhappy 
being  had  no  reason  left  to  grasp  another 
idea  but  the  one  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  at  half- 
past  eight  such  patients  as  could  be  trusted 
to  behave  decorously  were  assembled  in  the 
ckftpel  for  nsU^oos  serviees.    Accepting  the 


invitation  to  be  present,  I  inquired  of  the 
matron  if  she  was  not  going  in.  "  No,**  she 
replied,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  I  have  enough  to 
do  with  crazy  people  all  the  week ;  on  Sun- 
day everybody  here  goes  crazy."  I  looked 
at  her  in  some  surprise,  but  she  gave  me  so 
further  explanation,  and  I  went  on,  thinking 
of  her  odd  remark.  The  room  set  apart  for 
a  chapel  was  filled  by  about  forty  male  pa- 
tients and  as  many  female,  besides  a  few 
attendants.  The  superintendent,  assistant 
physician,  and  minister  were  together  near 
the  stand.  It  was  a  glorious  bright  morning 
in  June.  A  light  ndn  the  night  before  had 
freshened  the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  whick 
sent  lavishly  up  their  incense  of  thanksgiving. 
The  morning  light  streamed  through  the  vines 
which  nearly  shaded  the  windows,  each  beam 
seeming  to  be  a  pathway  leading  fit>m  eaitii 
to  the  upper  glory. 

Just  as  service  began,  a  little  bird  perdMl 
himself  upon  a  rose-bush  near  by,  and  ponied 
forth  a  joyous  song  of  praise,  its  eveiy  nots 
quivering  with  love  and  joy. 

The  minister  turned  the  leaves  of  his  hymn- 
book,  and  I  listened  for  some  words  to  be 
given  out  which  should  unite  our  hearts  and 
voices  in  harmony  with  the  sweet  influenoes 
of  nature  that  the  All-Father  bad  spread  so 
bountifully  around  us.  I  was  thinking  how 
much  good  it  would  do  the  dq}ected-k>okiAg 
mortals  assembled  there  to  unite  in  some 
"  Glory  halleli^ah  "  song  which  should  eleo- 
trify  their  whole  beings,  and  make  them  for 
a  few  minutes  at  least  foiget  their  grief  and 
misery.  But  as  there  were  no  flfoch  exult- 
ant choruses  in  the  hymn-books  used,  my 
expectation  was  flitting  between  ^*  Welcome, 
sweet  day  of  rest,"  and  '^My  God,  how 
boundless  is  thy  love,"  when  the  siloioe 
was  broken  by  the  solemn  voice  of  the 
minister  who,  having  called  the  number  of 
the  hymn,  proceeded  to  read  the  first  line^ 
**  And  am  I  bom  to  die  ?  "  Both  the  wwdt 
and  the  doleful  tones  in  which  they  wwb 
uttered  acted  as  a  complete  damper  on  all 
joyous  aspirations.  It  was  as  if  a  great 
chain  had  been  thrown  over  the  asMmbly, 
linking  all  tightly  to  earth. 

A  faint  hope  rose  within  me  that  the  aet 
of  prayer  might  have  the  effect  of  openiiig 
the  preacher's  heart  to  brighter  themes.  Bol 
no,  the  prayer  was  evidently  ingpired  fron 
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tlie  same  source  as  the  hymn,  and  that  chain 
whose  simple  weight  our  spirits  had  hitherto 
felt,  was  now  to  be  drawn  more  tightly.  The 
preacher  announced  his  text,  6th  Revelations, 
8th  Terse :  *'  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale 
hone;  and  the  name  that  sat  on  him  was 
Death ;  and  Hell  followed  after  him."  In  a 
moment  I  saw  the  meaning  of  my  friend^s 
assertion,  that  "  on  Sunday  everybody  went 
crazy."  Surely,  thought  I,  it  is  strange  that 
the  injadicious  policy  of  such  religious  exer- 
cises is  not  clear  to  the  directors  of  this  asy- 
Imn,  especially  when  there  is  a  suicidal  mania 
pervading  it,  two  patients  having  accom- 
plished self-destruction  within  the  past  two 
months,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
attendants,  and  one  being  now  in  a  precarious 
condition  from  an  attempt.  Throughout  the 
sennon  the  minister  stuck  close  to  his  text, 
which  is  a  sufficient  comment,  and  the  ser- 
yices  concluded  with  a  hymn  beginning, 

**  My  thoaghts  on  awftil  eabjecte  roQ,— 
Damnatioii  and  the  dead." 

On  rejoining  my  friend  I  said,  "  It  is  plain 
to  me  now  why  you  do  not  go  to  the  chapel." 
**If  I  did,"  she  replied,  "I  should  go  crazy 
too."  **  But  are  such  sermons  frequently 
preached  here  ? "  I  asked.  "  That  is  the  reg- 
ular preacher,"  she  said,  "and  those  who 
attend  say  that  his  sermons  are  all  pretty 
much  alike.  In  my  opinion,  such  preaching 
Beutralizes  much  of  the  good  influences  we 
bring  to  bear  on  our  patients  during  the 
week,  so  that  I  often  wish  we  had  nothing 
bat  Sunday-school  for  them." 

In  closing  this  simple  statement  of  facts  I 
would  merely  ask.  Is  it  not  time  that  some 
attention  was  given  by  scientific  physicians 
to  tbe  proper  religious  medicine  for  the 
"human  mind  diseased  9 " 


■^^^ 
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EDITOR  Phrbhological  Journal  — 
Dear  Sir:  The  writer  of  the  article 
headed  "  Some  Critical  Reflections,"  in  the 
A^pril  number  of  the  Journal,  p.  290,  presents 
some  questions  which  have  often  occurred  to 
OM ;  and  I  suppose  his  organization  must  be 
ttnilar,  in  some  respects,  to  my  own,  i.  «., 
Hope  and  Spirituality  small,  and  Causality 
^Re.     He  is  evidently  a  non-believer  in 


Holy  Writ,  or  he  would  not  look  elsewhere 
for  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  says :  *'  I  will  now  present 
a  few  facts  which  I  think  prove  the  idea  that 
*•  the  soul  can  not  die,'  to  be  unsound."  He 
mentions  first  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
mind.  The  mind  and  soul  he  evidently  takes 
as  one.  Some  writers  divide  man  into  three 
parts.  The  body,  mind  or  spirit,  and  soul ; 
the  body  being  the  mortal  part  of  the  two 
latter.  This  is  a  division  that  I  must  say  I 
do  not  clearly  understand  myselfl  On  talk- 
ing with  a  physician  who  holds  this  tripar- 
tite belief,  he  endeavored  to  explain  in  this 
way  that  each  fitted  into  the  other,  but  were 
distinct  and  could  be  separated :  first  the 
body,  then  the  soul,  then  the  spirit  or  mind ; 
and  that  the  mind  gave  size  and  shape  to  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  to  the  body.  I  remember 
to  have  read  somewhere  a  similar  division 
also  explaining  the  frinctions  of  the  three  sepa- 
rate parts.  1st  The  body  is  the  earthly 
house  of  the  soul ;  then  the  spirit,  or  mind^ 
inhabits  the  soul,  and  is  free  to  live  and  act, 
governed  by  good  or  bad  motives  or  princi- 
ples as  it  will ;  and  as  it  lives,  so  will  it  form 
the  soul,  and  so  will  the  body  exhibit  the 
nature  of  its  tenant,  the  soul.  This  much 
by  way  of  explanation  of  the  three-part 
theory. 

And  now  to  answer,  as  well  as  in  me  lies, 
the  other  dogmas  of  your  correspondent.  He 
says  that  ^*  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  mind 
with  the  body  prove  the  mortality  of  the 
soul."  This  does  not  always  happen.  Some 
retain  .their  faculties  in  all  vigor  apparently 
when  the  body  is  worn  out.  Some  die  by 
accident — the  mind  in  full  life.  The  soul 
may  be  in  full  life  though  clogged  by  the 
decaying  body.  If  we  chain  our  hand,  and 
thus  confine  it,  it  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
its  function,  yet  the  full  life-power  is  there. 
The  seed  grows  and  decays, — ^but  to  bloom 
again. 

2d.  He  says  "  the  mind  sleeps  with  the 
body,  and  is  insensible  and  unconscious  of  ' 
existence  during  sound  sleep  as  any  inani- 
mate substance."  This  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  mind  is  often  very  active  in 
dreams,  while  the  body  is  resting,  and  the 
fact  of  the  mind  returning  to  the  body  on  its 
(the  body's)  awakening,  proves  that  the  mind 
can  be  suspended  without  death  resulting. 
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When  we  do  not  dream,  the  mind  certainly 
most  eaoist  althongh  it  is  not  actire,  because 
it  returns  again,  with  its  memories,  proving 
that  it  is  the  same  mind.  If  the  mind  had 
been  annihilated  during  sleep,  then  there 
should  be  another  mind  to  the  reawakened 
body. 

The  mind  is  not  dead  when  it  is  deranged, 
because  it  is  often  restored,  and  consequently 
has  only  been  diseased. 

Your  correspondent  also  instances  a  dead 
mind  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
I  can  speak  upon  this  point  from  experience. 


haying  been  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
for  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  a  limb 
was  amputated,  and  my  mind  went  entirely 
away  from  my  body,  leaving  the  body  insen- 
sible, while  my  mind  seem^  to  exiit  in  a 
conscious,  sensible  condition  away  from  the 
body. 

I  think  your  correspondent  fails  to  prove 
what  he  sums  up  in  his  last  paragraph  oa 
this  subject,  that  the  mind  can  not  ezirt 
independent  of  the  body,  and  be  governed 
as  to  its  development  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  brain. 


BeprhriBnt  of  fihg^iolojgg. 
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THE   GBAND   DIVI8IOK8,    A2n>  THEIB   DIFFEB- 

KNCE. 

EDUCATION  is  usually  divided  into  two 
branches,  Physical  and  Moral.  More 
correctly  might  it  be  divided  into  three — 
Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual.  .Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Intellectual  and 
the  Moral  powers  may  be  educated  sepa- 
rately ;  the  former  being  amended,  while  the 
latter  are  not;  and  the  converse.  Facts  in 
proof  of  this  are  abundant.  There  is  as  real 
a  distinction  between  moral  and  intellectual 
education  as  there  is  between  physical  edu- 
eation  and  either  of  them.  It  will  appear, 
however,  presently,  that  they  are  all  three  so 
intimately  connected,  that  the  improvement 
of  any  one  of  them  may  be  made  to  contrib< 
ute  to  that  of  the  others.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  except  through  mismanagement. 
Moral  action,  intellectual  action,  and  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  may  call  physi- 
cal action,  have  their  seats  and  instruments 
in  different  parts  of  the  human  system ;  and 
those  parts  are  essentially  connected  by  sym- 
pathy, and  other  ties  more  mechanical  and 
obvious.    One  of  them  being  injured  or  ben- 


efited, therefore,  the  others  are  affected  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  Deriving  their  being 
and  sustenance  from  the  same  source,  and 
serving  as  elements  of  the  same  indlTidiial 
person,  each  of  whose  parts  is  necessary  to 
the  integrity  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  it 
Would  be  singular  were  it  not  so.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning  and  prove  my  position. 

INTEBDEPENDENCY  OF  BBAIN  AND  BODY. 

The  condition  of  the  morals  of  every  in- 
dividual depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
moral  organs  of  his  brain,  the  condition  of 
his  intellect  on  that  of  his  intellectual  organs, 
and  the  condition  of  his  physical  powers  on 
that  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  body, 
including  the  cutaneous  system,  the  diges- 
tive, the  respiratory,  the  circu'latory,  the 
secretory,  the  absorbent,  the  muscular,  sad 
some  others.  And  all  these  parts  are  so  mo- 
tually  dependent,  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
either  materially  injured  or  benefited  alone. 
More  or  less,  the  others  correspond  to  the  con- 
dition into  which  it  is  thrown.  Are  the  di- 
gestive, the  respiratory,  and  the  circalatoiy 
systems,  or  either  of  them  seriously  deranged, 
the  brain  suffers,  through  all  Ita  diviaioDfl,  for 
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«iDt  of  a  sufficient  supplj  of  good  blood  to 
nourish,  vivi^,  and  etreogthen  it  Is  the 
brain  itself  nuiterially  dennged,  it  is  incom- 
petent to  prepare,  in  due  quantity,  and  of 
Bcnod  qualities,  its  matter  of  v\flamtie,  what- 
erer  that  ma;  be,  and  transiiiit  it  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  sjatem.  They  therefore  suffer 
in  tarn.  Hence,  I  repeat,  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectoat  education,  whidi  connsts  in  amend- 
ing the  condition  of  the  brain,  and  physical 
edocatioii,  which  b  the  improvement  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  indispensable  to 
the  perfectiou  of  each  other,  and,  of  coarse, 
to  that  of  the  whole  system.  Physical  edu- 
eatioD  is  to  the  other  two  what  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches  of  the  tree  are  to  its 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  It  is  the  source 
and  tint  qua  mm  of  their  existence.  Injure 
or  improve  it,  and  you  produce  on  them  a 


kindred  effect.  Hence,  phyucal  education 
is  far  more  important  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined.    Without   a   due   regard   to   it — bj 

which  I  mean  a  stricter  and  more  judiciouB 
attention  than  is  paid  to  it  at  present — man 
can  not  attain  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 


might  be  cited  io  con&nnation  of  this.  Bfay 
history  and  other  forms  of  record  be  credited, 
the  people  of  that  country  were,  as  a  nation, 
phjsically  and  intellectually  the  most  perfect 
of  the  human  race.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  unrivaled  attention  to 
physical  education  was  highly  influential  in 
podncing  the  result. 


In  tmth,  the  ancient  Peniaos  and  Oreeka, 
as  well  as  some  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
appear  to  have  cultivated  that  form  of  edu- 
cation to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
modems  do.  Nor  were  they  without  their 
reasons  for  this.  For  their  standing  in  war, 
in  common  with  their  influence  in  peace,  in- 
dividuals among  those  people  were  greatly 
indebted  to  their  personal  strength.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  they  were,  in  a  high 
degree,  deficient  io  the  improvements  of  art, 
especially  in  their  knowledge  and  command 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  Their  chief  sub- 
stitute for  this  want  waa  their  own  bodily 
powers.  It  was  incumbent  on  them,  there- 
fore, to  increase  those  powers  in  the  liighest 
practicable  degree.  The  invention  of  gun- 
powder has  brought  the  weak  and  the  strong 
to  an  equality  in  war ;  and  the  improvements 
made  in  tnechauics  have  done  nearly  the 
aame  in  relation  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Hence, 
as  respects  the  general  businesa  of  life,  the 
moderns  have  much  less  necessity  for  per- 
sonal strength  than  the  ancients  had.  And 
as  mankind  act  &om  motives  of  necesuty 
and  interest  much  more  than  from  those  of 
any  other  sort,  physical  education,  the  chief 
source  of  superior  strength  of  person,  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  especially  by  the 
higher  ordere-  of  society,  for  two  or  three 
centuries.  Euowledge  being  now  the  only 
ground  of  great  poiver  and  influence,  inUi- 
hetwU  tdveation  receives  at  present  a  much 
more  t^nnve  attention  than  it  formerly  did, 
and  much  more  than  comports  with  the 
benefit  of  our  race.  Even  it,  however,  would 
proBt  greatly  by  an  improved  condition  of 
phyucal  education. 


Tliis  bring;  me  immediately  to  my  task. 
Before  actually  entering  on  it,  however,  suffer 
me  to  observe  that  if^  instead  of  treating  tech- 
nically of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
education,  authors  and  others  would  speak 
correctly  of  the  education  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  body,  each  portion  being 
trained  according  to  its  'organization  and 
character,  they  would  be  more  philosophical 
and  intelligible  than  they  are.  I  am  per- 
suaded they  would  be  also  more  instructive. 
The  skin,  for  example,  must  be  educated  by 
one  mode  of  discipline,  the  stomach  by  an- 
other, the  lungs  by  a  third,  the  muscles  and 
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circulatory  sjitem  bj  *  fourth,  and  each  ex- 
teraal  seiiao  and  cerebral  organ  by  a  method 
coireapoadiiig  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  na- 
ture. In  this  view  of  the  subject,  wbich  is 
the  only  rational  one,  Uie  training  of  the  brain, 
in  all  its  departments,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  is  as  truly  a  p\yrical  or  phyn- 
ohgieal  process  as  the  tnunlng  of  any  other 
-part  of  the  body.  I  shall  not,  however,  out 
6t  mere  conformity  to  these  principles,  era- 
,  -Jiloy  at  present  any  new  teraiH  or  phrases,  as 
those  already  in  use  are  sufficient  for  my  pnr- 
poee,  and  will  be  better  understood  than  such 
as  I  might  substitutfl  for  thera.  It  is  of  phys- 
ical education,  then,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  tbe  phrase,  that  I  am  now  to  speak. 

This  process  may  be  defined  that  scheme 
of  training  which  contributes  moat  effectu- 
ally to  the  development,  health,  and  perfec- 
tion of  living  matter.  As  applied  to  man, 
it  is  that  scheme  wbich  nuses  his  whole  sys- 
tem to  its  summit  of  perfection.  In  this  are 
included  the  highest  tone  and  vigor  of  all 
parts  of  tbe  body  that  are  consistent  with  a 
sound  condition  of  them  ;  for  the  tone  of  a 


plete,  it  would  be  tantamoant  to  an  entin 
system  of  Hygiene.  It  woold  embrace  every- 
thing that,  by  bearing  in  any  way  on  tbe  bc- 
man  body,  might  injure  or  l>enefit  it  in  iti 


ViLL-Oaoiiiura  Fikau. 

vital  organ,  like  tbat  of  a  musical  instrument, 
mar  bfl  too  high  as  well  as  Um  low. 

'Physical  education,  then,  in  its  philosophy 
mnd  practice,  is  of  great  compass.    If  corn- 


health,  vigor,  and  fitness  for  action.  It  moil 
be  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  a  sin^jle  csnj 
I  can  consider  it  but  partially.  To  give  ■ 
Aill  development  of  it,  volumes  of  wriuog 
would  be  necessary,  and  days  would  be  re- 
quired to  read  them.  So  nnmcrons  are  the 
elements  which  ent«r  into  the  aggregate  of 
the  scheme,  that  I  can  but  barely  refer  to 
most  of  them,  and  speak  of  a  few  of  tbtai 
very  briefly. 

Were  I  to  commence  at  the  real  foooUin 
of  phyucal  education,  and  trace  tbe  stntn 
to  its  close,  I  should  be  obliged  to  refer  to  t 
period  anterior  to  tbe  birth,  or  even  tbe  form- 
ation of  those,  of  the  promotion  and  pofM- 
tion  of  whose  health  and  strength  I  should 
be  treating. 

THK  FBDtAiiT  SE<tniBrrK. 

The  first  and  mtwt  important  element  of 
physical  education  is  to  procure  for  those  to 
be  educated  a  constitution  of  body  origin- 
ally sound.  To  this  the  soundness  of  parents 
is  indispensable — it  being  a  law  of  nstnie 
that  constitutional  qualities  are  hertditaij. 
If  the  stamina  of  tbe  cbild  be  defective,  it 
is  not  to  be  eiipected  tbat  tbe  health  tad 
vigor  of  the  adult  can  be  made  perfect.  Thi 
primitive  deficiency,  though  it  may  be  kst- 
ened,  can  never  be  entirely  removed.    As  wdl 
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may  you  look  for  the  erection  of  a  solid  edi- 
fice to  endure  for  ages  out  of  decayed  ma- 
terials. 

The  constitution  of  the  child  may  be  irre- 
mediably impaired  by  yarious  causes.  Of 
these,  the 

MABBIAOE   OF  THE  FEEBLE  AND  INFIBIC 

is  one, — children  inheriting  the  constitutions 
of  their  parents.  Under  this  head  are  includ- 
ed all  persons  having  a  well-known  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  any  form  of  disease ;  the 
more  especially  if  that  tendency  be  a  family 
inheritance.  Of  this  description  are  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  idiocy,  pul- 
monary consumption,  asthma,  gout,  dyspep- 
aia,  scrofula,  and  other  affections  known  to  be 
transmissible  from  parents  to  their  ofspring. 

BABLT   lAABRIAaSS, 

by  which  I  mean  those  that  take  place  before 
the  fuU  maturity  of  the  parties,  is  another. 
Sound  and  perfect  fruit  can  not  be  the  pro- 
duct of  immature  and  feeble  trees.  This 
truth  is  well  known  to  skillful  agriculturists, 
and  scmpulously  observed  and  practiced  on 
by  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  do- 
mestic animals  and  the  products  of  their 
grounds.  It  is  neglected  and  run  counter  to 
only  in  what  are  termed  efforts  to  improve 
the  humali  race.  To  improve  the  human  race ! 
rather  say  to  deteriorate  it  I  While  man  is 
the  laborious  improver  of  everything  else,  as 
well  in  art  as  in  nature,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, he  neglects,  or  rather  deteriorates,  him- 
self; not  remembering  that  self  improvement 
would  not  only  be  a  source  of  .the  purest 
pleasure  to  him,  but  would  qualify  him  the 
better  for  effecting  every  other  form  of  it  by 
increasing  his  powers. 

BSTWEEN   OLD  Aim   YOUSQ. 

Another  cause  is  marriage  where  the  hus- 
band is  far  advanced  in  life,  while  the  wife  is 
in  the  vigor  of  womanhood.  The  issue  of 
such  connections  are  rarely  possessed  of 
sound  constitutions.  They  often  exhibit 
some  of  the  elements  of  old  age  even  in 
their  youth.  And  no  instance  is  remembered 
at  present  where  they  have  been  long-lived, 
or  distinguished  by  mental  or  bodily  powers. 

PAUPER   UKIONB. 

A  fourth  cause  is  the  marriage  of  the  indi- 
gent, who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  off- 
spring a  competent  supply  of  wholesome  food. 
Hence  the  universal  degeneracy  of  the  poor 


— of  those,  I  mean,  whose  nutriment  is  scanty, 
of  bad  quality,  and  imperfectly  cooked.    For 
the  cooking  of  diet  is  of  great  moment,  and 
the  cookery  of  the  poor  is  always  defective. 
A  fifth  cause  is  a  long  perseverance  in 

FAMILY  ALLIANCES, 

— marriages,  I  mean,  between  those  nearly 
allied  to  each  other  by  descent.  Be  the  im- 
mediate reason  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  the  descendants  of  parents  thus 
related  degenerate ;  and  the  families,  in  time. 
become  extinct.  Witness  the  present  roynl 
families  of  Europe,  that  from  sceptered  pride 
and  state  policy  have  long  intermarried 
with  each  other.  Some  of  them  can  now 
scarcely  muster  heirs,  in  the  direct  line,  to 
occupy  their  thrones — and  such  heirs,  that 
the  whole  of  them  united  would  not  form  a 
well-gifted  man !  Yet  those  families,  now  so 
degenerate,  were  once  signalized  for  high 
and  noble  qualities  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
noble,  and  were  on  that  account  clad  in  pur- 
ple and  decorated  with  crowns.  Nothing 
but  commanding  attributes,  mental  or  per- 
sonal, or  both,  could  have  raised  them,  at 
first,  to  regal  power.  To  the  nobility  of  Por- 
tugal I  might  particularly  point.  They  were 
once  the  pride  of  Europe.  But  by  intermar- 
riages, continued  for  centuries,  they  are  now 
a  most  degenerate  race.  By  interman'ying 
with  commoners,  the  nobility  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Turkey,  and  Persia  avoid  degeneracy  and 
continue  among  the  finest  people  of  their 
respective  nations. 

AI7TE-NATAL    IKFLUXNCE8. 

The  last  cause  I  shall  cite  as  operating  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  child,  is  the  state  of  health 
of  the  mother  during  gestation.  Unless  that 
be  sound,  the  constitution  of  the  offspring 
will  be  necessarily  impaired.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  infants 
of  delicate,  enfeebled,  and  even  sickly  moth- 
ers are  sometimes  healthy  and  robust.  They 
would  have  been  more  so,  had  the  health  of 
their  mothers  been  in  a  better  condition. 

The  avoidance,  by  married  women,  there- 
fore, of  everything  that  might  ix^ure  them, 
can  not  be  too  strict.  Nor  is  this  all.  Thev 
should  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air 
than  they  usually  do.  The  feeling  which  in- 
duces many  of  them  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  rooms  for  weeks  and  months  before 
parturition,  is  an  excess  of  delicacy — were  the 
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;,erm  Icaa  ezceptiou&ble,  I  would  say  false  del- 
icacy— and  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  Their 
food  should  be  nholesome,  nourishing,  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and  should  he  taken  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  gire  them  their  entire 
strength,  and  maint&in  nil  their  functions  in 
full  vigor.  Their  minds  ought  to  be  kept  in 
a  etat«  of  tranqoillity.  In  a  particular  man- 
ner, the  effects  of  frightful  appearances,  alarm- 
ing accidents,  and  agitating  and  impasaimed 
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tales  and  narratives  ^ouldbdcarefhtly  gaard- 
ed  against  by  them.  The  blighting  opera- 
tion of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  in  Paris,  on 
Uie  children  bom  during  that  period,  fur- 
nishes fearful  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
distracted  and  borrifled  condition  of  the 
mother  over  the  system  of  the  unborn  infant. 
An  unusual  number  of  them  were  etill-boni. 
Of  those  who  were  not  so,  a  number  equally 
uncommon  died  at  an  early  age ;  and  of  those 
who  attained  adnit  life,  an  unusual  propor- 
tion were  subject  to  epilepsy,  madness,  or 
some  other  form  of  cerebral  disease.  Pinel 
tells  us  "that  out  of  ninetj-two  children 
born  after  the  blowing;  Op  of  the  arsenal  at 
Landau,  in  1798,  eight  were  affected  by  s 
species  of  cretinism,  and  died  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  flflh  year;  thirty-three  lan- 
guished through  ■  miserable  eziatence  of  from 
nine  to  ten  months'  duration;  sixteen  died 
on  coming  into  the  world,  and  two  were  bom 
with  num«F<nufTaelar«*  of  the  longer  bones  1 
The  latter  effect  must  have  been  produced  by 
the  inordinate  and  deranged  contraction  of 
^fae  uterus. 

TREATMENT    OF    HIT&NTS. 

The  BDimd  nursery-education  of  children 
consists  chiefly  in  the  judicious  management 
of  iliet,  claanlinesa,  clothing,  atmospherical 


temperature,  respiration,  muscnlar  exenaM^ 
sleep,  and  the  animal  passions.  I  say  "  kA 
mat  passions,"  becanse  children  in  the  nnr 
sery  have  no  other  hind.  Of  Hie  edncatioa 
of  the  moral  feelings  I  shall  speak  h«<eBfter. 
I  do  not  say  that  no  degree  of  moral  educa- 
tion can  be  commnnicated  to  children  at  a 
very  early  period.  Their  moral  organs,  bow- 
over,  being  aa  yet  not  only  small,  but  very 
immature,  can  not  be  operated  on  to  mndi 
advantage.  An  attempt  to  excite  them  pow- 
erfully might  even  do  mischieC 

For  many  reasons,  infants  ai«  best  noorisb- 
ed  when  nuned  by  their  mothers.  Thongh 
exceptions  to  this  sometimes  occur,  they  ace 
rare,  and  might  by  well-regulated  condnet  be 
rendered  much  more  so.  When  children 
have  passed  the  period  of  lactation,  theii 
diet  should  be  simple,  nutritions,  and  easily 
digested ;  and  they  may  take  it  liberally,  snd 
at  shorter  intervals  than  adulta.  But  tiwy 
should  never  be  gorged  with  it,  nor  allowed 
to  eat  until  tbeir  appetites  are  cloyed.  Of 
all  solid  substances,  whether  animal  or  vq;*- 
table,  they  should  early  learn  the  importance 
of  thorough  ma*tifatitm.  They  should  be 
taught  that  to  swallow  snch  articles  vriihoot 
chewingthemisindecent  Bs  wellaainjnrioDs; 
for  they  will  often  do,  in  defiance  at  danger 
and  pomtive  prohibitioii,  what  tbey  would 
not  do  in  violation  oS  good  mannon.  Higb- 
seaaoned  condiments,  and  other  prorocatiTet, 
should  be  carefbUy  withheld  from  them.  Bo 
shonid  unripe  fruit  and  crude  v^^etablea. — al) 
their  diet  being  iboronghly  cooked.  Indeed, 
children  are,  on  an  average,  mnch  more  in- 
jured than  benefited  by  eating  undressed 
summer  fruit,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  ha. 
and  whether  it  be  ripe  or  green.  One  muon 
of  this  is,  that  they  are  permitted  to  eat  too 
much  of  it,  and  to  take  it  at  improper  timsL 
Everything  either  highly  stimulating  or  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  should  be  prohibited  food. 
Such  diet  is  bad  enough  for  adnlta ;  for  diil- 
dren,  tender,  feeble,  and  susceptible  as  they 
are,  it  is  poison,  destroying  life,  at  times,  m 
a  fbw  hours.  Infinite  mischief  is  dme  by 
giving  children  a  "littW  of  a  prohibited 
article,  because  "  the  dear  creatures  wanted 
it,  and  held  ont  their  little  hands  for  it  t "  A 
transgression  of  this  kind  by  a  nurse  shonid 
be  visited  on  her  by  an  immediate  dismiwal 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  nor  overiooked  that, 
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like  ill  other  parta  of  tbe  body,  the  stomach 
DMf  be  strengthened  bj  skillful  training. 
Let  that  organ  receive  suitable  aliment,  in 
proper  qnantitiea,  and  at  well-regulated  peri- 
ods, and  it  will  be  as  certainly  improved  in 
iti  powers  and  aympathiea  aa  the  brain,  ex- 
terna] Knaea,  and  mosclea  are  by  their  ap- 
propriate kind«  of  action.    Nor  is  it  less  im- 
paired and  enfeebled  than  other  organi 
by  too  much  or  too  little  action.     It  is 
■abject  to  all  the  laws  that  govern  other 
portions  of  organized  matter.     Suitable 
eiercite,  indulged  in  to  tbe  proper  extent, 
strengtliens  it,  while  ezceatdTe  and  de- 
ficient action  weakens  it  and  unfits  it  for 
its  fanetiona.      Too  much  attention  can 
not  be  paid  to  the  bowels  in  the  earlier 
jean  of  life,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
irhole  of    it.      Their  condition  should 
always  be  free,  inclining  to  laxity,  rather 
than  the  contrary.    Let  them  be  regulated 
by  diet  and  regimen,  if  possible.     Should 
that  course,  however,  prove  unsuccessful, 
t^  necessary  laxatives  must  be  admini»- 
teied. 

CLEAKUnKSB. 

The  cleanliness  of  children  is  indispens- 
able to  the  healthy  action  of  their  skin, 
and  through  that  to  their  general  health ; 
and  the  water  used  in   cleansing  them 
ihoald  be  tepid.    Though  vigoroos  chil- 
dren may  bear  bathing  in  cold  water  with 
imponity,  delicate  ones  can  not.    Even 
the  former,  iT  in  the  slightest  degree  indis-' 
posed,  may  be  injured  by  it.    It  being,  more- 
orer,  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
children  are  in  perfect  health  or  not,  tepid 
water  is  always  safest.    Nor  is  infancy  the 
proper  period  to  attempt  to  produce  hardi- 
hood of  constitution  by  exposure  to  a  low 
lemperatnre.     Practice  founded  on  the  op- 
posite opinion  is  often  productive  of  serious, 
not  My  &t&l  results. 

I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  as  one  of  the  minor  virtues- 
(for  it  deserves  to  be  so  called),  is  much  less 
attended  to  and  esteemed  in  the  TJnited  States 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Nor  doea  this  charge 
implicate  only  the  neglect  of  children.  Ad- 
ults are  still  more  negligent  of  cleanliness  in 
Qiemselves.  During  weeks  and  months  wa- 
ter touches  no  part  of  many  of  them,  save 
Ibcir  handa  and  face*— and  at  long  intervals 


their  feet  and  ankles.  This  ia  downright 
uncUanliatu,  not  to  give  it  a  harsher  name. 
Were  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  to  use 
some  form  of  ablution  much  more  frequently 
than  they  do,  they  would  be  purer,  more  com- 
fortable, and  healthier  than  they  are 

CUlTHIMa   AKD    TKltPERATURE. 

The  clothing  of  infanta  should  be  soft,  fit- 


ted to  absorb  moisture  from  the  skin,  and  re- 
tain the  natural  warmth  of  the  body,  and  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  loose  and  ittt.  The  tight 
bandaging  of  children,  and  every  other  form 
of  pressure  made  by  their  clothing,  is  perni- 
cious. Health  has  been  iqjured,  and  life  de- 
stroyed by  it.  This  is  true,  more  especially, 
of  undue  pressure  on  the  abdomen  or  chest — 
the  parts  on  which  it  is  most  frequently  made. 

The  temperature  of  a  nursery  ought  to  be 
comfortable.  It  should  neither  chill  with 
cold  nor  flush  with  heat.  To  the  tenderness 
and  susceptibility  of  infancy  all  extremes  are 
hurtful.  Means  to  prevent  the  apartment 
itom  being  traversed  by  currents  of  cold  or 
damp  air  should  be  provided,  and  nothing 
neglected  that  may  tend  to  secure  an  equable 
temperature. 

The  respiration  of  infants  is  immensely 
important,  and  can  not  be  too  vigilantly  at- 
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tended  to.  The  air  breathed  by  them  should 
be  fresh  and  pure.  Let  nurseries,  therefore, 
be  spacious,  clean,  and  thoroughly  yentilated. 
Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  they  be  well  light- 
ed— ^I  mean  the  windows.    The  influence  of 

LIGHT 

on  animal  life  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Facts  as  well  as  principles  show  that  it  is 
much  greater  and  more  salutary  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  Darkness  \on^  continued  is 
scarcely  less  pernicious  to  tender  animals  (and 
children  are  such)  than  to  plants.  Account 
for  it  as  we  may,  light  co-operates  with  oxy- 
gen in  imparting  to  the  arterial  blood  the 
brilliancy  of  its  scarlet.  Not  only  the  com- 
plexion, but  the  blood  itself,  the  source  of  com- 
plexion, loses  much  of  its  florid  hue  in  min- 
ers, criminals  confined  in  dark  dungeons,  and 
other  persons  long  secluded  from  the  light 
During  suitable  weather  infants  should  pass 
several  hours  daily  in  the  open  air.  The  con- 
stant housing  of  adults  is  bad, — that  of  in- 
fants far  worse,  because  their  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  are  greater.  Respiration  acts 
primitively  on  the  lungs;  and  those  organs 
are  invigorated  and  otherwise  benefited  by 
the  laughing,  shouting,  crowing,  and  occa- 
sional crying  of  children.  However  unpleas- 
ant the  latter  sound  may  be,  it  is  a  natural 
one.  And  nature  is,  in  all  things,  our  best 
guide;  though  we  must  not  abuse  her,  or 
suffer  her  to  be  abused,  by  any  sort  of  excess. 
Crjdng,  within  proper  bounds,  is  good  exer- 
cise for  the  lungs  and  other  vocal  organs  of 
children;  and  suitable  exercise  is  a  certain 
source  of  strength  to  every  portion  of  the 
body.  The  late  Professor  Rush,  who  was 
noted  for  his  pithy,  antithetical,  and  sagacious 
remarks,  said,  in  his  lectures,  that  though 
the  usual  adage  respecting  children  was 
''  Laugh  and  be  fat/'  he  had  learned  from 
observation  that  they  might  also  "  C17  and 
be  fat."    And  he  was  right 
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Phtbigal  Indicia  of  Disease. — Life,  in- 
deed, might  not  inappropriately  be  com- 
pared to  a  web  of  cloth  made  of  the  purest 
American  cotton,  and  each  stoppage  in  nu- 
trition to  a  flaw.  Thus  each  disease,  each 
tempor&ry  illness,  although  not  producing 
an  actual  gap,  would  weaken  the  web  by  in- 
troducing into  '^  an  inferior  quality  of  cot- 


ton. Do  we  not  every  day  see  around  ns  evi- 
dence of  the  flaws  in  the  human  webs? 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  teeth.  Are  the 
furrows  we  occasionally  see  across  them  not 
the  tell-tales  of  the  severe  illness  of  yoath  ? 
Are  they  other  than  the  marks  of  arrested 
nutrition  ?  So  again  with  the  nails.  Do  they 
not,  after  a  smart  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  in- 
dicate by  their  grooves  the  severity  of  the 
illness  ?  Can  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  after 
typhus  be  said  to  be  due  to  anything  else 
than  temporarily  arrested  nutrition?  Even 
the  mind  itself  does  not  escape  the  general 
ill.  Bad  tissue  deposited  produces  bad  mem- 
ory. Old  people  remember  distinctly  all 
that  occurred  to  them  in  their  youth,  when 
good  tissue  was  being  laid  down;  but  for- 
get the  occurrences  of  the  previous  day, 
when  in  old  age  the  material  is  of  an  im- 
paired quality.  80  also  it  is  found,  and  for 
a  similar  reason  probably,  that  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that,  after  a  severe  illness,  little 
is  remembered  of  what  occurred  during  it 


Elevatiok  and  Health. — In  the  period 
between  last  February  and  June,  1,192  per- 
sons died  in  Palermo,  in  Italy ;  605  on  the 
ground  floors,  865  on  the  first  floor,  119  on 
the  second  floor,  and  104  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  houses. — Cor.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

[In  New  York,  and  in  many  other  cities, 

hundreds  of  clerks,  porters,  and  others  live 

and  labor  much  of  their  time  underground. 

Horses  are  kept  in  underground  stables;  and 

much  disease  is  thereby  generated.    Tonng 

men  get  rheumatic,  horses  become  blind,  and 

premature  death  relieves  them.    Horses  and 

human  beings,  to  live  and  thrive,  require 

fresh  air  and  sun-light    Lizards,  turtles,  and 

vermin  can  live  and  thrive  amid  the  fungoa 

and  decay  of  darkness.] 


iNTEBEerma  to  Drinxsb&— The  internal 
revenue  reports  show  that  in  Cincinnati  42,000 
barrels  of  saloon  washings,  valued  at  two  dol- 
lars per  barrel,  are  redistilled  annually,  yield- 
ing an  average  of  two  and  a  half  gallons  per  bar- 
rel of  spirits  recovered  therefrom.  These  wash- 
ings consist  of  slops  that  accumulate  in  the 
drinking  saloons.  The  slops  thai  accumulate 
in  the  higher  class  of  saloons  command  a  bet- 
ter price,  owing  to  the  fact  that  gentleman  are 
not  expected  to  drain  their  glasses. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  MOTHERS  TO  THEIR  DAUGHTERS. 


ENOUGH  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  parents  to  demand  an  apol- 
'  ogy  for  farther  discussion ;  but  there  is  one 
point  upon  which  the  thoughtful  writer  can 
not  dwell  at  too  great  length  :  it  is  the  duty 
of  mothers  to  their  daughters  ; — ^not  to  their 
sons,  for  boys  look  out  for  themselves  and 
defy  restraints,  if  not  before,  then  after,  they 
are  twenty-one.  But  it  is  different  with 
girls, — they  are  either  to  marry,  or  serve  mo- 
there.  Boys  go  out  and  become  workers  in 
the  greatfield ;  girls  stay  at  home  to  dust 
p&rlors,  entertain  company,  and  return 
calls. 

There  is  no  justice  in  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  sooner  girls  find  it  out  the  better. 
They  are  self-abnegating,  but  surely  there  is 
no  merit  in  their  martyrdom.  Mothers  teach 
their  daughters  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  their  family  by  living  in 
refinement  and  luxury  at  home  and  leaving 
the  world  and  its  workers  to  their  destiny. 
DonH  believe  it,  girls,  even  if  you  have  to 
doubt  your  mothers.  Rather  use  your  own 
eyes,  and  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  your 
own  consciences.  Your  mother  has  no  right 
to  lay  her  burdens  upon  your  shoulders.  It 
is  her  place  to  be  the  matron.  If  she  accept- 
ed the  lot  before  you  were  bom,  let  her  re- 
tain it  while  health  and  strength  last  In 
times  of  sickness  or  misfortune  you  will  not 
need  to  be  asked  to  lend  a  helping  hand ; 
bat  under  ordinary  circumstances  resent  the 
foul  imputation  that  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  Rise  up  and  assert  your  own  indi- 
yiduality,  and  like  a  sensible  girl  say  to  her 
that  you  are  unwilling  to  become  a  nonentity 
in  your  day  and  generation.  If  you  have  an 
education,  use  it ;  if  you  have  talents,  apply 
them.  Work,  work,  but  not  without  com- 
pensations—just and  ample  compensation  for 
both  soul  and  body.  Resist  all  overtures  to 
become  the  mere  assistant  of  the  hired 
girl,  and  live  down  the  prejudice  existing 


in  the  heart  of  your  kind  but  thoughtless 
mother. 

It  is  not  heresy  to  teach  this  doctrine  to 
girls,  nor  are  we  traitors  to  the  mothers  of 
the  land.  But  it  is  time  some  friendly  hand 
was  extended  to  that  vast  armv  of  sensible 
girls  who  after  leaving  school  are  expected 
to  eke  out  the  best  years  of  their  earth-lives 
waiting  for  a  home  of  their  own,  and  spend- 
ing their  best  faculties  in  preparing  favorite 
dishes  and  embroidering  slippeiu  "It  is 
nonsense,"  says  the  mother,  "  for  my  daugh- 
ter to  work.  We  have  plenty  to  give  her 
when  we  are  gone,  and  I  wish  her  to  help 
me."  Intense  selfishness  hidden  away  under 
disinterested  magnanimity.  "But,"  we  re- 
ply, "  has  your  daughter  no  individuality  of 
her  own  ?  Is  she  not  of  sufficient  imports 
ance  to  be  consulted  in  this  all-important 
matter  of  the  disposition  of  the  very  best 
years  of  her  life  ? "  "  She  can  read  and  in- 
form herself,"  you  reply.  But  what  stimu- 
lant is  there  in  such  a  course?  She  will 
soon  tell  you  that  she  knows  as  much  as 
most  of  the  people  with  whom  she  is  thrown, 
and  the  keen  appetite  and  strong  relish  for 
knowledge  she  acquired  at  school  gradually 
leaves  her,  and  she  becomes  as  commonplace 
as  the  most  ordinary  of  her  set.  You  are 
directly  responsible  for  this,  mothers;  and 
did  you  but  know  the  strong  yearnings  of 
that  loved  child^s  heart,  could  you  but  see 
he  grand  impulses  stifled  and  confined  Xxi 
meet  your  insignificance,  you  surely  would 
not  look  upon  her  with  the  self-complacent 
air  which  now  adoma  your  face. 

She  is  doubtless  a  good  girl ;  but  she  might 
have  been — she  ought  to  be — a  great  wom- 
an doing  service  for  herself  and  rendering 
tribute  to  God.  No  justice  underlies  the  ex- 
cuse that  you  would  shield  her  from  contact 
with  the  world.  She  is  strong  and  self-reli- 
ant ;  let  her  go  forth  and  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  sinewy  frames  that  are  battling  for 
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great  principles.  Pioneer  work  will  not  be 
as  hard  for  your  girls,  mothers,  as  the  labo- 
rious, stupid,  senseless  drudgery  of  a  well-to- 
do  fashionable  home,    lauba  o.  holloway. 


-♦♦^ 


WINE    IN    THE    CHURCH^ 

OR,  WHO  MADE  HENRY  A  DRUNKARD? 
BY  MBS.  JULIA  A.  CARNEY. 


^^    A    DELLE,  how  can   you   allow  your 

^^A-  children  to  drink  wine?"  asked  Aunt 
Abigail  somewhat  impatiently,  as  they  lingered 
over  the  dinner-table. 

"My  dear  Abbie,  do  you  not  know  that 
every  one  in  society  drinks  wine  ?  We  should 
lose  standing  at  once  if  we  were  to  exclude  it 
from  our  table." 

"3Iy  impression  is,  that  more  people  lose 
'standing'  from  drinking  wine,  and  its  kin- 
di*ed  forms  of  intoxicating  liquor,  than  from 
excluding  them  altogether  from  their  homes," 
replied  the  pertinacious  Aunt  Abigail. 

"  You  mistake,  dear  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
rose. "This  wine  is  not  intoxicating.  It  is 
the  same  kind  that  is  used  at  our  church  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  Our  be- 
loved pastor,  Reverend  Dr.  B ,  uses  it  him- 
self in  his  own  family ;  and  he  says  if  it  is  only 
kept  sacred  for  the  altar  of  God,  and  for  the 
Christian  home,  it  will  do  no  harm." 

"  Sacred  wines  I  •  sacred  whisky  I  sacred 
strychnine,  logwood,  and  fUsil  oil  for  the  Chris- 
tian home,  and  the  altar  of  God  I  Why  does 
not  the  eloquent  an4  learned  Dr.  B advo- 
cate a  little  swearing,  gambling,  or  pilfering, 
just  to  be  kept  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  be- 
loved Redeemer  ?  " 

"  Why,  sister,"  interrupted  Mr.  Melrose,  now 
coming  to  the  rescue,  as  his  fashionably  pious 
wife  was  evidently  fainting, "  you  are  too  ir- 
reverent! You  should  not  associate  such  vile 
things  with  those  kept  holy  to  the  Lord." 

"No,  brother,  we  should  not;  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
use  of  the  common  alcoholic  wine  of  the  pres- 
ent day  at  the  communion-table.  It  is  associ- 
ating a  vile  and  sinftd  thing  with  the  hour  of 
pure  devotion  and  holy  feeling.  It  is  the  ser- 
pent at  the  altar  1 " 

"  But  you  know,  sister,  that  Jesus  used  wine 
at  the  Irfist  Supper,  and  said,  *  Drink  ye  all  of 
it'" 

"No,  dear  brother,  we  have  no  sufficient 
proof  of  any  such  belle''.  Some  of  our  ablest 
commentators  have  thought  the  wine  of  the 
passover  to  t«  but  unfermented  grape-Juice ; 


and  even  that  was  very  much  diluted,  if  we 
may  believe  John's  arch»ology  upon  the  sub- 
ject" 

"  Pray,  Abigail,  don't  let  us  have  a  theologi- 
cal  discussion  here  at  our  dinner-table.    We 

leave  all  such  matters  to  Dr.  B .    He  has 

traveled  much,  and  eaten  of  the  grapes  cf 
Hebron  under  the  vines.  He  has  bathed  in  the 
sacred  stream  of  Jordan,  and  brought  home  a 
bottle  full  of  the  muddy  water  in  his  pocket 
He  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  all  over 
the  Holy  Land^ — " 

"  And  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  where  St  Patrick  kissed  it,"  In- 
terrupted Henry,  a  bright-looking  boy  of  about 
fifteen. 

"Hush,  Henry;  you  should  not  talk  that 
way  of  our  pastor." 

"  You  see,  Abigail,  our  conversation  is  hav- 
ing a  bad  effect  upon  the  children  already  \ " 

"  If  it  will  only  open  their  eyes  to  the  evil  of 
this  habit  they  are  acquiring,"  said  Aunt 
Abigail,  pointing  significantly  to  Henry's  al- 
ready emptied  glass,  "  and  close  their  mouths 
forever  against  the  wine  which  *biteth  like  a 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder/  it  will 
have  proved  a  very  good  influence." 

"  We  drink  none  but  the  purest  wine,  and 
only  a  single  glass  is  allowed  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Our  children  are  all 
carefully  and  religiously  trained,  and  we  trust 
none  of  them  will  ever  disgrace  us  by  becom- 
ing intemperate." 

"  Trust  in  Gk)d,  but  keep  your  powder  dry  " 
muttered  the  spinster,  wamingly,  as  she  left 
the  room. 

"  I  do  wish  Abbie  would  not  come  here  via- 
iting,"  said  Mrs.  Melrose.    "  Of  course,  as  she  is 
your  sister,  I  must  treat  her  with  courteay ;  but 
she  has  such  odd  ways  and  precise  notions  I" 
•  •••••• 

Ten  years  pass,  and  Henry  has  become  a 
man.  He  sits  with  his  affianced  bride  in  her 
father's  fashionable  church.  At  her  request, 
and  the  wish  of  his  intended  fkther-in-law,  Dr. 

B ,  he  is  about  to  profess  religion,  and  paiv 

take  of  the  communion. 

The  wine  is  poured — ^how  it  sparkles  in  the 
cup  I  how  strong  it  smells  1  He  has  been  afk^d 
of  late  that  he  loved  it  too  well,  and  once  or 
twice,  upon  a  festive  occasion,  he  has  indulged  a 
little  too  freely ;  but  there  is  no  fear  here.  The 
learned  preacher  pours  the  draught ;  gray-hair- 
ed deacons  pass  slowly  round  with  it;  yooQff 
men  and  maidens,  intelligent,  grave,  and  sober 
men,  beautiflil  and  thoughtful  women,  all  par- 
take ;  why  should  he  hesitate  ?  / 
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He  did  think,  the  last  time  he  awoke  with  a 
horrid  headache,  and  a  dim  remembrance  of 
being  assisted  home  from  his  club,  that  he 
would  never  taste  Wine  again.  He  had  some 
fidnt  fears  of  a  time  when  his  Emma's  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  his  own  manliness,  might  be 
forfeited  by  his  present  course. 

She  is  bj  his  side  now ;  in  a  few  hours  she 
will  be  his  wife.  She  passes  him  the  cup,  hay- 
ing first  pressed  it  to  her  rosy  lips.  How  foi^ 
tonate  he  has  not  yet  signed  the  pledge  I  He 
drinks,  and  his  half-formed  resolution  is  gone. 
The  good  deacon  looks  surprised  at  the  long, 
slow  draught  He  looks  surprised  again  when 
Aunt  Abigail,  who  has  partaken  of  the  bread 
with  the  others,  sits  grimly  with  folded  hands 
and  compressed  lips,  and  will  not  even  pass 
the  cup  to  the  one  beyond. 

The  holy  rite  is  over;  so  also  is  the  faint 
glimmering  of  hope  for  the  young  man.  Oh, 
my  fellow-sinners  1  say  not  that  ye  did  it  in 
memory  of  Christ  How  know  ye  what  were 
the  contents  of  His  cup  ?  Did  He  in  any  place 
call  it  wins?  Was  it  the  fermented  wine  of  our 
.day?  And  if  it  were,  doth  He  not  say,  "  The 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life  ?  "  Do  we 
in  all  things  else,  in  raiment,  in  place,  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  Jewish  posture,  and 
previous  washing  of  feet,  keep  the  sacrament 
as  He  ordained  it? 
*         »  »  *  ♦  *  « 

Ten  years  more — a  miserable  man  lies  dying 
upon  his  pallet  in  the  hospital.  The  horrors 
of  delirium  tremens  are  over  now.  He  is  fee- 
ble ;  he  is  conscious ;  he  is  penitent 

Where  is  his  fashionable  mother?  In  the 
Bolitade  of  an  invalid's  chamber  she  buries  her 
grief  for  her  only  son.  His  wife  ?  She  has 
long  since  obtained  a  decree  of  divorce,  and 
returned  to  her  father's  house.  His  father  still 
goes  the  round  of  business  life,  but  no  smile 
«ver  brightens  his  tliin  visage.    He  has  no  wine 

npon  his  toble  now.    The  eloquent  Dr.  B 

preaches  to  his  parishioners  with  added  pathos 
ttpon  the  terrible  sin  of  intemperance,  but  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month  "  fills  high 
the  cup  with  ruby  wine." 

Aunt  Abigail  alone  soothes  the  last  hours  of 
the  erring  man,  receives  his  last  words : 

"I  learned  to  drink  wine  at  the  home  table, 
wound  the  altar  of  family  affection ;  my  reso- 
lution to  reform  was  drowned  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  cup  filled  to  the  memory  of 
Christ  You,  Aunt  Abigail,  alone  warned  me. 
You  alone  have  not  deserted  me." 

"Nay,  Henry,  there  are  truer  Friends  still 
'riJh  thee:  the  Father  who  ordabied   the 


home,  and  the  Saviour  who  instituted  the 
Supper.  They  will  go  with  thee  through 
the  dark  valley. 

'*  Mistaken  man  has  perverted  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Most  High ;  but  His  power  is  over 
aU,  and  He  shall  yet  brilfg  light  from  the  dark- 
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GLIMPSES  OF   "LIFE  AT  HOME.»'« 

FAMILY  BOABDING. 

THE  family  must  have  a  home,  and  the  ho- 
tel or  the  boarding-house  can  never  give 
it  To  have  a  home  which  is  not  all  a  name, 
you  must  have  a  door  which  shall  open  to 
yours  as  to  no  other  hand,  a  threshold  upon 
which  you  step  as  the  drawbridge  to  your 
castle,  a  house  over  which  you  may  go  with 
the  unthought  consciousness  that  it  is  yours 
alone.  Its  halls  must  not  be  the  thoroughfare 
of  a  hundred  passers,  afid  your  rooms  your 
only  domain. 

This  hotel  life  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  a 
family  of  children.  It  renders  family  training 
and  true  government  very  difficult  and  almost 
impossible.  If,  to  avoid  the  subtile  and  unfor- 
tunate results  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  tlie 
little  ones  are  confined  in  their  apartments, 
their  physical  as  well  as  mental  health  must 
suffer;  if  they  are  permitted  to  be  abroad,  they 
are  subject  to  infiuences  entirely  beyond  the 
parental  control.  If  the  child  be  interesting  or 
sprightly,  he  is  petted  and  spoUed ;  if  he  be 
dull  or  peculiar,  he  is  soured  and  injured  by 
neglect ;  and  in  either  case  the  little  one  bears 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  evil  cir-' 
cumstances  by  which  he  is  inevitably  sur- 
rounded. 

If  parents  do  not  need  a  home,  their  children 
do ;  and  though  it  should  be  the  smallest  of  all 
homes,  they  should  have  one.  The  number  of 
its  apartments  and  the  style  of  its  furniture  are 
but  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the 
thing  itself.  If  I  were  ndvising  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  I  would  say :  As  soon  as  possible 
make  yowrselffes  ahome;  feel  that  married  life  is 
all  incomplete  without  that  If  you  can  not 
get  it  at  once,  fix  it  as  something  to  be  striven 
after  unfalteringly  till  it  is  obtained.  It  is 
easier  to  enter  upon  the  cares  and  the  work  of 
house-  (better  say  home-)  keeping  at  once,  than 
when  the  indolent  habits  of  boarding  have 
taken  away  your  heart  for  it    While  you  are 

*  Life  at  Home ;  or,  the  Family  and  its  Members.  By 
Rey.  William  Aikman,  D.D.  One  toI.  12mo.  Price, 
|1  60:  extra  gilt,  $3.  New  Torlc:  S.  R.  Wells,  Pab- 
lisber. 
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alone,  only  husband  and  wife,  it  would  be 
better  if  you  had  a  home,  and  tenfold  more  so 
if  God  should  give  you  children. 

OLD  MAIDS  AND  OLD  BAGHBLORS. 

It  is  an  almost  daily  wonder  to  me  why  some 
women  are  married,  find  not  a  less  marvel  why 
many  that  I  see  are  not  But  this  I  know,  that 
many  and  many  a  household  would  be  desolate 
indeed,  and  many  and  many  a  family  circle 
would  lose  its  brightest  ornament  and  its  best 
power,  were  maiden  sister  or  maiden  aunt  re- 
moved ;  and  it  may  bless  the  Providence  which 
has  kept  them  from  making  glad  some  hus- 
band's home. 

Yonder  isolated  man,  whom  the  world  won- 
ders at  for  having  never  found  a  wife  I  Who 
shall  tell  you  all  the  secret  history  of  the  by- 
gone time !  of  hopes  and  loves  tliat  once  were 
buoyant  and  fond,  but  which  death,  or  more 
bitter  disappointment,  dashed  to  the  ground ; 
of  soiTow  which  the  world  has  never  known ; 
of  a  fate  acc^ted  in  utter  despair,  though  with 
outward  calml  Such  there  are.  The  expec- 
tation of  wife,  or  home,  has  been  given  up  as 
one  of  the  dreams  of  youth,  but  only  with 
groans  and  tears ;  now  he  walks  among  men 
somewhat  alone,  with  some  eccentricities,  but 
with  a  warm  heart  and  kindly  eye.  If  be  has 
no  children  of  his  own,  there  are  enough  of 
others'  children  who  climb  his  knee  or  seize 
his  hand  as  he  walks.  If  he  has  no  home, 
there  is  many  a  home  made  glad  by  his  pres- 
ence ;  if  there  is  no  one  heart  to  which  he  may 
cling  in  appropriating  love,  there  are  many 
hearts  that  go  out  toward  him,  and  many 
voices  which  invoke  benedictions  on  his  head. 

MAKE  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 

It  is  practicable  to  make  home  so  delightftil 
that  children  shall  have  no  disposition  to  wan- 
der from  it  or  prefer  any  other  place;  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  so  attractive  that  it  shall 
not  only  firmly  hold  its  own  loved  ones,  but 
shall  draw  others  into  its  cheerful  circle.  Let 
the  house,  all  day  long,  be  the  scene  of  pleasant 
looks,  pleasant  words,  kind  and  affectionate 
acts ;  let  tlie  table  be  the  happy  meeting-place 
of  a  merry  group,  and  not  a  dull  board  where 
a  silent,  if  not  sullen  company  of  animals  come 
to  feed  ;  let  the  meal  be  the  time  when  a  cheer- 
thl  laugh  is  heard  and  good  things  are  said ; 
let  the  sitting-room,  at  evening,  be  the  place 
where  a  smiling  company  settle  themselves  to 
books  or  games  till  the  round  of  good-night 
kisses  are  in  order ;  let  there  be  some  music  in 
the  household,  music  not  kept  like  silk  and 
satins  to  show  to  company,  but  music  in  which 
father  and  mother  and  sister  and  brother  join ; 


let  the  young  companions  be  welcomed  and 
made  for  the  time  a  part  of  the  group,  so  that 
daughters  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  seek 
the  obscurity  of  back  parlors  with  intimate 
friends,  or  to  drive  father  and  mother  to  distant 
apartments ;  in  a  word,  let  the  home  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  air  of  cosy  and  choerfhl  good- 
will; then  children  need  not  be  exhorted  to 
love  it,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  tempt  them 
away  from  it 

REMEMBER  THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

Keep  up  your  intercourse  with  father  or 
mother.  Do  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  write 
when  something  important  is  to  be  told.  Do 
not  say, "  No  news  is  good  news."  If  it  be  but 
a  few  lines,  write  them ;  write,  if  it  be  only  to 
say — "  I  am  well,"  if  it  be  only  to  send  the  sal- 
utation that  says  they  are  "  dear,"  or  the  fare- 
well til  at  tells  them  that  you  are  **  affectionate  " 
still.  The  little  messengers  shall  be  like  caskets 
of  jewels,  and  the  tears  that  fall  fondly  over 
them  will  be  treasures  for  you.  Say  with  a 
warm-hearted  son — 

^*  The  hills  may  towor,  the  wavee  may  riee, 

And  roll  between  my  home  and  me ; 
Yet  Bhall  my  qaenchlc^s  memories 

Turn  with  ondying  love  to  thee  I " 

♦♦» 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June 
last,  while  entertaining  a  party  of 
friends  at  his  house  in  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, Charles  Dickens,  the  eminent  novel- 
ist, journalist,  etc.,  suddenly  expired 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Stricken 
down  by  the  inexorable  messenger  at  a 
time  when  he  seemed  in  his  average 
health  and  in  exuberant  spirits,  his  death 
has  created  a  profound  impression  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  writers 
of  all  schools  and  phases  of  opinion  have 
hastened  to  declare  their  regret  at  his 
loss,  and  their  admiration  for  his  intel- 
lectual genius. 

What  were  the  phrenological  devel* 
opments  of  Charles  Dickens?  These, 
a  large  brain,  chiefly  developed  in  the 
front,  side,  and  back  head.  The  intel- 
lectual lobe,  including  both  groups  of 
perceptives  and  reflectives,  was  con* 
siderably  above  the  average  in  sixe. 
Language  was  very  large ;  Ideality,  Snb- 
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limity.  Imitation,  Mirth  fulness,  Huraao 

Nalnre,  Conainictiveness,  and  Benevo- 

■  leiH  e  were  well  marked.    Ilia  Veneration 

ind  Conscientiousness  were  moderate ;  so 
siso  wore  Spiiitnality  and  Hope.  Ilia 
plane  was  not  so  high  aa  that  of  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  or  Sir  Waiter  Seott.    The 


charity  cornea  of  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, Hope,  and  Spirituality,  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  are  many  dcgreea  of  goodness, 
as  there  are  of  talent.  One  has  worldly 
goodness  ;  another  has  worldly  and  spir- 
itual goodness  combined.    One  ia  very 
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heads  of  those  worthies  may  be  likened 
to  three-story  honscs.  The  head  of 
Dickens  was  more  nearly  like  that  of 
Byron,  though  with  much  less  Ideality. 

Dickens  lacked  the  spiritual,  the  devo- 
tional, the  more  exalted  human  charac- 
teristics, though  he  possessed  bonndless 
sympathy ;  and  he  knew,  like  a  drama- 
tist^ how  to  touch  the  affections  and  the 
Bympathies  of  others.    Deep  and  active 


social,  another  intellectual,  another  art- 
istic. One  ia  charitable,  another  godly. 
Another  combines  one,  two,  or  more  of 
these  qualities;  another  combines  them 
all.  Mr.  Dickens  stood  on  a  plane  neither 
the  lowest  nor  the  highest  —  it  was  a 
middle  plane.  He  will  be  ao  judged  by 
his  successors.  The  head  and  character 
of  Charles  Dickens,  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  story-writers  of  his  day,  afford  a 
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moBt  interesting  study  for  the  phrenol- 
ogist.   Here  is  a  short  life-sketch. 

Charles  Dickens  is  so  well  known  to  Amer- 
icans—only a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  among 
us — that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  give  the  reader  a  lengthy  account  of 
his  life.    The  following  epitome  will  suf&ce. 

He  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  February  7th, 
1812,  his  father  being  at  that  time  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  paymaster  of  the  marine. 
While  very  young  he  was  taken  to  Chatham, 
where  he  received  his  education  up  to  twelve 
or  thirteen,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  college 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester.  There 
he  evinced  a  quick  intellig«ioe  and  a  supe- 
rior memory,  and  particularly  a  great  fond- 
ness for  reading.  Leaving  college  he  entered 
the  office  of  a  London  lawyer,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  associated  with  his  father. 

He  felt  no  taste  or  inclination  for  the  long 
robe  and  wig,  but  for  more  than  two  years 
he  labored  at  the  dry  duties  of  an  attomey^s 
clerk,  and  then,  convinced  that  the  law  and 
he  had  little  sympathy  for  each  other,  he  de- 
voted all  his  faculties  to  secure  a  footing  in 
literature.  Taking  a  reporter's  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  True  Sun,  he  earned  a  mod- 
est stipend  by  his  sprightly  contributions  of 
items  of  public  interest.  Next  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliamentj  a  sheet 
in  which  the  debates  of  the  English  legisla- 
ture were  published  at  length,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  became  associated  with  the 
Momirug  Chronide,  It  is  through  the  last- 
named  paper  that  the  early  literary  produc- 
tions which  laid  the  foundation  to  his  &me 
found  their  way  to  public  notice.  He  ven- 
tured some  sketches  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  Sketches  of  English  Life  and 
Character,"  and  whose  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  seizure  of  quaint  phenomena  in 
character  attracted  general  attention.  These 
sketches  by  **  Boz  "  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  with  illustrations  by 
Cruikshanks.  Li  1837  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  "  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club."  which  were  issued  in 
monthly  parts,  illustrated.  This  undertak- 
ing proved  highly  successful,  contributing  to 
his  pursQ,  and  to  his  reputation  as  a  writer. 
In  1888  he  was  offered  the  editorship  of 
BenUey^M  Magaeine^  and  accepted  it ;  and  the 


same  year  wrote  the  story  of  "  Oliver  Twiat.'* 
''  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  *'  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,"  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  **  Banm- 
by  Rudge  "  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  and  were  successively  wel- 
comed by  the  masses.  His  visit  to  Amer- 
ica in  1842  resulted  in  the  appearance  of 
"  American  Notes,"  of  which  little  need  be 
said.  In  1848  '*  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  was 
published.  In  1846  he  started  the  Momm^ 
NewB^  a  Liberal  paper,  and  in  it  published 
his  *'  Pictures  of  Italy,"  the  results  of  a  short 
tour  in  that  classic  land. 

Resigning  the  editorial  conduct  of  the 
Morning  Newi  he  devoted  himself  to  story 
writing,  and  brought  out  "Dombey  and  Son  '* 
and  ''  The  Haunted  Man."  In  1850  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  ^*  David  Copper- 
field,"  in  monthly  parts,  in  a  periodical  origi- 
nated by  himself  called  Household  Wbrds^ 
whose  circulation  in  a  short  time  advanced 
to  60,000  subscribers.  Through  this  agency 
his  "Child's  History  of  England,"  ''Bleak 
House,"  •  "  Hard  Times,"  "  Little  Dorritt," 
"Great  Expectations,"  and  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities  "  were  given  to  the  world,  extending 
over  a  series  of  years  until  1859,  when  ffauto- 
hold  Words  was  merged  into  AU  the  Tear 
Bound, 

In  1862  Mr.  Dickens  commenced  his  read- 
ings from  his  own  works,  which  he  continued 
until  within  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
"Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  several  other 
shorter  stories  appeared  meanwhile.  In  1869 
he  made  his  second  visit  to  America  and  suc- 
cessfully toured  the  country,  giving  readings 
in  the  principal  cities. 

He  married,  when  about  twenty-six  yean 
of  age.  Miss  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of  a  law- 
yer who  had  been  an  intimate  fnend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Jeffi*ey.  The  union  did 
not  prove  a  happy  one,  and  after  twenty 
years,  during  which  several  children  were 
bom,  an  agreement  to  live  apart  was  entered 
into  between  Mr.  and  BIrs.  Dickena.  The 
cause  of  their  domestic  unhappiness,  as  sta- 
ted in  the  document  of  separation,  was  "  un- 
congeniality  of  temper,  implying  no  dishonor 
to  either  party." 

Mr.  Dickens*  life  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  abstract  of  his  numerous  and  remarkable 
works.  His  personality  lives  in  them,  and 
the  chief  feature  of  his  character,  charity. 
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(reatfaes  through  them.  He  was  an  earnest 
irorker,  yet  he  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  society.  One  of  his  favorite 
recreations  was  the  organizing  of  dramatic 
entertainments  at  home,  to  which  he  inyited 
his  literary  friends  and  others. 

As  a  writer,  he  occupied  a  place  quite  apart 
by  himsel£  He  viewed  life  and  character  as 
no  other  man  saw  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  exhibited  a  mastery  in  handling  his 
subjects  which  won  respect  in  the  outset  of 
his  career.  A  writer  of  the  people  and  from 
the  people,  his  sprightly  delineations  of  ec- 
centric character  made  him  as  familiar  to 
Americans  as  to  Englishmen,  the  good  in 
his  works  winning  our  esteem  and  theirs. 
He  had  his  faults ;  but  we  believe  his  liter- 
ary labors  sprang  from  a  good  motive  and 
were  pursued  with  a  good  aim.  At  any  rate, 
they  exist,  and  his  record  is  in  them. 

The  obsequies  of  the  great  writer  were 
performed  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  the  Poet^s  Comer 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dean  Stanley  read 
the  burial  service,  and  many  eminent  men 
participated  in  the  solemn  ceremonies. 

^•» 

ITS    CONSTITUTIONAL   BASIS. 
BT  JOHN  L.   CAFEN. 


I  AM  frequently  called  upon  by  students  of 
Phrenology  to  account  for  what  they  think 
to  be  discrepancies  or  exceptions  to  the  rules 
of  the  science.  Sometimes  one  has  been  found 
with  small  Self-Esteem,  who  appears  to  be  very 
conceited ;  or  one  has  laige  Conscientiousness, 
who  is  considered  false  and  dishonest ;  or  it  may 
be  one  is  favored  with  large  Benevolence,  who 
is  thought  to  be  stingy  and  selfish. 

Those  who  have  had  to  contend  with  but  few 
difficulties  of  this  nature ;  who  have,  from  the 
first,  found  the  character  to  agree  generally  with 
their  delineations,  have  not,  according  to  my 
observations,  been  the  most  useftil  men  in  the 
profession ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  some  very  important  prognostications 
of  the  character  and  talent  of  public  men  made 
'  on  their  entrance  into  ofiSce,  and  drawn  from 
strictly  phrenological  data,  prove  strikingly 
true;  predictions,  too,  which  were  made  by 
amateur  phrenologists,  whose  early  difiSculties 
were  so  great  that  I  had  some  reason  to  fear 
they  would  not  persevere  long  enough  to  be- 
come established  in  the  science. 


Are  there,  then,  exceptions  to  the  laws  that 
govern  character  f    Certainly  not ! 

Are  the  difllculties  met  in  learning  those 
laws  great  ? 

Yes ;  they  are  great,  mainly  because  they  are 
numerous;  and  they  appear  greatest  to  those 
having  the  most  intelligence  and  scope  of  mind 
capable  of  bringing  before  the  reflective  fiicul- 
ties  the  greatest  number  of  facts  at  one  time. 
The  balance  of  the  faculties,  the  size  of  a  par- 
ticular organ,  the  quality  of  the  brain,  its  ac- 
tivity, the  temperament,  the  health,  every  one 
of  these  conditions  has  an  influence  upon  every 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  phrenologist  who  can  grasp  the  greatest 
number  of  them  and  give  them  due  considera- 
tion will  be  most  successful,  though  he  will  feel 
greater  embarrassment  in  endeavoring  to  com- 
bme  them  at  the  outset  than  he  who  never 
attempts  to  go  deeper  than  ^  Bumpology." 

The  ability  to  reason  phrenologically  must 
be  acquired,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  this 
branch  of  learning.  I  apprehend  that  many 
who  study  Craniology  in ,  reference  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Gall,  overlook  the  important 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  science  of  the  mind 
is  not  included  in  those  discoveries ;  that  their 
chief  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  connecting  link  between  flragments 
previously  possessed  and  since  acquired.  The 
fact  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  many, 
seems  to  make  it  difScult  for  some  to  perceive 
that  it  acts  as  a  unit.  No  important  lesson  is 
to  be  learned  ih>m  the  development  of  any  one 
of  its  organs  until  the  balance  of  them  all  has 
been  found. 

The  name  of  an  oigan  has  too  much  influence 
with  many.  The  solitary  action  of  any  one 
organ  can  not  produce  intelligence ;  and  could 
it  be  known  exactly  what  that  organ's  primary 
individual  flmction  is,  and  it  were  designated 
accordingly,  the  name  would  probably  be  very 
different  from  anything  we  now  recognize  as  a 
distinct  mental  faculty. 

If  the  student  have  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  little  acquaintance  with  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  mankind  in  general,  and  hence 
if  he  be  unable  to  analyze  character,  his  pro- 
gress must  be  slow ;  and  if  he  have  not  a  firm 
moral  character  and  a  decided  love  of  truth  to 
keep  him  honest  and  humble,  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  become  dogmatic  and  to  substitute 
his  speculation  for  truth.  In  this  condition 
of  mind  he  can  not  bear  to  be  criticised,  nor 
will  he  admit  of  any  doubt  about  his  assertion. 
He  requires  no  ^umenical  Council  to  declare 
his  infallibility  I 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  an  illustration,  that  a 
phrenological  problem  be  set  an  examiner  to 
describe  the  character  of  a  stranger  with  such 
justice  and  accuracy  that  his  mother  may  say 
that  she  could  not  have  done  it  so  well ;  and  to 
6e  brief,  we  will  confine  our  obseryations  to 
one  trait — ^generosity.  A  little  reflection  shows 
that  this  trait  of  character  implies  two  condi- 
tions in  harmonious  development:  first,  sym- 
pathy to  feel  for  the  weaknesses  of  others ;  and 
second,  confidence  in  one's  own  strength.  We 
would  not  expect  a  man  who  felt  poor  to  give 
liberally ;  nor  would  we  look  for  generosity  in 
any  form  from  one  who  is  oppressed  with 
anxiety  about  his  own  necessities. 

The  size  of  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  with 
the  quality  and  activity  of  the  brain,  may  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  power  of  sympathy. 
Dull  minds  are  excited  mainly  thi'ough  the 
senses,  by  the  propensities,  and  by  strong 
motives  of  necessity,  and  hence  exhibit  none  of 
the  finer  feeling  of  humanity,  even  when  the 
form  of  the  head  is  good. 

Again :  Have  we  a  princely  mind,  or  a 
beggarly  one  ? — a  mind  that  feels  rich,  or  one 
that  feels  poor  ?  Let  **  Cautiousness "  be  so 
large  and  "  Self-Esteem  *'  and  "  Hope  "  so  small 
as  to  produce  a  constant  fear  of  impending  evil 
and  an  inability  to  meet  it,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  generosity. 

Find  a  man  of  firm  muscular  development, 
good  health,  an  active  brain  and  nervous 
system,  who  is  afraid  neither  of  physical  danger 
nor  of  work,  with  large  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness, All!  Combativeness,  Destmc- 
tivencss,  and  Self-Esteem,  enough  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness to  provide  amply  without  making 
him  avaricious,  large  Hope  properly  corrected 
by  full  Cautiousness,  and  our  second  condition 
is  represented. 

Put  these  conditions  into  one  man,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  **  e*en  his  failings  lean  to 
virtue's  side."  If  he  be  a  little  yarn,  it  will  not 
be  of  his  wealth,  his  titles,  or  of  his  mustache, 
but  of  his  manliness,  which  he  will  endeavor  to 
maintain.  A  man  might,  perhaps,  without 
these  elements  of  strength,  be  so  good  as  to 
be  good  for  nothing,  but  Nature's  good  and 
generous  men  are  made  of  solid  materials. 
To  expect  a  man  to  be  religious,  moral,  Just 
and  generous  in  the  degree  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  moral  organs  over  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities, is  to  expect  that  one  who  can  not  take 
care  of  himself  will  make  provision  for  others. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  con- 
siderations in  the  study  of  character  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of    Few  and  simple 


as  they  are,  their  faithfhl  application  will  be 
sure  to  suggest  enough  additional  items  to  give 
a  coiTect  conception  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  while  stupidity  will  be  sure  to 
omit  enough  to  produce  a  caricature. 

We  have  considered  only  the  constitutional 
elements  of  character,  which  is  all  the  phre- 
nologist is  strictiy  accountable  for ;  yet  it  is  & 
very  important  truth  that  ideas  are  the  food  of 
the  mind  and  affect  it  very  greatly. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in  practicd 
Phrenology;  the  phrenologist,  however,  soon 
finds  the  difficulty  more  theoretical  than  prso- 
tical,  for  he  soon  learns  to  detect  a  clew  to  the 
real  standing  and  character  of  his  subjects. 

Yani^  in  a  phrenologist  of  limited  intellect 
generally  takes  advantage  of  this  fiict,  and  notes 
the  bend  of  the  shoulders,  the  looks  of  the 
fingers,  the  worn  spots  on  the  clothing,  and 
other  signs  of  the  occupation,  to  make  a  "  good 
hit;"  and  in  this  way  he  reduces  a  noble 
science  to  a  species  of  fortune-telling. 

Such  men  mistake  entirely  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  professional  man  who  is 
frequently  required  to  correct  errors  of  opinion, 
and  who  should  always  have  sufficient  self- 
respect  and  honesty  to  give  a  truthful  opinion 
whether  it  please  or  not  Nor  will  he  be  with- 
out his  reward  in  the  way  of  appreciation,  for 
truth,  even  when -unexpected,  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment,  especially  when  it  comes  from 
an  impartial  source. 


HANDS. 

Jkwxlkd  hands,  so  eoft  and  white, 
Dimpling  ronnd  the  coins  of  gold. 

Holding  firlendsbip^s  cla»p  bo  alight 
That  the  preaenre  aoon  grows  odd. 

Busy  hands,  that  ceaaeleaa  toil. 
Feeling  ne^er  a  love-caresa. 

Shrinking  not  from  labor*B  eoil 
With  a  pretty  daintiness. 

Weary  hands,  that  trembllofc  droop 

Only  to  be  raiaed  again. 
While  the  aching  head  most  stoop 

With  a  prayer  for  ease  firom  pain. 

Quiet  hands,  that  cahnly  lie 
Folded  in  a  lengthened  rest, 

Catching  not  the  hours  that  fly 
Bre  the  son  sinks  in  the  west 

Idle  bands,  ye  feebly  hold 
Silken  clues  to  plaisance  fklr ! 

Busy  hands,  ye  search  full  bold 
In  work*s  conquered  lion^s  share. 

Quiet  hands,  a  rare  repose 
Chains  ye  with  its  perfect  ^ell ; 

Te  have  toudicd  a  thonaand  woes 
Olive  boughs  to  grasp  as  welL 
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THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

'  11/  HAT  ia  there  in  nature  more  won- 
' '  derful  than  the  varioiia  and  ex- 
treme changes  and  conditions  to  ivhich 
the  human  BfBtem  is  capable  of  adappt- 
ing  itself?  The  human  body  can  en- 
dure extremes  of  heat — thriving  under 
tile  equator  with  the  thennometer  at  115^ 
or  120"^  FaRr; — and  of  cold  ataO'^  below 
zero!  It  can  subsist  on  fish,  flesh,  or 
fonl ;  on  Duts,  roots,  fruits,  vegetables — 
;ea,  on  insects,  snails,  frogs,  lizards 
blubber,  oil,  hogs,  and  on  elephants !  It 
cau  eat  opium,  tobacco,  clay,  calomel, 
and  s^trychnine,  and  live  I  It  can  drink 
—without  being  instantly  killed — poi- 
sonous liquids,  which  set  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  on  fire !  A  healthy  man 
can  live  on  a  plank,  in  the  open  sea,  ex- 
posed to  the  elements,  nine  days,  Irithout 
food  or  water.  Man  can  outwalk  and 
outrun — on  a  long  stretch — the  fleetest 
animaL  He  can  live  in  caves,  huts, 
tents,  wigwams,  cabins,  or  houses.  He 
can  live  if  yon  cut  off  his  hands,  feet, 
and  scalp ;  if  you  break  his  bones,  knock 
out  his  teeth,  and  a  part  of  his  brains, 
and  riddle  his  body  with  shot;  and  he 
has  lived  ten  days  with  a  bullet  in  bis 
heart — instance  Bill  Pool ;  and  many 
years  with  a  large  opening  in  the  stom- 
ach, as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  lady's 
hand — instance  St.  Martin,  described  by 
Dr.  Beaumont.    It  will  be  conceded  from 


these  statements  of  fact  that  the  powers 
of  human  endurance  and  tenacity  of  life 
are  indeed  remarkable.  But  what  of  the 
force  of  habit  ?  This:  although  capable 
of  almost  inconceivable  temperamental 
changes  and  modifications,  we  are,  by 
the  lives  we  lead,  daily  casting  the 
molds  of  our  characters.  Through  the 
food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
blood  we  make,  tissue,  nerve,  muscle,  and 
bone  are  formed.  We  grotc  into  comely 
or  into  nncomely  form,  feature,  charac- 
ter. And  although  we  are  not  actually 
stereotyped,  the  natural  tendency  of 
matter — earth,  tree,  and  man— is  to  a 
certain  degree  of  fixedness.  For  eiam- 
ple,  if  we  live  regulariy—as  is  the  custom 
of  men — we  retire  at  a  certain  hour,  sleep 
a  ceitain  length  of  time,  and  rise  within 
ten  miimtes  of  the  same  hour.  We  take 
oar  meals  with  the  same  regularity,  and 
pursue  our  avocations  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  for  months  and  years, 
with  the  same  uniformity.  Is  it  singular 
that  wo  take  on  fixed  expressions  by 
these  regular  habits? 

Feed  a  child  for  years  on  certain  kinds 
of  food, — say  beef,  pork,  or  mutton, — and 
then  if  you  suddenly  change  his  diet  to 
that  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  will  he  not 
be  liable  to  "hanker  after  fiesh?"  Or 
to  go  back  of  this:  suppose  a  nui-siug 
mother  to  indulge  freely  in  wine,  porter, 
beer,  "  bitters,"  or  other  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, will  not  her  miik  be  largely  impreg- 
nated with  them  ?  And  will  not  the 
babe  acquire  an  appetite  for  the  same  ? 
And  will  not  the  "habit"  become  fixed 
for  life,  with  both  mother  and  child? 
And  as  it  with  this,  so  it  is  with  other 
things  in  which  we  indulge.  If  the  fa- 
ther chews,  snuffs,  or  smokes  tobacco, 
the  odor  associated  with  his  practice 
pervades  all  things  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact — breath,  clothes,  rooms,  rail- 
ways, steamboats,  hotels,  parks,  streets, 
etc.  Go  where  you  may,  the  users  of 
tobacco  carry  the  pollution  with  them, 
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and  neither  women,  children,  or  babes 
can  escape  the  tobacco  stink.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  the  nastiness  becomes 
inwrought  with  the  very  marrow  of  our 
bones  ?  and  that  young  boys  steal  every 
opportunity  to  indulge,  and  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  noble  papas?  If 
the  "habit"  be  thus  formed  early  in 
life,  it  sticks  tighter  than  a  brother,  re- 
quiring the  greatest  self-denial  to  break 
it  off 

Habitual  opium  eaters  are  in  the  same 
category,  and  drag  out  miserable  lives 
of  intoxication  and  excitement.  Oh,  for 
a  little  more  manly  fortitude  and  Chris- 
tian self  denial ! 

There  are  other  "habits"  in  which 
young  men  and  young  women — aye,  even 
boys  and  girls,  sometimes — indulge — 
through  ignorance,  it  may  be, — to  their 
endless  misery,  if  not  to  their  complete 
niin.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Did 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  teacher,  or 
the  guardian  do  his  or  her  duty  in  these 
cases  ?  Enlightenment,  instruction,  and 
knowledge  is  what  was  wanted. 

God  has  given  to  man  an  intellect 
through  which  he  may  be  taught  to 
knovj  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong ;  and  a  moral  sense 
to  fortify  and  strengthen  him  against 
yielding  to  temptations.  But  if  he  be- 
come perverted,  either  through  inherit- 
ance or  through  self-indulgence,  he  will 
surely  be  punished.  Physical  trans- 
gressions are  punished  by  physical  suf- 
ferings, and  moral  transgressions  by 
mental  anguish;  sin,  in  any  form,  in- 
evitably begets  sorrow,  suflfering,  punish- 
ment 

In  forming  our  "habits,"  let  us  see 
to  it  that  they  be  in  keeping  with  the 
laws  of  our  being,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  will,  that  we  eat  only  healthful 
food;  that  we  regulate  our  tempers; 
cultivate  and  discipline  our  social  affec- 
tions, our  intellects,  and  our  religious 
sentiments.    By  these  means  we  shall 


resist  temptations,  and  escape  those  snf- 
ferings  which  follow  transgressions. 

"  The  tissaes  of  the  Ufe  to  be. 

We  weaye  with  colon  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  Add  of  de8tin,7 
We  reap  as  we  hore  eown.^ 


WHAT    WE    WANT. 


TjIOREMOST  among  the  many  things 
-*-  we  want  in  order  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  "  Great  West"  and  the 
immense  "Southwest,"  now  almost  a 
wild  waste,  are  two  trunk  railways^ 
one  running  through  Minnesota  firom 
Lake  Superior,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Pacific,  and  another  run- 
ning southwest  from  some  point  on  the 
Atlantic,  say  Norfolk,  Virginia,  through 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Kew  Mexico, 
to  California.  Two  such  railroads,  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  would  open  up  for 
settlement  and  cultivation  vast  regions 
of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  for 
agncultural  purposes,  and  also  some  of 
the  richest  mineral  districts  ever  worked, 
besides  furnishing  homes  for  a  hundred 
millions  of  people.  By  such  means,  also, 
we  would  place  ourselves  as  a  people  in 
more  immediate  commercial  relations 
with  all  the  countries  on  the  Pacific,  and 
with  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  great  island 
nations  of  the  Pacific.  Telegraphs  will 
follow,  if  they  do  not  precede  the  rail- 
ways,   s 

In  the  second  place,  we  want  cheaper 
ocean  postage, — say  two,  three,  or  four 
cents  (twopence)  per  half  ounce,  at  most. 
The  educational  influences  growing  oat 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  immense. 
Every  ignorant,  thick-thumbed  European 
clodhopper  would  set  about  acquiring 
sufficient  education  to  communicate,  by 
writing  letters  to  fnends  in  the  now 
country.  And  this  increase  of  intelli- 
gence would  raise  the  grade  and  stand- 
ard of  the  man. 

Thirdly.  ^We  want  the  franking  (rand 
abolished.  That "  privilege  "  is  so  abused, 
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that  every  one-— even  those  who  use  it 
uiost — ^regards  it  a  great  swindle  on  the 
public.  There  are  no  good  reasons  for 
its  continuance,  but  many  for  its  early 
i^continuanca  The  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral advises  that  it,  and  all  honest  men 
desire  it  Let  those  who  oppose  it,  in  or 
oat  of  Congress  be  marked. 

Fourthly.  We  want  commercial  and 
naval  school  ships,  in  which  American 
boys  may  be  educated  and  trained,  in 
all  of  our  principal  seaports.  We  must 
build  up  an  American  marine,  and  be 
dependent  no  longer  on  Europe  or  the 
Old  World  for  seamen.  We  have  plenty 
of  material  with  which  to  build  the  best 
ships  in  the  world,  and  may  soon  have 
enough  intelligent  Americans  to  man 
and  navigate  them. 

But  what  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  ?  The  iive  or  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ships, 
destroyed  during  the  late  war  by  our 
English  friends  and  cousins,  would  go 
fax  toward  building  us  a  nice  little  navy. 
We  trust  honest  and  "  loyal "  English- 
men will  attend  to  this  right  soon. 

Fifth.  We  wanb  the  English  system  of 
Free  Trade, — ^namely,  the  admission  free 
of  duty  into  this  country  of  such  raw 
materials  as  our  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers may  wish  to  work  up  for  our 
own  profit,  while  all  European  raanu- 
&ctured  articles  must  pay  enough  duty 
to  prevent  them  from  competing  with 
the  American.  Our  reasons  for  this  rec- 
ommendation are  briefly  these:  In  the 
old-country  monarchies,  capitalists  con- 
trol labor,  something  as  Southern  planters 
did  theirs.  They  pay  what  they  please 
for  services,  and  the  mechanic  there  sim- 
ply lives  ftom  hand  to  month,  with  no 
hope  or  prospect  of  greatly  bettering  his 
condition.  Americans  should  not  be 
brought  down,  through  European  pauper 
labor,  on  a  par  with  those  paupers.  The 
time  may  come  when  we  can,  by-  im- 
proved methods,  compete  with  ''  all  the 


world;"  then  we  will  open  our  ports 
and  abolish  our  custom-houses.  We  pro- 
pose to  take  up  the  tariff  question  at 
another  time,  and  show  our  readers  the 
bearings  of  Free  Trade  on  American 
industry. 

Sixth«  We  want  fVee  schools  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  for  all  children,  of 
every  race  and  color.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting lazy  Indians  in  idleness  and 
giving  them  annuities  of  firearms,  we 
propose  to  place  them  on  farms,  under 
Quaker  supervision,  and  to  present  them 
with  plows,  hoes,  seeds,  reapers,  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  with 
teams,  that  they  may  work  the  ground, 
grow  crops,  and  raise  stock  with  which 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Educate 
young  Indians,  and  they  may  come  into 
civilization  and  perpetuate  their  race; 
otherwise,  they  must  soon  become  ex- 
tinct. 

Seventh.  We  want  an  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  To  secure 
this,  we  must  elect  for  office  only  intel- 
ligent, temperate,  and  honest  men.  We 
want  no  more  boxers,  bullies,  gamblers, 
swindlers,  or  blackguards  in  our  State  or 
national  legislatures.  We  have  enough 
good  men  for  all  positions  of  trust.  Let 
us  choose  or  appoint  no  others.  Should 
there  be  any  question  or  doubt  as  to 
fitness  or  competency  of  certain  persons 
for  certain  places,  we  beg  to  suggest 
that  Phrenology  will  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  If  one's  general,  character  be 
not  clearly  revealed  to. his  fellow-men 
by  his  social,  intellectual,  and  religious 
life,  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  his 
fitness  to  represent  them,  then  he  should 
be  dropped,  and  a  good  man,  one  well 
known  for  high  qualities,  should  be  se^ 
lected.  The  success  or  the  failure  of  our 
Republic  depends  largely  on  the  persons 
chosen  to  administer  our  laws  and  our 
Government.  Americans,  this  is  your 
country,  and  it  is  yours  to  protect  and 
to  defend.    Will  you  do  it  ? 
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'*Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  nntatored  mind 
Sees  Gk>d  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind." 

THE  poet  was  right  This  child  of  the  for- 
est has  an  "  untutored  mind."  In  intel- 
lect he  is  still  a  child,  no  matter  how  old  he 
may  be  in  years.  The  best  speeches  of  his 
greatest  chief  are  but  childish  prattle; — ^in- 
stance the  incongruous  gibberish  of  Red  Cloud, 
Spotted  Tail,  Red  Dog,  and  the  rest 

In  organization  he  has  all  the  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  faculties  common  to  other  men; 
but  many  of  his  faculties,  especially  those  of 
the  higher  intellect,  are  still  rudimentary,  la- 
tent, or  undeveloped.    His  perceptives — in- 
stincts— are  large  and  very  acute;  while  the 
reflectives — treason — are  small  and  weak.    He 
is  quick  to  see,  but  slow  to  comprehend; — ^a 
good  looker^  but  a  poor  iMriker,    Lacking  Caus- 
ality, and  the  power  to  reason  and  understand 
cause  and  effect,  why  and  wherefore,  he  gives 
way  to  the  most  foolish  superstitions.    He  is 
also  without  much  Acquisitiveness,  and  lacks 
economy..   He  saves  little ;  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  all  his  progenitors  have  done  from 
the  beginning.    The  wild  game,  buffalo,  bear, 
and  deer  have  supplied  him  with  meat    He 
had  little  or  no  occasion  for  economy ;  nor  has 
he  a  very  rigid  sense  of  justice  or  appreciation 
of  the  feeling  of  "  mine  and  thine."    "What  he 
wants,  he  feels  at  liberty  to  "  take,"  with  or 
without  permission.     He  is  a  constitutional 
pauper,  seldom  saving  or  laying  up  stores  for  a 
stonny  day  or  for  future  use.    He  has  but  little 
Constructiveness  or  power  of  invention.    He 
makes  bows  and  arrows,  hooks  and  nets,  ca- 
noes and  wigwams;  but  how  very  primitive 
and  simple  are  all  his  mechanical  contrivances  I 
It  is  in  these  things  he  is  to  be  "  tutored,"  ed- 
ucated, drilled,  disciplined.    But  he  has  large 
Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
tiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Secretiveness.    He 
is  proud  and  willful, — ^warlike,  revengefhl,  and 
cunning.    He  is  given  to  war  and  to  robbery. 
This  may  also  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  many 
professedly  civilized  men.    The  Indian  is  a 
great  raider;  without  a  permanent  home,  he 
follows  the  chase,  and  when  irritated  slaugh- 
ters and  scalps  all  not  of  his  own  tribe  who 
come  in  his  way.    He  is  often  set  upon  by 
graceless  white  scamps  who,  under  one  excuse 
or  another,  contrive  to  cheat,  swindle,  and  rob 
him,  selling  him  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  in 
other  respects  demoralizing  him,  and  thus  ex- 
citing him  to  war  on  the  innocent 

The  question,  *'  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
Indian  t'' 'puzzles  our  statesmen.    Border  ruf- 


fians, who  want  his  lands,  seek  to  extermiiutte 
him. .  The  more  humane  propose  to  educate, 
civilize,  and  improve  him.     Our  view  of  thf 
question  is  this :  We  must  take  them  as  wi 
find  them ;  locate  them,  place  them  under  the 
wisest  tutelage ;  teach  them  the  arts  of  dvili- 
zation,  agriculture,  mechanism,  and  fit  them 
for  citizenship.     The  present  generation  of 
adults  will  improve  but  little.    They  will  soon 
pass  away, — as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  the  In- 
dian children  can  be  instructed  and  trained  for 
civilized  life,— the  boys  to  till  the  soU— the 
•girls  to  perform  domestic  duties.    This  is  le- 
gitimate  work  for  our   missionaries.     The 
Friends — Quakers^have  taken  hold,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government,  and  so  far  have 
rendered  good  service.    But  we  want  several 
thousand   religious  men   and  women  td  go 
among  the  Indians  and  teach  them  civilization 
and  Christianity  at  the  same  tima    We  have 
got  pretty  well  through  with  the  Freedmen^s 
Bureau ; — ^now  let  us  establish  a  great  national 
Ii^DiAK  BuBEAU,  wMch  shall  include  in  its  op- 
erations aU  the  red  men  on  this  continent   Or- 
ganize  a  corps  of  DELrmers,  mechanics,  and 
school  teachers  to  locate  among  the  different 
tribes,  and  so  plant  permanent  settlements,  all 
subj  ect  to  this  Bureau.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  all  the  tribes  could  be  made  self-snpport- 
ing.    Instead  of  worthless  trinkets  as  annui- 
ties, give  them  agricultural  and  mechanical 
Implements,  books,  etc.,  the  use  of  which  thej 
may  learn,  and  in  time  earn  their  own  living. 
Such  a  man  as  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota, 
should  be  appointed  president  of  the  Bureau ; 
then  choose  a  score  or  more  of  good  phrenolo- 
gists to  select  from  the  churches  the  right  sort 
of  persons  for  teachers,  and  the  enteiprise  of 
civilization  would  go  on  successfully. 


-♦♦♦■ 


WILLIAM  GILMOBE  SUMS^ 

THB   AMSRICAN  AUTHOJB. 


"TT7"E  have  in  our  cabinet  a  bust  cast 
^  ^  from  the  head  of  Mr.  Simms  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Tliis  bust  shows  among 
other  prominent  organs,  large  Self-Es- 
teem— as  seen  in  the  pose  and  attitade 
of  the  portrait,  and  also  in  the  whole 
physiognomy.  The  npper  lip  is  large 
and  long.  Observe  the  distance  from 
the  nose  to  the  moutL  His  Firmness 
was  also  large,  and  he  was  very  decided 
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and  tenacious  of  opinion.  Tlie  intellect-  l  great  dignity.  He  was  very  xpinted, 
ual  faculti«e  were  fairly  developed,  the  quick  to  resist,  Rud  resolute.  He  was 
perceptives    predominating.      The    per-  I  also  generous,  courteoas,  and   aSectlon- 


POBTRAIT    or 


aiLMOits   sinus. 


Rosal  appearance  of  Mr.  Simms  was 
striking.  He  stood  about  six  feet  high, 
and  weighed  not  far  from  180  lbs;  his 
complexion  was  fair;  and  his  manner 
was  that  of  assurance,  self-reliance,  and 


ate.  The  following  biographical  sketch 
sums  np  the  active  life  of  this  Southern 
gentleman  and  author. 

HanjyeaTB  ago  William  Gilmore  Simms  bad 
won  a  hif;h  reputation  as  a  novelist  sad  essay- 
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ist,  and  no  small  credit  as  a  poet.  In  the 
South,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  made 
his  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  liis  life,  he 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  political  and  liter- 
ary circles.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  April  17th,  1806.  At  the  early  age 
of  seven,  Pope-like,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers,"  or^ 
as  we  are  told,  "  began  to  write  verses  "  ;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  one 
of  the  chief  employments  of  his  leisure  hours 
was  the  composition  of  rhymes  illustrative  of 
military  incidents  which  came  to  his  knowledge. 

He  was  a  sickly  child,  and  his  parents  lived 
in  rather  humble  circumstances,  consequently 
his  educational  advantages  were  somewhat 
limited.  When  but  a  little  past  ten  years  of 
age  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and  re- 
mained there  several  yeare.  At  eighteen  he 
entered  a  lawyer's  offlce  in  Charleston,  and 
commenced  to  study  law.  Four  years  alter  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  bar. 

But  not  finding  his  tastes  subserved  in  the 
preparation  of  briefs  and  in  the  examination 
of  titles  to  real  estate,  he  abandoned  the  law 
for  literature,  and  in  1828  became  associated  in 
the  publication  of  the  Charleston  6^  Oaz€tU, 

During  the  excitement  attending  the  '*  nulli- 
fication "  measures  of  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  in  1831  and  1882,  Mr.  Simms  advocated 
the  Union  side  of  the  question,  and  the  result 
was  the  loss  of  his  subscribers  and  the  ruin  of 
his  newspaper  enterprise.  He  came  to  New 
York  soon  after  that,  and  published  the  best  of 
his  poems,  '*  Atlantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  which 
procured  his  introduction  to  literary  circles  here. 

From  1832  to  1856  he  exhibited  remarkable 
fertility  of  imagination  and  industry,  sending 
forth  in  rapid  succession  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  The  list  of  his  poetic,  narrative,  histori- 
cal, biograpliical,  and  novelistic  works  is  too 
long  to  be  detailed  in  this  place,  but  some  of 
the  more  important  of  them  may  be  mentioned, 
viz. :  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  "  (1825),  "  Lyrical  and  Other 
Poems,"  and  "  Early  Lays,"  (1827) ;  "  Martin 
Faber,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal "  (1883) ;  "  South- 
em  Passages  and  Pictures,"  a  metrical  compo- 
sition (1880) ;  "  Donna  Anna,"  also  in  verse 
(1843) ;  "  Lays  of  the  Palmetto,"  a  series  of 
ballads  descriptive  of  the  deeds  of  South  Caro- 
lina soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war  (1848) ;  "  Nor- 
man Maurice"  and  Michael  Bonham,"  two 
dramas. 

As  a  writer  of  prose  romance  he  is  probably 
more  extensively  known  than  by  any  other 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  no  author  has 


drawn  more  from  local  or  revolutionary  his- 
tory for  his  subjects  and  illustrations.  To  the 
department  of  history  and  biography  Mr. 
Simms  contribute  a  '*  Histoiy  of  South  Caro- 
lina," South  Carolina  in  tlie  Revolution" 
(1854) ;  a  "  Geography  of  South  Carolina,"  and 
a  number  of  articles  on  the  **  Civil  Warfare  of 
the  South,"  and  the  **  American  Loyalists  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period."  Among  his  mis- 
cellaneous works  are  "  Views  and  Reviews  in 
American  Literature,"  "  Egeria,  or  Voices  of 
Thought  and  Counsel  for  the  Woods  and 
Wayside,"  and  "  Southward  Ho  I "  (1854.) 
He  also  arranged  and  annotated  an  edition 
of  the  seven  dramas  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
but  not  included  with  the  ordinar}*^  edition 
published  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Supplement  to  Shakspeare's  Plays." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Simms  resided  diiefly  on  liis  plantation, 
near  Midway,  S.  C,  where  he  occupied  his 
time  witli  literature  and  rural  pursuits,  taking 
no  part  in  politics  except  in  the  way  of  an 
occasional  article  for  the  papers  or  magazines 
Now  and  then  he  appeared  before  tlie  pablic 
in  the  character  of  a  lecturer ;  his  last  appear- 
ance, only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  was 
before  the  Charleston  County  Horticultural 
Society,  .when  he  delivered  an  address  on 
''  The  Sense  of  the  Beautiful."  He  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  in  Charlestoo, 
June  11th  last,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

An  edition  chiefly  of  his  romantic  works  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  W.  J.  Wid- 
dleton,  of  this  city,  more  particular  mention  of 
which  is  made  in  another  part  of  the  Joubhal. 


♦♦♦ 

Round  the  World. — We  start  ftom  New 

York  and  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  our  im- 
agination thus :  To  Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  428  or 
625  miles  by  rail,  in  seventeen  hours ;  thence  to 
Chicago,  638  or  855  miles,  in  twenty-one  hours; 
thence  to  Omaha,  490  miles,  in  twenty-three 
hours;  thence  to  San  Francisco,  1,950  miles, 
in  ninety-three  hours;  thence  to  Yokohama, 
4,714  miles,  in  twenty-one  days;  thence  to 
Hong  Eong,  1,670  miles,  in  six  days ;  thence  to 
Calcutta,  3,500  miles,  in  fourteen  days ;  thence 
to  Bombay,  1,219  miles,  in  two  days ;  thence 
to  Cairo,  8,600  miles,  in  twelve  days;  thence 
to  Alexandria,  100  miles,  in  five  hours ;  thence 
to  Marseilles,  1,800  miles,  in  six  days;  tfaenoe 
to  Havre,  via  Paris  and  Rouen,  575  miles,  in 
thirty  hours^;  thence  to  New  York — home  agaw 
—3,150  miles,  in  nine  days.  Thus  swinging 
round  the  circle,  23,739  miles,  in  seven  ly-scren 
days  and  twenty-one  hours,  steady  travel! 
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THE  "IRREPRESSIBLE  CX)NFLICT." 

ft 

TkjTt.  OHABLES  BEADE  has  done  a  good  deal  toward  putting  people  in  other 
peoples'  places,  and,  in  so  doing,  has  exhibited,  more  or  less  clearly,  many  of 
the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  evils  which  environ  the  perpetual  conffict  of  labor  with 
capital.  Had  his  book  been  written  in  this  country,  in  fall  view  of  the  new  issue 
which  is  upon  us,  it  might — and  it  might  not — ^have  shown  some  way  out  of  the 
entanglements  which  the  "  Chinese  problem"  is  weaving  about  us.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  logic  like  that  of  events  ;  and  if  our  wisest  statesmen,  with  the  experience 
of  years  in  prophecy,  could  mistake  the  premonitions  of  a  four  years'  civil  war  for 
those  of  a  sixty  days'  "  scrimmage,"  who  vnll  undertake  to  say  what  revolutions  in 
political  and  social,  life  will  grow  out  of  this  tittle  Chinese  doudl  The  North 
Adams  shoemaker  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of  the  fame  which  has  so  suddenly 
oome  to  him,  while  endeavoring,  in  his  own  way,  to  stick  to  his  lasi  Like  another 
Samson,  also  somewhat  famous,  he  has  brought  the  temple  about  his  ears  by  attempt- 
ing to  carry  off  its  pillars ;  and,  unless  the  Philistines  of  St.  Crispin  can  manage  to 
get  his  head  in  Delilah's  lap,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  not  happen.  But  one 
thing  is  sure  to  happen,  in  any  event,  and  that  is  the  best  thing — ^the  people  of  this 
coontry  will  be  drawn  to  consider  and  understand  the  aspects  of  the  labor  question 
as  never  before  ;  and,  if  we  can  be  allowed  a  Uttie  latitude  of  prophecy,  the  intelli' 
genoe  which  will  grow  out  of  discussion  will  prove  a  perpetual  safeguard  against  the 
periodical  outbreaks  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  disturbed  the  healthful 
eqmlibiJum  of  the  labor  markei  The  violent  harangues  of  potiticians  and  profee- 
monal  **  agitators  "  touching  the  recent  experiment  at  North  Adams,  are  as  necessary 
and  ornamental  as  are  the  bubbles  which  rise  to  the  sur&ce  when  the  water  is 
troubled  ;  but  they  no  more  represent  the  sentiments  or  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  air  represent  water.  When  a  bubble  bursts,  there  ia  yery 
little  substance  left,  because  there  was  very  tittle  to  leave  ;  and  so,  when  the  fro^ 
of  the  present  commotion  has  settled  down  into  its  quiescent  state,  and  the  great 
stream  of  progress  is  permitted  to  move  along  in  its  majestic  sweep,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  great  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  is  really  no  conflict  at  all  ,. 

There  is  no  motive  so  powerful  as  selfishness ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  ardy  motive  that 
accomplishes  anything  in  the  physical  world ;  and  selfishness,  sanctified  and  directed 
by  intelligence,  will  settle  all  the  differences  between  labor  and  capital  The  only 
thing  that  need  be  feared  is  that  ready  device  and  pest  of  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment— legislation.  If  Congress  and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  will  let 
Mr.  Sampson  and  his  Cooties  alone,  the  Chinese  problem  vnll  solve  itself.  If  the 
skilled  workmen  of  this  country  cannot  compete  in  hand-labor  with  the  rmtrained 
and  ignorant  sons  of  Asia  and  Africa,  let  them  make  a  better  use  of  their  brains  in 
directing  where  others  shall  follow.  It  is  important  that  shoes  should  be  made ;  but 
it  is  not  important  that  intelligent  white  men  should  make  them  ;  and  surely  not  if 
ignorant  yellow  and  black  men  can  make  them  cheaper  and  better. 

Come,  let  us  reason  together. 
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THERE  is  insufferable  cant  about  all 
things  that  men  do.  Perhaps  this 
reaches  its  height  in  talk  about  Art.  The 
artistic  spirit,  the  Art  nature,  the  laws  of 
Art,  and  kindred  phrases,  flood  one^s  ears 
with  an  ocean  of  platitude.  There  are  art- 
istic preachers  and  artistic  listeners,  the  art- 
istic walk,  the  artistic  smile,  the  artistic  ges- 
ture, the  artistic  mechanic,  and  the  artistic 
farmer.  Pies  are  made  by  artists, — and  po- 
ems. Yet  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  talk 
about  any  imperishable  work  without  using 
this  very  word.  Art.  All  high  work,  built 
ailer  the  enduring  ways  of  immortal  things,  is 
built  of  material  (thought  and  emotion)  and 
after  the  manner  (style)  which  can  in  no 
other  way  be  named  so  well  as  the  manner 
of  the  elements  of  Art. 

To  separate  the  mountain  of  books  that 
want  this  perfection  from  the  mole-hill  of 
books  that  possess  it,  is  a  valuable  work  of 
criticism.  There  is  no  efficient  way  to  ar- 
rive at  this  separation  except  by  speaking 
not  at  all  of  deficient  work,  leaving  such  to 
die  as  soon  as  possible  of  inanition,  and 
by  speaking  in  praise  of  the  great  creations 
unperceived  or  vilified.  An  author  may  have 
the  gift  of  writing  adequately  for  an  age,  up 
to  its  utmost  need  and  appreciation,  as  Lam- 
artine  or  Southey ;  yet  his  work,  not  being 
fused  in  cue  high  fire  of  the  gods,  dies  with 
him.  So  well  may  he  fulfill  the  best  that 
can  be  appreciated  in  his  time,  that  his  work 
will  deceive  the  very  elect.  Shelley  praised 
Southey  without  limit,  and  wrote  "  Queen 
Mab  »  in  the  rhythm  of  "  Thalaba." 

I  would  say — did  not  persons  worthier  to 
speak  than  I  say  differently — ^that  Tennyson 
writes  adequately  only  for  his  time.  From 
everything  that  my  mind  permits,  and  I  have 
made  the  utmost  effort  to  bring  myself  in  ac- 
cord with  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opin- 
ion I  greatly  respect,  I  can  not  persuade 
myself  that  Tennyson  is  eternally  great. 
Can  we  speak  in  the  same  breath,  with  as 
certain  content  and  as  full  confidence,  the 
names  of  .^Ischylus,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Hugo, 
and  of  Tennyson  t  The  mere  technic  of 
writing  was  never  before  brought  to  the 
same  finish  as  now.    This  is  the  period  of 


rhetoria  Ten  thousand  are  adepts  at  fine 
writing.  In  this  sense  Tennyson  is  the  first 
standard.  On  this  account  may  not  oar 
time  overestimate  his  place  in  the  eternity  of 
.  the  masters  of  poetry  ? 

Criticism,  in  an  established  sense,  is  limit- 
ed to  recognizing  in  a  negative  way.  It  is 
the  microscopic  rectilinear  investigation,— 
the  perception  of  details,  and  the  field  for 
whims  and  prejudices, — the  measuring  all 
work  (the  starry  symphony,  the  river-flowing 
song,  the  heaven-symboled  epic)  by  the  same 
conventional  yardstick.  Creation  is  some- 
thing apart,  as  every  creator  knows.  It  is 
beyond  telling  in  words.  Of  such  quality  is 
it,  that  the  creator  himself  can  not  judge  of 
its  real  merit  Byron  was  about  to  destroy 
the  manuscript  of  "  Manfred,^'  on  account, 
as  he  supposed,  of  its  worthlessness.  Disra- 
eli did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  republica- 
tion of  "  Vivian  Grey."  Appreciation  holds 
somewhat  of  a  middle  ground  between  cre- 
ation and  criticism.  The  purpose  of  this  pa- 
per is  to  endeavor  to  express  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. 

Why  this  author's  works  are  ostracized  ss 
they  are  by  some  very  wortiiy  and  liberal 
persons, — why  they  are  looked  at  through 
smoked  glass,  and  forbidden  things  seen  on 
account  of  the  glass — not  on  account  of  the 
work,  —  is  anomalous.  How  any  one  can 
read  them,  insensible  to  the  effect  of  their 
beauty,  their  music,  their  eloquence ;  insens- 
ible to  their  -divine  passion,  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  great  and  generous  things  thought 
or  felt  or  imagined  or  done  in  the  world;  in* 
sensible  to  their  ine&ble  fervor  and  rajB  of 
light  inextinguishable  and  full  of  fiame; 
perverting  consummate  pictures  of  beauty- 
pictures  of  the  fibre  and  blood  of  life  wrought 
in  ideal  and  poetic  ways — ^into  unseemly  and 
unclean  daubs,  is  inconceivable  of  one  bay- 
ing the  germ  of  poetry  in  his  soul.  And  this 
ostracism  is  not  sincere.  All  that  Shakspeare, 
Pope,  and  Burns  wrote  is  accepted  bj  all. 
Here  is  no  dissent, — all  praise ;  nothing  im* 
proper, — everything  correct  Yet  Sbdley 
was  a  heretic ;  and  Swinburne,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  is  something  of  a  pagan.    The  brat^ 
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ish  roar  about  Shelley's  "  Cenci  '^  comes  from 
the  same  throats  as  that  about  SwiDbume's 
"  Anactoria/'  Throw  poetry  in  its  high  and 
imaginative  senses  to'  the  winds,  leave  the 
reader  some  human  feeling  only,  some  possi- 
bility  of  compassion,  the  least  power  of  ris- 
ing above  the  fact  of  mere  animal  existence, 
and  he  can  not  read  that  immortal  poem 
without  being  made  higher  and  finer ;  and 
without  any  deleterious  e£fect,  unless  eleva- 
tion and  rapture  of  compassion  be  deleteri- 
ous; and  there  will  come  into  the  soul  of 
the  reader  a  feeling  of  elevation,  aspiration, 
and  divine  emotion  exactly  commensurate 
with  his  susceptibility  of  high  and  far  and 
rapt  influences. 

Leigh  Hunt  said  of  "The  Cenci:  ""Be- 
sides grandeur  and  terror,  there  are  things  in 
it  lovely  as  heart  can  worship.  The  utmost 
might  of  gentleness  and  of  the  sweet  habi- 
tudes of  domestic  affection  was  never  more 
balmily  impressed  through  the  tears  of  the 
reader  than  in  the  unique  and  divine  close 
of  that  dreadful  tragedy.  Its  loveliness,  be- 
ing that  of  the  highest  reason,  is  superior  to 
the  madness  of  all  the  crime  that  precedes 
it,  and  leaves  nature  in  a  state  of  reconcile- 
ment with  her  ordinary  course." 

I  quote  this  tribute  to  Shelley  in  this  con- 
nection because  he  had  the  same  kind  of 
Tituperation  visited  upon  him  that  now  is 
visited  upon  Swinburne.  As  time  passes, 
Shelley  is  considered  more  as  a  poet  and 
less  as  a  person ;  the  power  and  beauty  of 
his  creations,  not  the  poverty  and  spleen  of 
his  readers,  have  sway.  I  make  no  com- 
parison of  the  subjects,  nor  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  these  two  poets, — only  a  paral- 
lel of  their  vicissitudes. 

Swinburne  himself  has  given  a  most  spirit- 
ed answer  in  "  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews  " 
to  this  cant  of  criticism.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  in  a  few  brief  instances  therein  he  is 
betrayed  into  the  same  kind  of  intemperate 
invective  against  his  enemies  as  that  with 
which  his  enemies  assault  him;  with  this 
difference,  that  in  their  case  unfairness  is 
apparent,  and  in  his  the  fury  of  his  reply 
is  in  all  disproportion  to  the  paltriness  of 
their  attack. 

It  seems  to  be  more  indigenous  to  the 
English  than  to  other  peoples  to  be  intolerant 
of  what  a  narrow  vidcn  and  an  iron  four-by« 


four  ugly  morality  names  forbidden  things. 
The  English,  as  a  class,  have  less  sense  of 
beauty,  less  power  of  expression  through  Art, 
than  any  other  highly  civilized  European 
nation ;  and  we  manifest  more  according  to 
the  English  tide  of  blood  than  of  the  other 
tides  along  with  it  that  meet,  mingle,  and 
make  us  a  new  and  amalgamate  nation. 
Undeniably  at  the  substratum  other  races 
have  more  poetry  than  the  English  and  our- 
selves. At  the  substratum  and  all  through 
to  the  pinnacle,  other  races,  en  mcu^e,  have 
more  knowledge  of  Art,  and  more  tolearance 
of  Art  for  Art's  sake.  Singularly,  England  has 
had  more  than  her  share  of  the  immortals 
that  stand  upon  the  pinnacle.  The  English 
people  is  the  one  out  of  whose  world-gath- 
ered language  Shakspeare  sculptured  the 
dramas  wherein  figure  all  deep  and  eternal 
types  of  men ;  in  which  Milton  sang  with  the 
voice  of  one  of  his  own  archangels ;  by  which 
Shelley  soared  in  the  farthest  blue ;  through 
which  science  and  the  modem  spirit  has 
given  this  nation  dominion  over  the  world, 
— ^a  people  that  in  all  the  arts,  save  music, 
the  divinest  one,  have  chronicled  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul ;  yet  this  same  peo- 
ple at  the  start  is  the  worst,  the  coarsest,  the 
commonest  herd  that  speaks  any  intelligible 
dialect.  This  seems  to  be  because  a  sense  of 
beauty  is  not  aroused  in  this  people  so  early 
as  in  others. 

Apart  from  his  personality  as  a  poet,  there 
are  blessed  reports  of  Swinburne  as  a  man. 
It  is  said  that  he  manifests  a  lively  interest 
in  all  discoveries  of  science,  gives  enthusias- 
tic attention  to  reform  and  all  movements 
for  the  welfare  of  men.  An  eminent  English- 
man now  in  our  city  asserts  that  Swinburne 
is  the  only  prominent  one  of  his  countrymen, 
not  excepting  John  Bright,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  cause  of  the  republic,  fer- 
vently believed  in  its  success,  and  ardently 
desired  it  during  our  great  struggle.  One  or 
two  commemorative  poems  written  at  the 
time  show  this  without  stint. 

In  the  writings  of  no  other  great  writer  is 
the  unalloyed  passion  of  friendship  so  limit- 
lessly  manifested.  The  fervor  and  eloquence 
of  his  praise  has  no  equal.  The  jealousy  of 
cotemporaries  shown  by  most  writers  is  con- 
temptible; Swinbume^s  recognition  of  co- 
temporary  writers  is  beyond  praise.     His 
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independence  and  truth  surprise  and  carry 
one  away  like  a  revelation.  His  discovery 
and  proclaiming  of  gifted  ones  unknown  to 
fame  is  a  new  element  among  writers.  He 
speaks  of  Miss  Rossetti's  writing  the  finest 
religious  poem  in  any  language  ;  and  in 
equal  praise  of  persons  entirely  unknown  to 
letters.  Enthusiasm  and  worship  and  cham- 
pionship gleam  in  words  that  encircle  the 
praised  one  with  a  diadem  of  imperishable 
splendor.  His  praise  melts,  suffuses,  trans- 
mutes, transports  with  the  white  and  fiery 
flame  of  his  own  ardor — and  while  it  is  fiery, 
it  overflows  with  tenderness  and  unquench- 
able love — it  is  burdened  with  the  sonorous 
sadness  of  the  sea ;  it  leaps  and  surges  and  is 
vast  like  the  sea;  it  is  tender  and  full  of 
every  hope  like  morning ;  it  is  undissuadable 
and  full  of  glory.  See  his  praise  of  Hugo ; 
of  Arnold ;  of  Blake ;  of  Landor ;  of  Maz- 
zini ;  of  Balzac ;  and  of  Baudilaire.  Of  the 
last  he  says :  **  We  may  see  again  as  various 
a  power  as  his,  may  feel  again  as  fiery  a 
sympathy,  may  hear  again  as  strange  a  mur- 
mur of  revelation,  as  sad  a  whisper  of 
knowledge,  as  mysterious  a  music  of  emo- 
tion ;  we  shall  never  find  so  keen,  so  delicatd 
so  deep  a  unison  of  sense  and  spirit.^^ 

Witness  stanzas,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
rapture,  from  his  poem  "  To  Victor  Hugo." 

"  In  the  &ir  days  when  Qod 

By  man  as  godlike  trod. 
And  each  alike  was  Greek,  alike  waa  l^ee, 

Ood*8  lightning  spared,  they  said. 

Alone  the  happier  head 
Whose  laurels  screened  It ;  fruitless  grace  for  thee, 

To  whom  the  high  gods  gave  of  right 
Their  thunders  and  their  laurels  and  their  light 

"  Not  without  thoughts  that  ache 

For  theirs  and  for  thy  sake, 
I,  born  of  exiles,  hati  thy  banished  head ; 

I,  whose  young  song  took  flight 

Toward  the  great  heat  and  light, 
On  me  a  child  trom  thy  far  splendor  shed. 

From  thine  high  place  of  soul  and  song, 
Which,  fidlen  on  eyes  yet  feeble,  made  them  ttrtmg. 

"  Praised  above  men  be  thou, 

Whose  laurel-laden  brow, 
Made  for  the  morning,  droops  not  in  the  night ; 

Praised  and  beloved,  that  none 

Of  all  thy  great  things  done 
Flies  higher  than  thy  most  equal  splrirs  flight ; 

Praised,  that  nor  doubt  nor  hope  could  bend 
Eorth^s  loftiest  head,  found  upright  to  the  end.** 

A  poet,  or  one  having  accomplished  any 
great  work,  would  rather   be  praised  by 


Swinburne  than  by  any  other  writer, — not 
alone  becuse  he  has  such  splendid  capacity 
for  praising,  but  because  as  well  he  praises 
that  only  which  is  admirable,  and  only  those 
who  do  admirable  work. 

Among  the  great  writers  of  English  prose 
whose  styles  are  great  or  glorious  or  perfect, 
Macaulay,  Byron,  Disraeli  the  younger,  Thack- 
eray, Poe,  Hawthorne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Eliz- 
abeth Sheppard,  and  Swinburne  stand  promi- 
nent. They  are  all  masters  of  unequal  merit, 
and  in  different  ways.  Comparison  may  help 
to  show  their  qualities.  To  compare  them 
in  any  exact  way  would  be  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  As  well  might  one  so 
compare  a  rose  with  a  stalk  of  wheat ;  bat 
hereby  one  may  be  helped  to  perceive  the 
perfect  rose  and  the  perfect  stalk  of  wheat 
To  harmonize,  for  instance,  the  style  of  Swin- 
burne with  the  style  of  Thackeray  were 
futile;  but  their  styles  may  be  contrasted 
in  certain  phases,  as  one  color  brings  out 
another  or  as  one  sound  measures  another; 
yet  to  compare  their  styles,  as  such,  may 
deaden  one  another  as  one  color  may  deaden 
another,  or  make  confusion  instead  of  made 
as  one  sound  against  another  may. 

Byron^s  prose,  the  little  that  is  extant,  is 
certainly  very  brilliant,  very  passionate,  an- 
surpassably  powerful,  and  very  nearly  perfect 
It  is  not  so  high  as  Elizabeth  Sheppard's; 
it  is  more  tense  and  condensed.  Disraeli^s  is 
as  brilliant,  as  poetic,  as  correct  as  Byron's ; 
it  is  not  as  powerful ;  it  is  more  graceful. 
Disraeirs  prose  has  a  quality  that  no  other 
English  writer ^s  has — at  least  no  other  has  to 
as  great  a  degree — the  quality  of  rhythm. 
This  quality  is  perhaps  more  markedly  exem- 
plified in  "  Contarini  Fleming  "  than  in  any 
other  of  his  works. 

Matthew  AmoUVs  style  is  more  nearly  per- 
fect than  Swinburne^s,  but  it  lacks  vitality, 
with  which  Swinburne's  is  surcharged.  Ar- 
nold's style  might  be  called,  at  times,  prolix, 
though  it  never  has  the  defect  that  is  usually 
defined  by  this  word ;  this  word,  however, 
as  nearly  tells  the  special  defect  as  any  word 
will.  Yet  if  I  were  to  select  one  sentence  of 
the  most  perfect  style  in  English  whose  bal- 
ance, finish,  cadence,  accuracy,  simpHdty 
within  complexity,  freshness,  and  unexpected 
turn  of  meaning,  or,  to  use  his  own  beautif\Dl 
descriptive  phrase,  fullest  of  "  natural  magic.** 
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it  would  be  this,  from  his  **  Influence  of  the 
Celtic  Race  upon  English  Literature  :  ^ 


u: 


If  I  were  asked  where  English  poetry  got  theee  three 
things,  \Xa  tarn  for  style,  Its  torn  for  melancholy,  and  Its 
tarn  for  natural  magic  for  catching  and  rendering  the 
charm  of  natare  In  a  wonderftilly  near  and  vivid  way,  I 
shoald  answer,  with  some  doabt,  that  It  got  much  of  its 
turn  for  style  fh>m  a  Celtic  source ;  with  less  donbt,  that 
it  gut  mach  of  its  melancholy  from  a  Celtic  source ;  with 
no  doubt  at  all.  that  from  a  Celtic  soarce  it  got  nearly  all 
its  natnral  magic* 


n 


The  foregoing  opinion  of  this  quoted  sen- 
tence should  have  its  application  limited  to 
statements  of  criticism,  statements  below  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry. 

Macaulay^s  style  has  balance  and  flow  like 
Disraeli's,  but  is  not,  like  Disraeli's,  replete 
with  imagination.  It  is  heavier  than  Disra- 
eli's, more  redundant  than  Thackeray's,  less 
fervent  than  Swinburne's,  less  powerful  than 
Byron's,  less  gleaming  and  swift  than  Poe's, 
less  delicate  than  Hawthorne's,  less  rich  in 
fancy  than  Elizabeth  Sheppard's  (as  indeed 
are  all  others),  and  it  is  less  ideal  than  Ar- 
nold's ;  bat  in  the  matter  of  mere  rhetoric  his 
style  perhaps  is  more  complete  than  any  of 
these. 

Swinburne's  style  of  prose  is  the  most 
intoxicating  of  all  of  these;  but  its  richness 
at  times  surfeits.  It  is  the  most  vivid  and 
the  most  splendid ;  it  errs  in  excess  of  color. 
The  language  used  by  James  Russell  Lowell 
in  his  beautiful  "  Life  of  Keats  "  (beautiful, 
yet  somewhat  stilted,  though  not  nearly  so 
stilted  as  his  *^  Memoir  of  Shelley  "),  may  be 
applied  discrteely  toBwinbume :  "  He  offends 
by  superabundance  and  not  poverty.  That 
he  was  oyerlanguaged  at  first  there  can  be  no 
doabt,  and  in  this  is  implied  the  possibility 
of  falling  back  to  the  perfect  mean  of  diction. 
It  is  only  by  the  rich  that  the  costly  plainness 
which  at  once  satisfies  the  taste  and  the  im- 
agination is  attainable." 

Thackeray's  style  lacks  the  color  and  glory 
of  Swinburne's,  but  it  is  always  bright  and 
correct  and  never  more  than  sufficient  and 
never  less.  Thackeray's  work  is  more  nearly 
perfect  than  Swinburne's,  but  his  way  is  not 
80  high. 

There  is  a  strong  point  of  likeness  in  the 
prose  styles  of  Swinburne  and  Elizabeth 
Sheppard, — an  excess  of  richness.  But  there 
the  similitude  exids.  Li  hers  there  is  at 
times  an  uncertainty, — ^never  in  his ;  they  are 


mystical  alike,  but  not  alike  uncertain.  The 
utmost  glory  and  the  utmost  weakness  of  her 
style  are  shown  in  a  passage  upon  pride,  in 
that  supreme  romance  that  celebrates  in  high 
rhapsody  the  master  passions  of  love  and  of 
ambition — the  romance  named  *^  Rumor."  A 
mind  incapable  of  one  stroke  in  her  great 
way  could  see  her  defect  herein  and  easily 
could  remedy  it.  Why  she  did  not  master 
another  difficulty,  a  difficulty  of  which  at 
times  she  was  master,  and  make  her  style 
supreme,  seems  strange  when  one  perceives 
her  abundant  vitality,  her  marvelous  facul- 
ties of  form  and  of  music,  her  rich  and  ex- 
alted imagination,  the  romance,  the  ideality, 
and  the  radiance  of  her  gifts. 

While  the  prose  styles  of  all  these  writers 
are  fine,  I  consider  Macaulay's  the  most  rhe- 
torical ;  Disraeli's  the  most  rhythmical  ; 
Thackeray's  the  most  nearly  perfect;  Poe's 
the  most  limpid ;  Elizabeth  Sheppard's  the 
highest ;  and  Swinburne's  the  most  fervent, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  intoxi- 
cating. 

Though  in  a  brief,  swift  (Swinburne's 
flight  is  always  swift,  if  not  always  high), 
fragmentary  way,  where  else  can  be  found 
such  criticism  as  Swinburne's  upon  Hugo's 
"  L'Homine  qui  Rit  ?  "  Where  else  such  ex- 
pansion and  such  discrimination,  such  new- 
ness and  such  trueness,  such  far-seeing  and 
such  close-seeing,  such  ideality,  and  such  ex- 
actness,— where  else  an  appreciaation  so  fair, 
so  lofty,  and  so  poetic  ?  His  criticism  is  not 
entire  laudation ;  it  is  not  an  excuse  to  find 
nothing  but  perfection  or  imperfection  in  a 
writer. 

Concerning  imagination,  much  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  One  does  not  expect  to 
measure  it.  Its  ways  are  ways  of  wings,  of 
ideals,  and  not  of  things.  Its  field  is  all  the 
atmosphere, — it  is  as  limitless  as  the  empy- 
rean. It  has  no  prescribed  channel, — it  can 
have  none,  else  it  were  not  imagination. 
The  forms,  odors,  sounds,  colors  which  greet 
the  senses  from  without,  and  the  ideals  which 
arise  within  the  soul,  enwinged  by  imagina- 
tion, constitute  poetry. 

No  way  of  logic  is  sufficient  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  whether  or  not  a  writer  be  a 
poet.  Something  satisfactory  may  be  arrived 
at  through  reasoning  by  association.  Here 
are  several  definitions  of  poetry,  all  differ- 
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ent,  perhaps  all  true :  Blake  says :  "  Allegory, 
addressed  to  the  intellectual  powers,  while 
it  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  corporeal 
understanding,  is  my  definition  of  the  most 
sublime  poetry."  Poe :  "  I  would  define  the 
poetry  of  words  as  ike  rkyikmical  creation  of 
heautyy  Again :  "  In  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  we  alone  find  it  possible  to  attain 
that  pleasurable  eleyation  or  excitement  of 
the  soul  which  we  recognize  as  the  poetic 
sentiment,  and  which  is  so  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  truth,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of 
reason,  or  from  passion,  which  is  the  excite- 
ment of  the  heart."  The  Zoroastrian  defini- 
tion of  poetry,  which  Emerson  defines  as 
"  mystical  yet  exact,"  is  "  apparent  pictures 
of  unapparent  natures."  Shelley  says :  "  It 
is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  communicate 
to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  enthusiasm 
arising  out  of  those  images  and  feelings  in 
the  viyid  presence  of  which  within  his  own 
mind  consists  at  once  his  inspiration  and  his 
reward."  Swinburne:  "Color  and  sound 
mixed  into  the  perfect  scheme  of  poetry." 
Again :  "  To  art,  that  is  best  which  is  most 
beautiful;  to  science,  that  is  best  which  is 
most  accurate;  to  morality,  that  is  best 
which  is  most  virtuous."  Swinburne  speaks 
of  "  the  imagination  which  apprehends  the 
spirit  of  a  thing,  and  the  understanding 
which  dissects  the  body  of  a  fact." 

One  need  not  quibble  about  truth.  Such 
questions  as  toihat  is  truth  f — as  if  the  inquiry 
were  about  some  extinct  animal — some  quad- 
ruped or  biped,  with  certain  curious  peculiar- 
ities, as  if  it  were  covered  with  hair  or  fur  or 
wool  or  feathers  or  scales,  seem  to  my  mind  in- 
conceivably flat,  and  to  arise  in  minds  that 
have  no  form  of  thought ;  or  at  least  to  be  the 
children  of  the  brain  when  it  had  better  be 
asleep.  Art  has  ways  of  truth, — its  own; 
science  has  ways  of  truth, —  its  own;  but 
they  are  different  ways.  All  the  play  and 
gleam,  light  and  color,  all  shades  of  thought, 
all  waves  of  emotion,  all  leaping  radiance  of 
passion,  all  rapt  self-forgetfulness,  every  mel- 
ancholy image,  expreeaUyM  09  of  the  toiU  shown 
in  the  human  countenance,  might  be  said  to 
be  of  the  domain  of  poetry.  Expression  of 
the  physique  shown  therein,  the  muscles 
thereof,  their  names,  their  ofiices,  their  stmc- 
tnre,  the  skin  that  overlays  them,  its  quali- 
ties  and  uses,  the  features  and  their  func- 


tions, belong  to  anatomy  and  physiology, — 
to  science.  The  fibers,  the  tendons,  their  in- 
terlacing, the  winnowing  fan  of  feathers, 
which  make  the  wings  of  a  bird,  belong  to 
science ;  but  the  uplifting  vibration,  the  spi- 
ral cleaving  of  the  air,  the  riding  upon  the 
wind,  belong  to  poetry.  The  wings  are  for 
science,  —  the  flying  for  poetry.  Water — 
H.  O. — is  water  as  science.  Water,  as  the 
billow,  as  the  cascade,  as  the  crested  foam, 
as  the  river,  as  the  sea,  the  interpreter  of  the 
soul,  is  water  as  poetry. 

There  has  been  published  a  book  of  his 
poems,  "  Laus  Veneris  " — ^praise  of  beauty  in 
woman — ^which  is  a  collection  of  manj  of 
his  shorter  ones.  By  Shelley's  definition  and 
the  Zoroastrian,  one  of  these,  "  The  Triumph 
of  Time,"  attains  a  perfection  that. can  not 
be  surpassed.  It  is  a  divine  portrayal  of  the 
struggle  of  a  great  soul  with  a  great  passion. 
Its  sentiment  is  unusual — ^in  books — and  in 
men,  except  those  capable  of  love  as  unself- 
ish as  profound.  Its  execution  is  as  faultless 
in  every  technical  sense  of  verse  as  it  is  per- 
fect in  exciting  the  very  emotion  of  the  suf- 
ferer— ^you  are  the  sufferer  to  the  degree  that 
you  are  capable  of  emotion.  It  does  what 
no  other  poem  does.  It  is  a  new  cast ;  it  has 
no  prototype.  By  Blake's  definition  this 
poem  is  sublime,  in  its  ideal  and  exquisite 
sense  of  allegory.  Likewise  by  Poe's,  tMe 
rhythmical  creation  of  beauty. 

By  one  of  his  own  definitions — "  color  and 
sound  mixed  into  the  perfect  scheme  of  poe- 
try"— he  is  the  supreme  of  poets;  for  no 
where  else  than  in  his  poems  are  color  and 
sound  so  marvelously  mited.  As  proof  one 
need  not  make  selections.  Read  anything 
that  he  has  written,— only  open  your  ears  to 
sound,  your  eyes  to  color,  and  your  soul  to 
an  ineffable  blending.  Perhaps  color  divides 
into  more  numerous  and  newer  shades  and 
closes  into  a  more  fiery  brilliance,  and  sound 
goes  more  subtly  after  the  far  ways  of  munc, 
and  their  unison  becomes  more  varied  and 
passionate  in  his  Sapphic  "  Anactoria  "  than 
in  his  other  poems, — ^it  is  superfluous  to  say 
unlimitedly  other  poems :  in  this  sense  there 
is  Swinburne  only  to  compare  with  Swin- 
burne. How  tame  and  spiritless  the  goody 
singers — many  of  his  English  and  American 
cotcmporaries, — ^it  would  be  invidious  to  cal 
names — appear  beside  the  regml  splendor  01 
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this  one  with  whose  "  tones  men^s  ears  take 
&[e  and  ring/* 

He  is  an  inspired  master  of  the  technic  of 
rerse — ^rhythm,  rhyme,  alliteration,  cumula- 
Qve  cadence,  melody,  and  symbolism. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  gems  from  Blake^s 
"3ong8  of  Innocence,"  he  says:  ^*A  scheme 
in  which  the  soft  and  loose  iambics  lapse 
into  sudden  irregular  sound  of  full  anapests 
not  without  increase  of  grace  and  impulsive 
tenderness  in  the  verse.  Given  a  certain 
attainable  average  of  intellect  and  culture, 
these  points  of  workmanship,  by  dint  of  the 
infinite  gifts  or  the  infinite  wants  they  imply, 
become  the  swiftest  and  surest  means  of  test- 
ing a  verse-writer's  perfection  of  power, 
and  what  quality  there  may  be  in  him  to 
warrant  his  loftiest  claim.''  Certainly  this 
opinion  can  not  be  gainsaid;  and  as  cer- 
tainly he  has  put  himself  successfully  to  this 
test  in  many  instances. 

As  an  example  of  the  perfection  of  his 
rhyme,  see  ^^Hesperia."  Or  take  the  last 
stanza  of  **  The  Garden  of  Proserpine ; " 

"  Then  star  nor  snn  ehall  waken. 

Nor  an  J  change  of  light : 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  aonnd  or  eight : 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 
Nor  days  nor  things  dinmal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night** 

His  use  of  alliteration  and.  of  the -refrain 
is  like  Byron's  use  of  rhyme^.as  if  no  other 
word  irrespective  of  its  office  of  rhyme  would 
do  as  well.  In  these  respects^  Poe  is  greatly 
distinguished;  but  their  use  seems  not  so 
native  with  him  aswitii  Stvinbume.  With 
Poe  an  effort  is  apparent ;  he  is  in  a  degree 
mechanical.  It  might  be^soid  that  in  respect 
to  alliteration  Poe  write»  after  the  manner 
of  Swinburne.  Should  it  not  be  said  that  it 
is  the  manner  of  the  one-  who  writes  it  the 
most  originally,  and  not  of  the  one  who 
writes  it  first  ?  "  A  Match,"  "  Rococo,"  "  A 
Ballad  of  Burdens,"  and  "  Dolores "  are 
marked  examples  of  the  use  of  alliteration 
and  of  the  refrain. 

As  an  example  of  cumulative  cadence  take 
one  stanza  from  **  The  Triumph  of  Time : " 

**I  wish  we  were  dead  together  to-day, 
Lost  sight  of^  hidden  away  ont  of  sight, 
Clasped  and  clothed  in  the  cloren  clay. 
Out  of  the  worlds  way,  out  of  the  llg^ 


Oat  of  the  ages  of  worldly  weather, 
Forgotten  of  all  men  altogctther, 
As  the  world's  first  dead,  taken  wholly  away 
ICade  one  with  death,  filled  ftiU  of  the  night/' 

And  again,  the  last  stanza  of  "Ferago- 

letta : " 

'*  Oh,  bitterness  of  things  too  sweet ! 
Oh,  broken  singing  of  the  dove. 
Love's  wings  are  over  fleet, 
And  like  the  panther's  feet 
The  feet  of  love." 

In  cumulative  cadence  Keats  equals  Swin- 
burne ;  in  a  few  instances  surpasses  him ; 
notably  in  this  from  "  Endymion : " 

"  Who,  of  men,  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  ftult  woald  swell 

To  melting  palp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mall. 

The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 

The  meadows  mnnels,  runnels  pebble-stones. 

The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lote  its  tones. 

Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 

If  hnman  souls  did  never  kiss-and  greet" 

In  a  briefer  way,  in  one  line,  Swinburne 

folds  phrases  over  each  other,  so  to  say,  with 

surprising  effect : 

*-*■  dear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home, 
Clothed  with  the  green  and  crowned  with  the  foam, 
A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  straits  and  bays, 
A  vein  in  tfu  luart  of  the  etreams  <if  the  mo." 

As  a  specimen  of  symbol  as  well  as  of 

cumulative  cadence,. here  are  five  lines  from 

"A  Song  of  Italy"  (to  my  mind  the  most 

eloquent  ode  in  English) : 

"  And  I  beheld  the  hours 
As  maidens,  and  the  days  as  laboring  men. 

And  the  soft  nights  again 
As  wearied  women  to  their  own  sools  wed. 

And  ages  as  the  dead." 

The  melody  of  his  verse  is  incomparable. 
The  melting  beauty  of  the  music  of  his  verse 
sounds  in  the  senses  as  the  images  of  it  glow 
in  the  mind.  Poetry  usually  expresses  beauty 
by  images ;  his  poetry  does  this  equally  by 
its  music.  This  element,  at  times,  as  in  "  A 
Song  of  Italy,"  is  so  strong  and  intoxicating 
that  one  loses  sight  of  its  effect  as  pictures, 
being  surcharged  with  its  effect  of  music. . 

The  magical  poem,  "Hesperia,"  is  inter- 
fused with  symbol.  It  is  beautiful  beyond 
wishing  it  more  in  every  respeet.  One  is 
caught  up  into  an  ethereal  air ;  time  is  over* 
come,  and  earth  and  mortality,  the  roll  of  the 
far  sea  and  the  lap  of  its  caressing  wave» 
thunder  and  murmur  across- an  atmosphere 
now  serene,  now  dazzling  ;^  H^eria^  the 
beautiful  west  wind,  plays-  with  your  hair 
like  the. breath  of.  love;:  sh*  ridea  upon i  the- 
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storm  like  the  passtion  of  the  world;  all 
ineffable  things  float  about  you  and  take 
your  breath  ;  imagination  is  set  loose ;  and 
all  that  18  lovely  or  melancholy  or  eloquent ; 
song  and  night  and  morning ;  love  and  death 
and  immortality;  the  sea  of  every  emotion 
and  the  star  of  every  hope,  arise,  abide  with 
you,  sing,  shine,  subside,  and  leave  you  on 
the  gray  side  of  life.  And  yet  this  poem, 
one  part,  with  another,  is  more  unequal  than 
his  others.  Sustained  power,  as  the'  critics* 
phrase  goes,  is  a  power  of  his.  The  opening 
and  the  close  of  this  is  loftier  than  a  certain 
strain  in  its  course  and  is  in  another  atmos- 
phere. 

Swinburne,  in  a  wonderfully  fresh  and  life- 
giving  sense,  individualizes  words,  adds  fire 
and  radiance  to  them,  gives  to  them  a  tone 
that  no  other  has  given.  I  do  not  now  refer 
to  his  diction,  as  a  style,  but  to  single  woids. 
Witness  the  word  "  sweet."  A  kindied  gift 
with  Homer's  that  gives  rise  to  such  modes 
as  "  Achilles  swift  of  foot,"  and  "  Agamem- 
non king  of  men." 

He  has  the  trick  of  giving  words  a  vivid 
patness,  a  power  which  he  shares  with  Byron. 
This  is  greatly  shown  in  "  Felise." 

Many  new  poetic  distinctive  aspects  reveal 

themselves  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  expressed 

by  his  phrase  hach-Uown  hair    From  *^  A  Song 

of  Italy : " 

'*  Whose  back-blown  ilag  scared  firom  their  aheltering  aeaa 
Tbe  unkcown  Atlantidea." 

From  "  Hesperia :  " 

"  She  langha,  and  her  handa  reach  hither,  her  hair  blows 
hither  and  hif  ses, 
As  a  low-lit  flame  in  a  wind,  back-blown  till  it  shndder 
and  leap.^* 

He  notes  far-off  indications  such  as  the 
subtlest  sight  alone  perceives.  He  shares 
this  gift  eminently  with  Browning;  but 
Browning^s  field  for  noting  such  far-off 
indications  is  more  spiritual  than  Swin- 
burne's, as  Swinburne's  is  more  sensuous 
than  Browning's.  Yet  in  this  respect 
Browning  frequently  enters  upon  the  do- 
main of  Swinburne,  and  Swinburne  frequent- 
ly upon  that  of  Browning. 

Swinburne  has  written  four  long  poems  in 
the  form  of  drama :  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
"  Chastelard,"  "  The  Queen  Mother,"  and 
"  Rosamond."  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  is 
Grecian  with  the  atmosphere  of  Swinburne. 
'♦The  Queen  Mother"  is  French  with  the 


,  atmosphere  of  Shakspeare.  Aside  from  an 
influence  of  mythology,  which  is  strongly 
rooted  in  the  spirit  of  our  author,  and  aside 
from  the  name,  the  names  of  the  characters 
and  the  place  of  action,  '♦  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don "  is  not  Grecian  at  all,  but  Swinbamian. 
**  The  Queen  Mother  "  never  would  have  been 
written  in  the  form  it  is  written  bad  not 
Shakspeare  preceded.  Lately  a  critic  speaks 
of  the  resemblance  of  Thackeray's  *"*•  Esmond  '^ 
to  George  Sand's  "  La  Derni^re  Aldini ; "  bat 
contests  the  originality  of  Thackeray's  treat- 
ment of  '*  Esmond  "  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  manner  of  treatment,  and  not  the  matter 
treated  of,  that  determines  whether  or  not  a 
work  be  original.  By  tliis  standard,  ''The 
Queen  Mother "  is  not,  and  ♦♦  Atalanta  in 
Calydon  "  is,  original. 

Swinburne's  tragedies  approach  naturally 
a  complete  culmination.  There  is  no  anti- 
climax, no  excess  of  retarding  incident,  and 
they  are  unflaggingly  replete  with  vigor. 
They  bear  resemblance  to  undisputed  mas- 
terpieces in  the  facts  that  they  leave  upon  the 
mind  the  full  impression  of  the  terror  of  the 
disaster  without  there  being  anythmg  fear- 
fully unreconcilable  with  the  course  of  hu- 
man occurrences.  The  disaster  in  every  case 
is  inevitable,  and  the  means  are  as  if  they 
could  not  have  been  otherwise;  yet  up  to  the 
culmination,  and  especially  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  same,  it  seems  that  no  calamity  is 
to  be.  The  last  enemy  in  *♦  Atalanta  in  Ca- 
lydon," 

"  The  heavy  horror  with  lila  hanging  thalU.* 

is  destroyed,  and  all  is  clamorous  of  triumph, 
when  the  scene  changes,  and  by  certainty  of 
causes,  causes  unseen  until  their  effects  are 
shown  forth,  occurs  the  fateful  death  of  Me- 
Iseger  and  the  death  by  madness  and  sorrow 
of  Althaea.  Chastelard,  after  everything  is 
wrought  up  to  his  rain,  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  nature  and  of  the  Queen's  and 
of  those  surrounding  these,  is  left  a  way  of 
escape,  which  he  refuses,  a  conBequence  of  a 
subtler  element  of  his  nature,  and  afterward 
as  a  more  pronounced  exhibition  of  this  ele- 
ment  destroys  his  reprieve ;  and  by  these  in- 
terruptions, which  are  so  natural  that  ther 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  the  culmina- 
tion is  heightened ;  in  the  reverse  sense  that 
an  anti-climax  destroys  the  ei&ct  of  a  stcry 
or  drama. 
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His  characters  are  not  vreak,  not  common- 
place, and  not  unnatural.  They  are  not  half- 
drawn,  and  they  are  not  overdrawn.  They 
are  not  inconsistent  with  themselves.  They 
do  not  exchange  places.  They  are  essentially 
original.  The  dramas  are  in  no  sense  cop- 
ies, except  *'  The  Queen  Mother,"  in  manner 
of  treatment.  The  descriptions  of  the  char- 
acters are  idyllic  and  true  to  the  outcoming 
of  their  lives,  from  Denise  who 

"  If  all  white  to  the  dead  hair,  who  was 
So  fall  of  graciooB  roee,  the  air  took  color. 
Turned  to  a  kisa  against  her  fiice ; " 

to  Atalanta, 

*'  Pore,  and  a  light  lit  at  the  hands  of  goda.*^ 

Bat  it  is  doubtfxtl  that  if  ^schylns  or  a  suc- 
cessor had  not  invented  the  drama,  if  Swin- 
burne would  have  written  in  this  form  ;  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  this  be  the  happiest 
mode  of  his  muse. 

Like  the  masters  that  have  endured  the  de- 
rtmctions  of  the  civilizations  of  the  times  in 
which  they  vnrote, — ^the  masters  that  prevail 
daring  new  civilizations,  and  are  not  lost 


•sight  of  with  the  changes  and  accidents  of 
new  eras  and  new  races, — like  these  he  is  a 
distinct  light;  a  new  and  distinct  color  is 
shed  forth  from  his  spirit ;  his  work  has  a 
new  and  distinct  illumination.  The  scope 
of  his  work  is  large;  his  forms  are  new, 
and  the  light  irradiating  them  is  fresh.  But 
his  work  seems  encumbered  with  some  per- 
sonal shock ;  its  light  is  refracted ;  some 
fateful  weight  of  misery  seems  tied  to  the 
feet  of  his  flying  song,  some  poison  to  influ- 
ence and  embitter  the  very  life-blood  of  his 
verse.  The  least  unhappy  and  most  pathetic 
effect  of  this  is  shown  in  ^*  The  Triumph  of 
Time  f  the  nnhappiest  and  dismalest  effect 
in  **  The  Leper  "  or  "  Les  Noyades." 

How  great,  how  true,  how  individual,  how 
long  he  may  endure,  can  not  be  named  until 
different  times  come  upon  the  world,  new 
civilizations,  and  new  literatures.  But  in- 
comparably and  without  any  chance  of  gain- 
saying, it  can  be  asserted  that  nowhere  else 
has  there  been  such  music  in  verse  nnce  the 
Greek ;  and  that  his  eloquence  is  unrivaled 
by  any  cotemporary  poet. 
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THE  following  narrative  was  told  to  me 
nearly  as  printed,  though  not  in  the  same 
connection.  I  have  also  omitted  some  of  the 
original  matter.  It  was  given  by  a  resident  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  known  Mr.  Stevens  in 
that  city  about  twenty  years,  and,  by  reputar 
tion,  in  Gettysburg,  earlier  in  life. 

I  think  that  it  is  generally  correct  One  of 
tbe  principal  anecdotes  has  been  related  differ- 
ently by  two  gentlemen  of  reputation,  each  of 
whom  differs  from  the  other  in  his  version. 

I  begin  with  the  earliest  date : 

Mr.  Stevens  had  a  brother  who  was  club- 
footed  in  both  feet,  and  so  was  Mr.  Stevens 
when  he  was  bom.  A  doctor,  who  was  a 
Mend  of  his  father,  got  him  to  take  Thaddeus 
to  Boston,  when  he  was  about  two  years  old, 
to  be  operated  upon. 

Thaddeus  noticed,  of  course,  the  operation 
of  straightening  his  best  foot,  and  at  about 
eight  years  old  he  undertook  to  straighten  the 
other  himself.  He  walked  on  (he  top  of  his 
foot,  over  and  over,  reel-footed.    He  got  two 


straight  pieces  of  board,  like  those  that  women 
used  to  wear,  and  straps  of  leather. 

He  bandaged  the  leg  and  brought  the  strap 
around  the  toe,  to  bring  the  sole  down.  Then 
he  sat  up  on  a  chair  and  studied  his  lessons. 
His  mother  taught  him.  He  persevered  in  this 
till  he  was  ten  years  old  and  had  got  tired  of 
confinement  He  had  then  altered  his  foot,  as 
it  was  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  foot  was 
a  great  mortification  lo  him  while  he  was  a 
young  man ;  "  But,"  said  he,  "  when  I  got  older 
and  had  more  sense,  if  I  saw  people  looking 
around  curiously,  I  put  it  up  and  introduced 
it  into  company." 

There  Hved  with  him,  at  one  time,  in  Lan- 
caster, a  young  colored  man,  who  could  make 
shoes.  He  had  a  bench  in  one  of  Mr.  Stevens* 
rooms,  and  made  shoes  for  him,  made  them 
for  the  little  foot 

One  very  cold  spell,  when  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  Thaddeus  was  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen, Mrs.  Stevens  got  anxious  about  one  of 
her  neighbors,  whose  husband  was  away  from 
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home.  She  said,  "  Thad,  you  must  go  and  take 
her  something.  I  can't  rest  in  my  bed  to-night*' 
So  she  wrapped  up  some  things, — a  comfort- 
able, a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  candles,  and 
sent  him  with  them. 

I  tell  you  she  nearly  sacrificed  this  child 
that  night.  He  fell  in  the  snow  once  or  twice, 
and  got  up  with  difficulty,  loaded  as  he  was. 
When  at  last  he  reached  the  house,  he  fell 
against  the  door  and  gave  up  the  load.  The 
woman-=I  think  her  name  was  Phebe — ^bathed 
his  hands;  and  when  he  got  warm,  he  took 
some  rails  off  of  tlie  fence,  and  cut  tliem  up  on 
the  door-step.  He  did  not  leave  the  house 
until  the  next  morning. 

The  writer  here  said :  "  I  should  think  that 
his  mother  would  have  been  frightened." 

^*  She  trusted  to  Providence,"  was  the  answer. 

He  learned  to  make  shoes  well  enough  to 
make  them  for  himself  and  the  family. 

He  was  able,  too,  to  make  his  own  trowsers, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  "  When  I  wanted  to  go  to 
a  ball,  I  could  make  my  own  breeches." 

He  taught  school  part  of  the  year,  and  earned 
enough  money  to  go  to  college.  When  at 
home,  he  would  get  up  early,  make  the  fire, 
milk  the  cows,  and  sit  down  to  his  studies. 

At  college,  he  boarded  himself,  bought  a  Jug 
to  keep  his  molasses  in,  and  a  basket  for  his 
bread  and  cheese.  His  mother  made  links  of 
sausage,  which  were  cooked,  and  he  ate  them 
cold. 

One  of  his  college  pranks  was  to  drive  a  flock 
of  sheep  up  the  stairs,  upon  the  roof.  **We 
chased  Uiem  about,  and  tried  to  get  them  down, 
but  first  one  leaped  off,  then  another  and 
another,  till  the  whole  flock  went  ofi"  and  broke 
nocks  and  legs."  When  the  matter  was  in- 
quired into,  one  collegian  peached,  and  there 
was  the  mischief  to  pay. 

Not  long  after,  the  young  man  who  informed 
walked  out  with  some  of  his  companions,  who 
had  invited  him.  They  were  met  by  a  party 
in  disguise,,  who  seized  him  and  gave  him  a 
tliorough  dueking.  He  was  very  much  afhiid 
of  water,  and  was  soon  ready  to  swear  never 
to  tell  tales  agatiK  The  last  year  Thaddeus  was 
in  college,  a  friend  lesut  him  eighty  dollars,  to 
finish  his  studies.  His  naother  spun  wool  and 
colored  it,  and  had  it  f\illed-«<that  is  what  they 
called  weaving  then).  Out  of  this  cloth  his 
graduating  suit  was  made.  "  |  tell  you,"  said 
he, "  that  was  the  grandest  pieoe  of  cloth  that 
ever  was  made."  The  eighty  dollars  was  paid 
several  years  after. 

The.  writer  inquired  about  the  newspaper 
report,'  that  some  lady  whom  Stevens  loved 


had  slighted  him  on  account  of  his  deformity. 
The  narrator  replied, — "Oh!  they  just  gel 
these  things  up.  It's  not  true.  I  asked  bim 
about  it.  He  said,  *  A  person  doesn't  forget 
those  things  that  happened  when  he  was 
young.  There  was  a  girl  there,  in  Vermont, 
who  was  beautiful  and  very  intelligent.  I  think 
I  loved  her.  This  calf-love— isn't  that  what 
the  old  women  call  it?— sticks  to  you.'  She 
went  away  to  boarding-school  and  he  to  col- 
lege, and  when  they  got  back — *  I  thoaght  her 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  But  I  was  poor  and 
she  was  rich.  I  looked  at  her,  plead  poverty, 
and  came  away  to  Pennsylvania.'  She  married 
afterward — a  Presbyterian  minister.  Did  bet- 
ter, I  reckon.  But  a  body  doesn't  forget  these 
things.    How  they  cheer  you ! " 

The  writer  had  read,  in  one  of  the  papers,  a 
glowing  account  of  Mr.  Stevens  having  bought 
a  slave,  in  Maryland,  from  a  tavern-keeper,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  raise  money  for  the  races, 
the  slave  he  was  selling  being  his  son.  Hr. 
Stevens,  it  was  said,  was  induced  to  bay  the 
young  man,  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  himself  also  assisted  some  time  before. 
I  inquired  concerning  this  matter. 

The  narrator  replied  nearly  as  follows  ^- 
*'  That  was  Eph.  that  he  bought— Ephraim 
Woolrich,  who  lived  with  him  in  Gettysburg. 
£ph.'8  wife  was  Eezia.  Mr.  Stevens  helped 
her  to  get  her  fteedonL  She  was  a  slave  in 
Shippensburg,  and  she  ran  away  and  was  pot 
into  Jail.  Stevens  said  to  one  of  his  acquain^ 
ances,  *  McCleery,  I  want  you  to  see  a  sight' 
Then  he  took  him  to  the  old  prison  in  Gettys- 
burg, and  there  they  found  a  woman  sewing 
carpet-rags.  Stevens  said  she  was  the  hand- 
somest being  his  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  dressed 
in  rags.  She  was  white,  and  he  spoke  to 
McCleery :  '  My  God,  is  it  possible  they  hold 
that  woman  in  bondage  ?'  But  she  got  clear. 
In  court,  inquiry  was  made,  and  they  found 
that  she  was  bom  after  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  time  after, 
Mr.  Stevens  was  traveling  in  Maryland,  and 
he  saw  Eezia.  After  hesitating,  she  told  him 
that  she  wanted  him  to  help  bay  her  husband. 
*  Your  husband  I  Why,  I  hope  you  did  m  t 
marry  a  slave ! '  *  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  bar-tender 
here.'  And  in  the  bar  Mr.  a  foimd  a  man 
with  blue  eyes.  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  feel  abb 
to  buy  him  then,  but  after  Eezia's  walkbg  u  > 
twiee  to  Gettysbuig,  he  consented,  and  paii  I 
$85^  for  hun.  Mr.  Stevens  took  them  to  liv  i 
with  hlA  to,  work  out  the  fk^edom  money.  1  ^ 
turned  out  that  Eph.'s  ways  were  not  agreeabl< , 
and  he  left  in  two  yeara. 
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When  Mr.  Stevens  kept  house,  his  friends 
got  into  the  habit  of  going  every  evening  to 
play  cards  with  him,  and  then  the  wine  and 
brandy  were  brought  in.  Peter  Steward,  a 
colored  man,  lived  with  him,  and  if  tlie  liquors 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  company,  all  of 
whom  knew  him,  would  say,  "Pete,  wbere*s 
that  good  French  brandy  ?  " 

Mr.  Stevens  found  that  Uiis  was  going  too 
fiir.  The  wives  were  complaining  of  his  keep- 
ing their  husbands  out  so  late,  and  one  French 
lady  would  say,  "Oh,  that  bad  ThaddeusI" 
After  a  while  Mr.  S.  brought  it  to  a  close.  One 
time  when  the  three  callers  had  got  to  that 
state  that  they  had  to  be  helped  home,  Mr. 
Stevens  took  two,  and  Ephraim  the  one  that 
was  hardest  to  manage.  Stevens  handed  one 
into  his  own  kitchen  gate,  and  after  waiting 
on  the  other  home,  he  thought  that  he  would 
look  in  quietly  on  his  way  back,  to  see  if  the 
first  one  had  got  along  well.  He  found  him 
safely  seated  in  a  tub  of  clothes  that  had  been 
pat  to  soak  for  washing.  He  had  thought  that 
there  was  a  board  across.  Mr.  Stevens  would 
laugh  afterwards  when  he  told  the  story. 
"There  he  was,  sitting  looking  up  at  the 
moon!  You  call  that  a  sitz-bath  nowadays, 
don't  you  ?  He  was  very  happy  sitting  there. 
May-be  the  water  drew  the  inflammation  away 
from  his  brain."  Stevens  handed  him  in 'at 
the  side  door,  rapped  twice,  and  hurried  away. 
The  night  gave  him  time  to  think.  Tlie  next 
morning  he  got  up  and  took  Eph.  to  the  cellar, 
with  the  axe,  and  staved  in  the  cask  of  brandy. 
Eph.  begged  that  it  might  be  saved.  I  guess 
he  wanted  some  for  his  own  little  parties,  but 
Mr.  S.  went  on,  till  he  emptied  whisky  and 
sheny  altogether  upon  the  cellar  floor. 

Mr.  Stevens  took  the  pledge.  The  writer  has 
heard  that  he  abstained  fronpi  intoxicating  drink 
mitil  after  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  when  it 
was  prescribed  by  his  physician. 

Till  December,  1844,  there  was  no  liquor 
bought  for  the  house. 

But  although  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  drink 
wine,  it  was  presented  to  him  by  clients.  A 
gentleman  of  Lancaster  has  told  the  writer  of 
a  case  where,  having  been  engaged  in  a  suit, 
his  client  sent  him  wine,  saying,  "  I  know  that 
he*s  a  teetotaler,  but  Til  send  him  some." 

It  was  rather  a  peculiar  state  of  aflairs  to 
have  wine  in  the  house  thus.  Stevens  would 
say,  "  Send  a  bottle  of  that  wine  to  Mrs.  F.,  or 
to  Mrs.  B.,  or  to  Mrs.  V.  C." 

He  had  had  a  "  Dutch  "  housekeeper.  After 
she  left,  when  Mrs.  Smith  came,  he  would  ask 
the  latter  occasionally  to  look  after  the  wine 


She  reported  that  she  found  none,  only  a  lot 
of  empty  bottles.  "  Mary  must  have  drunk 
the  wine  with  her  Dutch  beaux."  His  wratb 
was  amusing,  and  is  said  to  have  been  forcibly 
expressed.    "  Drank  my  wine,  did  they  ?  drank 

my  wine  ?   The Dutch  hogs  1    They  could 

as  well  appreciate  a  barrel  of  swill  as  that 
wine !  I'd  rather  have  that  wine  again  than 
their Dutch  necks." 

Mr.  Stevens  was  very  fond  of  hunting ;  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  he  lived  at  Gettysburg,  I 
have  sat  beside  the  road  and  seen  his  hounds 
goby. 

He  and  some  others  started  a  deer-hunt  one 
cold  morning,  and  followed  so  long  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  got  tired  and  went  into  a 
tavern,  where  they  were  drinking  and  playing 
cards,  while  Stevens  and  the  hounds  went  on 
alone.  The  deer  ran  down  in  the  direction  of 
Emmetsburg ;  but  toward  evening  it  had  turned 
back  to  the  neighborhood  that  it  started  from 
The  men  in  the  tavern  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  dogs,  ran  out  quite  lively,  in  hopes  to  catch 
the  deer  that  Stevens  had  followed  so  long. 

It  now  showed  signs  of  being  oi^hausted,  and 
had  taken  to  the  creek,  where  ice  had  formed. 
Stevens,  seeing  their  intention,  rode  into  the 
water,  breaking  the  ice,  and  seizing  the  deer  by 
the  horns,  got  it  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
where  he  stabbed  it    "  You  shaVt  have  my 

deer,  you lazy  scoundrela"    His  clothes 

froze  before  he  got  them  ofif;  and  when  he 
afterward  suffered  from  rheumatism,  he  attrib- 
uted it  to  this  exposure. 

Oh  i  he  would  be  glorious  when  you  got  him 
on  that  deer-chase, — and  the  fine  horse  that  he 
had !  He  had  a  dog-house  at  Gettysburg,  and 
a  large  pack  of  hounds. 

Mr.  Stevens  did  not  go  back  to  Vermont  till 
he  was  pretty  well  off,  and  then  he  went  every 
year  or  two.  He  bought  his  mother  a  farm, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  worked  it  I  guess  it 
was  about  his  second  visit  after  he  bought  the 
farm  that  he  went  in  his  private,  carriage  and 
took  his  colored  man  with  him — Peter  Steward. 
Peter  died  afterward  in  Mr.  Stevens*  house 
in  Gettysburg,  and  had  a  very  large  and  re- 
spectable funeral. 

When  they  went  in  this  way  to  Vermont, 
Peter  liked  to  make  a  display  with  the  horses 
and  carriage,  and  tell  of  Mr.  Stevens'  wealth. 
The  carriage  was  a  fine  one,  one  of  the  best 
made  in  those  days,  but  Peter  would  say — 
"  This  is  noX  our  best  carriage — we  have  anoUier 
at  home." 

On  one  of  his  visits  he  could  not  find  his 
mother's  house.    He  inquired  for  Mrs.  Stevens, 
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— Aunt  Sarah  SteyeDs, — whether  she  did  not 
live  around  there. 

They  pointed  out  to  him  a  new  two-story 
frame  house.  He  went  in,  and  his  mother  re- 
ceived him  with,  "  Well,  Thad  I" 

Afterward  he  asked  about  the  change  in  her 
house,  and  she  told  him  that  the  old  house  was 
not  convenient,  and  she  had  moved  it  down 
the  lot— I  think  near  a  springs  and  made  a 
buttery  of  it.  She  took  Thad  down  to  see  her 
firkins  of  butter  and  hoops  of  cheese. 

"  Think  of  her  building  a  house  at  her  age." 

He  brought  home  some  of  his  mother's  rich 
cheese, — and  there  was  a  little  brought  to  the 
table  at  a  time,  to  make  it  last 

Mr.  Stevens  moved  to  Lancaster  because  it 
seemed  to  be  a  good  place  for  business. 

He  had  failed,  and  he  owed  $98,000,  besides 
$40,000  security  for  another  person. 

About  this  time  he  visited  his  mother,  and 
told  her  his  troubles.  "  Oh,  Thad  ! "  said  she, 
"  how  sorry  I  am ! — how  sorry  I  am  I  but  I  don't 
see  any  way  for  you  but  to  go  to  work  and  try 
to  pay  the  uttermost  fartliing.''  He  was  then 
fifty  years  old,  or  more.  He  paid  it  all,  and 
when  he  died*  his  estate  was  valued  at  about 
$150,000. 

When  he  moved  to  Lancaster  he  wanted  his 
mother  to  come  and  live  with  him ;  but  she 
said,  "  I  can't  live  in  that  bilious  climate,  and 
you  have  no  Baptist  church  there,  Thad.'' 

"  Well,  mother,  TU  build  one,  or  buy  one,  if 
you'll  come."  He  bought  a  little  church  in 
Chestnut  Street,  and  a  Baptist  congregation 
met  there  for  several  years. 

His  mother  died,  I  think,  in  '54,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  After  her  death  there  were 
sent  to  him  home-made  table-cloths  and  towels, 
gold  beads,  half  a  dozen  silver  teaspoons,  two 
silk  dresses,  a  silk  shawl,  and  one  of  her  Bibles. 
There  were  two  family  Bibles:  one  went  to 
Judge  Stevens,  out  West, — ^the  other  came  to 
Thaddeus. 

I  said  to  him  sometimes,  "Tour  mother's 
spirit  is  hovering  over  you.*' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  do  you  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  know  anything  about  the 
Uvhig?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  She  said  to  me  once,  ^  I'm  afraid  you're  not 
as  good  a  Christian  as  Fd  like  you  to  be, 
Thad.  Fm  afraid  you  don't  go  to  church 
enough.' 

"  *  Why,  mother,  can't  a  person  be  good  with- 
out going  to  church  ? ' 

"  *  Oh ! '  said  she,  *  you  foi^et— you  get  luke- 
warm.* 


"^ '  But,  mother,  according  to  your  religion, 
once  in  grace,  always  in  grace.' 

" '  But,  Thad,  Fm  afraid  you've  never  been  in 
grace.' 

When  Mr.  Stevens  was  ^ck  he  would  be 
covered  with  his  mother's  blankets.  Once  lie 
proposed  to  wear  one  of  her  blue-and-white 
coverlets  to  travel  in,  like  a  shawl,  but  I  woold 
not  let  him. 

He  would  not  have  the  knots  untied  in  the 
coverlet  fringe,  because  she  tied  them  "  with 
those  industrious  hands." 

Mr.  Stevens  met  Mr.  Buchanan  at  a  wedding 
a  few  years  ago,  and  bowed  twice  to  Mr.  B., 
but  he  refused  to  speak  to  Mr.  S.  A  young 
gentleman,  who  was  assisting  at  tlie  wedding, 
urged  Mr.  B.  to  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  where  Mr.  Stevens  also  had  been  placed. 
Mr.  B.  answered,  "  Young  man,  will  you  allow 
me  to  take  care  of  myself?  "  and  refused  to  sit 
with  Stevens. 

"Foolish  fellow!"  said  Stevens,  "he  took 
offense  at  some  trifling  thing  I  said  hi  a 
speech." 

(The  remark,  which  the  writer  has  heard 
several  times  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  been 
one  made  by  S.,  after  Buchanan's  appointment 
as  minister  to  Russia,  many  years  ago.) 

"  The  gentleman  has  gone  to  hide  his  burn- 
ing blushes  amid  the  frozen  snows  of  Russia." 

After  that  speech  Mr.  B.  would  not  speak  to 
Mr.  S.  They  would  meet  at  Bedford  Springs, 
a  very  favorite  place  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  In 
walking  on  the  portico  they  would  meet,  and 
Stevens  would  bow,  but  Buchanan  would  pass 
in  his  usual  way,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  take  no  notice  of  Mr.  S.  Some  gentlemen 
would  say,  "Why,  you  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
don't  speak t".  Mr.  8.  would  answer,  "Oh I 
we're  friends ! — we're  friends ! — we're  very  in- 
timate." While  Mr.  8.  was  in  Congress,  he 
continued  to  send  documents  to  Mr.  B.,  and  on 
Buchanan's  death  he  moved  that  the  House 
should  a4joum  as  a  token  of  respect  Bat 
they  refused,  one  member  being  very  firm. 
"  Stubborn  as  a  mule,"  said  Mr.  8.,  "  stubborn 
as  a  mule  I " 

Some  months  before  his  death  Mr.  Stevens 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  live  through  this  teim 
of  Congress." 

"  You  will  live,"  I  said, "  If  you  wiU  aUow 
yourself  to  be  carried.  But  If  you  will  walk 
up  those  Capitol  stairs,  yon  will  snuff  out  some 
day,  about  half  way  up."  He  consented  to  be 
carried,  and  two  men  that  worked  at  the  Capi- 
tol were  spoken  to  about  it 
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"Well  carry  him  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
ure,"  they  answered,  and  showed  how  they 
would  carry  the  chair.  But  it  mortified  him 
to  be  carried,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
do  enough  for  ihe  men.  He  paid  them  every 
month ;  he  would  send  them  thirty  dollars. 

Mr.  Stevens*  lunch  was  taken  to  the  Capitol, 
though  he  said  he  could  get  it  himself.  He  was 
very  fond  of  cheese,  and  one  day  when  I  went 
over  to  the  Capitol,  I  found  him  seated  with 
the  Impeachment  Committee,  and  he  was  treat- 
ing them  to  a  great  lunch  of  crackers  and 
cheese.  "  Oh ! "  said  I, "  why  do  you  eat  cheese  ? 
it  will  not  he  good  for  you." 

He  was  very  sick  afterwards.  "  Oh  1 "  he 
said,  "  ijerdammU  che^ese ! " 

Shrciner's  Cemetery,  where  his  body  was 
placed,  is  quite  small,  and  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  family  grave-yard,  such  as  are 
not  uncommon  in  Lancaster  County. 

It  is  in  a  great  degree  surrounded  hy  small 
dwellings,  being  in  an  humble  part  of  the  town. 
I  looked  tlirough  the  paling  at  the  monumen- 
tal stones,  to  find  that  erected  for  Mr.  S.,  and 
then  asked, a  passer-by  concerning  it.  He  told 
me  that  Mr.  Stevens*  grave  was  in  a  comer, 
and  not  marked  by  a  stone.  He  pointed  out 
the  plain,  grassy  mound. 

A  gentleman  of  Lancaster  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 


About  a  year  before  his  death  Mr.  S.  said  to 
a  fKend : 

"  Have  you  any  place  to  be  buried  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  has  kept  me  too  busy  to  live  with- 
out troubling  myself  about  being  buried." 

"  I  thought  you  bad  a  lot  somewhere." 

"  No ;  I  don*t  want  to  be  buried." 

"  Well,  if  you  were  buying  a  lot,  how  would 
you  like  Woodward  Hill  ?  " 

"For  beauty  of  location,  I  should  prefer 
Woodward  Hill  to  any  other  place  about  Lan- 
caster ;  but  when  a  man  is  dead  he  would  care 
nothing  about  that." 

"Yes;  but  some  of  his  friends  might  I 
think  I  shall  buy  a  lot  there ;  the  place  is  very 
beautiful." 

Woodward  Hill  Cemetery  slopes  down  to  the 
Conestoga,  and  looks  upon  the  undulating  land, 
scape,  the  fertile  hills  beyond.  In  this  lovely 
spot  was  laid  the  body  of  James  Buchanan. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  looked  at  the  charter,  he 
found  that  it  excluded  colored  persons  from 
being  buried  there,  as  did  the  charter  of  Lancas- 
ter Cemeteiy,  in  which  he  had  formerly  owned 
two  lots,  but  had  returned  the  deed  to  the 
trustees.  So  he  was  laid  in  Shreiner's  grave- 
yard. 

Mr.  Stevens  left  by  will  one  thousand  dollars 
to  beautify,  to  adorn  with  flowers,  the  grave  of 
his  mother. 


-•♦♦- 


MABEL. 


BY  J.  W.  EDDY. 


How  busy  Time  is  working  now ; 
He  iB  carving  aome  new  wrinkles 

On  my  l>row ; 

And  I  know 
On  me  glow  the  firosty  sprinklet 

Of  his  snow. 

Always  he  works  with  restless  might; 
Noiselessly  as  star-gems  twinkle 

In  the  bright 

Crystal  height. 
Where  no  foot-fiills  ever  tinkle 

Through  the  night. 

An  artist,  too,  beyond  compare ; 
Mabel  grew  *neath  his  caresses 
And  onr  care, 
Wondroasftir; 
Snsaet  tangled  into  tresses 
Was  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  were  of  a  sapphire  hne. 
Or  of  skies  whose  depths  are  bluest. 

And  we  knew, 

As  she  grew. 
All  her  Ufe  was  lore  the  troest 

Through  and  thrangh.  . 


Bat  why  did  Time  take  fhnn  the  skies 
AH  their  deepest  bine  and  rarest 

For  her  eyes, 

When  so  nigh 
Angels  waited  for  oar  fkirest 

One  to  die  f 

Ym  sare  it  mast  have  been  to  show 
How  from  heaven  to  earth  the  angels 

Ck>me  and  go ; 

How  Ood^B  love 
Sends  to  ns  his  sweet  evangels 

From  above. 

And  when  He  takes  them  back  again, 
*Tis  to  make  His  heaven  dearer 

For  onr  pain — 

Loss  is  gain, 
If  throigh  it  our  hearts  shall  nearer 

Heaven  attain. 

Bat  yon  mast  rest,  and  so  mast  I. 
Time  will  sing  to  us  his  cheerless 

Lallaby; 

When  we  die 
Can  we  say  to  Time  a  fearless 

Long  good-by  T 
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ONE  of  the  worst  efifects  of  a  constant  con- 
tact with  vice,  even  if  it  be  but  a  side- 
walk familiarity  or  the  more  intimate  knowledge 
bred  by  a  newspaper  acquaintance,  is  that  it 
leads  to  a  certain  matter-of-fact  toleration  of 
things  which  at  first  startled,  annoyed,  or  dis- 
gusted us. 

With  the  young,  especially,  the  transitions 
from  shuddering  horror  to  toleration,  and  fVom 
toleration  to  curiosity,  and  thence  to  a  half 
incredulity  as  to  the  utter  vileness  of  vice— 
an  incredulity  like  that  of  the  child  who  has 
been  warned  that  the  dog  will  bite  him  if  he 
keeps  poking  his  fingers  into  its  mouth,  yet 
who  never  can  quite  believe  it  until  he  actually 
gets  bitten — are  especially  rapid.  Generally, 
nothing  but  bitter  experience  is  sufficient  to 
render  people  cautious  in  matters  about  which 
their  curiosity  is  excited.  So  few  of  us  ai*e 
bom  naturally  cold-blooded,  cynical,  and  se- 
date. We  try  veiy  hard  to  believe  all  the 
homilies  that  those  who  have  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  we  have  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
to  us,  yet  a  thousand  sermons  seldom  do  as 
much  good  as  one  bitter,  bitter  bit  of  experi- 
ence! 

Still,  there  are  some  things  which  it  would 
be  better  that  very  young  people — and  very 
young  women  especially — should  hear  and  see 
and  know  as  little  of  as  is  possible, — things  in 
connection  with  which  all  of  us  should  esteem 
ourselves  fortunate  in  proportion  as  we  are 
able  to  get  through  life  with  little  seeing  or 
hearing  of  them. 

These  are  the  very  things  which  a  certain 
class  of  papers — some  of  them  professing  to  be 
respectable— others  the  avowed  mouth-pieces 
of  the  demi-numda — and  even  of  that  mande 
which  is  a  step  lower,  but  both  of  which  are 
secure  of  an  entrance  into  respectable  houses, 
either  openly  or  surreptitiously — are  continually 
keeping  before  the  eyes  of  the  young — and 
ofteoi  otherwise— ignorant  Mystery  is  so  sug- 
gestive I  Innuendo  is  so  provoking  I  It  is  so 
hard  not  to  get  to  thinking  a1)0ut  the  meaning 
of  things  that  one  does  not  understand !  But 
it  18  terrible  that  our  boys  and  girls  should 
have  their  curiosity  sharpened  upon  forbidden 
subjects  by  having  so-called  **  advertisements  " 
relating  to  such  subjects  constantly  coming 
under  their  eyes  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
spell  out  words  in  the  newspaper  which  lies 
upon  the  table  in  the  family  sitting-room,  or 


which  they  find  thrown  around, in  the  kitchen. 
For  the  papers  which  make  no  secret  of  their 
vUe  trade  in  assignations  and  seductioos  the 
laws  ought  to  have — ^and,  if  we  are  in  earnest 
in  the  matter,  surely  will  have — ^a  remedy.  Bat 
what  are  we  to  do  about  the  papers  that  call 
themselves  respectaUe^  that  do  not  creep  in  at 
the  back  area,  but  come  boldly  up  the  front 
steps  ?  papers  that  nobody  blushes  to  be  seen 
reading  in  broad  daylight,  and  yet  certain  parts 
of  whose  advertising  columns  are  converted 
into  intelligence  offices  for  loose  men  and 
women,  and  fallow  fields  wherein  the  seducer 
sets  his  infamous  trap  ? 

A  constant  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  young 
people  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  in 
this  uneven  world  are  living  vicious  and  scan- 
dalous lives  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  and 
yet  seem,  in  spite  of  all  laws  of  compeDsatioo, 
to  be  having  a  good  time  of  it,  must  inevitablj, 
in  many  cases,  be  fatal  to  a  high  moral  tone  of 
character,  if  nothing  worse.  Those  who  ue 
old  enough  to  reason  fh)m  cause  to  effect 
know  that  there  never  was  a  truer  sajing 
than  that :  **  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,'*  or  that  every  offense  against  phTsical 
and  moral  health  brings  sooner  or  later— 
but  inevitably  brings — its  own  sore  punishment 
with  it  They  know  how  the  giddy,  painted, 
butterfly-like  career  of  those  who  live  upon 
impulse  and  not  according  to  reason— whose 
days  are  days  of  sloth  and  whose  nights  are 
nights  of  license — often  culminates  in  one 
awful  hour,  when  the  wronged  soul  revolts  and 
takes  its  revenge  upon  the  body  which  has 
sought  to  stifle  it  But  how  is  a  young  girl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  who  picks  up  a  newspaper 
and  has  her  attention  caught  by  a  so-called 
matrimonial  advertisement  to  know  anything 
of  all  this  ? 

At  first  she  only  reads  "'  Personals "  and 
"  Matrimonials '*  from  piqued  curiosity— just 
to  see  what  extravagant  things  are  really 
written  and  printed ;  and  to  wonder  at  and 
try  to  guess  the  meaning  of  what  she  doesa*t 
clearly  understand. 

But  from  this  daily  reading  she  fUls  to  think- 
ing how  exciting  it  would  be  were  she  to  see  a 
"  Personal "  addressed  to  herselC  She.  begins 
to  look  greedily  at  the  descriptions  which  ap- 
pear among  the  Personals — she  has  a  sort  of 
wild  hope  that  she  shall  find  herself  also 
described  some  day  after  so  much  readbig 
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about  other  ladies. in  black  dresses  and  blue 
bonnets,  who  have  unawares  stumbled  upon 
a  "  true  lover  *'  in  walking  down  Broadway  or 
in  getting  in  or  out  of  a  stage.  She  means  no 
harm,  poor  little  fool  I— most  of  the  harm  of  this 
kind  begins  with  meaning  no  harm. 

But  one  of  the  saddest  effects  of  so  much 
improper  reading  has  been  an  insensible  dete- 
rioration of  that  true  original  modesty  which 
instinctively  feels  that  a*  masculine  gaze  too 
free  and  too  prolonged  indicates  lack  of  re- 
spect She  begins  to  court  such  looks — even 
to  answer  them,  and  to  dress  so  as  to  excite 
attention.  She  only  wan  ts  to  get  a  "  Personal," 
and  she  never  asks  herself  what  is  to  come 
after  that,  for  it  isn^t  in  the  nature  of  youth  to 
look  much  beyond  the  present  hour.  She  may 
be  the  daughter  of  a  clerg3rman  or  of  any  other 
man  of  equally  excessive  respectability — well 
brought  up  and  in  process  of  being  well-edu- 
cated ;  or  she  may  be  a  poor  girl  who  works 
for  her  daily  bread ;  it  is  all  the  same  as  far  as 
effects  go,— for  young  girlhood  has  much  the 
same  romantic  aspirations  and  unguarded  im- 
pulses all  the  world  over,  irrespective  of  class. 
The  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  with  its  revolt- 
ing details  of  seductions,  elopements,  adulteries, 
and  mysterious  love  affairs  goes  everywhere, 
and  is  really  the  most  impressive  sermon  upon 
morality  that  can  be  preached  when  we  know 
how  to  read  it  aright ;  but  this  the  very  young 
do  not  know  how  to  do ;  with  them,  the  result 
is  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  and  indifference 
on  such  subjects,— just  as  during  great  pestilen- 
ces or  wars  familarity  with  death  dulls  the 
terror  of  it  in  men^s  minds. 

The  personal  or  matrimonial  paragraph,  with 
all  its  fascination  of  m3r8tery,  is  usually — if  they 
who  run  could  read  aright — the  Dedffs  promise 
to  pay.  From  reading  and  becoming  interested 
in  such  notices  there  is  but  one  step  to  answer- 
ing. Many  a  girl  who  would  never  dare  write 
one  is  yet  bold  enough  to  answer  one.  Thou- 
sands of  girls  who  do  answer  them  have  no 
conception  of  the  vile  meanings  which  are 
hidden  beneath  the  peculiar  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  To  those  who  do  understand , 
it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  misin- 
terpret; but  the  credulity  of  youth  which  has 
never  been  in  personal  contact  with  vice  is 
simply  sublime — its  innocence  which  thinks 
no  evil  in  the  midst  of  vile  innuendoes  and 
double  meaniugs  is  infinite.  It  believes  that 
all  that  it  hears  and  sees  is  as  true  as  it  appears 
to  be  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  takes  for  granted 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  rest — especially 


that  which  it  does  not  understand.  The  ro- 
mantic girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  sits  down 
to  answer  and  bid  for  in  secret  one  of  these 
devirs  bribes,  really  believes,  in  her  heart,  that 
she  has  a  chauce  of  getting  a  rich  and  hand- 
some husband  who  will  take  her  to  Europe,  and 
in  other  ways  make  her  life  a  second  paradise 
on  earth ;  for  plenty  of  fine  dressing,  opera, 
balls,  Saratoga,  Europe,  and  her  own  way,  are 
paradise  to  the  mind  of  the  modem  American 
girl,— and  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  see  all  these 
fine  things  ready  to  fall  into  one's  lap  for  the 
asking,  and  not  hold  out  one*s  apron  to  catch 
them! 

And  the  men  who  write  these  advertisements 
know  this.  One  in  a  thousand  of  them  may 
be  sincere— that  is  as  much  as  saying  that  he 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  lunatic.  But  the  other  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  not  sincere ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are 
knaves. 

Sometimes  girls  answer  them  "just  to  see 
what  will  come  of  it "  or  "just  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  letter."  That  letter  either  makes  an 
appointment  or  solicits  one.  We  should  be 
frightened  if  we  could  know  how  few  girls 
who  have  gone  thus  far  are  able  to  draw 
back. 

And  what  is  the  fate  of  a  young  and  un- 
knowing girl  who  walks  alone  and  unadvised 
into  the  meshes  of  a  secret  acquaintance  with 
a  clever  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  is  her 
elder  in  age  and  in  all  sorts  of  experience? 
Usually,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her, 
and  her  feet  go  down  into  that  house  whose 
foundations  are  built  above  the  chambers  of 
death !  It  is  useless  to  ask  men  who  are  base 
enough  to  conceive  these  things  to  refrain  from 
publishing  them.  But  the  men  who  are  their 
accomplices — those  who  aid  and  abet  them  by 
printing  these  infamous  blotches  which  a  too 
careless  public  opinion  allows  to  disfigure  the 
newspaper  literature  of  our  country — ^generally 
profess  to  be  responsible  members  of  society. 
They  call  themselves  honorable  men — they 
often  boast  of  their  personal  morality — they 
have  respectable  wives  and  innocent  daugh- 
ters— these  amiable  modem  Pilates  who  do 
this  dirty  work  for  the  filthy  minds  that  have 
conceived  it,  and  then  figuratively  call  for  water 
and  wash  their  hands  of  all  the  evil  consequen- 
ces that  are  inevitably  to  ensue  t 

But  no,  genUeTnenf  you  can  not  do  that! 
These  consequences  lie  at  your  doors  as  much 
as  they  do  at  that  of  the  seducer  and  the  liber- 
tine whose  money  has  bought  you.    Wash  your 
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hands  as  you  will,  they  are  so  filthy  that  every 
clean-souled  man  ought  to  hesitate  about  touch- 
ing them.  If  the  dram-seller  is  in  complicity 
with  the  dram-drinker,  then  you  have  as  much 
again  to  answer  for ;  whenever  by  the  reading 
of  these  unclean  things,  which  can  not  come 
into  existence  but  through  you,  some  young 
girl  is  corrupted  and  ruined,  you  are  just  as 
responsible  for  throwing  this  harm  in  the  way 
of  the  young  and  the  unlsnowing  as  if  yon 
went  out  into  the  streets  and  pimped  for 
houses  of  assignation;  and  your  calling  is 
equally  as  infamous — the  only  difference  is. 


that  yoQ  make  yourselves  the  go-betweeni  of 
every  man  who  offers  you  from  a  dollar  to  ten 
dollars  for  that  seryice.  Ton  sen  yonrBeWes 
cheap  I 

It  is  in  vain  for  parents  to  warn  and  for 
friends  to  preach — ^for  the  good  to  deplore  and 
the  ignorant  to  wonder  at  the  increasing  dete- 
rioration of  our  national  morals  while  yon  per- 
sist in  doing  these  things — in  keeping  open 
these  vile  sink-holes  of  all  corruption  throogh 
which  so  many  thousands  of  the  yonng  of  both 
sexes  in  our  midst  disappear  fh)in  happlnev 
and  respectability  year  after  year  I 
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FROM  the  treasury  we  went  to  the  sacrifice 
ground,  a  place  of  about  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent, the  spot  whereon  the  king  holds  the  yearly 
customs  and  slaughters  a  few  hundred  of  his 
slaves,  prisoners,  and  subjects.  The  customs, 
as  they  are  called,  occur  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer ;  the  principal  one,  8ee-que-ah-hee,  or 
the  watering  of  tlie  kings'  graves,  in  which  all 
the  people  go  in  procession  to  the  royal  ceme- 
tery to  perform  that  ceremony,  comes  off  in 
April,  and  at  its  celebration  three  hundred  vic- 
tims are  slaughtered.  The  next  in  importance, 
£h-que-noo-ah-toh,  i&  the  throwing  of  the  pres- 
ents. At  this  f&te  the  army,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  principal  men  are  gathered  in  the  sacrifice 
ground  with  the  king  and  his  ministers,  on  a 
raised  platform,  from  which  they  fling  to  the 
people  below,  strips  of  cloths,  strings  of  cow- 
ries, fruits,  or  anything  else  they  have  to  spare, 
which  are  scrabbled  and  fought  for,  after  which 
about  two  hundred  prisoners  and  slaves  are 
lashed  in  a  sitting  position,  in  tray-shaped 
baskets,  and  thrown  out  to  the  crowd,  who 
slaughter  them,  tearing  the  bodies  limb  from 
limb,  and  giving  way  to  the  most  frightful 
bloodthirstiness.  Another  of  these  customs  is 
the  display  of  the  king's  wealth,  or  the  f%te  of 
£h-bah-tong-eh-beh,  at  which  there  is  less 
slaughtering  and  more  eating  and  drinking. 
After  this  comes  the  f&tes  of  **  The  Feast  of  the 
Troubadors,"  **  The  Feast  of  tlie  Spirits  of  the 
Dead,"  and  several  minor  ones,  at  all  of  which 
a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice  takes  place,  ac- 
compauied  with  scenes  of  the  most  sickening 
horror. 

From  my  host — Ah-dah-ree-see — I  learned 
much.    He  was  a  man  not  only  of  great  wealth, 


but  of  liigh  education,  writing  and  speaking 
perfectly  seven  languages,  four  of  which  were 
African.  His  Arabic  was  pure  and  beautiful, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  in  his  own  writing, 
presented  me,  would  rival  the  ancient  missals 
in  beauty.  This  gift  of  languages  is  com- 
mon, it  being  nothing  out  of  the  way  to  find 
a  native  Dahomien  speaking  and  writing 
from  five  to  ten.  Ah-dah-ree-see  was  willing 
to  gossip  on  any  subject  save  that  of  the  king, 
and  only  shook  his  head  mysteriously  to  all 
questions  put  to  him  on  that  point  From  him 
we  learned  that  no  one  grew  rich  but  by  per 
mission  of  the  king,  and  that  his  wealth  was 
always  at  his  nugesty's  disposal  A  rich  man 
has  the  same  privilege  as  an  aJUackt  of  the 
court,  and  upon  his  death  is  entitled  to  have  a 
boy  and  a  girl  slaughtered  upon  his  gniTe. 
He  gave  glowing  descriptions  of  the  warlike 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  of  their  conquests  of 
the  Egas,  the  Anagros,  the  Ardoabs,  and  the 
Abe-ku-e-tahus,  and  especially  he  dwelt  apoa 
their  fight  with  the  Attahpana,  at  which  he 
personally  assisted  with  seven  hundred  slaves. 
These  slaves  compose  the  minority  of  the  male 
part  of  the  army,  and  are  owned  by  the  king  and 
the  principal  men.  When  they  are  led  to  war 
they  must  fight ;  if  they  do  not»  their  late  is  eren 
worse  as  prisoners  with  the  qonqnering  tribe 
where  they  rarely  escape  sacrifice,  or  at  least  be 
ing  sold  to  the  slave  dealers.  Should  they  figh . 
and  take  prisoners  or  spoil,  it  bekmgt  t** 
their  masters,  after  payhig  the  Ung^s  tax.  1  • 
is  from  these  prisoners  of  war,  and  such  as  Uieai' 
his  majesty's  displeasure,  that  the  slave  gang  ( 
are  composed,  which  are  constantly  driven  t  > 
the  coast  Thevaloe  of  an  able-bodied  priMHter 
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at  the  city  of  Abomej  is  about  sixteen  dollars, 
but  when  once  he  \&  upon  the  coast  his  price 
goes  up  to  forty  dollars.  From  this  trade  is 
the  revenue  of  the  king  derived,  for  though 
merchants  and  brokers  of  his  own  and  the 
neighboring  states  penetrate  to  the  city  some- 
times for  trade,  he  derives  little  profit  from 
kgithnate  commerce. 

My  host  also  gave  me  lessons  in  the  Daho- 
mien  language,  of  which  I  shall  inflict  no  more 
than  to  show  its  voluminousness.  The  word 
"jug"  is  simply  expressed  by  saying,  **  see-noo- 
noo-ee-a-voo-long."  The  "  moon"  is  "  hah-ee- 
hing-flah-doo-wee."  I^hould  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment a  Dahomien  belle  by  telling  her  that  she 
is  "  pretty,"  I  have  only  to  say  *'ee-nin-dagbeh- 
dagbeh." 

At  last  the  day  came  that  had  been  set  for 
the  review,  and  all  Abomey  donning  its  holy- 
day  attire,  hastened  to  the  great  square  of  the 
palace  of  Dange-la-cordah.  When  we  arrived 
the  king  was  already  seated  in  state,  with  the 
royal  cup-bearer  on  one  side  and  the  holder  of 
the  royal  spittoon  on  the  other.  Behind  him 
stood  the  master  of  the  wardrobe  holding  the 
king'«  hat,  while  within  reach  was  the  digni- 
tary who  had  charge  of  his  majesty's  war-club. 
There  was  a  curtained  inclosure  on  his  right 
hand,  containing  his  wives,  of  which,  by  way 
of  warning  as  we  entered,  the  heralds  were 
diouting  forth  the  most  terrible  denunciations 
on  any  one  who  should  even  dare  to  gaze  upon 
their  beauty. 

Our  arrival  was  hailed  with  grunts  of  satis- 
faction  and  firing  of  muskets ;  a-  Dahomien 
most  fire  a  musket  for  everything,  and  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  coming  off  unhurt  when  the 
mosket  bursts,  which  the  Dahomien  muskets 
have  a  way  of  doing.  We  advanced  to  his 
majesty,  who  stood  up  to  receive  us,  a  conde- 
Boension  which  was  hailed  with  a  shower  of 
grants.  The  royal  cup  was  handed  us,  the 
horns  blew,  and  the  drums  beat,  and  more 
muskets  were  fired.  The  king  then  took  the 
cup,  and  two  attendants  stepped  forward  with 
a  cloth,  which  they  held  before  his  msjesty 
while  drinking,  to  shut  away  the  view  of  the 
crowd ;  the  vulgar  must  not  see  the  king  eat  or 
drink. 

In  the  echo  of  the  horns  and  drums  the 
music  of  the  advancing  troops  was  heard,  and 
the  army  of  Dahomey  commenced  filing  past 
Pirst  came  the  amazon  soldiers,  a  body  of  five 
thousand  women,  the  guard  of  the  king  and  the 
QBurpers  of  all  the  military  honors.  They  are 
dlrided  into  regiments  designated  by  a  mark 
on  their  cap-fronts,  as  the  crocodile,  the  ser- 


pent, the  lion,  the  hawk,  etc.,  and  are  ofiicered 
by  their  own  sex.  These  women  are  the  wives 
of  old  soldiers  or  the  principal  men  of  the  king- 
dom, and  are  strictly  watched,  death  being  the 
instant  penalty  for  lack  of  chastity.  They  are 
served  by  eunuchs,  who  are  rewarded  for  bearing' 
the  news  of  frailty,  if  they  prove  the  chaige.  In 
time  of  war  these  women  receive  from  the  king 
one  dollar  each  for  all  the  prisoners  they  take, 
and  are  allowed  to  retain  a  certain  share  of 
their  spoil.  Their  dress  is  a  close-fitting  tunic 
reaching  to  the  knees,  a  belt  in  which  is  se- 
cured a  long  dagger,  a  pipe,  and  a  box  contaiur 
ing  powder  and  ball  They  carried  muskets 
much  resembling  the  old  style  of  duelling 
guns,  and  quite  as  ineffective  for  war  purposes. 
They  had  a  proud  step,  and  their  movements 
were  well  performed.  They  have  privileges 
which  are  accorded  to  none  others,  one  of 
which  is  smoking  in  the  king's  presence. 
When*  one  of  these  damsels  takes  a  fancy  to  a 
certain  man  for  a  husband,  her  first  step  is  to 
ask  the  king's  permission.  This  granted,  she 
dispatches  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  and  ancient 
amazon  a  glass  of  rum  to  the  gentleman ;  this 
he  drinks  at  once,  the  ceremony  is  over,  and 
the  pair  are  wedded. 

Next  came  the  male  troops,  seven  thousand 
carbineers,  each  battalion  designated  by  some 
change  in  uniform,  or  by  banners.  These  are 
mostly  slaves,  and  seemed  nobodies  in  com- 
parison with  the  females. 

After  the  review  the  king's  ballet  corps, 
composed  of  about  thirty  women,  made  their 
appearance,  clad  only  in  one  loose  cotton  gown. 
Their  motions  at  first  were  slow,  but  they  soon 
warmed  to  the  task.  Reckless  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  natural  charms,  they  drew  their 
scanty  robes  into  every  conceivable  twist, 
shouting  and  singing  wildly.  They  came  to- 
gether in  a  tangled  mass,  heads  where  heels 
should  be,  and  heels  nowhere,  and  then  at  a 
signal  from  their  leader  cast  their  robes  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  stood  as  nature  made 
them.  Next  came  a  daace  of  men  with  heads 
half  shaved,  but  after  the  performance  of  the 
king's  ballet  corps,  all  else  waa  leather  and 
prunella. 

During  these  dances  there  wandered  from 
point  to  point  a  fellow  curiously  clad  and 
paint«d,  who  spoke  in  a  loud  voice  to  whom 
be  pleased,  even  to  the  king  himself,  and 
whenever  he  spoke  the  crowd  laughed  heartily. 
This  was  the  king's  jester  and  executioner, 
two  offices  of  great  honor  and  profit  Another 
anomalous  painted  and  tattooed  individual, 
who  seemed  to  have  everything  his  own  way, 
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and  held  a  poet  of  honor  near  the  king,  was 
the  royal  fetish  man,  a  prophet  No  expedi- 
tion or  undertaking,  Ah-dah-ree-see  gravely 
informed  me,  could  be  successful  without  the 
indorsement  of  this  gentleman. 

After  the  dances  came  music  from  the  band, 
not  exactly  Bellini  or  Verdi,  and  then  the  ban- 
quet, which  we  did  not  share  with  the  king,  his 
majesty  retiring  behind  the  screen  to  lunch 
with  his  harem.  When  the  eating  was  over, 
the  performances  of  the  day  concluded  with 
speech-making  by  the  officers- of  the  amazons, 
the  strength  of  which  consisted  in  praises  of 
the  king,  and  hopes  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  for  war,  each  gentle  maiden  reciting  with 
the  most  emphatic  gestures  how  she  would 
give  it  to  the  enemy,  if  the  king  would  only  be 
kind  enough  to  give  her  a  chance.  They  were 
evidently  **  spilin  for  a  fight" 

The  day  after  the  review  we  started  upon  an 
exploration  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  It 
was  my  desire  to  see  the  manufactures,  the 
royal  weaving  places,  the  potteries,  and  dye- 
houses,  but  I  found  this  impossible,  these  estab- 
lishments being  sacred ;  no  foot  enters  the  por- 
tiils  but  the  wives  of  the  king.  The  slaves  who 
work  in  there  are  never  suffered  to  come  out, 
and  the  profits  are  royal  property.  We  accord- 
ingly started  for  the  country,  and  were  soon 
passing  through  a  tract  of  most  beautiAil  culti- 
vation. Groves  of  f^uit,  and  the  great  Afhcan 
staple,  the  cocoanut  palm,  being  abundant, 
while  in  the  fhr  distance  loomed  up  the  Dab-a- 
dab  hills^lorions  through  the  sultry  atmosphere. 
The  people  of  the  country  not  being  restrained, 
we  soon  had  a  retinue  of  some  hundreds,  wm 
wardrobe,  mns  modesty,  running  after  us.  It 
will  not  be  so  great  a  slander  upon  some  of 
our  small  farmers  to  say  that  they  ^t%  not  so 
far  advanced  upon  the  Dahomien  school. 
Their  Implements  are  self-invented  and  rude, 
and  yet  they  do  the  work,  while  their  bams 
and  storehouses  often  show  great  ingenuity  and 
thrift  The  cattle  were  good  though  small,  and 
everything  had  a  loo]A>f  spontaneous  growth, 
without  labor.  Among  the  sight-seeing  of  this 
day  we  visited  the  palace  of  A-grim-go-meh,  the 
country  house  of  the  king,  an  extensive  buUd* 
ing  some  miles  out  fh>m  the  city,  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  pabice,  skulls  ui- 
eluded. 

That  night,  over  our  usual  rum-and-water,  I 
announced  to  my  host  that  I  had  partially 
made  up  my  mind  to  renounce  my  allegiance 
to  Tankee-land,  and  get  out  my  naturalization 
papers  in  Dahomey.  The  old  fellow,  consider- 
ing it  gravely  for  a  few  moments,  assured  me, 


in  real  earnestness,  that  he  did  not  believe  I 
could  do  better,  that  I  stood  on  the  right  side 
of  the  king ;  of  this  he  was  assured ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  court  gossip ;  and  if  I  chose  to  stay, 
there  would  be  facilities  both  in  a  business  and 
a  matrimonial  way  that  would  make  a  man  of 
me  and  delight  him. 

This  was  our  style  of  life  in  the  city  of  Abo- 
mey  for  several  weeks,  until  a  message  arrived 
firom  the  coast  that  made  it  necessary  I  should 
instantly  leave,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  de- 
manded my  passport  and  transportation  by  the 
shortest  route,  which  was  directly  south  to  the 
port  of  Whydah.  This  was  soon  arranged^ 
and  I  had  my  parting  audience  with  the  king, 
receiving  in  return  for  my  presents,  some  beau- 
tifhl  articles  of  potteiy  and  mats,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  four  sticks  to  see  me  safe  through. 
The  restriction  was  removed  from  the  dtiseoSy 
and  I  set  out  amid  the  farewell  demanstratioBB 
of  thousands,  to  whom  I  distributed  ten  beads 
of  cowries — ten  dollars — as  a  princely  scat- 
tering. 

I  made  my  arrangements  to  travel  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  the  day,  on  account  of 
the  exces^ve  heat  After  leaving  Kameah,  the 
name  of  the  village  by  the  summer  residence* 
of  the  king,  we  entered  upon  the  very  garden 
of  Dahomey,  a  land  teeming  with  agricultural 
beauty  and  wild  luxuriance.  After  paastng 
through  the  towns  of  Domea,  Doonoo,  and 
Whyboo,  we  entered  upon  tiie  land  of  the 
Ardrahs,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Daho- 
mey by  conquest  Through  all  the  route  every 
attention  was  paid  to  the  sticks  that  aooom- 
panied  us.  Whatever  we  wanted  was  forth- 
coming, and  no  demand  made  for  payment^ 
though  a  present  was  eagerly  taken.  The 
roads  were  good,  and  every  few  miles  we  were 
stopped  by  gates,  through  which  we  could  not 
pass  without  paying  toll ;  this  being  the  only 
thing  in  the  way  of  "  king's  taxes,*'  our  aticka 
were  powerless  to  pass  through  dead-head. 
The  general  appearance  of  everything  was  the 
same  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dty ;  the 
only  things  which  struck  us  with  a  newness 
was  the  fact  that  every  cock  on  our  route  was 
muzzled,  wearing  a  species  of  net-work  over 
his  head.  The  explanation  was  that  eveiy 
cock  that  crowed  was  by  an  ancient  law  for- 
feited to  the  king,  therefore  the  muzzle.  The 
next  odd  matter  of  our  Journey  was  an  insight 
hito  an  institution  called  the  '*  King's  Court'* 
A  difficulty  having  occurred  between  two 
women  at  a  village  below  Doonoo,  the  quarrel 
was  embraced  by  the  men,  and  tat  a  whfle 
bade  fiiir  to  be  a  rumpus  of  the  firat  water. 
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In  the  midflt  of  the  Jangle  an  old  man  rushed 
m,  a  respectable  citizen  with  a  heavy  bank  ac- 
count and  unimpeachable  business  reputation, 
though  holding  no  office,  bent  his  head  to  the 
ground,  muttered  some  words,  rapped  three 
times  with  his  cane,  and  instantly  the  whole 
crowd  sat  down,  and  were  silent  The  affair 
was  then  entered  into  with  all  decorum,  the 
evidence  taken,  weighed,  and  the  judgment 
given,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  This 
was  the  **  King's  Court,"  and  can  be  convened 
hy  any  one  whose  age  or  responsibility  war- 
rants Uie  authority. 

We  were  now  passing  through  a  grand  coun- 
try where  not  a  sign  of  stone  was  to  be  seen. 


The  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  was  the 
insects.  Numberless  were  the  battles  with 
bug?,  centipedes,  millipedes,  scorpions,  taran* 
tuhis,  roaches  of  enormous  size,  and  ants  of 
every  color. 

At. the  end  of  the  sixth  day  we  reached 
Whydah,  the  only  real  slave  port  on  the  coast. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing of  the  human  traffic  on  the  coast,  but  to 
this  I  have  two  objections :  one,  that  everything 
has  been  said  of  it  that  could  be ;  and  the  other, 
that  I  did  not  set  out  with  any  such  promise. 
I  can  only  say  that  no  state  of  slavery  can  be 
conceived  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  negro 
in  his  native  land. 
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AT  the  birth  of  the  Japanese  there  is  little 
or  no  church  ceremony  gone  through 
with,  beyond  the  presentation  of  the  child  at  the 
temple.  But  the  government  demands  that  the 
child  be  brought  to  the  mayor  or  prefect  of  the 
'  town  or  district  in  which  it  is  bom,  when  a 
record  is  made  on  the  books,  of  its  parents' 
names  and  date  of  its  birth.  The  child  is  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate,  giving  in  it  the  name, 
county,  and  date  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  or  girl, 
as  it  may  be,  on  which  is  a  signature  of  the 
officials  of  the  district  This  birth-certificate  is 
at  all  times  carried  on  the  person  of  its  owner 
in  a  girdle  that  goes  round  the  body,  and  is 
regarded  as  sacred  by  him ;  it  is  surrendered  to 
the  authorities  only  on  the  death  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  belonged,  and  is  then  destroyed. 
This  is  a  most  important  law  with  them ;  it  is 
also  a  great  help  to  the  police,  where  their  espi- 
onage is  so  strict  that  they  know  your  very 
thoughts  at  times— at  least,  persons  would  think 
80  who  have  come  under  their  guard.  A  person 
fleehig  ftoxxi  Justice  here  has  very  little  chance 
to  escape,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into 
districts,  these  into  precincts,  over  which  there 
is  an  official  who  knows  every  person  in  his 
district ;  and  strangers  passing  in  and  out  of  his 
gate  which  he  has  to  guard,  must  have  a  pass 
from  the  mayor  of  his  district;  and  if  not 
provided  with  one,  he  is  subject  to  a  strict 
examination ;  he  has  also  to  produce  his  birth- 
certificate,  wherein  his  true  name  is  given. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  deceit  with  him; 
and  if  a  person's  name  is  given  out  as  being 
wanted,  he  does  not  get  far  without  being 
Arrested.    In  a  great  many  cases  umocent  par- 


ties have  suffered  imprisonment,  as  the  officials 
were  in  doubt  as  to  their  real  character;  for 
a  person  once  convicted  there  of  a  crime  is 
always  afterward  watched,  and  if  caught  the 
second  time  is  made  a  head  shorter.  These 
strict  rules  being  enforced  have  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  on  the  pilfering  propensities  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  natives.  A  family 
or  single  persons  can  not  move  from  one  place 
to  another  without  being  provided  with  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  their  good  or  bad  character,  which 
is  delivered  to  the  officials  of  the  village  in 
which  they  intend  to  live,  where  it  is  all  re- 
corded and  kept 

Often  while  traveling  in  the  country  I  have 
been  questioned  as  to  whither  I  waa  going,  my 
business,  how  long  I  was  going  to  stay — in  fact, 
they  are  regular  Yankees  in  regard  to  asking 
questions ;  but  they  do  it  in  so  pleasant  a  man- 
ner that  I  could  not  get  affronted.  All  along 
the  road  the  children  greet  you  with  a  "  good- 
morning"  {f>kio\  and  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" {doco  mora  mora.) 

I  will  mention  here  a  case  that  came  up  dur- 
ing my  residence  among  these  people.  One  of 
the  largest  American  houses  had  lost  100  boos, 
equal  to  $88} ;  these  were  in  packages  wrapped 
in  paper,  these  were  in  a  vault  under  ground, 
but  having  become  damp  were  taken  out  by 
the  Chinese  compradore  to  dry ;  he  was  assisted 
by  some  of  the  Japanese  servants,  and  when  on 
replacing  them  one  package  was  short,  search 
was  made  for  it,  but  it  could  not  be  found ;  so 
that  in  a  few  days  it  was  forgotten  and  charged 
to  "profit  and  loss."  About  a  month  after- 
ward the  prefect  of  police  called  on  the  mer- 
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chant  and  informed  him  that  one  of  his  serv- 
ants was  spending  much  more  money  than  his 
salary  would  afford.  The  merchant  recollected 
this  loss  and  informed  the  prefect  of  it,  who  im- 
mediately arrested  the  servant,  who  confessed 
tL<xt  he  was  the  robber,  and  restored  the  greater 
portion  of  it  The  thief  was  punished  by  im- 
prisonment and  whipping  with  the  bamboo, 
which  cut  at  every  stroke ;  the  servant  was  lib- 
erated after  his  term  expired,  came  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  merchant  for  his  offence,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  back,  which  he  was ;  he  has 
since  been  a  good  and  honest  fellow.  Such 
is  the  fear  of  prison  and  whipping,  that  the  na- 
tives say  they  would  rather  die  than  have  them 
inflicted  the  second  time. 

I  will  here  give  an  idea  of  a  few  laws  as  they 
were  interpreted  to  me:  A  person  guilty  of 
stealing  40  rios,  equal  to  $53^,  is  punished  by 
death ,  which  is  by  beheading.  Arson  is  punished 
by  the  burner  being  himself  burned.  A  woman 
is  never  beheaded,  but  is  transfixed ;  that  is,  a 
spear  is  forced  through  the  hollow  part  of  the 
neck,  directly  over  the  shoulder-joint,  going 
through  all  the  vitals  and  appearing  near  the 
hips;  two  of  these  spears  are  used,  crossing 
each  other.  The  minor  offenses  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

I  will  give  a  description  here  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  behead  offenders.  The  person 
to  be  executed  is  led  to  a  hole  in  the  ground 
the  size  of  a  grave,  where  he  is  stripped  to 
the  waist ;  he  is  then  placed  on  his  knees  in  a 
stoophig  position,  his  head  inclined  forward, 
when  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword  his  head  is 
cut  off.  The  body  is  immediately  put  in  the  hole 
dug  for  its  reception ;  the  head  is  put  in  a  bag 
and  taken  to  the  town  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  where  it  is  exposed  on  the  principal 
bridge  leading  to  the  city ;  and  under  the  head 
is  a  handbill  with  the  person^s  name,  his  birth- 
place, parents'  names,  and  in  fact  everything 
concerning  him  since  birth;  under  all  is  the 
ominous  word  obeni  (beware),  which  means  a 
great  deal  there. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Japanese  are  a  very 
honorable  race  of  people.  Till  foreigners  came 
there  locks  were  unknown ;  but  they  are  now 
learning  the  use  of  them — in  fact,  they  are  be- 
coming civilized,  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word. 

No  doubt  that  a  few  alterations  might  be 
mad^  that  would  benefit  both  ruler  and  ruled ; 
but  even  now  they  are  in  a  great  deal  better 
state  than  they  will  be  fifty  years  hence,  if 
foreigners  continue  to  make  the  inroads  on 


their  long-established  cufitoms  that  th^  have 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

One  custom  has  been  broken  down  whiclihaa 
had  a  very  good  effect,  and  has  made  the  lower 
and  non-ofiicial  portion  of  the  people  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  foreigners.  In  old-fashioned 
times,  when  princes  of  royal  blood  were  trav- 
eling along  the  road  and  came  to  the  outskirts 
of  a  town  or  village,  they  would  send  their  men 
forward  with  word  that  all  houses  should  be 
closed  on  their  approach  and  all  streets  carefblly 
cleaned.  Often  princes  would  be  passing  all 
day ;  but  as  long  as  they  were,  the  people  had 
to  stay  in  closed  houses ;  their  business  was 
neglected,  and  very  often  their  stock  in  trade 
ruined,  or  appropriated  by  the  retainers  of  these 
Oriental  snobs.  They  have,  when  traveling, 
frequently  quartered  their  retainers,  800  of 
whom  I  have  seen  with  a  prince  at  one  time, 
on  the  inhabitants,  paying  them  or  not  as  they 
chose  to,  very  often  giving  I^  0.  Ws  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  were  never  honored.  The  foreign- 
ers have  broken  this  up  a  great  deal  by  meet- 
ing these  lords,  and  in  many  cases  have  taken 
part  of  the  road,  which  was  for  a  long  time  a 
point. of  honor  with  them;  that  is.  to  have  the 
whole  highway  to  themselves,  allowing  no  per- 
son on  it  while  they  were  there.  This  is  so 
no  more ;  the  foreign  **  beasts,**  as  we  are  called, 
have  broken  their  pride ;  we  have  also  taught 
them,  instead  of  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
ground  as  a  mark  of  respect,  touching  the  hat 
is  all  that  is  sufficient  This  was  long  a  sore 
point  with  the  officials,  but  it  is  now  wearing 
off.  Princes  now  go  along  the  roads  the  same  as 
beggars ;  they  can  have  their  retinue  with  them 
if  it  pleases  them ;  but  all  are  now  equal  in  that 
respect  We  have  made  these  changes;  but 
have  they  been  beneficial  to  the  people?  The 
princes  do  not  like  to  have  their  ix>wer  slip 
fh)m  their  hands  so  easily  as  that  What  they 
lose  in  respect  or  attention  they  grind  from  the 
people  in  shape  of  money.  Another  custom 
has  been  partially  done  away  with,—  the  shav- 
ing of  the  crown  of  the  head.  This  is  con- 
tinued ;  but  an  order  emanating  firom  the  late 
Tycoon,  who  was  favorable  to  foreign  innova- 
tions, permits  all  the  Japanese  who  chose  to, 
to  wear  all  their  hair.  Only  a  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  But  a  great  many 
more  would  do  so,  but  they  fear  the  ridicule  of 
their  companions. 

As  a  progressive  people,  they  certainly  take 
more  kindly  and  quicker  to  foreign  changes 
than  any  other  Oriental  nation.  It  is  now 
hardly  ten  years  since  the  country  became  hsb 
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itable  for  foreignere ;  but  now  the  general  gov- 
eminent  has  a  navy  of  thirty  yefisels,  besides 
the  men-of  war  that  are  owned  by  princes  for 
imvate  paiposes.  They  haye  at  a  place  called 
"  To-costz-ka "  a  nayy-yard,  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States,  with  docks  for  the  largest- 
siied  men-of-war,  and  machinery  in  it  capable 
of  manufiictaring  engines,  gnns,  and  all  im- 
plements of  any  pattern.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  our  distingnished  nayal  officers,  they  haye 
more  machinery,  all  of  the  latest  pattern  and 
hiTention,  than  they  can  get  ready  to  work  in 
the  next  three  years,  although  they  employed 
about  5,000  men  in  the  yard. 

Their  army  is  clothed  with  foreign  cloths, 
m  European  style,  and  armed  with  American 
gans,  rifles,  and  carbines.  They  haye  pur- 
chased arms  of  eyery  nuike  and  nation ;  but  at 
the  present  time  their  greatest  desire  is  Spen- 
oei^B  carbine;  these  haye  been  sold  in  great 
quantities.  Still,  with^all  their  progression  and 
improvements,  they  are  not  the  least  more  hap- 
py with  them  than  they  were  without  theuL 
We  haye  increased  their  wants,  and  in  making 
more  of  these  they  become  more  enyious ;  con- 
sequently the  princes,  then,  who  haye  those 
ideas,  will  soon  begin  to  think  about  increasing 
the  area  of  their  estates,  saying, "  It  takes  more 
money  to  support  us  now  than  it  did  before 
the  foreigners  came  here.  We  have  plenty  of 
arau  and  ammunition ;  why  not  try  our  neigh- 
bors' mettle,  and  seize  their  lands  if  they  be  the 
weaker  party  ?  " 

Heretofore  these  people  were  as  contented  as 
oould  be ;  but  with  our  boasted  civilization  we 
have  gone  among  them  and  sowu  the  seeds  of 
discord— the  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  a  long  and 
bloody  internal  war. 

In  China  they  have  had  the  fhll  benefit  of 
civilization,  and  are  now  canying  on  wars  which 
commenced  with  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into 
their  country,  and  will  only  end  when  the  long- 
haired race  are  extinct 

We  have  government  contracts  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  place.  One  of  our  representatives 
to  that  country  was  fiimished  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which  to  buy  two  or 
three  vessels  of  war.  Since  they  parted  with 
their  money  they  haye  received  only  one  ship, 
which  has  nearly  sunk  two  or  three  times ;  the 
balauce  of  the  money  has  been  refunded  by 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Japanese 
concluding  not  to  take  any  more  condemned 
fehips  at  our  own  price  and  then  to  get  fearfhlly 
overcharged.  The  French  and  Dutch  represent- 
^ves  are  also  furnishing  the  government  with 
clothing  machinery.    The  naval  officers  were 


under  the  tuition  of  the  French.  The  English 
have  until  recently  had  control  of  the  army ;  at 
present  some  enterprising  Yankee  has  charge 
of  it  It  is  to  be  hoped,  fbr  the  character  of 
our  nation,  that  he  will  have  much  more  suc- 
cess than  his  predecessors  had.  I  witnessed 
the  drilling  of  a  company  of  men  who  were 
under  instruction  three  months;  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  very  creditable  to  their  instructor ; 
although  on  our  national  day,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  our  men-of-war,  I  saw  a  light  field- 
baltery  served  as  well  as  it  could  have  been 
by  foreigners. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1868,  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Hiogo,  I  was  a  witness  to  a  strange  scene,  and 
also  of  the  power  the  priests  hold  over  the 
poorer  and  least  enlightened  of  these  people. 
Their  story  ran  in  this  wise :  that  about  the 
period  of  every  sixty-six  years,  the  gods,  to 
give  evidence  that  they  are  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  the  faithful,  cause  a  shower  of  gold 
and  silver  money  to  fall  only  on  the  houses  of 
those  who  have  been  strictly  attendant  at  the 
temples.  This  sudden  and  mysterious  visita- 
tion of  the  nee^ul  naturally  astonishes  these 
people,  as  it  would,  no  doubt,  us;  but  these 
simple-hearted  people  have  so  much  faith  in 
the  priests'  teaching  that  they  do  not  think 
long  enough  to  have  a  doubt  about  it,  but 
accept  it  as  the  truth — ^because,  do  not  the 
agents  of  the  priests  exhibit  the  money  that 
was  poured  down  ?  This  was  the  cause ;  the 
effect  was  to  make  the  men  assume  the  garb 
worn  by  women,  and  the  women  the  clothes 
worn  by  men ;  —  also  the  drinking  of  a  great 
quantity  of  saki.  During  ten  days  this  orgie 
is  kept  up,  the  people  visiting  the  temples  night 
and  day,  and  making  themselves  hideous  with 
the  noise  they  make,  singing  their  hymn  of 
rejoicing.  For  the  benefit  of  your  musically- 
inclined  readers  I  will  give  you  the  words : 

**  S-Jcoha-ni-exa~ 
B-Jcobn-ni-e-ca— 
IrJoobn  ni  ca^ 
B-Jcoba  d1  ca— 
B-Jcoha-ni-e<^." 

The  translation  of  which  is:  *' Isn't  it  Jolly  t 
isn't  it  Jolly  ?  "  The  air  to  it  must  be  heard  to 
be  appreciated ;  and  when  a  crowd  of  five  or 
six  hundred  are  singing,  each  and  every  one 
in  his  own  key,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  anything 
but  pleasing  to  sensitive  ears. 

New  Tear's  (Sbugnatz)  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 
festivals  here.  It  is  a  period  of  great  rejoicing, 
and  continues  for  two  weeks,  during  which  the 
theatrical  companies,  conjurers,  of  which  they 
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have  plenty,  and  in  fact  all  parties  who  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  are  all 
busy,  and  keep  their  places  of  amusement  going 
night  and  day.  The  houses  of  all  the  natives, 
rich  and  poor,  are  thrown  open  most  of  this 
time,  business  being  at  a  stand-still.  Eatables 
and  drink  are  free  to  all,  when  saki  (native 
liquor)  and  rice  in  various  forms  are  consumed 
in  large  quantities.  The  buildings  where  the 
theatrical  entertainments  are  given  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public;  street  performances  are 
H^ven ;  every  man's  purse  is  his  neighbor's,  and 
all  are  happy  together.  Merchants  and  labor- 
ers are  arm-in-arm  in  the  street  who  probably 
never  before  saw  each  other ;  but  such  is  the 
spirit  in  which  these  people  enter  into  this  fes- 
tival, that  all  rank  and  caste  are  thrown  aside 
Ibr  the  time.  The  houses  in  the  principal  street 
are  gaudily  decorated  with  banners  pendant 
and  lanterns,  which  at  night  have  a  very  beau- 
tifhl  effect.  The  houses  are  dressed  with  the 
native  flower,  the  camellia  japonica,  which  in 
this  country  is  attainable  for  a  mere  nothing. 
In  America  they  would  cost  a  small  fortune. 
One  thing  in  particular  called  my  attention; 
it  was  an  immense  effigy  of  the  Evil  One, 
built  on  an  immense  frame,  weighing,  from 
appearance,  nearly  half  a  ton.  This  is  car- 
ried by  a  score  or  two  of  men  divided  into  two 


parties,  belonging  to  opposite  portions  of  the 
town.  One  party  is  trying  to  carry  it  toward 
the  part  of  the  town  that  is  occupied  by  their 
opponents  in  this  match  of  stren^h  and  endur- 
ance, and  they  are  as  much  opposed  by  the 
people  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  after  an  hooi^s 
work  they  would  sometimes  be  in  the  place 
from  whence  they  started ;  but  being  foigetftil, 
they  will  often  pudi  in  the  direction  opposite 
which  they  want  it  to  go.  From  ganrise  till 
sunset  these  people  will  toil  for  the  mastery  of 
the  situation ;  that  is,  to  get  to  their  oppooeDtB* 
village,  where  a  grand  carousal  awaits  the  vic- 
tors, provided  by  the  defeated. 

Another  feature  of  the  festival  is  the  wres- 
tling matches  that  are  gotten  up  by  the  princes 
of  the  surrounding  country,  who  have  men  of 
great  stature  and  immense  weight  who  locik 
more  like  cattie  fhttened  for  a  fair  than  men 
who  practice  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  They 
perform  (or  wallow  is  the  proper  word)  at  all 
the  entertainments,  and  are  much  applauded  by 
the  natives,  although  I  could  see  but  little  in  it 
These  monstrous  men  are  kept  much  the  same 
as  a  sportsmen  keeps  his  hounds,  the  prinoei 
making  boasts  of  the  number  they  keep.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  enjoyment,  which  is  rather 
lengthy,  and  would  be  rather  tiresome  to 
foreigners,  the  utmost  good-nature  prevaila 
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YES,  I  am  Mrs.  James  Merkins,  and  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  I  was  Anne  Marie 
Stubbs,  spinster,  with  nothing  but  my  own 
whims  and  humors  to  trouble  me.  Here  am  I, 
a  comparatively  young  woman,  with  ten  chil- 
dren. There  is  the  baby,  now,  screaming  as 
if  five  hundred  needles  had  been  run  into  him. 
People  talk  about  the  contort  of  a  baby ;  queer 
idea  of  comfort  such  persons  have;  perhaps 
they  would  think  pui^tory  comfortable. 
Why,  I  never  have^one  moment's  freedom  from 
anxiety,  except  when  he  is  in  my  arms  fast 
asleep ;  not  always  Iher^  for  if  his  cheeks  look 
a  littie  redder  than  usual,  I  feel  sure  that  a  fe- 
ver is  coming  on ;  or  if  his  breathing  seems 
sUghtiy  irregular,  I  am  peifectiy  confident  that 
it  is  the  commencement  of  croup,  that  bugbear 
of  all  young  mothers.  If  he  is  on  the  floor  he 
sticks  everything  he  can  find  into  his  mouth. 
I  just  took  out  two  carpet  tacks,  and  if  he 
could  only  succeed  in  swallowing  the  hammer, 
bis  hj^i^pineas  would  be  perfect    Yesterday  I 


found  him  sucki!:  j  an  old  cigar-stump,  and  be 
struggled  manfully  when  I  insisted  upon  re- 
lieving him  of  it  He  is  his  father's  own  child, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that  If  there  is  a  pin  on 
the  floor,  he  stumbles  over  it>  his  face  coir 
stantly  representing  the  national  colon  as 
fiiithfully  as  the  flag  itself—excess  of  pa- 
triotism more  painful  than  pleasing.  There*! 
a  red  bump  on  his  right  temple;  and  aa  fiir  hit 
unfortunate  little  nose,  it  has  endured  as  many 
bumps  and  bruises  as  that  of,  a  profeaaioDal 
prize-flghter.  From  the  purest  Oreeiaa  it  wiB 
certainly  develop,  through  cruel  usage,  into  an 
unmistakable  Roman.  He  is  always  putUsg 
his  littie  mischievous  fingers  into  the  cracks  of 
the  door ;  his  left  thumb  has  been  sqneend 
five  times;  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  when  I 
think  of  it,  all  tiie  flesh  that  I  have  left,  which 
is  not  much.  What  a  ibol  I  vras  to  get  nuf> 
riedl  There's  Sarah  S.,  Just  my  age;  aba 
looks  ten  yeais  younger,  fiat,  smooth,  and  liUr, 
and  yet  she  imagines  her  trials  an  tenribleL  I 
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would  like  to  have  her  change  places  with  me 
for  a  while,  and  I  rather  think  she  would  meh 
back  into  the  arms  of  lonely  spinsterhood,  as 
to  a  haven  of  celestial  peace.  Oh,  dear,  there's 
Charley  comidg,  with  big  white  spots  on  his 
knees.  I  made  those  pants  just  two  weeks 
ago,  out  of  cloth  an  inch  thick,  that  I  fondly 
flattered  myself  would  last  three  months  at 
least ;  but  every  anxious  mother  knows  what 
those  white  spots  forebode.  He  mU  play  bear, 
and  crawl  on  his  knees.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  sew  a  piece  of  leather  over  each  knee,  until 
the  bear-fever  subsides.  I  hear  Sarah  Jane 
and  Mary  Adeline  quarreling  in  the  parlor. 
I  always  know,  when  I  see  those  two  together, 
that  anarchy  and  confUsion  will  soon  follow. 
I  wonder  where  they  got  such  tempers— from 
the  Merkins*  side,  of  course.  Ma  always  said 
A«r  household  was  like  a  dove's  nest.  I  am 
afraid  she  would  compare  mine  to  a  den  of 
wildcats;  all  the  children  resemble  Mr.  Mer- 
Idns,  excepting  Angeline,  and  she  is  an  angel ; 
people  say  she  is  just  like  me. 

There*s  a  scream  from  Harry !    I  hope  he 
hasn't  fallen  into  the  hot  water ;  it  would  be 
just  like  him — he  has  been  scalded  three  times. 
I  believe  he  and  Sammy  are  coming  down  with 
measles;   and  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Merkins  in- 
tends bringing  a  stranger  home  to  dinner.    I 
bate  strangers  I  and  there  isn't  a  morsel  of  meat 
iu  the  house ;  we  are  out  of  bread  also,  and 
Mr.  Merkins  grows  savage  at  the  sight  of  a 
soda-biscuit.    It  always  seems  as  if  he  selected 
the  most  inconvenient  times  to  bring  home  com- 
pany, and  if  everything  isn't  eomme  U  faut^  he 
suiks  for  a  week.     I  sometimes  think  that  my 
noble  lord  is  more  of  a  child  than  any  of  his 
sons,  and  he  expects  them  to  be  men  by  the 
time  they  are  three  years  old.    Considerate 
creatures  men  are  I    Mr.  Merkins  wants  me  to 
invite  Miss  Stanton  here,  so  that  he  can  enjoy 
her  intellectual  conversation.     He  says  her 
mind  is  like  a  beautifully  cultivated  garden, 
"  rich  flowers  of  thought,"  etc.    I  rather  think, 
if  she  had  married  at  sixteen,  and  had  had  a 
family  like  mine,  the  **  rich  flow:erB  of  thought" 
wouldn't  have  blossomed  quite  so  luxuriantly ; 
cooking  elaborate  dinners  for  cross-grained 
men,  and  wiping  irrepressible  little  noses,  has 
rather  a  nipping  effect  upon  flowers  of  that  de- 
scription, I  can  tell  Mr.  Merkins.    He  sits  and 
drinks  in  the  words  of  Miss  Stanton  as  if  she 
were  a  revised  edition  of  the  Delphian  Oracle, 
ftad  after  she  goes,  he  always  asks  me  in  his 
blandest  tones  and  manner,  **My  dear,  why 
don't  you  read  such  books  as  Miss  Stanton 
reads  (Mrs.   Willard's  "Sexology,"    for  in- 


stance), instead  of  wastmg  your  time  over  so 
many  novels?"  Waste  my  time,  indeed;  I 
only  wish  I  had  the  chance.  If  Miss  Stanton 
went  to  bed  every  night  as  completely  ex- 
hausted as  I  am,  after  all  the  innumerable  du- 
ties of  the  day,  I  suspect  she  would  soon  be 
horrified  by  discovering  that "  Alonzo  and  Me- 
lissa" were  more  suited  to  her  state  of  mind 
than  Mrs.  Willard's  "  Sexology."  I  think,  after 
administering  repeated  doses  of  pap  and  pepper- 
mint, she  would  find  the  atmosphere  less  ex^tlted 
than  it  is  at  present ;  she  would  find  her  sym- 
pathies expending  themselves  rather  upon  poor 
little  aching  stomachs  than  upon  expended 
brains;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Willard's  book,  I 
would  not  read  it  through  if  I  had  the  united 
brains  of  all  the  strong-minded  women  exist- 
ing. I  do  not  think  Mr.  Merkins  will  have 
another  chance  very  soon  of  enjoying  those 
"flowers"  before  mentioned.  Perhaps  Tm 
selflsh,  but  it  is  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
have  my  husband  compare  another  woman's 
mind  to  a  beautiful  garden,  and  then  amiably 
insinuate  that  my  own  is  more  like  a  waste  of 
pig-weed ;  if  there  is  any  woman  able  to  bear 
it  in  a  dutiful  and  saintly  manner,  she  deserves 
to  travel  with  the  lofty  Mrs.  Swan,  or  the 
beautiful  Circassian.  But  I  should  very  much 
like  to  flnd  the  time  for  cultivating  my  mind ; 
it  is  rather  difacult,  with  all  my  family,  and 
only  two  servants,— p0^,  at  that  Good  girls 
are  obsolete,  and  Mr.  Merkins  never  allows  me 
money  enough  to  buy  anything  ready  made. 
I  wish  a  law  could  be  passed  obliging  men  to 
put  all  their  money  into  their  wives'  hands. 
Wouldn't  I  make  Mr.  Merkins  dance  a  little, 
to  get  his  weekly  allowance  for  cigars  and  pale 
ale  ?  He  spends  enough  in  one  week  to  keep 
the  baby  in  aprons  a  year.  I  hope  I'm  not 
vindictive,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  tables 
turned  a  little.  If  there  isn't  Mr.  Merkins 
walking  down  Washington  Street  with  Miss 
Stanton  I  I'll  give  him  bhick  tea  for  supper ; 
he  deteaU  it ! 


\ 


-♦♦♦■ 


A    PRAYER    OF    THANKS. 

For  the  lifting  op  the  cortain. 

For  the  drawing  hack  Its  Tail, 
That  keeps  our  mortal  vision 

In  iu  boundary  weak  and  fnXL ; 
For  the  comfort,  graciona  Father, 

Following  thy  chastening  rod. 
For  Ufe*B  beauty,  light,  and  gloiy, 

We  thank  thee,  oh,  oar  God  I 

IiAUBA.  0.  HOLLOWAT. 
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BAD  BOOKS. 

BT  WATBON  M.  B0GEB8,  LL.B. 


IT  is  narrated  of  a  man  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field;  who  had  occupied  leading 
positions  in  social,  political,  and  professional 
life ;  who  had  drunk  deep  of  almost  every  cup 
of  honor,  that  a  few  days  hefore  his  death, 
after  reading  one  of  the  volumes  of  Sterne,  he 
remarked  to  his  friends  who  were  with  him : 
**  Had  I  read  Voltaire  less  and  Sterne  more, 
while  young,  the  world  would  have  been  wide 
enough  for  Hamilton  and  me." 

Sad  and  bitter  reflection  1  but  there  was  no 
remedy.  The  subtile  reasonings  of  the  wily 
Frenchman  had  long  been  instilled  in  his 
mind, — ^had  become  part  and  parcel  of  him- 
self; and  the  great  Hamilton  had  been,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  quietly  sleep- 
ing with  his  fathers.  No  stings  of  conscience 
cOuld  revise  his  past,  nor  help  to  unlearn  and 
undo  the  evil.  Ko  bitter  remorse  could  recall 
that  beautiful  morning  when,  on  that  pic- 
turesque little  island  that  seems  floating  on 
th^  bosom  of  the  noble  Hudson,  two  of  the 
foremost  men  of  their  time  met  in  mortal  com- 
bat,—when  Aaron  Burr  slew  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. 

It  is  well  known  that  Burr  was  a  man  of 
unscrupulous  ambition  and  ungovemed  pas- 
sion. To  the  crimes  of  murder  and  treason  he 
added  that  of  the  libertine.  At  his  touch,  virtue 
and  purity  sickened  and  died.  He  marched 
through  the  earth  like  a  conquering  demon, 
spreading  destruction  where  he  went,  and 
leaving  behind  him  in  his  path  the  sacked, 
pillaged,  and  blackened  remidns  of  what  were 
once  the  temples  of  purity  and  honor. 

On  altars  dedicated  to  obscene  gods  were 
alain,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  foul  lust, 
the  best  and  fairest  beings  earth  ever  knew ! 

A  man  who  had  lived  thus  could  do  no  less 
than  die  abhorred  and  detested.  It  is  said  that 
for  many  years  after  his  death  no  stone  showed 
hlB  burial-place,  lest  it  should  be  tlie  mark  on 
which  popular  indignation  might  vent  itself. 

From  his  own  mouth  we  know  that  the 
greai  crime  of  his  life  resulted  from  reading 
one  bad  book,  and  who  shall  say  that  all  his 
faults  did  not  emanate  fh)m  the  same  fountain 
of  evil  ?  Indeed,  that  they  did  is  more  than 
probable.  Nor  was  the  iniquity  derived  from 
this  source  confined  to  him  and  the  author 
whom  he  read.  The  name  of  both  tempter 
and  tempted  Is  legion.  €k>  where  you  may 
and  both  will  be  found. 


Neither  does  the  catalogue  of  bad  books 
end  with  those  of  infidel  reasonings ;  there  is 
another  class,  no  better,  but  worse  in  their 
effect  and  infiuence,  because  more  widely  cir- 
culated and  more  extensively  read, — ^we  allude 
to  the  common,  light,  impure,  and  often  ob- 
scene literature  of  the  day.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  this  species  of  litemry  productions 
may  always  be  known  by  the  outside  clothing. 
The  former  class  comprises,  in  many  instances, 
the  reasonings  of  enlightened,  highly  cultivated 
minds,  while  the  latter  usually  emanates  fiiom 
the  minds  of  those  who  love  to  pamper  lost 
and  passion.  The  first  is  read  only  by  the 
few,  the  second  by  the  many. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  publication  of 
the  lowest  class  of  novels  and  obscene  papers 
has  reached,  admonishes  us  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned, if  not  alarmed,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young. 

Go  about  the  shops  and  stores  of  our  towns 
and  villages  and  see; — see  the  gaudy  cover; 
see  and  read  the  high-sounding  title ; — see  the 
lewd  picture  that  sends  the  crimson  blood  to 
the  cheek  of  modesty,  and  you  get  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  bountiful  repast  spread  out  Nor 
is  the  market  glutted ;  the  supply  is  governed 
by  the  demand.  It  is  scattered,  too,  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  In  respectable  ChrisUan 
homes,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  brothels  of 
corruption  and  vice,  this  same  thirst  for  tales 
of  disappointed  love,  suicide,  piracy,  and  mur- 
der may  be  seen. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  two-fold: 

Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
read  that  which  is  trivial,  seem  to  loee,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  retentive  and  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  mind.  They  read  to  be  enter- 
tained, not  instructed, — or  oftener,  what  Is 
infinitely  worse,  to  "  kill  time  I "  They  find 
nothing  desirable  to  remember,  nothing  spark- 
ling with  wit,  no  appeals  to  the  nobler  impol- 
ses  of  man.  They  find  no  food  for  reflection, 
and  the  result  is  the  mind  becomes  paralyzed 
by  being  surfeited  with  trash  of  the  lowest 
order.  All  taste  for  pure,  elevated  literatora 
of  any  kind  is  destroyed. 

The  mind  having  long  traveled  in  the  ex- 
travagant regions  of  fancy,  no  longer  desires 
common-place,  matter-of-fact  material ;  the 
natural  appetite  is  vitiated,  destroyed. 

As  the  human  stomach,  when  overloaded 
with  indigestible  viands,  refUses  to  perform  its 
duties  and  becomes  diseased,  so  the   mind. 
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when  oyercrowded  with  an  unDatural  food, 
sofTers  a  like  derangement.  That  it  may 
poflsess  power,  it  muat  be  fed  on  a  pure 
material 

It  were  better  Qeyer  to  have  learned  to  com- 
municate ideas  to  the  immortal  part  by  means 
of  the  printed  page,  than,  having  done  so,  pros- 
titate  its  noble  faculties  to  so  base  a  use !  The 
moral  results  are  terrible  beyond  conception. 
False  ideas  of  life  are  infused;  all  the  baser 
passions  are  aroused.  All  faith  in  the  virtue 
and  goodness  of  mankind  is  destroyed.  *'  Re- 
ligion, love,  patriotism,,  valor,  devotion,  con- 
stancy, ambition — all  are  to  be  laughed  at, 
disbelieved  in,  and  despised  I  and  nothing  is 
really  good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again ! " 

The  fair-haired  boy,  whose  sparkling  eyes 
and  broad  brow  indicate  intelligence,  whose 
integrity  and  honor  can  be  read  in  every  act 
and  word,  imbibes  the  dreadful  poison.  With 
a  miserly  care  he  hoards  up  his  i>ennie8  to  ob- 
tain the  coveted  volume.  When  obtained, 
schemes  and  intrigues  are  resorted  to  that  the 
secret  shall  not  be  revealed.  He  conceals  it 
beneath  his  desk  at  school,  in  the  bam,  wood- 
hoase,  or  chamber  at  home,  and  when  the 
teacher's  &ce  is  turned  or  the  parent's  attention 
withdrawn,  he  eagerly  sucks  therefrom  the 
accoised  venom.  His  body  and  soul  are  ab- 
sorbed in  its  contenta  His  whole  life  is  one  of 
imagination.  He  reads  the  tale  of  bold  ad- 
Yentore,  of  daring  capture,  of  midnight  assas- 


sination and  bloodshed.  The  school-house,  the 
shop,  and  the  &rm  no  longer  famish  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  The  society  of 
home  is  too  tame  for  his  heated  temperament, 
and  breaking  loose  from  them  all,  he  planges 
madly  into  the  world,  to  live  a  life  of  wretch- 
edness and  crime. 

The  cherab  girl  too,  whose  lips  have  oft  re- 
peated at  her  mother's  knee  the  simple  prayer, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,"  is  drawn 
into  the  meshes  of  the  tempter's  snare.  At  the 
midnight  hour,  alone  in  her  room,  she  pores 
over  the  corrupting  book.  She  hugs  it  fondly 
to  her  bosom,  while  it  sucks  therefh>m  her 
mental  and  moral  life-blood. 

Years  pass  by,  and  the  once  lovely  girl  is  a 
moral  maniac.  Deaf  to  reason,  nature,  friends, 
and  God,  she  is  sucked  up  in  the  whirlpool  of 
shame,  only  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
the  grave  shall  hide  fh>m  the  sight  of  men  an 
object  of  loathing  and  disgust 

Young  friends,  stop  and  reflect  Many  of 
you,  we  fear,  are  treading  dangerous  ground, — 
are  imbibing  dangerous  principles, — are  form- 
ing dangerous  habits. 

As  you  would  have  clear  heads  and  clean 
hearts;  as  you  would  avoid  the  life  of  the 
libertine  and  the  debauchee;  as  you  would 
avoid  misery  and  crime ;  as  you  would  drive 
from  yourselves  the  conuptions  of  lust  and 
passion,  touch  not  the  imclean  book,  look  not 
upon  the  impure  page.  It  is  the  broad  road 
**  that  leads  to  death,  and  many  there  be  who 
go  in  thereat" 


-♦♦♦- 


A   TRUE   STORY   OF   THE   WAR 


BY  LAXJBA  M.  DOOLITTLB. 


rr  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  sixty- 
two  I  made  the  Journey  fh>m  Washington 
to  New  York.  The  excitement  consequent  on 
the  war  was  at  its  height  Nothing  else  was 
talked  about  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
alike  eager  and  anxious.  The  whole  North 
was  at  work  trying  to  aid  our  brave  boys  in 
the  field.  We  can  scarcely  recall  even  now 
the  intensity  of  those  days,  and  though  only 
seven  years  have  passed,  are  already  beginning 
to  foiget  Never  during  the  whole  strc^gle 
was  the  loyal  heart  more  anxious  than  at  the 
period  of  which  I  speak.  It  felt  that  it  had 
endured  enough  (^discouragement  and  defeat, 
and  though  there  was  no  thought  of  fkilure, 
yet  hearts  were  sick  with  hope  deferred.  The 
ndlroad  trains  were  thronged  with  officers  and 


soldiers.  Many,  returning  to  their  regiments 
after  sick  leave,  wore  a  serious  air  as  if  gird- 
ing their  spirits  for  the  coming  strife,  and  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  the  harness  they  had  put  on 
anew.  Perhaps  a  dim  presentiment  of  Antie- 
tam,  so  soon  to  follow,  oppressed  their  souls. 
Others,  with  light  hearts  and  Joyous  faces,  were 
on  their  way  home.  Others  again,  Just  out  of 
hospital,  were  seeking  health  in  their  native 
air.  All  were  objects  of  interest  The  sight 
of  a  sick  soldier  touched  the  heart  as  if  his 
suffering  had  been  that  of  a  brother. 

Our  train  stopped  at  Philadelphia,  and  to 
reach  the  New  York  depot  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  city  in  the  horse-cars,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  It  was  nearly  dark  wheh  I  arrived. 
As  I  stepped  from  the  platform  I  saw  two 
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soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  with  diflSculty  bear- 
ing along  an  invalid  companion  toward  the 
cars.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  the 
hurry  and  jostling  of  a  crowd  of  people  intent 
upon  securing  seats,  yet  every  one  gave  way 
for  the  invalid  soldier.  When  he  reached  the 
door  several  persons  offered  him  their  places, 
but  his  companion  said,  "  No,  he  is  too  weak 
to  sit;  he  will  have  to  lie  down  on  the  floor." 
We  folded  shawls  for  a  pillow,  and  he  lay 
down.  His  frame  was  large.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  a  man  of  great  physical  strength, 
but  was  now  a  mere  skeleton.  The  weary  ex- 
pression of  face,  and  the  appealing  look  of 
those  large  lustrous  eyes  I  shall  never  forget — 
eyes,  too,  fh)m  which  hope  had  not  gone  out, 
for  was  he  not  going  home  ?  home  to  wife  and 
children  ? 

"  Your  Mend  is  very  ill,"  I  said  to  the  soldier. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  first  Bull  Run,  and  was  exchanged  only 
a  little  while  before  the  seven  days'  battles. 
He  had  hardly  got  strong  before  he  had  to  go 
into  the  fight  again,  and  was  wounded  at  Mal- 
vern Hill.  He  has  suffered  everything,  poor 
fellow !  I  am  atraid  it  is  almost  over  with 
him.  He  wient  into  the  army  from  pure  love 
of  country,  and  there  was  no  braver  spirit,  but 
he  seems  to  have  lost  all  heart,  and  the  only 
thing  now  is  to  get  him  home  to  Maine.  I  was 
afraid  I  should  never  accomplish  it,  but  I  knew 
he  would  die  if  he  staid,  so  I  started  with  him, 
weak  as  he  is." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  were  neighbors." 

Just  then  the  invalid  feebly  moved  his  hand 
toward  his  breast  pocket,  and  the  friend,  un- 
derstanding his  wish,  drew  from  it  a  card 
photograph,  well  thumbed,  the  comers  round- 
ed  with  wear,  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  the  picture  of  his  wife  and  children," 
he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat 

The  sick  man  gazed  at  it  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  longing,  his  brow  knit  as  if  with 
pain,  and  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes.  He  mo- 
tioned to  his  friend  to  put  the  picture  back. 
An  expression  of  intense  anguish  came  over 


his  face,  his  whole  frame  seemed  convulsed. 
In  a  moment,  however,  he  became  calm,  and  hb 
look  gradually  changed  to  one  of  repose.  For 
several  moments  he  lay  thus,  and  we  tbougiit 
he  had  fallen  asleep.  Soon  a  ditespet  stilfaieB 
came  over  him — a  stOlness  one  feel»— a  ttiB- 
ness  which  has  but  one  meaning.  He  was 
dead. 

There  were  no  dry  eyes  in  that  car.  Straqg, 
hard-faced  men  wept  like  children,  and  (here, 
in  presence  of  the  dead,  we  thought  how 
bravely  he  had  gone  forth  to  do  battle  for  his 
native  land ;  of  the  tearfhl,  yet  hopeful  fitfe* 
wells  at  parting  with  friends;  of  the  weaiy 
marches,  scanty  rations,  cold  bivouacs,  dreaiy 
sick  days;  of  the  tortures  of  that  baibaroos 
prison-life ;  of  the  yearnings  for  fomilfarsightB 
and  neighbors'  greetings ;  of  the  hope  which 
the  expected  welcome  home  to  embrace  of  wife 
and  caresses  of  children  had  Inspired ;  and  of 
the  house,  with  its  daifrened  windows,  unnatu- 
ral stillness,  and  breaking  hearts,  and  wept 
afresh. 

A  superhuman  beauty  stamped  itself  upon 
the  features  of  the  dead.  All  look  of  suffering 
had  vanished,  and  even  the  hard,  sharp  oat- 
lines  of  the  face  seemed  softened.  It  was  that 
beauty  of  which  Byron  speaks : 

**  He  who  hath  bent  him  o*or  the  deed, 
Bre  the  first  dark  day  of  death  is  fled, 

«  •  •  «  e  • 

Befbre  decay^e  eflkclng  flngen 
Have  swept  the  llnee  where  beaaty  liQgen, 
And  marked  the  mttd  an^elle  air, 
The  raptare  of  repoae  that*8  there ^ 

a  look  often  seen  upon  the  fiices  of  those  who 
have  Just  died,  as  if  the  glorified  featona 
which  the  spirit  puts  on  when  it  has  escaped 
from  the  sinning,  suffering  body,  were  reflected 
for  a  moment  upon  the  worn-out  clay  it  lesTes 
behind. 

Several  of  the  passengers  staid  to  assist  in 
carrying  the  body  to  a  hospital,  where  it  WM 
cofflned  for  removal  home,  while  others  htl^ 
ried  on  their  Journey  with  a  new  and  deeper 
sense  of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  cor 
soldiers. 


■♦♦♦- 


EOGERS,  in  his  *'  Italy,"  has  described  the 
Popes  as 
''Men  gray  with  age,  each  In  a  triple  crown. 
And  In  hie  tremaloos  bands  grasphig  the  keys 
That  can  alone,  as  he  woald  signify. 
Unlock  heaven*8  gates ;" 


A  STORY  OF  PIUS  IX. 

BY  W.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

but  the  incident  we  have  here  to  record  oociv- 
red  many  years  ago,  long  before  this  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  the  present  incumhent  of 
St  Petei^s  chair. 
Every  visitor  to  Rome  will  remember  the 
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cbnich  of  Sttnta  Maria  degli  Angeli,  formerly 
the  principal  hall  of  the  Diocletian  baths,  and 
remodeled  and  adapted  for  religious  purposes 
by  Michael  Ajigelo  when  in  his  eighty-fifth 
yen*.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
eight  of  the  eoloesal  colomns  of  granite  that 
support  the  central  part,  remain  in  the  position 
they  originally  occupied  in  the  old  hall  of  Di- 
ocletian. It  is,  perhaps,  this  singular  associa- 
tion of  classic  history  that  chiefly  renders  this 
church  interesting  to  strangers ;  but  apart  from 
this,  there  is  much  in  it  to  gratify  the  curious 
risitor.  Pictures,  of  course,  abound,  as  in  all 
Roman  churches,  the  list  including  a  fi-esco, 
which  was  removed  hither  from  St.  Peter's, 
when  the  paintings  in  that  glorious  basilica 
were  replaced  by  imperishable  mosaics;  and 
among  the  statuary  is  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Bt  Bruno,  by  Houdon,  of  which  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIY.  said  that  it  would  speak  did  not  the 
rales  of  its  Order  impose  silence.  Pius  IX. 
holds  this  church  in  most  affectionate  remem- 
brance, and  some  years  ago  enriched  it  with  a 
new  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

The  Pope  has  good  cause  to  view  the  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli  with  special  favor, 
if  the  following  incidents,  which  have  never 
been  published  here,  but  are  devoutly  believed 
by  the  faithfbl  in  Rome,  be  correctly  reported. 
The  story  runs  to  this  effect:  that  when  a 
young  man,  enjoying  the  friendly  protection 
of  Hus  VIL,  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  ar- 
my ;  but  was  prevented  by  an  incurable  bodily 
infirmity  from  Joining  the  Onardia-  NcbUe,  The 
disappointment  was  a  bitter  one ;  and  the  Pon- 
tiff sympathized  with  his  grief.  One  day  the 
young  Mastai  received  the  following  note : 

Mtdear  Mastai — Come  to  see  me  to-day 
at  two  o^clock.  I  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  on  the  part  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Pius  VII. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mastai  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Vatican,  where  the  Pope  received 
Mm  kindly  and  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
The  following  conversation  then  ensued : 

**  My  son,"  said  the  Pope, "  have  you  never 
thought  of  entering  into  the  holy  sanctity  of 
an  ecclesiastical  life  ?  " 

"Often,  Holy  Father,"  returned  Mastai, 
''and  especially  since  suffering  fh>m  this  in- 
curable disease  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  Ood 
to  afflict  me ;  but  the  obstacle  that  prevents 
me  ftom  pursuing  a  military  career,  I  fear  will 
equally  prevent  me  from  becoming  an  ecclesi- 
astic*' 

**  It  is  true,  my  son ;  but  you  are  still  young, 
nd  hope  is  the  property  of  youth." 


*'  But,  Holy  Fa|hw,  my  disease  can  never  be 
healed.'' 

"  *  Never '  is  a  word  we  ought  only  to  listen 
to  when  it  comes  from  Gtod " 

"  And  the  physician,"  interposed  MastaL 

"Doctors  are  not  infallible,"  replied  the 
Pontiff,  **  therefore  hope,  my  son,  and  believe." 

^*  Believe  in  the  doctors  ?  " 

**No,— in  Qod.  His  Son,  who  raised  up 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  can,  if  it  please  Him, 
heal  the  young  Mastai ;  and  He  wiU  heal  you, 
I  am  sure,  if  your  faith  is  ardent,  and  your 
mind  prepared  to  receive  His  mercy." 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Fatlier  Almighty," 
said  Mastai  rcverentiaUy, "  more  than  in  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  my  son,  have  faith  and  hope.  Unite 
your  prayers  with  mine.  Let  us,  during  nine 
consecutive  days,  implore  the  Lord  that  He 
may  concede  to  you  the  healing  that  medical 
science  denies.  Return  at  the  end  of  nine 
days  to  receive  from  my  hands  the  bread  of 
eternal  life,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether 
our  prayers  have  been  heard." 

This  conversation  took  place  one  afternoon 
in  summer ;  and  for  the  next  nine  days  the  un- 
fortunate invalid  youth  went  daily  bareheaded 
and  barefoot  under  all  the  scorching  heat  of 
an  Italian  sim  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
AngelL  There  he  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  the 
image  of  the  Madonna,  praying  with  such  fer- 
vor that  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

At  the  end  of  the  nine  days  he  again  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Pope,  and  received  from 
his  hands  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and 
wine.  His  disease  still  remained;  but  from 
the  day  in  which  he  partook  of  this  commu- 
nion, his  buoyancy  began  to  return,  and  the 
paleness  of  his  cheek  gave  way  to  the  usual 
rosincss  of  youth.  The  improvement  contin- 
ued, and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  marvelously — 
and,  as  he  believes,  miraculously — ^healed ;  nor 
has  the  dreaded  disease,  once  deemed  so  incu- 
rable, since  returned. 

Mastai  seeing  in  this  wonderfhl  cure  a  direct 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  Ood,  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Church,  and  abandoning 
all  idea  of  military  life,  began  in  his  eighteenth 
year  his  theological  studies.  His  subsequent 
career  is  known  to  the  world.  A  priest,  a 
bishop,  a  Pope,  are  the  words  that  sum  up  his 
biography ;  while  in  the  latter  capacity  history 
will  record  his  pontificate  as  one  of  the  longest 
on  record,  culminating  in  the  great  Ecumenical 
Council,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  practical 
result  of  its  deliberations,  must  mark  an  epoch 
I  in  the  Roman  Church. 
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The  carious  reader  may  wonder  how  a  con- 
versation like  the  preceding  could  be  so  mi- 
nutely preserved  and  related,  for  all  this  occur- 
red long  before  the  era  of  the  "  interviewing  " 
reporter  of  the  period ;  and  even  to  this  day 
none  of "  our  correspondents  *'  have  ventured 
to  subject  the  Pontiff  to  an  "  interview."  We 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  away  this  difficulty, 
but  can  only  say  that  the  story  as  here  record- 
ed is  given  at  much  greater  length  in  the  cheap 


little  biographies  of  the  Pope  that  are  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  the  sale  of 
which,  if  not  directly  authorized,  is  certainly 
pennitted  by  the  Papal  authorities.  Moreover, 
the  noble  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli  is 
a  mute  but  impressive  witness  of  the  incident, 
and  to  this  day  the  tourist  may  see  the  image 
of  the  Madonna  before  which  the  boy  Mastai 
kneeled  in  supplication,  little  dreaming  then 
that  he  would  ever  be  a  Pontifex  Mazimus. 


•^%^ 
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''AMERICAN  HUMORISTS." 

IATE  have  before  us  a  group-photograph  of 
^^  three  genuine  Americans.  The  artist  has 
printed  under  the  group,  ^  American  Humor- 
ists," whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  originals  does  not  appear,  nor  does  it 
matter.  They  are  "Josh  Billings,"  "Mark 
Twain,"  and  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby."  The 
autographic  inscription,  by  one  of  the  victims, 
— "The  Three  Qraces " — is  quite  as  funny  and 
OS  apt  as  anything  either  has  said.  Without 
this  hint  we  should  hardly  have  selected  the 
group  from  among  a  hundred  for  its  graceful- 
ness or  beauty.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  these  men  are  what  the  picture- 
vendor  styles  them,  "American  Humorists," 
and  quite  as  little  doubt  that  they  understand 
their  individual  relations  to  the  public.  But 
while  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
either  that  would  forbid  the  suspicion  that, 
under  proper  aggravation,  he  might  be  able  to 
"  slop  over"  in  a  humorous  way,  there  is  cer- 
tainly very  little,  in  form  or  expression,  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  irrestrainable  jollity. 
"Josh"  is  a  tall,  lank, stoop-shouldered,  ungain 
mortal,  with  dark  complexion,  great  staring 
eyes,  immense  mustache,  a  luxurious  growth 
of  straight  blaci  hair,  combed  backward  with- 
out parting,  and  a  turn-over  collar  that  might 
excite  the  envy  of  Dan  Bryant  or  the  popular 
translator  of  Victor  Hugo.  To  see  him  in  his 
restful  position,  with  his  long  bony  legs  stuck 
angularly  into  the  foreground,  his  head  settled 
down  between  his  obtrusively  awkward  shoul- 
ders, and  his  innocent,  lack-luster  eyes  looking 
quietly  out  fh>m  under  their  overhanging  cliff 
of  brow,  one  can  hardly  understand  how  per- 
sistently and  unsuccessfully  this  man  has 
labored  to  master  the  difficulties  of  English 
orthography,  and  how  veiy  quaint  and  fUnny 


he  often  is,  despite  his  senseless  and  wholly 
abortive  efforts  at  wit  in  the  baby-trick  of  bad 
spelling.  There  are,  in  fact,  but  a  very  few 
instances  of  success  in  torturing  English  <n^ 
thography  for  fun's  sake.  Thackeray,  in  hb 
"  Tellowplush  Papers,"— confessedly  q)eaUiig 
by  the  pen  of  an  English  flunkey,— held  aa 
advantage  in  this  direction  which  he  used  with 
powerful  effect;  in  occasional  instances,  also, 
Artemus  Ward  was  enabled  to  make  a  point 
in  bad  orthography,  which  could  not  be  made 
so  well  otherwise ;  but  even  he  so  overworited 
the  vein,  that  it  became  feeble  and  nnpiodoo- 
tive.  "Josh  Billmgs"  has  written  and  said 
many  wise  and  funny  things— «ome,  we  ate 
free  to  believe,  which  will  outlive  the  author; 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  a  sentence  of  his  which 
would  not  have  more  point  and  sest  if  the 
words  were  properly  spelled.  There  is  soom 
genius  and  originality  in  "Jeemea  TeUow- 
plush's  alphabet-twisting,"  and  some  of  Ar- 
temus's  efforts  were  specimens  of  high  art ;  but 
"  Josh "  always  misses  the  mark.  The  only 
purpose  his  vile  orthography  can  serve  is  to 
worry  and  perplex  the  reader,  and  thcrdif 
destroy  the  flow  and  effervescence  of  his  often 
brilliant  sentences.  As  we  look  into  his  great 
innocent  face,  and  think  how  much  his  man- 
ners, if  not  his  morals,  might  be  improved  by 
a  little  attention  to  the  rudimenta  of  SiigUsh 
education,  we  can  not  resist  the  schoolmastefly 
instinct  to  tell  him  so. 

Mark  Twain  is  a  quiet,  tmoatentatkras, 
modestrlooking  genius.  He  is  pennitted  to 
«tond  in  the  group,  to  show— aa  we  presume- 
that  he  is  head  and  ahoulden  above  his  co- 
humorists,  which  we  honestly  believe  him  lo 
be.  There  is  very  little  In  Mark*8  pereoaal 
presence  that  would  stamp  him  a  ftmny  felknr, 
and  the  fhct  that  he  really  is  ftmny,  and  that 
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the  world  has  made  the  diacovery,  is  as  much 
a  contiiraal  sorprifle  to  him  as  it  can  be  to  any- 
body. In  &ct,  so  contradictory  are  his  charac- 
teristics of  appearance,  speech,  and  action,  that 
we  never  thinli  of  doubting  anything  strange 
which  may  be  said  oi  him — ^not  even  what  he 
may  say  of  himself,  which  is  the  strangest  of 
all  We  are,  hence,  quite  prepared  to  swallow 
the  veracious  account  of  his  babyhood,  as  pub- 
lished in  his  Qakuey  ^  Memoranda,''  and  shall 
never  hear  of  a  boy  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel  that  it  will  not  remind  us  of  the 
vexation  of  soul  and  tribulation  of  body 
through  which,  at  the  tender  age  of  two 
weelu,  he  was  induced  to  accept  this  indigni^ 
at  the  hands  of  an  austere  and  imcompromising 
fiither. 

Mark  Twain  is  the  most  even,  certain,  and 
self-poised  of  all  the  humorous  writers  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in 
his  style,  and  if  his  situations  are  grotesque 
and  astounding—- as  they  generally  are — they 
come  upon  the  mind  with  such  charming  fresh- 
ness and  oddity  that  they  seem,  for  the  mo- 
ment, not  only  possible,  but  unavoidable.  In- 
stead of  appearing  to  be  the  objective  to  which 
the  quaint  verbal  extravagances  point,  they 
stand  out  in  the  stream  of  talk  like  incidental 
boulders,  caushig  musical  ripples,  but  not  per- 
manently obstructing  the  onward  course  of  the 
stream. 

More  than  any  other  writer  who  engages  to 
make  men  laugh,  Mark  despises  the  cheap 
tridcs  of  type  and  punctuation.  His  manu- 
script is  wholly  free  from  underscoring  or  other 
marks  so  frequently  used  by  gushing  scribblers 
'  to  point  out  the  hiding-place  of  poor  Jokes. 
He  evidently  feels  that  if  the  humor  is  not  ap- 
parent, it  is  scarcely  worth  looking  for,  or 
caring  for.  And  it  is  generally  apparent  There 
is  also  a  wholesomeness  in  his  fun  which  is 
oommendable.  His  humor  is  a  moral  tonic 
without  cant  or  affectation.  The  little  bladders 
of  folly  which  he  assails  are  punctured  with 
such  exquisite  grace  and  good  feeling,  such 
avoidance  of  exultation,  such  tenderness  even, 
that  it  is  indeed  a  question  whether  it  be  not  a 
hxaiy  to  come  within  the  focus  of  his  strio- 
tores. 

Mr.  Kasby,  who  has  fhttened  on  Federal  pa- 
tronage at  "  Confedrit  X-Roads,  which  is  Ken- 
tacky,''  until  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween his  rotundity  and  his  obesity,  is  in  ap- 
pearance the  impersonation  of  a  Jolly  fellow ; 
bat  shows  very  little  of  the  immense  energy 
which  distinguishes  him  as  a  Journalist  and  a 
politician.    We  believe  he  deprecates  the  title 


of  humorist,  though  he  does  confess  to  have 
given  a  great  many  ptjple  the  Locke-Jaw — 
whether  in  laughing  at  his  Jokes  or  yawning 
over  his  public  lectures,  we  are  not  apprised.  As 
we  look  at  his  mild,  round,  unintellectual  face, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a 
good-natured  uncle  Just  returned  from  Califor- 
nia with  a  pocket  Aill  of  gold-dust  which  he 
would  like  to  shower  upon  his  relatives  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  him  upside  down 
and  shake  him.  We  don't  believe  that  any 
ordinary  occurrence  would  disturb  his  night's 
slumbers;  sociable  cats  in  the  back-yard,  or 
baying  dogs  next  door,  are  alike  indifferent  to 
him ;  inkstands  and  old  boots  are  as  safe  in  his 
bedroom  as  the  bed  on  which  he  lies,  or  the 
.  roof  that  covers  him.  If  he  tackles  the  world 
vigorously,  he  also  takes  it  easy.  He  may  die 
before  he  grows  old,  but  it  will  not  be  from 
worry,  or  excesses  of  any  kind.  He  is  worthy 
to  be  one  of  the  "  three  graces,"  and  there  we 
will  embalm  him. 

The  necessity  laid  upon  such  men  must  be  ter- 
rible to  contemplate.  To  be  forced  under  all 
circumstances  to  be  Jolly;  to  indite  roaring 
funny-graphs  under  the  impulse  of  a  Jumping 
toothache;  to  tickle  the  ribs  of  the  public  with 
one  hand  while  administering  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup  to  a  crying  baby  with  the  other;  to 
crush  down  the  sorrows  of  an  aching  heart 
that  the  thoughtless  world  may  laugh  and 
grow  fat;  to  rack  one's  brain  for  hours  in 
search  of  a  wonderful  climax  or  a  grotesque 
turn  to  a  sentence  only  to  see  the  results  ap- 
propriated, without  a  "  thank  you,"  by  every 
seven-by-nine  newspaper  in  the  land;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  rough  places  in  a  humorist's 
path,  and  should  be  considered  when  we  are 
disposed  to  turn  up  our  noses  at  his  occasional 
poor  Jokes.  

*'GIir-ANl>-MILK'*  AGAIN. 

The  j609.  Chas.  B.  Smyth,  who  has  succeed- 
ed, after  much  painstaking,  to  get  his  name 
in  the  papers  (however  questionably),  seems 
determined  to  keep  it  there  at  whatever  cost 
to  reputation,  morals,  or  decency.  When,  a 
year  or  two  since,  he  rose  to  the  sur&ce  as  a 
champion  of  virtue  by  attacking  the  **  Black 
Crook ''  outrage,  the  sympathy  of  many  good 
people  was  with  him;  for  whatever  objec- 
tions they  may  have  had  as  to  his  method  of 
attack  or  his  prudence  in  following  it  np, 
they  were  willing  to  see  at  the  bottom  a 
commendable  purpose.  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  it  is  quite  a  question  whether 
I  the  moral  support  of  these  good  people 
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quiet  and  undemonstratiYe  as  it  was — was  as 
acceptable  to  the  reverend  champion  of  vir- 
tue as  the  nightly  caricaturing  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  the  Black  Crook  representa- 
tions. The  Reverend  Gin-and-Milkist  is  a 
lover  of  notoriety.  He  likes  to  see  his  name 
floating  around  in  the  newspapers,  and  it 
seems  to  matter  very  little  to  him  in  what 
company  or  with  what  luggage  it  floats. 
Having  outlived  the  Black  Orook  exaltation, 
he  invited  a  newspaper  reporter  to  take  a 
Sunday  lunch  with  him,  to  whom  and  at 
which  time  were  disclosed  the  virtues  of  the 
new  compound  which  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  which  seems  destined  to 
become  immortaL  Evidently  the  great  com- 
pounder thinks  so,  as  he  has  already  begun 
to  arrange  for  his  future  achievements  and 
renown  under  this  device. 

Striking  boldly  out  on  the  advice  given  by 
Paul  to  Timothy,  which  has  been  misquoted 
and  misapplied  by  every  rum-guzzler  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present,  he 
has  initiated  his  new  rdle  with  boldness  if 
not  with  success. 

At  his  recent  lecture  at  Steinway  Hall,  on 
*^  Practical  Temperance,  as  opposed  to  the 
fallacy  of  Total  Abstinence,'^  after  issuing — 
his  agent  says  $eUinff — 2,300  tickets,  he  had 
an  audience,  according  to  the  Tribunej  of 
about  150  persons.  Whether  these  or  any 
of  them  came  to  learn  the  best  methods  of 
compounding  fancy  drinks,  or  to  ascertain 
how  much  gin  and  milk  it  wiU  take  to  make 
a  temperance  man,  or  through  mere  curiosity, 
we  don't  know.  We  can  only  congratulate 
Mr.  Smyth  on  his  success  as  a  Temperance 
lecturer.  He  did  considerably  better  in 
point  of  numbers  than  did  John  Allen,  the 
wicked  man,  who,  profiting  by  a  like  noto- 
riety, undertook  to  enlighten  the  people  from 
the  rostrum.  Poor  John  soon  learned  what 
will  sooner  or  later  dawn  on  the  intellect  of 
the  Rev.  Smyth,  that  a  notoriety  founded  on 
wickedness  alone  is  not  the  best  stock  in 
trade  for  a  reformer.  The  class  cf  hearen 
whom  this  new  Ught  of  temperance  would 
naturally  expect  to  attract,  have  Httle  to 
learn  from  him.  Those  practical  Christians 
who  so  reverently  obey  Paul  when  he  says 
"  take  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake," 
but  who  would  as  soon  tbink  of  walking 
barefooted  on  hot  coals  as  to  obey  him  in 


abstaining  from  meat  if  thereby  a  brother 
may  be  saved,  have  nothing  to  leam  from 
this  babe  in  vice.  They  can  teach  him  more 
about  mixing  liquors,  and  othCT  cognate 
crimes,  than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  He  may 
felicitate  himself  upon  the  work  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  devil ;  but  he  will  find 
when  his  wages  are  due  that  he  has  been 
only  a  poor  bungler  of  a  workman.  He  will 
hardly  be  able  to  earn  his  salt  without  more 
courage  and  energy.  Gin-and-milk  may  be 
a  good  catch  to  start  on,  but  it  is  altogether 
too  mild  a  mixture  with  which  to  earn 
perpetual  laurels.  There  is  but  one  of  two 
courses  for  Mr.  Smyth  to  foUow — let  him 
either,  boldly  and  without  hesitation,  strike 
hands  with  the  devil  and  become  a  respect- 
able sinner  by  virtue  of  such  courage,  or 
come  out  like  a  man  and  a  Christian,  re- 
nounce his  evil  ways  and  take  to  a  firtuons 
life  in  word  and  deed.  His  present  attitude 
has  not  enough  force  in  it  to  be  even  con- 
temptible.   

THE  LESSON  OF  MB.  DICKENS'  BEATS. 

That  must  indeed  be  a  useful  and  benefi- 
cent life,  the  work  and  memory  of  which 
can  make  it  seem  like  base  ingratitude^  if 
not  brutality,  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
him  who  bore  it  But  the  truth  should  be 
spoken,  nevertheless ;  and  when  we  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  debt  which 
Charles  Dickens  has  rolled  up  in  his  own 
favor  and  against  the  Christian  public,  he  was 
guilty  of  an  irreparable  wrong,  we  say  only 
what  all  men  know,  but  which  for  reasons, 
sufficient  and  insufficient,  most  men  keep  to 
themselves. 

The  great  novelist  had  an  instinctive  as 
well  as  an  educated  hatred  of  shams ;  and 
yet — ^we  say  it  without  bitterness — ^his  whole 
life  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  sham.  He  was 
a  keen  observer  and  a  faithful  and  fearless 
reporter.  What  appeared  to  him  a  wrong, 
and  especially  if  that  wrong  bore  upon  God^ 
weak  ones — was  attacked  with  promptoeas 
and  vigor,  and  with  such  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  its  assailable  points,  and  such  un- 
erring skill  in  reaching  them,  that  very  little 
remained  for  others  to  do.  How  few  of  aU 
the  intelligent  jieople  of  England,  compre- 
hended the  fiiU  bearing  of  the  irresponsible 
and  brutal  systems  of  private  instruction,  in 
vog^e  in  that  enlightened  kingdom,  before 
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fibe  days  of  Sqaeers  an4  Blimber,  and  Smike 
And  little  Dombey  I 

In  this  country,  tlumk  God,  no  snch  eyib 
are  known,  for  thi  yery  good  reason  that 
tbey  cannot  exist.  But  there  is  an  evil 
which  is  co-extensive  with»  Christian  cirili- 
zation — an  evil,  before  which  imperfect  sys- 
tems of  education ;  stagnation  of  public  jus- 
tice  in  connection  with  chancery  courts  and 
debtors'  prisons;  gambling,  thievery,  and 
American  peculiarities  sink  into  nothing- 
ness. That  evil  is  the  one  from  which  Mr. 
Dickens  himself  most  suffered ;  and  to  which, 
80  far  as  human  judgment  may  decide,  his 
mitimely  death  is  attributable.  That  evil — 
although  there  may  be  a  softer  name  for  it — 
is  gluttonness. 

Mr.  Dickens  died  of  apoplexy,  brought 
on  by  over-eating  and  over-drinking.  This 
is  the  truth,  bluntly  stated.  The  great  nov- 
elist, when  in  the  flesh,  did  not  hesitate  to 
utter  truth  because  it  might  offend.  He 
eren  took  occasion  to  put  it  in  such  un- 
questionable shape,  that  it  could  not  but 
offend.  His  right  to  do  so  has  never  been 
contested.  Even  the  toadies  and  lickspittles 
of  this  free  country,  quickly  forgave  him 
for  putting  them  in  his  books  without  flat- 
tery. And  after  twenty-five  years  of  reflec- 
tion and  growth,  the  entire  American  na- 
tion are  ready  not  only  to  forgive  what  at 
first  seemed  a  miserable  return  for  well-meant 
hospitality,  but  to  commend  the  faithful 
critic  for  his  truthfulness  as  well  as  his  fear- 
lessness. 

Very  few  men  who  have  ever  lived  have 
done  so  much  to  bless  mankind  as  Charles 
Dickens ;  and  this  encomium  is  good  against 
all  the  charges  that  have  been,  or  may  be 
brought  against  him,  touching  his  Christi- 
anity or  his  orthodoxy ;— and  yet,  if  through 
causes  which  he  might  have  averted,  he 
died  ten  years  or  ten  days  sooner  than  he 
should  have  done,  who  will  hold  him  guilt- 
less ?  The  care  of  such  a  life  was  a  respon- 
sibility of  no  common  kind ;  and  that  re- 
sponsibility under  God,  was  with  Mr.  Dick- 
ens himself.  Sermons  on  temperance  are  of 
little  account:  few  heed  the  words  which 
are  spoken  for  sobriety  and  prudent  living. 
But  the  sermon  which  ^Ir.  Dickens  preach- 
ed at  Gad's  Hill  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  is 
one  that  should  have  weight.    No  book  that 


he  has  ever  written  or  ever  could  write,  can 
possess  a  tithe  of  the  power  for  moral  effect 
that  inheres  in  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings of  those  last  momenta  Warn- 
ings he  had  had  in  plenty,  but  he  heeded 
them  not.  Appetite  was  more  to  him  than 
sentiment,  or  even  than  life ;  and  so,  at  his 
own  "viQell-fllled  board,  with  his  festive  Mends 
about  him,  ho  passed  to  his  account. 

The  tidings  of  his  death — ^as  was  proper 
— filled  the  two  hemispheres  with  mournings 
Tears  of  genuine  sorrow  fell  in  showers  of 
tenderness,  in  remembrance  •f  all -he  had 
done  for  the  world.  Shall  no  one  weep  for 
what  he  left  undone  ?  And  shall  wo  do  his 
memory  the  great  ii^ustice  to  forget  that 
with  all  his  wonderful  gifts  of  discernment, 
he  failed  to  recognize  as  an  evil  that  which 
destroys  and  perverts,  more  than  all  other 
evils  combined,  the  very  sanctuary  of  God— 
the  human  soul?  But  if,  in  his  life,  he 
failed  to  present  this  evil  in  its  proper 
light,  the  manner  of  his  death  will  render 
such  work  unnecessary.  The  case  could  not 
bo  more  strongly  put  Will  the  world  read 
it  aright  ?  

»» UNIVERSAL  AMNESTY." 

Thb  beoeficence  of  this  sentiment  cannot 
be  more  plainly  presented,  than  through  the 
lessons  of  the  recent  riot  in  this  city,  when  a 
body  of  peaceful  Orangemen,  celebrating  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  were  attacked  with 
murderous  intent  and  murderous  results  by  a 
rabble  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  occurred  nearly  two  htmdred  years 
ago,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Catholics  and  a  victory  for  Pro- 
testantism under  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  would  seeni  scarcely  possible  that  the 
memory  of  a  feud  so  signally  settled  two  cen- 
turies ago  should  engender  such  bitter  hatred 
between  brothers*;  and  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible but  for  th6  extraordinary  means  which 
have  been  used  to  nurse  the  hatred  and  keep 
it  warm.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
fsjci,  readily  admitted,  that  no  bitterness  is  so 
deep  and  ineradicable  as  that  engendered  by 
religious  difierences,  the  memory  of  the  Bat- 
tle oi  the  Boyne  would  have  died  out  long 
ago,  or  been  so  softened  by  time  as  to  have 
called  forth  no  feelings  of  hatred  and  strife, 
but  for  the  great  unwisdom  of  those  who 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  strife  by  establish- 
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ing  an  aimiyersury  which  should  keep  its 
painful  memorieB  fresh. 

In  the  light  of  this  lesson  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  have  constantly  and  persistently 
sought  to  bury  the  unprofitable  memories  of 
our  recent  ciyil  strife;  first  by  a  general 
amnesty  act,  and  next,  by  holding  to  the  ad- 
judications of  victory  without  constancy  re- 
curring to  the  humiliations  of  defeat.  It  was 
J  happy  thought  that  gaVe  to  our  Decoration 
Day  a  significance  beyond  the  mere  assertion 
of  victory,  and  recognized  in  the  sleeping 
heroes,  bravery  and  devotion  to  principle 
without  assuming  to  regulatc'the  consciences 
or  to  pronounce  upon  the  mistaken  z<^l  and 
patriotism  of  those  who  gave  the  best  proof 
of  their  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives.  Lee's  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  was  the  signal  close  of 
a  long  and  bloody  strifb,  and  the  virtual  reds- 
tablishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  through- 
out the  land.  The  occasion  was  received  in 
all  the  loyal  States  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm and  joy  too  deep  for  utterance.  Bo 
grand  and  glorious  is  the  memory  of  this 
day,  which  established  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Republic,  that  its  annual  recurrence  can 
never  fiul  to  bring  a  thrill  of  joy  to  every 
loyal  heart— and  there  are  many  loyal  hearts 
who  laid  down  their  arms  at  Appomattox — 
and  yet  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
that  the  anniversary  should  be  marked  by 
any  outward  demonstrations.  This  magnani- 
mous country  can  afford  to  accept  such  grand 
results  as  the  establishment  of  its  institations 
upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights  to  all,  with 
calm  satisfaction  if  not  humility ;  and  no- 
thing is  added  to  its  moral  power  or  perma- 
nency by  an  obtrusive  exaltation  that  cannot 
fail  to  open  wounds  that  are  better  healed. 

What  every  friend  of  the  country  should 
labor  to  promote  is  fraternity  of  feeling, 
north  and  south,  and  a  material  and  moral 
growth  that  can  come  by  no  other  way. 

THB  "WORLD  OF  LBTTERS." 

Was  there  ever  a  zestful  boy  or  girl  who 
did  not  expect,  before  death,  to  be  known 
in  ^'the  world  of  letters?"  It  is  an  inno- 
cent ambition,  and  one  that  may  often  be 
made  the  means  of  real  progress  in  the  bet- 


ter purposes  of  lifb.  Even  the  **  larger 
growth"  of  children  may  be  benefited  by 
the  hope,  however  fB^^  or  uhfbunded,  of 
waking  up  some  fine  morning,  &mous. 

The  difficulty  which  may  be  apprehended 
in  the  pursuit  ef  this  magic  ^  world,"  is 
akin  to  tbe  trouble  which  possesses  so  many 
earnest  soails,  who  cannot  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  have  experienced  that 
most  4e8irable  of  all  blessings,  a  change  of 
heart;  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  hava 
made  this  a  matter  searching  study,  tiiat 
often  they  who  have  the  greatest  doubts  as 
to  possessing  tiiis  mercy,  are  the  nearest  to 
the  gate  of  heavoi ;  but  how  anybody  can 
decide  the  matter  with  certainty,  either  fbr 
themselves  or  others,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  we  know,  as  '^  jptv- 
femng  religion,"  and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  making  a  proffession  of  Kterature-aad 
living  by  it  Whether  tlie  ability  to  sup- 
port one*s  self  with  one's  brain  and  pen, 
should  be  aocepted  as  a  claim  to  recognition 
in  the  world  of  letters,  may  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  consideration;  but  who  is  to  con- 
sider it,  and  from  whom  must  come  the 
credentials  at  last  f  This  may  be  a  question 
of  very  little  importance  to  the  unambittous 
world — ^but  it  is  a  question  which  is  more 
often  asked  than  answered  by  the  young 
men  and  maidens  who  are  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  the  mttny-linted  fhtnre,  and  dreaming^ 
of  mansions  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  in  such 
mtgestic  beauty  before  their  radiant  vision. 

To  such  tender  minds,  the  dweller  in  Bo- 
hemia is  a  kind  of  demi-god— or  goddess 
— as  &r  removed  from  the  dull  realities  of 
material  life  as  light  from  darkness.  To 
revel  in  one's  own  thoughts;  to  create  im- 
aginary worlds,  and  people  them  to  one's 
taste;  to  stand  as  a  sponsor  for  children 
who  grow  into  angels  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen ;  to  mould  society ;  control  great  politi- 
cal movements;  make  and  unmake  presi- 
dents and  kings;  to  wreath  the  world  in 
smiles  and  deluge  it  in  tears,  through  the 
mighty  magic  of  the  pen  is  a  power  which 
many  crave ;  but  which  fem  possess.  The 
".world  of  letters"  is  a  dominion,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  have  never  been  defined ;  but  it 
is  no  terra  ineogjUta,  It  is  around  and  about 
us,  and  however  limited  our  knowledge  or 
purposeless  our  Hves,  we  are  in  it  and  of  it 
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Siam  OF  THB  Zoi»AO— ASTROCOOT — 
]>nnirATfoif.*->'nie  ZodteofethentmeglTViilyytlit 
aadenlB  to  an  imaginary  band  extending  around 
the  celestial  sphere.  It  was  fixed  at  about  10°  in 
width,  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  apparent 
path  of  the  snn,  and  the  coarses  of  the  flye  phin- 
eis  then  known — ^Mercory,  Yenns,  Mare,  Jnplter, 
Satnm.  The  **BlgiiB'*  arc  the  constellations  of 
tlars  in  the  zodiac,  to  which  names  were  assigned 
according  as  the  ancient  fancy  discerned  forms  or 
Bimilitodee  in  them.  Thns  the  group  of  stars  ltn9wn 
to  astronomers  by  the  name  Arla^  Latin  for  Ram, 
was  so  called  because  the  ancient  observers  traced  a 
Itkeoesa  to  that  well-known  animal.  The  remain- 
der of  the  twelve  signs,  one  for  each  month,  are 
ealled— TVivrKt,  or  the  Bull;  Gemini^  or  Twins; 
Otmter,  or  Crab ;  LeOy  or  Lion ;  Fit^,  or  Virgin ; 
JJSbrOy  or  Scales;  /Sbotpio,  or  Scorpion ;  SagUiariiM, 
<fer  Archer ;  Oaprieomiu,  or  Goat ;  AquariuM^  Water- 
carrier  ;  JPEkm,  or  Fishes. 

•  Artronomers  of  modem  times  have  found  this 
system  of  advantage  in  determining  the  position 
ot  the  sun  and  planets  at  any  epoch,  and  also  in 
determining  the  dates  of  ancient  memorials,  for  In 
Egypt  some  of  the  crumbling  monuments  have 
the  signs  of  the  sodlac  traced  upon  them,  showing 
the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  times  respectively 
when  the  sculpture  wis  executed.  The  **  going 
up*'  and  **down*'  of  the  signs  aUnded  to  by  our 
oonrespondenfe  refer  to  the  appeanaoe  and  with- 
drawal of  the  sun  in  them  as  the  months  roll  on. 
The  use  of  the  human  figure  1^  some  almanacs  at 
t^e  present  day,  those  especially  circulated  by 
quack  doetors,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  astrology  as 
apfplied  to  tetune-teDlBg, 

.  The  lo^Kirtant  parts  of  the  body,  head,  shoul- 
ders, arms,  heart,  etc,,  were  made  up  Into  twelve, 
and  each  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  **  signs  ^'  of 
the  sodlac.  It  was  pretended  by  the  sorcerers 
thai  that  part  of  the  body  would  have  a  dominat- 
ing jnHuenoe  la  apenon*sdesUny  whieh  was  in* 
dlcsted  by  the  *'  signs  "  or  month  xelgnUig  at  the 


time  of  his  birth.  Of  course  such  a  method  of. 
divination,  like  all  other  fortune-telling,  is  absurd^ 
and  only  practiced  by  designing  villains^ 

What  to  Suoep  Ov.-— TlMit  material 
which  is  dean,  cool,  somewhat  spongy  or  elastic,' 
soft  and  thoroughly  dry,  may  be  converted  into 
the  convenient  article  we  call  a  **  bed,"  and  prove 
a  good  one.  Curled  hair  of  standard  quality, 
worked  up  into  a  mattress,  makes  a  bed,  or  the' 
foundation  of  a  bed,  whieh  is  equal  probably  to 
any  oontrtvanoe  of  the  kind  in  common  use  for 
health  and  economy.  A  sklUfolly-made  spring 
mattress,  in  our  opinion,  famishes  at  once  as  comr. 
fortable  a  couch  as  one  may  desire,  and  needs  but 
a  tew  accessories  in  the  way  of  sheets  and  cover- 
lids to  complete  the  presentable  equipment  a 
neat  houserwlfe  so  highly  appreciates. 

Mattresses,  bolsters,  and  other  bed  apparatus 
stuffed  with  prepared  sponge  are  said  to  be  light, 
elastic,  and  cool  to  an  unsurpassed  degree,  and 
are  therefore  desirable  for  use,  especially  in  the 
warm  season  of  the  year.  Well  stripped  and  dried 
corn-husks  moke  a  good  bed  for  a  short  time. 

Sleep.  —  Night   Woekiwg.  —  Editor 

l^rendogiad  Jmsnud:  In  the  May  number  of 
your  mafirazine  I  read  an  article  enutled  "  Neces- 
sity of  Sleep."  This  subject  deeply  interests  me. 
But  the  article  didoiot  explain  to  me  what  I  would 
like  to  know  upon  this  subject.  I  am  a  night- 
watchman  by  occupation,  arid  I  wish  to  know 
whether  a  man  can  do  as  well  on  seven  hours' 
sleep  in  the  night-time  as  seven  hours*  sleep  in  the 
day.  If  so,  what  part  of  the  day  should  he  sleep, 
and  at  what  hours  should  he  get  his  meals?  1 
generally  sleep  in  the  rooming:,  going  to  bed  with- 
out any  brealuiast.  I  eat  lightly  when  I  get  up, 
and  before  going  to  work  I  eat  a  hearty  meal  be- 
tween 1  a.  m.,  and  2  a.  m.    I  cat  a  lunch. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  went  by  the  above  rule ;  I 
stood  it  about  ten  months,  when  I  was  taken  sick 
with  the  intermittent  fever  and  dumb  ague. 

Do  you  think  that  night- work  was  the  cause  of 
it  ?  Ii  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your 
opinion  on  this  subject,  you  will  confer  a  great  fa- 
vor OB  me.  Yours,  d^.,  L.  O.  D.,  lU. 

iiamarjka— Night  Is  the  proper  time  to  sleep.  2t 
Is  said  that  persons  In  solitary  confinement,  where 
it  is  dark  in  their  prisons,  form  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing In  the  night  and  awaking  with  the  rising  sun. 
We  have  never  known  persons  to  maintain  their 
health  properly  who  work  st  night  and  sleep 
in  the  day-time,  and  we  Judge  that  one  who 
works  at  night  should  sleep  two  hours  more  than 
he  will  require  to  sleep  if  h^  woriu  by  day.  And  the 
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same  is  tnie  of  hones.  If  worked  at  nights  they 
become  nervous,  excitable,  and  thin  in  flesh  in 
spite  of  good  care  and  an  abundance  of  gobd  food. 
We  think  onr  correspondent  conld  hardly  adopt  a 
better  plan  in  the  way  of  eating  than  he  has 
done.  His  haying  the  intermittent  fever  and  the 
dumb  ague  may  have  been  the  result  of  damp 
nights  and  of  a  moist  climate.  His  having  fever 
and  ague  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  kind  of 
food  he  ate.  If  it  consisted  largely  of  fat  pork, 
fine  flour  bread,  with  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  he 
would  get  bilious  and  have  intermittent  fever 
and  ague  in  a  climate  adapted  to  produce  such 
diseases ;  and  working  during  the  damp  night  air 
would  aid  in  developing  the  disease.  A  man  who 
Dorics  at  night  and  misses  the  beneficent  Influ- 
ences of  the  sun,  should  eat  a  good  deal  of  tart 
ftnit  to  keep  the  liver  wide-awake.  He  should 
make  free  use  of  lean  beef,  and  not  eat  much  fine 
flour  bread  or  pies,  cakes,  and  other  articles  in 
which  siigar  and  butter  are  prominent  constituents. 

• 

A  BvsiNBSs  Month. — Why  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-flve  days  counted  a  year  in  com* 
puting  interest  in  New  York  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  only  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  are  counted,  which  answer  to  12 
months,  80  days  in  a  month? 

AnK  If  one  is  reckoning  interest  for  a  part  of  a 
i^ontb,  thirty  days  are  easily  divided  into  firac- 
tions,  and  that  is  near  enough  for  ordinary  trans- 
actions. A  lawful  month  is  one*tweUlh  of  a  year, 
but  in  paying  board,  rent,  or  interest  on  a  Auction 
of  a  month,  thirty  days  answer  very  well  for  a 
month.  Sharp,  honest  business  men  almost  every 
where  reckon  interest  by  the  number  of  days  ac- 
cording to  the  fractional  part  of  the  year  they  con- 
stitute, and  consequently  are  more  accurate  in 
their  calculations  of  interest. 

Who  Is  He  ? — ^Editor  A.  P.  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:— Can  you  tell  me  who  Henry  Comb 
Burns  is?  Whether  he  is  really  a  grandson  of 
Bobert  Burns,  the  poet,  or  not  ? 

Am,  We  have  not  the  pedagree  of  H.  C.  B.  at 

hand,  and  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.    Can 

any  of  our  correspondents  enlighten  the  inquirer  ? 

Marbiage — ^Insanity. — Being  a  sub- 
scriber of  your  JouBNAL,  I  ask  vou,  as  a  favor,  to 
answer  the  following  question,  vLs.,  Should  I  marry 
a  young  woman  whose  mother  died  Insane? 
Would  ft  be  doing  r^ht  ? 

An$,  In  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  your  doing  so.  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
anything  in  the  Scriptures  opposed  to  it.  But  in 
Tiew  of  the  fkct  that  children  are  expected  to  in- 
herit not  only  the  bodily  conditions  and  tempera- 
ments of  their  x)arenta,  but  also  their  ntaiUdl  ten- 
dencies, we  think  it  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  persons  who  are  infirm,  imbecile,  or  in- 
sane ought  to  become  parents  at  all.  Dr.  An- 
drew Combe,  the  distinguished  physician  and 
^ysiologlflt,  reftnalned  from  manlflge  because  of  a 


consumptive  tendency.  Very  few  others  seem  to 
be  so  considerate.  Can  an  evil — unsound— troe 
bring  forth  good,  sound  fkult  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  sound  and  sane  men  and  womea  to 
marry  than  for  those  who  are  defective?  Wbat 
says  common  sense  ?    What  says  science  ? 

■^^^^  • 

Noise  in  the  Head. — ^Being  af9icted 

with  a  ringing  noise  in  my  head,  which  I  fear  may 
result  in  deafness,  I  desire  to  Imow  the  best 
method  of  treating  it 

Am,  The  symptom  described  is  one  common  to 
so  many  diseases.  It  precludes  any  definite  answer. 
It  may  be  the  prelude  to  either  functional  or  oi^gmn* 
ic  disease  more  or  less  serious.  Let  the  patient 
consult  a  first-class  aurist,  and  refrain  Qxmi  dab- 
bling with  quacks.  In  the  Hydropatbie  jQM|fdb- 
peddok  may  be  found  a  description-  of  the  ear,  it* 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  the  diseases  to  which 
it  is  liable,  and  their  treatment. 

SoBB  Etbs. — ^I  am  a  student  in  ooUege, 

bnt  can  not  study.    My  eyes  are  weak  and  InflaiDeA. 

What  shaU  I  do  ? 

Am,  Drop  your  books  for  a  season  and  try  out- 
door life  on  a  farm,  or  go  on  board  of  a  New  Eqg- 
land  fishing-smack  and  catch  mackerel,  cod,  or 
other  fish,  and  breathe  the  sea  air  for  a  time.  By 
such  means  bodily  health  may  be  thoroughly  re- 
stored,  and  the  eyes  will  also  be  improved.  Bath- 
ing them  in  soft  cold  water  will  afibrd  some  reliefs 

Hoa  Meat. — Contemplating  the  oriffi- 

nal  design  of  the  Creator  as  to  man's  diet,  and  &e 
injury  of  the  use  of  swine  fiesh,  and  looking  at 
Moses*  design  of  prohibiting  their  use.  and  thecuM 
of  animals  he  placed  them  m,  is  it  right  for  maa  to 
use  swine  as  a  dietf 

wdiML  We  agree  with  the  Jews  on  this  question, 
and  think  that  the  less  we  eat  of  that  quadruped, 
the  better  it  wUl  be  for  the  human  race.  But  theiv 
is  a  difference  in  the  qualUii  even  of  bog  meat. 
One  ftttted  in  field  or  forest  on  nuts,  roots,  com, 
and  pure  kinds  of  food,  would  be  less  objection- 
able than  if  kept  shut  up  in  a  close,  dirty  pen,  root- 
Vag  and  wallowing  in  his  own  filth,  fed  on  still  slope 
or  the  oflU  of  a  slaughter-house.  Much  of  the 
pork  eaten  is  diseased,  full  of  trichinsa,  and  canaea 
the  death  of  those  who  eat  it 

Klbftomania, — ^When  any  organ  of 
the  mind  beeomes  morbidly  inttated,  there  wtn 
be  excessive  action  in  that  organ.  If  it  be  Ama- 
tiveness,  there  will  be  InorcHntffe  aflfectloiL  If  It 
be  Approbativeness,  there  will  be  egotism,  ^nnltj. 
Jealousy.  If  Self-Bsteem,  there  will  be  haughti- 
ness, self-suf&cieney,  and  a  dlapoattion  to  domi* 
neer.  If  Alimentlveness  be  perverted,  tliere  win 
be  gormandldng,  smoking,  chewing,  diinking. 
If  it  be  I>estnictiT6ness,  there  wiB  be  eraelty.  If 
Acquisitiveness,  which  is  firoquenUy  orer-actliro 
or  diseased,  the  persons  orave  many  things  UMy 
do  not  need,  and  "  take  "  that  which  Is  not  theba. 
Women  who  are  weU  edacated  and  trae  in  flieir 
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ftoelfti  relations,  occnpyinn^  good  positions  in 
society,  are  sometimes  attacked  with  an  irresis- 
tible inclination  to  steal,  which  is  Ideptomania. 
The  remedy  is  good  health,  plenty  of  work,  self- 
denial,  and  the  Christian  religion. 

P&iYATB  answers  are  given  to  private 
qnestions.    We  do  not  propose  to  make  this  Jour- 

KAL  "a  pHt/att  medical  oonaoltatton  office.*'  We 
can  answer  here  only  pubUe  questions.  8.  F.  R. 
should  send  his  address  with  stamp  for  special 
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OiTB  New  Cover  Page. — Our  readers 
are  delighted  with  it ;  and  so  are  we.  It  is  beau- 
tlAil,  signiilcant,  and  appropriate.  It  combines 
the  two  distinct  ideas  that  govern  the  consoUda* 
tlon.  It  is  emblematical,  and  not  literaL  Those 
of  our  friends  who  haye  innocently  suffered  under 
the  impression  that  the  studious  gentleman  in  the 
comer  represents  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  Packard  can 
lift  off  the  pressure.  Such  was  not  the  design. 
The  angel  with  the  wreath,  howeyer,  they  both 
desire  to  appropriate — for  both  are  looking  forward 
to  the  approval  of  friends,  which  is  thus  symbol- 
iced.  The  Phbbnoju>oical  Journal  and  Pack- 
ard's Mohthlt  covers  the  field  of  science  and 
literature ;  and  that  fkct  is  plainly  indicated  in  the 
new  cover  page. 

J.  H.  L.,  of  St.  Paul,  Min.,  a  former  agent  of 
Packard's  Morthlt,  says:  "I  must  apologise 
for  my  rash  criticism  on  the  consolidation.  I  did 
not  comprehend  Its  nature.  In  my  innocence  I 
imagined  it  to  be  a  Idnd  of  nue  to  enable  Packard 
to  die  easy.  I  see  it  all,  now,  and  can  say  that  it 
meets  my  hearty  approvaL  The  cover  combina- 
tion is  a  happy  conceit,  and  will  please  all  the  old 
£rlends  of  Packard,  while  it  can  displease  nobody. 
We  have  now  in  one  beautiful  magazine  all  the 
best  qualities  of  two ;  each  of  which  was  master 
in  ito  own  field.'* 

P.  Yah  K,  of  Biboklyn,  says:  **1  protest  no 
longer.  The  July  number  has  opened  my  eyes, 
and  an  I  care  to  know  is,  that  *  whereas  I  once  was 
blind,  I  now  see.'  The  consolidation  was  a  happy 
thought,  and  I  wonder  I  could  not  have  seen  it 
beforei"  

How  He  Gave  Up  Tobacco. — A  coi^ 

respondent  writes  from  Bamesville,  Kansas :  **  I 
noticed  in  the  June  number  of  your  Journal  the 
inquiry  of  a  tobacco-chewer  as  to  what  he  should 
fto  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  nauseous  ^weed.' 
Tour  advice  is  probably  the  best  which  can  be 
given,  but  allow  me  to  tell  him  how  I  quit  after 
chewing  inveterately  and  smoking  moderately  for 
more  than  ten  years.  I  had  tried  hard  to  shake 
oir  the  disgusting  hablt^  making  resolutiona  time 
and  again,  and  breaking  them  as  often,  for  five  or  six 
yean,  until  I  had  concluded  that  I  was  a  slave  to 
lti  past  all  hope  of  redemption.    But  good  fortune 


so  ordered  it  that  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the 
Pbrbmqloqioal  Jourkai<  in  Januaiy,  1870,  and 
after  reading  *  The  €k>nfes8ions  of  a  Bmoker,'  and 
sundry  other  articles  on  the  tobacco  question, 
among  which  was  one  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  I  resolved 
to  *try  again.'  Knowing  myproneneis  to  break 
a  resolution  to  abstain  for  life,  Jf^sofemf  to  quit  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  for  the  term  of  one 
loanb  from  that  night !  (the  night  I  read  said  arti- 
cle.) I  succeeded  in  keeping  the  resolution,  and 
then  concluded  to  tiy  another  week,  which  like- 
wise proved  a  success,  and  anotfier,  and  so  on  for 
six  conseeutive  weeks,  when  I  resolved  never  to 
touch  again  the  *  unclean  thing.'  It  was  a  severe 
trial  at  first ;  but  the  longer  I  abstained  the  more 
determined  I  became,  and  now,  after  three  montlis' 
abstinence,  I'have  no  desire  at  all  for  it  I  think 
any  one  by  adopting  the  above  mode  can  relinquish 
the  use  of  tobacco.    Try  it.  o.  A.  H." 

Spanish. — ^Here  is  an  extract  from  a 

Spanish  letter  referring  to  the  Journal,  which 
may  interest  our  readers :  "  Es  un  periMlco  enter- 
amente  dentifico  y  digno  del  g6nero  humano ;  so 
fuente  de  toda  clencia.        trahbito  l.  mata." 

Akti-Tobacco   Leagub. — ^Editor  of 

Journal:  In  your  April  number,  page  SM,  I* 
observe  the  following  sentence :  **  We  form  socie- 
ties against  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  why  should  we 
not  against  the  *■  filthy  mouth '  practioes^  and  shun 
them  ?  "  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
form  societies  in  order  to  stay  the  "  Tobacco  evilf'' 
and  I  hope  that  many  sRch  will  be  formed. 

I  write  now  to  inform  you  that  at  least  one  ha4 
been  formed  in  this  city.  About  a  year  since  a 
number  of  earnest  men  started  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  Temperance 
with  the  following  pledge:  **  We  promise,  relying 
on  Divine  grace,  to  abstain  from  all  iNTOJCiOATiNe 
Liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  from  the  use  of  To- 
BAOOO,  except  when  they  are  prescribed  medicin* 
ally  by  a  physician,  and  that  we  will  discounte- 
nance as  much  as  possible,  by  our  advice  and 
example,  their  use  by  others." 

This  pledge  has  been  taken  by  about  170  persons. 
A  number  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  use  both 
of  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  we  trust  that  many 
boys  will  be  saved  through  this  association  from 
evil  habits. 

We  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month, 
from  May  to  November,  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Eleventh  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Avenues,  and  will  be  very  happy  to 
see  our  friends  who,  like  your  correspondent  in 
the  April  number,  wish  to  overthrow  both  the 
tobacco  and  liquor  evils.  r. 

Appreciation.  —  The  sprightly  New 

York  JSfar  of  May  28d  thus  alludes  to  us : 

Thb  Phrenolooioal  Journal  and  Packard's 
Monthly. — We  have  watched  with  considerable 
interest  the  wedded  life  of  the  Phrenolooioal- 
Packard'sMonthlt.  Whenonejoumal*^  unites'^ 
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ifitb  another,  it  eenQraJlj  means  that  one  pa1>Uflh- 
et  Wishes  his  pubucation  to  dfe  quietly  and  respect- 
ably, and  witnont  exposing  the  financial  dimcnl- 
ties  Ihat  proD]^ted  the  union.  As  larre  flah  swallow 
small  ones,  large  newspapers  take  in  little  ones  and 
— dit'est  them :  that  is  to  say,  for  a  short  time  the 
small  paper  makes  a  show  in  the  colamns  of  the 
larger  one,  bat  soon  is  seen  no  more :  except,  per- 
haps, in  very  diminutive  type  it  has  its  epitaph  in 
the  bead-line.  It  is  not  so  with  Packabd^b 
MoNTHLT.  It  has  entered  the  Phrenoloqical 
Journal,  and  there  holds  Its  own.  Packard  must 
hare  the  bamp  of  Oombativenesa  folly  developed, 
and  Wells  finds  it  impossible  to  control  him.  We 
can  imagine  the  filendly  little  discussions  that 
mtuBt  take  place  between  Weils  and  Packard  about 
*^-matter,"  when  Wells,  for  instance,  thinks  his 
article  on  ^*  bumps  "  should  have  the  preferenee 
of  Packard^B  on  *' beggars.'*  But,  as  previously 
stated,  Packard  "sticks,"  and  tne  coaibination 
makes  a  readable  and  first-class  magazine.  We 
boUeve  the  nnion  hasr  improved  the  JoaBNAL,  for 
although  we  greatly  admire  articles  tinctured  with 
Phrenology,  at  times  it  is  pleasant  to  read  one  that 
contains  no  reference  to  the  organs  of  the  brain. 
The  Journal  for  June  is  a  very  excellent  number, 
a^d  its  table  of  contents  is  varied,  an^l  the  articles 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  religious  department  is  good  this 
month,  and  Packard  has  many  first-rate  articles  in 
hia  portion  of  the  magasine,  the.  most  interesting 
or  which  arc:  '*  Is  it  Safe  for  Women  to  Anpear 
Alone  in  Public  ?  "  by  iMrs.  E.  B.  Dttfly :  and  ^  My 
Neighbors,"  by  "Periwinkle."  We  leave  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  others,  and  Judge  for  himself 
or  hei^eif.  We  will  only  say  in  conchision,  this 
" marriage "  is  "a success." 


OUR  JOURNAL  IIT  SNGLAND. 

Ambrioak  readers  may  be  edified  by  the  fol- 
lowing old-country  newspaper  noticed  of  this 
Journal,  which  have  been  received  by  us.  -We 
gtvel  the  more  spirited  parts  of  several  lengthy 
notices,  omitting  mere  flattering  allusions  to  the 
editor  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
prompt,  eflident,  and  zealous  co-operation  of  our 
eateemed  London  agent,  Mr.  Bums>-^ho  supplies 
Qireat  Britain  with  all  oar  publications — for  placing 
the  Journal  withtn  iihe  reach  of  English  readers. 

The  London  UbercU  Bevitw  says : 

The  PiiaiCNOLooroAL  Journal  Ib  pnbllsbed  In  Kew 
T)»rk;  bat  aa  it  treats  apon  genenil  queatioas.  It  is  al- 
most as  suitable  for  Eagllsh  readers  as  for  American. 
Ab  its  name  denotes,  it  i?  devoted  to  the  fVirtherance  of 
the  flcieooe  of  Pbrenologj,  but  it  by  no  mean«  conflne» 
itaelf  to  that  ol^ect  alone:  it  containei  much  interesting 
ntttter.  The  articles  are  fbr  the  miwt  part  t«hort.  ♦  ♦  • 
Under  the  head  of  **  Uterary  Notices,"  ve  learn  that  the 
works  of  English  authors  are  pablu*bed  In  New  York  at 
remarkably  low  prices :  and  thouffh  uro  may  envy  Amer- 
ican readers,  we  cnn  not  help  pityini^  the  English  aiHhors 
who  are  thas  depriredof  aU  uroflt  in  their  wori&e.  For 
instance,  the  price  of  Mr.  Mni*s  boolc  on  '*The  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  "  Is  80  centn.  Proade*s  latest  volnmeii 
of  the  '' History  of  finglaod"  are  jiuhiishcd  at  $1  35: 
a^d  Tennyson^s  ^  Holy  Orail,  and  Other  Poems,"  at  $1 
ck>th ;  85  oenta  In  paper* 

'The  Pyb  BmOd^  of  Cupar,  Scotland,  says : 

TUe  Pbunolooioal  JooaifAi.  le  a  eopkMkrfy  and  cafe- 
fnlly  illustrated  poriudical  devo  ed  to  Pbrunologv,  yet 
ranglns  ftrecly  ana  vigorously  tbroucrh  ttcrence  ana  litera- 
tare,  tnoagh  ita  phrenological  tendencies  are  not  more 
fraquently  than  properly  displaying  themselves.  There 
is  an  Admirable  sketch,  along  with  an  engraved  photo- 
graph, of  LesiKcps,  the  great  promoter  orihe  canal  be- 
tween Port  8aid  and  Sneas.  Not  less  interesting  is  the 
Btakllarty  illostrated  sketch  of  Samael  Ftsher,  the  U.  8. 
OommiasioQer  of  Patents ;  and  the  portrait  and  obita- 
asy  of  Q«orge  Peabody  give  as  a  Car  better  idea  of  the 


great  nhilanthiopist  than  we  have  seen  In  any  Brltiak 
journal.  'Hie  many  other  contents,  bearing  on  Science, 
Art,  and  on  Phrenology,  are  able  and  eondse  artides. 
We  must  not  emit  to  mention  that  the  kead  on  the  cow 
of  the  JotTBNAL  is  mapped  oat  Into  diflhrent  bampe,  and 
that  these  are  most  Ingeniooaiy  represented  by  plctans 
as  well  as  by  their  names.  For  instance,  Flmmem  has 
beneath  it  the  pictnfe  of  a  man  dragging;  forward  an  an 
by  a  halter,  the  ass  resisting  with  the  ntmoat  flnnaaai. 
We  have  no  such  instructive  and  entertaining  oigaas  of 
Phrenology  aa  the  Joubhal  in  ^^^"^"^ 

[Observe  how  an  Rngliahman  gels  Uunga  mixed. 
When  speaking  of  terma— doUan-  and  cents  Id 
reckmp  In  £ #.  dL  .  Thhik of  Unt  Jobbmai*  atm 

a  year!] 

The  AehfeHiKT,  of  Ulverston,  says : 

Thb  AmniCAN  PnBBNOLOotCAi.  Join&fAZk.  IBsstnled 
f  rom  1  i  fe.  One  copy  a  year  80  dollars ;  single  nomben 
80  cents.  London :  J.  Barns,  publisher,  15  Soathanp- 
too  Row,  W.C. 

Tbls  magazine,  which  thoogfa  ciscalai«d  In  Knglaadis 
really  American,  is  a  complete  storebooMs  of  infunnafloo 
of  all  kinds.  It  contains  lUastnitlona,  phronotoitfoal  no- 
tices, and  bioeraphiaa  of  some  of  the  leadlns  mea  both 
of  Enrope  and  AOierica.  O.  Washington.  B.  M.  Stao- 
ton,  and  Vather  Hvaclntbe  are  among  thoiie  notioed  in  a 
recent  number.  'The  following  lines,  extracted  Atun  Us 
pages,  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Americans  ar«  not 
wlthont  patriotism : 

^  Onr  eonntry  I  Hfs  a  jdorions  land  t 

With  broad  arms  stretched  from  ahoie  to  ahoie; 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand.— 
She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar.** 

The  POirhead  Smtindy  of  Scotland,  says: 

The  Pkrenolooical  Joitrnax.  is  a  scientific  magtdae 
containing  a  great  variety  oC  nseftil  and  Instructive  wit- 
ter, and  wonld  be  read  to  advantage  by  eveiy  one  who 
wishes  to  cultivate  his  moral  and  mtenectnaffacoltlss, 
and  who  takes  pleaaare  in  the  great  stady  of  hmnanity. 
The  number  before  us  cont«ina  upward  of  thirty  difier- 
ent  papers  on  a  variety  of  snbjects,  and  is  profbsely  ilias- 
trated  with  wood-cuts. 

The  Kendal  Mercury  and  Advertiser  says : 

Mr.  J.  Bums.  16  Bonthampton  Row,  London,  the  afent 
in  thi4  cpnutrv  for  Mr.  Samuel  B.  WeU^  the  emiacot 
phrenologist  of  New  York,  has  forwarded  as  the  Pnan- 
oLooiOAL  JotTRNAL  for  Critical  notice.  We  have  deriv- 
ed a  Urge  share  of  Information  from  a  pemsal  of  it,  and 
think  that  Its  extensive  circalation  tnrooghoat  Great 
Britain  would  be  advantageous.  *  *  ^  The  Issue  be- 
fore w  opens  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  fsnac 
Washington,  to  which  is  snl^oinea  a  oomprehenalve  \Ar 
oeraphy,  as  viewed  from  a  phrenological  stand  point 
We  can  verify  the  sketch  of  the  nan,  '*  first  in  the  beam 
of  bis  countrymen,"  and  the  likeness  seeow  to  as  tnia. 
Pasving  on  flrom  that,  se\eral  original  and  extracted  art- 
icles, with  cDntribotad  poetry  of  sorpasslng  merit,  arreit 
our  attention.  The  portraits  and  phrenologicad  skelcfass 
of  Father  Hyacinthe,  Bdwin  M.  Stanton,  and  other  ce- 
lebrities, are -wellezeoafeed and carefblly set dowa.  The 
essays  and  anecdotes  are  Judiciously  selected  and  to  the 
point.  The  mlsoellaneons,  correspondence,  and  crltkd 
departments  manifest  cultivated  care  and  dlacrtmlastoiy 
arran.;ement ;  on  the  whole,  the  Joobnal  I»  *'inde 
awake,"  and  we  should  be  gUid  to  see  more  of  it  in  titf 
honseholda  of  thla  oDontiy. 

The  (Irish)  FreemarCB  JiwrruU,  of  Dnblln,— bome 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  Mend  of  phrenology, 
Archbishop  Whately,— says : 

The  Phrenoliioical  Journal  is  an  Americaa  nootUy 
paMication.  Its  title  proves  Its  theme;  bat  while  fps* 
cially  devoted  to  PhrenoioKy,  It  cootalaa  a  startliocva' 
riety  of  matter  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  It  oouttias 
abiratlOO  pages,  qalte  a  book,  and  Is  sold  IbrSOceoti. 
We  believe  a  large  namber  of  queer  Iblk  la  DabUa 
would  very  wiliinKly  have  thiit  Jou'rnai.,  In  which  ths 
hab  y-horee  Is  rocked  with  great  vigor.      [Jnstso.] 

The  Coventry  Herald  and  Free  Prm  says : 

The  PnRBxoLoaicAL  JoiTRifAL  contalns  a  long  list  of 
IntoreatinM  arCtclas,  far  men  taslractlag  than  bsloMB  to 
ordinary  mun tbly  issnes.    The  illastrations  are  goML 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect,  and  even  oonteoot.  oi 
men  of  sdeuee,  nuenokigy  la  hy  no  mqaas  dssl  W 
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QM  taken  that  hold  of  the  pnbUc  miod  which  only  troth 
'can  do.  It  Is  the  onlf  real  mental  Science;  and  more 
tkin  that,  it  is  Mental  Science,  that  1b,  PbvaioloKy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Jf  ctaphyBica  made  eaav.  This  Joubvai^ 
of  which  fifty  volnmee  have  been  publtohed  In  America, 
to  DOW  to  be  obtained  heire  in  an  unproyed  form.  It  is 
fhll  of  interesting  and  instmctlye  matter,  and  is  cheap, 
and  we  most  oormally  recommend  It  to  onr  readers. 

The  Wakefield  Exprea  says : 

The  PHBKHOLooiGAii  JoxjiiMALr— a  magasine  that  de- 
eeryee  to  be  more  widely  known— is  now  issued  under 
a  new  and  more  attractiye  form.  It  contains  nnmerooa 
ffloatratlons,  and  is  what  It  alms  to  be— a  flrst-dass 
monthly  ionmal  devoted  to  science,  literature,  and  gene- 
ral Inteilii^ce. 

The  Walsall  Prte  Preu  says : 

The  PHBBNOLoeiCAL  JovBNAL  is  s  flrs^cIas8  monthly 
jonmaK  devoted  more  especially  to  the  discossion  of 
pbrenologT,  ethnokwy,  physiokigy,  psychology,  physiog- 
nomy, health,  edacatton,  science,  literature,  and  general 
intelligence,  and  advocates  all  progressive  measures  cal- 
calated  to  reform^  elevate,  and  Improve  mankind.  In 
the  current  number  there  are  several  good  articles  on 
the  nee  of  tobacco  and  other  narcotics.  *'^The  Mission 
of  the  True  Physician,"  which  the  writer  contends  is  to 
teach  people  tne  laws  of  life  and  health,  is  pointed  out 
and  clearly  dedned.  There  are  also  several  portraits  and 
biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men. 

SouBff^s  Vlveraton  Adverliaer  says : 

The  word  phrenological  is  by  no  means  an  index  to 
the  lai^  compass  o?  its  subjects.  It  is  a  flrst-dass 
monthly  msgaxine. 

The  £boeter  tmd  Ftymouth  Gazette  says : 

From  Kew  York  comes  the  Pbrsitological  JoxmNAL. 
Tbe  science  to  which  it  is  devoted  is  apparently  thought 
more  of  across  the  Atlantic  than  in  England.  The  spe- 
elatty  of  the  magazine  is  the  publication  of  portraits 
and  oiographical  notices  of  remarkable  men. 

The  BxHe  and  Soythioegtem  Herald  says : 

Ifte  PnBKKOLomoAi.  JotnsirAi.  will  be  read  with  Inter- 
est by  all  who  class  Phrenology  among  the  sciences, 
while  it  ttleo  contains  a  large  amount  of  general  reading 
which  can  not  prove  otherwise  than  attractive. 

On  the  whole,  onr  Engliah  cousins  take  onr 
JouBNAii  kindly,  and  we  look  forward  hopefully 
to  the  time  when  we  may  speak  through  its  pages 
to  all  the  world.    Is  not  tihis  a  laudable  ambition  f 


\Vittwcy>  Soiirtd. 
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[AU  works  noticed  to  Thb  PssmoixMiCAL  Joubnal 
maif  be  ordered  from  thie  qfflce,  atprieee  ofUMSEstf.] 

Life  and  Alone.— Xhie  vol.,  I2mo;  pp. 
407;  cloth.  Prlee,$150.  Boston:  LeedbShep- 
ard.    New  York :  Felt  &  Dillingham. 

A  love  story,  a  lecture,  a  sermon,  and  a  life's  ex- 
perience are  put  into  this  very  interesting  volume. 
Pleaaant  summer  reading  for  tlioee  who  have 
leisure.  

The  Young    Ship    Builders  of  Elm 

ISLAyo.— By  Rev.  El^ah  Kellogg.  Author  of 
"  Leon  Ben.  of  Elm  Island,"  "  Charles  Bell  "  etc. 
One  vol.,  l2mo;  pp.  304;  doth.  Price,  |l  60. 
Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard.  New  York:  Felt  & 
Dillingham. 

A  capital  story  for  boys  who  will  have  to  woric 
their  way  up  in  the  world,  and  who  need  encour- 
agement and  good  influences  to  keep  them  In  the 
right.  The  revd.  author  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  once  a  boy. 


Hahhbb  and  Anyil.    a   NoveL    Bj 

Fieidegridk  Spielhagen.  From  the  German,  by 
William  Hand  Browne. .  Author's  edition.  One 
vol.,  lamo;  cloth.  Price,  $2  00.  New  York: 
Leypoldt  &  Holdt 

This  author's  stories  are  grand  In  conception 
and  'are  written  with  the  appearance  of  more 
strength  than  harmony,  and  will  please  those  beet 
who  have  ability  with  leisure,  or,  in  other  words, 
strength,  but  an  indisposition  to  use  it  in  the  way 
of  benefiting  the  world.  To  such  people  the  au- 
thor will  be  a  boon  in  the  way  of  helping  them  to 
pass  their  time  profitably. 

Mebby's  Museum. — An  illustrated  maga- 
sine for  boys  and  girls.  New  Series.  Octavo, 
monthly,  rrice,  |1  50  a  year.  Boston:  H.  B. 
Fuller. 

This  is  one  of  New  York^s  old  favorites,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  well  kept.  H.  B.  Fuller  is 
the  publisher.  We  will  send  Merrj/'e  Mttaevm  and 
the  Phrbnolooioal  Joubm al  one  year  to  a  new 
subscriber  for  ^  

Thb  Pboplb's  Magazine.  An  illustra- 
ted miscellany  for  family  reading.  New  series. 
Monthly.  $8  a  year.  London :  Society  for  Yrq- 
motlng  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York : 
Messrs.  Pott  &  Amery,  Noe.  5  and  IS  Cooper 
Union. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  published  in 
any  country.  It  ought  to.have  a  world-wide  circu- 
lation.   

Winnbe's  New  School  fob  the  Vio- 
lin, in  which  the  instructions  ore  so  clearly  and 
simply  treated  as  to  make  It  unnecessary  to  re- 
quire a  teacher  for  practice.  More  than  150 
operatic  and  popular  airs  are  added,  forming  a 
complete  collection  of  the  best  melodies  of  the 
day.    Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.    Price, . 

Here  are  such  instructions  as  are  necessary  for 

one  who  would  become  a  Paganinl  or  an  Ole  Bull. 

La  Belle  FLEUBErra:  Polka.     By  W. 

Vienna  Demarest.  New  York  and  Boston.  C. 
H.  Ditson  <fc  Co.    Price,  60  cts. 

This  piece  must  have  a  run,  or  a  hop.    It  is 

brought  out  In  the  most  beautifol  style. 

The  Ambbican  Buildeb  and  Joubnal 

OF  Art.  Monthly.  Quarto.  $8  a  year.  Chi- 
cago :    C.  D.  Lakey. 

A  worthy,  indeed  it  is  a  most  worthy  publican 

tlon.    Chicago  and  the  West  may  vol!  feel  pride 

in  this  beautiful  and  useful  JoumaL 

The  Technologist.    Especially  devoted 

to  Engineering,  ManufEicturing,  and  Building. 
Vol.  1,  No.  6.  1870.  Price,  f2  a  year.  New 
York :  Industrial  Publication  Company. 

A  capital  magasine  for  scientific  readers,  and 

too  cheap  by  half.  

Zell's  P0PUI.AB  Enclycopedia  and  ITni- 
▼ersal  Dictionary.  Of  this  work,  which  will  be 
completed  in  fifty  numbers,  we  have  received 
numbers  82  and  83.  It  is  published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  T.  EUwood  Zell.  Price,  60  cents  a  num- 
Der.  The  work  should  hove  a  place  in  aH  libra- 
ries. 
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^'CoHB  HoHE,  Mother!"    By  Nelsie 

Brook.  One yoL,  18mo :  pp.  148 ;  cloth.  Price, 
60  cents.  New  York :  Mauonal  Temperance  So- 
ciety. 

A  thrilling  temperance  tale  which  carries  conTic- 
tion  to  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Think  of  a 
woman— a  mother  who  drinks ! 


Tub  History  of  Hortbnse,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Josephine.  Qneen  of  Holland,  Mother  of 
Napoleon  III.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of 
"The  French  Revolution,"  "History  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,"  etc.,  etc.  With  enfifravings. 
One  vol.,  I8mo;  pp.  d79;  cloth.  Price,  $120. 
New  York ;  Harper  <&  Brothers. 


Johnson  had  a  Boswell,  and  the  Bonapartes 
have  an  American  Abbott  If  B.  was  jealous  in 
perusing  every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  his 
subject,  so  is  it  we  judge  with  A.,  and  the  matter 
in  this  history  wUl  be  new  to  many  American 
readers,  and  1b  as  lively  as  any  romance. 

The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton.  A  No- 
vel. By  Anthony  Trollope,  author  of  "The 
Bertrams,"  "Castle  Richmond,"  "  Framley 
Parsonage,"  "Orley  Farm,"  "Small  House  at 
Arlington,"  etc,  etc  With  illustrations.  One 
vol.,  octavo;  pp.  800;  cloth.  Price,  $1  25. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  author  seems  to  grow  in  fiivor  with  Ameri- 
can readers.  He  writes  vigorously  and  welL  The 
Publishers  have  illustrated  this  volume  with  many 
full-page  wood-cuts.      — 

The  Ambrcan  Naturalist  increases  in 

interest    Its  aim»  are  progressive,  although  one 
of  its  contributors  opposes  Phrenology.    It  i, 

Sublished  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
alem,  Mass.    Terms — N  a  year,  85  cents  a  num- 
ber. 

It  is  suggestive,  and  will  repay  perusal  for  those 

interested  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Tbmpbrajvcb  8001BTT  and  National 
Publication  House.  Presented  at  New  York 
May  10th,  1870,  with  the  appendix,  containing  a 
list  of  the  OfHcers,  Lffe  Patrons,  Life  Directors, 
life-members  of  the  Society.  New  York :  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  and  PublicaUon 
House 

A  subject  in  which  we  are  much  interested,  and 
we  wish  "  every  body  "  would  read  the  very  inter- 
esting pages  of  this  report.  It  Is  rich,  witty,  and 
encouraging.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt.  A  Se- 
quel to  "  Consuelo."  By  George  Sand.  Author 
of  "The  Corsair,"  *'Fanchon,  the  Cricket," 
*^  Indiana."  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Pavette  Robinson.  Complete  In  one  large  l^io 
vol. :  pp.  829 ;  cloth ;  gilt  Price,  $1 75.  Phlla- 
dclpnia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Those  who  have  read  *^  Consuelo,"  to  which 
**The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt"  is  the  SoqueL 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  tt  has  also  been  read.  It 
is  a  pleasant  book  to  read,  but  not  quite  as  exciting 
as  its  forerunner. 


The  New  York  Coach-Maker^s  Maga- 

8INH.  An  ilustrated,  original  and  practical  Jour- 
nal, devoted  to  the  literary,  social  and  mechanical 
interests  of  the  craft  New  York :  Edited  and 
published  by  E.  M.  Stratton.  Price,  $5  a  year 
or  00  cents  per  copy. 

The  June  No.  commences  vqL  12  of  this  nsefol 
magazine.  No  one  in  that  line  should  be  withoat 
its  regular  visits.  The  suggestions  found  In  each 
number  are  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

Anti-Tobaoco  Tracts.  Published  by 
Rev.  Geoige  Trask,  of  Fitchbncg,  Mass.  We  bare 
received  a  package  of  these  powerful  aids  of  social 
reform,  and  pronounce  them  well  calculated  to  In- 
struct and  warn  people  with  reference  to  the  nAtare 
of  the  tobacco  practice.  They  should  be  broadly 
distributed. 


Marshall's  WASBmaTOH. — If  any  por> 

trait  of  any  man  be  worthy  a  place  in  every  Ameri- 
can dwelling,  that  portrait  is  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  "  Father  of  his  Country.**  The  presence 
of  thlB  i>ortnit  can  Inspire  only  high  and  patriotic 
sentiments  in  eveiy  observer.  Does  one  love  his 
home  ?  Here  is  the  likeness  of  one  to  whom  lie  Is 
more  Indebted  than  to  any  other.  Is  one  prond  ef 
the  great  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  Waalir 
ington  was  one  of  its  chief  founders  and  defenden. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  other  name  more 
respected  among  men  than  the  name  of  Waahing. 
ton.  Bo  fitf  as  we  have  heard,  MarBhaU's  jMMlralt  Is 
counted  the  best.  George  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparica, 
Geo.  8.  Hillard,  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  A.  B.  Dnnmd, 
D.  Hunthigton,  H.  W.  Beecher  and  Gustave  Doc^, 
and  others  praise  It  The  steel  plate  has  been 
valued  at  $10,000 ;  Proof  copies  have  been  sold  at 
$60. ;  Plain  prints  at  $10;  and  now  in  ctmamUom, 
wUh  t^  Christian  Vtiion  and  Pbbbholooioal 
JouBiiAL,  only  $5;  that  Is  to  say,  a  copy  of  this 
magnificent  print,  BLuushaix*8  WASHnroTOH,  sod 
The  •  CkritUan  Vkkm,  and  Tbs  PHRuroLOoiOAi. 
JoxnuiAL  will  be  sent  a  year,  for$S,  by  8.  B.  Wuxb, 
8S9  Broadway,  N.  T. 


The  Salt  Laxb  Tvobuse  is  a  new  Eight 

Page  Weekly,  devoted  to  "The  Smanclpatlon  oTlhe 
People,  1^  an  Bdacstional  Oourse,  lather  than  ftvorfc^ 
a  Coercive  Policy.*' 

Be  it  known  that  Qieie  are  two  parties  or  edwola  In 
Utah.  The  one  foUows  the  lead  of  Bilgliam  Touc;  Mii 
his  policy ;  the  other  party  dissents,  and  goes  In  9at 
what  it  believes  to  be  '^  Progress  and  ImproveBienft,^ 
socially,  InteDectaany,  and  iplritusUy.  What  may 
of  the  sgitatlon  by  the  new  movemoot  we 
predict  Certain  it  is,  they  makes  spirited  newspaper, 
displsying  real  ability  and  real  plnck.  The  only  part  we 
oan  take  in  the  eoatest  is  to  wish  soecem  to  theright. 
Of  oooTie,  all  Mormons  will  read  the  Salt  Lake  TH^wNt, 
and  an  GentUee  may  do  so  hy  sabscribing.  Terms,  $5  J$ 
a  year.  $9  for  hslf  a  year.  Specimen  nnmherB,  10  tUL 
Messrs.  Godbi  A  Habusoh,  PobUshers,  DaH  Lske  dty, 
Utah. 


■'IT   IS   AN   IIiIiTTBTRATSD  CTCIiOPBDIA." 


NEW    PHYSlOaKOMY; 

SIGNS    OV    CHARACTER, 

Aa  oiaDifestHl  in  TempcramfDt  nnU  Eiteraal  Forma,  and  tspccially  In  the  Unman  Face  DiTine.   j 
Bj-   B.  B.   Wki.ls,   Editor   Pkrenological   Journal.      Illnstntin^  Physiognomy, 

Anatomy,  llysiolo-jy,  Kthnoliigy,  Phrenology,  and  Natural  Hiatory.  ' 


pKEYlOUBfiTS- 

TEM8  glTCD,  in- 
cluding' Ihoso  of 
mil  ancient  an  J 
modem  wiitirs. 

Qb^ERai.  Pbi- 
iffciFLEa  —  Iho 
Physiological 
litwa  on  wlilch 
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PORTKAIT     OF     JOHN     8ARTA 


JOHN    SARTAIN, 

THK   BlUNENT  EKORAVER   ON   S 

'puis  gentleman  has  a  very  oxccllenl  result 
-^  organization  for  health  and  long 
life,an(i  also  for  mental  activity,  physical 
TigoT,  and  endurance.  There  is  euch  a 
hnlance  between  the  temperamente  as 
10  produce  harmoniona  action,  together 
with  smoothneBB,  energy,  and  vigor;  the 


easy,  working,  effective  or- 
ganization. 

He  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
strength  and  endurance  from  his  father ; 
his  susceptibility,  activity,  and  taste  from 
his  mother.  We  seldom  find  one  that  is 
more   active,  more  earnest,  or  efficient. 
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He  has  enthusiasm  tempered  by  coolness. 
He  has  an  indomitable  will ;  engages  in 
entei*prises  with  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed ;  yet  his  ambition  and  strength  in- 
crease in  accordance  with  the  multiplic- 
ity of  difficulties.  He  not  only  has  de- 
termination, but  the  courage  to  meet 
and  master  obstacles.  He  dwells  with 
patience  and  persistency  upon  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do,  until  he  has  given 
it  the  finishing  touch,  and  whatever  he 
undertakes  is  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

His  social  affections  are  prominent  ele> 
ments  of  his  character;  is  gallant  to 
woman,  fond  of  children,  and  very  fra- 
ternal and  cordial  in  his  intercourse 
with  friends.  He  is  frank  and  can- 
did, inclined  to  speak  and  act  as  he 
feels ;  is  cautious  in  reference  to  danger, 
but  transparent  and  spontaneous  in  his 
intercourse  with  friends ;  enjoys  making 
money,  but  uses  it  with  liberality.  He 
is  upright  in  spirit,  just  in  judgment, 
hopeful  and  ardent  with  reference  to  the 
future;  is  devout,  and  respectful^  and 
sympathetical,  and  kind  to  those  who 
are  in  need. 

His  ample  Constmetiveness  lays  the 
foundation  for  ingenuity  and  excellepce 
in  art.  He  is  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
tools;  and  with  his  largo  Ideality  and 
Form  would  show  fine  skill  and  taste  in 
reference  to  artistic  work  and  in  every- 
thing esthetic.  His  immense  perceptive 
organs  give  him  wonderful  powers  of  ob- 
servation. He  judges  of  the  qualities  of 
objects,  especially  color ;  is  orderly  and 
systematical  in  all  he  does,  and  attends 
to  detail  to  the  last  degree.  He  has  ex- 
cellent reasoning  powers,  and  he  is  able 
to  plan,  invent,  and  comprehend  remote 
conditions  and  relations,  and  with  his 
fine  perceptives  and  excellent  mechani- 
cal and  artistic  taste  he  will  show  a  high 
order  of  talent  in  that  direction.  He 
judges  well  of  human  character — ^reads 
men  like  a  book,  and  is  well  adapted  to  ex- 
ert a  commanding  influence  among  men. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  NiMteenih  G^ 
twry^  a  bulky  quarta-ly  published  in  18ia, 
and  to  other  publications  for  the  interestiiig 
facts  which  will  constitute  the  following 
biography. 

Mr.  Bartain  was  bom  in  London,  TgwgltmH^ 
in  1808.  He  manifested  at  an  early  age  strong 
proclivities  for  pictorial  art,  and  having  by 
self-taught  practice  acquired  some  ability  in 
delineation,  he  was  placed  with  an  engiaver 
to  learn  the  general  branches  of  that  profes- 
sion. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  suf- 
ficient advancement  in  drawing,  as  well  ai 
in  the  use  of  the  graver,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  William  Y.  Ottley,  the  eminent  wnftei 
on  Art,  and  the  great  authority  in  England  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  old  masters  of 
painting  in  Italy,  and  of  the  history  of  en- 
graving. This  gentleman  was  keeper  of  the 
prints  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  known 
as  an  artist,  a  collector,  and  author.  When 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  about  ten  yesn, 
employed  in  taking  copies  of  the  most  es- 
teemed and  valuable  paintings,  and  (m  his 
return  to  England  he  produced  a  series  of 
fcuy-timUe^  of  the  original  drawings  of  the 
best  masters,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Italian 
School  of  Design,"  a  magnificent  work,  con- 
sisting of  eighty-four  plates.  He  also  pro- 
duced other  very  important  worka  He  died 
in  1886. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  master  un- 
der whose  direction  Mr.  Sartain  was  employed 
for  two  years  in  engraving  the  series  of  plates 
referred  to,  displaying  from  this  artist's 
drawings  the  progress  of  art  from  the  restorsr 
tion  under  Ciambue,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  Luca  Signorelli,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth.  Besides  engraving  these  through- 
out, he  also  finished  the  plates  begun  at 
Rome  in  1798  by  the  Italian  engraver  Piroli 
for  this  same  folio.  These  were  aU  in  the 
line  style,  and  the  volume  published  in  18M 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  several  works  since  Ifj 
other  authors,  drawing  attention  to  the  merit 
of  the  Pre-Rafiaelite  artists  of  Italy. 

Early  in  1828  Mr.  Sartain  was  attracted 
toward  mezzotinto  as  a  more  efiective  and 
less  tedious  method,  and  soon  after  eagiaT- 
ed  two  prints  in  this  style  firom  pictm 
by  Henry  Richter:  "The  Tempest"  m  the 
mixed  maimer,  and  the  "Tight  Shoe"  is 
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pfCre  mezzotinto.  In  1830  he  came  to  Amer- 
iea,  abundantly  supplied  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction for  both  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, Imt  settled  in  the  latter  city  throngh 
the  friendly  persaasion  of  the  eminent  artist 
Sully,  who,  backing  np  the  advice  with  a 
commisflion,  settled  the  point.  There  was  no 
other  engrayer  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
nor  for  ten  years  later.  Bnt  in  those  early 
days  encouragement  was  not  what  it  after- 
ward came  to  be,  and  a  part  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  drawing  on  wood  for  engraving, 
in  designing  yignettes  to  be  engrayed  *  on 
bank  notes,  and  in  painting  life-size  portraits 
ID  oils.  In  this  department  of  art  Mr.  Leland 
states  that  Mr.  Sartain  esMU  in  certain  points ; 
rising  far  aboye  the  average  aartists  of  portrait 
punting,  and  manifestrug  that  happy  appre- 
dation  of  light  and  shade  which  indicated 
a  Qenius  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  1842-8  he  was  proprietor  and  editor  of 
OamipbMt  Semi-MontTdy  MagaeiMj  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  the  time  also  editor 
of  8drtavfC9  Union  Magagme, 

In  addition  to  these  abundant  labors,  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
pnblic  welfare  in  various  institutions;  for 
example,  as  Director  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  where  his  labors 
as  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary 
were  not  the  lightest  performed. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  which  forced 
him  to  turn  aside  to  other  things  was  the 
diffictdty  of  getting  his  plates  properly  pub- 
Ushed  when  they  were  engraved,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  his  early  chosen  profession  until 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  the  printing 
of  his  own  works.  He  had  a  hard  struggle 
at  first ;  Art  was  little  appreciated  in  Amer- 
ica ;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  mezzotinto 
engraving  in  this  country,  and  he  had  to 
encounter  the  usual  difficulties  meted  out  to 
pioneers.  The  three  principal  cities  of  the 
Union  did  not  furnish  him  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  procure  his  daily  bread.  What  a 
contrast  with  his  position  to-day!  He  has 
long  stood  the  acknowledged  head  of  this 
special  department  of  engraving. 

He  is  a  rapid  worker,  and  has  engraved 
more  plates  than  any  other  man  Iwmg ;  pos- 
sibly the  dead  need  not  be  excepted.  As  an 
ninstration  of  his  rapidity  of  execution  we 
win  cite  an  instance.    When  he  was  conduct- 


ing the  Foreign  Bemi-MonMy^  events  in 
Spain  having  imparted  great  interest  to  the 
character  of  Espartero,  and  so  rendered  his 
portrait  desirable  to  embellish  the  number 
about  to  be  issued,  he  sat  down  to  his  task 
at  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock  it  was  finished,  ready  for  the  printer, 
including  the  lettering  on  the  plate.  The 
etdied  outline  and  the  mezzotinto  ground  had 
been  previously  prepared. 

For  nineteen  years  Mr.  Sartain  engraved  a 
plate  a  month  for  the  EeUetic  Such  was  the 
constant  pressure  on  his  time  that  he  was 
firequently  late  with  his  work.  He  began  to 
scrape  up  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
that  serial  at  ten  minutes  before  two  one 
afternoon,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  same  after- 
noon a  proof  was  mailed  to  New  York,  show- 
ing the  plate  ready  to  print,  except  the  letter- 
ing yet  to  be  done  under  it  I 

Some  might  very  reasonably  suppose  that 
work  thus  hastily  thrown  off  must  needs  be 
defective.  It  is  not,  however,  slightly  done. 
Having  this  portrait  in  our  collection  of 
EdeetU  engravuigs,  we  have  placed  it  before 
us  for  criticism.  It  compares  favorably  with 
other  steel  portraits ;  it  is  not  coarsely  and 
negligently  executed.  That  it  satisfied  the 
editor  of  the  Bdeetio  is  evident  ftom  a  note 
afterward  sent  to  Mr.  Sartain,  in  which  he 
says,  ^*  Give  us  something  good  this  month. 
Can't  you  give  us  something  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel?»»     ^ 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sartain  the  style  of 
mezzotinto  underwent  a  change  of  application, 
and  consequently  of  its  methods,  in  adapting 
it  to  the  production  of  small  book  illustra- 
tion. Formerly,  when  copper  was  the  only 
metal  used  for  the  manufacture  of  engravers' 
plates,  this  style  was  employed  chiefly  on 
large  and  important  compositions,  the  im- 
pressions  fi*om  which  would  command  a  high 
price,  the  limited  number  of  good  prints  from 
so  soft  a  metal  rendering  it  necessary  to  cover 
cost.  Richard  Earlom's  fine  plates  belong  to 
this  period.  He  was  an  eminent  mezzotinto 
engraver,  bom  in  London  in  1740.  He  was 
employed  by  Boydell  to  make  drawings  from 
the  celebrated  pictures  at  Houghton,  which 
he  afterward  engraved  in  mezzotinto-an  art 
in  which  he  was  his  own  instructor. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  Earlom's  death 
that  decarbonized  steel-plates  were  adopted 
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instead  of  -copper-plate,  and  thus  a  wider 
field  for  this  branch  of  a^t  was  opened,  which 
became  perfected  in  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Cousens,  of  London.  The  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery has  been  attributed  to  ]VIr.  Charles 
Warren ;  but  Mr.  Sartain  informs  us  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
He  has  in  his  possession  a  small  engraving  by 
Lupson  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, entitled  "  The  Infant  Samuel,"  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  was  the  first  plate  of 
that  metal  engraved  on.  It  measures  4J 
inches  by  6^. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  pure  mez- 
zotinto  is  now  rarely  used  in  engraving,  be- 
cause it  weakens  the  plate  too  much.  Stip- 
pU  and  line  are  more  or  less  added  to  give 
force  and  durability. 

Of  the  numerous  large  plates  executed  by 
Sartain,  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  highly  pop- 
ular works  was  entitled  "  The  County  Elec- 
tion," after  a  picture  by  Bingham.  It  is 
given  in  the  mixed  style,  and  contains  a  mul- 
titude of  figures  full  of  expression  and  char- 
acter in  elaborate  detail.  Its  success  was 
such,  that  after  supplying  a  large  American 
subscription,  it  was  purchased  from  the  orig- 
inal proprietor  at  a  great  advance  on  its  first 
cost,  and  published  simultaneously  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe. 

Since  the  publication,  however,  of  that 
popular  engraving,  the  most  important  of  his 
large  works  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  '*  Christ  Rejected," 
after  West's  celebrated  picture,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  heads.  This 
plate,  exclusive  of  margin,  is  three  feet  long 
and  more  than  two  feet  wide.  "  Men  of  Pro- 
gress," or  "American  Inventors,"  aft«r  Pro- 
fessor Schussele's  great  picture,  is  of  the  same 
length,  and  careful  in  finish. 

Mr.  Sartain,  though  now  sixty-two,  an  age 
ivlien  most  men  are' disposed  to  retire  from 
active  life,  and  in  rest  and  quiet  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  years  of  hard  toil,  seems  not  to  be- 
come lax,  for  he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  other 
public  duties,  executing  several  large  plates, 
one  soon  to  be  completed,  after  Boutelle's 
fine  landscape  of  the  Valley  of  the  BattenkiU, 
N.  H.,  a  very  elaborate,  and  almost  a  line  en- 
graving. 

We  would  like  to  speak  specifically  of  the 
monumental  designs  and  bronze  decorations 


for  Washington  and  Lafayette  from  this  mas* 
ter-artist,  so  much  admired  for  their  t&stefiii 
elegance,  but  we  must  not  enlarge  more, 
though  much  of  interest  remains  unwritten. 
We  can  not  omit,  however,  one  item  more, 
viz.,  Mr.  Sartain  was  the  first  to  reprint  io 
this  country  Hood's  popular  ''Song  of  the 
Sliirt,"  also  ''  The  Drop  of  Gin,''  and  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs." 

■4»» 


MEASURING    MEN  —  No.    II. 


BY   AS  APPRAISER. 


IN  guaging  men  and  character  there  are 
two  principal  standards:  one  by  which 
men  judge  themselves ;  one  by  which  society 
judges  them.  These  seldom  coincide,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  most  commonly 
distorted. 

Every  man  has  a  standard  of  liis  own. 
There  are  few  but  live  by  some  platfonn 
which  they  have  cut  out  for  themselve?,  or 
somebody  else  has  cut  out  for  them.  Nearly 
every  one,  high  or  low,  that  has  a  spark  of 
ambition  in  his  soul,  keeps  some  ideal  light 
ahead  of  his  achievements.  The  what-I- 
would-be  is  the  secret  of  all  ambition— the 
incentive  that  lights  the  fires  of  purpose  and 
gets  up  steam  for  an  effort.  A  great  deal  of 
steam  is  sometimes  wasted,  and  explosions 
may  occur  from  too  high  a  pressure. 

This  ideal  man  is  to  be  clothed  with  per- 
sonality; the  actual  man  must  furnish  the 
stuff.  So  men  cut  out  their  life  by  pattern, 
often  finding  at  its  close  that  they  had  not 
cloth  enough  to  make  the  coat  they  fain 
would  wear.  They  had  measured  wreng  to 
start  with.  The  world  sees  only  the  failure, 
and  laughs,  chides,  or  condemns.  Could  it 
see  the  charts  by  which  men  steer,  their  pat- 
terns, their  ideals,  a  kindly  charity  might 
acquit  their  intentions  and  pardon  their 
error. 

A  few  in  this  world  actually  do  attain  the 
height  of  their  ambition — especially  if  their 
ambition  be  a  low  one.  By  frequently  n*- 
peating  a  falsehood,  say  the  books,  one  may 
persuade  himself  of  its  truth;  so  then-  arc 
some  people  who,  cherishing  certain  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aspirations,  find  it  Iesi>  easy 
to  attain  them  than  to  persuade  theni?tMYef 
that  they  have  done  so,  when  everylwdy  el«e 
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knows  that  they  are  not  what  they  think 
themselves  to  be,  and  possibly  not  what  they 
onght  to  be. 

One  of  PauPs  most  effective  sarcasms  in 
regard  to  such  persons  is  where  he  says :  "  If 
a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when 
he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself"  Solo- 
mon would  have  said  that  the  man  was  a 
fool.  Paul  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
use  such  an  expression ;  but  the  irony  of  his 
criticism  may  easily  bear  that  rendering. 

Some  people  fall  into  the  mistake  of  meas- 
uringf  themselves  almost  entirely  by  their  der- 
ivation. Too  weak  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent character  of  their  own,  they  cling  to 
that  of  their  ancestors.  Of  course  "  blood 
will  tell."  In  judging  a  man,-a8  in  judging  a 
horse,  we  must  take  into  account  the  sources 
of  his  life ;  but  simply  as  data  for  prediction. 
The  jockey  expects  his  Morgan  colt  to  prove 
his  blood  on  the  course,  not  bear  his  name 
merely  in  the  stable.  The  tree  will  bring 
forth  fruit  after  its  kind ;  but  to  keep  up  the 
quality  we  must  keep  up  the  culture.  When 
apples  get  to  be  rotten,  one  kind  is  about  as 
good  as  another.  There  must  be  a  law  of  in- 
heritance; if  known  and  observed,  there 
would  he  no  more  reason  for  family  degen- 
eracy than  there  is  for  Bartlett  pears  or 
Qoldcn  Pippins  to  revert  to  the  original  fruit. 

Across  the  ocean  they  are  more  tolerant  of 
titular  humbug  than  we  are.  Some  young 
Lord  Addlepate  claims  to  be  a  descendant 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  or  some  other  folk ;  and  though  he 
may  scarcely  have  a  drop  of  the  old  duke's 
blood  in  his  veins,  his  titular  connection  gets 
him  a  scrape  and  a  bow  from  every  obsequi- 
ous worshiper  of  pedigree.  Possibly  it 
would  mortify  his  self-conceit  if  he  realized 
that  every  bow  of  this  kind  is  offered  to  his 
great-grandfather  and  not  to  himself. 

^^  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power«^^ 

have  not  yet  met  that  "inevitable  hour" 
which  Gray  foretells  in  his  Elegy;  nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  till  all 
the  fools  die,  an  event  unlocked  for  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv.  Heraldric  devices  and 
armorial  bearings  are  still  carefully  guarded 
by  the  snobbish  portion  of  the  English  gen- 
try, whose  inherited  titles  are  striking  evi- 
dences of  their  own  degeneracy.  In  this 
country  there  has  come  to  be  a  reaction. 


That  man  is  counted  more  worthy  who  has 
risen  from  a  lowly  birth  to  an  honorable  fame 
than  he  who  comes  down  from  a  loftv  ances- 
try  to  a  titled  or  dishonorable  obscurity.  As 
long  as  America  lives,  she  will  never  forget 
her  Rail-splitter,  her  Tanner, — and  perhaps  I 
may  add  her  Tailor. 

Were  armorial  bearings  intended  to  show 
one's  lineal  <wcent  rather  than  his  lineal  d^ 
scent,  they  would  have  more  significance. 
Then  admit  the  development  theory,  and 
no  one  need  be  without  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
lowest  in  intellect  might  still  reflect  with 
satisfaction  that  he  is  several  pegs  higher 
than  his  monkey  progenitors.  The  troglo- 
dytes might  n&e  emblazoned  on  McFlimsey's 
coach  ;  and  what  should  prevent  Patrick 
from  painting  a  chimpanzee  squatant  on  his 
hod,  with  Qualis  Eram  for  a  motto  ? 

Frequently  we  find  the  best  of  men  in  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  Not  unfrequently 
we  measure  the  circumstances  and  think  we 
have  measured  the  men.  A  ragged  coat  on  a 
man's  back  is  a  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stance for  him.  There  is  a  tendency  to  form 
the  same  opinion  of  him  that  we  do  of  his 
coat,  which  could  hardly  be  a  respectable 
one.  Yet  that  ragged  coat  may  cover  more 
of  worth  and  manly  excellence  than  our  own 
broadcloth ;  and  if  we  knew  its  history,  every 
rent  and  tatter  might  seem  an  honor  instead 
of  a  disgrace.  When  shall  Pope's  lines  cease 
to  rebuke  us  ? 

"  Worth  makes  the  man ;  the  want  of  It,  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  Is  all  hut  leather  and  pnmello.'* 

There  are  some  who  really  think  too  little 
of  themselves.  They  rob  their  own  self-es- 
teem to  pay  deference  to  their  neighbor's. 
This  may  strike  you  at  first  with  surprise 
but  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  recall  one  or 
more  among  your  acquaintances  whose  excess- 
ive modesty  defeated  all  his  struggling  am- 
bitions. We  do  not  say  that  such  cases  are 
common  in  Washington  or  New  York,  but 
that  they  do  actually  exist  in  some  places. 
The  writer  once  knew  a  person  so  excessively 
modest,  that  whenever  he  wrote  of  himself  he 
always  used  a  little  i  ;  but  the  schoolmaster 
afterward  corrected  this  orthographic  difili- 
dence.  Truly  modesty  and  amiability  are 
desirable  things  to  sweeten  character ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  desirable  to  have  a  little  yeast  to 
make  it  rise. 
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In  measuring  men,  the  world  is  osoaUy  less 
indulgent  with  us  than  we  are  with  ourselves. 
Success  is  the  world^s  standard.  Reputed 
success  maybe  actual  failure.  Success  may 
mean  a  name,  an  accident,  rather  than  a 
quality;  a  good  bank  account,  a  splendid 
house,  a  prosperous  business,  the  best  pew  in 
church,  and  a  big  butcher's  bill.  If  gold 
would  purchase  character  here  and  happiness 
hereafter,  this  would  be  an  excellent  standard ; 
and  one^s  chances  for  heaven  might  be  quoted 
on  Wall  Street  with  as  much  flippancy  as  his 
chances  for  earth.  But  "  what  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul "  (life)  ?  What  if  that  house 
did  cost  you  a  half  a  million  ofdollars,  if  you 
parted  with  your  soul  to  get  it  ?  That  house 
may  be  your  tomb,  and  you  a  dead  man; 
yes,  cold,  icy  dead  to  aU  humanizing  sym- 


pathies, your  blood  unwarmed  by  love  or 
charity,  your  consdeoce  frozen,  and  the 
greedy  worm  of  avarice  still  feeding  on 
the  remains  of  your  heart  Take  your  ledg- 
er, strike  your  balance  sheet,  and  engiave  it 
on  the  door-plate  of  your  Fifth  Avenue  tomb, 
that  men  may  mourn  when  they  read  such  an 
epitaph. 

We  may  not  rely  on  the  world's  judgment; 
but  there  is  enough  moral  sense  in  it  to  judge 
men's  actions  by  their  principles — the  only 
true  criterion  of  judgment.  Every  man 
at  his  death  has  an  inquest  on  his  character, 
and  the  worid  pronounces  a  verdict  which  u 
not  always  recorded  on  his  tombstone.  Be- 
sides, if  a  man's  life  does  not  fit  his  preten* 
sions,  the  world  knows  it,  and  points  its 
finger  at  him.  How  many  have  wished  that 
that  finger  might  be  amputated ! 
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SCARCELY  a  month  passes  that  we  do  not 
receive  one  or  more  letters  asking  an  ex- 
planation of  some  objection  which  skeptics 
and  opponents  haye  propounded.  Most  of 
the  objections,  however,  which  are  now  made, 
have  been  made  by  the  generation  just  passing 
away,  and  have  been  often  answered.  Who- 
ever will  refer  to  the  files  of  the  Phbbnolog- 
ICAL  JoiTRKAL  for  the  last  thirty-three  yean 
will  find  fierce  discussions  of  disputed  points, 
and,  as  we  think,  triumphant  vindications  of 
the  great  truths  of  our  science.  We,  how- 
ever, have  a  source  of  faith  which  is  not  pro- 
duced solely  by  logical  argument.  We  have 
the  logic,  to  be  sure,  and  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion, the  practical  facts.  Every  day  proves 
to  us,  beyond  question,  the  truth  of  Phrenol- 
ogy. Persons  of  learning  and  experience 
who  come  under  our  hands  assure  us  that 
we  have  read  them  and  their  friends  accu- 
rately, and  we  know  we  do  it,  by  an  applica- 
tion of  phrmological  principles. 

Some  time  since  we  asked  our  readers  to 
send  in  such  objections  as  they  heard  their 
friends  propose,  or  which  they  themselves 
entertained,  and  we  promised  to  reply  to  them 
at  a  suitable  time.  In  the  present  article  we 
present  some  of  these  ofjectioos,  and  our  re- 
sponses. 


QnssTioir.  If  Phrenology  is  true,  why  is  it 
not  more  generally  accepted?  and  why  do 
men  of  talent  sometimes  oppose  it  ? 

Rbflt.  The  most  sublime  and  valuable 
truths  have  always  obtained  tardy  recogni- 
tion from  the  general  mind.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  have  not  been  sufiElcient  to  convert 
half  the  world,  nominally,  to  Christiamtj ; 
and  even  Christian  nations  have  many  men 
of  talent  and  learning  who  are  skeptical  on 
the  subject 

QussTiOK.  "By  their  fruits  shall  ycknow 

them,"  saith  the  Scriptures ;  but  Phrenology 

says,  "  By  their  bumps  ye  shall  know  thei^ 

*  How  do  you  reconcile  that  passage  with  yoor 

teachings? 

Beflt.  When  Phrenology  was  not  known, 

the  *'  frrrits,''  or  conduct  of  men,  was  the  only 

means  available  by  which  to  estimate  the 

stranger.    The  '* bumps"  indicate  what  the 

fittitislikelytobe;  so  the  statement  resolTci 

itself  into  idrnply  this:  ^'Estimate  mm  hj 

what  they  really  ajw, — ^not  by  their  dress  a 

professions."    In  the  absence  of  any  sdeaok 

of  Physiology  or  Pathology,  wait  for  the  dii^ 

ease  to  break  out  and  then  treat  it;  bat 

when  you  have  learned  the  symptomflt  yM 

can  treat  for  diphtheria,  smaU-pox,  meaala 

or  consumption  before  the  disease  has  becom( 

so  seated  that  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  pa* 
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tient  If  by  Phrenology  yon  can  see  before- 
hand what  temptations  the  boy  -will  be  most 
likely  to  yield  to,  you  can  shield  and  gnide 
him  accordingly ;  or  if  he  has  indications  of 
talent  fbr  education,  in  literature,  science,  art, 
mechanism,  or  merchandising,  he  may  be 
trained  accordingly,  and  thus  be  made  the 
most  of^  and  not  be  blindly  put  to  wrong 
pnrBoits,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  find  out 
the  mistake  by  the  had  "  fruits." 

QvBBTiON.  How  can  phrenologists  deter-^ 
mme  the  size  of  each  oigan  when  tiiere  are 
eyidently  no  protuberances  on  the  skull  ? 

Rbplt.  We  have  been  laboring  for  a  third 
of  a  century  in  lectures,  personal  conferences, 
and  through  the  pages  of  the  Phrbnolooi- 
CAL  Journal  and  other  works,  to  proye  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  estimate  the  organs 
of  the  head  by  ^*  bumps  or  protuberances," 
hut  by  distance  from  the  medtiUa  oblongtUa^ 
or  capital  of  the  spinal  column ;  on  the  same 
plan  88  the  size  of  half  an  apple  would  be 
estimated  by  the  distance  of  the  sucfiftce  in 
every  direction  from  the  core.  A  head  per- 
fectly balanced  has  no  bumps  or  protuberan- 
ces; an  apple  does  not  need  to  be  covered 
with  knots  in  order  to  be  large  in  erery  part, 
nor  need  it  be  covered  with  hoUows  or  cavi- 
ties in  order  to  be  small ; — ^it  can  be  smooth 
and  laige  all  over, — it  can  be  smooth  and 
snail  everywhere. 

QuBSTioi^.  How  can  you  tell  when  an  or- 
gan, say  Constructiveness,  is  large,  that  it  is 
not  neutralized  by  other  large  organs  ? 

Reflt.  The  harmony  of  character  is  made 
up  of  the  combined  action  of  many  different 
Acuities,  and  even  opposite  ones;  for  in- 
stance, caution  and  courage,  kindness  and  se- 
verity, prudence  and  positiveness.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  character  would  be  one-sided 
tad  warped.  The  fighting  cock  and  the  ter- 
rier dog  are  all  courage  and  no  prudence; 
the  rabbit  and  doTC  are  all  prudence  and  no 
conn^.  Some  men  are  almost  as  much  out 
of  balance.  We  haye  the  pugilistic  and  the 
puallanimous.  We  have  also  the  model  man 
Who  has  power  for  every  occasion,  talent, 
tact,  prudence,  courage,  firmness,  and  gentle- 
ness ;  in  short,  he  is  well  rounded  and  ample 
in  every  department  of  force,  feeling,  and  in- 
teltigence,  and  has  no  special  '^  bumps  ^  on 
hit  head,  because  he  has  no  marked  excesses 
and  deficiencies. 

QuKSTiON.   The   great  English   preacher 


Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson  used  to  object 
to  Phrenology  on  this  ground,  that  he  was 
subject  to  and  suffered  much  from  severe 
pains  in  the  back  of  his  head,  while  his  fore- 
head seldom  ached  at  all.  If  the  forehead 
is  the  seat  of  intellect,  and  the  back-head  the 
seat  of  the  social  emotions,  why  should  the 
back-head,  which  has  none  of  the  labor  of 
thinking,  ache?  and  the  forehead,  which 
does  all  the  labor  of  thinking,  not  ache  at 
aU? 

Rbflt.  Headache  more  often  comes  from 
some  physical  disturbance  than  from  study 
or  mental  labor;  and  he  who  overworks 
mentally,  and  thereby  depresses  the  physical 
health,  will  more  likely  feel  the  recoil  of  the 
bodily  difSculty  in  the  base  or  back-head 
than  in  the  forehead ;  since  those  portions  of 
the  head,  being  animal  and  emotional,  have 
more  relation  or  sympathy  with  the  body 
than  does  the  anterior  or  intellectual  portion 
of  the  brain. 

QxTESTiON.  If  Phrenology  is  true,  is  not 
fatfdism  the  natural  result?  If  mental  ac- 
tion depends  on  organization,  how  can  there 
be  fr-ee-will  and  accountability  ? 

Rbflt.  Phrenology  alters  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other. 
Character  existed  thousands 'of  years  before 
Phrenology  was  known.  All  the  organs  and 
fiiculties  had  fr«e  play  before  the  phrenologists 
learned  their  location  or  gave  them  a  name. 
The  Creator  has  organized  nature,  including 
man,  and  all  his  functions,  mental  and  physi- 
cal. The  whirling  spheres  of  the  planetary 
system  obeyed  the  law  of  their  being,  while, 
in  ignorant  wonder,  man  misunderstood  en- 
tirely and  misrepresented  the  &cts  and  laws 
of  their  motion.  The  human  heart,  brain, 
and  stomach  also  had  laws  of  action  before 
the  days  of  Harvey,  Gall,  or  Beaumont.  They 
simply  explained  facts  as  old  as  the  race,  and 
changed  no  law  or  fact  one  whit  by  their  dis- 
coveries, but  they  greatly  increased  man^s 
knowledge  of  himself.  If  there  is  fatality  in 
respect  to  man^s  mental  power  and  limita- 
tion. Phrenology  is  not  to  blame  for  it.  That 
question  Phrenology  leaves  just  where  it 
found  it.  As  we  understand  Phrenology, 
however,  it  does  not  teach  fotalism  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  fatal  word  is  generally  under- 
stood. Of  course  man  has  his  human  sphere ; 
he  can  not  transcend  it;  but  within  that 
sphere  there  is  large  liberty  of  choice  and 
actioiL    A  man  of  ordinary  intellect  can  not 
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rival  a  Webster  or  a  Chalmers,  nor  is  he  re- 
quired or  expected  to  do  it ;  and  his  respon- 
sibility is  in  exact  ratio  with  his  capacity. 
The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-80) 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  shows  a  harmony 
of  theology  with  Phrenology  as  well  as  with 
judicial  law  and  common  sense. 

Question.  The  Frontal  Sinus,  or  open- 
ing between  the  external  and  internal  tables 
of  the  skull,  seems  to  preclude  the  formation 
of  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  organs  above 
and  about  the  root  of  the  nose. 

Reply.  This  subject  has  been  harped  upon 
very  often,  but  it  oflfers  nothing  insuperable 
against  Phrenology  as  a  system  of  truth.  In 
some  cases  one  might  be  misled  as  to  the  size 
of  two  or  three  organs ;  but  the  skillful  ob-  * 
server  will  generally  be  able  to  estimate  the 
presence  of  this  opening  when  it  exists,  and 
its  approximate  size  when  it  is  considerable. 

The  frontal  sinus,  or  opening  between  the 
external  and  internal  tables  of  the  skull, 
occurs  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  in  the 
region  of  Individuality,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tends up  to  the  margin  of  Locality  and 
Eventuality.      Figure   1, —  A   and  B,  —  il- 


FiG.  1.— Frontal  Sinus. 
A.  Childhood;  B.  Manhood. 

lustrates  the  subject  of  the  frontal  sinus  or 
opening.  A,  shows  a  child  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  the  opening  is  represented  entirely 
below  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  up  to  that 
age  it  could  offer  therefore  no  possible  im- 
pediment to  the  correct  examination  of  all 
the  organs  across  the  brow.  When  the  voice 
changes  and  the  person  emerges  from  child 
life  to  adult  life,  the  frontal  sinus  increases 
in  size  and  extends  upward.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  slight;  at  other  times  the  opening  is 
greater.    Tlie  celebrated  Br.  Rush  maintained 


that  the  frontal  sinus  constituted  a  kind  of 
sounding-board  for  the  voice ;  that  those  in 
whotn  it  was  least  had  the  most  shrill  voicea. 
while  those  in  whom  it  was  the  largest  had 
the  more  grum  voices.  Before  the  voice 
changes  from  childish  treble,  the  frontal  si- 
nus is  known  always  to  be  small.  Womaa 
has  less  of  this  sinus  than  man ;  and  we  be- 
lieve those  who  have  light,  sharp,  soprano 
or  tenor  voices  have  less  than  those  who  sing 
a  deep  alto  or  a  heavy  bass.  We  believe, 
moreover,  we  can  generally  determine  those 
who  have  a  large  and  those  who  have  a  small 
frontal  sinus  by  the  external  appearance  of 
the  head,  temperament,  etc. 

In  fig.  1,  B,  the  sinus  is  seen  to  have  risen 
from  below  the  base  of  the  brain  to  some  ex- 
tent upward.  We  have  j  udged  of  many  skulls 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
then  sawed  them  open,  and  compared  our  es- 
timate with  the  facts.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  up  tb  twelve  years  of  age  the  fron- 
tal sinus  offers  no  difficulty  to  the  practical 
phrenologist,  and  in  most  cases  comparitive- 
ly  little  afterward. 

Question.  Some  assert  that  phrenologists 
maintain  that  ^4arge  brains  mean  great  in- 
tellects, and  weight  of  brain  means  mental 
stren^h."  But  they  say  this  is  false,  becau&e 
man  is  inferior  to  some  apes  in  the  relatirt' 
proportion  of  brain  to  body.  One  physiolo- 
gist has  been  guaging  the  skulls  of  varioos 
quadrupeds  and  weighing  their  content& 
There  are  beasts  whose  instinct  approaches 
reason,  and  they  style  such  intelligent;  but 
this  high  instinct  is  not  in  accordance  with 
their  cerebral  development.  They  range  a 
few  animals  in  the  order  of  brain-weight  in 
the  following  declining  scale :  cat,  dog,  rab- 
bit, sheep,  ass,  pig,  horse,  and  ox.  The  last 
two  have  the  same  amount  of  brain  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capacity  of  their  bodies,  but 
the  cat  has  six  times  as  much  brain  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  aa  the  horse — tlie  pig  baft 
more  in  proportion  than  the  horse,  and  the 
sheep  more  than  the  pig. 

Reply.   A  large  and  weighty  brain  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "  great  intellect,'^  for  the 
whole  brain  is  not  devoted  to  intellect    Son 
heads  are  large  everywhere  except  in  th 
forehead,  and  the  ihtellect  is  weak,  while  th 
other  qualities   are  strong.     Proportiona]  r 
size  of  brain  to  body  is  not  requisite  to  tL  * 
possession  of  talent.    Some  of  the  small  bird 
are  said  to  have  more  bi*ain  than  man  in  pre 
portion  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  ; 
bat  how  lai^  U  their  brain  ?     They  ma 
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haye,  relatively,  more  muscle  than  man  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  sys- 
tem, bnt  does  that  necessarily  give  them 
greater  absolute  muscular  power  t^  Birds, 
cats,  and  apes  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  large- 
ly endowed  with  the  power  of  motion,  and 
their  nerves  of  motion  are  extremely  ample. 
The  brain  which  is  necessary  to  preside  over 
these  activities  should  be,  and  is,  ample. 
The  bird,  which  requires  great  wing  power 
in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  as  little 
weight  as  possible,  needs  as  much  brain  to 
carry  on  its  active  energies  as  many  a  dull 
and  inefficient  animal  with  a  much  greater 
size.  The  little,  active  canary  bird  will  use 
up  as  much  brain  power  in  the  generation  of 
motion  in  one  hour  as  the  duU  turkey  buzzard 
would  in  a  week. 

The  cat  is  slight  in  frame,  but  very  active, 
and  stronger  than  any  other  animal  we  know 
of  its  size ;  but  the  cat  is  not  very  intelligent, 
and  its  intellectual  region  of  brain  is  not 
large.     The  chief  parts  of  its  brain  are  de- 
To'ted  to  activity  and  strength,  and  to  those 
ferocious  and  secretive  traits  for  which  the 
cat  is  remarkable.      The  food  of  the  cat  is 
not  bulky,  hence  it  does  not  need  a  big  frame 
in  order  first  to  grind  coarse  and  bulky  herb- 
age, and  then,  like  the  ox,  require  a  large 
reservoir  in  which  to  soak  and  macerate  it 
for  digestion)     The  whole  family  of  camiv- 
ora,  from  the  lion  and  eagle  down,  have  very 
great  strength  for  a  given  effort,  but  when 
fed  on  their  normal  food  never  get  fat ;  while 
the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  which  feed  on 
bulky  grass  and  grain,  become  fat,  large,  and 
heavy.     In  short,  the  cat's  phrenology  har- 
monizes vnth  its  character.      Another  fatt 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     The  horse  and 
ox  have  a  great  frame,  partly  on  account  of 
their  bulky  vegetable  food,  hence  they  have 
great  weight.    Their  very  food  at  one  time 
contained  in  their  system  will  outweigh  the 
whole  body  of  twenty  cats ;  hence  the  ox  and 
horse  must  be  weighty.      Observe  what  a 
large  head  the  horse  and  ox  have  as  compar- 
ed with  the  size  of  the  brain,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  constitute  a  great  mill  for  the 
grinding  of  their  food.    Besides  the  bulky  di- 
gestive apparatus,  the  horse  and  ox  need  and 
have  large  and  heavy  frames,  to  give  harmony 
to  the  parts,  that  all  the  bodily  functions 
may  be  properly  carried  on.     Comparisons 


between  large  and  small  animals — between 
birds  and  horses — can  not  be  made  with  fair- 
ness or  success,  because  the  conditions  are  so 
unlike.  The  sheep  has  a  much  greater  di- 
gestive apparatus  than  a  wolf,  and  so  has  the 
rabbit  much  more  than  his  natural  foe  the 
cat ;  and  why  not  compare  tlie  strength  and 
courage  of  these  animals  according  to  their 
stomach  ?  When  we  compare  the  brains  of 
eagles  and  geese,  we  find  in  the  former  very 
great  width  in  the  region  of  Destructiveneee ; 
while  the  goose,  partridge,  and  pigeon  are 
narrow  in  the  same  region  and  relatively 
wide  in  the  region  of  Cautiousness.  The 
brain  of  the  cat  is  wide  in  the  base,  or  car- 
nivorous region,  while  that  of  the  rabbit  is 
narrow  in  the  same  region  and  Mnde  at 
Cautiousness. 

The  way  to  study  comparative  Phrenology 
is  to  compare  the  carnivorous  tril)ea  of  ani- 
mals with  one  another — the  herbivorous  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  study  contrasts ;  but 
this  comparison  of  cats  with  horses  accord- 
ing to  relative  size  of  brain  and  body  is  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  The  ele- 
phant and  the  whale  have  larger  brains  than 
man ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  brain  in 
each  case  is  allotted  to  the  carrjing  on  of 
the  bodily  functions,  and  relatively  much  less 
brain  is  devoted  to  the  intellect  than  is  the 
case  with  man.  To  carry  on  the  physical 
functions  of  such  a  mountain  of  organic  mat- 
ter must  require  a  large  amount  of  brain 
force,  indeed  nearly  all  that  the  great  animal 
possesses. 

Question.  I  am  a  believer  in  Phrenology, 
and  have  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 
Some  objections  have  been  urged,  which  with 
my  present  information  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain. 

I.  It  is  asserted  that  the  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  are  much  smaller  in  the  quadru- 
mana  (four-handed  animals — monkeys,  etc.) 
than  in  man;  and  that  they  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  camivora  (lion,  woli^  cat, 
etc.) ;  and  that  the  middle  lobes  are  wholly 
wanting  in  birds  and  reptiles. 

n.  They  assert  that  the  present  system  of 
Phrenology  leaves  undetermined  some  por- 
tions of  tlie  cerebral  surface,  viz.,  the  convo- 
lutions lying  in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and 
those  ^rfaces  which  meet  at  the  median  line. 

in.  They  say  that  the  brain  may  be  molded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  undergo  considerable 
alteration  of  the  external  form,  without  any 
change  in  its  internal  structure  or  in  the  rela- 
tivedevelopment  of  its  several  parts. 
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Rbplt.  L  As  to  the  diffei«nt  lobes  of  the 
brain  in  uuhuIb,  birds,  end  reptiles,  we  re- 
tuATk  that  80  far  as  lobes  of  brain  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  their  outlines  and  demarkations  can 
ba  trac«d  bo  as  to  compare  with  the  huinan 
brain.    If  the  atatement  proves  anything,  it 
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proves  too  much.  If  well-defined  middle  and 
postAiior  lobes  can  not  be  discerned  in  birds, 
okinivorons  niiiin»iii,  or  reptiles,  it  does  not 
prave  that  the  enormous  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain  in  the  tiger,  dog,  and  cat  does  not  in 
their  character  represent  both  middle  and 
posterior  lobes  in  man.  If  the  bird  seems  to 
haTe  a  posterior  lobe  of  brain,  and  not  a  mid- 
dle lobe,  who  shall  sa;  it  does  not  represent 
not  onl;  what  the  objector  calls  the  middle 
lobe  in  the  dog  and  also  the  middle  and 
posterior  lobes  of  man)  There  is  just  as 
much  reason  to  saj  the  lobe  in  a  bird  is  mid- 
dle as  to  say  it  b  posterior ;  and  of  the  dog 
that  his  is  posterior  and  not  middle.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  divided  like  the  human 
brun,  bat  the  fibers  which  make  up  the  ob- 
jector's middle  lobe  in  the  camivora,  and  his 


posterior  lobe  in  tike  \AtA,  may  each  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  human  two  lobefc 
Suppose  in  man  tiie  ridge  of  Sylvius  were  re- 
moved so  that  the  flaaare  of  Sylvius  did  not 
mark  a  divimon  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  would  that  cliaDge 
the  origin  of  the  fibers  or  the  character  of  the 
convolutione  which  constitute  these  two  lobes 
of  bmnt  The  argument  b  this:  A,  has  a 
lot  of  land,  and  be  divides  it  by  fences  into 
three  lots.  In  the  first  he  raises  com,  in  tbe 
second  wheat,  and  in  the  third  grass.  B, 
has  a  similar  lot  of  gronnd,  but  he  has  it 
divided  by  one  fence  into  two  lots,  or  has  no 
fences  at  bU,  bnt  he  raises  the  same  crops  ss 
Ms  ndghbor.  The  finces,  or  the  absence  of 
fences,  evidently  do  not  change  the  '•'■"fi'^ff 
of  the  soil  nor  of  the  several  crops  rsised 
upon  the  three  sections  of  its  surface. 

The  optic  nave,  for  instance,  is  connected 
with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  ksain  in  man— 
the  bird  has  an  optic  nerve — where  does  that 
originate  if  it  have  no  lobe  of  brain  coite- 
eponding  to  the  middle  lobe  in  man  and  u 
carnivorous  animals  t  The  form  of  the  sknll 
and*  brain  of  the  cat,  bird,  and  man  difiv; 
bnt  so  fitr  as  they  possess  &cnlties  in  oom- 
mon,  the  brain  and  nervous  eenteia  serve 
their  respective  purposte  in  like  manna. 
All  fitdts  need  not  be  alike  in  form  to  have 
rimilar  duuacteiistics. 

It  has  been  a  standing  o1:tJB*^<>'i  ^  ^'^ 
doctrine  of  special  organs  in  the  brain,  that 
there  were  no  fences  or  lines  of  demarkatim 
in  the  brain  showing  where  one  organ  left 
off  and  another  began,  as  we  see  tn  the  eom- 
partments  of  an  otange.  To  thb  old  ot^ec- 
tion  the  phrenologbt  replied  that  a  dn^ 
branch  or  bxindle  of  nerve  is  sent  off  from 
the  spine  to  the  attnj  that  this  bondle  of 
nerve  b  inclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  and  no 
man  can  tell  by  examination  that  it  b  not  in- 
dividual or  homogeneous  in  function.  Then 
b  no  fence,  no  partiUon,  no  dividing  line ;  it 
looks  as  nearly  alikftinstnctore  as  costard  in 
a  quill ;  yet  experiment  has  proved  that  one 
half  of  that  undivided  bundle  b  composed 
of  nerves  of  motion  and  the  otiio'  part  nfrres 
of  feeling — functions  quite  as  opposite  in 
character  as  the  functions  of  hearing  and 
seeing.  Now  let  us  ask  what  b  the  need  of 
a  fence  or  line  of  demarkation  betweoi  the 
lobe*  of  tJu  brain  t    Take  a  caiiiiflow«r  tad 
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trace  the  fiberi  &om  the  stem  to  tlie  dereL- 
oped  mrftce  of  the  fnlt^nnni  plaot,  and  ;on 
have  a  &ir  aoalogue  of  the  manner  in  vhich 
the  brain  is  dereloped  from  the  top  of  the 
■pinal  cord.  In  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
ja«  above  it,  there  ia  a  connection  and  power 
of  co-operation  between  each  and  all  parte  of 
the  brain,  and  it  is  of  no  earthl;  consequence 
whether  the  brain  is  divided  into  several 
lobes  or  appears  to  be  all  one  lob«.  If  it 
does  its  ■work,  and  has  pdwen  in  any  degree 
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tnalogous  to  those  of  others,  it  may  fidrlj  be 
presumed  that  the  organism  is  practicallj 
and  eseentiallj  similar.  The  tiger,  cat,  and 
eagle  have  a  stomach  for  the  digestion  of 
fl«>lL  It  is  ransll,  sack-like,  and  simple  in 
eadi,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  qnality  and 
T«qaired  amount  of  food.  The  tnrkej  and 
hen,  feeding  on  different  food,  and  having  no 
teeth,  have  a  crop  or  sack  in  which  to  soak 
com  and  other  seeds,  and  a  ^mard  half  faQ 
of  pebbles  to  triturate  or  grind  the  food ; 
while  the  horee  or  oz  has  four  or  five  stom- 
achs in  which  U>  macerate  and  afterward 
dlg^  grass  and  twigs  of  trees.  tThe  idtimate 
of  aD  these  several  apparatuses  is  di^ettwit, 
and  the  upbuilding  of  th^  systems  by  nntri- 
ticD.  The  apparatus  may  be  of  different  con- 
■tniction  in  each,  but  the  end  is  similar; 
which  provee  a  substantial  stmilurity  in  the 
"iuacter  of  the  apparatna,  if  not  in  ita  form, 
■^,  and  relative  position.    Bo  a  dog  may 


have  a  brain  which  learned  anatomists  may 
say  has  a  front  and  a  middle  lobe  only,  and 
a  bird  a  front  and  a  posterior  lobe  of  brain 
only;  but  it  matters  not  one  whit  what  name 
we  may  give  to  divisions  of  the  brain,  or 
whether  these  diviraons  appear  alike  or  not, 
or  whether  we  can  trace  dividons  at  all. 
Boes  the  brain  in  the  cat  or  eagle  do  what  it 
does  in  the  man  i  if  so,  what  need  is  there  of 
mmilarity  of  appearance  t     Brains  may  and 
ought  to  differ  in  form  and  other  appearances 
as  much  as  the  eggs  of  birds 
difibr.    Each  brain  ie  related 
to  the  mind  and  character 
of  its  possessor,  and  so  each 
egg  carries  in  itself  the  grey 
goose  or  the  brilliant  pea- 
cock, according  to  its  inte- 
.  rior  quality  and  chatscta. 

In.  Respecting  the  unap- 
propriated portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  we  re- 
mark, that  we  regUd  the 
base  of  the  brun,  e^Kcially 
of  the  middle  and  poeterior 
lobes,  as  devoted  to  the  vital 
frmctious.  That  part  of  the 
Imiin  nearest  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  body  is  appropriate- 
ly devoted  to  pretnding  over 
SpljuJ  oord,  vhera    the  physical  fbnetions. 

Among  the  lower  animals 
which  have  bnt  little  brun,  it  is  nearly  all 
base.  They  have  powerful  vital  and  muscu- 
lar fhnctions,  and  these  we  Qiiak  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  brun  located  in  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

Uan  has  the  same  bodily  needs,  and  also 
snch  a  supply  of  brain  as  is  needed  to  cany 
on  rimilar  fbnctions  according  to  their 
power  respectively.  As  man  is  expanded  in 
mind,  so  also  Is  he  in  added  portions  and 
amounts  of  cerebral  development  His  brain 
rises,  expands,  and  is  tDOi«  amply  developed 
in  the  r^ons  of  intellect,  morality,  and 
esthetic  taate.  The  nnapproachable  base  of 
brain,  therefore,  we  allot  to  animal  fand  vital 
labor,  and  leave  it  there. 

It  is  a  doctrine  taught  by  some  phrenologi- 
cal obeervera,  that  vitality  seems  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
brain.  Drawing  a  line  from  the  external 
angle  of  the  eya  to  the  occipital  spinalis,  or 
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sharp  bony  point  above  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
if  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  much  below  that 
line,  the  man  has  vital  or  life  power  in  pro- 
portion. Hence  this  is  called  the  "  life  line." 
The  convolutions  of  brain  along  the  median 
line  of  the  hemispheres  offer  a  point  more 
difficult  of  solution.  There  may  be  traits  of 
character  which  modify  conduct,  the  organs 
of  which  are  located  along  that  line.  We 
shall  study  the  matter,  and  if  no  light 
dawn  on  our  research,  we  shall  still  be 
thankful  for  so  much  as  has  been  revealed. 
Since  what  is  accepted  by  phrenologists 
enables  them  to  describe  strangers  by  the 
dozen  so  that  their  acquaintances  readily 
recognize  the  general  truthfulness  of  the 
descriptions  given,  and  are  able  to  assign  to 
each  of  their  friends  the  written  delineation 
made  from  an  inspection  of  his  head,  we 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  mental 
philosophy  equal  to  it.  Give  us  something 
better,  gentlemen — something  as  good — half 
as  good,  or  cease  to^pend  your  judgment  and 
wit  in  opposition  to  the  best  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy  the  wor4d  has  yet  seen. 

in.  '*  The  brain  may  be  molded,"  etc. 

Yes,  that  is  true,  and  really  tieeds  no  reply. 
Some  children  have  so  little  bone-food  before 
and  after  their  birth  (the  mother  living  on 
f.uperfine  flour  bread,  sugar,  butter,  etc.),  that 
their  skulls  are  not  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  brain,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  settles  out  of  shape;  the  back  part 
sometimes  droops  so  that  the  whole  crown  is 
two  inches  lower  than  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head. But  tlie  quality  and  character  of  that 
brain  may  be  unchanged.  We  have  such 
children  brought  for  our  inspection  as  often 
as  once  a  month.  The  flat-head  Indian,  by 
gentle  and  steady  pressure,  causes  the  heads 
of  infants  to  be  flattened  in  front,  and  the 
sides  expanded ;  still  the  subject  is  not  there- 
by made  an  idiot,  though  an  unnatural  press- 
ure or  disturbance  of  the  normal  form  of 
brain  is  to  be  deprecated.  A  melon,  when 
little,  might  be  put  into  a  long  square  bottle, 
and  it  would  grow  long  and  with  square 
comers  to  fill  and  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  bottle  and  still  be  a  melon,  retaining  its 
general  characteristics,  but  if  it  had  a  better 
chance,  a  more  natural  growth,  it  would  be- 
come a  better  melon. 

QtTESTioK.  How  can  the  size  of  the  brain 


indicate  the  degree  of  mentality,  as  the  brain 
is  composed  of  two  portions,  the  cortical  and 
the  white ;  the  cortical  or  gray  matter  alone 
being  concerned  in  evolving  thought  ?  If  a 
head  bu  large,  how  can  you  tell  whether  the 
size  be  made  up  of  the  thickening  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  or  by  the  length  of  the  white 
fibers? 

Reply.  This  question  involves  the  subjeot 
of  physiologj'  or  temperament.  The  deptk 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  is  greater  in 
those  who  are  sharp,  clear-headed,  and  intel 
ligent,  than  in  those  of  dull,  sleepy  nature^ 
amd  the  temperamental  dififerences  in  persona 
it  is  the  office  of  practical  Phrenology  to  es- 
timate and  determine.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  texture,  strength,  and  elasticity 
of  hickory  and  chestnut  timber.  One  does 
not  have  to  split  open  a  piece  of  timl)or  and 
examine  its  interior  structure  in  order  to 
know  its  quality.  The  quality  is  the  same 
outside  and  inside.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
quality  and  temjDcrament  of  different  per- 
sons. The  coarse  and  flabby  or  the  fine  and 
tough  are  as  quickly  discerned  and  under- 
stood as  are  chestnut  and  hickory  timber. 
We  judge  by  quality  and  temperament  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  convolutions  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain. 

QxTESTioN.  If  different  parts  of  the  brain 
were  the  seat  of  different  faculties,  its  convo- 
lutions should  be  separated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  such  divisions ;  but  we  fiind  none 
of  this. 

Keplt.  This  is  an  old  objection,  but  of 
late  years  it  is  seldom  offered  by  an  anato- 
mist. Every  anatomist  knows  that  the  spinal 
cord  as  it  passes  from  the  brain  contains, 
within  its  covering,  nerve  fibers  which  go  to 
every  minute  part  of  the  body  and  limbe; 
that  the  nerves  of  the  little  finger  and  little 
toe  are  entirely  separate  from  those  which  are 
distributed  to  each  of  the  other  toes  and  fin- 
gers. Tet  these  nerve  fibers  are  not  fenced 
off  and  separated  from  each  other.  More- 
over, the  nerves  of  feeling  and  of  motion, 
though  widely  apart  m  character  and  func- 
tion, are  sent  to  the  extremities  side  by  side, 
growing  together,  as  it  were,  and  no  eye  or 
microscope  or  anatomical  wisdom  can  tell 
which  is  which  by  their  appearance.  And 
the  organs  of  the  brain  are  not  fenced  off,  for 
nature  doubtlesb  supposed  men  vereed  in 
anatomy,  at  least,  wonld  not  demand  any 
teat  respecting  the  brain  which  thej  do  not 
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require  respecting  the  divisions  of  the  nerv- 

OQfi  system. 

Question.  The  cerebellum  is  small  in  the 
monkey,  yet  his  amative  propensity  is  prodi- 
gious. 

Reply.  We  have  several  monkey  skulls, 
and  they  do  not  bear  out  the  statement  that 
the  cerebellum  is  small.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  monkey  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  amorous  tendency.  Rab- 
bits breed  oftener,  but  they  do  not  exnibit 
perhaps  so  many  amative  traits,  nor  so  much 
of  anything  else.  If  this  propensity  should 
be  measured  by  results,  some  other  animals 
would  bear  ofF  the  palm.  The  monkey  looks 
80  much  like  human  beings  that  his  amatory 
tendencies  attract  more  attention.  We  coul^ 
name  animals  and  birds  which  evince  more 
amative  tendency  than  the  monkey, — indeed, 
those  which  seem  to  think  of  little  else. 

If  the  cerebellum  of  the  monkey  is  rela- 
tively small,  it  proves  too  much  for  the  class 
of  observers  who  make  the  objection;  for 
thev  maintain  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  the 
scat  of  Amativeness,  but  is  devoted  to  mus- 
cular co-ordination.  Now  if  this  be  so,  where 
is  the  animal  with  such  wonderful  muscular 
power  and  balance  ?  If  the  cerebellum  be  de- 
voted to  muscular  action,  it  should  be  large  in 
the  monkey,  for  he  is  the  prince  of  animals 
for  muscular  activity,  accuracy,  and  strength. 

Question.  The  cerebellum  is  larger  in  the 
gelding  than  in  the  stallion.  How  could  this 
he  if  it  is  the  organ  of  Amativeness  ? 

Reply.  This  proves  nothing,  for  the  ani- 
mal is  in  an  unnatural  state.  The  ox  is 
larger  than  the  bull.  His  horns  are  four 
times  as  large,  and  his  whole  organization 
is  enlarged.  Breeders  of  poultry  for  the 
larder  are  in  the  habit  of  spaying  both  the 
male  and  female  chickens,  and  they  grow  as 
big  as  turkeys.  And  this  proves  little  for 
Anatomy  or  Physiology.  The  animal  \s  in 
an  abnormal  condition,  like  that  of  the  ox 
and  gelding.  The  human  eunuch  is  changed 
in  his  appearance^  size,  strength,  voice,  and 
mental  dispositions;  and  consequently  little 
can  be  learned  by  the  study  of  such  speci- 
mens. 

Flourens  attributes  to  the  cerebellum  the 
power  of  associating  or  co-ordinating  the 
<Merent  voluntary  movements.  This  opinion 
is  reached  by  experiments  in  vivisection,  or 
cutting  away  a  part  of  the  brain  of  the  living 


subject.    Dalton,  in  his  work  on  Physiology-, 
says: 

"  If  the  cerebellum  be  exposed  in  a  living 
pigeon,  and  a  portion  of  its  substance  re- 
moved, the  animal  exhibits  at  once  a  peculiar 
uncertainty  in  its  gait,  and  in  the  movements 
of  its  wings.  If  the  injury  be  more  exten- 
sive, he  loses  altogether  the  power  of  flight, 
and  can  walk  or  even  stand  with  great  <uffi- 
culty.  *  ♦  *  If  the  entire  cerebellum  be  de- 
stroyed, the  animal  is  no  longer  capable  of 
assuming  or  retaining  any  natural  posture." 

Professor  Dalton  goes  on  to  state  a  very 
important  fact,  and  one  that  we  are  puzzled 
to  understand  on  the  theory  he  is  maintain- 
ing, viz. : 

"  We  have  met  with  another  very  import- 
ant fact,  in  this  respectj  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  That  is,  that  birds  which 
have  lost  the  power  of  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion from  iiyury  of  the  cerebellum,  may 
recover  this  j^ower  in  process  of  time^  not- 
withstanding that  a  large  portion  of  the 
cerebellum  has  been  permanently  removed. 
Usually  such  an  operation  upon  the  cerebel- 
lum, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  is  fatal 
within  twenty-four  hours,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  proxindty  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  some  instances  the  pig* 
eons  upon  which  we  have  operated  have  sur- 
vived, and  in  these  cases  the  co-ordinating 
power  became  re-established.  In  the  first  of 
these  instances,  about  two- thirds  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  taken  away.  Immediately  after 
the  operation  the  animal  showed  all  the 
usual  effects  of  the  operation,  being  incapa- 
ble of  flying,  walking,  or  even  standing  still, 
but  reeled  and  sprawled  about  in  a  perfectly 
helpless  manner.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days,  however,  he  had  regained  a  consider- 
able control  over  the  voluntary  movements, 
and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days  his  power  of 
muscular  co-ordination  was  so  nearly  perfect, 
that  its  deficiency,  if  any  existed,  was  imper- 
ceptible. He  was  then  killed,  and  on  exam- 
ination it  was  found  that  his  cerebellum 
remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as 
immediately  after  the  operation — about  two- 
thirds  of  its  substance  being  deficient,  and 
no  attempt  having  been  made  at  the  regener- 
ation of  the  lost  parts.  We  have  also  met 
with  three  other  cases  similar  to  the  above, 
*  *  *  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  thfe 
animals  had  nearly  or  quite  recovered  the 
natural  control  of  their  motions.^' 

Professor  Dalton^s  candid  inference  from 

the  teaching  of  these  cases  is  this : 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  co-ordinat- 
ing power,  which  is  immediately  produced 
by  taking  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nerve  center,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
efl^ect  of  the  sudden  injut^f  of  the  cerebellum  as 
a  whoUy  than  as  due  to  t\^  removal  of  a  por< 
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tion  of  the  mass.  Morbid  alterations  of  the 
cerebellum,  furthermore,  particularly  of  a 
chronic  nature,  such  as  slow  inflammations, 
abscesses,  tumors,  etc.,  have  often  been  ob- 
served in  the  human  subject,  without  giving 
rise  to  any  marked  disturbance  of  the  volun- 
tary movements.'' 

Reply.  We  think  this  plain  statement  of 
Professor  Dalton  answers  itself  It  seems  to 
prove  what  we  have  aU  along  confidently 
believed,  viz.,  that  the  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  the  injury  being  "  so  near  the  medulla 
oblongata,''  was  amply  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  symptoms.  The  fact  that  the  animal 
recovered  entirely  his  muscular  control  with- 
out "  any  attempt  having  been  made  at  the 
regeneration  of  the  parts,"  is  ample  proof 
that  the  control  of  the  muscles  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  part  injured  and  taken  away. 
But  the  clincher  is  yet  to  come,  and  this 
settles  the  whole  matter,  and  we  give  it  in 
Professor  Balton's  own  words  before  quoted : 

"  Morbid  alterations  of  the  cerebellum,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  a  chronic  nature  (not  a  sudden 
shock),  such  as  slow  inflammations,  abscesses, 
tumors,  etc.,  have  often  been  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  without  giving  rise  to  any 
marked  disturbance  of  the  voluntary  move- 
ments." 

If  the  cerebellum  had  been  suddenly  and 

violently  ruptured  in  the  human  subject,  a 

similar   disturbance   might  have  occurred; 

and  if  '^slow  inflammations,  abscesses,  tu- 


mors, etc.,"  had  occurred  in  the  oerebeUom 
of  the  pigeon,  no  "  marked  disturbasice  of  tiie 
voluntary  movements  "  would  have  occomd. 
Thus  this  Gibraltar  of  objection  mdts  like 
wax  under  the  calm  gaze  of  reason,  by  the 
showing  of  facts  furnished  by  the  objectors 
themselves. 

Professor  Draper  repeats  the  substance  of 
Professor  Dalton's  statement  relative  to  vivi- 
sectijft  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  muscle.  He  also  speaks  manfully  and 
frankly  as  follows,  relative  to  the  cerebrum 
or  great  brain : 

"Upon  the  size  imd  development  of  the 
cerebrum  the  position  of  the  individual  in 
the  scale  of  intellect  depends,  the  anterior 
lobes  seeming  to  be  the  special  seat  of  intel- 
lectual power." 

In  the  last  work  of  the  great  G^erman  phyB> 
iologist  and  "  renovator  of  the  Dutch  Insti- 
tution for  the  Insane,"  just  published  in 
London  (July,  1870),  entitled  ''Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  Mental  Disease,"  the 
author  "  assigns  to  the  anterior  lobes  the  pro- 
cesses of  ideation,  and  to  the  middle  and 
posterior  the  emotional  functions."  That  is 
right,  gentlemen.  Go  on,  and  you  will  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cial organs  in  the  brain  for  each  particular 
faculty.  You  have  done  well  *'  as  far  as  yon 
have  gone." 


jpeprtnttni  ojf  fflltg^uilojgg. 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    BBEATUING. 


THE  taller  men  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  lungs  they  have,  and  the 
greater  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  they 
can  take  in  or  deliver  at  a  single  breath.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  a  man's  lungs  are 
sound  and  well  developed  in  proportion  to 
his  girth  around  the  chest;  yet  observation 
shows  that  slim  men,  as  a  rule,  will  run  faster 
and  farther,  with  less  fatigue,  having  ''  more 
wind,"  than  stout  men.  If  two  persons  are 
taken  in  all  respects  alike,  except  that  one 
measures  twelve  ijiches  more  around  the  chest 
Uian  the  other,  the  one  having  the  excess  will 


not  deliver  more  air  at  one  fW  breatli,  by 
mathematical  measurement,  than  the  other. 

The  more  air  a  man  receives  into  his  lungs 
in  ordinary  breathing,  the  more  healthy  he  is 
likely  to  be ;  because  an  important  olject  in 
breathing  is  to  remove  impurities  fiom  the 
blood.  Each  breath  is  drawn  pure  into  tbs 
lungs ;  on  its  outgoing,  the  next  instant,  it  is 
so  impure,  so  perfectly  destitute  of  nourish- 
ment, that  if  rebreathed  without  any  admix* 
ture  of  a  purer  atmosphere,  the  man  wo«ld 
die.  Hence,  one  of  the  conditionB  necessary 
to  secure  a  high  state  oi  health  is,  thatt  Uw 
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rooms  in  whioh  we  sleep  ahoold  be  constantly 
receiTing  new  supplies  of  fresh  air  through 
open  doors,  windows,  or  fireplaces. 

If  a  person's  lungs  are  not  well  developed, 
the  health  will  be  imperfect,  bat  the  develop- 
ment may  be  increased  several  inches  in  a  few 
months,  by  daily  out-door  runnings  with  the 
month  closed,  beginning  with  twenty  yards 
and  back  at  a  time,  increasing  ten  yards  every 
weelc,  until  a  hundred  are  gone  over  thrice  a 
day.  A  substitute  for  ladies  and  persons  in 
cities  is  running  up  stairs  with  the  mouth 
closed,  which  compels  very  deep  inspirationa, 
in  a  natural  way  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

As  consumptive  people  are  declining,  each 
week  is  witness  to  their  inability  to  deliver 
as  much  air  at  a  single  out-breathii^g  as  the 
week  before ;  hence  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
fell  disease  at  bay  is  to  maintain  lung  devel- 


opment. It  is  known  that  in  laige  towns  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
deaths  by  consumption  are  ten  times  less  than 
in  places  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Twen- 
ty-five persons  die  of  consumption  in  the  city 
of  New  York  where  only  two  die  of  that  dis- 
ease in  the  city  of  Mexico.  All  know  that 
consumption  does  not  greatly  prevail  in  hilly 
countries  and  on  high  situations.  One  reason 
of  this  is,  because  tliere  is  more  ascending  ex- 
ercise, increasing  deep  breathing;  besides, 
the  air  being  more  rarefied,  larger  quantities 
are  instinctively  taken  into  the  lungs  to  an- 
swer the  requirements  of  the  system,  thus  at 
every  breath  keeping  up  a  high  development. 
Hence  the  hill  should  be  sought  by  consump- 
tives, and  not  low,  flat  situations. — SiM% 
Health  Tracts. 
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EXERCISE. 


THE  muscular  exercise  of  children  should 
be  regulated  with  more  judgment  and 
care  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  it  Crawl- 
ing is  their  first  mode  of  progression.  In  this 
they  should  be  encouraged,  and  induced  to 
practioe  it  freely ;  and  it  ought  to  be  some- 
what protracted.  Kurses  and  parents,  esp^ 
cially  young  parents,  are  generally  too  anx- 
ious to  see  their  infants  beginning  to  walk, 
or  rather  to  totter  along  in  a  form  of  move- 
ment that  can  hardly  be  called  walking. 
Hence  they  induce  them  to  make  premature 
efforts  to  that  effect.  The  evils  likely  to 
arise,  and  which  often  do  arise,  from  this 
practice,  are  plain.  Owing  to  the  immaturity 
and  flexibility  of  their  bones  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  muscles,  the  lower  extremities 
are  frequently  bent  and  misshapen  by  it; 
and  the  children,  falling,  injure  their  heads, 
or  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  by  bringing 
them  into  collision  with  hard,  cutting,  or 
puncturing  substances.  The  precise  age  at 
which  children  may  begin  to  walk  with  safe- 
ty ean  not  be  settled  by  any  general  rule. 
The  progress  toward  maturity  being  more 
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rapid  in  some  of  them  than  in  others,  the 
periods  of  their  fitness  to  walk  will  be  earlier 
or  later  in  corresponding  degrees.  But  none 
should  be  allowed  to  walk  until  the  firm- 
ness and  strength  of  their  limbs  are  sufficient 
to  sustain  without  distortion  or  injury  the 
weight  of  their  bodies.  Observation  on  in- 
dividual cases,  therefore,  aided  by  experience, 
must  give  the  rule.  On  the  subject  of  sleep, 
as  a  means  in  physical  education,  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  offered  hereafter. 

CHILDISH  PASSIONS. 

The  passions  of  children,  if  indulged,  are 
growing  evils.  Hence  they  should  be  vigi- 
lantly held  in  check  from  the  eai'liest  period. 
If  not  thus  restrained,  they  become  noxious 
weeds  in  the  garden  of  the  mind,  deprive 
valuable  plants  of  .their  nourishment,  and 
blight  them  with  their  shadow.  To  speak 
in  language  better  suited  to  my  subject :  if 
instead  of  being  curbed  they  are  fed  and 
fostered,  they  become  the  ruling  elements 
of  character,  and  insure  to  the  individual  a 
life  of  trouble— not  to  say  of  accident,  dis- 
ease, and  suffering.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  evils  of  life,  as  respectb  both  health  and 
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fortune,  is  the  product,  more  or  less  directly, 
of  ijnruly  passions.  The  higher  and  milder 
virtues,  social  as  well  as  moral,  can  not  flour- 
ish imder  their  dominion.  In  a  special  man- 
ner, children  should  never  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain what  has  once  been  denied  them  by 
breaking  into  a  passion  about  it.  Such  an 
act  ought  to  be  always  visited  by  a  positive 
privation  of  the  thing  desired.  And  the 
ground  of  the  denial  should  be  made  known 
to  them.  Never  let  a  child  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  gust  of  passion  is  a  suitable 
means  to  gratify  a  wish.  Teach  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  know  and  feel  the  reverse.  And 
should  he  become  offended  at  a  pet  or  a  play- 
thing, neither  beat  it  yourself,  nor  allow  him 
to  beat  it,  by  way  of  pacification  or  revenge. 
Such  procedure  is  aliment  to  vindictiveness, 
and  leads  to  mischief — perhaps,  in  the  end, 
to  maiming  and  murder.  As  relates  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  ignorant  and  passionate 
nurses  are  among  the  worst  of  family  nui- 
sances. Thev  often  blow  into  a  flame  the 
sparks  of  passion  which  without  their  aid 
would  have  slumbered  and  gone  out.  These 
may  be  deemed  small  and  trivial  matters. 
In  themselves  they  arc  so,  but  not  in  their 
consequences.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
'*  little  things  are  great  to  little  men,"  and 
more  especially  to  little  children.  A  fiery 
education  in  the  nursery  may  heat  the  brain 
to  the  verge  of  inflammation,  and  aid  in  the 
production  of  actual  inflammati(m  or  mad- 
ness— ^impair  health  in  sundry  other  ways  by 
excessive  excitement,  render  unhappy  the 
days  of  others,  as  well  as  of  the  misman- 
aged individual,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
blasted  reputation.  It  is  believed  that  an 
education  of  this  kind  injured  immeasurably 
the  late  Lord  Byron;  and  Earl  Ferrers  ex- 
piated on  a  gibbet  the  fruit  of  a  similar  one. 

TnUTH  AND   C.VNDOR. 

But  it  is  not  what  is  called  the  temper  that 
is  alone  iiyured  by  a  nursery  education  un- 
skillfully  conducted,  ^abits  of  deception, 
falsehood,  and  even  theft,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  encouraged  and  formed  by  it.  This 
can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  serious  mischief, 
it  beiTig  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
seeds  sown  in  infancy  yield  fruit  in  maturer 
years.  The  slightest  disposition,  therefore, 
in  children  to  deviate  from  truth  and  candor, 
^ther  in  words  or  actions,  or  to  appropriate 


as  their  own  w^hat  does  not  belong  to  them, 
should  be  promptly  suppressed.  It  arises 
from  irregular  action  in  certain  organs  of  the 
brain,  which  if  not  checked  runs  to  excess 
and  turns  to  a  moral  disease.  The  organs  re- 
ferred to  belong  to  the  animal  class,  and  be- 
ing thus  exercised  become  so  powerful  and 
refractory  as  to  be  no  longer  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  moral  and  reflecting  organs ;  and 
the  elements  of  vice  are  finally  rooted  in  the 
constitution  with  such  firmness  as  to  frustrate 
all  attempts  to  remove  them ;  so  important 
is  early  training  to  the  character  of  our  race, 
yet  so  lamentably  is  it  neglected  and  abased ! 
In  such  cases  health  of  bodv  suffers  in  com- 
mon  with  soundness  of  mind,  the  undue  ex- 
ercise of  the  animal  organs  of  the  brain  be- 
ing hostile  to  both.  In  fine,  the  regulation 
of  the  nursery,  though  too  generally  intrusted 
to  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness,  is  a  charge 
of  great  importance,  imposing  a  responsibil- 
ity far  more  weighty  than  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered. Too  often  are  those  who  are  fit  for 
little  else  converted  into  nursery  girls. 

DENTITION — SMALL-POX. 

The  teething  of  children  is  a  process  re- 
quiring some  attention.  Provided,  however, 
health  be  otherwise  maintained,  it  is  much 
less  dangerous  than  is  usually  considered. 
The  only  reason  why  the  young  of  the  hu- 
man race  do  not  cut  their  teetli  with  as  little 
difliculty  and  suffering  as  those  of  the  inferior 
animals,  is  because  they  are  rendered,  by  the 
treatment  they  receive,  especially  by  impropri- 
eties in  diet,  unnaturally  tender  and  seni^itive. 
Gastric  and  constitutional  derangement  is  the 
chief  cause  not  only  why  infants  do  not  cut 
their  teeth  with  ease  and  without  sickness, 
but  also  why  they  suffer  so  much  from  dis- 
eases of  them  in  after-life.  More  attention  to 
general  health  than  is  now  paid,  not  alone 
during  infantile  and  youthful,  but  likewise 
during  adult  age,  even  to  the  close  of  life, 
would  greatly  limit  the  business  of  the  doit- 
ist.  To  the  cleanliness  of  tlie  teeth  and  gums 
of  children  strict  attention  should  be  paid. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  small-pox,  children  should  be  vac- 
cinated at  an  early  age.  The  practice,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  an  important  de- 
ment of  nursery  education.  The  neglect  or 
improper  procrastination  of  it  devolves  on 
parents  a  responsibility  as  weighty  as  almost 
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any  other  respecting  infants  of  which  they 
can  be  guilty. 

DUTY  OF  TEACHERS  HEREIN. 

As  already  mentioned,  however,  these 
things  affect  you  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, as  teachers,  but  remotely ;  yet  they  do 
affect  you,  because  your  profession  calls  you 
to  witness  their  products,  and  to  remedy  as 
far  as  possible  the  mischief  they  have  done. 
The  pupil  of  the  nursery  carries,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  tuition  there,  a  given  character  into 

vour  schooK    And  that  character  accords 

« 

with  his  previous  training.  I  doubt  not  that 
many  of  you  have  learned  to  read  and  deci- 
pher in  children  a  correct  record,  and  one  not 
easily  mistaken  or  forgotten,  of  the  family 
government  of  their  parents.  Were  fathers 
and  mothers  apprised  of  the  fact  that  their 
ofi&pring  are  correct  informants  at  the  bar  of 
the  public  of  what  they  daily  see  and  hear 
and  experience  at  home,  a  sense  of  reputa- 
tion alone,  in  the  absence  of  higher  motives, 
would  induce  them  to  amend  their  domestic 
discipline.  Such  at  least  ought  to  be  its  ef- 
fect Children  trained  to  obedience  and  at- 
tention in  their  own  dwellings  will  not,  when 
they  enter  seats  of  instruction,  leave  those 
valuable  qualities  behind  them.  But  if  they 
are  neglected  by  their  parents,  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  strangers  as  well  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  decorum  as  to  the  practice  of 
them.  In  fine,  when  children  are  irregular, 
vicious,  or  even  sickly,  the  fault  and  the  mis- 
fbrtune  are,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is 
nsQally  imagined,  attributable  to  the  neglect 
or  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  had 
the  superintendence  of  them.  You  are  pre- 
pared, I  am  confident,  to  concur  with  mo  in 
the  sentiment  that  some  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  schools,  as  related  to 
every  branch  of  education,  arise  from  the 
faults  of  domestic  discipline.  Let  parents 
and  guardians  do  their  duty,  and  the  busi- 
nc88  of  school  tuition  will  be  not  only  facili- 
tated but  enhanced  in  its  usefulness. 


HOHB  TRAINING — FORCING. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  too  soon  dismissed 
from  an  education  exdiuively  domestic.  They 
ought  not,  I  mean,  to  be  sent  to  school  at  too 
early  an  age.  A  practice  the  contrary  of  this 
threatens  to  be  productive  of  serious  not  to 
say  irreparable  mischief.  Parents  are  oflen 
too  anxious  that  their  children  should  have 


a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  of  spelling, 
reading,  geography,  and  other  branches  of 
school  learning,  at  a  very  early  age.  This  is 
worse  than  tempting  them  to  walk  too  early, 
because  the  organ  likely  to  be  injured  by  it 
is  much  more  important  than  the  muscles  and 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  may  do 
irremediable  mischief  to  the  brain.  That 
viscus  is  yet  too  immature  and  feeble  to  sus- 
tain fatigue.  Until  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  year  of  life, — ^the  seventh  being  per- 
haps the  proper  medium, — all  its  energies  are 
necessary  for  its  own  healthy  development 
and  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  system. 
Nor  ought  they  to  be  diverted  by  serious 
study  to  any  other  purpose.  True,  exercise 
is  as  essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
brain  at  that  time  of  life  as  at  any  other; 
but  it  should  be  the  general  and  pleasur- 
able exercise  of  observation  and  action.  It 
ought  not  to  be  the  compulsory  exercise  of 
tasks.  Early  prodigies  of  mind  rarely  attain 
mature  distinction.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Their  brains  are  injured  by  premature  toil 
and  their  general  health  impaired.  From  an 
unwise  attempt  to  convert  at  once  their  flow- 
ery spring  in  a  luxuriant  summer,  that  sum- 
mer too  often  never  arrives.  The  blossom 
withers  ere  the  fruit  is  formed.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  '^  in- 
fant schools.*'  Unless  they  are  conducted 
with  great  discretion  they  can  not  fail  to 
eventuate  in  mischief.  They  should  be  noth- 
ing but  schools  of  pleasurable  exercise,  hav- 
ing little  to  do  with  books. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  HURTFUI*. 

As  those  institutions  are  now  administered 
they  are  serious  evils.  The  passion  in  favor 
of  them,  becoming  more  extensive  in  its 
prevalence  and  acquiring  daily  greater  inten- 
sity, is  among  the  alarming  portents  of  the 
time.  It  is  founded  on  the  want  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of 
the  amount  of  labor  its  different  organs  can 
sustain  with  safety  at  the  different  periods  of 
life.  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  it  is  founded 
on  the  fallacious  belief  that  it  is  the  infant's 
mind  ahne  that  labors  in  acquiring  school 
learning,  and  not  any  organized  portion  of 
his  body.  This  is  an  error  which,  if  not  cor- 
rected, will  prove  fatal  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  the  mind, 
but  the  brain,  the  master  organ  of  the  sys- 
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t«m,  esBential  to  the  well-being  and  efficieocj 
of  every  other  part  of  it,  that  toils  and  is 
oppressed  in  the  studies  of  the  school.  Nor, 
tender  and  feeble  as  it  is,  is  it  posuble  for  it 
to  endure  the  labor  often  imposed  on  it  with- 
oat  sustainiDg  irreparable  iiyury, — aninjoij 
no  less  Bubveruve  of  mental  than  of  corpo- 
real soundness  and  vigar. 

Were  parents  fully  sensible  of  this  (a  truth 
which  Phrenology  alone  can  teach  them), 
they  would  no  longer  oyeiioad  the  brains  of 


their  mere  babes  with  study  any  more  than 
they  would  their  half-o^anized  muscles  and 
joints  with  nnmercifhl  burdens  of  brick  and 
mortar.  They  would  even  know  that  the 
latter  would  be  the  least  destructiTe  practice 
of  the  two.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  the  "  Boy's  Book," 
and  the  "Girl's  Book,"  and  the  "Child's 
Own  Book,"  with  such  other  slipshod,  catch- 
penny trash  as  now  encnmbers  our  bookstores 
and  parlors.  These  would  all  bo  exchanged 
for  the  Book  of  Nature,  which  tnily  is  the 
"Child'sOwnBook,"and  which, being  traced 
for  that  purpose  by  the  DiTiuity  himself,  is 
fanltlessly  prepared. 

PBOPBR  CHILD  LIFB. 

Instead  of  seeing  infants  confined  to  inac- 
tion in  crowded  schoolrooms  with  saddened 
looks,  moist  eyes,  and  aching  heads,  we  should 
then  meet  them  in  gardens  and  lawns,  groves 
and  pleasure-grounds,  breathing  wholesome 
air,  leaping,  laughing,  shouting,  plucking 
flowers,  pursuing  butterflies,  collecting  and 
looking  at  curious  and  beautiful  insects  and 
stones,  listening  to  bird-songa,  singing  them- 
selves,  admiring  the  bright  blue  arch  of  the 
heavens,  or  gazing  at  the  thickening  folds  of 
the  thunder-cloud,  and  doing  all  other  things 
fitted  to  promote  health,  develop  and  atrcugth- 
ea  their  frames,  and  prepare  them  for  the 


graver  business  of  after-life ;  and  instead  of 
pale  faces,  flaccid  flesh,  and  wasted  bodies 
we  should  And  them  with  ruddy  cheeks,  Ann 
muscles,  and  full  and  well-rounded  limbs. 

Exercises  and  pastimee  such  as  these  con- 
stitute the  only  "  infent  school "  that  deserves 
to  be  encouraged ;  nor  will  any  other  sort  re- 
ceive encouragement  when  the  business  of  ed- 
ucation shall  be  thoroughly  understood.  Tba 
brain  of  infants  will  be  then  no  longer  nrg- 
lected  as  a  mass  of  matter  of  little  impoit- 
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ance, — skin,  muscle,  and  bone  being  thongbt 
preferable  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
viewed  in  its  true  character  as  the  niling  or- 
gan of  the  bod;  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
mind,  and  its  training  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.  I  repeat, — and  the  repetition 
should  be  persevered  in  until  its  truth  be 
acknowledged  and  reduced  to  practice, — that 
most  of  the  evils  of  education  under  whicb 
the  world  has  so  long  suffered,  and  is  still 
suflering,  arise  from  the  mistaken  belief  thll 
in  whst  is  called  moral  and  iutellectusi  edu- 
cation, it  is  the  mind  that  is  exercised,  and 
not  the  hrain.  Nor  will  the  evils  cease  and 
education  be  made  perfect  until  the  error 
shall  be  exploded-  Knowing  nothing  of  tbc 
nature  of  mind,  and  suppodng  it  to  be,  »«  a 
spirit,  Bomen-hat  impattivt,  we  are  neither  im- 
pressed nor  apprehensive  than  any  degrce  of 
action  will  impair  it.  Indeed,  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  an  ii^ury  done  to  it  as  s 
separate  essence.  Perhaps  the  most  rational 
belief  is,  that  it  can  auffer  none.  But  th« 
case  is  different  as  respects  organised  matter. 
We  witness,  daily,  injuries  done  to  it  by  in- 
jndicioUB  exercise.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  an} 
portion  of  it  so  easily  or  ruinously  deranged 
by  excessive  action  as  the  brmn,  espedslly 
the  half-formed  and  highly  susceptible  brain 
of  infanta.    Let  this  truth  be  realised,  and 
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foithfolly  and  akillfnll;  acted  on,  and  htunan 
Mifiering  from  hydrocephalus,  licketa,  phreni- 
til,  idjocj,  epilepBj,  madness,  and  other  cere- 
bral affectionB  trill  be  greatly  diminiahed.  It 
would  be  inflnitely  wiser  and  better  to  em- 
ploy guitable  persons  to  auperinteDd  the  exer- 
dsee  and  unnaementa  of  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  mead- 
ows, and  point  out  to  them  the  riches  and 
beaatiea  of  nature,  than  to  hare  them  im- 
mnred  in  crowded  schoolrooma  in  a  atate  of 
inactian  poring  over  horn  books  and  primers, 
GODniiig  words  of  whose  meaning  they  are  ig- 
■orant,  and  breathing  font  tur. 

Aftec  these  remarks  on  what  &11b  more  e«- 
■peciatly  witbin  the  province  of  others,  I 
ghalt  now  considai  briefly  a  few  of  those 
poiula  of  pbysical  cdscation,  in  which  in- 
ttTQctors  have  an  immediat«  concern. 
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r'  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the 
ethnologist  to  notice  how  some  races 
gradually  decay  and  become  extinct,  while 
others,  in  spile  of  every  uafavontble  circum- 
stance, still  live  and  thrive.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Jew,  the 
Kegro,  and  the  Gipsy.  Of  the  former  wo 
hare  had  a  recent  example  brought  before 
our  notice  in  the  aljnost  complete  extinction 
of  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania.  The  gradual 
dying  out  of  the  North  American  Indians  is 
another  case  in  point  Btill  another  striking 
instance  of  this  gradual  degeneration  and 
decadence  of  a  people  is  exhibited  by  the 
linos.  This  tribe  inhabits  Jcsso,  the  north' 
em  island  of  Japan,  and  the  southern  island 
of  the  Kurile  aeriea.  They  were  first  seen  by 
Bpaogenboi^  in  the  year  1780,  who  called 
them  the  "  hairy  Eorileans."  They  are  also 
called  by  the  Japanese  "  Uosinos,"  which 
signifies  the  "  all-hairy  people." 

The  island  of  Jeaso  possesses  a  very  unfa- 
vorable climate,  and  a  soil  which  is  far  from 
bdng  fertile.  The  southern  portion  of  it, 
which  ia  the  most  fruitful,  is  occupied  by  the 
Japanese^  The  latter  number  about  100,000, 
md  havri  two  important  towns  in  the  island, 
H^kodadi  and  Matsmai,  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  reddence  of  the  feudatory  prince  who 


holds  JesBO  under  fealty  to  the  Tycoon  of 
Jeddo.  The  number  of  the  Ainoa  u  estima- 
ted at  00,000,  and  every  year  they  have  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  feudatory  prince, 
with  a  tribute  of  fish  and  fuia,  to  do  homage 
and  repeat  a  formal  declaration  of  submission 
to  their  Japanese  conquerors.    They  occupy 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  seldom  or  never 
visiting  the  chief  towns,  except  in  the  spring 
or  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  liartering  their  fiirs 
and  dried  fish  for  rice  and  other  necessaries. 
Thesepeopleareshort  and  thickset  in  figure, 
and  awkward  and  ungainly  in  motion.  But 
they  possess  considerable  physical  strength, 
which  is  the  only  indication  of  their  ever 
having  had  any  prowess  in  war.  They  are 
timid  and  shrinking  in  disposition,  and  seem 
to  have  lost  all  spirit  under  their  long  and 
harsh  subjection.  Although  the  wildnese  and 
uncouthnesB  of  their  appearance  at  first  sight 
strike  the  beholder  with  fear  and  repugnance, 
yet  they  are  described  as  being  a  quiet,  well- 
disposed  people.  The  Ainos  do  not  belie  the 
designation  of  "  all-hairy,"  since  Esau  him- 
self could  not  have  been  more  hirsute  thnii 
they  are.  The  hair  of  their  head  is  thick  and 
matted,  and  forms  an  immense  bunch.  Their 
bear^a  are  exceedingly  long  and  dense,  and 
cover  nejurly  the  whole  face,  and  are  generally 
of  a  dark  color.  They  have,  however,  prom. 
inent  forclQ|^ds  and  mild,  dark  eyes,  whicli 
soften,    somewhat,    tlieir    otherwise    aavagi 
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physiognomies.  Their  limbs,  and  in  fact 
almost  their  entire  bodies,  are  covered  with 
an  abnormal  profusion  of  hair.  The  color 
of  tneir  skin  is  a  little  paler  than  that  of  the 
Japanese,  but  it  is  bronzed  by  constant  expo- 
sure. The  Ainos  women  have  the  fashion  of 
staining  the  lower  part  of  the  face  around 
the  mouth  with  a  dark-blue  pigment.  They 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  carrying  their  chil- 
dren upon  their  shoulders,  and  when  travel- 
ing the  mother  places  her  tender  charge  in  a 
net  and  slings  it  over  her  back.  While  young, 
the  children  are  of  a  sprightly  and  intelligent 
cast,  but  on  growing  older  they  acquire  the 
downcast  and  dejected  disposition  of  their 
parents. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  people  little  is 
known.  Their  own  traditions  represent  their 
ancestors  as  having  come  from  the  west,  that 
is,  from  some  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Tet  there  is  no  known 
people  in  Corea  or  Mantchuria  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  them.  The  interior  of  Asia, 
at  least  the  borders  of  Tartary  and  Siberia, 
have  been  explored  by  the  travelers  Hue, 
Fleming,  and  Atkinson,  but  as  yet  no  hairy 
people  have  been  found.  Geographically 
considered,  Jesso  would  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  Kurile  islands  than  to  Japan ; 
and  the  stunted  stature  of  the  Ainos,  together 
with  their  ordinary  methods  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  seem  to  affinitize  them  to  the  Eamt- 
schatkans.  But  those  people  have  none  of 
that  superabundance  of  hair  which,  as  it  is 
so  striking  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ainos,  would 
be  participated  in  to  some  extent  by  any  re- 
lated race.  Nor  does  the  language  of  this 
people  afford  any  clew  to  their  origin,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  tongue,  certainly  none 
of  Eastern  Asia,  which  has  any  affinity  to 
theirs.  They  have  no  written  characters,  but 
they  have  possessed  their  rude  bards  or  sagas, 
who,  in  verses  orally  transmitted,  have  kept 
alive  their  exploits  on  mountain  and  flood. 
The  world  will  not  qidte  lose  these  wild 
strains,  since  a  French  missionary,  the  Abb6 
Nermet,  was  preparing  some  years  ago  a  trans- 
lation of  them. 

All  details  of  the  history  of  this  peo^iar 
people  are  lost ;  but  they  cherish  tha  remem- 
brance that  their  ancestors  were  tbj^  equals, 
if  not  the  masters,  of  the  Japanqpfi;  Tliis  is 
supposed,  says  W.  liCartin  Wood,  in  a  lecture 


at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Ethnological 
Society  in  1865,  to  have  been  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  at  a  period  coeval  with 
the  reign  of  the  first  Mikado  of  Japan.  The 
Ainos  were  then  in  possession  of  the  northem 
portion  of  the  island  of  Niphon  (finom  which 
word  the  name  Japan  is  incorrectly  derived) ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  become  disposfieseed 
of  it  by  the  Japanese,  and  gradually  driven 
across  the  Strait  of  Tsongar  into  Jesso.  Their 
final  subjugation  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they 
were  completely  reduced  by  a  Japanese  gene- 
ral, and  compelled  to  render  tribute  at  Jeddo. 
The  language  of  the  Ainos  is  simple  and 
easy  to  be  learned ;  it  appears  poor,  but  it  is 
very  figurative.  As  an  especisd  peculiarity 
of  these  people,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
their  lawsuits  are  settled  by  a  single  combat^ 
in  which  the  contending  parties  use  a  strong 
cudgel  as  a  weapon.  j. 


-♦♦♦■ 


Inebriation  HEREDrrARY.  —  Dr.  Turner, 
in  his  ^^  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  T. 
State  Inebriate  Asylum,^*  states  that  out  of 
1,406  cases  of  delirium  tremens  which  have 
come  under  his  observation,  980  had  an  in- 
ebriate parent  or  grandparent,  or  both.  He 
believes  if  the  history  of  each  patient^s  an- 
cestors were  known,  it  would  be  found  that 
eight  out  of  ten  of  them  were  free  users  of 
alcoholic  drinks. — Medical  Record, 

The  same  is  true  of  narcotized  parents 
and  grandparents.  If  the  father^s  blood  be 
tainted  with  tobacco  or  opium,  the  child 
necessarily  inherits  a  love  for  the  same.  He 
may  overcome,  thougli  probably  there  will 
always  remain  a  Tumhering  for  the  foul  stuffy 
and  as  we  see  in  society,  the  majority  of  boys 
will  fall  into  the  habit  of  their  parents,  and 
so  become  diseased.  There  is  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  parents;  and  seif-da- 
nial  becomes  a  bounden  duty.  If  fathers 
would  have  their  sons  and  daughters  grow 
up  temperate  and  virtuous  men  and  women, 
they  must  tJimnselves  live  temperate  and  vir- 
tuous Uvea 


EPFEcrrs  of  Mbrcitrt. — ^In  the  PhUasoph' 
ieal  Transactions  an  account  is  given  of  ]>r. 
John  Wilkins,  who  describes  the  quickmlrer 
mines  at  PriuU,  Venetia,  in  the  year  1686, 
and  says  that  although  the  miners  stay  under 
ground  only  six  hours  at  a  time,  all  of  them 
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die  hectic,  or  become  par&lytic.  He  saw 
there  a  man  who  had  not  been  in  the  minee 
above  half  a  year  before,  so  full  of  mercury, 
that  on  putting  a  piece  of  brass  in  Ms  mouth, 
or  rubbing  it  between  his  fingers,  it  immedi- 
ately became  white  like  silver ;  and  so  para- 
lytic was  the  unfortunate  man,  that  he  could 
not  with  both  hands  carry  a  glass  half  full 
of  wine  to  his  lips  without  spilling  it — 
though,  the  doctor  quaintly  adds,  he  loved 
the  wine  too  well  to  throw  it  away.  Shaking 
palsy  and  salivation  appear  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mercury. 


Barometer  makers  and  loeking-glass  silverers 
are  both  liable  to  these  affections.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  relates  a  case  of  a  barometer  maker  and 
one  of  his  men,  who  were  exposed  one  night, 
during  sleep,  to  the  vapors  of  mercury  from 
a  pot  on  a  stove  in  which  a  fire  had  been  ac- 
cidentally lighted.  They  were  both  most  se- 
verely affected,  one  with  salivation,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  all  his  teeth,  the  other  with 
shaking  palsy,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Chemists  who  have  to  work  much 
with  metallic  mercury  often  suffer  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  it. 


jjej^arhn^nt  of 
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DomMtIc  liappliiaM,  thoa  only  bllM 
or  iMndiM  tbat  htm  aarrtrMl  Ui«  lUI  I 
Tboa  art  Um  oorM  of  Tlrtna. 


HEN    AS    LOTEBS. 

"Had  I  lover,  noble  and  ft-ee, 
I  would  he  were  uobler  than  to  love  me." 


w 


AS  there  ever  such  an  accident  as  a 
model  lover  f  A  man  so  endowed 
with  common  sense  and  that  fine  equipoise 
of  character  as  never  to  do  a  weak  and  silly 
thing  because  he  loved?  A  man  so  gifted 
with  beauty  of  soul  and  expression  of  feeling 
as  to  photograph  on  the  vision  of  his  amante 
only  pictures  that  exalted  her  beyond  her- 
self? 

Love  should  make  a  man  heroic,  purify 
him^  fortify  him  against  temptation,  make 
him  eloquent,  brave,  and  tender.  If  this  were 
always  true,  everybody  would  be  wishing  that 
all  men  were  lovers  of  some  woman. 

Some  one  within  a  month  has  said  that  "  a 
man  in  love  has  a  license  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself.''  Whether  love  grants  them  a  per  se 
license  so  to  do,  or  not,  most  of  them  do ; 
and  half  of  their  follies  are  millstones  to 
their  success,  and  demoralizing  rather  than 
elevating. 

To  attempt  to  make  laws  or  rules  for  lov- 
ers would  be  like  writing  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments upon  the  seashore  at  tide-rising. 
But,  sympathizing  with  young  men  in  love 
(and  just  how  it  happens  I  do  not  know),  and 
having  observed  the  mistakes  of  a  variety  of 
loverBi  leads  me  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be 


"  excellent  advice ; "  and  advice  from  a  wom- 
an ought  to  be  regarded  by  young  men  as  of 
considerable  value. 

Every  young  man  has  his  dream  of  love — 
a  dream  woven  of  the  noblest  and  finest  fan- 
cies of  his  being.  He  fairly  revels  in  the 
air-castle  he  builds  of  the  future,  and  gazes 
on  his  good  angel  with  as  delicious  a  rapture 
as  Murillo  did  on  the  realized  glory  of  his 
Madonna.  He  awakes  one  day  with  the  be- 
lief that  he  has  found  her,  and  goes  about 
the  winning  of  her.  But  how  ?  He  visits 
her  on  Sunday  nights,  and  stays  so  late  that 
she  yawns  with  weariness,  and  says  she  is 
^'glad  he  is  gone,''  as  the  door  closes  after 
him.  He  goes  home,  sleeps  a  little,  appears 
late  at  breakfast-table  next  morning  with  a 
sort  of  shame-faced  look,  blushes  and  writhes 
under  the  banter  of  the  family,  and  is  ready 
to  declare  any  moment  that  **  Fanny  is  a  nice 
sort  of  a  girl  to  flirt  with ;  but  as  for  being 
in  love^  that  is  the  farthest  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  imposition  on  any 
well-bred  girl  to  keep  her  up  later  than  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  when  you  have  opportunity 
to  see  her  often.  If  you  always  leave  her  with 
the  wish  in  her  heart  that  you  had  stayed 
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longer,  yoa  gain  so  much.  Never  run  the 
risk  of  wearying  her  with  your  presence.  If 
you  do,  she  is  sure  to  be  asking  herself  if  she 
wouldn't  tire  of  seeing  you  around  forever, 
and  is  quite  afraid  she  would.  Be  just  as 
earnest  and  straightforward  in  your  loving 
as  in  your  honorable  dealing  with  men.  Im- 
press your  friends  with  the  worthiness  and 
seriousness  of  your  love,  so  that  vulgar  and 
senseless  bantering  will  appear  to  them  as 
such. 

Love  is  religion,  the  supremest  happiness. 
Wear  it  manfully  and  proudly,  but  holily. 

Woo  a  woman  bravely.  If  there  is  any- 
thing humiliating  to  a  woman,  it  is  to  have 
a  lover,  whom  she  wishes  to  love  and  honor, 
weak  and  vapid,  over-yielding,  and  half 
afraid  of  her.  She  longs  to  tell  him  to  *^  act 
like  a  man  I "  A  man  who  has  not  the  fac> 
ulty  of  making  obedience  a  sweet  thing,  and 
making  his  own  way  appear  the  hevt  way, 
fails  to  possess  the  secret  of  giving  or  receiv- 
ing the  highest  happiness. 

The  manly,  honest  expression  of  love  is 
devoid  of  silliness  or  fulsomeness.  A  man 
who  conceals  or  denies  his  love  from  fear  of 
being  laughed  at,  is  a  coward.  Jacob's  four- 
teen years  of  service  for  Rachel  is  a  record 
of  love  of  which  there  is  none  finer  or  more 
heroic. 

Every  good  thing  in  life  has  its  price,  and 
a  true  woman's  love  is,  next  to  Heaven,  worth 
the  winning.  If  any  man  doubts  this,  he 
may  take  to  his  soul  the  unction  that  he 
never  possessed  it,  else  was  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating it ;  and  for  the  love  of  some  wom- 
en I  do  not  wonder  that  men  have  been 
willing  to  sell  their  souls. 

What  a  touching,  eloquent  thing  that  was 
of  the  lover  who,  a  little  time  ago,  stole  the 
body  of  his  betrothed  to  keep  it  from  burial, 
and  placed  it  in  a  cave  where  he  could  see  it 
and  feel  it.  People  called  it  insanity.  It 
might  have  been.  We  do  insane  things 
every  day,  and  with  not  half  the  provoca- 
tion. A  man,  remembering  his  early  love, 
feels  S3rmpathy  at  once  with  him,  and  from 
his  heart  says,  "  I  don't  blame  him.'^  He  was 
merely  governed  by  his  intense  feeling,  with 
utter  disregard  of  customs. 

Never  make  a  miserable  plaintiff  of  your- 
self in  an  affairs  du  ecBur,  by  telling  a  woman 
you  love  her  before  yon  have  unmistakable 


proof  that  you  have  won  her  love.  So  long 
as  she  is  in  doubt  about  your  affections^  slie 
places  increased  value  upon  them.  But  as- 
sure her  of  their  possession,  and  if  she  does 
not  already  love  you,  ten  chances  to  one  ahe 
never  wilL  It  is  not  that  she  is  light  and 
fickle,  but  possessing  that  peculiar  human 
appreciation  which  hung^s  after  that  which 
is  just  beyond  reach. 

In  the  matter  of  gift-makiog,  let  your  gifta» 
if  any  beyond  perishable  ones,  be  few,  but 
fitting  and  characteristic  of  yoursell  Fre- 
quent giving  enhancea  the  worthleaaneas  of 
gifts. 

A  love  that  has  no  element  of  Divinity  in 
it  is  not  love,  but  paasion,  which  of  itself 
has  nothing  ennobling.  That  was  a  beauti- 
ful inscription  on  the  inside  of  an  engage- 
ment ring:  "Each  for  the  other,  and  both 
for  God." 

Long  courtships  usually  result  in  the  best 
and  truest  marriages.  Why?  Love  is  a 
teacher,  and  fits  men  and  women  for  higher 
relations  to  each  other.  A  man  possessing 
right  feelings,  and  the  power  of  repressing 
them,  puts  a  new  and  divine  ambition  in  the 
soul  of  the  woman  he  imbues  with  his  love. 
He  becomes  the  one  incarnation  of  God  to 
her.  She  finds  herself  praying  to  be  made 
worthy  of  so  grand  and  true  a  soul.  Like  a 
penitent  at  the  mercy  seat,  she  weeps  because 
of  her  weak  and  foolish  failings.  She  wants 
to  be  beautiful  and  good,  and  without  fiaw 
or  blemish  for  his  sake.  This  regeneration  is 
the  lover's  special  mission.  If  he  fail  to  make 
the  woman  better,  nobler,  truer,  and  more 
beautiful,  his  loving  is  a  failure, — ^there  is  a 
lack  of  sympathy  or  genuineness. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  be  a  true  woman  I "  idL 
almost  unconsciously  from  the  lipa  of  a  man 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman  whom  he  believed 
to  be  true,  and  whose  tnxthfulneBs  seemed  to 
lie  simply  in  being  her  natural  and  frank 
self  He  was  a  true  man,  and  it  seemed  a 
very  easy  thing  for  him  so  to  be.  He  had 
been  a  lover  half  his  life.  Love  in  its  bert 
and  highest  phases  had  purified  Kim  as  by 
summer  showers.  It  had  developed  him,  as 
by  sunshine.  It  lifted  him  above  the  insipid 
plane  of  sentimental  dawdling,  simpering 
speeches,  and  mock  agonising.  Ho  would 
have  been  no  cringing,  fiikwning,  trembling 
aaker  of  a  woman's  heart,  bat  having  won  it| 
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might  haye  gone  down  on  his  knees  to  thank 
God  for  it.  Had  he  failed, — and  such  a  sonl 
could  hardly  know  other  than  victory, — he 
wonld  neither  have  gone  to  ruin,  nor  put  on 
an  air  of  don^t-careiBm.  He  would  have 
accepted  it  as  one  of  the  aids  given  him 
for  self-elevation,  for  marriage  need  not 
be  the  only  blissful  fruition  of  a  great 
love.  There  may  be  help  gained,  ambitions 
lightly  grooved,  self-respect  won,  love  for  all 
human  kind  engendered,  God  brought  nearer, 
and  all  of  life  sweetened  and  enriched  by 
the  exercifle  and  development  of  the  whole 
sympathies  of  the  heart,  without  ever  win- 
ning or  wearing  the  crown,  that  most  people 
deem  the  royal  insignia  of  happiness.  It 
might  make  a  man  better  to  worship  at  the 
outer  shrine  of  some  one  woman^s  heart  all 
Ms  days,  than  to  enter  into  the  very  inner 
temple  of  another's.  Washington  Irving  loved 
one  woman  all  his  life, — one  who  passed 
from  his  human  keeping  before  he  called  her 
wife.  Bat  the  beauty  of  his  life,  the  loveli- 
ness and  charm  of  his  character  attested  to 
the  vital  and  enduring  religion  of  his  love 
that  entire  absence  of  tangible  life  could  not 
destroy. 

All  honor  to  the  lover  with  whom  a  woman 
dare  not  trifle,— one  with  so  true  and  firm 
a  sense  of  right  as  to  put  the  bare  idea 
of  deception  or  trickery  in  scorn,— one  too 
just  to  be  obstinate  or  ungenerous,  and  too 
thoughtful  and  tender  to  let  an  unkindness 
slip  from  him. 

A  man  at  twenty,  without  definiteness  or 
aim,  without  money,  trade,  or  profession, 
loves  a  woman  and  asks  her  to  be  his  wife. 
For  what  ?  He  could  not  tell.  To  make  her 
miserable,  perhaps.  He  would  not  so  intend ; 
but  if  he  looked  the  matter  over,  he  could 
see  no  other  result.  He  is  like  a  child  cry- 
ing for  sugarplums.  At  twenty-five,  he 
would  aver  he  needed  her  for  his  salvation. 
At  twenty-eight  or  thirty  there  is  an  expan- 
Biveness  about  a  man  that  seems  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  include  a  woman.  *  There  is 
enough  of  fiber  and  pith  in  his  sympathies  to 
care  for  and  cherish  a  woman,  and  his  whole 
being  feels  the  need  and  necessity  of  some 
creature  to  fill  his  heart  and  keep  his  sym- 
pathies -in  exercise.  He  appreciates  his 
own  deficiencies  and  understands  how  a  wo- 
man can  supply  them  with  h^  diverse  yet 


harmonious  nature.  He  is  the  strong,  well- 
balanced,  educated  man,  having  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  allow  him  dispassionate  judg- 
ment. The  ardor  and  passion  of  youth  is  not 
lost,  only  modified  and  intensified  into  richer, 
deeper,  and  more  quietly  demonstrative  ele- 
ments. He  is  self-possessed,  the  awkward- 
ness of  early  manhood  toned  down  to  smooth 
pleasingness,  and  the  stiffiiess  of  trained  good 
manners  has  become  the  graceful  medium  of 
natural  repression  and  acting.  True,  he  has 
lost  much  of  this  universal  faith  in  mankind 
that  was  such  a  beautiful  phantom  of  his 
youth,  and  so  he  prizes  the  loyalty  and  trutb 
that  he  finds  with  the  deeper  thankfulnesa 
His  self-possession  breeds  faith  and  confidence 
in  his  strength  and  judgment.  He  seems  to 
carry  about  him  a  license  to  assume  the  care 
and  happiness  of  others.  He  is  not  pompous, 
egotistic,  or  servile.  He  commands  self-re- 
spect, and  creates  self-respect  in  others.  He 
recognizes  his  queen,  although  she  shields 
herself  behind  the.  bayoneted  fort  of  sarcasm, 
or  uncouth  garb  of  showing  her  worst  phases 
most  prominently.    He  woos,  and  wins 

"the1adr*8fiiUh, 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  Is  Ugh." 

MABY  A.  B.  WAGES. 
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The  Bexbs. — ^The  WomafrCiJovmaL  pithily 
remarks :  When  God  settled  the  solitary  in 
families,  he  decided  the  question  of  the  relar 
tion  of  the  sexes.  While  brothers  and  sisters 
continue  to  be  bom,  it  will  be  safest  and  best 
that  men  and  women  should  be  associated  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  They  need  each  other. 
Not  that  either  is  superior  to  the  other ;  men 
are  not  so  much  wiser  than  women,  nor  wo- 
men so  much  nobler  than  men;  it  is  only 
that  they  were  originally  meant  to  live  toge- 
ther, and  it  is  several  thousand  or  several 
hundred  thousand  years  too  late  to  improve 
that  arrangement.  Men  are  bad  enough,  no 
doubt;  but,  as  Aunt  Chloe's  remarks  in 
"  Dred,"  "  Dey*s  enuff  sight  better  than  nuf- 
fin."  On  the  other  hand,  women  are  often 
weak  and  silly,  and  that  delightful  shrew, 
Mrs.  Poyser,  is  finally  obliged  to  admit,  in 
"  Adt^m  Bede,"  "  Fm  not  denyin*  that  women 
are  foolish;  God  Almighty  made  them  to 
match  the  men." 

[It  wiU  come  to  be  admitted  in  time,  when 
Christianity  shall  be  accepted,  that  the  rights 
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and  priyileges  of  the  sexes  are  the  same ;  but 
that  our  spheres  of  action  may  be  different, 
each  should  help,  and  not  impede  the  other.] 


-♦«♦- 


MY    PRINCESS. 

TO  "W.   R.   B. 


Faib  lady  I  whoBe  eyee,  I  ween,  like  stars, 
Have  been  trying  to  peep  throagh  myatery*8  bara^ 

Because  ftill  of  wonder 
About  a  Prince  who,  for  many  a  day, 
It  seema,  has  been  roaming,  wlthont  comiog  your  way. 

Tour  heart-bars  to  sunder ;— 

Perhaps  I  am  he,  for  sometimes  I*ve  caught, 

In  the  **  lone  stilly  honrs,^^  sweet  driftings  of  thought» 

And  dreamed  of  a  tone 
Which  has  shaped  for  my  soul  an  ardent  desire 
To  hunt  for  the  one  who  thus  makes  me  aspire. 

And  make  her  my  own. 

Do  I  watch  for  a  tread  when  the  glory  of  day 
Lays  a  carpet  of  flame  down  the  westerly  way, 

Over  which  souls  may  roam 
Till  they  find  their  own  bright  scIntUIant  star 
Bursting  through  cloudlets,  as  if  to  unbar 

The  door  of  their  home  f 

Do  I  double  each  harmony  life  has  for  me. 
Because  mine  all  run  in  that  sweet  mystic  key 

Which  accords  with  your  own  ? 
Methinks  that  His  so,  and  I  oft  thrill  again 
By  catching,  In  spirit,  thy  life-harp's  reArain, 

And  voice's  low  tone. 

Bnt--as  I  sit  dreaming  about  you  here— 
Are  you  far  firom  my  side,  or  hovering  near  ? — 

I  very  much  wonder. 
And  perhaps  Fm  too  old  for  the  Prince,— what  say  you  ? 
As  in  years  I  range  somewhere  about  thirty-two  ;— 

Will  that  keep  us  asunder  ?  o.  b.  b. 

♦  •» 


MODERN    HEAD-GEAR. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY  inquires,  "  When 
will  the  time  come  for  woman  to  have 
the  right  to  exercise  good  taste  in  the  matters 
of  dress  in  spite  of  fasliion  ?  " 

Some  say  she  might  do  it  now,  if  she  would ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  m^ority  of  men  desire  their 
own  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  to  conform 
to  the  prevailing  style. 

They  may  make  fun  of  some  hideous  fashion 
in  the  abstract ;  but  for  all  that,  few  of  them 
would  be  pleased  to  escort  a  lady  to  an  eveniug 
party  who  has  chosen  to  dress  merely  sensibly, 
but  without  regard  to  fashion.  The  sad  truth 
is,  that  we  are  all  slaves  to  tliat  imperious 
Madame  Fashion.  Even  the  most  sensible 
scarcely  do  more  than  modify  the  extravagan- 
ces of  the  prevailing  style.  In  the  progress  of 
ages,  that  may  come  when  every  one  will  have 
a  fiiishionable  right  to  adapt  indimdualUiss  of 
costume.    The  idea  that  the  same  style  of  toi- 


let, or  the  same  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  is 
sufficiently  becoming  to  be  adopted  by  all  la- 
dies, is  simply  absurd.  If  the  popular  taste 
were  not  so  warped,  we  should  occasional] j 
see  heads  now,  instead  of  masses  of  hair. 

The  form  of  the  head  is  often  a  peculiar  mark 
of  beauty,  and  is  always  indicative  of  a  charac- 
teristic individuality  which  is  pleasing. 

However,  the  probability  is  that  the  maases 
of  artificial  hair  worn  will  so  weaken  the  nat- 
ural growth,  that  women  ere  long  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  hair  short  in  order  to  save  a 
remnant  Therefore  we  may  hope  some  time 
to  see  the  natural  shape  of  the  head. 

Where  are  our  brave  women  f  women  brave 
enough  to  ignore  a  fooUsh,  nay,  an  absolutelj 
ir^uriaus,  fashion?  We  shall  now  look  for 
freedom— not  slavery — ^for  intelligent  American 
women. 

GEN.  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON, 

LATE   OF  THE   CONFEDEBATE  ARMT. 


TN  the  late  terrible  political  upheaval 
-^  which  involved  the  rival  sections  of 
onr  country  in  the  horrors  of  "  civil  war," 
among  the  many  names  that  rose  to  the 
surface  and  took  a  position  of  eminence, 
that  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  deserves  proaii> 
nent  mention. 

This  gentleman  has  a  temperament 
indicating  enough  of  the  Motive  to  give 
strength,  endurance,  and  elasticity  to  the 
physical  powers ;  and  a  large  degree  of 
the  Mental,  which  gives  a  strong  tendency 
to  clearness,  activity,  and  power  of  mind. 
The  whole  head  and  face  indicate  fine- 
ness  and  toughness,  sensitiveness  and 
power,  susceptibility  and  endurance, 
clearness,  compactness,  and  force.  The 
head  appears  to  be  high  and  broad.  The 
height  gives  unyielding  firmness;  the 
elevation  at  the  ci*own  indicates  power, 
dignity,  self-reliance,  coolness  in  times  of 
trial,  sense  of  reputation,  desire  to  make 
a  mark,  and  to  be  respected.  He  appears 
to  have  large  Conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  punctilious  as  to  duty,  and 
disposed  to  hold  every  one  strictly  to 
his  responsibilities. 
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He  has  a  fair  degree  of  Cauti 
vhich  renders  him  prudent  and  guarded 
Id  forming  his  plann,  and  in  their  execu- 
tion. His  width  of  head  shows  courage 
aud  executive  force ;  there  is  Combative- 
nesB  enough  to  enable  him  to  stand  bis 
ground,  and  Destructiveness  enough  to 
make  him  executive  and  forcible.  We 
jadge  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  temper, 


is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  that  which  he  is  convinced  is  his 
dnty.  He  would  be  an  ardent  lover,  a 
steady  fKend,  and  a  warm  opponent ;  is 
dignified,  ambitions,  upright,  persistent, 
respectful,  sympathetic,  a  man  of  rules, 
disposed  to  abide  by  them  himself, 
and  to  exact  obedienoe  on  the  part  of 
others. 


POBTBAIT  OP 


BNBSAL  JOSEPH 


JOHNSTOH. 


yet  having  an  excellent  command  of  it; 
bis  word  is  law  ;  he  speaks  and  is  obeyed, 
because  he  is  in  earnest.  He  is  a  clear, 
strong  thinker  and  a  natural  critic ;  com- 
prehends men  at  a  glance ;  reasons 
'soundly  and  broadly  on  first  principles, 
appreciates  facts,  and  knows  how  to 
gather  and  use  them,  lie  is  orderly  and 
syscematio  to  a  nicety,  and  where  he  has 
control  he  is  the  entire  master ;  but 
everything  mnst  go  by  system.  His 
tastes  are  fine;  he  has  a  st'nsitive  relish 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand.  He  has 
all  the  signs  of  affection  and  gallantry ; 
would  be  a  reliable  friend  and  a  manly 
£}&    He  acts  up  to  his  convictions,  and 


His  Language  appears  rather  large; 
he  would  make  a  fine  writer,  &  good 
conversationist,  and  a  good  public  speak- 
er. Tlie  head  is  massive.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  power,  criticism,  self-reli- 
ance, and  manly  uprightness  in  this  or- 
ganization. 

He  is  not  above  the  medium  height, 
and  weighs,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and 
fiily  pounds  ;  is  erect  and  stately  in  his 
bearing;  grave,  dignified,  and  imposing 
in  bis  manner,  but  graceful,  gallant,  and 
thoroughly  polite.  His  carriage,  his 
florid  complexion,  his  neatly  trimmed 
gray  hair  and  closely  cut  beard,  divided 
into  mustache  and  side  whiskers,  givo 
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him  a  precise  and  vigorous  appearance, 
peculiarly  attractive. 

His  iigure  is  symmetrical;  his  limbs 
well  proportioned ;  his  shoulders,  broad 
and  finely  set ;  his  chest,  full,  strong,  and 
muscular ;  his  head,  splendidly  poised : 
in  fine,  he  is  a  man  of  mark,  and  would 
be  conspicuous  anywhere. 

Gbkebal  Joseph  Egoleston  Jostnston, 
the  eighth  son  of  Judge  Peter  and  Mary 
Johnston,  was  bom  on  the  8d  of  February, 
1807,  at  the  old  homestead,  Cherry  Grove, — 
now  Longwood, — ^near  FarmvUle,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Virginia.  The  Johnston  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  in 
Virginia.  Dating  back  to  early  colonial  days, 
it  has  given  warriors  to  the  armies  of  the  col- 
onies and  the  nation,  and  statesmen  to  the 
early  assemblies,  conventions,  and  to  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

He  very  early  displayed  unusual  quickness 
of  intellect  and  a  bold  and  enterprising  dis- 
position. His  parents  had  been  careful  to  * 
teach  their  children  to  obtain  complete  mas- 
tery over  mind  and  temper,  and  to  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  remarkable  self-control 
exhibited  by  him  under  trying  circumstances. 

General  Johnston  does  not  come  under  the 
head  of  our  "  self-made  men,"  that  honored 
class  of  which  America  can  boast  some  names 
as  illustrious  as  gild  the  records  of  any  na- 
tion. Bom  under  the  sun  of  prosperity,  his 
domestic  training  was  of  the  most  superior 
and  efficient  quality,  and  his  mental  and 
moral  education  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
conducted  from  his  babyhood. 

In  1825,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Calhoun — who  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
— ^young  Johnston  was  entered  as  a  cadet  at 
the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation.  In  this  position 
the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  inclination  were 
fully  gratified.  He  graduated  in  1829,  in  the 
same  class  with  General  Bobert  E.  Lee  and 
others  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
late  war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Fourth  Artillery,  with  the  rank 
of  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant.  At  that  time, 
owing  to  the  delightful  condition  of  feoM 
which  overspread  our  country,  there  was 
small  opportunity  for  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  therefore  we  find  him  at 


the  dose  of  seven  years  still  a  lieutenant.  Hid 
was  then  appointed  Conmiiasaiy  of  Subeast- 
ence,  which  commission  he  resigned  after 
holding  it  a  year,  upon  receiving  the  commia- 
sion  of  First  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers.  This  rank  he  held  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Florida  war  in  1836. 

He  went  to  Florida  in  the  capacity  of  Ad* 
jutant-General  to  General  Winfidd  Scott, 
and  held  the  position  while  General  Bcott 
had  command  of  the  army.  Throughout  this 
war  Johnston's  conduct  merited  the  highest 
praise  and  drew  upon  him  general  attentiaiL 
Upon  one  occasion,  during  a  severe  encounter 
with  the  Indians,  he  acted  with  such  valor 
that  he  was  brevetted  "  captain,*' — a  meagre 
recompense,  indeed,  for  services  such  as  his 
had  been ;  but  in  those  days  promotion  in  the 
army  was  hardly  won,  and  necessarily  alow. 

About  this  time,  with  his  Florida  lamcls 
fresh  upon  him,  he  won  the  hand  in  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Louis  McLanei 
of  Delaware,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  a 
Representative,  was  afterward  a  Senator  in 
Congress  from  that  State,  and  served  in  other 
important  official  capacities. 

In  September,  1846,  Lieutenant  Johnston 
became  a  full  captain  by  seniority.  The  Mex- 
ican war  had  now  begun.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  1847,  Captain  Johnston  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Voltigeurs  by  1»«vet, 
and  in  this  capacity  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition under  General  Scott. 

After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  when  the 
U.  S.  army  advanced.  Col.  Johnston  made  a 
most  daring  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy^a 
line,  strongly  posted  on  the  heists  of  Oiira 
Gordo.    In  this  reconnoissance  he  was  severely 
wounded,  having  so  nearly  approached  the 
enemy^s  works  that  he  was  struck  by  a  moa- 
ket-ball.    His  wounds — at  first  feared  mortal 
— ^incapacitated  him  to  take  part  in  the  battle  . 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  which  occurred  six  d^ys  af- 
terward.   He  recovered,  however,  in  time  to 
resume  his  command  in  the  subsequent  bat- 
tles of  the  Mexican  war.    He  distinguished 
himself  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  again  se- 
verely wounded  at  Chapultepec.    These  nu- 
merous casualties,  while  they  add  a  luster  to 
his  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  attest  his  en- 
ergy and  courage,  gave  rise  to  the  oft-quoted 
})on  mot  of  Gen.  Scott :  "  Johnston  is  a  great 
soldier,  but  he  has  an  unfortxmate  knack  of 
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getting  himself  shot  in  every  engagement.*' 
He  WHS  several  times  brevetted  for  ^*  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct"  during  this  war, 
and  at  its  close  was  retained  a  Captain  of 
Topographical  Engineers. 

In  1855;  when  Congress  authorized  two  ad- 
ditional regiments  of  '^  horse,''  he  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-  Colonel  in  one  of  the 
newly  created  regiments — ^the  First  Regiment 
of  Cavalry — commanded  by  Col.  E.  V.  Sum- 
ner. While  holding  this  position,  he  was 
temporarily  detached  to  important  topograph- 
ical service  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  duty  in  June,  1860,  when  he 
was  appointed  Quartermaster-Q^eneral  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  full  commission  of 
Brigadier-General. 

While  the  question  of  this  appointment 
was  pending,  Gen.  Scott  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  recommend  for'-this  im- 
portant position  an  officer  of  the  army  dis- 
tinguished for  talent  and  promise.  General 
Scott  declined  to  confine  himself  to  a  single 
name,  perhaps  in  avoidance  of  invidious 
distinction,  and  perhaps  from  a  comparative 
estimate  of  merits, — ^but  recommended  for  se- 
lection one  of  the  following  four :  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, and  Gustavus  F.  Smith. 

Johnston  received  the  appointment,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of  Uni- 
ted States  Quartermaster-General  when  his 
native  State  seceded  from  the  Union.  Con- 
victions of  principle — whether  mistaken  or 
not  we  will  not  discuss  here — ^imposed  upon 
him  the  duty  of  separating  himself  from  a 
service  for  which  he  entertained  feelings  of 
the  highest  respect  and  deepest  affection* 

When  secession  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  General  Johnston  at  once  resigned  his 
commission  and  tendered  himself  and  his 
sword  to  the  service  of  Virginia.  He  was 
forthwith  appointed  to  a  high  command  by 
Governor  Letcher ;  but  feeling  that  he  could 
be  more  useftil  in  the  Confederate  service,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Gk)veinor  and 
offered  himself  to  President  Davis,  then  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  was  immediately 
commissioned  M^Jor-Gkneral,  and  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Harper's  Ferry. 

The  early  movements  of  the  war  in  the 
spring  of  1861   'ound  Harper's  Ferry  and 


Winchester — consisting  in  bold,  strategic 
movements,  by  which  General  Johnston 
proved  skillful  in  circumventing  and  neu- 
tralizing the  operations  of  Patterson  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  which  had  their 
crisis  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas — ^are  too 
well  known  to  be  recapitulated.  The  victory 
at  Manassas,  though  a  splendid  triumph, 
proved  a  barren  one,  and  why?  Because, 
it  may  be,  of  the  ineffective  condition  of  the 
Confederate  commissariat — ^under  the  man- 
i^ement,  or  rather  ini»managem&nt,  of  Com- 
missary-General Northrop  —  preventing  the 
bare  possibility  of  following  up  the  Confede- 
rate victory.  Had  this  been  done,  the  history 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  would  have 
presented  perhaps  a  far  different  page. 

After  the  failure  of  McDowell  at  Manassas, 
he  was  superseded  by  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  who,  having  also  in  view  the 
conquest  of  the  **  Rebel  capital,"  but  by*  a 
different  route,  conceived  ^^  a  change  of  base." 
This  movement  was  too  long  delayed,  and 
being  apprehended  by  General  Johnston,  he« 
too,  effected  a  change  of  base,  and  with  such 
skill  and  address,  that  his  retreat  in  the  face 
of  his  enemy  was  accomplished  with  the 
safety  of  his  entire  army  and  stores,  of  which 
notice  was  given  to  the  enemy  by  the  smoking 
ruins  of  his  deserted  camp  around  the  hills 
of  Centreville.  The  history  of  no  retreat  on 
record  furnishes  evidence  of  more  superior 
military  wisdom ;  and  establishes  General 
Scott's  sagacity  when  he  said :  "  Beware  of 
Lee's  advances  and  Johnston's  retreats." 

General  Johnston  with  his  army  in  fine 
health  and  spirits  maneuvered  on  the  "  Pen- 
insula," and  covered  therefrom  the  retreat  of 
Magruder,  threatened  by  McClellan  at  Will- 
iamsburg. By  the  middle  of  May,  1863,  two 
vast  armies  lay  in  three-fourths  of  a  circle 
around  Richmond,  the  city  being  threatened 
by  the  Union  forces,  amounting  to  over  100,- 
000  men.  On  the  81st  of  May  occurred  the 
battle  known  as  "Seven  Pines,"  in  which 
General  Johnston  reaped  success  in  his  de- 
signs, but  as  usual  he  experienced  personal 
TMsfartvne.  He  was  severely  wounded.  It 
was  the  last  battle  he  was  pennitted  to  fight 
on  the  soil  of  his  native  State.  It  cost  him 
his  health  and  bodily  strength  for  more  than 
a  year ;  but  during  this  period  he  neverthe- 
less took  upon  himself  responsible  service^ 
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But  Ms  misfortune  cost  him  still  more  dearly 
— ^what  he  prized  far  above  health — the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  to 
the  formation  of  which  he  had  exerted  all 
the  resources  of  his  military  sagacity.  To 
this  command  Gen.  G.  F.  Smith  received 
temporary  appointment,  but  was  superseded 
by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  who  held  it  until  his  sur- 
render to  Gen.  Grant. 

The  next  most  important  field  of  operations 
to  which  Gen.  Johnston  was  assigned,  was  in 
ICssissippi — supporting  Pemberton  in  the 
rear  and  checking  Grant  in  front  of  Vicks* 
burg.  In  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this 
city,  General  Johnston  differed  most  essenti- 
ally in  opinion  from  President  Davis,  and 
^having  emphatically  demurred  at  the  action 
of  Pemberton,  there  originated  much  sharp 
recrimination  between  these  two  ofiicers,  and 
a  degree  of  jealousy  and  dislike  between  him- 
self and  the  Confederate  President 

Despite  his  unpleasant  relations  with  Mr. 
Davis,  after  the  defeat  of  General  Bragg  at 
Missionary  Ridge  in  the  fall  of  1863,  it  was 
soon  made  evident  that  General  Johnston's 
services  were  requisite  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  "  Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  and  he  was 
placed  in  command.  He  found  this  army 
totally  demoralized,  but  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed  was  redeemable,  the 
prospect  for  reform  hopeful,  and  he  applied 
himself  with  his  usual  assiduity  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  Of  his  success  in  this  enter- 
prise an  intelligent  writer  of  this  period  says : 

"  Gen.  Johnston  is,  unquestionably,  a  great 
captain  in  the  science  of  war.  In  ninety 
days  he  has  so  transformed  this  army  that  I 
can  find  no  word  to  express  this  transforms- 
tion  but  regeneration.  It  is  a  regenerated 
army.  He  found  it,  ninety  days  ago,  dis- 
heartened, despairing,  and  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution.  By  judicious  measures  he  has 
restored  confidence,  established  discipline, 
and  exalted  the  heart  of  the  army." 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Davis 
and  General  Bragg,  who  recommended  an 
offensive  campaign,  he  inaugurated  his 
usual  system  of  strategy — ^holding  in  check, 
and  circumventing  and  harassing  an  army 
more  than  double  the  size  of  his  own,  and  of 
much  superior  appointment.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  had  no  choice  but  to  con- 
duct a  wary  retreat,  and  to  inflict  a  succession 


of  skillful  blows  upon  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  when  incautiously  exposed,  or  while 
unprotected  by  intrenchments.  But  tins 
mode  of  war&re  did  not  suit  the  impulstTe 
and  exacting  temperament  of  many  who  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  appreciate 
bloodless  victories.  His  plans  of  strategy 
were  admirable.  He  gave  up  territory,  but 
he  saved  his  army.  He  gave  up  ground,  bat 
he  decoyed  his  enemy  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies that  he  might  turn  upon  him  and  sting 
him  to  destruction.  He  intended  that  his 
defensive  campaign  should  culminate  at 
Atlanta.  He  had  well-nigh  reached  the 
gates  of  that  city,  and  the  goal  of  his  en- 
deavors. General  Sherman  was  in  close  pur- 
.Buit,  but  doubtful  what  would  be  the  value 
of  his  cheaply  conquered  territoiy. 

The  minds  of  some  of  the  people  of  the 
South  grew  restive  at  the  onward  progress 
of  Sherman,  and  President  Davis,  yielding  to 
the  whisperings  of  clamor  that  took  shape 
in  censure  of  Johnston's  movement,  in  a  mo- 
ment most  unexpected  to  him  relieved  Gen- 
eral Johnston  of  his  command.  This  occur- 
red on  the  17th  of  July,  1804.  There  had 
been  mutterings  of  disapproval  of  Johnston's 
strategy  on  the  one  side,  but  now.  on  the 
other,  there  was  a  thunder-storm  of  indigna- 
tion. The  hearts  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  filled  with  the  most  direful  fore- 
bodings. This  unfortunate  measure  did  in- 
deed prove  "the  beginning  of  the  end." 
Then  began  the  final  and  general  ruin.  As 
a  writer  says,  "  It  was  like  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  seal,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pale 
horse  in  the  Apocalypse.  Destruction  fol- 
lowed. " 

Gen.  Hood,  Gen.  Johnston^s  successor,  was 
expected  to  fight  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  «»• 
lens  volens ;  he  was  committed  to  it  in  liis 
appointment  to  the  command  of  that  army. 
He  fought  it,  and  lost    He  was  brave,  lion- 
hearted,  but  not  equal  to  that  dreadiu]  emer> 
gency.    Atlanta  fell;  then,  in  consequene 
Savannah,  Charieston,  and  Columbia.    Tli 
Southern    Confederacy  was   cut   in  tlraii 
Sherman  had  little  to  oppose  him  in  his  vie 
torious  march  through  the  heart  of  the  South 
The  field  was  opened,  and  he  traversed  it 
There  was   a  vigorous  demand   upon  tb< 
President  for  the  reinst|||ment  of  Gknen 
Johnston.  ^ 
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Popular  clamor  refiased  to  be  stilled,  and 
would  brook  no  resistance.  After  having  lost 
more  than  half  of  his  army  on  the  ill-etarred 
soil  of  Tennessee,  in  deep  agony  but  con- 
scious integrity  Gknend  Hood  retired  be- 
fore the  reappointment  of  General  Joe  John- 
ston. Time  had  nobly  vindicated  the  mili- 
tary tal^it  and  sagacity  of  the  latter.  John- 
ston succeeded  in  temporarily  checking  Bher- 
man-B  march  at  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolina, 
but  too  late  to  retrieve  the  broken  fortunes  of 
the  Confederacy.  Richmond,  the  capital,  and 
principal  stronghold  of  the  aspiring  nation, 
was  upon  the  eve  of  surrender.  It  went 
down  and  out  amid  the  thunders  of  explod- 
ing shells. 

Lee  surrendered  his  depleted  and  wom-^ 
out  army  to  Grant  a  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  Richmond ;  and  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  at  a  farmhouse  near  Chapel 
Hill  University,  North  Carolina,  G^ens.  John- 
ston and  Sherman  met,  and  agreed  upon  a 
convention ;  and  therefrom  resulted  the  sur- 
render of  his  army. 

The  hopes  of  the  Southern  cause  that  had 
so  paled  before  the  downfall  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  flashed  up  into  a  ruddy 
glow  as  long  as  Johnston  held  conomand  of 
a  force;  at  his  surrender  it  had  nothing 
tangible  to  cling  to,  but  only  the  forlorn 
shadow  in  the  Southwest, — soon  to  vanish 
into  nothingness. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Southern 
biographers  says  of  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston :  • 

^'  It  was  characteristic  of  Johnston  clearly 
to  perceive  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  to  play  courtier  to  peo- 
ple or  President.  ^  Against  popular  clamor, 
agidnst  executive  favor,  against  all  the  con- 
siderations which  ordinarily  nerve  men  into 
concessioti  of  principle  to  the  ends  of  policy, 
he  persistently,  obstinately,  nay,  often  indig- 
nantly, stood  to  his  own  just,  wise,  sterling, 
and  deep-rooted  convictions.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  he  possessed  more  of 
the  qualities  of  Fabius,  Marlborough,  Wash- 
ington, or  Greene. " 

In  comparison  with  Lee,  he  says  of  him : 

'^  He  may  have  lacked  Lee's  rotundity  of 
character — ^Its  even  development,  but  he  had 
a  wider  vision,  and  perhaps  a  better  military 
instinct  and  sagacity.  ^ 


A  Northern  historiographer  thus  discourses 
of  Johnston's  Atlanta  campaign,  and  the 
qualities  of  its  commander: 

^*  A  more  laborious  campaign  than  that  of 
Atlanta  was  never  undertaken,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  soldier  deserves  the  most 
credit  for  the  movement,  Sherman  or  Joe 
Johnston.  The  retreats  of  the  latter  were 
not  less  admirable  than  the  flank  marches  of 
the  former.  Johnston  showed  as  clean  heels 
as  Sherman  did  a  fiiUy  guarded  fironl  His 
camps  were  left  barren, — Sherman  found  only 
smoking  camp-flres,  but  no  spoils  were  left 
behind  him.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the  offi- 
cers of  Sherman's  army  as  the  'cleanest  re- 
treat of  the  war,'  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
had  Johnston  remained  in  command,  and* 
been  allowed  to  continue  his  Fabian  policy, 
Sherman  could  never  have  made  his  march  to 
the  sea,  and  the  capture  of  Atlanta  would  • 
have  been  a  Cadmean  victory.  Johnston 
proved  himself  a  very  superior  soldier — ^in 
fact,  the  superior  General  of  the  Southern 
armies.  K  it  could  be  said  of  any  of  the 
rebels,  it  could  be  said  of  Johnston,  that,  in 
in  fact,  he  was  ^ 

**  The  noblest  Boman  of  them  all. 


-♦♦^ 


A  PRACTICAL  THEORY  OP  SUCCESS. 


SUCCESS  is  the  accomplishment  of  an  end. 
It  is  the  guage  by  which  every  man 
measures  his  fellow,  whether  he  himself  has 
or  has  not  attained  it.  -  He  who  attains  it  is 
ever  the  source  of  admiration,  perhaps  of 
envy.  The  end  may  be  a  design,  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  idea,  the  acquirement  of  property 
or  position,  the  invention  or  the  adaptation  of 
a  new  principle ;  but  be  it  whatever  it  may,  it 
is  still  a  point  aimed  at,  a  target  to  which  the 
hopes  of  life  are  turned.  No  man  who  de- 
sires to  hit  a  target  aims  to  the  right,  or  the 
left,  or  beneath  it.  His  flrst  thought  is  to 
know  if  the  instrument  he  uses  has  the  power 
to  carry  to  the  target,  next  the  currents  or 
influences  which  may  diverge  his  shot  from 
the  proper  point.  Then  he  endeavors  with 
all  his  power  of  muscle  and  will  to  hold  his 
aim  direct  to  the  center  he  would  strike.  If 
he  hits  it  he  has  accomplished  the  end  in 
view — has  a  perfect  success.  And  as  the  hit 
diverges  from  that  center,  so  fails  his  success 
of  perfection.    The  effort,  if  properly  direct- 
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ed,  can  not  £ul  at  least  of  an  approzlmation 
to  the  perfect  end  designed. 

As  the  marksman  holds  his  rifle  wiAh  all 
the  strength  of  mind  and  body  steadily  and 
fixedly  to  the  one  point,  so  he  who  would  be 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  a  successful 
man,  must  make  a  practical  adaptation  of 
the  marksman^s  rules  to  the  business  of  life. 
Success  is  simply  the  result  of  fixedness  of 
purpose  and  persistent  efibrt;  the  unswerv- 
ing retention  of  an  idea,  the  practical  pur- 
suit of  a  calling,  the  entire  devotion  of  the 
energies  to  the  development  of  one  character 
of  business,  trade,  or  manufacture.  "  What- 
soever thou  doest,  that  do  with  all  thy 
might." 

Of- the  thousands  of  young  men  who  yearly 
come  to  New  York  for  a  home,  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  hundredth  part  of  them  ever 
attain  the  success  which  they  are  so  full  of 
confidence  will  be  theirs  when  they  first  set 
foot  amid  the  rushing  throng  of  our  great 
city.  Some  return  to  their  country  homes 
disgusted ;  some  fail  in  the  race  and  droop  by 
the  wayside ;  others  are  wrecked  in  the  mael- 
strom of  dissipation;  the  ipany  get 'into  a 
system  of  plodding  life,  live  or  rather  exist 
on  the  meagre  salary  of  a  clerk  or  book-keeper, 
are  married,  add  their  quota  to  our  ever-in- 
creasing thousands,  and  die  unthought  of  and 
unknown.  But  are  all  these  men  fiiilures? 
By  no  means.  Could  we  enter  their  home 
circle  we  should  see  that  the  tired,  neglected 
clerk  often  attains  that  which  is  seldom  the 
lot  of  the  wealthy  employer — happiness  and 
content.  He  has  failed  as  the  world  classes 
success,  but  he  has  attained  a  nobler  prize— 
the  government  of  himself,  of  his  passions, 
and  his  ambitious  hopes. 

Whatever  any  man  would  accomplish  and 
do  weU  he  must  thoroughly  learn.  He  must 
make  himself  master  of  what  he  would  under- 
take, and  never  while  following  it  lose  sight 
of  the  study  of  its  details  and  its  general 
bearings.  Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  which 
occur  have  their  cause  in  the  persons  failing 
having  engaged  in  operations  outside  of  their 
legitimate  business — ^in  no  way  connected 
with  or  analogous  to  it.  Put  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  and  one  is  sure  to  bum, — ^none  to 
be  properly  managed;  put  only  one  in,  and 
watch  it,  and  you  are  sure  to  have  it  lieat- 
ed  thoroughly  for  use.     Concentration  of 


force  is  a  principle  of  nature  in  every  d»> 
partment.  An  aggregation  of  metallic  nat- 
ter produces  our  rich  veins  of  ore, — diffused 
tiuough  space  they  would  be  useless.  The 
concentration  of  energy,  the  constant  study, 
the  turning  o€  every  idea  to  bear  on  the 
era  to  be  accomplished  is  the  sure  guar* 
antee  of  success,  whether  it  ba  the  aocamola- 
tion  of  a  fortune  by  actual  work,  or  tte  gcttiDg 
one  with  more  apparent  ease  by  marria^ik 
The  principle  is  ever  the  same ;  still,  the  lat- 
ter is  often  attained  more  by  an  exercise  of 
the  heels  than  the  head,  by  the  skill  of  a  fop^ 
tailor  than  any  heart  or  brain  of  the  fop. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  though,  that  but  few  men 
ever  are  an  absolute  success  without  having 
at  one  time  in  their  lives  made  a  fkilure ;  yet 
the  principle  of  success  seems  bom  in  some 
men.  Those  who  fail  and  despair  call  it  luck ; 
we  call  it  an  inborn  faculty  of  "  sticking"  to 
a  thing.  To  acquire  this  power  of  concentrat- 
ing energy  and  thought,  most  men  have  to  go 
through  a  training,  a  scholarship  of  experi- 
ence. This,  alone,  will  not  always  give  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  the  principle ;  there  must  be  abo 
a  determination  to  save,  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  influences  that  bear  for  or  against  the 
business  undertaking.  If  a  time  arrives  when 
that  business  ceases  fjo  pay,  and  judgment 
tells  that  it  can  not  be  revived,  it  must  be 
dropped  fbrever.  We  would  not  say  give  up 
a  business  merely  because  it  does  not  pay.  fro 
tern, ;  but  if  a  man  is  master  of  his  business, 
has  made  it  his  whole  study,  he  knows  how 
soon,  if  at  all,  it  may  be  revived,  how  mudi 
labor  and  capital  it  will  take,  and  can  draw 
his  own  inference  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  hunting.  It  is  probable  that  .Com.  Yan- 
derbilt  has  n*ever  assigned  to  any  one  his 
reasons  for  so  suddenly  and  so  thoroughly 
quitting  the  steamboat  business ;  yet  we  can 
infer  that  with  an  eye  single  to  the  control 
of  the  oonunercial  interests  of  New  York, 
he  saw  that  the  railroads  centering  there 
were  (at  least  to  be)  a  greater  power  than  thr 
marine  transportation;  that  the  great  graii 
carriage  of  the  West  would  give  him  more  ol 
the  elements  of  the  power  he  now  holds,  thai 
all  the  steamship  lines.  We  all  know  thai 
he  changed ;  and  as  singly  as  he  devoted  him 
self  to  his  first,  he  has  as  undividedly  attaclK 
ed  himself  to  his  present  interest 

Success,  then,  in  whatever  branch  of  bus! 
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11688  or  social  life  it  be  de8ired,  is  simply  the 
result  of  pezsistent  ^ort,  making  every  means 
torn  to  the  end  aimed  at,  and  never  acknowl- 
edging defeat ;  bat  if  defeat  come,  willing  or 
imwilling,  immediately  rallying  for  another 
contest,  and  ever  aiming  at  the  highest  point 
of  possible  attainment.  Combine  with  these 
abstemionsness  of  habit,  ntter  regardlessness 
of  sneers  or  contempt,  respectful,  perhaps  hum- 
ble demeanor  to  apparent  superiors,  retain- 
ing seif-respect  and  innate  consciousness  of 


power,  never  seeming  to  know  but  ever 
knowing,  polite  in  manner,  but  firm  in  a  po* 
sition  taken ;  and  if  there  is  another  rule  we 
would  place  above  all  these,  it  is  study  the 
faculty  of  holding  your  tongue.  ''Be  sure 
where,  when,  and  to  whom  you  speak. " 

This  is  our  theory  of  success,  and  we  sub- 
mit that  it  meets  with  practical  illustration 
in  the  lives  of  all  those  men  who  are  to-day 
our  merchant-princes,  railroad  kings,  or  thdi 
bankers.    What  man  has  done,  man  m%y  do. 


^0^^^^^^^t^»^^9^^l0^0*0^0^0^^^ 


Oor  eonntry !— 'tia  •  clorloiu  Und  i 
With  broad  urn*  stretdi'd  trom  shora  to 

The  iiroad  Padllc  cbatte  her  atnind,— 
She  b««r*  th«  dark  Atlantk  roar.— A  /.  J^Wodfr. 


WONDERS    OF    AHEBIOA. 


IT  is  not  for  Americans  to  speak  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  nation,  or  of  cities  laden 
with  the  art  and  lore  of  centuries.  We  can 
not  point  to  the  grand  accomplishments  of 
ancestors  hundreds  of  years  agone  ;  we  can 
not  lay  a  finger  on  the  historic  page  and  say, 
'*  Thus  did  we  centuries  ago. "  Ko ;  but  we 
can  proudly  exhibit  our  unparalleled  progress, 
and  we  can  challenge  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World  to  produce  the  like  of  some  re- 
sults which  a  few  decades  have  served  to  de- 
velop upon  our  soil.  We  have  some  wonders, 
natural,  and  the  consummations  of  our  pecu- 
liar energy,  which  command  attention  as  the 
greatest  of  their  kind  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Among  these  wonders  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  form  the  great- 
est cataract  in  the  world.  A  river  three 
quarters  of  a  mil.e  in  width,  fed  by  the  waters 
of  three  great  lakes,  is  suddenly  contracted 
in  its  course  and  plunged  over  vast  rocky 
elifb  in  two  columns,  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
two  hundred  feet. 

There  are  other  water-falls  on  our  soil 
which  exhibit  most  striking  characteristics, 
although  far  exceeded  by  Niagara  in  the 
volume  of  water  discharged.  In  the  To-Sem- 
ite  Valley  there  are  several  falls,  one  of  which 
has  a  total  depth,  made  by  three  leaps,  of 
%fiU  feet    The  Bridal  Yail  fall,  in  the  same 


remarkable  valley,  has  a  depth  of  d40  feet» 
and  the  Royal  Arch  fall,  1,800  feet.  Besides, 
the  Yo-Semite  Valley  affords  the  finest  scen- 
ery of  a  varied  character,  in  a  region  of 
limited  extent,  known  to  man.  It  is  only 
accessible  at  the  lower  end  by  two  ti'ails  that 
abruptly  descend  2,000  feet.  The  walls  for 
six  miles  are  nearly  vertical,  and  in  some 
places  are  a  mile  in  height,  and  are  com- 
posed of  pure  white  granite.  The  valley  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  in  most  places  is  less  than  half«a 
mile.  This  adds  to  the  apparent  height  of 
the  perpendicular  walls  on  either  side. 

The  New  York  Croton  Aqueduct,  the 
largest  and  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Its  Itngth  is  over  forty  miles,  and 
it  cost  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
In  its  course  it  passes  over  a  bridge  1,460  feet 
long  and  114  feet  high,  which  is  a  splendid 
triumph  of  architectural  skill. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  larg- 
est and  most  interesting  cave  in  the  world* 
wherein  one  may  make  a  voyage  on  a  sub- 
terranean lake  and  catch  fish  without  eyes. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Park,  the  most  ex- 
tensive public  garden  under  the  control  of 
a  municipal  government  m  the  world.  Its 
area  comprises  twenty-nine  hundred  acjres. 

The'  largest  river  in  the  world  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi, four  thousand  one  hundred  miles 
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long,  irrigating  a  valley  of  the  richest  fertil- 
ity, whose  extent  is  four  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  over  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  spanning  a  whole  conti- 
nent, from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri,  which  is 
regarded  the  great-est  mass  of  solid  iron  in 
the  world.  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  and  two  miles  in  circuit. 

Chicago,  the  leading  grain  port  of  the 
world,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,.the  most  rap- 
idly developed  city  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion the  world  has  known.  In  1831  there 
were  twelve  families  settled  on  its  site.  In 
1840  the  census  returns  showed  a  population 
•of  4,470.  In  1860,  110,973,  and  in  1867  the 
number  of  inhabitants  exceeded  200,000. 

Besides  these  "wonders,"  there  are  other 
interesting  features  which  might  be  cited, 
were  we  disposed  to  compare  our  national 
resources  with  those  of  other  countries; 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  apparently  ex- 
haustless  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  in 
California  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  terri- 
tory ;  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  es- 
pecially the  former,  in  Pennsylvania ;  of  cop- 
per in  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  and  of  pe- 
troleum in  many  parts  of  the  Union 

When  one  calmly  reflects  upon  the  past 

history  of  our  nation,  and  contemplates  the 

wonderful  progress  made  within  a  few  brief 

years,  his  imagination  can  scarcely  span  the 

possible  advancement  of  the  next  hundred 

years. 

♦•» 

WHT    DOES    WHEAT    DETERIORATE 

HERE  I 


TE[E  question  heading  this  nrticle  is  one 
that  not  only  interests  the  agriculturist, 
but  also  every  individual  of  every  trade,  art, 
or  profession ;  for  upon  the  continued  liberal 
production  and  good  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  wheat  are  all  more  or  less  depend- 
ent in  this  our  beloved  land. 

Without  attempting  to  speculate  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  its  failure,  I  pass  to  ^ 
the  consideration  of  some  of  the  natural  laws 
governing  the  production  of  wheat,  and  to 
show  therefrom  why  there  is  a  decrease  both 
in  product  and  quality,  etc. 

There  are  certain  natural  laws  governing 
the  production  of  all  plants  which  come 


from  the  seed.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a 
soil  in  which  the  plant  fixes  itself,  throws  out 
its  roots,  and  through  the  medium  of  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  plant-food  is  supplied. 
This  soil,  in  order  to  develop  the  plant  to 
perfection,  must  hold,  or  have  supplied  to  it^ 
all  the  elements,  in  an  available  state,  which 
enter  into  the  plant.  Next,  the  seed  needs 
be  perfect  of  its  kind,  or  we  can  not  produce 
the  plant  in  perfection.  These  are  the  two 
great  essentials  to  start  with ;  the  rest,  alter 
we  have  iiimished  a  suitable  climAte,  de- 
pends more  upon  intelligent  culture  than 
upon  contingencies. 

The  theory  of  analysis  of  the  soil,  whidi 
has  been  promulgated  from  certain  souroesi 
claiming  that  if  a  soil  be  lacking  in  any 
element  necessary  to  the  development  of  any 
product,  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  this 
defect  is  to  add  this  element,  has  not  taken 
into  account  that  the  ingredient  thus  added 
might  form  new  combinations  with  substan- 
ces already  in  the  soil,  which  combinations 
might  be  hostile,  or  at  least  unfavorable,  to 
the  full  development  of  the  plant.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  analysis  of  the  soil  is 
no  absolute  guide  as  to  its  adaptation  to  a 
certain  product;  yet  for  all  that,  chemical 
analyses  of  soils  furnish  data  from  which 
quite  important  results  are  obtained.  Tlie 
analysis  of  the  soil  of  two  differoit  fields 
may  prove  exactly  alike,  and  yet  there  will 
be  a  great  difference  in  their  yield  of  the 
same  plant. 

A  soil  must  be  put  in  the  best  possible 
mechanical  condition  to  develop  its  capacity 
for  producing  a  given  product    Plants  are 
supplied  with  roots  in  order  that  they  may 
fix  themselves  in  the  soil  and  draw  theie- 
from  their  needed  pabulum;  this  pabulum 
must  be  elaborated  to  a  certain  condition  in 
the  soil  that  lies  in  contact  with  the  feed- 
ing roots ;  the  roots  can  stretch  ont  by  growth 
and  gather  this  food,  but  the  prepared  food 
is  incapacitated  from  moving  to  accommodal* 
the  plant.    If  the  soil  is  finely  pulverixec 
loose  and  light,  it  admits  the  elements,  ai 
moisture,  and*heat,  which  act  as  solvents  t 
prepare  the  plant-food  therein;  and  it  admit 
of  the  free  passage  of  the  roots  to  take  uj 
this  food  for  the  plant    If  the  soD  is  com 
pressed,  in  lumps,  and  only  partially  pulver 
ized,  the  plant-food  is  unevenly  distributed, 
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portion  being  locked  up  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  plant,  consequently  the  plant  will  not 
thriye  therein  as  it  would  were  the  soil  more 
broken  up  or  puWerized. 

The  wheat  seed  is  stored  with  starch  and 
cellulose,  designed  to  furnish  food  for  the 
young  plant  up  to  a  certain  stage ;  these  sub- 
stances must  be  acted  upon  by  some  outside 
influence  to  develop  the  embryo  plant  and 
nurse  it  to  that  stage  when  its  roots  are  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  requisite  food  from  the 
soil. 

We,  as  agriculturists,  have,  in  our  extended 
culture,  produced,  and  introduced  from  other 
countries,  many  yarietdes  of  wheat;  these, 
from  carelessness  or  other  causes,  have  be- 
come mixed,  and  are  grown  together,  and 
made  into  flour  together ;  this  of  itself  may 
not  be  sufficient  reason  for  any  material  de- 
terioration of  quality  in  the  flour;  but  the 
diflerent  yarieties  ripen  uneyenly,  yary  in 
hardines?  as  well  as  in  many  other  essential 
points,  and  thus  mixed  together  cause  yari- 
abiencss.  The  successiye  production  of 
wheat  from  the  same  soil  extracts  from  that 
soil  a  certain  set  of  elements  and  substances, 
thus  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
furnish  those  substances  in  the  abundance 
needed  for  successful  tillage ;  but  the  great- 
est and  chief  reasons  for  deterioration  lie  in 
careless  selection  of  seed  and  improper  prep- 
aration of  the  soil. 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  accidents  to 
which  the  wheat  crop  is  liable ;  such  for  ex- 
ample as  insect  enemies,  rust,  blight,  winter- 
killing, etc. ;  but  we  haye  little  doubt  that 
ivith  suitable  underdraining,  deep  plowing, 
breaking  up  well,  judicious  selection  of  seed, 
and  sowing  it  at  the  right  time,  and  proper 
coyering  and  fertilizing,  these  accidents 
would  be  largely  oyercome. 

Rotation  of  crops  with  careful  culture 
tends  to  keep  land  clear  of  weeds,  and  giyes 
the  wheat  crop  the  whole  benefit  of  the  soil, 
Bun,  and  air.  Unless  the  wheat  can  haye  the 
exclusiye  occupancy  of  the  soil,  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  most  direct  road  to  obtaining  pure  va- 
rieties and  clean  seed  is  to  select  a  single 
grain  or  head  of  wheat,  and  to  plant  and 
cultivate  it  in  our  beet  garden  soil,  and  in- 
crease the  growth  from  the  produce  of  this 
first  seed,  always  planting  in  finely  pulver- 


ized, well-prepared  soil,  and  keeping  the 
product  perfectly  free  from  admixture  with 
other  varieties  or  any  foreign  seed,  and 
never  attempting  the  growing  of  any  greater 
number  of  acres  than  can  be  {lone  thoroughly 
in  every  particular. 

According  to  statistics  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  there  were  planted  in  1868,  18,- 
460,132  acres  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
averaging  12.1  bushels  per  acre,  valued  at 
$17.29  per  acre.  Could  we  by  any  means  in- 
crease this  average  product  but  a  single 
bushel  per  acre,  or  increase  its  quality  in  a 
like  ratio,  there  would  be  added  in  a  single 
year  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  18,460,182  bushels 
of  wheat. 

4»» 


THE   LATE   M.   PBEYOST-FABADOL. 


SCARCELY  had  the  nation  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  this  eminent  Frenchman  as 
the  new  representative  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  when  it  was  startled  by 
the  report  of  h^  suicide.  A  most  genial  sen- 
timent welcomed  him  to  our  shores,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  he  had  been  one  of  our 
most  earnest  friends  in  France  during  our  late 
struggle,  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  for 
intellectual  ability  tod  nobility  of  character. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  8th,  1829 ;  achieved 
distinction  as  a  schoolboy,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Languages  at  Aix.  In  1856  he  cngag^  in 
journalism,  writing  for  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
and  became  celebrated  for  the  skill  and  ener- 
gy of  his  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon, — saying  the  bitterest  things  oft- 
times,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  could 
not  be  made  liable  to  prosecution.  Subse- 
quently he  became  connected  with  the  Cour- 
rier  du  Dimanchey  and  maintained  a  similar 
style  of  writing.  He  has  published  several 
volumes  of  essays  on  political  subjects,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  *'  Etudes  sur  les 
Moralistes  Francais  "  (Studies  on  the  French 
Moralists).  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy. 

His  act  of  self-destruction  was  committed 
while  he  w^as  laboring  under  a  temporary 
aberration  of  mind,  due  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  the  great  excitement  into  which  he 
was  thrown  on  receiving  the  intelligence  that 
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Napoleon  had  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
a&  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  France, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  affairs  were  in  a 
condition  which  augured  nothing  of  so  dread- 
ful a  contingency.  It  is  said  that  the  well- 
known  publicist  Edmund  About  will  take 
the  position  so  sadly  vacated. 

4»» 


FAITH:  WHAT  IT  DEPENDS  UPON. 


ED.  PHREN.  JOUR. :  In  one  of  your 
late  JouBNALS  I  noticed  an  article  from 
a  correspondent  entitled  Faith,  Your  cor- 
respondent makes  tliis  proposition :  that  if 
the  spiritual  (so-called)  group  of  faculties 
overbalance  the  reflective,  a  man  will  be  of 
easy  faith,  i.  «.,  accept  conclusions  from  in- 
correct data  and  imperfect  reasoning.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  reflective  faculties  pre- 
dominate, belief  (or  faith)  will  come  only  as 
it  is  forced  home  by  an  incontestible  array 
of  facts.  According  to  this,  the  easier  the 
faith  the  less  liable  to  be  correct.  Very  well ; 
so  far,  good.  Following  upon  this,  how- 
ever, he  attempts  to  make  hdief  the  creature 
of  the  will.  I  attempt  to  say  that  it  is  no 
such  thing ;  that  a  man  believes  what  he  is 
obliged  to  believe,  or  what  he  thinks  is  forced 
upon  him.  We  decide  in  our  own  minds 
upon  a  theory  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  pro 
and  wn.,  as  it  is  brought  to  our  view.  It  is 
impossible  that  our  actual  belief  should  be 
otherwise  than  honest.  A  man^s  organiza- 
tion may  make  him  blind  to  particular  ob- 
jects, or  imperceptive  of  certain  lights  and 
shades  of  thought ;  but  for  this  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible no  more  than  for  the  result  of  his 
reasonings.  Therefore,  given  the  organiza- 
tion and  early  education,  over  which  he 
could  have  exercised  no  control,  his  thoughts 
are  grooved  to  certain  channels,  and  his  be- 
lief, the  result,  is  a  forced  conclusion.  He 
believes  as  he  breathes,  by  reason  of  powers 
over  which  the  mere  will  is  powerless ;  and 
he  changes  his  belief  only  as  circumstances 
outside  of  himself  modify  his  mental  action 
by  adding  new  links  and  starting-points  to 
the  chain  of  thought.  Government  and  so- 
ciety for  their  own  safety  rightly  hold  man 
responsible  for  his  acts  in  so  far  as  they  afiect 
them ;  but  no  individual,  society,  or  govern- 
ment has  authority  to  hold  a  man  responsi- 
ble for  Mief, 


Your  correspondent  says  disbelief  results 
from  a  negatively  conditioned  mind,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Consequently,  in  so  far 
as  the  reflective  faculties  would  predomloate 
over  the  spiritual  impulses,  a  mind  would  be 
more  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
reflectives  were^  overbalanced  by  those  —  in 
which  case  the  man  would  know  less  —  he 
would  be  yet  the  more  positive  in  character. 

This  is  a  play  of  words  merely.  What  is 
the  difference  if  we  say  we  dubdiete  a  thing 
is  so,  or  we  "bdiete  a  thing  is  not  so  9  We 
view  a  subject  or  question  having  two  sides 
to  it,  and  we  say  one  or  the  other  is  correct 
Between  two  propositions  of  opposite  char- 
acter we  accept  but  one,  of  course. 

Your  correspondent,  again,  says  that  a  man 
may  id%U  to  reject  the  truth.  He  can  not  do 
so  and  know  that  he  is  doing  it,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things.  He  might  reject  ^e 
application  as  to  actionjs,  but  not  the  belief 
or  truth  itself  It  is  not  for  our  worthy  friend 
to  say  what  truth  is.  That  is  a  question  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  world  for  all  time 
since  man^s  creation,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  yet  in  most  of  the  departments  of  re- 
search. In  an  argument,  he  who  claims  super- 
intelligence  at  the  very  outset  begs  the  whole 

question.  o.  w. 

Bbookfibld,  Mo. 

4»» 


CHILDREN. 

[Oat  of  the  nurnery  come  the  ftnltptrees  of  the  or. 
chard ;  and  ont  of  the  human  norecry  oome  oar  men  and 
oar  women.  If  we  would  have  them  *'  ^^w  op  as  the 
yonng  plantA,"  and  ^^aa  the  poUehed  comerv  of  the 
pie,"  we  most  train  and  edvcate  them  arijcht.] 

Oh  I  my  heart  cfrowB  weak  as  a  womanX 

And  the  fonntaina  of  feeling  will  flow 
When  I  think  of  the  patha,  eteep  and  etonj, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  mast  go ; 
Of  the  monntaine  of  dn  hanging  o*er  them. 

Of  the  tempeet  of  tete  blowing  wild ; 
Oh  1  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  honseholda. 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  dlf  gniae ; 
His  snnlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses. 

Bis  glory  still  gleams  in  their  oyee. 
Oh  1  those  tmanta  from  home  and  from  heavea. 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild. 
And  I  know  how  Jeens  oonld  liken 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones. 

All  ladiant,  aa  others  have  done. 
Bat  that  life  may  have  Just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  son. 
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SEPTEMBER,    1870. 
OUR    REPUBLIC. 

WILL  IT  LAST? 

TTS"  hia  "Future  of  Nations,"  the  great 
-■-  Hungarian  orator,  Kossuth,  took  the 
ground  that  all  kingdoms,  empires,  re- 
publics, and  nations  not  baaed  on  ChriB- 
tian  principles,  must  of  necessity  pass 
away.  That  it  has  been  so,  from  the 
establishment  of  human  government  on 
earth,  history  proves.  Dynasties  based 
on  force — "  people  held  in  subjection  by 
gnus  " — will  be  but  temporary.  When 
constitutions  are  iramed  in  accordance 
vith  the  Divine  will;  when  right  in- 
stead of  might  becomes  the  rule ;  when, 
in  short,  we  seek  the  good  of  others, 
rather  than  our  own  honor,  profit,  or 
convenience,  we  ehall  build  on  founda- 
tions which  are  everlasting. 

These  foundations  are  justice,  which 
knows  no  compromise  with  error ;  hope, 
which  sustains  through  all  trials,  re- 
verses, and  even  through  death ;  faith, 
which  trusts  in  the  Divine  promise, 
even  though  the  reason  can  not  compre- 
hend it,  the  ear  hear  it,  or  the  eye  see  it; 
Chakitt,  which  seeks  to  lift  up  the  low- 
ly, places  the  weak  in  asylums,  edncatea 
the  ignorant,  opens  hospitals  for  the 
needy,  ministers  to  the  poor,  and  in  a 
Christ-like  spirit  "goes  about  doing 
good ;"  and  godijnkbb,  which  worships, 
adores,  and  meekly  snbmits  to  any  and 
to  every  cross  which  Divinity  imposes 
for  onr  good. 


On  these  principles  we  may  build  a 
Btructare  which  will  lie  eternal,  because 
true.  But  see  what  they  impose!  Are 
we,  as  individnals  or  as  a  nation,  suf- 
ficiently developed  in  those  high  and 
holy  qualities  even  to  make  a  commence- 
ment f  We  have  the  Bible,  and  Christ 
to  guide  us.  Eighteen  hundred  yeare' 
teaching  has  lifted  us  out  of  cannibalism 
into  Christianity,  out  of  slavery  into 
freedom,  and  out  of  monarchy  into  de- 
mocracy— Bdf-govemment  I 

Is  not  this  progress?  We  need  not 
refer  to  steam-engines,  locomotives,  mow- 
ing machines,  sewing  machines,  tele- 
graphs. Phrenology,  phonography,  com- 
mon schools,  and  a  thousand  other  evi- 
dences of  improvement. 

The  point  we  make  is  this :  that  when 
our  civil  laws  conform  to  the  laws  of 
God— based  on  faith,  hope,  humility, 
charity,  and  righteousness — we  shall 
have  a  Government — a  Republic — that 
will  last. 

The  way  to  attain  an  end  so  much  to 
be  desired  is  for  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  become  what  we  may  and  what 
we  ought.  We  must  be  temperate,  in- 
telligent, law-abiding,  law-sustaining, 
and  self-governing  citizens.  We  must 
provide  the  means  by  which  all  children 
shall  be  educated  in  accordance  with 
tempcraraont,  capacity,  and  natural  abil- 
ity. Instead  of  doctors  and  quacks  to 
treat  and  cheat  the  sick,  we  want  teach- 
ers who  will  instruct  the  people  on  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  and  how  to  keep 
in  health.  We  want  clergymen  who 
shall  not  only  preach  the  Gospel,  but 
practice  it,  and  also  to  heal  the  sick. 
We  want  honest  and  honorable  lawyers, 
not  miserable  "  shysters ; "  judges  be- 
yond bribery,  and  legislators  with  minds 
capable  of  comprehending  the  wants  of 
a  nation,  and  fortitude  to  defend  the 
right  against  foes  within  and  foes  with- 
out. We  want  healthy,  intelligent 
wives,  capable  of  becoming  companions 
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and  mothers,  "helpmeets,"  rather  than 
high-heeled,  crooked-shanked,  "bushel- 
headed,"  hump-backed,  fiishionable  flirts. 
We  want  men  with  clean  mouths,  pure 
breath,  strong  muscle,  high  morals,  hon- 
est, intelligent,  temperate,  industrious, 
ingenious,  pereevering,  constructive,  and 
religious.  "Not  possible?"  Indeed  I 
Then  are  the  requirements  of  Christianity 
beyond  our  reach  ?  and  may  we  not  attain 
all  these  conditions  ?  By  the  grace  of 
God  we  may;  and  let  us  promise  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will.  Mon- 
archy is  not  peace,  but  war.  Freedom 
with  Christianity  is  peace,  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  fermanencb. 


-♦♦4- 


CIVILIZATION  AND  WAB. 
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AR  is  a  tremendous  evil."  This 
ief  apothegm  of  Webster  sums 
up  the  testimony  of  all  history  with  ref- 
erence to  armed  strife  between  nation 
and  nation. 

Civilization  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts  of  peace,  therefore 
civilization  is  opposed  to  war.  But  in 
this  year,  1870,  we  have  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented of  two  nations  claiming  for  them- 
selves a  degree  of  civilization  unsurpassed 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  moving  against 
each  other  in  all  the  splendor  and  feroc- 
ity of  battle  array.  The  dreadful  results 
of  combat  do  not  deter  them  from  the 
wholesale  butchery  they  have  made  piiep- 
arations  to  inflict.  To  say  that  William 
I.  of  Prussia  and  Napoleon  IIL  of 
France  do  not  know  the  terrible  desola- 
tion a  war  fiercely  maintained  between 
two  strong  and  obstinate  peoples  inevi- 
tably brings  upon  their  respective  coun- 
ries,  is  to  impeach  them  with  willful  ig- 
norance of  the  histories  of  Prussia  and 
France,  histories  whose  every  page  al- 
most is  stained  with  the  carnage  of  bat- 
tle, or  scoi-ched  with  the  flames  of  pil- 
laged and  burned  cities.     To  say  that 


these  monarchs  are  fully  aware  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
flict, but  willfully  hazard  them,  is  much 
more  reasonable,  and  impeaches  them 
with  a  want  of  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian virtue. 

What  right  has  a  man  whom  circam- 
stances  may  have  placed  in  a  seat  of  au- 
thority, to  endanger  the  happiness  and 
lives  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  ? 
What  right  has  any  one  man  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  a  continent,  and  so  disturb 
and  hinder  the  cause  of  progress  and 
enlightenment  ?  Can  that  civilization  be 
boasted  of  which  permits  a  man  to  pre- 
cipitate a  bloody  war  on  account  of  some 
trivial  diplomatic  impropriety,  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  occurrence  which  has 
crossed  his  selfish  aims  at  aggrandize- 
ment? Can  that  be  true  civilization 
which  spurns  every  efiTort  to  conciliate 
the  turbulent  nationalities  ? 

War,  in  the  language  of  the  old  jurists, 
is  the  ultima  ratio  regum — ^the  last  re- 
course of  kings ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  new  civilization  recognized  by  the 
contending  nations  of  Europe,  it  has 
come  to  be  the  capricious  recoaree  of 
kings. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in 
national  pride — that  well-disseminated 
feeling  which  inspires  a  people  to  rise  to 
the  defense  of  their  country  or  assert 
its  rights  —  there  is  much  to  be  dep- 
recated in  the  fact  that  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  iiilers  too  often  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  patriotism  of  their  sub- 
jects and  enter  upon  a  conflict  in  which 
all  the  expense  and  damage  must  be  met 
by  the  latter.  True  national  pride 
would  serve  to  avert  threatening  war 
rather  than  court  it. 

Were  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
diflei*ent  powers  carried  on  in  an  honor- 
able, upright,  frank  manner,  a  eastt^  heUl, 
a  ground  for  serions  disagreement  be- 
tween two  nations,  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible.   It  is  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and 
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cupidity  of  rulers  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  diplomatic  misunderstandings. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  if  the  precepts 
of  common  philanthropy  or  moral  duty 
had  been  applied  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
imbroglio  at  its  inception  by  the  French 
and  Prussian  rulers,  the  calamity  of  war 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
A  little  calm  reflection,  a  little  forbear- 
ance, an  appreciation  of  the  real  needs 
of  country  and  people,  would  have  dis- 
persed the  clouds  of  national  difference 
and  welcomed  the  olive  branch,  fit  token 
of  the  plenty  and  prosperity  which  ac- 
company peace. 

Looking  the  situation  in  the  face,  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  it  seems  to 
be  that  it  prove  short  and  decisive,  not 
only  as  relates  to  the  matter  in  dispute, 
bat  also  with  reference  to  all  other  ques- 
tions which  might  have  become,  other- 
wise, pretexts  for  future  quarrels,  and 
that  Peace  may  thereafter 

"  Spread  her  white  wings  o'er  the  land.'*      D. 


-♦♦♦- 


BEER    GARDENS. 


OUK  Teutonic  fellow-citizens  have  brought 
with  them  from  Germany  their  love  for 
lager  bier,  and  for  out-of-door  places  in  which 
to  drink  it.  The  Englishman  takes  his  mug 
of  ale,  brown-stout,  or  brandy  with  his  dinner, 
while  Scot  and  Irishman  prefer  whisky.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  indulge,  that  a  "  mod- 
erate "  use  of  these  substances  contributes  to 
one^s  go.^d,  and  there  are  some  who  seldom 
go  beyond  moderation  in  their  use.  Persons 
have  been  known  to  use  one  or  the  other  of 
these  beverages  for  yeaxs  without  intoxica- 
tion. When  the  habit  becomes  fixed  on  a 
person,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  throw  it  off,  even  though  his  judg- 
ment be  satisfied  that  he  is  injuring  himself 
thereby. 

In  America,  the  conditions  of  food,  climate, 
temperature,  etc.,  render  European  customs 
as  much  out  of  place  as  would  be  the  eti- 
quette and  customs  of  a  monarchy.  If  we 
go  to  Turkey,  we  are  expected  to  do  as  the 
Turks  do.    If  Europeans  come  to  America — 


to  stay — they  are  expected  to  adopt  our 
usages,  as  well  as  to  conform  to  our  laws. 
We  would  have  them  leave  their  dram-drink- 
ing, old  pipe  smoking,  and  their  lirriberger 
or  Schweitzer^  as  well  as  their  sectional  ha- 
treds, religious  prejudices,  and  clannishncss 
on  the  other  bide.  Here  they  may  find  more 
healthful  aliment  on  which  to  subsist,  and 
out  of  which  to  make  American  citizens. 

Our  bodies,  our  brains,  and  our  minds  are 
developed  in  accordance  with  what  they  are 
fed  on.  Good  food  and  good  drink  make 
pure  blood  and  strong  bone,  strong  muscle, 
strong  nerve,  and  strong  mind,  with  good 
memories,  good  morals,  and  all  things  favor- 
able for  making  good  citizens. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  for  strikes,  mobs, 
riots,  lynching,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
is  expected  that  Europeans  who  come  among 
us  will  conform  to  our  laws  and  usages, 
rather  than  bring  the  obnoxious  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Old  World  to  curse  the  New. 
Become  at  once  what  your  children  and  their 
children  are  to  become,  viz.,  American  citi- 
zens. 

4»» 

DR.    JOSEPH    S.    HILDRETH. 


THIS  eminent  physician  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  on  the  22d  of  July, 
at  the  age  of  forty  years.  Dr.  Hildretli  had 
been  sufiering  from  neuralgia  for  several  days, 
and  had  resorted  to  various  remedies  for  the 
alleviation  of  his  pain.  He  suffered  so  intensely 
that  he  was  induced  to  take  chloroform.  He 
inlialcd  it  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  afternoon,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  took  a  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral. 
While  under  the  partially  deranging  infiuences 
of  these  combined  remedies,  he  resorted  to  a 
still  more  powerful  one — gclseminum — in  the 
hope  that  it  would  relieve  him  from  his  pain. 
Unhappily  he  committed  an  error  in  judgment 
as  to  the  quantity,  and  took  an  overdose.  Dr. 
Bevan,  Dr.  3Iiller,  and  Dr.  Byford  were  imme- 
diately called  to  his  aid,  but  the  poisonous  m- 
fluences  were  so  strong  that  it  was  found  Im- 
possible to  arrest  the  effects  of  the  drags.  The 
doctor  became  insensible,  and  expired  about 
five  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 
.  Dr.  Hildreth  was  born  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  on 
May  1,  1880.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
University  in  1856,  and  went  immediately  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies. 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  and  other 
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Qennan  cities,  and  completed  his  studies  under 
the  celebrated  Desmarres.  Af1;er  a  residence 
Qf  Uiree  years  on  the  European  continent,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  cultivated  his  fayorite 
studies  with  remarkable  earnestness  and  perse- 
verance, he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1860  and  settled  in  Detroit 

In  1862  he  married  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Howard,  of  Michigan,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Surgeon-General  to  establish  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  eye  and  ear  diseases  of  soldiers. 
Under  Dr.  Hildreth's  management  this  institu- 
tion became  completely  successflil. 

He  went  to  Chicago  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  took  charge  of  the  Army  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  to  which  soldiers  were  sent  for  a 
considerable  period  from  all  parts  of  the  West 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Hildreth  commenced  to 
practice  in  his  specialty  of  eye  and  ear  dis- 
eases, in  which  he  acquired  a  high  and  exten- 
sive reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary intelligence  and  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  tt)  his 
studies.  It  may  be  said  that  very  few  physi- 
cians have  kept  up  their  studies  more  assid- 
uously, or  have  labored  more  earnestly  in  a 
noble  calling  than  he.  His  lectures  before  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear  are  still  remembered  by  the  students 
with  gratitude,  while  many  of  the  most  valua- 
ble contiibutions  to  the  medical  journals  ema- 
nated from  his  pen.  He  originated  several 
modes  of  treatment  of  eye  and  ear  diseases 
while  he  had  charge  of  that  department  in  the 
County  Hospital,  the  excellence  of  which  have 
been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Hildreth 
was  at  work  on  a  book  in  which  he  was  re- 
cording his  valuable  experiences  in  the  army. 

Cut  off  thus  suddenly  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  manhood,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
usefulness  and  promise,  his  death  will  cause 
deep  sorrow  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  per- 
sonal friends,  while  it  is  to  be  equally  deplored 
as  a  loss  to  the  medical  fraternity,  of  which  the 
deceased  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  know  Dr.  Hildreth 
from  the  day  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
University,  and  we  bear  cheerfhl  testimony  to 
his  talent,  acquirements,  and  worth. 


Tub  Great  California  Walkibt. — ^Dr. 
George  M  Bourne,  the  elderly  Californian,  of 
whose  "  pedestrianic  "  abilities  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  number,  writes  us  that  he  lately 


walked  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco  and 
back,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  in  thirty-eight 
hours*  walking  time.  Dr.  Bourne  is  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  and  a  strict  vegetarian,  believing 
that  '* superior  energy"  is  imparted  to  both 
brain  and  body  by  unbolted  wheat  bread,  Tim- 
etables, and  fruits. 

Alluding  to  the  sporting  men  who  walk  for 
wagers  on  prepared  foot-ways,  the  Doctor  says : 
**  Taking  the  rough-and-tumble  of  a  country 
road  by  day  and  by  night  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  *'  set "  walk  within  incloaurei  eta 
I  am  satisfied  that  whisky,  tobacco,  and  ani- 
mal food,  under  like  xconditiona  of  age  and 
other  antecedents,  never  could  accomplish.  I 
feel  that  thirty  miles  a  day,  *  day  in  and  day 
out,'  would  be  but  child's  play  for  me.  ** 

The  Doctor  speaks  enthusiastically,  but  there 
is  some  reason  for  his  boasting.  His  hand- 
writing is  beautifhlly  clear  and  symmetricaL 
And  if  he  walks  as  he  writes,  he  must  pace 
gracefully.  We  doubt  whether  Weston  can 
flourish  the  pen  with  more  ease  and  finish. 

4f  » 
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KAHT  —  HEGEL  —  FICHTE — JEAI7  PAUL  — 

BdRNB. 

IN  Germany  the  range  and  influence  of 
speculative  philosophy  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  nation  of  modem  times. 
The  somewhat  sluggish  yet  deeply  reflective 
Teutonic  mind  found  a  field  well  suited  to 
its  capacities  when  Leibnitz  published  his 
philosophical  writLngs,  although  it  did  not 
fairly  become  aroused  to  its  full  vigor  untQ 
Kant^B  masterly  treatises  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

The  singular  expansion  of  German  litera- 
ture in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  still  a  subject  of  wonder  and  comment^ 
and  the  metaphysicians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury owe,  and  all  succeeding  centuries  will 
owe,  a  great  debt  of  suggestion  and  instroc- 
tion  to  such  thinkers  as  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte, 
and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  flourished  then, 
and  with  others  of  less  brilliancy  completely 
emancipated  philosophical  speculation  from 
the  trammels  of  a  foreign  idiom,  and  gave  it 
a  character  which  may  well  claim  compariaon 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 

In  Kant  we  find  a  grand  development  of  the 
reficctive  intellect,  with  a  temperament  con- 
tributing to  earnest  and  unrraiitting  thought. 
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Fichta  anited  obaervatioti  nith  meditation. 
HftTing  &  powerful!  discemment  and  a  ready 
susceptibility,  he  could  appreciate  tbe  new 
and  Taluable  principles  uttered  bj  others, 
and  urange  and  apply  them  in  hia  own  co- 
gent manner.    In  Hegel  we  find  a  man  of 


KAKT. 

Immimtiel  Eant,  one  of  the  most  influential 
}f  metaphydcianB  the  world  has  known,  was 
im  SOD  of  a  saddler,  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
was  bom  at  Konigaberg,  Bad  April,  1734. 
3e  was  educated  at  the  university  of  hia 


POBTRAITB     OP     OBB 

■trong  individuality  and  positire  utterance. 
His  philosophy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
in  keeping  with  his  organization,  was  pro- 
nounced and  definite,  Jean  Paul's  disposi- 
tion, as  well  shown  in  the  portrait,  was  of  a 
lively,  sprightly,  humorous  turn.  Hb  large 
perceptive  organs  appreciated  the  incongru- 
ous and  incoDsistent,  and  furnished  such  ma- 
terial for  his  mind  to  analyze  and  elaborate. 
His  philosophy,  if  be  had  any  at  all,  would 
not  appear  aa  a  system,  but  aa  a  coUectioa  of 
thoughts  apon  luch  topics  as  claimed  his  at- 
tention. 

There  is  much  of  the  sharp  critic  in  the 
long  face  of  BOme.  He  waa  a  man,  doubt- 
leas,  given  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  sub- 
jects, rather  than  many — one  of  those  whom 
we  designate  at  the  preset  day  as  "men  of 
one  idea."  He  was  in  all  probability  pos- 
sessed of  much  refinement  in  manner  and 
conversation,  and  entertained  lofty  politick 


AN     PHILOSOPHERS. 

birthplace,  and  after  taking  his  degree  com- 
menced to  teach  and  lecture  on  logic,  niets- 
phyaica,  natural  philosopliy,  and  mothemnticB. 
In  1763  he  was  ofiered,  but  declined,  the 
chair  of  Poetry  in  his  university.  In  1770  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics. He  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  dying  February  12th,  1804.  Hu 
private  life  was  quite  uneventful;  he  remain- 
ed a  bachelor  to  his  death,  preferring  the  so- 
ciety of  his  books  and  pen  to  wedded  life. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  outside  the  walls  of 
Eonigsberg.  Hia  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  honor,  his  somewhat  austere  morality 
yet  courteoiis  bearing,  bis  bold  advocacy  of 
political  liberty,  his  profound  learning  and 
originality  as  a  thinker,  made  him  to  be  very 
highly  respected. 

His  system  of  philosophy  is  of  a  nature 
which  would  require  an  extended  article  to 
render  it  altogether  intelligible.  SuJSce  it 
at  present  to  say  that  the  central  point  of 
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his  system  is  found  in  the  proposition,  that 
before  anything  can  be  determined  concern- 
ing the  objects  of  cognition,  t\ie  faculty  of  cog- 
nition itself,  and  the  sources  of  Jcnowledge  lying 
therein,  must  be  subjected  to  a  critical  exam- 
ination. Before  Kant,  no  thinker  had  grasp- 
ed clearly  the  conception  of  a  critical  philos- 
ophy. His  criticism  had  a  twofold  aim :  1st, 
to  separate  the  necessary  and  universal  in  cog- 
nition from  the  merely  empirical — i.  e.,  from 
the  knowledge  we  derive  through  the  senses ; 
2d,  to  determine  the  limits  of  cognition. 

Rejecting  the  views  of  orthodox  theolo- 
gians with  reference  to  the  nature  and  being 
of  God,  Kant  based  his  belief  in  Him  on  the 
inward  necessities  of  a  practical  morality. 

His  leading  works  are  the  following: 
"Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimation  of  the 
Active  Powers,"  published  in  1747;  "The 
False  Hair-splitting  of  the  Four  Syllogistic 
Figures,"  1762;  "Observations  on  the  Beau- 
tiful and  Sublime,"  1764 ;  "  On  the  Form  and 
Principles  of  the  Sensible  and  Intelligible 
World,"  1770 ;  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Rea- 
son," 1781 ;  "  Basis  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Ethics,"  1785;  "Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason,"  1788 ;  "  Critique  of  the  Judgment," 
1790 ;  "  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Mere 
Reason,"  1793. 

PTCHTE. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  at  Ram- 
meau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  17th  May, 
1762.  In  his  childhood  he  was  more  given 
to  silent  musings  than  to  play ;  would  wander 
away  to  elevated  places,  and  there  spend 
much  time  in  gazing  on  the  prospect  spread 
out  before  him.  At  thirteen  he  was  placed 
in  the  gymnasium  of'Pforta,  and  in  1780  he 
entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  first 
gave  his  attention  to  theology,  but  subse- 
quently to  philosophy.  After  leaving  the 
university,  he  supported  himself  for  many 
years  by  teaching,  chiefly  in  the  families  of 
noblemen. 

In  1791  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Kant,  and  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  that  great  thinker.  In  1794  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
Jena  University,  and  at  once  began  to  ex- 
pound his  metaphysical  theories  with  great 
earnestness.  In  1795  his  "Doctrine  of 
Science "  was  published,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  broken  away  from  Kant^s  careful  and 


precise  methods  of  speculation,  and  exhiMt- 
ed  his  own  idealistic  theories.  In  1799  he 
was  obliged  to  vacate  his  professorship  on 
account  of  a  charge  of  atheism  being  prefer- 
red against  him,  an  impeachment  which  he 
vehemently  denied.  Going  to  Berlin,  he  com- 
menced to  lecture  on  his  own  account,  and 
obtained  no  small  reputation  in  this  new 
sphere.  In  1805  he  was  made  professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Erlangen,  with  the  privilege 
of  remaining  at  Berlin  in  the  winter,  and  con- 
tinuing his  public  lectures. 

In  1810  the  Prussian  king  committed  to 
his  charge  the  preparation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  when 
that  institution  opened  under  the  new  rtgifM 
Fichte  was  unanimously  elected  rector.  He 
filled  this  important  post  with  great  success 
for  only  a  little  more  than  three  years,  when 
he  contracted  a  fever  prevalent  in  the  Berlin 
hospitals,  which  were  at  that  time  crowded 
with  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  his  wife 
having  but  a  short  time  before  recovCTcd 
from  a  violent  attack  of  the  same  fever  which 
she  had  taken  while  performing  the  self-im- 
posed duties  of  a  nurse  to  the  sick.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  assiduous  attention 
Fichte  gradually  sank,  and  died  January 
27th,  1814. 

He  was  a  most  enthusiastic  philosophy  and 
teacher.  His  speculations  were  strongly  per- 
vaded with  transcendentalism.  Freedom,  ab- 
solute, spontaneous  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
is  not  with  Ficht«,  as  with  Kant,  the  condi- 
tion and  presupposition  of  moral  action,  bat 
is  itself  the  highest  expression  of  the  problen 
of  the  moral  law. 

The  devotional  spirilt  of  Fichte  is  mani- 
fest in  his  later  works,  in  which  he  brings  out 
the  theistic  character  of  his.  metaphymca 
His  most  conspicuous  writings  are:  "Cri- 
tique of  all  Revelation,"  1792 ;  "  Doctrine  of 
Science,"  already  mentioned;  "System  of 
Ethics,"  1798 ;  "  On  the  Destiny  of  Man," 
1800 ;  Lectures  on  "  The  Nature  of  the 
Scholar,"  1805-1806;  "The  Way  to  the 
Blessed  Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Religion,'* 
1806. 

JBAN  FAUX«. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  better  known 
as  "  Jean  Paul,"  and  called  by  his  countrymen 
"The  Unique,"  on  account  of  his  singalai 
hmnor  and  sentimentality,  was  bom  in  Bava- 
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ria,  March  2l8t,  1768.  From  the  gymnasium 
at  Hof,  Jean  went  to  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig to  study  theology.  There,  however,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  no  one  particular  branch 
of  literature,  but  roamed  over  the  whole,  mak- 
ing notes  as  he  read.  The  materials  thus  col- 
lected appear  in  profusion  on  the  pages  of 
his  works,  doing  duty  as  metaphors  or  illus- 
trations. 

His  early  student  life  was  a  fierce  struggle 
with  poverty;  many  a  day  passed  without 
his  tasting  a  morsel  of  food.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  obtained  a  recognition  as  a 
writer;  his  first  publication  involved  him 
only  in  greater  debt  than  he  was  before,  and 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  fly  from  tlfe  city  to 
avoid  imprisonment.  In  1786  he  obtained 
the  tutorship  in  a  family  at  Topen,  and  a  few 
years  after  removed  to  Schwarzenbach,  where 
he  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  several  families.  With  so  little  favor 
were  his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  "  Greenland  Law- 
suits," 1783-1785,  and  "Selection  from  the 
Devil *s  Papers,"  1788,  received,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  his  literary  efforts  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure; but  the  publication  of  the  "Invisible 
Lodge,"  in  1798,  turned  the  scale.  This 
was  followed  by  "  Hesperus,"  in  1794,  which 
made  Bichter  well  known  outside  of  Ger- 
many. 

A  few  more  publications  made  Richter 
the  most  eagerly  read  in  Germany  of  the 
authors  of  his  time.  His  singular  conceits, 
gay  and  sprightly  consideration  of  grave  or 
gloomy  subjects,  his  serial  fancy,  and  bur- 
lesque reflections  on  life  and  manners,  and 
his  rippling  descriptions  of  nature,  rendered 
&8  earlier  works  very  popular;  and  as  his 
native  humor  spices  those  of  a  philosophical 
character,  they  have  been  read  very  exten- 
sively. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  became  very 
infirm,  and  was  totally  blind  the  last  year. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1825. 

His  magnificent  "  Dream  of  the  Dead 
Christ,"  from  "Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 
Pieces,"  1797,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Carlyle,  as  was  also  Flegen  Jahre^  or  "  Wild 
Oats."  A  work  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
^ul,  and  some  treatises  on  Esthetics  and 
Gducation,  comprise  the  more  important  of 
his  reflective  productions.  His  influence  on 
German  literature  is  conspicuous  to-day. 


HEOEIi. 

George  William  Fiiedrich  Hegel  was  bom 
at  Stuttgart,  August  27,  1770.  His  inclina- 
tions leaned  toward  the  clerical  profession, 
and  to  that  end,  after  a  thorough  education  in 
lower  schools,  he  studied  in  the  theological 
institute  of  Tubingen.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  taught  in  private  families,  and 
continued  his  religious  studies.  In  1801  he 
became  a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
where  he  joined  the  metaphysician  Schelling, 
with  whom  he  had  studied  as  an  associate  at 
Tubingen,  in  the  editing  of  The  OritiealJour- 
nal  of  Philosophy, 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by 
Napoleon  at  Jena,  in  1806,  had  such  an  effect 
on  educational  interests  that  Hegel  was  obli- 
ged to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  else- 
where. At  Nithammer's  request  he  went  to 
Bamberg  and  edited  a  political  paper  for  two 
years.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  1816,  when  he  was 
called  to  take  a  professorship  of  philosophy 
in  Heidelberg.  Two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  flll  the  rectorship  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  which  Fichte  had  occupied  a  few 
years  befbre. 

His  lectures  on  philosophy  were  largely  at- 
tended, although  his  delivery  was  exceedingly 
poor.  In  the  midst  of  his  activities  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off"  by  cholera  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1831,  and  buried  beside  Fichte. 

HegePs  philosophy  started  from  the  same 
position  as  Schelling's — ^the  principle  of  the 
identity  of  knowing  and  being ;  but  departs 
from  Schelling  in  that  this  identity  can  be 
apprehended  only  through  an  intellectual  in- 
tuition, of  which  the  understanding  can  give 
no  account.  The  process  of  thought  with 
him  involves  three  stages — positive,  negative, 
and  the  union  of  both.  The  point  from  which 
all  knowledge  must  start  is  thought  simply 
and  in  itself,  the  science  of  which,  logic, 
forms  the  flrst  part  of  HegeVs  system.  But 
thought  exists  out  of  itself  in  nature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  nature  accordingly  ranks  as  the 
second  part.  Betuming  from  nature,  thought 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  in  mind,  and  con- 
sequently the  philosophy  of  mind  forms  the 
third  part  of  the  system. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  is  very  elaborate, 
and  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  Ger- 
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man  metaphysical  literature,  several  classes 
of  thinkers  founding  their  claims  to  consid- 
eration on  this  or  that  proposition  of  the 
great  philosopher. 

Among  his  works  are,  "The  Difference 
between  Fichte's  and  Schelling's  Systems," 
1801;  "Phenomenology,"  1807;  "Science  of 
Logic,"  1812-1816;  "Encyclopedia  of  Phi- 
losophical Knowledge,"'  1817;  "Philosophy 
of  Right  J'  1821 ;  besides  several  volumes  of 
essays  and  reviews. 

BORKE. 

Ludwig  B5me,  famous  as  a  political  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  May 
18,  1786,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  died 
at  Paris,  February  13th,  1837.  His  father's 
name  was  Baruch,  but  when  Ludwig  in  1817 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Borne.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Giessen.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  politi- 
cal science.  He  became  known  as  a  writer 
by  publishing  at  Offenbach  the  Stoats  Ri- 
stretto  and  the  Zeitsehwingen^  whose  political 
tenets  led  to  their  suppression  by  the  Grand 
Duke. 

From  1818  to  1821  he  edited  a  family  pa- 
per entitled  the  Wage,  containing  philosoph- 
ical criticisms  on  the  stage,  which  were  very 
liighly  esteemed.  Subsequently  he  published 
liis  views  of  political  questions,  and  usually 
arraying  himself  in  literature  against  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  but  lived  in  retire- 
ment. About  the  year  1880  he  founded  a  new 
paper  at  Paris,  called  La  Balanes,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  bring  about  a  closer  intellect- 
ual and  social  union  between  France  and 
Germany.  The  ability  displayed  in  his  let- 
ters on  governmental  policy  and  social  rela- 
tions excited  great  admiration  both  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  was  a  warm  sympa- 
thizer with  Jean  Paul,  and  his  Denhrede  auf 
Jean  Paul  is  the  finest  reviewal  of  that  thinker 
extant.  Bome^s  political  letters  are  in  great 
part  included  in  QesammeUe  Schriften  (17 
vols.,  1829-31)  and  Nachgdanene  8cihr\ftm 
(6  vols.,  1847-60). 

A  monument  to  his  honor  has  been  erected 
in  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  his  old  home  in  Frank- 
fort has  been  restored  and  decorated. 
♦♦♦ 

A  CBBTAix  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man«    Kites  rise  against  the  wind, 


and  not  with  the  wind ;  even  a  head  wind  is 
better  than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his 
passage  anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  do 
man  wax  pale,  therefore,  because  of  opposi- 
tion— opposition  is  what  we  want,  and  muat 
have,  to  be  good  for  anything.  Hardship  v 
a  stimulant  of  the  best  faculties  of  nouui — the 
native  soil  of  manhood  and  self-relianocL 


A  NEW  AMEBIGAir  DISCOTEBY- 
METAUNE. 


THIS  is  a  metallic  substitute  for  a  lubri- 
cant. With  metaline  for  bearings,  no  oil 
is  necessary.  The  theory  involved  is  this: 
bearings  %vear  because  the  Burfaces  brought 
into  contact  are  never  truly  smooth;  they 
always  resemble,  more  or  less,  two  bniahes 
drawn  over  each  other,  the  prominences  and 
cavities  interlocking.  Oil  or  grease  acta  as  a 
lubricant,  because  it  keeps  the  surfaces  apart, 
and  prevents  interlocking.  Metaline  acts  by 
filling  up  all  the  cavities,  however  small,  in 
the  shaft  or  bearing,  producing  a  perfectly 
true  surface,  with  which  there  can  be  no  in- 
terlocking, and  consequently,  although  fric- 
tion remains,  there  can  be  no  cutting,  while 
heating  is  reduced  to  a  minimun^  and  deprir* 
ed  of  its  evils. 

The  London  Engineer  says :  "  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  bearings  running 
at  10,000  revolutions  per  minute ;  also  a  doz- 
en cotton  spindles  running  at  8,000  revolu- 
tions, and  a  little  steam-engine  driving  them, 
making  100  revolutions  per  minute,  with  all 
the  bearings  screwed  down  hard,  and  not  one 
drop  of  oil  or  lubricant  of  any  kind.  We 
saw,  and  therefore  we  believed." 

At  the  ofiice  of  the  American  Metaline  Ca, 
No.  61  Broadway,  Franklin  £.  Bradahaw 
shows  a  steam-engine,  counter  shafting,  saw 
mandril,  spindle  frame,  etc.,  that  have  been 
running  in  metaline  for  over  a  year.  The 
spindles  in  the  frame  are  making  5  to  6,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  without  heat  or  apr 
parent  wear.  One  spindle  has  a  load  upon  it 
of  6i  lbs.,  and  has  been  running  for  orcr  ten 
months,  seven  hours  per  day,  at  fsoxn  %  to 
7,000  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  step  aad 
bolster  of  this  article.  There  ia  no  oil,  no 
heat,  and  no  wear. 

Headers  interested  in  mapliftniyii  should 
look  at  this  valuable  discovery. 
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THE  hope  of  the  country  is  in  its  young  men ;  the  hope  of  young  men  is  in  the 
strength  of  their  integrity  and  the  incorruptibility  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  profound  thought  whether  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  a  lib- 
eralism which  is  likely  to  end  in  social  demoi*alization,  or  whether,  through  the 
intense  materialism  which  seems  more  and  more  to  direct  our  energies  and  shape 
our  lives,  we  shall  preserve  intact  those  higher  sentiments  of  honor,  honesty,  and 
accountability  to  God  which,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  have  proven 
the  rock  of  safety  and  the  key  to  true  progress. 

In  his  ^  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Dickens  seems  fully  to  comprehend  this  peculiarity 
of  public  hope  and  public  apprehension,  which,  though  not  confined  to  any  age, 
seems  specially  appropriate  to  the  present  time:  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  times ;  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness ;  it  was 
the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity ;  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it 
was  the  season  of  Darkness ;  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair ; 
we  were  all  going  directly  to  heaven,  we  were  all  going  directly  to  the  other  place," 
etc.  Thus  are  our  hopes,  wishes,  apprehensions,  and  fears  forever  mingling  and  for- 
ever opposing,  and  thus  will  it  ever  be  that  the  season  of  Light  to  one  is  the  sea- 
son of  Darkness  to  another ;  that  the  very  circumstances  which  to  some  are  full  of 
promise,  of  life,  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  to  others  are  but  the  forebodings  of  chilling 
fi'ost,  of  despair,  and  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  progress  of  the  world ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  conviction  which  is  often  forced  upon  us  that  individuality  of  character  and 
pureness  of  life  are  being  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  are  soon  to  assume  the  direction 
of  affaire,  not  one  among  us  all  would  welcome  back  the  days  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  there  such  hope  for  the  future  as  now ;  never 
such  opportunities  for  individual  progress ;  never  bo  many  accepting  and  using  those 
opportunities. 

It  is  not  true  now,  it  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  that  vice  prospers  and  virtue 
has  no  promise  of  reward.  It  is  not  true  now,  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  that 
those  who  live  temperately,  deal  justly,  and  respond  in  their  every  act  to  the  de- 
mands of  conscience  and  the  best  good  of  society,  have  not  an  even  chance  in  the 
race  for  worldly  prosperity  and  recognition.  The  young  men  of  to-day  need  to  be 
self-guarded  against  the  glitter  and  show  of  a  false  life,  however  it  may  seem  to 
carry  with  it  the  approval  of  men  and  the  favor  of  riches.  Shrewdness  and  the 
dishonesty  which  gives  it  space  for  action  may  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  They 
may  even  win  applause  from  thoughtless  men  and  women,  who  really  do  not  intend 
to  countenance  the  wrong ;  but  in  the  end,  surely,  that  life  which  has  the  clearest 
purpose  of  well-doing  will  be  the  successful  life,  and  no  temporary  glitter  can  long 
blind  the  world  to  this  fact. 

The  hope  of  the  country  is  in  its  young  men.  The  hope  of  young  men  is  in  their 
ahihty  to  put  aside  the  glitter  of  a  false  life,  and  to  grow  stroni;  by  the  practice  of 
manly  virtues. 
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THE   IMPERIAL   DYNASTY   OF  FRANCR 

BY  CHABLE8  LEHFRIEBB,  D.C.L. 


[The  followinfi:  article  was  proparod  for  ns  nearly  one 
year  ago,  and  has  the  diatinctive  merit  of  reflecting  the 
popalar  impresi<iion  at  that  time.  We  print  it  now  for 
that  reason.— £d.  Packard's  Monthlt.] 

THE  man  Louis  Napoleon,  his  system  of 
government,  and  the  mode  adopted  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  nation  he  rules,  are  all 
so  obnoxious  to  the  usual  current  of  thought 
which  prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
a  reverse  to  his  policy  would  be  highly  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  Americans.  But  his- 
tory is  a  different  thing  from  daily  prophecy 
such  as  certain  writers  habitually  indulge  in 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  nor  are  there 
lacking  means  of  explaining  why  results  con- 
fidently assured  have  not  been  realized.  It 
must  be  worth  while  to  consider  carefully  and 
impartially  what  are  the  moving  causes  for 
action  in  so  highly  civilized  a  nation  as  the 
French,  and  one  so  nearly  connected  in  past 
and  present  amicable  relations  \tith  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  of  a  declaration  of  national  will 
especially  deserves  American  thought,  and  the 
manipulation  of  its  expression  is  not  without 
its  peculiar  interest  after  the  late  revelations 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  our  Presidential 
election.  The  present  circumstances  of  the 
Empire  at  this  juncture,  and  the  parliamentary 
crisis  it  has  just  passed  through,  appear  to 
warrant  certain  conclusions,  both  as  to  tlie 
stability  of  the  Djmasty  and  the  prospects  of 
European  peace  generally. 

Napoleon  was  accepted  as  practical  Dictator 
in  the  chaos  which  succeeded  the  events  of 
1848.  In  two  years  he  succeeded  in  founding 
what  is  now  called  "personal"  government. 
For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  on  its  trial,  and 
the  country  has  just  decided  that  it  must  be 
changed,  leaving  the  initiation  of  the  maneuver 
and  the  mode  of  its  adoption  to  the  Emperor 
himself.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  such  a  deci- 
sion is  acquiesced  in  by  the  masse8,and  the  result 
is  patiently  waited  for  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  France,  amounting  to  forty  millions. 
About  eight  have  voted  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
probably  less  than  half  the  adult  males  entitled, 
and  of  this  number  about  two-thirds  have  sup- 
ported the  Gk>vemment  By  the  increase  in 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  the  Emperor 
promptly  recognized  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  people  for  an  extension  of  parliamentorj' 
government  as  distinguished  from  personal, 
and  has  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  the 


position,  and  to  prepare  a  scheme  to  submit  to 
the  representatives  in  council.  The  world  at 
large  waits  in  anxious  expectation.  Without 
controversy  Napoleon  is  the  ablest  man  in  his 
dominions.  He  saved  them  once  in  a  great 
peril.  He  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  with  judgment,  and  certainly  with  nn- 
prccedented  success,  and  has  on  all  occasio>DS 
showed  himself  to  be  completely  awake  to  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  his  people.  He  has 
always  been  his  own  minister,  though  he  has 
had  the  judgment,  and  we  may  add  the  good 
fortune,  to  find  excellent  coadjutors,  a  fortone 
which  seems  almost  hereditary ;  but  his  plans 
and  his  speeches  are  his  own,  for  they  bear  an 
unmistakable  pci-sonality. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  a  standing  example  of 
how  much  latitude  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  vulgar  idea,  "Measures,  not 
men."  Like  his  great  rival,  Count  Bismarck, 
and  still  more  the  late  Italian  patriot  Cavour, 
he  seems  to  have  been  sent  by  a  special  Prov- 
idence to  direct  the  events  of  the  age. 

They  all  are  seemingly  men  of  circumstance ; 
but  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  instead  of 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances,  they 
have  adapted  circumstances  to  themselves,  and 
controlled  them  to  their  ends.  As  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  not  one  of  the  antece- 
dents of  Louis  Napoleon  gave  any  indication 
of  the  vigor  of  administrative  talent  he  has 
smcc  almost  uninterruptedly  displayed.  His 
early  life,  marked  though  it  was  by  very  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes,  passed  in  tlie  common- 
est phases ;  and  although  at  times  he  showed 
some  fair  promise  of  development  in  engineer- 
ing and  military  studies,  more  particuhirly  in 
his  strictures  on  artilleiy  practice,  tliere  was 
nothing  from  his  pen  or  in  his  speeches  which 
foreshadowed  a  commanding  or  even  a  practi- 
cal intellect  of  a  high  order;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  his  actions  in  his  early  manhood  were 
marked  by  a  reckless  extravagance  of  design, 
and  a  corresponding  absence  of  the  requiate 
caution  In  proportioning  materials  and  means 
to  an  end  proposed,  which  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  seemed  to  warrant  the  general  ap- 
prehension of  him  that  he  was  a  visionary. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarkeil  tliat  even  in  his 
early  and  wildest  projects  he  seems  to  have 
exercised  to  a  very  powerful  degree  that  mystic 
magic  of  personal  attraction,  together  with  an 
intuitive,  and  as  it  were  niaguetic,  influence  to 
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draw  to  him  firmly  men  of  ability  and  re- 
sources, which  attaches  partisans  unhesitating- 
ly to  a  leader  with  an  affection  and  faith  sur- 
passmg  almost  all  other  endurance.  The 
officers  and  men  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
two  expeditions  to  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne, 
which  might  not  unfairly  be  termed  Quixotic, 
were  unanimously  imbued  with  faith,  perfect 
faith,  in  his  fortunes.  And  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  their  &ithful  adherence  seems 
in  a  great  measure  to  warrant  it  by  the  con- 
stant and  handsome  acknowledgment  of  it  by 
the  Emperor  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 
Many  of  them,  still  alive  and  far  removed  from 
the  scene,  still  speak  of  them  now  in  the  same 
terms  which  they  used  on  the  occasions  them- 
selves. Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  events 
of  1848  opened  out  the  way  into  France  for 
Liim  on  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 
was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  them,  and 
certainly  he  showed  his  adroitness  in  turning 
to  his  favor  the  reactionary  feelings  called  out 
by  the  seven  ty  of  repression  used  against  the 
rebellion  of  June  in  that  year,  unperatively  de- 
manded of  Cavaignac,  and  unhesitatingly  ren- 
dered by  that  honest  but  somewhat  obtuse 
Republican,  and  which  ultimately  cost  him  his 
rejection  from  the  Presidential  chair,  and  his 
exDe  from,  his  country.  Everything  Kapoleon 
turned  into  the  scale  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Stories,  some  of  them  the  most  improbable  in 
their  nature,  of  the  causes  of  the  laige  majori- 
ties he  obtained  on  his  nomination  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  are  very  rife,  and  to  those 
who  know  the  depth  of  ignorance  prevailing 
in  the  rural  districts  of  France,  are  not  wholly 
without  foundation.  It  is  said  that  at  the  bal- 
lot many  of  the  old  peasants  voted  for  him  as 
his  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon,  returned  to  his 
beloved  France  from  his  long  exile  at  St. 
Helena,  and  w^ould  not  be  persuaded  otherwise. 
But  whatever  were  the  sources  whence  his 
undeniable  popularity  was  derived,  they  have 
never  &iled  in  supply,  and  late  events  point 
tmmistakably  to  their  being  in  greater  force 
than  ever. 

After  the  tremendous  convulsion  of  society 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  France  has  gone 
through  several  organic  social  changes — ^mili- 
tary despotism,  mild  and  senile  aristocratical  re- 
juvenescence, vulgar  and  shameless  Plutocracy 
—resulting  in  the  renewed  earthquake  of  Febu- 
rary,  1848.  Though  bolstering  up  their  dam- 
aged reputation  by  such  names  as  Lamartine 
and  Arago,  the  Provisional  Government  of  that 
day  fell  after  four  months'  gross  mismanagement, 
if  not  worse,  of  the  public  moneys,  an  exhibition 


of  utter  incompetency  to  conduct  public  busi- 
ness at  home  and  abroad  which  earned  "the 
indignant  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  almost 
every  class  and  profession  in  the  nation.    Their 
expulsion  and  defeat  cost  Paris  dear.    Many 
of  the  regiments  of  National  Guards,  recruited 
by  shopkeepers,  lost  in  the  four  days'  fighting 
in  the  streets,  nine  out  of  ten  killed !  and  one 
regiment  in  the  Clos  de  St  Lazare  was  annihi- 
lated without   yielding  one   step.     But   the 
necessity  was  so  urgent  and  so  well  under- 
stood that  they  persevered  to  the  bitter  end, 
so  terrible  to  them  was  the  uncontrolled  anar- 
chy and  the  imbridled  rule  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  far  more  numerous,  bloody,  and  turbu- 
lent in  Paris  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
except  perhaps  New  York.    In  Paris,  republic- 
anism has  nothing  but  the  prostituted  name  in 
common  with  the  republicanism  of  America, 
or  the  anci^it  glories  of  the  noble  institutions 
of  Greece  and  Rome.    That  second  experiment 
of  the  union  of  atheism  and  licentiousness  in 
naked  and  hideous  deformity  terrified  even  the 
philosophers  of  France,  the  last  class  of  the 
community  to  be  moved  by  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  humanity.    Therefore  the  seizure  of  the 
reins  of  power  by  a  strong  hand  was  a  positive 
boon  to  the  overwrought  apprehensions  of 
Capital  and  Trade.    Even  the  coup  cPeUU  of 
December  10— the  forcible  arrest  of  the  Generals 
Changamier,  Lamoriciere,  and  the  rest;  the 
apparently  useless  fusillade  in  the  streets,  that 
damning  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon— was  condoned  for  its  beneficial  results 
on  the  manifest  security  of  property  and  life. 
And  here  we  may  remark  on  the  supposed  policy 
continually  ascribed  to  him  by  certain  of  the 
papers,  of  uidting  disturbance  to  show  how 
easily  he  can  put  it  down.    Jupiter  is  not  rep- 
resented with  his  thunders  in  his  hand.    It  is 
enough   that  they  are   ready  to   his   touch. 
France  will  never  forget  the  lesson  of  that 
day,  nor  require  a  second  proof  how  readily  his 
appliances  of  alterhig  the  boulevai\ds,  building 
central  vast  barracks,  and  macadamizing  the 
streets  have  prevented  the  slightest  chance  of 
barricading  Paris  upon  an  outburst  of  popular 
armed  insurrection.    Both  they  and  he  know 
better.    From  that  day  the  enemies  of  Napo- 
leon have  been  divided  into  three  camps  more 
antagonistic  to  each  other  than  to  their  com- 
mon adversary — the  Legitimist,  the  Orleanist, 
and  the  Reds,  nor  have  they  ever  been  able  to 
agree  upon  any  common  cause.    The  first  care 
Napoleon  exercised  was  to  put  commerce  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  the  constant  aim  of  his  policy 
has  been  permanently  and  persistently  to  insure 
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the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing  and  satisfoctory  results.  .  Hence,  though 
he  has  three  times  giyen  way  to  the  national 
instincts  for  war  so  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
French  character,  he  has  been  almost  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  sympathies  and  the 
willing  purse  of  the  whole  nation,  while  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  secured  by  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  the 
not  equally  creditable  cession  of  Savoy  to 
France  by  Italy  as  the  price  of  French  assist- 
ance in  the  suppression  of  the  detested  Aus- 
trian tyranny,  reconciled  the  people  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  men  and  treasure ;  and 
even  the  failure  of  the  ill-advised  expedition 
to  found  a  Latin  Empire  in  Mexico,  though  it 
told  severely  abroad  against  his  prestige,  was 
played  over  successAiUy  at  home  by  the  profUse 
decoration  of  the  troops,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  plunder  wrested  from  that  most 
wretched  but  most  wealthy  of  helpless  and 
besotted  countries.  The  material  welikre  of 
France  has  never  been  so  promoted  and  foster- 
ed as  in  his  reign.  The  moral  and  political 
have  lain  dormant  There  has  never  been  any 
sign  of  revival  in  the  life  of  either  during  his 
rule.  The  spasmodic  attacks  of  the  party  and 
press  of  revolution  have  invariably  resulted 
in  the  most  disastrous  and  even  ridiculous 
defeats.  Even  the  celebrated  debate  on  the 
Mexican  disgrace,  though  the  facts  could  not 
be  denied  nor  the  inevitable  concluBion  ob- 
scured, though  led  by  the  most  celebrated 
orators  and  statesmen  against  the  Government 
that  have  been  heard  in  that  or  perhaps  any 
other  country,  and  though  the  results  could 
neither  be  excused  or  even  palliated,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  do  either,  yet  it  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  a  magnificent  forlorn  hope  where 
the  officers  are  speedily  and  hopelessly  anni- 
hilated, the  supporting  body  never  appeared  in 
the  breach,  and  the  army  whose  approach  they 
were  supposed  to  herald  and  clear  the  way  for, 
never  existed  at  alL  The  seventeen  names  in 
that  celebrated  minority  stamped  the  martyr- 
dom of  that  party.  It  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  to  the  old  age  of  M.  Thiers  to  enact 
the  r6le  of  Quintus  Curtius  without  the  slight- 
est consequence  from  his  theatrical  self-immo- 
lation. That  distinguished  orator,  statesmen, 
and  author  has  lived  the  life  of  a  stormy-petrel 
for  a  period  far  beyond  what  is  usually  granted 
to  ordiiiary  politicians,  and  the  imposture  re- 
corded by  the  verdict  of  literary  criticlims  on 
his  historical  truth  and  accuracy  has  been  ap- 
parently ratified  by  the  crowning  defeat  of  his 


political  activity.  The  greatest  of  li  ving  Frendi 
statesmen  and  authors  was  once  being  congrat- 
ulated on  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illnesa 
He  smiled,  and  showing  Thiers'  "  Consulat  el 
TEmpire,"  said,  *'  You  see  I  am  well  enough  to 
read— romances ! " 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  to  the  French  mind 
France  is  the  world,  and  Paris  is  France.  The 
Frenchman  can  never  colonize.  Even  among 
the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  his  soul  yearns  for  the 
Boulevaids.  An  Ishmaelite  abroad,  he  la  the 
most  devoted  and  consistent  of  nationalists  at 
home,  and  no  sensation  experienced  by  the 
Swiss  exile  at  the  T<md  de$  wuhes^  so  often  the 
theme  of  novelists  and  poets,  can  equal  the 
centripetal  attraction  of  France  and  Paris  to 
the  expatriated  Frenchman.  And  yet  among 
themselves  the  most  remarkable  cfaaracteiistic 
of  the  nation  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  prin^- 
ple  of  cohesion.  France  is  a  nation  of  individ- 
uals, yet  theirs  is  the  very  genius  of  organization. 
The  material  character  of  the  national  intellecl 
impels  them  to  mathematical  accuracy  and 
excellence  in  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary occupations  of  life  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  higher  walks  of  science.  There,  in- 
deed, she  has  enrolled  the  unrivaled  names  of 
her  sons  in  the  scroll  of  undying  fame:  It  Is 
this  capaci^  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  above 
all  others,  that  appeals  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
invariable  success,  viz.,  the  high,  wide,  and 
deep  scope  of  his  administrative  ability  joined 
as  it  is  no  doubt  to  marvelous  tact  and  a  very 
powerful  style  of  popular  oratory.  Witness 
his  address  to  his  army  on  their  entering  Paris 
after  the  Crimean  campaign,  which  is  quite  a 
model  of  effective  eloquence.  The  Hmm  of 
London,  Dec^nber  80,  1856,  says:  *" His  M^- 
esty,  urging  his  horse  to  the  central  point  from 
which  the  mass  of  troops  diverged  in  a  fim-Uke 
form,  uncovered  and  harangued  them  in  the 
following  words,  delivered  with  that  imperial 
clearness  and  strength  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  raler  of  the  French :  *  Soldiers,  I  come  to 
meet  you,  as  the  Roman  senate  <^  old  came 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  to  meet  the  vidorioas 
legions.  I  come  to  teU  you  that  yon  have 
deserved  well  of  your  country.  My  emoto: 
is  great,  for  with  the  happiness  of  again  b^told 
ing  you  are  mingled  pidnfUl  regrets  for  thov 
that  are  no  more,  and  a  profound  chagrin  no 
to  have  been  able  myself  to  lead  yon  in  Hm 
field.  Soldiers  of  the  Guard  and  of  the  Line  ^ 
you  are  welcome  I  Yon  both  rcpreseni  thai 
army  of  the  East  whose  courage  and  pef9eT»> 
lance  have  nobly  illustrated  our  eaglea,  and 
recovered  fbr  France  the  rank  which  ia  her 
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doe.  The  ooantrjr,  attentiye  to  all  which  haa 
been  accomplished  by  yon,  welcomes  yon  with 
9o  much  the  more  pride  as  it  measures  your 
efforts  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy 
yon  Tanqnished.  I  have  recalled  you,  though 
the  war  is  not  ended,  because  it  is  Just  to  re- 
place by  turns  the  regiments  which  have  suf- 
fered meet  Each  will  thus  go  to  take  its  share 
in  the  glory.  The  land  that  maintains  600,000 
soldieis  is  interested  that  there  should  be  in 
France  a  numerous  war-trained  army  to  serve 
her  as  occasion  requires.  Carefhlly,  then,  pre- 
serve ymir  habits  of  war.  Str^gthen  your- 
selves in  the  experience  which  you  have 
gained.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  an- 
swer the  apx)eal  of  your  country.  But  to-day 
forget  the  trials  of  a  soldier's  life.  Thank  God 
for  having  spared  you.  March  proudly  among 
your  brethren  in  arms,  and  your  fellow-citizens 
whose  acclamations  await  you.' " 

Witness  another  not  leas  well-designed  and 
fiir-reaching  piece  of  Machievelism,  his  reply 
to  the  successful  French  exhibitors  at  the 
great  Exposition  at  Kensington,  in  London, 
during  the  summer  of  1802.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  had  been  a  great  i)anic  in 
England  at  the  unfortified  state  of  the  ports 
and  coasts,  and  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
voted  by  Farliament  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  order  all  the  existing  fortifications  and  erect- 
ing new  ones  on  the  most  expensive  scale,  and 
with  all  the  meet  modem  scientific  improve- 
ments. Of  course  in  such  a  matter  the  press 
had  not  been  idle  or  silent  Napoleon  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm 
has  been  created  by  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  invasion  of  England  by  France,  but 
you  have  invaded  England  at  the  special  invi- 
tation of  England,  and  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  England  and  France." 

Paris  is  the  delight  of  the  nation.  He  has 
made  it  a  city  of  palaces.  Like  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus,  another  nephew  of  a  great 
Cassar,  Napoleon  can  boast  that  he  found  his 
capital  of  brick  and  he  will  leave  it  of  marble. 
The  roads,  canals,  bridges,  docks  of  France  are 
the  yerj  best  and  most  carefully  preserved  in 
the  world.  His  army,  the  pride  of  every  living 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  his  dominions,  is 
the  most  effective  and  perfectly  organized 
piece  of  machinery  that  the  wealth  and  power 
of  monarchs  or  the  most  energetic  and  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  of  aroused  peoples  have  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish.  His  navy,  firom  a 
veiy  neglected  condition,  rivals  if  it  does  not 
BtirpasB  the  British  in  number,  armament,  and 
appointments^  while  the  regulation,  order,  and 


administration,  in  a  word,  neatness  of  its  work- 
ing, is  a  perfect  example  to  all  the  others.  The 
department  of  public  Justice  is  equally  admira- 
ble—simple, impressive,  and  inexorable.  The 
judges  are  the  very  cream  of  the  intellectual 
talent  and  vigor  of  the  nation.  The  police 
has  become  the  byword  of  other  regtTnes. 
Crime  in  Paris  is  never  a  necessity — it  is  a 
profession  by  choice.  In  the  provinces  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  brutal  appetite 
and  the  consequence  of  low  moral  culture. 
The  notoriety  of  crime  is  never  attractive  in 
France,  expect  to  the  family  of  criminals,  and 
the  unsparing  severity  of  repression  robs  it  of 
its  charms.  Napoleon  allows  of  no  pet  poliH' 
dans  in  his  Tombs.  Nor  do  well-meaning  but 
mischievous  philanthropists  make  his  prisons 
a  desirable  haven  for  the  destitute  and  starv- 
ing poor.  He  has  opened  up  opportunities 
and  chances  of  advancement  in  life  to  the 
aspiring  and  energetic  young  man  of  all  classes, 
in  almost  every  branch  of  industiy,  art,  and 
science,  for  no  details  however  small  or  how- 
ever intricate  are  beneath  the  notice  of  Gov- 
ernment The  Oontinental  traveler  can  not 
fail  to  remark  the  divei^ence  of  French  and 
Prussian  bureaucracy.  The  Prussian,  though 
equally  all-pervading,  is  made  almost  purpose- 
less, as  it  were,  annoying  and  hrritating  to  the 
last  degree,  while  the  personal  arrogance  and 
even  insolence  of  the  Prussian  official  in  con- 
descending to  explain  to  the  bewildered 
stranger  the  inviolabitity  of  the  system,  con- 
trasts notably  with  the  almost  apologetic  affa^ 
bility  of  the  Frenchman.  In  a  word,  France 
at  this  moment  presents  a  very  marvelous 
^ectacle  of  order,  at  all  events  externally,  in 
veiy  strong  relief  to  what  meets  the  eye  in 
every  other  country.  The  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  seem  to  intensify  the  cursory  obser- 
vation. 

A  vast  and  most  unprecedented  amount  of 
political  excitement  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  crowded  centers  of  population.  What  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  loudly 
proclaimed  as  against  him  and  the  system  em- 
bodied by  him.  What  has  been  the  result? 
The  Legitimists  have  to  a  man  invariably  sup- 
ported him  heart  and  souL  The  Orleanists  are 
nowhere,  or  have  gained  Ollivier  and  Daru  in 
the  new  ministry ;  and  the  Constitutionalists 
have  been  signally  defeated.  Only  the  Reds 
remain ;  and  instead  of  three  sets  of  enemies 
he  has  but  one  to  try  his  strength  against 
With  almost  the  single  exception  of  Jules 
Favre,  a  man  whose  character  and  talents 
would  adorn  any  country  and  any  age,  their 
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candidates  are  men  who  promise  no  advantage 
to  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Raspail^  Bancel, 
Rochefort,  and  the  others,  have  been  long 
known,  but  neither  their  actions  nor  writings 
have  inspired  confidence,  still  less  respect,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Victor  Hugo  has  entered 
again  into  the  arena,  but  novelists  of  his  stamp 
have,  without  a  single  exception,  failed  of  do- 
ing more  than  excite  a  spasmodic  and  efferves- 
cent sensation  in  practical  life.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  nation  recognizes  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  repression.  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mar- 
seilles they  know  are  safe  under  his  rule; 
and  although  such  a  cramping  of  the  free  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  action  would  be  intolerable 
to  other  people,  they  prefer  it  to  the  chances, 
or  rather  certainties,  of  the  other  method  of 
meeting  popular  opinion.  At  all  events,  they 
have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  way  of 
conducting  their  own  business,  and  if  they  are 
satisfied  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  complain. 
Napoleon  has  already  intimated  his  desire  to 
inaugurate  Immediate  reforms  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  viz..  Parliamentary  government 
And  his  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
*  tatives  has  removed  all  fear  that  their  over- 
riding his  policy  would  drive  him,  as  it  would 
inevitably  have  done,  to  foreign  aggressive 
war  to  expel  one  kind  of  national  excitement 
dangerous  to  him  by  another  much  more  at- 
tractive and  more  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  nation  at  large.  To  judge  from  all  appear- 
ances, the  danger  to  France  does  not  show  any 
evidence  of  coming  from  the  political  quarter 
of  the  horizon,  at  all  events  during  the  life  and 
energy  of  the  present  Emperor.  He  is  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  the  immoral  but  undeni- 
able sentiment  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"Nothing  is  so  successful  as  success."  But 
the  social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  is  a 
subject  of  far  more  apprehension.  Education 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood ;  the 
family  controls  such  of  it  as  exists  not  entirely 
so.  Every  Frenchwoman  who  has  passed  a  life 
of  disorder  or  extravagance  invariably  becomes 
devout  in  her  declining  years.  What  that 
means  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  describe. 
But  from  the  Empress  downward,  through  all 
the  circles  of  the  Empire,  that  influence  is  un- 
remittingly pushed.  The  Church  presents  in 
its  policy  the  same  discipline,  neatness  of  order, 
and  administration  as  the  (Government,  and 
with  much  the  same  external  results.  In  no 
country  will  you  find  such  a  body  of  active, 
intelligent,  well-ordered,  self-sustaining  priest- 
hood as  in  France.  But  what  is  the  practical 
result  on  the  morals  and  social  status  of  the 


kingdom?  Religion  is  a  double  word.  Its 
Latin  signification  is  binding  together,  and  in 
this  sense  France  is  religious,  for  dissent  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  But  there  is  a  higher,  deeper 
meaning  in  the  abiding  and  living  sense  of 
duty  to  Qod,  our  neighbor,  and  to  our  own 
souls.  How  much  of  that  is  there?  Does  a 
Frenchman  ever  converse  on  it  evea  in  the 
domestic  circle,  if,  as  we  said  before,  any  such 
exists?  Does  one  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Che 
writings  of  any  layman,  or  indeed  any  church- 
man, apart  from  dogma  or  doctrine?  la  nol 
French  life  essentially  the  lust  of  the  fleah,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life  in  every  phase 
of  its  existence  ?  The  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence of  polluting  selfishness  pervades  the 
whole  atmosphere  and  obtrudes  itself  at  every 
turn.  It  is  "the  representation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  interest  and  the  theory  of  sentiment," 
so  vigorously  denounced  by  their  own  philos- 
ophers. It  is  materialism  in  its  most  seductive 
form,  but  only  vailing  hoUowness  and  base- 
ness. 

In  no  country  is  unbridled  luxnry  and  li- 
centiousness so  shameless,  nowhere  the  sacred 
ties  of  personal  and  family  honor  so  openly 
derided.  If  not  reveling  in  scenes  of  luxuri- 
ous sensuality,  the  ordinary  pages  of  French 
literature  speak  of  disregard  of  conjugal  and 
other  relations,  successful  intrigue,  and  deliber- 
ate chicanery,  holding  up  to  imaginary  exam- 
ple models  of  men  who  have  outraged  eveiy 
principle  of  personal  honor.  This  may  seem 
a  somewhat  harsh  and  overdrawn  picture,  bat 
any  one  who  has  tried  to  find  books  of  light 
literature  fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  pure- 
minded  young  women  will  realize  its  truth. 
Tet  French  ladies  are  not  ashamed  to  read  it, 
and  only  notice  a  reprehension  of  it  by  the  nm- 
tional  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  It  Is  true  that 
many  noble-minded  men  in  the  Church  have 
striven  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  they  have  never 
accomplished  anything  beyond  making  them- 
selves &shionable.  Their  works  died  with 
them.  The  cause  of  failure  is  the  spirit  of 
indifference,  an  incapacity  of  realizing  the  duty 
of  a  conscience  void  of  offense.  Infidelity,  as 
such,  takes  no  hold  on  the  heart  or  the  intellect 
of  France.  Renan,  the  most  able  exponent  of 
views  which  profoundly  exercise  vast  masses 
of  thinkers  in  Germany,  makes  no  way  with 
Frenchmen.  He  is  talking  about  matters  with 
which  they  have  no  great  concern.  How  this 
apathy  will  be  roused,  and  when,  is  a  momen- 
tous question.  The  dose  of  the  Emperor's  lift 
will  open  a  great  struggle.  If  he  shaD  have 
left  in  power  men  thoroughly  possenmg  the 
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people^s  oonfidenoe,  and  his  mle  has  kept  pace 
with  the- progress  of  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation, 
as  they  themselves  interpret  them,  the  hands 
into  which  he  commits  his  son  and  imperial 
successor  may  be  strong  enough  to  curb  the 
disturbing  elements.  Bat  this  is  always  under 
the  proviso  that  no  period  of  national  suffering 
or  disgrace  should  intervene  to  break  the  pres- 
ent sense  of  security  in  the  national  material 
prosperity.  Ko  Bourbon  prince's  promises  will 
pass  as  current  coui  however  lavishly  given 
or  craftily  designed.  The  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  are  unquestionably  decid- 
ed against  any  renewal  of  the  experiment  of  a 
Provisional  Gk)vemment  The  views  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  of  the  opposition  statesmen 
are  rather  for  a  fair  and  gradual  extension  of 
political  liberty,  than  any  violent  subversion  of 
the  powers  that  be  and  a  consequent  return  to 
anarchy.  The  £mpure  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  the 
education  of  it  to  demand  and  enjoy  a  freer 
exercise  of  self-government  seems  to  be  the 
view  of  the  reformers.  Jules  Favre  says,  "  In- 
dependence, disinterestedness,  political  courage, 
are  the  elementaiy  rules.  We  only  require  to 
remember  them  to  do  our  duty."  Cousin  says, 
"  There  is  no  error  more  profound  or  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  regard  the  principle  of  author- 


ity apart,  independent,  and  deriving  its  force 
and  legitimacy  fVom  itself.  Far  from  strength- 
ening it,  it  takes  from  it  its  most  solid  founda- 
tion; legitimate  and  moral  authority  is  only 
justice,  and  justice  is  only  respect  for  liberty." 
These  truths  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  too  wise 
to  ignore,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  has 
invariably  shown  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  France  must  lead  him  in  self-defense,  if  not 
in  true  honesty  of  purpose,  to  concede  such 
measures  of  liberty  as  may  be  safe  and  profit- 
able without  opening  too  wide  the  sluices  of 
revolutionary  agitation.  Many  indications  of 
such  a  policy  have  been  given  by  him  lately, 
and  from  so  cautious  a  promiser  they  are  the 
more  reliable.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment 
of  the  late  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  renewed  confidence  in  his  govern- 
ment, gives  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  With  an  army  so  prepared  at  all 
points,  and  an  easy  exchequer.  Napoleon  might 
have  been  tempted  to  checkmate  a  popular 
vote  against  him  by  a  still  more  populai'  war 
against  Prussia.  That  fear  is  now  allayed. 
Peace  will  enable  him  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  France,  and  to 
mature  plans  for  the  political  enfranchisement 
and  reforms  needed,  and,  under  Providence,  a 
prosperous  and  happy  reign  may  continue. 
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IN  discussing  matters  of  national  import- 
ance men  should  be  logical.  By  straining 
the  rules  of  logic  we  can  make  a  falsity  appear 
to  be  the  truth ;  but  after  all,  the  result  of  logi- 
cal reasoning  is  the  truth  in  its  purest  simplic- 
ity. We  may  attempt  to  prove  tliat  black  is 
whke,  but  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  our 
reasoning  we  shall  show  ourselves  at  fault  If 
a  man  owes  a  hundred  dollars,  and  has  but 
ninety  to  pay  it  with,  he  will  preserve  his  rep- 
utation by  stating  that  fact  to  his  creditors. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  matters,  both  national  and 
personal.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
misrepresentation  in  any  sphere  of  life.  The 
question  of  Western  emigration  is  one  of  finan- 
cial importance  both  to  the  nation  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  induced  to  engage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  occidental  provinces  by  rep- 
resentations both  of  Government  and  persons 
at  the  East,  who  are  interested  hi  Western 
schemes.  So  far  as  the  natural  attractions  of 
the  West  are  concerned  too  much  can  not  be 


said  by  the  most  ardent  admirer.  Between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
is  as  fine  scenery  as  the  most  skillful  artist  ever 
sketched  or  painted  or  poetic  imagination  ever 
pictured  in  its  most  enthusiastic  flights.  The 
gracefully  rolling  prairies  decked  with  an  in- 
terminable variety  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers 
growing  upon  a  bed  of  the  richest  green,  pre- 
sent a  picture  rarely  equaled  upon  the  canvas 
of  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  nature ;  while  as 
one  approaches  the  lofry  range  of  mountains 
the  observer  is  awe-stricken,  as  well  as  fllled 
with  admiration  at  this  remarkably  picturesque 
phase  of  nature.  Rising  from  the  verdant  and 
ever-blooming  plains  are  the  lower  mountains, 
backed  by  the  snov^  range  in  almost  everlast- 
ing white ;  the  whole  scene  presenting  an  as- 
pect that  can  but  charm  the  eye  and  awaken 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Thus  looks  the  scene  to  the  tourist  at  his 
ease ;  but  to  him  who  goes  out  with  fond  an- 
ticipations to  take  hia  part  in  the  conversion 
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of  all  these  charming  surroundmgs  to  the  use 
of  the  nation  and  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment, the  sentimental  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
more  personal  and  utilitarian  view.  Nature, 
in  all  her  attractiveness,  does  not  seduce  his 
'  mind  from  th€  great  end ;  and  if  he  pauses  in 
his  onward  march  to  yield  even  for  a  moment 
to  the  inspirations  of  his  surroundings,  the 
effect  is  only  to  inflame  his  hope  and  add  to 
the  fire  of  his  amhition. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Western  emigrants 
to-day.  First,  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  mov- 
ing from  a  Western  State  to  the  new  Territo- 
ries, where  they  expect  to  find  a  new  and 
pleasanter  field  for  the  gratification  of  their 
love  for  a  frontier  life.  They  have  almost  from 
infancy  been  accustomed  to  "  roughing  it,"  and 
would  sleep  as  well  in  the  open  air  on  a  pallet 
of  straw  with  a  couple  of  army  blankets  over 
them  as  most  of  us  would  upon  a  bed  of  down 
in  our  comfortable  homes.  They  are  by  nature 
the  legitimate  pioneers,  and  in  the  long  run  are 
the  ones  who  best  succeed  pecuniarily  during 
the  first  years  of  a  new  conmiunity.  They  ex- 
pect privations,  and  laugh  at  hardships  that 
would  make  one  unused  to  their  experiences 
falter,  if  not  turn  back. 

The  second  class  of  emigrants  (if  they  can  be 
termed  such)  are  the  agents  of  some  of  the 
rich  companies  who  are  pretending  to  develop 
some  of  our  mining  Territories,  or  enrich  them- 
selves by  land  speculations,  but  who  by  their 
misconduct  are  injuring  the  West  and  bringing 
harm  to  more  people  than  they  benefit  The 
less  of  such  emigrants  the  better.  They  are  of 
the  class  who  believe  in  the  saying  *'  that  mis- 
ery likes  company,"  and  to  get  others  into  the 
same  predicament  they  have  fallen  into,  induce 
facile  correspondents  to  indite  flaming  notices, 
and  exhaust  their  ingenuity  to  present  fictitious 
attractions  to  draw  new  victims  into  the  snare. 
There  are  by  far  too  many  of  such  in  the  West. 

The  third  class  of  emigrants  (and  those  who 
are  the  hardest  to  get  there,  even  temporarily) 
are  sober-minded,  practical  capitalists.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  them  that  the  West  offers 
better  inducements  for  investments  than  they 
can  find  at  the  East.  There  are  many  portions 
of  our  Western  country  that  have  just  reached 
that  point  in  the  course  of  development  where 
a  Judicioub  investment  of  capital  will  produce 
the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  territory  it- 
self, as  well  as  amply  remunerate  the  capitalist 
for  the  use  of  his  money.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  Colorado.  While  she  possesses'  the 
richest  mines  of  any  of  our  territorial  posses- 
sions, she  has  been  in  many  respects  the  most 


unlucky  of  our  mining  districts.  Mismanage- 
ment and  downright  robbery  have  prostrated 
her ;  and  the  cause  of  many  of  her  misfortunes 
lies  at  the  doors  of  some  of  our  avarieions  Shy- 
locks  at  the  East,  who  by  a  most  ridiculous  as 
well  as  wicked  system  of  operations  hare  im- 
poverished themselves  and  their  friends,  as 
well  as  brought  the  Territory  into  disrepute. 
Notwithstanding  all  such  drawbacks,  her  mines 
are  now  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  sensi- 
ble investments  both  safe  and  amply  remunera- 
tive. As  it  is,  there  is  no.doubt  that  her  mines 
will  make  a  better  exhibit  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Many  from  this  state  of  things  may  be 
led  to  infer  that  there  is  a  sure  and  easily  ac- 
quired fortune  to  be  had  by  emigration  to  the 
mining  districts  of  Colorado.  This  is  not  so, 
except  the  emigrant  has  sufficient  capital  to 
buy  and  work  a  lode  himself,  or  to  erect  reduc- 
tion works  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores  ftxnn 
the  mines  now  working  and  ready  fbr  devel- 
opment There  is  no  surer  and  safer  Invest- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  silver  ores  of  Georgetown,  and 
in  saving  the  treasure  in  the  ores  in  and  around 
Central  City  and  Boulder.  A  dozen  companies 
with  a  working  capital  of  $500,000  each  could 
erect  their  works  and  be  kept  busy  the  entire 
year  with  more  profit  than  from  afanoet  any 
otl^er  kind  of  investment  Such  is  the  emi- 
gration Colorado  needs  at  present  The  ad- 
vent of  such  institutions  will  fumbh  a  de- 
mand for  the  influx  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
and  consequently  will  provide  a  market  for 
the  ranchmen,  whose  farming  products  will  be 
in  demand  at  profitable  prices.  There  is  this 
season  an  unhealthy  emigration  in  this  direc- 
tion which  is  to  be  regretted.  What  is  most 
wanted  there  is  cash  capital  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mines.  The  proximity  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Colorado  renders  a 
trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  simply  a  pleasure 
excursion  to  a  locality  where  the  salubrity  of 
climate  and  beauty  of  scenery  will  more  amply 
repay  for  the  visit  than  a  sojourn  at  any  of  the 
more  fashionable  and  older  places  of  stmuner 
resort  Business  may  be  united  to  pleasure  in 
tliis  journey  of  five  days,  and  even  a  cursor 
view  of  Colorado  will  demonstrate  to  an; 
practical  mind  that  capital  can  be  well  em 
ployed  there. 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  at  present  oflf^ 
better  advantages  to  the  farmer  and  mechani 
than  any  other  6f  tlie  new  districts  in  thi 
locality,  for  they  have  in  a  measure  paaset 
through  the  embarrassments  some  of  the  othei 
Territories  are  just  entering — ^wbich  are  ctnaef 
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\vj  misrepreBentation  consequent  npon  the 
gpecolative  fever  which  the  presence  of  min- 
eral wealth  always  induces.  Such  travelers  as 
Hr.  Bichardson,  whose  appreciative  nature 
and  happy  situation  prompt  admiration  for  the 
beauties  that  surround  him,  may  remark  that 
**-  some  brushes  will  paint  the  sky  in  rose  color, 
sad  others  in  black;  some  eyes  see  the  shield 
in  silver  and  others  in  brass  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,"  etc. 

There  is  na  phase  of  nature  that  to  the  ap- 
preciative soul  does  not  tell  a  pleasing  story 
and  excite  the  happiest  emotions,  if  the  heart 
is  in  a  responsive  state;  and  nowhere  in  our 
vast  domain,  I  may  perhaps  say  on  the  iace 
of  the  earth,  does  nature  in  her  exterior  appear 
so  grand,  so  romantic,  and  so  charming  as  in 
the  districts  before  alluded  ta  Bowies  may 
with  his  graceful  pea  attempt  to  describe; 
Richardson  may  go  into  ecstasies  and  indulge 
in  all  candor  in  fond  remembrances ;  induced 


by  the  diarming  scenes  around  him ;  Bierstadt 
may  exhaust  his  almost  inexhaustible  ingenuity 
to  copy  the  originals  of  nature  upon  canvas, 
but  they  wiU  all  fail  to  hold  the  picture  up  to 
nature  as  seen  from  their  point  of  vision ;  but 
to  too  many  who  go  out  from  comfortable 
homes  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  ill-digested 
plans  and  ignorance  as  to  their  future  material 
surroundings  in  the  far  West,  these  songs  of  ad- 
miration very  often  prove  to  be  only  enchant- 
ing strains  that  allure  for  awhile,  intoxicating 
for  a  time,  leaving  the  victim  at  last  in  the 
slough  of  disappointment  and  despondency. 

The  great  West  is  not  to  be  disparaged. 
Her  fdture  is  brilliant  and  successful  8he 
may  yet  be  the  controlling  section  of  our 
country;  but  to  bring  this  about,  and  tlirow 
her  vast  resources  into  the  treasury  of  the 
nation,  requires  practical  effort,  hard  labor,  and 
honest  co-operation  from  the  East,  particularly 
in  the  investment  of  capital 
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I  SEEM  to  be  in  a  quaint,  old  Teutonic  town, 
in  a  quaint,  old  Teutonic  library,  fM-dr 
fM  with  a  quaint,  old  Teutonic  professor,  with 
a  skull-cap  on.  You  can  always  tell  a  Teu- 
tonic professor  by  his  skull-cap,  that  is,  by  its 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  oil,  and 
afterward  scientifically  subjected  to  the  depo- 
sition of  several  layers  of  dirt.  Distrust  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  a  Teutonic 
professor  with  a  wholesome  skull-cap  1  Ten  to 
one  you^ll  find  vestiges  of  alien  blood  some- 
where in  the  pedigree  of  the  creature.  They 
have  a  philosophy  of  the  skull-cap — those 
leathery-looking  professors  Teutonic — and,  for 
scientific  reasons,  insist  that  it  shall  be  coated 
exactly  so  thick  with  oily  nastiness ;  the  scien- 
tific reasons  being  that  oil  and  nastiness  in  pro- 
per quantities  mixed,  are  non-conductors  of 
ideas,  and  that  consequently,  when  a  professor 
once  gets  an  idea  in  his  head,  it  never  gets  out 
again  as  long  as  he  is  careful  not  to  take  off  his 
skull-cap.  The  reasons  are  economical  rea- 
sons. Professors  need  to  be  economical  of 
ideas  somethnes;  and  German  professors  al- 
ways are  so. 

I  seem  to  be  seated  in  a  quaint,  old  Teutonic 
library,  in'a  Teutonic  town,  t»«-d-tM  with  a  lanic, 
leathery  Teutonic  professor  who  looks  Uke  a 
huge  dried  fig,  or  a  huge  elongated  bit  of  dried 
bee£    Really,  I  am  in  New  York,  at  least  m 


body;  and  the  professor,  so  far  as  physical 
presence  is  concerned,  is  a  myth.  I  have  been 
reading  Professor  P.  G.  Bergmann's  "  CeiMo- 
git  Qenerale^''  for  several  da3r8,  having  become 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  his  theory  of  abo- 
riginal anthropistses.  Yesterday  I  came  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  capital  idea  to 
interview  the  old  gentleman ;  but  how  to  cir- 
cumvent the  limitations — that  was  the  question. 

I  had  sundry  nervous  twinges  the  very  mo- 
ment the  idea  entered  my  head,  but  minded 
nothing  about  them ;  being  personally  a  mere 
ganglion,  a  network  of  nerves  terminating  in 
a  head-center,  without  any  phytique  to  speak 
of,  and  being,  consequently,  subject  to  nervous 
twinges  without  any  occasion  for  them. 

Yesterday,  about  four  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  I  was  sitting  quietly  at  my  desk,  pen 
in  hand,  there  came  a  shock  so  sudden  and 
powerful  as  to  resemble  a  spasm  of  epilepsy ; 
and  when  I  came,  or  seemed  to  come,  to  my- 
self I  was  sitting  m-d-vis  with  a  little  leathery 
old  man — a  sort  of  worn-out  shoe  of  humanity 
with  a  skull-cap  on  its  head. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you,"  muttered  the  little  mum- 
my, with  a  smile  that  made  that  leatliery  cu- 
ticle of  his  rattle — "  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  very." 

Muttered,  did  I  say?  The  old  gentleman 
made  not  a  sound  during  the  whole  conversa 
tion,  either  in  Teutonic  or  English— wagged 
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not  that  leathery  tongue  of  his  even  once. 
There  was  a  sort  of  internal  understanding 
between  him  and  me :  that  was  all.  I  under- 
stood by  a  sort  of  telegraphy  mental  what  he 
intended  to  say^  but  did  not ;  and  he  seemed  to 
undei-stand  by  ihe  same  process  what  I  would 
have  answered,  that  is,  the  answer  that  was  in 
me,  but  was  unarticulated. 

The  leatheiy  lips  smiled ;  Dr.  Skullcap  look- 
ing like  one  of  his  own  anthropistses. 

"Dr.  Bergmann,  of  course,"  I  thought  to 
myself,  having  no  intention,  however,  to  inform 
him  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

"Dr.  Bergmann,  certainly,"  answered  the 
Doctor  mentally,  yet  just  as  intelligibly  to  me 
as  if  I  had  heard  with  my  veiy  ears  exactly 
what  his  answer  would  have  been  had  he  an- 
swered audibly  at  all.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  matter  at  all  akin  to  mesmerism — nothing 
at  all  mysterious  about  it.  I  was  not  even  en 
rapjport  with  the  Doctor  partially,  being  in  full 
possession  of  myself  and  quite  master  of  my 
own  volition.  There  was  something  so  natural 
in  conversing  without  saying  anything,  and 
so  easy  withal,  that  I  began  to  ponder  why 
people  had  not  taken  to  it  before. 

"  Brain-telegraphy,"  remarked  my  m«^m,  in- 
ternally of  course — "  the  strangest  discovery  of 
the  age." 

*'  Discovered,  no  doubt,  by  the  most  remark- 
able man  of  the  age,"  I  replied  with  a  semi- 
quotation  from  the  dead  Dickens. 

"The  world,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  "has 
trodden  for  years  on  the  verge  of  a  great  dis- 
covery, the  germ  of  which  was  planted  in  the 
cultivation  of  what  is  termed  perception.  When 
you  reflect  that  every  human  heart-beat  com- 
municates its  impulse  inflnitesimally  to  tlie 
whole  universe,  you  will  readily  understand 
that  it  only  needs  a  certain  nicety  of  percep- 
tion to  feel  the  pulsation  of  every  human  heart ; 
to  count  them ;  to  miss  the  beat  of  a  single  one 
the  instant  it  stops ;  to  take  note  of  the  beat  of 
another  the  very  instant  it  begins.  Man  per- 
ceives through  the  senses;  but  they  are  only 
the  conditioning  of  perception,  and  it  is  possible 
to  attain  a  sensitiveness  of  perception  that  en- 
ables you  to  feel,  to  know,  to  take  cognition  of 
a  thing,  without  intervention  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing,— which  is  perception,  pure,  simple,  and  un- 
conditioned. They  who  must  see  or  hear  in 
order  to  know  are  fossils  in  civilization.  For 
my  own  part,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  "  not  a  mo- 
tion of  the  universe  escapes  mo — not  a  motion 
either  of  matter  or  thought  I  could  manu- 
facture a  valid  cosmogony,  as  I  have  evolved  a 
valid  ontology.    Talk  about  philosophy  1 1  have 


no  need  of  it.    I  know,  and  need  not,  tbete^ 
fore,  cogitate." 

I  was  conscious  that  Dr.  Bergmann  had  zkH 
spoken  a  word — ^had  not  even  moved  bis  lips ; 
yet  I  had  comprehended  his  remarks  just  aa 
circumstantially  as  I  should  have  done  had  he 
really  been  talking  to  me.  "  I  am  curious  as 
to  the  ToUonaJIs  of  this  phenomenon  of  oonvers- 
ing  without  talking  "  I  thought  "  I  wonder 
if  Dr.  Skullcap  has  any  explanation  to  offer." 

"  You  are  curious,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
men, "as  to  philosophical  grounda.  I  never 
reason  about  a  matter.  Matters  of  lEact  are 
matters  of  fact  What  is,  is, — and  I  am  per- 
fectly  aware  of  it  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
as  to  what  might  be  (or  may  be),  which  ia  the 
province  of  all  philosophy.  A  man  who  could 
evolve  a  daily  transcript  of  the  motions  of  the 
universe  out  of  his  own  consciousness  can 
have  no  occasion  to  speculate." 

"  What  a  capital  reporter  you^d  make,"  I  pul 
in  mentally  by  way  of  answer — "  what  a  fi^ 
mous  newspaperman  I  Not  but  that  news- 
papermen have  been  known  to  evolve  facts 
out  of  their  consciousness  before  now.  That 
is  common  enough;  but,  unfortunately,  fads 
so  evolved  have  not  always  proved  reliable. 
By  the  way,  Dr.  Skullcap,  why  can't  you  issue 
a  daily  ?  That  is  youf  vocation — ^not  a  doubt 
of  it" 

"  There  is,"  began  my  vis-drvU — ^"  there  is  no 
reason  why  perception  should  not  be  so  devel- 
oped as  to  be  unconditioned.  It  is  all  folly  to 
have  to  see  and  heai*  in  order  to  understand, — 
all  nonsense,  the  whole  of  it  Science  has 
never  done  more  than  dodge  the  limitations 
which  it  could  not  overcome.  The  true  way 
to  absolute  knowledge  is  by  cultivating  that 
faculty  which  I  term  perception,  and  which 
feels  and  knows  without  intervention  of  the 
senses.  You  and  I  converse  easily,  fluently, 
without  uttering  an  audible  word ;  and  that  is 
what  I  cnll  overcoming  the  limitations — ^for  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  susceptible  of  an  educa- 
tion that  enables  it  to  take  cognition  of  all  in- 
tellectual motions.  A  thought  is  to  the  uni- 
verse of  consciousness  what  a  heart-beat  is  to 
that  of  matter.  In  a  word,  it  is  motion  whidi 
must  be  felt  through  a  certain  medium;  fnr 
consciousness  (human)  is  nothing  more  nor  kai 
than  force,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  law 
of  undulation  that  is  illustrated  in  the  action 
of  other  forces.  A  great  part  of  all  whidi  ia 
termed  intuition  is  simply  suggestion,  the  com- 
munication  of  a  thought- wave  from  one  cen- 
tral ganglion  to  another ;  and  there  are  thought- 
waves  Just  as  there  are  light- wares,  heat-wares. 
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and  Ihe  like,  and  eyeiy  thought-wave  that  em- 
anates from  every  ganglion  affects  every  other 
ganglion, — imperceptibly  in  most  instances,  in- 
distinctly always,  bat  affects  it,  nevertherless, 
even  to  the  modification  of  the  usual  current 
of  suggestion.  Let  one  great  mind  set  itself 
to  the  solution  of  a  scientific  problem,  and 
others  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  will  be  at 
once  concentrated  on  that  problem ;  and  that, 
too,  without  the  slightest  visible  collusion, — 
which  is  in  harmony  with  my  theory,  that 
every  thought-wave  imperceptibly  but  usually 
affects  every  central  nerve-battery.  A  percep- 
tion sufiScientfy  sensitive  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  apprehend  these  thought-waves  distinctly, 
to  translate  them  to  oneself,  to  tell  whence 
they  came,  and  in  what  brain  they  ori^nated ; 
and  this  constitutes  the  basis  of  brain-tele- 
graphy, to  make  which  valuable  as  a  means  of 
communication  through  inteiminable  distances 
it  is  only  necessary  voluntarily  to  give  it  par- 
ticular direction  to  a  particular  individual. 
This  sensitive  aeuteness  of  perception  is  the 
ground  of  all  that  is  seemingly  occult  in  so- 
called  spiritualism  and  clairvoyance ;  and  yet 
it  is  just  as  susceptible  of  logical  analysis  as  is 
the  working  of  any  other  faculty.  There  is 
no  more  mystery  about  it  than  there  is  about 
sight  and  hearing  ordinarily  exercised;  and 
the  day  comes  nearer  and  nearer  when  it  will 
constitute  a  means  of  communication  quite 
superseding  the  electric  telegraph  both  in  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity,  a.<t  well  as  in  secrecy  and 
inexpensiveness.  The  coming  man  will  not 
write  letters, — will  not  talk,  except  for  the 
pleasnre  of  it, — ^will  not  telegraph  by  cumbrous 
batteries.  His  means  of  communication  will 
be  the  thought-wave,  intelligently  directed  and 
controlled." 


"  But  how,  how,"  I  interrogated,  mentally, 
for  this  mental  conversation  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  I 
had  lost  all  inclination  to  talk, — ^*^  how  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  and  how  is  a  man  to  know  that 
his  thought-wave  has  not  miscarried  ?  " 

"  Ejiow  I "  thought  the  Doctor,  in  answer  to 
the  interrogation,  "  know  I  Why,  sir,  in  this 
system  of  brain-telegraphy  you  can  conscious- 
ly direct  every  thought-wave.  In  a  certain 
sense,  you  can  accompany  it;  thus  assuring 
yourself  of  the  infallibility  of  your  messenger; 
and  you  may  sit  and  converse  with  your 
friend  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  Just  as  nat- 
urally as  though  you  were  both  sitting  in  the 
same  room.  In  rare  instances  this  aeuteness 
of  perception  has  developed  itself  before  us  as 
a  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  The  old  High- 
landers used  to  call  it  second-sight ;  elsewhere 
it  has  been  termed  sorcery;  at  present  it  is 
popularly  known  under  the  nom  of  clairvoy- 
ance ;  and  there  is  no  more  of  anything  super- 
natural about  It  than  there  is  about  the  action 
of  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  next  century 
will  see  it  in  general  use,  and  accounted  to  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Then  the  next  century  will  have  no  news- 
papers," I  reflected  dubiously,  wondering  what 
would  become  of  the  Othcllos  of  newspaper- 
dom  when  their  occupation  should  be  gone. 

"  None,  certainly,"  rejoined  Dr.  Skullcap  re- 
flectively,— ^**for  every  man  will  be  his  own 
newspaper,  when  mental  telegraphy  shall  have 
become  general,  and  perception  shall  have 
become  immediate  and  unconditioned." 

"  Every  man  his  own  newspaper ! "  I  reiter- 
ated mentally,  and  seemed  to  recover  suddenly 
from  my  spasm  of  epilepsy,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  have  been. 
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I  AM  Huz,  and  my  twin-brother  is  Buz.  I 
am  certain  we  should  not  have  chosen 
these  names  for  ourselves,  if  our  tastes  had 
been  consulted.  They  are  Scripture  names, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
sacred,  and  they  are  decidedly  not  agreeable. 
I  am  not  up  in  Hebrew,  and  can  not  tell  what 
they  signify.  Our  full  names  are  Huz  Jones 
and  Buz  Jones.  To  the  latter  the  ornamental 
appendage  of  "  Esq. "  has  been  for  some  time 
attached,  since  my  brother  achieved  the  dignity 
of  '^  Justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum."    What 


the  "  quorum"  may  be  I  can  not  tell ;  I  doubt 
if  Buz  can. 

You  will,  perhaps,  ask  how  we  came  by  such 
odd,  alliterative  Christian  names  as  Huz  and 
Buz.  I  will  tell,  as  it  was  told  me,  and  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  the  storj'.  Our 
father,  John  Jones,  was  of  contemplative 
rather  than  active  habits,  though  neither  lit- 
erary nor  studious,  and  as  able-bodied  as  any 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  According  to  my 
recollection  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours 
upon  the  bench  outside  the  village  grocery  in 
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summer,  and  upon  the  settle  inside  the  same 
public  institution  in  winter,  wrapt  in  quiet 
thought,  broken  at  intervals  by  brief  scraps  of 
conversation  with  chance  comers, — for  my  fa- 
ther was  a  man  of  few  words,  as  well  as  deeds. 
He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  passive  and 
amiable  of  men,  and  I  am  sure  our  mother 
appreciated  his  virtues,  though  she  did  some- 
times drop  a  sad  word  or  a  tear  at  the  general 
unthrift  which  distinguished  our  homestead. 

When  Aunt  Tabitha,  who  charitably  gave 
her  services  to  mother  as  nurse,  entered  the 
kitchen,  one  morning,  and  informed  father  that 
Heaven  had  sent  him  a  pair  of  twin-boys,  he 
was  more  excited  than  at  any  previous  or 
subsequent  crisis  of  life,  and  in  his  amazement 
and  confusion  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  thunder  ! '' 
This  was  his  only  remark,  and  he  took  his 
hat  and  walked  straight  to  the  groceiy. 

When  we  twins  were  about  a  week  old, 
mother  called  &ther  into  the  bedroom,  lifted 
the  sheet  a  little  from  our  faces,  and  said, 
"  What  names  shall  we  give  them  ?  " 

"  Some  that  are  short  and  easy,"  father  re- 
plied, in  the  spirit  of  his  established  philosophy 
of  life. 

**And  Scriptural,"  suggested  mother,  who 
supplied  what  piety  we  had  in  the  family,  as  is 
tlie  case  with  not  a  few  mothers.  Father  con- 
tinuing silent  and  meditative,  mother  asked, 
"  Can't  you  suggest  any  ?  " 

"  What  say  to  Lot  and  Ham  ?  "  said  father, 
after  a  long  pause. 

Mother  only  sighed  feebly. 

"  Pshaw ! "  burst  in  Aunt  Tabitha,  in  her 
indignant  way,  **  never  do  in  the  world ! 
There's  lots  of  Lots  about,  and  Ham  had  a 
curse  on  JUm^  and  was  black  too— so  our  min- 
ister thinks.  Don't  give  the  dear  little  boys 
bad  names,  whatever  you  do,  for  good  names 
are  about  the  only  inheritance  they'll  get,  I'm 
thinking." 

"Don't  now,  aunty,"  mother  gently  inter- 
posed, with  a  flush  of  pain  and  shame  briefly 
lighting  her  pale  face.  "  John,  dear,  open  the 
big  Bible,  and  see  what  names  you  can  find 
there." 

So  fether  took  down  the  fhmily  Bible,  and 
opened  it  upon  his  knees,  and,  beginning  at  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  ran  his  finger  slowly 
along  the  lines. 

"  I  s'pose  Cain  won't  do,"  said  he,  *'  nor 
Seth,"  evidently  determined  to  take  no  notice 
of  names  of  more  than  one  syllable ; "  what 
do  you  say  to  Gush  and  Phut  ?  " 

Aunt  Tabitha  looked  vexed  and  Just  ready 
to  burst  out  again,  but  mother  shook  her  finger 


at  her,  and  remarked  to  &ther,  "^  I  liunk  70a 
will  find  names  that  we  shall  like  better." 

"  Reu  and  Lud  are  good  enough  names,"  said 
father,  evidently  growing  weary  of  the  unusual 
study,  "  or  Hul  and  Mash." 

*'  Oh,  dear  me ! "  whispered  Aunt  Talntha,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation  and  despair. 

"  Bother  I "  exclaimed  fitther,  who  was  grow- 
ing impatient,  *^  we'U  take  the  very  next  short 
names  we  come  ^." 

And  he  turned  over  the  leaf,  and  read  tha 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Genesis.  "^  Yes,  and  here  they  are — ^Huz  and 
Buz-nand  Huz  and  Buz  they  shall  ba" 

Aunt  Tabitha  hurried  out  of  the  room,  ex- 
pressing her  feelings  by  closing  the  door  sharp- 
ly. Mother  put  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  excess  of  Ught,  and  said 
not  a  word.  Father  calmly  closed  the  sacred 
book,  and  returned  to  his  accustomed  seat  at 
the  grocery.  The  thing  was  settled  beyond 
appeal,  and  we  poor  unconscious  and  guUtless 
infants  were  from  that  hour  Huz  and  Buz, 
hopelessly  and  forever. 

How  much  we  sufiered  while  boys  from 
these  odd  names  I  should  vainly  endeavor  to 
tell.  They  furnished  to  the  rough  jokers  a  per- 
petual text  for  vexation,  and  I  oft^i  felt  that  I 
could  better  bear  so  many  hard  blows  than  the 
quips  and  jibes  continually  fiung  at  me  through 
my  most  unchristian  Christian  name.  Nebu- 
chadonnezer  or  Beltshazzar  could  have  been 
no  worse  in  my  estimation.  Buz  was  less  tor- 
mented than  I,  for  he  was  not  as  sensitive,  bat 
took  all  things  lightly  and  carelessly.  And 
Buz  has  got  on  smoothly  in  the  world.  I 
doubt  whether  the  people  where  he  lives,  and 
whom  he  serves  as  justice  of  the  i>eace,  know 
what  is  hidden  beneath  the  initial  R  of  his 
name.  "B.  Jones,  Esq.,"  sufllces  them,  and 
they  ask  no  questions.  But  I,  Huz,  am  of  a 
different  nature.  I  am  sensitive  to  ridicula  I 
dread  it,  I  anticipate  it,  and  am  harrowed  by 
it  It  was  always  so,  and  I  have  suffered  un- 
told agonies  f)*om  the  awkward  monosyllable 
which  adheres  to  me.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
bane  and  blight  of  my  life,  as  I  shall  telL 

When  a  well-grown  lad  of  sixteen,  I  deter- 
mined to  run  away  itom  home  and  name,  and 
went  to  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  and  en- 
gaged as  apprentice  to  a  blacksmttb.  Tho 
other  boys  in  the  shop  soon  disooveied  xdj 
unfortunate  name  and  how  easily  I  could  be 
annoyed  by  it.  As  boys  will,  thong^ttoa^, 
not  unkindly,  they  toc^  advantage  of  my 
weakness,  and  amused  themselves  by  tnnnent- 
ing  me.    I  think  they  had  no  idea  how  keei^J 
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I  suffered.  "Be  you  Huz  or  are  you  Buz?" 
was  the  refrain  of  an  absurd  song  they  all 
chanted  in  chorus,  half  the  time,  it  seemed  to 
me.  I  bore  it  as  I  could  till  I  was  nearly 
crazed,  and  then  I  went  home  and  told  my 
mother  I  was  tired  of  biacksmithing,  and 
thought  I  had  better  go  and  seek  my  fortune 
in  the  world.  She  saw  no  opportunity  for  me 
at  home,  and  consented.  Father  was  placidly 
indiSerent,  though  he  did  arouse  himself  when 
I  left,  and  said,  **  Come  home  and  see  us,  Huz, 
when  yon  feel  like  it." 

A  full  account  of  my  adventures  would  be  te- 
dious. Failing  in  many  efforts,  and  tlie  mock- 
ery and  contempt  of  my  name  clinging  to  me 
everywhere,  I  at  length  shipped  before  the 
mast  for  India.  I  left  the  sijip  at  Ceylon,  and 
engaged  as  clerk  in  an  English  mercantile 
house,  gained  the  confidence  of  my  employers, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
At  thirly  I  was  rich.  No  one  in  Ceylon  had 
ever  asked  the  meaning  of  my  initial  H.,  and 
I  was  at  peace. 

At  length  it  became  my  duty  to  go  to  Eng- 
land on  business.  There  I  was  welcomed  into 
good  society ;  and  there,  alas !  I  met  the  charm- 
ing Aramintha.  She  was  all  grace  in  form  and 
movement,  all  poetry  in  intellect  and  speech. 
She  did  not  walk ;  she  floated  through  ether. 
She  did  not  talk;  she  opened  her  lips,  and 
Bwcet  little  poems  dropped  out  Her  taste  in 
flowers  and  fabrics  was  most  exquisite,  and  her 
dress  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  herself,  and  not 
something  put  on ;  her  garments  did  not  adorn 
her,  but  she  illuminated  them.  She  either  pos- 
sessed consummate  art  in  the  display  of  her 
charms,  or  she  was  in  such  sweet  harmony 
with  nature  that  she  unconsciously  conformed 
to  the  laws  of  beauty,  in  form,  color,  drapery, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  the  attractiveness  of 
a  well-dressed  woman.  I  thought  then  it  was 
all  nature.  I  mistrust  now  it  was  carefully 
studied  art  No  matter ;  as  I  saw  her,  clothes 
and  all,  she  seemed  to  me  too  ethereal  for  earth, 
and  I  thought  it  presumption  in  me  to  love 
her.  But  I  could  not  help  it ;  a  few  interviews 
enchained  me,  and  I  felt  that  my  life  would 
thenceforth  be  desolate  unless  Aramintha  would 
share  and  glorify  it  She  was  evidently  aware 
of  my  admiration,  btit  took  it  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  was  so  passive  and  self- 
possessed,  that  it  became  altogether  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  declare  myself.  A  little  maid- 
enly discomposure  would  have  smoothed  my 
path.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  deal  that 
she  did  not  utterly  despise  and  repel  me,  that 
she  accepted  my  devotion  with  something  like 


complacency,  and  I  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  lay  my  heart  and  fortune 
at  her  feet 

The  favorable  moment  soon  came.  I  met 
her  "  by  moonlight,  alone,"  in  her  father*s  gar- 
den. I  quoted  to  her  all  the  poetry  I  remem- 
bered ;  talked  sweetly  of  flowers  and  fragrance ; 
described  to  her  the  delights  of  life  in  the 
Orient,  and  finally  gathered  courage  to  speak 
the  admii'ation  and  love  that  burned  in  my 
heart 

Just  then  the  father  of  Aramintha  emerged 
from  the  house  and  approached  us.  Aramin- 
tha gave  me  a  glance  of  tenderness,  suffered 
me  to  raise  her  queenly  hand  to  my  lips,  and 
said,  hastily, "  I  can  not  answer  you  till  you 
have  gained  my  father's  consent" 

This  was  enough.  I  saw  that  I  had  won 
her,  and  I  knew  that  her  father  would  take  a 
purely  business  estimate  of  the  matter,  and  felt 
sure  he  would  consider  me  an  eligible  partner 
for  his  daughter.  I  determined  to  present  the 
case  at  once,  and  hastened  toward  him,  Ara- 
mintha lingering  behind  a  little,  but  near 
enough  to  hear  the  conversation.  The  old  gen- 
tleman heard  me  through,  looked  glum  a  mo- 
ment, was  evidently  weighing  me  in  his  men* 
tal  balance  against  some  one  else  whom  he  had 
selected  for  a  son-in-law,  and  then  asked,  ab- 
ruptly, "  And  what  may  be  the  extent  of  youi 
resources,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 

I  told  him  frankly  the  amount  of  my  prop- 
erty and  my  expectations  for  the  future.  I 
could  see  that  there  were  other  figures  in  his 
scales  outweighing  mine.  His  next  question 
was,  "  And  your  name,  Mr.  Jones,  is  ?  " 

I  was  appalled.  The  old  feeling  of  shame 
and  mortification  came  back  upon  me  with  all 
its  former  power;  but  there  was  no  escape, 
and  I  said,  with  all  the  calmness  I  could  com- 
mand, "  Huz,  sir,  at  your  service." 

**  I  beg  pardon ;  please  repeat ;  I  think  I  did 
not  understand." 
•    "Huz,sh-." 

**Huz?  Huz?  A  very  queer  name;"  and 
he  cast  a  significant  glance  at  Aramintha,  who 
was  slowly  falling  back  from  us,  with  a  look 
of  dismay  and  vexation  shading  her  beautifiil 
face.  There  was  an  awkward  pause.  I  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  read  my  fate  before 
it  was  spoken.  Aramintha  was  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

^*  No  matter,  father ;  I  am  sure  you  are  right 
Good-night,  Mr.  Huz — Mr.  Jones,  I  should 
say." 

Then  she  glided  toward  the  house,  and  I 
could  hear  her  whispering  impetuously  to  her* 
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self,  "  Mrs.  Huz  Jones !  Monstrous !  Impos- 
sible I  And  only  twelve  thousand  a  year !  Not 
the  wealth  of  Ind  could  tempt  me  I " 

My  illusion  was  not  dispelled  by  her  words. 
I  only  felt  that  the  sweet,  refined,  poetical  Ar- 
amintha  had  received  a  fearful  shock  from  my 
barbarous,  cruel,  Christian  name.  She  was 
lost  to  me  from  that  moment.  8he  would  not 
even  see  me  again.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  my  name  might  be  changed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  any  one  she  might  choose,  but  it 
was  of  no  use ;  "  Huz  *'  had  closed  the  avenues 
to  her  sensitive  soul,  and  I  was  forever  cast  out. 

I  was  blighted.  I  felt  that  life  had  nothing 
more  to  offer  me.  I  did  not  return  to  Ceylon, 
but  transferred  my  business  to  my  partners, 


and  trusted  them  to  make  a  Just  settlement 
with  me.  I  returned  to  my  native  village. 
My  father  had  died,  and  my  mother  had  been 
supported  by  my  annual  remittances  in  more 
comfort  than  while  he  lived.  I  live  now  with 
my  aged  mother,  wholly  excluded  from  busi- 
ness and  society.  I  see  only  my  mother  and 
the  cat,  and  by  my  special  request  my  mother 
addresses  me  only  as  "  My  son.*'  I  never  read 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  father  found  my 
fatal  name.  My  only  ambition  is  to  escape 
human  notice,  and  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace. 
With  fair  attractions  of  person,  a  kindly  heart, 
and  an  ample  fortune,  I  am  a  recluse  and  a 
misanthrope.  I  am  hiding  from  the  bane  and 
blight  of  my  Scripture  name. 


-♦^4- 


THE   WOMEN   OF   THE   SOUTH. 

BY  LAX7KA  C.  HOLLOWAT. 


THAT  the  female  sex  in  America  is  in  a 
transitory  state,  a  state  in  which  the  old 
and  the  new  are  parting  company,  none  will 
deny.  The  old,  witli  its  ideal  women,  god- 
desses of  mythology  and  its  real  women  slaves, 
and  the  new,  with  its  ideal  and  real  rapidly 
blending  and  becoming  what  the  world  is 
already  better  for  knowing,  earnest^  thought- 
ful, self-reliant  women,  are  separating  forever; 
and  we  recognize  in  the  bustle  and  agitation, 
in  the  extravagant  expressions  and  -premature 
actions,  a  state  of  things  harmless  within  itself 
since  necessary  to  this  condition  of  separation, 
but  which  is  AiU  of  promise  for  that  fhture, 
opening  now  before  the  wistful  eyes  of  pioneer 
women. 

That  the  women  of  the  Northern  section  of 
the  United  States  are  already  reaping  the  ben- 
fits  of  this  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  a 
truth  all  are  ready  to  assert,  and  is  productive 
of  countless  blessings  to  their  less  fortunate 
•isters. 

Southern  women  are  behind  in  this  progress- 
ive stride;  but  since  their  condition  is  due 
alone  to  their  former  system  of  slavery,  and  as 
its  baleftil  influences  have  been  removed,  we 
are  looking  hopet\illy  for  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  difference  between 
Northern  and  Southern  women.  There  is  no 
real  or  inherent  difference  in  the  chai-acters  of 
the  pure  feminine  Americans  of  the  two  sections. 

Their  national  peculiarities  are  the  same, 
their  circumstances  have  been  widely  diverg- 


ent The  one  has  been  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere bracing  and  invigorating  to  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  being,  and  taught 
early  the  dignity  of  well-directed  labor;  the 
other,  under  the  enervating,  exhausting  in- 
fluences of  a  Southern  sun,  accustomed  al- 
ways to  be  served  by  the  hands  of  inferiors, 
and  educated  only  in  those  trivial  accomplish- 
ments that  are  said  to  adorn  the  drawing-room. 
Until  recently  there  has  been  no  necessity  for 
exei-tion,  and  the  noble  women  of  the  South 
have  allowed  the  golden  opportunities  of  the 
past  to  move  unheeded  by,  since  helplessness 
and  not  effort  was  considered  a  badge  of  supe- 
rior refinement;  and  they  are  left  to-day 
stranded  by  the  tide  of  human  progress,  pow- 
erless and  suffering,  many  homeless  and  desti- 
tute. In  a  land  where  poverty  has  always 
been  an  ensign  of  degradation,  its  wide-spread 
prevalence  now  disarms  the  strongest  hearts ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  woman  that  a 
hope  remains,  and  this  hope  in  her  is  the  Urihr 
right  of  motherhood.  So  deep  and  prevalent  is 
this  holy  emotion,  that  if  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  con- 
flict, the  latter  will  triumph.  To  the  results  of 
the  war,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance, 
is  due  this  intense  interest  felt  by  mothers  for 
their  young,  and  with  it  there  is  nurtured  a 
strong  conviction  that  through  their  sulwer- 
vient  state  is  the'  present  unhappy  condition 
of  many  of  their  children  to  be  attributed. 
The  prevalence  of  tliis  new  idea,  and  the  steps 
mothers  are  taking  to  reform  their  household 
governments,  Is  an  ailment  in  favor  of  the 
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imperceptible  inflaence  of  this  woman's  move- 
ment, and  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  its  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Women  have  always  been  held  in  bondage 
through  this  very  sentiment,  and  what  woman 
is  there  strong  enough  individually  to  resist 
her  persecutor,  when  at  best  her  victory  is 
ihiitless — when  to  vindicate  her  womanhood 
she  yields  her  children?  But  the  mi^estic 
marshaling  of  a  whole  nation  of  women  gives 
courage  to  the  individual,  and  the  mother  is 
aided  in  saving  her  young,  aye !  even  if  in  so 
doing  she  has  to  cut  adrift  the  blazing  ship 
upon  which  once  all  her  treasure  was  em- 
barked, and  escape  with  only  life  and  them. 

As  yet  the  craving  for  a  broader,  freer  ex- 
istence is  dim  and  conflised ;  but  intuition  is 
strong,  and  there  is  a  deep,  earnest  feeling,  and 
in  some  instances  a  more  defined  plan  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  women  there,  and  all  that  is 
now  required  to  foster  and  develop  this  expres- 
oon  is  encouragement  And  who,  mny  we 
ask,  are  more  fitted  to  encourage  and  animate 
the  women  of  the  South  than  those  of  their 
own  sex  in  the  North,  who  are  strong,  and 
who  will  not  cease  their  efforts  until  every 
relic  of  barbarism  is  wiped  from  the  law  of  the 
land? 

All  honor  is  due  to  the  women  who,  through 
years  and  years  of  civil  degradation,  have  yet 
upheld  the  structure  of  social  life,  and  struggled 
for  development  amid  the  polluting  scenes  of  a 
servile  institution. 


The  world  until  recently  has  not  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  this  class  of  women  in 
the  South,  nor  are  they  entirely  convinced 
now  that  in  the  section  once  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  slavery  there  exists  a  type  of 
women  whose  lives  from  the  cradle  have  fore- 
shadowed a  destiny  away  from  the  narrow 
confines  of  home ;  women  who  have  listened 
incredulously  to  the  hackneyed  falsity  that 
"home  and  protection"  for  women  came  from 
their  docility  and  subjection  to  men,  and  who 
have  heard  always  the  cant  of  ^proteeHan** 
rightful  misnomer  for  insult,  and  the  vengeance 
of  society  for  open  resistance  to  threats. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  we  are  to  look  for- 
leaders  in  the  great  movement  inaugurated  for 
the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  the  whole 
body  of  Southern  women.  They  are  those 
whose  unshrinking  courage  claims  and  defends 
the  right  for  which  no  strong  arm  has  been 
raised,  the  dues  that  are  not  reckoned  by  the 
outward  standard  of  value,  the  courage  which 
works  in  obscurity  as  cheerfully  as  in  the  blaee 
of  popular  admiration.  "With  our  present  fhlse 
ideas  it  will  take  many  years  for  women  to 
arrive  at  the  high  estate  ordained  for  her ;  but 
until  it  is  reached  by  all,  until  womanhood  is 
established  as  the  superior  title,  until  side  by 
side  she  stands  the  acknowledged  equal  of  man 
before  the  law  as  she  is  before  her  Maker,  will 
this  work  be  unceasingly  performed,  t«  which 
has  been  devoted  the  talents  and  time  of  those 
who  are  able  in  gifts  and  rich  in  opportunities. 


-♦♦^ 


A  DREAM  OF  BATTLE. 


BT  QEORGB  W.  BtTNGAY. 


**  Forward  1  marcli ! "  the  brave  captain  said ; 
Then  through  the  stonn  of  &re  and  lead, 
Where  the  warm  rain  wae  falling  red, 

As  the  fragrant  flowing  wine, 
Kored  the  trained  troops  of  giUlant  men, 
Over  the  liills  and  through  the  glen, 

Down  to  the  claealc  Rhine. 

Amid  the  smoke  so  hot  and  dun, 
With  man  to  man  and  gun  to  gun. 
Free  as  water  the  blood  did  run ; 

The  blood  was  thicker  than  wine. 
Cannons  thundered  through  the  summer  air,— 
Bullets  like  bees  buzzed  everywhere, 

On  the  green  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

On  prancing  war-steeds,  strong  and  fleet, 
Through  Are  and  smoke  and  leaden  sleet, 
Like  foaming  seas  the  squadrons  meet 

On  the  nation's  boundary  line. 
The  sky  seems  a  Plutonian  bell. 
Load  tolling  many  a  heroes  knelL, 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhine. 


The  brave  battalions  halt  and  wheel,— 
Before  them  gleams  a  hedge  of  steel, — 
Behind  them  red-mouthed  mortan  peal ; — 

The  boundary  is  a  dead  line. 
Rifles  ring  out  upon  the  air, 
And  saber  clangs  with  saber  there, 

Where  rolls  the  rhythmic  Rhine. 

The  purple  vineyards  trodden  down,— 
The  shattered  dwellings  in  the  town, — 
The  aching  head  which  weara  the  crown,— 

The  regiments  that  fell  in  Hue ; 
The  I'ed  sod  smoking  In  the  sun, 
Show  the  sad  work  that  war  has  done. 

Where  flows  the  river  Rhine: 

There  hero,  horse,  and  shattered  shell 
Show  where  the  thted  missile  fell. 
Shrieking  Into  the  crowded  dell. 

Oh,  many  mustered  out  of  line 
Have  a  long  furlough  from  the  sky ; 
They  live,— for  heroes  never  die. 

Who  light  fop  fireedom  on  the  Rhina. 
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WANTED— A  PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY  J.  AFPLBTOK  MORGAN. 


"  A  clergymAn,  ivriling  home  from  Saratoga,  says  of 
the  belle  at  the  hotel  hop :  '  She  wore  a  dress  valned  at 
my  yearly  salary*  her  iewels  would  have  booght  a  house 
of  worship  at  Podnnk  Crossiog,  while  her  headdress 
would  have  furnished  it  with  a  cabinet  organ.* "— [^m»- 
ing  Paper.  * 

IT  might  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  were 
the  above  a  faithful  estimate  of  tlie  lady's 
-wardrobe,  judging  from  the  salaries  usually 
commanded  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
look  with  calculating  and  gangrened  eye  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  world's  children,  she  was 
yery  shabbily  dressed  for  a  Spa  wirie. 
.  To  an  economical  mind — I  mean  to  a  mind 
that  has  any  conception  of  the  true  economy — 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste.  There  is 
nothing  lost ;  there  is  nothing  without  its  par 
value  and  its  par  advantages  in  all  this  wide 
world. 

The  grander  the  consumer,  the  happier  the 
producer.  Publicists  like  Dr.  Lieber  and  Mr. 
Greeley,  despite  their  little  spdts  about  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  will  agree  as  to  that 
The  producer,  once  poor,  thrives  by  the  wants 
of  his  fellow-men  and  becomes  rich.  His  daugh- 
ter is  a  huge  consumer,  and  by  her  very  Mvol- 
ity  and  extravagance  (as  our  clerical  sage  would 
say)  is  helping  a  dozen,  aye,  a  hundred  poor 
producers,  such  as  her  papa  was  once,  to  grow 
rich,  as  has  he. 

Had  the  mind  of  the  Podunk  pastor  but  travel- 
ed over  the  well-worn  ground ;  had  his  thoughts, 
instead  of  running  back  at  once  to  his  salary 
and  his  cabinet  organ,  mused  on  the  lapidary, 
the  stone-setter,  the  importer,  and  the  retailer 
who  had  drawn  a  profit  from  the  damsel's  dia- 
monds ;  the  cultivator,  the  weaver,  the  factor, 
the  storer,  broker,  jobber,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
cartman,  express-man,  and  porter,  who  had  de- 
rived a  percentage  from  her  silks ;  the  landlord 
who  had  been  satisfied;  the  bread  that  had 
been  eaten  by  all  of  these,  he  might  have  seen 
with  a  wider  and  clearer  vision  how  it  was 
that  parsons  were  paid  or  cabinet-organs  pur- 
chased at  all.  Thought  travels  faster  than 
lightning,  and  his  mind's  eye  might  have  dis- 
covered that  identical  silk  dress,  "  valued  at  my 
yearly  salary,"  paying  for  the  Gospel  according 
to  Podunk ;  putting  bread  into  his  children's 
mouths,  and  coajcing  melody  out  of  the  cabinet 
instrument  aforesaid. 

Have  we  a  Philanthropist  among  us  ?  Have 
we  among  us  a  whole-souled  man  or  woman 
who  can  see  God  in  the  world  of  art  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  nature  ? — who  can  see  in  the  uni- 
verse of  art,  of  fashion,  and  of  society,  a  finger 


of  the  same  sublime  omnipotence  that  grooTes 
the  rocks  and  stirs  the  ocean  to  its  fury  ? 

"  Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  Ilfis,** 

says  the  greatest  poet  Does  not  the  same  good- 
ness that  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field  clothe 
also  the  Avenue  belle  ?  the  man  as  well  as 
the  swallow  ?  Why  can  not  mankind  sing  the 
buoyant  benedicite  that  every  bird  is  twitter- 
ing :  "  O,  ALL  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bleaa  ye 
the  Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify  him  for- 
ever 1 " 

I  love  to  believe  that  everything  has  its  good 
purpose,  guided  thereto  by  a  kinder  and  more 
forgiving  Friend  than  any  human  heart  can 
be,  and  I  love  to  imagine  sometimes  that  I  can 
trace  his  gentle  purposes.  Now  I  believe  in 
cities,  I  believe  in  luxury,  in  wealth,  in  ele- 
gance; in  gilded  temples  and  gorgeous  pa- 
geants and  palatial  houses,  and  can  never  be 
lectured  or  scolded  into  understanding  that  only 
the  poor  are  the  children  of  the  great  Father ; 
that  a  man  must  be  ragged  and  an  outcast  to 
feel  his  tenderness  and  care 

If' we  only  refiect  that  the  same  QcA  who 
rules  the  peaceful  country,  rules,  too,  the 
noisy  town ;  that  the  same  hand  which  guides 
the  rustic  plow,  guides  just  as  surely  for  its  own 
inscrutable  ends  the  index  in  the  crazy  goLl- 
room,  whose  faintest  fluctuation  in  that  bedlam 
jargon  the  quiet  wiies  are  spreading  fh>m  China 
to  Peru ;  are  telling  to  Occident  and  Orient;  if 
we  only  remember  that  nothing  that  is  left  un- 
contemplated in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  or 
fate,  or  destiny  (for  men  call  it  by  different  names 
sometimes),  then,  neither  the  dazzling  opulence 
of  the  HiU,  or  the  squalidity  of  Cow  Bay,  thai 
our  great  town  brings  so  startllngly  near  to- 
gether, are  signs  of  wrong  and  folly,  but  rather 
of  design  and  of  hope.  And  if  we  had  the 
tiniest  modicum  of  faith  apiece — the  bigness  of 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient— we  could  see  all  this. 

This  is  not  uncharitable ;  this  doesn't  mean 
that  the  rich  shall  rcihdn  his  hand  fh>m  doing 
good  to  the  poor.  But  it  does  mean  that  while 
the  rich  man  is  slow  to  relieve  his  needy  neigh- 
bor, a  higher  economy  th^n  he  or  we  can  rec- 
ognize is  turning  his  very  prodigality  into 
charity,  taking  from  his  extravagance  to  feed 
the  destitute,  making  the  passions  and  the 
weaknesses,  no  less  than  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  wasted.   Not  a  poor 
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dollar  can  we  squander,  do  the  little  best  we 
may.  We  can  not  throw  it  into  the  wave;  we 
can  not  tear  it  into  inch-bits,  or  light  our  bache- 
lor cigar  with  it,  without  doing  good  to  some- 
body;  helping  to  pay  the  national  debt  with  it, 
may-be.  Even  the  miser  who  hoards  his  thous^ 
ands  is  public-spirited  in  spite  of  Iiimself..  **  He 
heapeth  up  riches,  and  can  not  tell  who  shall 
gather  them."  Some  day  his  gold  will  be  scat- 
tered into  the  thousand  channels  from  which  it 
was  withdrawn.  He  piled  it  up  when  currency 
was  a  drug,  and  it  was  unmissed ;  his  spend- 
thrift heirs  (for  a  generation  of  spendthrifts  in- 
variably follows  a  generation  of  misers ;  Proyi- 
dence  sees  to  that)  will  throw  it  back  upon  a 
cramped  and  fitful  market,  perhaps,  and  work 
a  good  work;  who  can  tell  ? 

We  short-sighted  humans  are  prone  to  volun- 
teer a  good  deal  of  domestic  casuistry,  to  ac- 
count for  God's  doings.  I  remember,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  rebellion,  a  blessed  old 
deacon  said  to  me:  ''We  never  can  suc- 
ceed as  long  as  we  fight  on  the  Lord's  day; 
that's  the  reason  why  we  were  beaten  at 
Bull  Bun;  it  was  a  judgment  on  us."  *' You 
dear  old  innocent,"  I  thought,  but  didn't 
say, "  didn't  the  rebels  fight  at  Bull  Bun  on 
Sunday  ?  if  my  memory  serves  me,  they  did 
more  fighting  than  our  boys,  and  no  such  awk- 
ward judgment  was  visited  on  them."  I  don't 
ibink  his  endeavor  to  put  reasons  into  the 
breast  of  the  Almighty  w*as  a  success,  but  I 
have  heard  hundreds  of  people  do  it  since. 
For  did  not  our  troubles  aU  work  wisdom  in 
the  end?'  Every  battle  lost  in  the  beginning 


was  a  future  battle  won,  and  won,  too,  when  it 
was  worth  a  dozen  defeats.  Every  disaster 
then  was  a  dress-rehearsal  for  a  general,  a  pla- 
toon or  a  division,  and  when  the  crisis  called  for 
the  lesson,  we  did  not  find  that  its  lesson  had 
been  forgotten.  ^ 

I  remember  in  that  delightfiil  book  ''The 
Innocents  Abroad,"  something  like  this : "  There 
they  are,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Quaker  City, 
"down. there  every  night  at  eight  bells,  pray- 
ing for  fair  winds,  when  they  know  just  as 
well  as  I  do  that  this  is  the  only  ship  going 
east  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  there's  a  thou- 
sand going  west  What's  a  fair  wind  for  us  is 
a  head-wind  for  them.  The  Almighty's  blow- 
ing a  fair  wind  for  a  thousand  vessels,  and  this 
tribe  wants  Him  to  turn  it  clear  around  for  one 
ship,  and  she  a  iteamMp  at  that  I  It  isn't  good 
sense;  it  isn't  good  Christianity ;  it  isn't  com- 
mon charity ;  avast  with  such  nonsense ! " 

The  Avondale  holocaust  was  a  horrible  re- 
hearsal for  Delaware  and  Lackawana,  but  no- 
body knows  how  many  thousands  of  poor  fel- 
lows will  reap  safety  and  confidence  from  the 
lesson,  just  as  every  shipwreck  on  the  boiling 
waters  has  been  a  life-preserver  to  the  sailor 
since,  and  just  as  that  cannon-ball  before  the 
Crimea,  which,  after  it  had  plowed  a  giiastly 
gap  through  the  allied  lines,  opened  a  hillside 
spring  to  slake  the  thirst  of  three  armies. 

Yerily,  for  all  our  parsons  preach,  and  for  all 
our  people  pray,  we  are  only  the  whitest  of 
whited  sepulchers.  I  wish  there  was  faith 
enough  in  the  world  to  give  us  just  a  mustard- 
seed  grain  apiece  all  round  I 
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IS  THEBE  BOOM  ENOUGH  IN  THE  WOBLD? 

BY  BUKTON  W.  POTTER. 


AMONG  the  greatest  social  and  political 
problems  which  are  now  agitating  the 
minds  of  men  is  the  all-important  and  ever- 
recurring  question,  Is  there  room  enough  in  the 
world  for  every  individual  to  develop  the  high- 
est capacities  of  his  nature  f  The  ancient  trar 
dition,  which  made  Alexander  weep  for  a  lar- 
ger world,  expressed  one  of  the  deepest  feelings 
of  human  nature.  Perhaps  many  of  us  can 
look  back  to  the  joyful,  happy  days  of  youth, 
and  say  with  Goethe, 

'*  I  had  nothlDg,  and  yet  enongli." 
Bat  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  realize  the  respon- 
fdbilities  of  life,  we  begin  to  feel  the  need  of 
more  room.    Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  the 
Emersonian  theory,  that  the  configuration  of 


the  earth  is  such  that  every  one  stands  upon  its 
highest  point,  yet  we  find  ourselves  trampled 
down  and  almost  sufibcated  by  cruel  monopoly 
and  unfeeling  competition.  A  soldier  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  mortal  foes  is  not  harder 
pressed  than  many  a  one  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Among  the  lower  animals,  the  stronger  species 
prey  upon  the  weaker, — but  men  prey  upon 
each  other. 

^*Han*B  iDhumuiity  to  man 
Makes  ooantless  thonaanda  monrn.^* 

Fourierism,  Shakerism,  and  all  other  isms 
combined,  have  failed  hitherto  to  make  room 
enough  for  all,  or  at  least  to  relieve  society  of 
those  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
eveiy  day  adds  new  proof  of  the  prophetic 
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truthfulness  of  the  divine  saying,  "The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you."  Benevolence  has 
exerted  its  power,  if  not  in  vain,  at  least  with- 
out complete  success.  The  exiles  from  home 
and  country  now  wandering  over  the  face  of 
earth,  indicate  that  no  nation  is  large  enough 
for  all  its  children.  The  great  Empire  State  of 
the  American  Union  is  sometimes  too  small  to 
hold  the  directors  of  two  railroads;  and  Mr. 
Dyer  in  portraying  the  "  Shady  Side  of  Metro- 
politan Life"  has  shown  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Western  World 
has  a  great  many  inhabitants  who  are  crowded 
too  much  for  health,  happiness,  or  mental 
growth.  The  learned  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  are  so  crowded  with  competitors,  that 
the  young  and  unsuccessful  members  are  re- 
duced to  the  sad  necessity  of  almost  rejoicing 
when  a  successful  practitioner  starts  for  the 
land  whence  no  traveler  returns.  The  church 
prays  that  young  men  may  become  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  but  statistics  show  that  the 
preachers  are  already  fiir  in  excess  of  the  pul- 
pits. The  complaints  of  small  pay,  in  many 
cases  just,  of  the  occupants  of  pulpits,  prove 
without  the  aid  of  statistics  that  competition 
holds  ita  tyrannical  sway  in  that  profession, 
even  wlicn  millions  of  human  beings  have  not 
heard  the  name  of  Christ 

In  this  scramble  for  subsistence  and  the 
prizes  of  life,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
unfortunate  go  to  the  wall.  At  this  moment, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  thousands  of  leprous,  dirty, 
and  sore-eyed  beings,  tlie  sight  of  whom  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  immortality  of 
their  souls,  are  walking  the  streets  of  the  cities 
of  Christendom.  They  who  lounge  on  soft 
sofas,  sit  in  easy-chairs,  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  may  never  think  of  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  article ;  but  who  can  number  the 
uncounted  hosts  straggling  with  poverty  and 
neglei  t  to  whom  this  question  is  of  momentous 
importance  ?  Where  can  not  be  found  restless 
and  ambitious  young  men,  working  their  way 
upward  through  envy,  selfishness,  and  mount- 
ains of  gold,  who  would  like  a  little  more  room  ? 

It  is  this  terrible  pressure  and  competition 
which  cause  people  to  look  back  longingly  to 
the  golden  ages  of  the  past  There  are  a  few 
real  and  many  pretended  reformers  who  think 
they  were  bom  in  advance  of  their  time,  but 
the  great  majority  of  men  think  if  they  had 
only  been  born  a  few  centuries  earlier,  they 
would  have  made  a  fortune  or  achieved  an 
inunortality  of  fame.  The  young  farmer  in 
the  East,  who  hasn't  inherited  a  fortune,  be- 


lieves if  he  had  come  upon  the  stage  of  life 
before  land  became  so  valuable,  he  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  of  owning  a  good  form. 
The  gold  adventurer  wishes  he  could  have 
been  among  those  who  first  reached  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  politician  persuades 
himself  that  the  reason  he  is  not  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  is  because  the  country  has  become 
so  populous  and  fertile  in  those  of  his  craft  that 
his  chances  are  few  in  comparison  with  what 
they  wou!d  have  been  had  he  lived  in  eariier 
times.  The  preacher  mourns  for  ''the  good 
old  days "  when  the  people  fUll  of  hope  and 
rich  in  faith  honored  the  occupant  and  ob^ed 
the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  The  young  law- 
yer thinks  if  he  had  lived  in  times  when  an 
office  could  have  been  rented  in  any  building 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  on  which  his  shingle 
could  have  hung  alone  in  legal  glory,  his  case 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  desperate  as  it 
is.  Thus,  people  imagine  that  their  chances 
are  not  commensurate  with  their  merits,  when 
perhaps  they  are  too  lazy  to  woric  out  their 
own  success.  No  doubt  the  young  men  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  they  stood  amid 
the  architectural  works  and  magnificent  col- 
umns which  told  of  past  glory,  or  looked  upon 
the  triumphal  monuments  of  bygone  heroes 
who  had  entered  the  temple  of  fame  before  it 
was  full,  mourned  to  think  they  were  bom  too 
late.  But  there  was  time  enough  after  them 
for  Jesus  to  establish  a  higher  and  purer  faith ; 
time  enough  for  Columbus  to  bring  to  light  the 
lost  Atlantis;  time  enough  for  Napoleon  to 
conquer  empires  more  powerfhl  than  Csesar  or 
Alexander  raled ;  time  enough  for  Shakspcare 
and  Milton  to  surpass  Homer  and  Virgil ;  time 
enough  for  Luther,  Humboldt,  Newton,  and 
Washington ;  and  there  is  now  time  and  room 
enough  for  any  young  man  with  good  native 
abiliUes,  who  has  the  will  and  perseverance,  to 
place  his  name  as  high  up  in  the  temple  of 
fame  as  any  who  have  gone  before  him.  When 
he  is  crowded  too  hard  by  the  competition  of 
others,  let  him  remember  the  wise  saying  of 
Webster, "  There  is  always  room  enough  higher 
up,"  and  that  "for  suffering  and  enduring, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  striving  and  doing."* 
But  it  will  be  said,  "  Everybody  can  not  bo 
above  everybody  else."  In  a  collective  sense 
this  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  like  that 
famous  doctrine  of  Malthus  and  Mill  which 
teaches  that  population  must  be  restrained  by 
inexorable  human  laws,  because  it  Is  clear  that 
the  soil  with  proper  cultivation  will  increase 
in  productiveness  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  no  art  or  care  of  man  can  improre  It 
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But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Hence  there  will  come  a  time  in  every 
nation  when  population  will  outgrow  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  Heretofore,  population 
has  been  restrained  by  war,  famine,  infanticide, 
earthquakes,  floods,  or  the  discovery  of  un- 
known lands  has  relieved  the  pressure  of  over- 
populaUon  in  older  countries ;  but  in  the  future, 
people  must  live  on  land  already  known,  or 
sink  beneath  the  sui^ging  ocean  of  humanity. 
This  seems  to  be  as  good  philosophy  as  the  other ; 
but  there  always  has  been  room  enough,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  for  all  who  have  been  willing  to 
work.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
kind  Providence  has  so  arranged  the  laws  of 
nature  that  no  one  need  be  crowded  to  death 
who  will  show  by  his  acts  that  he  believes  labor 
the  source  of  all  human  excellence,  and  that 
there  is  no  room  is  this  world  for  the  idle  and  the 
lazy  ?  We  rather  prefer  to  console  our  hearts 
and  calm  our  minds  with  a  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  capacity  of  the  earth  is  equal 
to  the  horse-cars,  in  which  there  is  always  room 
for  one  more. 

Likewise  we  admire  the  genial  philosophy 
of  Packabd's  Monthly,  which  recognizes  the 
uifluence  and  prestige  that  contributors  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  would  bring  to 
a  magazine,  yet  believes  that  young  men 
without  the  shadow  of  great  names  can  pos- 
sibly say  something  as  "  new,  interesting,  and 
instructive "  to  its  readers  as  some  of  the 
best  known  contributors  to  the  oldest  maga- 
zines. In  other  words,  it  believes  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  world  for  Emerson,  Parton,  Cur- 
tis, and  all  the  other  literary  giants  to  live,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  others  to  speak  out  the 
thoughts  which  are  within  them,  and,  if  pos- 
fflble,  to  make  local  habitations  and  names  for 
themselves. 

Perhaps  an  article  on  this  subject  ought  not 
to  be  closed  without  saying  a  word  on  the  com- 
petition of  the  sexes — ^a  question  which  is  now 


forcing  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  all 
thinking  men  and  women.  Is  tliere  only  room 
enough  in  the  world  for  half  the  race  to  engage 
in  any  honorable  calling?  or  is  there  room 
enough  for  eveiy  member  of  the  human  family 
to  rise  as  high  in  every  useful  occupation  as 
his  or  her  energy  and  perseverance  will  permit 
of?  It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy  that  every  man  will  do  the  best 
to  confine  himself  to  the  business  for  which 
his  capabilities  are  most  suited;  and  if  he 
works  at  his  appointed  calling  with  a  sincere 
and  earnest  purpose  to  achieve  the  noblest  re- 
sults which  can  come  from  faithful  attentioA 
to  his  work,  this,  being  conformable  to  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature,  wpuld  yield  him  a  good  de- 
gree of  security  and  contentment  without  the 
possibility  of  doubt  Those  who  oppose  the 
proposition  to  give  women  an  opportunity  to 
choose  what  calling  they  will  follow,  have 
never  given  any  good  reason  why  this  rule  of 
political  economy  is  not  as  applicable  to  wo- 
men as  to  men.  Everybody  must  live.  And 
the  only  question  is,  is  it  better  for  half  the 
race  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  support  the 
whole  in  comfort  and  happiness  ?  or  is  it  better 
to  let  every  individual  of  the  race  engage  in 
such  occupation  as  he  feels  the  Almighty  has 
fitted  him  for?  Those  men  who  would  arbi- 
trarily prevent  women,  who  are  obliged  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  or  who  choose  to  do 
so,  from  entering  any  calling  of  their  choice 
for  fear  their  competition  will  lower  wages, 
must  doubt  their  own  abilities  for  holding  their 
situations  on  any  other  ground  than  scarcity 
of  labor  in  their  department  of  industry.  Any 
man  who  fears  competition,  needs  it  to  draw 
out  the  noblest  attainments  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable. There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
every  one  to  develop  his  faculties  to  the  full- 
est extent  and  to  live  *'  true  to  the  noblest  ca- 
pacities of  his  being,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
highest  law  or  his  nature." 
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SHALL  THE  WOKEN  HAVE  A  CHANCE? 

It  is  veiy  evident  to  all  who  have  given  the 
matter  any  candid  thought,  that  Miss  Anthony 
will  never  give  rest  to  the  soles  of  her  feet  or 
the  souls  of  her  countrymen  until  she  has 
accomplished  her  task  of  enfranchising  women. 
Bhe  has,  by  her  o^ti  admission,  lived  fifty 
years,— thirty  of  which  she  has  devoted  with 
Bingleneas  of  purpose — as  well  as  shigleness  of 


life— to  the  thought  which  now  animates  her 
efibrts  and  gives  her  a  name  in  the  world 
which  many  enVy,  but  no  one  has  yet  succeed- 
ed to  divest  her  of.  She  is  good  for  thirty 
years  to  come,  and  unless  she  grows  old  fester 
than  during  the  last  thirty  years,  will  at  the 
end  of  that  time  be  only  a  blooming  young 
maiden.  She  should,  however,  in  all  feimess, 
be  allowed  a  few  days  of  respite  before  that 
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period  of  matured  girlhood ;  and  inaBmucli  as 
those  days  will  never  come  until  women  are 
raised  to  an  equality  with  negroes,  we  claim 
in  all  justice  to  a  noble  woman  and  a  good  cit- 
izen that  women  be  allowed  to  vote. 

We  think,  also,  on  broader  grounds,  that  it 
would  be  only  fair  and  equitable  that  women 
should  have  a  chance  at  things  generally.  For 
nearly  four  thousand  years  the  male  human 
has  tried  to  meet  the  conditions  of  that  fearful 
but  Just  sentence  which  placed  him  and  his 
posterity  outside  the  Garden  of  Eden.  To 
be  sure,  the  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
Adam,  the  representative  man,  because  he 
"  hearkened  unto  the  voice "  of  Eve,  the  rep- 
resentative woman ;  but  we  all  know  that  the 
counsel  of  Eve  was  very  different  from  the 
counsel  of  Susan,  which  is  enough  to  know  on 
that  point 

It  is  very  evident,  also,  that  in  those  primi- 
tive days  a  little  more  was  expected  of  man 
than  of  woman, — that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
male  individual  was  considered  the  represent- 
ative of  the  race  which  was  to  be.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  too,  that  that  distinction  was  in- 
tended to  be  perpetuated,  at .  least  for  a  time. 
It  was,  of  course,  prescribed  as  a  part  of  the 
curse ;  but  unless  we  ignore  the  plain  render- 
ing of  history,  we  can  not  deny  tliat  the  fact 
was  placed  beyond  any  doubt  in  tlie  minds  of 
our  flrst  parents.  Let  Miss  Anthony  focalize 
her  spectacles  upon  the  following  record : 

When  the  Lord,  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
came  into  the  garden  to  call  his  disobedient 
children  to  an  account,  he  overlooked  Eve,  the 
prime  transgressor— the  instigator— and  "  call- 
ed unto  Adam  and  said  unto  him,  Where  art 
thou  ?  **  and  thus  took  him  first  to  account,  as 
the  party  mainly  responsible,  although  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  burden  of  his  crime  was  in 
hearkening  to  the  woman,  who  first  conceived 
of  the  transgression,  and  then  insidiously  set 
her  husband  on  to  do  it  This  view  of  the 
case  was  evidently  taken  by  the  Judge  himself, 
as  clearly  shown  in  Adam's  sentence :  "  And 
unto  Adam  he  said,  Bwa'UM  thou  hast  hearkened 
urUo  the  wioe  of  thy  totfe,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying. 
Thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns,  also,  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  moeai  of  thy  face 
9haU  thou  eat  breads  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for 
dust  thou  art,  and '  unto  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn." 


Here  is  the  warrant — ^as  Miss  Anthonv  is 
aware — under  which  Adam  and  his  male  pos- 
terity have  assumed  the  burden  of  bread-win- 
ning for  all  creation,  and  of  strutting  about 
generally  as  the  representatives  of  the  race. 
But  the  privilege  of  sweating  for  bread  would 
be  a  small  thing  to  concede,  did  it  not  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  right  to  rule,  which  is 
plainly  given  in  Eve*s  sentence,  viz. :  "  Unto 
the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall 
be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  ehaU  ride  over  thee." 

We  have  emphasized  the  last  clause  of  thip 
sentence,  not  because  we  deem  it  more  bind- 
ing than  the  rest,  but  to  offer  it  as  a  palliation 
for  the  crime  which  Miss  Anthony  and  her  fol- 
lowers are  so  prone  to  charge  upon  the  tyrant 
man. 

We  understand  perfectly  that  the  male  de- 
scendants of  Adam  have  made  but  indifferent 
work  of  this  matter  of  ruling  over  women. 
On  the  whole,  they  have  succeeded  about  as 
well  as  Adam  did  in  ruling  over  Eve ;  but  they 
should  not  be  blamed  for  the  attempt  when  the 
authority  is  so  explicit  In  the  matter  also  of 
supplying  family  needs,  men  have  made  very 
bad  fists  of  it,  for  with  all  their  perspiration 
they  have  often  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
It  is  true  that  in  the  days  when  this  duty  was 
first  eigoined,  the  prevailing  styles  of  dress 
rendered  it  a  more  simple  matter  to  supply  the 
wardrobe ;  but  yet  if  men  will  turn  to  the  Bi- 
ble for  authority  to  constitute  themselves  mas- 
ters, they  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  at- 
tending conditions 

We  shall  leave  the  weightier  part  of  this  ar- 
gument, touching  the  rights  and  duties  of  such 
women  as  have  no  husbands  or  other  natural 
male  champions,  and  come  to  the  point  which 
we  had  first  in  mind,  viz.,  that  after  a  trial  of 
four  thousand  years,  with  the  Judgment  of  Qod 
upon  them,  and  the  authority  of  his  Word  to 
sustain  them,  men  have  failed  in  the  practical 
enforcement  of  their  lordly  assumptions,  and 
have  no  longer  any  claim  to  superiority,  ex- 
cept in  individual  cases  where  it  has  been  fiiiriy 
earned  and  creditably  borne.  We  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  under  the  same  circumatances  women 
would  have  d6ne  any  better;  but  there  can 
certainly  be  no  objection  to  giving  them  a 
chance  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

If  nothing  will  satisfy  the  heart  of  man  bnt 
the  recognition  of  his  superior  rights,  let  him 
earn  that  recognition  by  superior  acts,  and  no 
one  will  withhold  the  consideration — not  eren 
Miss  Anthony  herselfl 
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THE  PRINCIPM!  OP  CRITICISM. 

In  a  discourse  on  "The  Church  in  the 
House,"  recently  preached  in  this  city,  Bishop 
Ames  says :  "  There  is  this  difficulty  in  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  "Word  of  God:  those 
who  undertake  to  discriminate  must  claim  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior  inspiration  to  the 
authors  of  the  sacred  books ;  so  that  criticism 
always  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  critic 
an  ability  to  do  the  work  better  than  the  one 
who  did  it" 

If  this  is  true,  then  farewell  individual  judg- 
ment and  individual  responsibility;  welcome 
priestcraft,  cant,  and  ignorance.  The  Pope  of 
Bome  could  ask  for  no  better  sentiment  to  give 
binding  force  to  his  dogma  of  Infallibility ; 
and  all  efforts  directed  to  public  enlightenment 
and  individal  progress  are  worse  than  wasted 
— Uiey  are  wicked. 

It  has  generally  been  believed — and  possibly 
there  are  those  who  will  live  and  die  in  the  fal- 
lacy— that  the  best  test  of  the  innate  truth  and 
force  of  opinions  is  the  average  sense  of  en- 
lightened and  thoughtful  people ;  and  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  men  endowed  with 
superior  wisdom  have  gathered  encouragement 
and  strength  from  the  appreciation — which  is 
but  another  name  for  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge—of a  simple,  untaught  mind. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  criticism  presupposes  on 
the  part  of  the  critic  an  ability  to  do  the  work 
better  than  the  one  who  did  it" — a  sentence 
which  we  would  almost  dare  to  criticise,  but 
for  the  penalty  attached  to  such  rashness-^ 
then,  indeed,  are  we  blessed  with  orators  and 
painters,  and  musicians  and  actors,  beyond 
power  to  enumerate ;  for  there  can  be  no  ap- 
preciation without  judgment,  and  no  judgment 
without  criticism.  Even  Bishop  Ames  himself 
— although  in  his  very  profession  he  assumes 
to  know  more  and  to  be  better  able  to  dispense 
knowledge  than  those  who  listen  to  his  dis- 
courses and  profit  by  his  teachings — is  not 
above  the  criticism  of  some  of  his  most  igno- 
rant hearers.  In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  his  work 
— and  a  part  which  we  are  sure  he  does  not 
neglect — to  challenge  criticism,  and  to  profit 
by  it 

It  is  a  fact  which  Bishop  Ames  should  know 
better  tiian  almost  any  other  man,  that  it  is  the 
province  of  teachers  to  guide  their  pupils  to 
heights  unattainable  by  themselves.  And  how 
very  often  is  this  done  1  Where  are  the  vocal 
trainers  of  Nilsson,  Patti,  and  Parepa  ?  Who 
has  heard  of  their  achievements  in  the  art 
through  which  they  have  led  their  protegis  to 
ftme  ?    What  would  be  thought  of  the  wis- 


dom and  spirit  of  any  one  of  these  wonderfhl 
songsters  who  should  object  to  a  teacher's  di- 
rection and  criticism,  upon  the  ground  that  she 
already  excelled  him  in  execution  ?  Many  an 
artist  has  been  more  profited  by  the  honest 
criticism  of  an  untaught  child,  than  by  the 
more  learned  but  not  necessarily  more  just  de- 
ductions of  a  technical  umpire. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  opinions  which  it  seems  necessary  to  en- 
viron with  such  sacred  superstition.  It  too 
closely  resembles  the  cheap  tricks  of  the  jug- 
gler whose  great  concern  is  to  divert  the  eye 
IVom  the  real  to  the  pretended  performance. 
We  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  so  embargo 
the  Word  of  God.  If  man*s  reasoning  powers 
are  of  any  use  whatever,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  scope  in  tlie  matter  of  his  eter- 
nal welfare.  We  believe  the  Scriptures  were 
given  by  inspiration ;  and  we  also  believe  that 
they  are  for  the  edification  and  strengthening 
of  the  human  soul.  We  are  satisfied  in  this 
belief.  If  there  be  those,  however,  who  are 
not  so  satisfied,  we  claim  for  them  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  to  use  whatever  facul- 
ties God  has  given  them  to  "  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 


WHAT  ,19  CHEI8T-LIKK  f 

A  TERRIBLY  rlghtcous  individual  who  has 
access—through  some  inscrutable  reason — to 
the  columns  of  a  Christian  paper  published  in 
Ohillcothe,  and  who  signs  his  name  J.  M.  Long, 
takes  exceptions  to  Mr.  Browne's  saying  of 
Albert  D.  Richardson :  "  There  was  more  of 
the  Christ-like  element  in  him — I  say  it  reve- 
rently— than  in  any  man  whose  true  nafure 
has  been  laid  open  to  me." 

In  characterizing  this  assertion  of  Mr. 
Browne's,  the  righteously  indignant  Long  is 
permitted  thus  to  air  his  piety,  grammar,  and 
good  breeding:  "We  say,  emphatically,  that 
the  man  who  can  be  guilty  of  sitting  down 
and  deliberately  writing  such  reckless  and 
heaven-daring  stuff,  and  thus  outraging  the 
moral  and  religious  sense  of  all  mankind  who 
have  one  lingering  particle  of  decency  left  in 
their  nature,  is  no  better  than  the  base  libertine 
on  whom  he  would  bestow  his  blasphemous  lau- 
dations ; "  and  again :  "  What  idea  this  writer 
may  have  of  the  nature  of  Christ  we  know  not, 
neither  are  we  personally  concerned  in  know- 
ing ;  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  little  less  than 
blasphemy  to  compare  such  a  base  adulterer 
and  impure  debauchee  as  Richardson  to  the 
pure  and  Holy  One,"  etc. 

It  does  seem  a  little  strange  that  any  indi- 
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vidual — and  especially  one  who  assumes  the 
livery  of  Christ,  and  to  speak  for  Christ — should 
condemn  a  fellow-man  in  such  a  wanton  man- 
ner for  an  honest  estimate  of  Christ's  character 
while  confessing  that  he  neither  knows  nor 
cares  *'  what  idea  the  writer  has  of  the  nature 
of  Christ." 

Had  Mr.  Long  taken  the  trouble  to  finish  the 
sentence  which  he  quoted  only  in  part  as  his 
text,  he  might  have  been  enlightened  not  only 
as  to  Mr.  Browne's  opinion,  but  possibly  as  to 
the  true  character  of  Christ    Let  us  see : 

Mr.  Browne  says, "  There  was  more  of  the 
Christ-like  element  in  him — I  say  it  reverently 
— than  in  any  man  whose  true  nature  has  been 
laid  open  to  me ;  for  he  was  fvU  of  gentlenesSj 
patience^  charity ^  and  fortitude^  more  inclined  to 
bear  than  to  do  wrong.  *  *  ♦  Above  all  was 
he  delicate  and  chivalrous  to  the  last  degree  to 
the  opposite  sex.  He  was  their  defender  and 
champion  ever  against  misapprehension  and 
aspersion  and  injustice.  Not  one  of  all  the 
good  and  pure  and  distinctly  fine  women  he 
knew  all  the  country  over  can  be  found  who 
will  say  he  treated  her  diflTerently  from  what 
he  would  have  had  other  men  treat  his  sister, 
wife,  or  mother."  These  are  the  qualities  which 
Mr.  Browne  calls  Christ-like,  and  for  the  so 
pronouncing  of  which  he  is  denounced  by  a 
professed  Christian  as  a  **  base  libertine."  What 
ideas  this  outraged  follower  may  have  as  to  the 
character  of  his  professed  Leader,  it  is 'hard  to 
guess ;  but  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  are 
orthodox,  and  not  to  be  held  in  common  with 
libertines  and  seducers.  Mr.  Browne  spoke  of 
Mr.  Richardson  as  he  had  known  him  through 
an  Intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than  sixteen 
years ;  and  in  this  estimate  of  his  character  he 
does  not  differ  from  other  reputable  gentlemen 
who  knew  him  well,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Horace  Greeley,  Schuyler  Colfiix, 
Samuel  Bowles,  and  others  of  like  reputation. 
Li  fact,  it  is  not  known  that  any  person  who 
ever  knew  Mr.  Richardson  had  any  less  favor- 
able opinion  of  his  qualities.  No  one  claims 
for  him  perfection ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  was  a  great  sinner ;  but  so  are  we  all 
—even  the  best  of  us — and  that  must  include 
Mr.  Long.  But  are  we  never  on  that  account 
to  admire  or  appreciate  individual  qualities  or 
to  see  in  them  aught  that  is  divine  ?  Again, 
will  Mr.  Long  assume  to  say  that  because  he 
has  no  assurance  of  Mr.  Browne's  piety,  ac- 
cording to  any  recognized  orthodox  standard, 
he,  Mr.  B.,  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  Christ's 
character?  And,  beyond  that,  if  to  possess 
''gentleness,  patience,  charity,  and  fortitude" 


is  not  to  possess  qualities  such  as  Christ  pos- 
sessed, we  must  thank  Mr.  Long  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit,  and  give  to  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  more  matured  and  well-fortified  opinions. 
If  these  distinct  virtues — so  ^ar  as  they  go— do 
not  render  a  poor  sinner  Christ-like,  we  confess 
that  we  should  like  to  know  what  Christ  i$  like. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Mb.  Beeciier  is  reported  as  saying  at  one 
of  his  Friday  evening  conversaziones^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  filth  of  the  gentlemen's  side  of  the 
Brooklyn  ferry-boats,  that  he  had  been  tempted 
to  write  an  article  on  the  subject,  and  unless 
there  was  a  change  for  the  better,  he  should  do 
so.  We  have  not  learned  the  effect  of  this 
timely  threat  upon  the  directors  of  the  Union 
Ferry  Company,  but  from  the  &ct  that  <he 
article  has  not  yet  appeared,  we  infer  that  these 
functionaries  have  exercised  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  cleansed  the  gentlemen's  cabins. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  a  great  man  and  a  genuine 
reformer.  As  a  pulpitist  he  has  few  equals* 
and  if  he  has  any  superiors,  they  have  not 
dared  to  assert  their  claims.  As  an  editor, 
also,  he  has  achieved  great  fame  and  comfort- 
able salaries.  Before  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr. 
Til  ton  went  into  the  sewing-machine  business 
with  the  Independent^  Mr.  Beecher  won  imper- 
ishable laurels  as  its  editor.  As  a  manufacturer 
of  *'  Star  Papers "  he  was  a  decided  success ; 
and  his  recent  resitmption  of  his  old  business 
in  connection  with  the  Christian  Union  \s  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  great  satis- 
faction to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Ford  &  Co. 
Mr.  Becchcr's  articles  are  usually  powerful  A 
recent  one  on  Cats  was  received  with  the  high- 
est appreciation  and  much  feeling  by  the  entire 
feline  race,  and  has  already  been  translated  into 
every  cat-tongue  in  the  known  world,  and  been 
reproduced  in  concatenating  harmony  in  all 
tlie  back  yards  throughout  the  country.  Judg- 
ing from  this  and  other  data  we  are  inclined  to 
feel  a  great  respect,  if  not  reverence,  for  news- 
paper articles — not  Mr.  Beecher's  alone,  but  all 
sensible  articles  which  are  written  in  the  inter- 
est of  virtue  and  decency.  We  are  a  little 
fearful,  however,  that  the  quiet  self-assurance 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  threat  may  have  an  untoward 
effect  on  embiyo  journalists.  All  sensible  and 
honest  people  know  that  the  desire  for  power 
—or  what  is  the  same,  personal  influence— is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  human  emotions ; 
and  the  mere  suggestion  that  a  great  evil  may 
be  demolished  by  a  newspaper  article  may 
prove  too  much  for  the  wholesome  equanimi^ 
of  young  writers.    It  is  this  fear  that  has  m- 
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dnced  tw  to  say  here — ^mildly  but  firmly — that 
there  is  a  difference  between  Mr.  Beecher's 
articles  and  those  of  ordinary  editors.  We 
know,  in  fact,  of  editors  —  other  than  the 
Brooklyn  divine — who  have,  in  their  own 
way,  and  with  what  force  of  logic  and  invec- 
tive they  had  at  command,  inveighed  against 
this  very  evil  to  which  such  notable  reference 
is  made.  Had  their  efforts  been  fiiUy  success- 
Ital,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Mr. 
Beecher  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  We  would 
not  discourage  young  and  enthusiastic  journal- 
ists, nor  underrate  the  power  of  the  press,  but 
we  will  say  that  if  public  abuses  can  be  ban- 
ished or  remedied  by  newspaper  articles,  then 
are  our  newspaper  writers  very  derelict  in  their 
duty. 

JUST  80. 

Kmma  homeward  on  the  Third  Avenue 
cars  a  few  days  since,  we  fell  into  a  quiet 

conversation  with  our  friend  Professor , 

who  is  not  only  an  eminent  scientific  elec- 
trician, but  a  practical  telegrapher  and  a  man 
of  ideas.  He  has  the  superintendency  of  the 
Fire  Telegraph  lines  of  the  city,  and  to  facilitate 
matters,  has  three  or  four  wires,  with  instru- 
ments attached,  running  into  his  own  private 
library.  It  was  the  day  after  the  recent  heavy 
thunder-storm,  which  occurred  on  that  terrible 
night  of  the  Nathan  murder,  and  he  was  ex- 
plaining the  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  tele- 
graph wires  and  instruments.  The  conversa- 
tion finally  spread  itself  out — as  conversation 
is  apt  to  in  a  Third  Avenue  car,  or  wherever 
else  two  men  may  meet,  both  of  whom  like  to 
talk ;  and  from  coasting  along  beside  the  won- 
ders of  telegraphy,  and  touching  upon  the  vast 
improvements  which  were  going  forward,  we 
gradually  drifted  out  to  sea  upon  the  vast 
problems  of  the  Science  of  Electricity,  and  the 
nature  of  this  subtile  agent  which  all  men  use 
and  which  uses  all  men,  but  which  no  man  has 
yet  been  able  to  define  or  comprehend.  "  But 
what,  after  all,"  says  our  friend,  the  Professor, 
"is  this  agent  which  we  call  Electricity?  Its 
power  and  its  beneficence  we  know,  and  many 
of  its  laws  we  have  been  able  to  discover  and 
apply;  but  its  essence — what  is  that?  What 
is  its  original  form  and  consistency  ?  Where 
its  hiding-place  ?  Is  it  visible  to  the  eye  ?  Has 
it  dimensions,  color,  tangibility  ?  Will  it  ever 
be  known  save  as  an  unseen  and  unexplainable 
farce  f  " 

We  ventured  to  reply,  that  when  the  exact 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  human  soul  were 
discovered  and  understood  by  the  human  mind, 


electricity  and  other  forces  of  nature  would 
cease  to  present  these  unanswerable  problems ; 
but  whether  that  knowledge  would  ever  come 
in  this  life  was  a  question  quite  as  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  series  he  had  propounded. 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  a  pale- 
faced,  student-looking  young  man,  who  had 
been  abstractedly  looking  over  the  pages  of  an 
open  book,  touched  our  friend  gently  on  the 
shoulder,  and  with  that  exquisite,  self-satisfied 
air  which  so  becomes  the  ardent,  hopeftil,  ego- 
tistic sophomore,  and  in  a  voice  at  once  im- 
pressive and  oracular,  remarked : 

'*  The  Human  Brain  is  an  Electric  Battery, 
sending  out  its  currents  to  the  Extremities  of 
the  System.  The  Soul-Power  is  thus  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Electricity." 

"  Very  true,"  said  our  friend, "  and  now,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  this  Soul- 
Power,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Electricity,  is  ?  What  is  its  semblance,  its  color, 
its  ponderosity,  its  consistency?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  budding  sage,  "  that  we 
can  not  understand  as  yet ! " 

"  Just  so,"  said  our  friend,  "  that  is  what  I 
was  remarking." 

At  this  juncture  a  gray-haired,  contemplative 
old  gentleman  in  the  comer,  quietly  reading  the 
evening  paper,  broke  in  with  deliberate  tones, 
and  without  lifting  his  face  or  his  eyes, 
**  FoolB  rash  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  1 " 

The  doubts  which  at  once  sprung  up  as  to 
the  intended  application  of  the  quotation 
served  as  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  embers 
of  speech,  and  silence  supervened.  So  the 
great  question  remains  unsolved. 

AN   AMERICAN  VESSEL  OF  HONOR. 

It  may  be  well  to  announce  at  the  start  that 
this  article  does  not  allude  to  the  "  Dauntless," 
the  "  Henrietta,"  or  even  the  "  Alabama ; "  but 
to  an  entirely  different  sort  of  vessel,  viz.,  the 
Spittoon.  We  claim  this  to  be,  if  not  the  most 
ornamental  at  least  the  most  useful  vessel  in 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
As  in  the  case  of  Hobensack's  pills,  no  family 
should  be — and  very  few  families  are — ^without 
it.  It  has  the  place  of  prominence  and  honor 
in  our  hotels,  railroad  cars,  club-houses.  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rooms,  churches, 
and  private  parlors.  It  is  fashioned  in  various 
shapes — plain,  ornate,  and  grotesque,  and  is 
embellished  with  the  most  beautiftil  designs 
and  pleasant  devices.  In  a  drawing-room  car, 
the  other  day,  we  saw  some  decidedly  reeherefU 
and  taking  patterns,  done  in  the  best  quality 
of  stone  china,  with  embellishments  in  green 
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and  gold.  They  were  distribtited  with  great 
taste  and  liberality — after  the  manner  of  "  in- 
dividual "  salt-cellars  and  butter-plates  at  our 
first-class  hotels  and  restaurants — a  separate 
vessel  being  allowed  to  each  lady  and  gen- 
tleman. Also  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at 
Saratoga  some  exquisite  specimens  are  in  use 
in  the  parlor  and  dining-room.  They  are^  urn- 
shaped,  evWently  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  contain  not  only  the  ashes  of  de- 
funct cigars  but  the  defunct  cigars  themselves. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  spittoon  question 
which  we  are  fearful  has  not  received  proper 
attention  from  our  eminent  statisticians  and 
political  economists,  and  that  is,  the  sug- 
gestiveness  which  leads  to  extravagance  and 
waste.  There  are  persons  now  living  who  can 
well  remember  how  saving  of  their  "chaws" 
our  old-fashioned  munchera  used  to  be,  not 
only  in  the  size  of  the  "  quid "  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  its  renewal,  but  in  the  great  care  to 
exhaust  its  virtues  before  castmg  it  out  to  be 
trodden  under  the  foot  of  man.  Before  the 
days  of  spittoons,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
forego  the  quid  for  the  stated  ceremony  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  it  was  the  custom  to  remove 
it  gently  from  the  mouth,  and  placing  it  care- 
Ailly  upon  the  mantel,  in  the  vest  pocket,  or 
beside  the  plate,  return  it  to  its  place  as  soon 
as  the  inevitable  duties  of  the  meal  were  over. 
This  was  upon  occasions  when  it  was  deemed 
worth  while  to  forego  the  juicy  morsel  for  any- 
thing more  nutritive.  Of  course  no  genuine 
chawer  would  be  silly  enough — either  in  the 
former  or  later  time — to  discard  tlie  "caven- 
dish," "  pigtail,"  or  "  honey-dew  "  for  ordinary 
aide  dishes  or  between-meal  tidbits.  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  other  public  speakers,  for- 
merly as  now  used  their  own  discretion  wheth- 
er to  remove  the  quid  of  tobacco  before  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  quid  pro  quo,  or  to  mix 
spittle  and  speech  in  a  manner  sure  to  excite 
the  warmest  solicitude  of  the  hearer,  if  not  to 
facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  speaker. 

In  the  matter  of  pulpit  spittoons,  we  trust  to 
be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  have  them  placed  on  or 
above  the  sacred  desk  rather  than  under  itj  as  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  as  well  as  of  unripe 
conclusions  if  after  the  second  hymn,  when  the 
sweet  morsel  mu^  be  removed  preparatory  to 
the  heavier  work  of  preaching,  to  have  the  re- 
ceptacle near  at  hand,  and  within  view.  We 
have  seen  ministers  at  this  critical  moment  go 
through  the  difficult  maneuver  of  dropping  the 
head  behind  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of  eject- 
ing ihe  quid,  when  if  the  spittoon  had  occupied 


its  place  of  honor  beside  the  Bible,  no  sodi 
miserable  subterftige  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. The  pulpit  spittoon  might  be  made  to 
conform  in  design  to  its  architectural  surround- 
ings, and  thus  stand  as  a  happy  illuatratioii  of 
the  utile  cum  duke. 

We  believe  this  vessel  to  be  an  enemy  to 
conservatism  and  economy,  if  not  to  national 
prosperity.  We  have  seen  no  figures  toudilBg 
the  manu&cture  of  spittoons  as  an  industrial 
benefacdon,  but,  at  the  best,  we  fear  that  what 
may  seem  a  blessing  in  this  direction  is  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  wastefol  extrayaganoe 
of  expelling  unfinished  or  half-chewed  cads— 
familiarly  called  "  old  soldiers" — cigar  stomps, 
and  gastric  juice  which  is  so  clearly  attributa- 
ble to  spittoons.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
saving  clause  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
cigar  stumps  are  fished  out  by  enterprising 
lads  with  bare  feet  and  dir^  &ces,  and  tiios 
become  the  means  of  exciting  envy  on  pari  of 
the  less  fortunate,  as  also  of  replenishing  the 
army  of  free-smokers. 

The  most  delicious  and  appetizing  thoi^^ 
about  the  spittoon  is  that— at  least  once  or 
twice  a  year — it  has  to  be  washed  out,  or  in 
s«me  inscrutable  way  cleansed.  On  this  point 
we  confess  ignorance,  having  never  witnessed 
the  process,  nor  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  our  stomach  to  imagine  how  it  is 
done.  That  it  is  somehow  accompUsbed  we 
are  prone  to  believe,  from  the  fact  that  no 
spittoon  which  we  have  yet  seen  was  limitr 
less  in  capacity.  Evaporation  is  a  poweiiui 
agent,  but  we  hardly  think  that  evaporaliom 
can  be  relied  on  to  do  the  entire  work.  It  may 
dry  up  rivers  and  reduce  the  boundaries  of 
lakes  and  seas,  but  the  spittoon  is  a  receptacle 
of  such  mixed  streams  of  nastiness  that  mere 
drying  up  would  hardly  satisfy  the  decent  de- 
mands of  society.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  we  think,  that  at  some  time,  and  in 
some  way,  spittoons  are  cleansed ;  the  opinioa 
being  founded,  not  upon  the  fiM^t  that  in  the 
history  of  man  one  was  ever  known  to  be 
clean,  but  in  the  reason  already  given,  that  thcj 
are  of  limited  and  positive  dimensiona. 

We  have  called  the  spittoon  an  Amenern 
vessel,  not  because  it  is  unknown  in  otfa  r 
lands,  but  because  it  is  not  so  well  i^uown  '  r 
so  generally  appreciated  elsewhere  as  hei  & 
Some  fine  poet  has  given  to  the  world  a  verjr 
fair  conundrum  asking  what  home  would  le 
without  a  mother.  We  can  answer  that  que  ► 
tion,  for  we  have  seen  homes  thus  deprivo  ; 
but  what  a  home  would  be  without  m  sptttooa 
is  more  than  we  can  say  at  the  iHreeent  wxitim^ 
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ttr  JBintorjal  liur^au. 


[Ih  fUs  Depaitmeot  will  be  noticed  ench  matters  as  are  of  Interest  to  oorrespondents  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Ooatribndona  for  **  What  They  Say  "  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  pablication.] 


Ittr   &0rrespatt)^ent0. 


QuBSTiOHB  ov  ^^Genbbai.  Imtbrsbt*^  gslt 

wUl  he  oMtwend  in  1kx$  department.  We  have  no  apace  to  gratify 
idle  curiaeitw.  One  fweeikm  omb/  at  a  time,  ami  tkat  ckarlv  etaied, 
mmt  be  propoandeiy  if  a  eorrespamdemt  ahaU  nqpeef  w  to  give  Am 
tte  iemgU  of  it*  early  conrideratiOH.  Qmeatione  iifpereonai  intereet 
ctU  be  promptly  angmered  bf  tetter,  if  a  ttamp  be  uedooed  for  tkt 
tetarnpoatage. 

Small  People, — ^How  can  I  grow? 

I  am  Blnetecn  years  of  a^e,  and  a  trifle  under  five 
feet  in  height  I  have  a  brother  in  the  same  fix. 
My  father  wag  a  small  man,  being  a  trifle  over 
five  feet  My  moUier  was  a  little  taller,  relatively. 
We  use  no  stimulants.  WiU  ocenpation,  diet, 
etc.,  have  ai^  infinence  in  my  case  r  Please  an- 
swer this  throogh  the  Joubnal  for  tbe  be&eflt 
of  "small  specimens  of  hmnudty.^' 

H.   A.   P. 

Am.  Ton  hare  doubtless  inherited  yoor  short 
stature  from  your  parents;  but  you  could  have 
been  taller  than  you  are,  the  health  being  good,  if 
your  food  had  t>een  mainly  that  which  promotes 
the  growth  of  bone  and  muscle.  Oatmeal,  beans, 
peas,  and  lintela,  with  lean  beef  and  fruit,  would 
be  the  best  diet  for  the  development  of  stature 
and  strength  in  a  cue  like  yours.  If  these  articles 
bad  constiiuted  your  diet  from  childhood,  you 
might  have  been  two  inches  taller  in  consequence. 
Small  people  when  raising  families  should  use  as 
a  diet  the  articles  referred  to,  and  feed  their  chil- 
dren on  the  same,  and  not  ^ve  them  fine  flour 
bread  and  pastry,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  such 
articles.  Read  the  article  on  Breadmaking  in  our 
Annual  for  1871,  now  ready,  price  25  cents. 

He  wishes  to  become  jl  Navigator. 

What  books  shall  he  study,  or  where  can  he  be  in- 
structed in  navigation  ? 

Ant.  There  are  nautical  schools  in  nearly  all  of 
our  seaport  towns,  where  special  instruction  is 
given  in  this  great  and  useful  interest  We  <mg?U 
to  have  free  school-ships  in  every  port,  in  which 
toys  could  be  thoroughly  trained  for  this  service, 
>6  they  are  in  England.  Then  we  should  soon 
have  a  body  of  flrst-rato  American  sailors,  and  not 
be  dependent  on  the  riff-raff  or  "flood-wood"  of 
foreign  countries. 

In  New  York  we  have  a  nautical  school,  under 
the  care  of  the  Societt  for  thb  Education  and 
Abvahcbhbnt  of  Toung  Sbambn,  at  72  Madison 
Street  The  teachers  are  Messrs.  Brownlow  and 
TboDA,  who  are  tboronghly  competent      Par- 


ents who  have  sons  difficult  to  manage  should 
send  them  to  a  naval  or  to  a  military  school  where 
training  and  discipline  are  features. 

-^sop. — Who  was  ^sop,  the  author 

those  noted  fables  ?  at  what  time  and  where  did 
he  live? 

Ans.  He  was  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  lived  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  i.  «.,  about  2,400 
years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  many  fables  written 
by  others  have  been  attributed  to  him. 


Vinegar  Plant. — What  is  its  oricrin  ? 

Ans.  It  is  a  fungus  composed  of  branched 
threads  in  a  tangled  mass,  whicli  is  tough  and 
crust-like,  or  leathery.  It  Is  found  in  decaying 
bodies,  and  in  fluids  undergoing  acetous  fermen- 
tation, which  it  greatly  promotes. 

Secret  Societies  — We  ai-e  not  to  sit 

in  judgment,  or,  rather,  we  are  not  to  pronounce 
against  the  motives  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  seek  to  better  their  own  condi- 
tion and  that  of  others  by  joining  the  Musons,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Good 
Templars,  Rechabites,  and  the  rest  But  as  for 
ourselves,  we  find  enough  to  interest  and  occupy 
na fully  in  such  good  works  as  are  commended  by 
the  highest  authority,  and  which  are  clearly  de- 
fined in  science  and  revelation.  If  thei-e  are  not 
real  mysteries  enough  in  nature,  we  may  institute 
artificial  ones  to  any  extent  Personally,  we  have 
no  time  or  inclination  to  work  secretly,  or  to 
withhold  from  loved  ones  an  equal  share  in  all 
there  is  of  us,  present  or  prospective.  If  we 
should  be  invited  to  take  a  step  in  the  dark— a 
step  on  which  we  could  not  ask  God's  blessing, 
we  should  decline  to  take  it  If  entertainments 
be  proposed  in  which  the  family  may  not  par- 
ticipate, we  should  decline  them.  In  short,  we 
decline  being  aparty  to  any  secret  society  whatever 

Pimples — ^Firmness — Memory. — My 

face  is  covered  with  pimples — how  can  I  get  rid  ol 
them  ?  How  can  I  miprove  my  Firmness  and  my 
Memory  ? 

Ans.  1.  Quit  eating  too  much  sugar,  butter,  an^ 

fat,  and  avoid  every  form  of  social  dissipation.    2 

Read  the  "  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology  and  Pliys 

iology  '*  and  the  book  on  Memory,  and  they  wl 

tell  you  how  to  improve  and  how  to  restrain  eac> 

one  of  the  faculties  and  propensities. 
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Corns   on  the   Toes. — Insignificant 

as  these  things  may  seem  to  be,  they^are  often 

mu.st  painful  and  tronbleBome.    A  lady  asks  ns : 

"What  will  cure  corns  on  the  feet?  I  know 
that  roomy  shoes,  stockings,  etc.,  will  prevent 
tht.'m ;  but  after  one  is  so  unfortanate  as  to  have 
them  on  the  feet,  is  there  anything  that  will  re- 
move tiiom  ?  I  have  asked  your  aovice  In  similar 
cai-cft,  and  have  bcneflted  by  it,  so  I  concluded  to 
writ'i  to  yuu  this  time,  knowing  that  if  you  donH 
know  of  a  remedy,  nobody  doess  1  inclose  a 
directed  envelop  for  your  reply. 

*'  Yours,  very  respectfully,  B.  P." 

Ana.  Corns  are  usually  caused  by  tight  boots 
and  shoes.  Even  tight  stockings  will  aggravate  if 
they  do  not  produce  corns.  Breaking  in  new  boots 
may  produce  a  crop  of  corns.  Chinese  women, 
and  other  foolish  persons  who  have  more  vanity 
than  common  sense  or  regard  for  comfort,  punish 
tlicmselvcB  and  spoil  their  feet  by  wearing  ahoes 
too  »uwU.  Remedy:  let  the  ahoes  and  stockings 
be  eaxy  to  the  feet  Wash  the  feet — we  may  aa 
well  include  tlie  whole  person — in  cold  water  every 
Bionun;;.  Tliose  who  now  have  young  corns  may 
wear  a  little  soft  cotton  on  them,  and  get  relief. 
If  the  corn  be  hard  and  the  skin  thick  and  hOmy, 
it  may  be  softened  in  warm  water  and  then  cut 
away  or  picked  out.  After  this,  place  some  cotton 
wool  over  the  toe  to  protect  it  from  the  stocking, 
wear  comfortable  shoes,  and  the  coipi  will  dis- 
appear.   

Physical  Education. — We  are  of  the 

opinion  that  Dr.  Caldwell  has  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  mind  as  human,  when  he  speaks  of  the  in- 
capacity for  change.  That  the  mind  can  expand, 
grow,  be  cultivated,  et  cetera,  the  whole  bearing  of 
his  essay  goes  to  prove ;  and  It  is  his  object  to  in- 
dicate the  results  of  a  long  professional  experi- 
ence with  reference  to  the  training  and  culture 
best  adapted  to  render  the  growth  and  expansion 
harmonious  and  efficient  J.  S.  P.  will  perceive 
the  views  0l  Dr.  Caldwell  more  and  more  clearly 
as  the  essay  unfolds.     

Your  Engagement  Ring.  —  Nearly 

all  the  publications  on  etiquette  have  something 
to  say  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  there  is 
yQvy  little  difTerenec  of  opinion  among  tlie  Ches- 
tertields  of  American  society,  all  agreeing  that  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  the  gentleman  shall  furnish  a  gold 
circlet,  which  his  affianced  shall  wear  in  token  and 
conilnnation  of  the  engagement  made.  If  the 
gentleman  be  wealthy,  he  may  provide  for  the  pur- 
pose tx  diamond  ring,  a  single  stone  one  being  con- 
sidered tlie  more  suitable.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  most  appropriate  offering  of  this  nature  is  a 
plain  gold  ring  of  the  finest  quality,  an  inscription 
beinu:  cut  on  the  interior,  giving  the  Initials  of  the 
parties  and  the  date  of  the  contract  When  the 
ring  is  p^e^c■nted,  the  proper  way  is  for  the  gentle- 
man to  slip  it  gracefully  on  the  finger  of  the  lady ; 
the  forelinger  of  the  left  hand  is  the  one  selected 
by  custom  for  the  engagement  ring. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  massive  love  tokens  of 


this  kind.  We  frequently  meet  with  youni^  ladles 
whose  fingers  seem  quite  weighed  down  by  b  great 
clumsy  ring.  This  is  certainly  bad  losieL  In  se- 
lecting a  ring,  reference  should  be  liad  to  the 
character  of  the  hand  owned  by  the  lady.  If  she 
have  long,  slender  fingers,  the  ring  may  be  com- 
paratively broad.  If  the  hand  or  fingers  are  short 
and  dimpled,  we  think  it  shoold  be  comparatively 
narrow;  the  weight  in  any  event  ought  not  to 
exceed  four  pennyweights,  that  is,  the  fifth  of  an 
ounce.  

Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothbbs. — 

Can  von  give  us  the  names  of  the  passengers  of 
the  Mayflower  ?  or  inform  your  readers  where  they 
can  be  obtained  ? 

An*,  Write  to  "  the  gentleman  in  chai^  of  Pil- 
grim HaU,  Plymouth,  Mass./*  and  (if  yon  inclose 
a  prepaid  envelope  addressed  to  yourself)  he  will 
tell  you  the  price  of  the  book  which  will  Inform 
you  all  about  the  Pilg^ms,  thehr  joamey,  their 
landing,  snfferingS)  and  ultimate  soccesa,  with  en- 
gravings of  the  town,  coast,  and  everything  Inter- 
esting relative  to  the  subject. 


Ijat  i^tg  fag. 


Bushel  Heads  Agaik. — A  lady- 
writes  us  commending  our  remarks  on  Bushel 
Heads  in  the  Jnly  number,  and  wishes  as  to  sag- 
gest  that  a  fashion  of  short  hair  be  at  onee  Inair- 
gurated;  that  all  liberty-loving  and  indepeiidefil 
women  take  the  lead,  and  thus  emancipate  the 
slaves  of  long  hair  and  Bushel  Heads  at  once. 
Why  not  ?  Bensible  women  have  come  Into  short 
dresses,  then  why  not  short  hair?  Poor  pagac 
Chinamen  are  slaves  to  long  hair — the  (faeve — also 
to  lot^  finger-nails,  and  many  of  them  to  feet  so 
sman  that  they  can  scarcely  waddle.  Other  fool- 
ish fellows  shave  the  tops  of  thetr  beads,  stiD 
others  their  faces.  All  nnnatnral  habits;  and  we 
can  not  see  why  senrible  American  men  and  women 
should  make  fools  of  themselves  by  fcrilowing  any 
fashion  except  for  health,  comfort,  taste,  eeon<>- 
my,  or  convenience.  We  advise  short  hair  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  no  thwdmg  of 
heads  or  faces.  — ^ 

Use   the   Leisure   Hour. — One    of 

our  subscribers,  J.  P.  S.,  warmly  discusses  the 
subject  of  improving  the  spare  moments  by  read- 
ing. There  is  scareely  an  employment  which  does 
not  afford  intervals  of  leisure  which,  If  rightly 
used,  would  In  the  end  roll  up  a  rich  balance  of 
instruction  and  mentid  benefit  to  the  accoant  of 
the  discreet  man  or  woman  who  availed  himself  or 
herself  of  the  golden  opportonlftes.  J.  P.  &  in> 
stances  the  learned  blacksmith,  Elihn  Bnrritt,  who 
accumulated  such  an  extraordinary  fund  of  lingual 
knowledge '^  at  the  foiige,"*becomh)g  conrersant 
with  Jifly-tuH)  languages  from  those  small  begtn- 
nings  and  smaller  progresses,  found  In  the  lnter> 
vals  between  heating  and  hammering  the  Iraik 
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With  Bucli  an  iUiutration  in  Yiew,  none  need  de- 
spair of  attaining  a  mental  condition  whicli  shall 
be  creditable.  

The  Phrenological  Magazinb  and 
Packard's  MoirTHiiT,  published  by  Samuel  R. 
Wella,  New  York,  rarely  falls  to  contain  valuable 
hlnta  and  suggestions  on  a  yariety  of  practical 
subjects  both  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
general  reader.  It  appears  in  a  very  attractive 
dress,  which,  with  Its  entertaining  and  instructive 
miscellany,  should  maice  it  a  welcome  visitor  to 
all  who  prise  in  their  reading  not  only  what 
pleases  the  eye,  but  what  conveys  substantial  and 
useful  information. — Hie  Interior. 

**  The     Planchettb    Mystery."  — 

DBAS  Mb.  Wells:  You  send  me  the  following 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  and  aslL  what  I  have 
to  say  about  it: 

NXAR  E.  CiTT,  PASQUOTiLNK  Co.,  N.  C. 

8.  R.  Wells — Zhar  Sir:  Please  send  me  June 
number  P.  Journal.  ♦  ♦  *  I  admire  you  still. 
Never  but  one  complaint — "  The  Planchette  Mys- 
tery." Why  intensify  my  curiosity?  Promise  a 
solution  of  a  terrible  mystery,  and  leave  the  mys- 
tery unexplained,  and  then  bow  yourself  away 
from  your  excited,  bewildered,  and  too  confiding 
friend  and  victim  with  a  polite—"  I  withhold  my 
name,  and  have  nothing  to  say."  Call  you  this 
backing  un,  or  deasriing  your  friends  at  the  critical 
moment?  b.  B.  o. 

If  there  be  any  "  mystery  "  still  involved  In  this 
matter,  whieh  ought  to  be  and  can  be  explained,  I 
suppose  that  I,  as  the  author  of  the  publication 
referred  to,  am  responsible  for  it  If  your  corre- 
spondent had  mentioned  a  little  more  qxciftedOy 
the  difficulties  under  which  his  mind  is  laboring, 
his  case  could  possibly  have  been  met  more  direct- 
ly. I  would  say,  however,  that  whatever  '*  mys- 
tery" It  may  be  for  the  explanation  of  which  I  am 
held  responsible,  it  can  not  be  the  "  Planchetto 
Mysteiy,"  for  that  is  presented  in  the  publication 
•imply  as  a  *'  mystery,''*  the  elucidation  of  which, 
In  the  light  of  the  undisputed  and  Indisputable 
faeta  presented,  belongs  to  my  readers  as  much  as 
to  myself.  If,  however,  I  did  not  put  forth  any 
explanatory  theory  of  my  own,  I  certainly  claim 
the  credit  of  exhibiting,  in  copious  quotations, 
a  number  of  ingenious  theories  propounded  by 
others. 

Among  these  Is  the  theory  of  a  **  floating,  cir- 
cumambient, atmospheric  **  mentality,"  offered  by 
'*Clarkey"  in  Putnam* 8  Monthly;  the  theory  of 
tmUnal  magruHem,  opium,  haehith,  and  mcnamania 
presented  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Field  In  the  Ladief  Bepoe- 
Uory;  the  i?^  theory,  urged  with  great  vehemence 
by  our  Catholic  friends ;  the  theory  of  the  atUo- 
matic  and  intfoiuntary  at^ion  qf  the  mind,  propound- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  of  the  Advance  ;  and  the 
theory  so  pertinaciously  Insisted  upon  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Headley  In  ITour*  at  Home,  that  the  phenomena 
are  referable  to  electricity  and  magnetiem,  to  which, 
however,  the  Ingenious  writer  forgot  to  add  the 
equally  probable  theory  of  aheei  lightning.    I  oflfer- 


ed  no  theory  of  my  own  except  that,  with  the  be- 
nevolent Intent  of  helping  friend  "  Clarkey,"  of 
JPUtnam*8,  out  of  a  difficulty,  I  suggested  that  the 
force  which  moved  Planchette  might  be  "  a  little 
fairy,  snugly  cuddled  up  under  the  board." 

As  these  several  hypotheses  exhaust  the  whole 
circle  of  supposable  mundane  forces,  and  trench  a 
little  upon  the  sphere  of  the  supermundane  (or  ra- 
ther Inframundane),  one  could  have  Imagined  that 
each  reader  might  have  eked  out  fh>m  them  an  ex- 
planation of  the  "Planchette  Mystery"  to  suit 
himself.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course, 
that  any  one  of  them  would  go  beyond  the  sphere 
of  mundane  causes,  and  imagine  that  these  won- 
derful phenomena  are,  what  they  almost  invari- 
ably claim  to  be,  the  product  of  the  spirits  of  our 
departed  friends ;  for  Mr.  Headley  assures  us  that 
this  Is  '*  too  absurd  a  proposition  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment." 

I  do  not  deny  that  in  the  last  sixteen  pages  of 
"The  Planchette  Mystery,"  as  you  published  it 
from  your  Journal  in  a  pamphlet  (that  portion  of 
the  lucubration  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
**Ifanchaii?s  own  theory  "),  I  practiced  a  little  inno- 
cent artifice,  purposely,  however,  throwing  over  it 
a  vail  so  thin  and  transparent,  that  I  supposed  ev- 
ety  one  might  see  through  it.    I  said : 

"  Having  thus  exhibited  these  several  theories, 
and,  to  an  extent,  discussed  themj>ro  et  contra^  it  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  now  ask  Planchette — vMng 
that  name  in  a  liberal  aoiw— what  is  Tier  theoir  of 
the  whole  matter?  ♦  *  ♦  And  perhaps  if  we 
are  a  little  skillful  in  putting  our  questions,  nnd 
occasionally  call  In  the  aid  of  Planch ette's  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  other  members  of  this  mysterious 
family,  we  may  obtain  some  satisfactory  results." 
—{Bunph.,  p.  29.) 

Now  I  have  been  for  many  years  on  speaking 
terms  with  all  the  members  of  this  wonderful  fam- 
ily, from  that  clever  damsel,  Miss  Clairvoyance, 
who  has  now  a  sprinkling  of  gray  hairs,  down  to 
this  latest-born  child,  Miss  Planchette ;  and  as  I 
plainly  intimated  my  intention  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  fohole  family,  using  Planchette  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  mouthpiece  of  the  whole,  I  think  I 
had  some  cause  for  surprise  on  being  asked  after- 
ward, as  I  was  a  few  times,  "  Did  you  really  get  all 
those  communications  through  that  little  board  ?  " 
I  certainly  did  intend  to  give,  in  that  Imaginary 
dialogue,  a  fidr  reflex  of  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  more  important  teachings  of  the  whole  thing, 
from  clairvoyance  downward,  direct  and  indirect, 
verbal,  phenomenal,  and  InferentiaL  I  think  I 
did  right,  however.  In  jMsslng  the  grist  through 
my  own  mill  before  giving  It  to  the  public ;  and  if 
I  was  obliged  to  bolt  out  cartloads  of  bran,  I  sub- 
mit that  there  was  some  substantial,  wholesome 
Jiour  left  If  what  is  said  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Medium— the  Doctrine  of  Spheres,"  Is  daly  pon- 
dered, I  think  It  may  be  found  to  contain  the 
germs  of  a  new,  universal,  and  CTtristian  philoso- 
phy, both  of  natural  and  spiritual  things,  and  their 
correlations. 

The  pamphlet,  which  you  published,  and  have 
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for  sale,*  contains  seyeral  paj^es  not  printed  in  the 
A.  P.  JoTTBNAL,  in  which  Flanchette  defines  the 
distinctive  characters  and  purposes  of  the  three 
past  great  Divine  Epiphanies  or  Diitpensation^  proph- 
esies a  Fourth^  now  at  hand,  and  tells  ns  something 
about  the  prospective  and  final  settlement  of  the 
long  existing  fend  between  adenoe  and  religion. 

Of  a  lucubration  intended  solely  to  excite 
thought  and  reasoning^  and  which  must  necessarily 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  it  was  not  deem- 
ed that  the  author's  name  could  be  of  any  great 
consequence  to  the  readers.  But  as  this  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  in- 
quiry, there  is  perhaps  now  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  end  this  part  of  the  mystery  by  subscribing 
myself,  very  respectfully,  wilxiam  fishbouoh. 
M  South  Thxbd  Strebi,  Wn.iJAMswpiMia,  N.  T. 

Brain    Waves  —  A    Misnomeb. — ^In 

this  astronomical,  geological,  and  psychological 
age  of  our  world  there  appears  to  be  a  great  de- 
sire existing  with  regard  to  the  wonderful,  .the 
mysterious,  and  the  eternal  future,  and  many  who 
investigate  these  matters  (in  my  opinion)  form 
some  strange  and  delusive  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, take  this  matter  of  the  so-called  **  brain 
waves." 

A  con'cspondent  of  the  Joubnal,  in  the  May 
number,  seems  to  think  that  the  article  entitled 
"  Brain  Waves"  in  a  number  of  the  Jouknal  hits 
the  noil  on  the  head  with  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  sympathy  of  thought,  or  the  same 
thought  existing  in  different  minds  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  there  is  some  unknown  cause  or 
medium  existing  in  space,  which,  set  in  motion, 
floats  across  the  unbounded  intellectual  gulf,  and 
touches  and  originates  the  same  thoughts  in  all 
minds  in  the  same  latitude.  But  the  same  corre- 
spondent asking  for  more  light  can  not  have  his 
questions  answered  without  showing  ^*  brain 
waves  "  to  be  not  only  a  misnomer,  but  a  delusion. 
1st  If  these  waves  do  exist,  they  are  not  brain 
waves,  but  spirit  waves,  or  waves  of  the  mind. 
2d.  Thought  is  not  originated  by  waves,  or  some 
universal  communicating  medium,  but  originates 
in  the  mind  by  the  mind  being  presented  with  a 
picture.  Our  minds  can  have  no  conception  of 
anything  without  we  see  the  thing  or  a  picture  of 
it  furnished  by  some  one  that  has  seen  it,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  completeness  of  the  picture 
will  our  ideas  be  correct  or  Incorrect.  [What 
about  those  objects  not  seen  by  the  eye,  but  which 
depend  for  their  acceptance  entirely  on  faith?] 
Adam  and  Eve  had  no  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  or  of  their  condition,  until  their  eyes  were 
opened. 

Two  persons  placed  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  will  possess 

*  Tbs  Planohsttx  Htstkkt  ;  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Origin,  Import,  and  Tendencies  of  Modem 
Signs  and  Wonders.  How  to  Work  Flanchette.  S5  cU. 
S.  R.  Wells,  publisher,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


the  same  thoughts  if  their  minds  are  of  the 
quality  or  character.  [Were  there  ever  two  brains 
or  minds  just  alike  ?]  And  if  some  ministers^  ser- 
mons "do  not  come  within  gun-shot"  of  your 
correspondent,  it  is  because  they  are  not  presented 
in  a  manner  that  will  drive  impressions  from  tke 
hearer's  mind  that  have  been  placed  there  hy  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  with  which  he  was  but- 
rounded  during  the  week.  And  if  the  minister 
should  preach  the  same  thing  your  correspondent 
was  tliinking  about  the  week  previous,  depend 
upon  it  the  minister  was  surrounded  and  im- 
pressed by  the  same  circumstances  and  objects. 
To  illustrate.  When  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, it  was  such  a  thriUing  and  horrible  deed 
that  it  made  an  immediate  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  persons  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  but  more  deeply  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  surely  it  was  not  mysterious  for  a  min- 
ister to  preach  concerning  the  sin  of  murder, 
while  I  or  some  one  else  in  the  congregation  was 
thinking  of  it 

[The  subject  is  still  open,  and  "light,  light, 
more  light "  is  wanted.] 

Wanted,  in  New  South  Wales^ — 

Here  is  a  call  for  our  publications  and  for  a  hygi- 
enic physician.  We  will  supply  the  books,  but 
where  is  the  physician  ?  The  following  letter  ex- 
plains itself: 

Wtnstat  Enfibld,  Stdnet,  N.  8.  Waucs. 

Editor  Phkskoumicai.  Jourkai..  889  Broad- 
way, New  York — Dear  Sir:  Some  seven  or  more 
yesrs  ago  I  had  an  invoice  of  books  from  yon, 
and  I  now  write  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
forward  me  by  return  of  post  a  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  your  hygienic  books.  State  price  in  gold, 
payable  at  New  York ;  also  state  freight  per  Pacitie 
Railway  to  San  Francisco.  We  are  very  badly  off 
for  some  one  like  Dr.  Trail  in  Australia ;  tf  we 
could  only  induce  one  or  two  of  his  pupils  to 
come,  they  would  make  a  fortune,  and  be  a  bless- 
ing to  this  land.  Now  that  we  are  brought  Into 
direct  communication  with  your  great  country  by 
vour  Pacific  Railway  and  our  line  of  steamers  ria 
New  Zealand  and  Honolulu,  it  lessens  the  distance 
between  us,  which  will  be  of  great  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  I  hope  will  bless  us  with  the  presence  of 
some  of  vour  nygienic  instructors  among  us.  If 
vou  could  induce  a  physician  to  come  here,  I  would 
be  glad  to  render  him  every  assistance.  I  retired 
from  business  about  two  years  ago.  and  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  lend  a  helping  nand  to  emanci- 
pate the  i>eople  from  their  slavery  to  drugs,  but 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  receive  some  clever 
person,  as  a  great  many  have  had  their  eyes  opened 
by  books  distributed  among  them  by  myself  and 
other  friends  to  the  cause.  Believe  me,  yours 
faithfully,  bichabd  wtkkk. 

[There.  The  reader  now  has  the  whole  matter 
before  him.  The  writer  of  the  above  letter  Is  a 
wealthy  gentleman  and  a  thorough -going  reformer. 
He  seeks  to  displace  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs 
and  the  floods  of  patent  medicines  and  other 
quackery  by  real  intelligence  and  hygienic  agen- 
cies. Let  us  help  him  to  do  it  He  has  our  best 
wishes.  America  and  Australia  are  now  to  be 
nearer  neighbors,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  nineteenth  century.] 
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LiPB,    Letters,    Lectures,   and   Ai>- 

DRES8ES  OF  FBEDERIOK  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A., 

Incnmbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1847- 
1868.  Ck)inplete  in  one  yolnme.  li^o;  cloth; 
pp.  840.  Nev  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers. 

Probably  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  those  who 
hare  labored  in  the  Christian  ministry  one  could 
not  be  found  who  won  so  eminent  a  place  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  as  Frederick  W.  Robertson. 
Entering  Into  the  work  of  an  evangel,  with  his 
sool  on  Are  he  at  once  aroused  attention.  He  was 
brilliant  and  emphatic,  yet  of  the  most  delicate 
tenderness.  Breaking  away  from  the  restrictions 
of  technical  theology,  he  preached  wholly  from 
tbe  point  of  view  of  his  emotions  and  convictions. 

His  nobility  of  character  commanded  universal 
esteem,  and  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal 
friendship  could  not  but  fervently  love  him.  As 
his  sermons  were  delivered  mainly  from  notes, 
scarcely  a  complete  one  has  been  preserved,  but 
the  collated  fragments  have  found  a  world  of 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  All  the 
charm  of  naturalness,  freshness,  warmth,  and  sin- 
cere and  earnest  conviction  appear  in  them,  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  bigotry  or  class  preju- 
dice. This  new  and  complete  edition  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  life,  lectures,  etc.,  is  exceedingly 
well  gotten  up,  and  of  a  price  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  general  public. 

Humanitt:  Its  Fountain  and  Stream. 
By  Deacon  D^e.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred 
Engravings,  giving  one  Portrait,  taken  from 
Nature,  of  each  Distinct  People  now  known  to 
the  Civilized  World;  among  which  are  all  the 
Reigning  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  President  Grant, 
and  other  Rulers.  Each  Portrait  is  Colored, 
saving  the  Complexion  of  every  Distinct  People. 
One  voL.  octavo;  pp.  91;  cloth.  Price,  $3. 
New  York:  Published  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dye,  of  bank-note  and  bogus-money 
notoriety,  has  really  made  a  very  curious  book  un- 
der the  above  title.  In  a  brief  review  the  Albion 
•ays: 

"The  author  claims — ^funnily  enough — to  have 
given  to  the  world  therein  the  only  intelligent 
theory  concerning  the  original  condition,  com- 
plexion, and  geog^phical  distribution  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Red,  he  informs  us,  was  the  color  of 
man  originally,  and  black,  yellow,  and  white  are 
variations  from  it,  produced  by  climate  and  social 
habit.  He  scouts — ^without,  however,  attempting 
to  scientifically  disprove— the  theory  of  Darwin, 
that  all  animal  forms,  man  and  beast  alike,  had  a 

common  origin^  and  only  reached  their  present 
state  by  successive  stages  of  development  Much 
of  tills  odd  book  Is  devoted  to  the  ancient  pagan 
world,  and  statistics  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
bearing  upon  the  people  of  the  earth  from  the 
creation  downward? 


Me^iorial    Addresses    01^   the   Life 

AKD    CHARACTBR    OF    WlLUAM    PiTT    FSBSEN- 

DBN  (a  Senator  from  Maine),  delivered  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Forty- 
flrst  Congress,  Second  Session,  Dec.  14th,  1869. 
Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Washington : 
1870. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Willard 
Warner,  U.  8.  Senator,  fox  a  copy  of  this  most 
worthy  tribute.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  one  of  the 
earliest  patrons  of  phrenological  works  in  this 
country.  At  his  suggestion  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  examined  the  head  of  a  murderei^-af  ter- 
ward  convicted — ^in  the  Portland  Jail,  and  found 
him  to  be  so  near  an  imbecile  as  to  be  an  irrespon- 
sible person.  

Free  Russia.     By  William  Hepworth 

Dixon,  author  of  " New  America,"  "Her  MaJ- 
esty^s  Tower,"  etc.  One  voL,  12mo;  pp.  Jl59; 
cloth.  Price,  $2  00.  Kew  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  capital  book-maker.  He  knows 
what  will  selL  We  like  the  word  *'  Free,"  and 
credit  the  author  with  using  it  properly.  Rus- 
sians will  demur  at  much  in  the  book,  as  do 
Americans  at  much  he  says  of  us  in  ^*  New  Ameri- 
ca." But  let  us  once  understand  the  organization 
of  the  writer,  and  we  shall  not  only  iuiow  what  to 
expect,  but  how  to  make  due  allowances  for  what 
he  may  write ;  for,  be  it  known,  an  author,  speak- 
er, artist,  and  actor  puts  hima^  into  his  produc- 
tion, even  though  he  paints  the  Madquna.  Mr. 
Dixon^s  work  has  much  in  it  to  interest  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  Americans  desire  to  know  all  they  can 
about  Russia.  Here  is  an  easy  method  of  seeing 
— with  the  mind — ^that  great  empire. 

As  Regards  Protaplasm,  in  Relation 
to  Professor  Huxley^s  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life.  ^\'  James  Hutchison  Stirling, 
F.R.C.S.  and  LL.D.,  Edln.  One  vol.,  l^^ino ;  pp. 
71 ;  paper.  Price,  25  cents.  New  Haven,  Conn. : 
C.  C.  Chatfleld  A  Co. 

Very  suggestive,  and  indeed  we  may  say  in- 
structive. Were  it  not  for  the  investigators,  we 
should  make  no  progress  in  science.  Here  is  a 
step  ahead  in  material  investigation.  Several  edi- 
tions have  been  already  published. 

Life  in  Utah;  or,  The  Mysteries  and 

Crimes  of  Mormonism.  Being  an  eipoae  of  the 
Secret  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  with  a  Full  and  Authentic  UiBtory  of 
Polygamy  and  the  Mormon  Sect  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  time.  By  J.  H.  Beadle,  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Rqoortery  and  Utah  Correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  ConmiercidL  One  vol.,  12m o; 
pp.  540;  cloth.  Price,  $2  25.  Philadelphia: 
National  Publishing  Company.  Sold  only  by 
subscription. 

Another  J*  book  of  martyrs."    Was  there  ever  a 

religious  sect  not  persecuted?     We  may,  with 

almost  equal  propriety,  inquire  was  there  ever  a 

r&Ugious  sect  that  did  not  persecute  1   The  history 

of  Mormonism  is  pretty  well  understood  already, 

and  every  one  judges  for  himself  as  to  its  merits 

or  demerits.     Suffice  it,  Mr.  Beadle  regards  the 

whole  thing  a  great  imposition,  and  hie  work  is 
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written  in  this  spirit  What  Mormons  will  say  of 
it  may  be  imagined.  They  will  retort  that  Mr. 
Beadle  is  bad.  Of  course  the  book  will  sell  as  a 
sensation,  and  the  publishers  will  **  put  money  in 
their  purse."  We  do  not  see  clearly  the  future  of 
Mormonlsm.  We  do  see  that  polygamy  in  Ameri- 
ca is  fated.  Instead  of  extending,  it  will  contract, 
and  ere  long  be  discontinued,  except  where  prac- 
ticed clandestinely.    

Songs  op  Yale  :  A  New  Collection  of 

College  Songs.  Edited  by  Charles  8.  Elliott, 
A.B.  One  vol.  12mo;  pp.  128;  cloth.  Price, 
$1.    New  Haven:  Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 

The  author  has  performed  his  task  most  admir- 
ably, and  the  publisher  has  availed  Idmself  of 
every  facility  of  the  printer's  art  to  present  the 
work  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  It  is  at 
once  neat,  tasteful,  a^d  artistic.  Old  and  new 
College  songs — the  words  set  to  mush>— are  given, 
and  we  can  see,  in  imagination,  the  students — each 
with  a  copy — sitting  on  the  College  green,  singing 
the  joyous  songs.  Many  a  happy  memory  will  be 
revived  in  perusing  these  pages. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile, 

Red  8ba,  and  Gknkbsarbth,  etc.  A  Canoe 
Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Bgypt,  and  the  Waters 
of  Damascus.  By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With 
Maps  and  IHustrations.  One  vol.,  8vo;  pp. 
4(H;  cloth.  Price  ^i  50.  New  York:  Harper  <fe 
Brothel's. 

'^A  Record  of  Rob  Roy*s  Cruise  on  Ancient 
Rivers,  Lakes,  and  8eas  in  Bible  Lands.**  This  is 
the  neat  dedication  by  the  author.  Readers  who 
would  look  at  the  country  through  which  this 
author  passed,  and  at  the  people  through  most  in- 
telligent eyes,  may  do  so  by  reading  this  book. 
There  are  many  full-page  illustrations,  giving 
views  of  historical  towns,  mountains,  and  other 
objects.  It  is  Just  the  book  for  every  private  or 
public  library.  

Married  in  Haste.     By  Mn?.  Ann  S. 

Stephens,  author  of  "Fashion  and  Famine** 
**  The  Heiress,**  etc,  etc.  Price,  $1  76  in  cloth, 
or  SI  50  in  paper.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 
&,  Brothers. 

"Married  in  Haste**  is  the  name  of  an  entire 
new  novel.  Just  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia.  It  is  very  vivid  in  descrip- 
tion, very  acute  in  perception  of  character,  and  as 
absorbing  in  interest  as  any  of  her  previous  ef- 
forts, and  if  anything  exhibitB  a  finer  tone. 

Job   Topton's    Rest;    or,  Ways   and 

Means.  A  Story  of  Life's  Struggles.  By  Clara 
Lucas  Balfour.  One  vol.,  12mo;  pp.883;  cloth. 
New  York :  National  Temperance  Society. 

Mrs.  Balfour  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 

and  lecturers  on  temperance  in  England.    In  this 

handsome  volume  she  gives  pictures  of  lifers 

phases,  such  as  must  impress  eveiy  reader,  and 

tend  to  fortify  one  against  many  temptations. 

The  book  should  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 

young  people. 


Twenty-Fifth    Annual    Report    of 

THB    EXBOUnVB    COMMITTEE    OV    THE    PbISOV 

Association  or  Mew  Yobk.  and  Accompany- 
ing Documents,  for  the  year  1809.  Transmitted 
to  the  Legislature,  January  20th,  1870L 

A  document  containing  the  present  condition 
of  prisons  and  prisoners  in  the  United  States; 
with  accoxmts  of  discipline,  treatment,  punish- 
ment, etc.,  with  suggestions  for  prevention  and 
of  reformation.  It  is  the  most  complete  state- 
ment yet  presented  to  the  public  in  Uds  covntiy. 

Maternity  :    A  Popular    Treatise  for 

Young  Wives  and  Mothers.  By  Tulllo  Suuara 
Verdi,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Qrad- 
uate  of  the  Gymnasium  of  literature  and  Sci- 
ence, Mantua,  Italy ;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ho- 
meopathic Medical  College ;  Clinical  Student  «}f 
the  Fhiladelphia  Hospital,  Blockley :  formcriy 
Associate  Physician  of  the  New  York  Lyiv-tn 
Asylum,  etc.  ^Smo  \  pp.  451 ;  cloth.  Price,!*/ 2S. 
New  York :  J.  B.  Fowf  &  Company. 

The  tiUe  of  this  excellent  work  suggests  lis 
nature ;  it  is  well  suited  to  take  a  place  on 
the  shelf  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  domestic  life. 
It  is  comprehensive,  furnishing  in  clear  but  brief 
terms  the  advice  so  often  needed  by  mothers  with 
reference  to  the  food,  clothing,  and  remedial  treat- 
ment required  by  children,  whether  regulariy  «r 
contingently.  

Speeches,  Lettebs,  and  Sayings  or 

Charles  Diokbivs.  To  which  is  added  a  sketeli 
of  the  Author  by  George  Augustus  Sala,  and 
Dean  Stanley* s  Sermon.  Paper,  50  cents;  8to; 
pp.  110.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

JoHK.  A  Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Ollphant,  author 
of  ♦*  Agnes,»'  "  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  "  Brown- 
lows,"  etc.  Paper,  50  cents;  8vo;  pp.  llOi 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  above  recent  publications  have  been  ra* 
ceived  from  Fnnklin  Square.  The  title  of  tkt 
first  conveys  a  full  idea  of  its  character,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  a  reading  would  be  sufiBcient  to  atay 
the  appetite  of  an  admirer  of  the  great  novdift 
Of  the  second,  the  author's  name— Mrs.  Olipbaat 
— is  a  guaranty  that  it  is  not  wishy-washy  or  lack- 
a-daiaicaL  

TiiF   Heib  op  Gaymofnt.     a   NoveL 

By  John  Esten  Cooke,  author  of  **  Hammer  and 
Rapier  "etc.  Paper,  50  cents.  New  York:  Van 
Evrie,  Morton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  reprint  in  complete  form  of  one  of 
the  popular  stories  published  in  The  CM  Guard,  a 
monthly  magaidne  issued  by  the  above-named 
firm.  — ^ 

The  Portrait  in  my  Uncle's  Dinwo- 

Room;  and  Other  Tales.  First  published  in 
America  in  LUte^Tt  Living  Age,  ContenU: 
"Portrait  in  my  Uncle's  Dining-Room,"  "Oli- 
via's Favor,"  *'^A  Tale  of  HaUow«n,"  "Mra 
Merriden's  Fortune."  "LltUe  Miss  Deane," 
"  Late  for  the  Train.*'  One  voL,  8\o. ;  pf^  iw; 
paper.    Price,  88  cents.    Boston :  Littell «  Oay. 

The  fact  that  the  tale  was  published  in  \ht  l^ 
ing  Age  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  rtgtfM 
as  having  real  merit 


IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH, 


CoNTAixiHo  HEX  Obisixal  Grsvk  Tbxt  of 

THB  NSW  TESTAMENT,  with  an  interlineaiy  word- 
ft>^wold  Snglish  TniiBlatioii ;  a  New  Emphatic  Veraion 
bued  on  the  Interiinearj  Translation,  on  the  Beadings 
of  Eminent  Grltica,  and  on  the  Tarioas  Readings  of  the 
Vatican  Maniucrlpt  (190O  fn  the  Vatican  Library);  to- 
gether with  nhtatratiTO  and  Explanatory  Foot-Notee,  and 
•  copious  selection  of  references ;  to  the  whole  of  which 
Is  added  a  TatnaUe  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Bei\)amtb 
vrUson.  One  toL  larno,  pp.  8S4.  Price  |4 ;  extra  line 
binding,  15. 

The  diffurent  renderings  of  yarioas  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  are  the  foondatlons  on  which  most  of  the  sects 
of  Christians  haye  been  bnilt  np ;  with  this  work,  each 
rmder  may  )ndge  ibr  himself  whether  the  words  there 
literally  transhited  are  so  arranged  in  the  common  -ver- 
lion  as  to  express  the  exact  meaning  of  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  It  will  be  fonnd  a  great  aid  to  the  proper 
onderstanding  of  many  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  clergymen  who  haye  a  alight  bat  not  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  Greek,  to  those  who  have  none,  and  to  all 
Bonday-sdiool  teachers  it  will  be  foond  almost  indispen- 
Bslde  when  once  used.  For  sale  by  aU  booksellers,  and 
MDt  by  mall,  post  paid,  by 

8.  R.  WBLLS,  PnMlslier, 

389  Broadirmy,  N.  T. 


graviiigB,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Aathor.    $1.75. 

A  work  with  which  erery  tescher  and  every  papil 
shonld  be  acqaainted.  It  contains  a  perfect  mine  of  sonnd 
wisdom  and  enlightened  philosophy ;  and  a  fkithftd  stndy 
of  its  invaloable  lessons  would  save  many  a  promising 
youth  from  ajprematnre  grave.— J'oum<tf//^tM»i^ion. 

I«ectare8  on  Phrenology.  By  Geo.  Combe. 
With  Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Phrenological  Mode 
of  Inyestigation,  and  an  Historical  8let<^    By 

AlTDBXW  SoABDMAlf,  M.  D.     $1.75. 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  Geo.  Combe.  Or,  the 
Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Individual,  Do- 
mestic and  Social  Capacitiee.  With  the  Author's 
latest  corrections.    $1.75. 

A  System  of  Phrenology.  By  Geo.  Combb.  $2. 

Pbyaiolo^y  of  Digestion.  Considered  with 
relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.  By  Andrew 
CoHBE,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh.    Illustrated.    60  cents. 

The  object  of  this  work  Is  to  lay  befbre  the  public  a 
plain  ana  intelligent  deseription  of  the  stmctore  and 
use  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  show 
how  information  of  this  kind  may  be  nsefuly  applied  in 
practical  life. 

Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health  and  to  the  Improyemcnt  of 
Physical  and  Mental  Education.  By  Akdbew 
Combe,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Enlaiged  and  Im- 
proved.   $1.75. 

There  is  not  in  print,  a  set  of  books  richer  In  beneCt 
to  mankind,  with  statement  more  lucid,  or  discussion 
more  calm  and  effective.  Anv  one  of  them  Is  snllicient  to 
give  enduring  fhme  to  its  author 

Sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  8.  B. 
Wills,  889'Broadway,  New  York. 


New   Physiognomy,   or, 

•  "Signs    of  Chabaotbb,"    as  manifested  in 
Temperament  and  External  Forms,  especially 
in  *'  the  Human  Face  Divine."  By  S.  R.  Wells. 
A  comprehensive,  thorough  and  practical  work, 
in  which  an  that  is  known  on  the  snblect  of  Physi- 
ognomy, bnaed  on  Ethnology  and  Phrenology,  is 
mtomatised,  explained,  illustrated,  and  applied. 
The  following  topics  discussed  at  length. 

General  Principles  of  Physiognomy,  or  the 
Fhysiolf^cal  laws  on  which  character  reading  is 
based  are  given  in  New  Physiognomy. 

Uvman  Tenaperameiits.— The  Ancient  Doc- 
trbes— The  New  Classification  now  in  use. 

Practical  Fhysiognomy.—Forms  of  Faces, 
EyesL  Mouth,  Nose,  Chin,  Jaws  and  Teeth,  Cheeks, 
Forehead,  Hair  and  Beard.  Complexion,  Neck, 
Ears,  Hands,  Feet,  Voice,  Walk,  Laugh,  Mode  of 
Shaldng  Hands,  Dress,  etc,  fully  described. 

Pbysiocnomy  Applied— To  Marriage^  to  the 
Tndning  of  Childlren,  to  Personal  Improvement,  to 
Bosbiess,  to  Insanity  and  Idiocy,  to  Health  and 
Disease,  to  Classes  and  Professions,  to  Personal 
Improvement,  and  to  Character  Reading  Generally. 

Ethnology.— The  Races  —  National  Types, 
White^  Black  and  Red,  Described  and  Illustrated. 

Animal  Types.— Grades  of  Intelligence,  In- 
stinct and  R(»sen  scientiflcaly  defined— Animal 
Heads  and  Animal  Types  amongMen. 

Graphomancy* — Character  Revealed  in  Hand- 
Writing,  with  numerous  Specimens — Palmistry. 

Character  Readiniif.— More  ttian  a  Hundred 
Doted  Men  and  Women,  with  x>ortraits,  introduced 
—What  Physiognomy  says  of  them. 

The  Great  Secret.— How  to  be  Healthy  and 
How  to  be  Beautiful— Mental  Cosmetics. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Book.  In  one  large  Volume  of  more  than 
!>QpO  Sugravings,  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound, 
nice  $5.  In  calf,  $8;  morocco,  gilt,  fia  Address,  B.  R. 
WiLLB,8»  Broad  way, New  York. 


An  Indispensable  Hand-liook. 

How  to  Write-How  to  Talk-How 
to  Behare^  and  How  to  do  Baslness. 

COMPLBTB  m  ONE  VOLUME. 


This  new  work  embraces  Just  that  practical  matter  of 
Ihct  information  which  eyeiy  one,  old  and  young,  ou^t 
to  have.  It  will  aid  in  attaining,  if  It  docs  not  insure, 
"success  in  Hfe."  It  contains  some  600  pages,  well 
bound,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

Ho-vr  to  UTrlte*— A  Manual  of  Letter-Writing  and 
Composition,  teaches  the  inexperienced  how  to  write 
Business  Letters,  Family  Letters,  Friendlir  Letters,  Love 
Letters,  Notes,  Cards,  and  Newspaper  Articles,  and  how 
to  Correct  Vtoot  for  the  Press.   Indispensable. 

Ho^r  to  Tallr.— Contains  usefhl  instruction  on 
how  to  speak  Correctly,  Clearly,  Fhiently,  Forciblv,  Elo- 
quently, and  Eflbctively;  also  a  Chairman^s  Gmdo,  to 
conduct  Debating  Societies  and  Public  Meetings.  The 
chapter  on  ^  Errors  Corrected  "  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume  or  "  a  doaen  grammars.** 

Hoir  to  BoliaTO— Is  the  best  "  JTofifMrf  Bcok^^ 
ever  written.  Good  manners  at  Home,  on  the  Street,  at 
a  Party,  at  Church^t  Table,  in  Conversation,  at  Places 
of  Amusement,  in  Traveling,  in  the  Company  of  Ladies, 
in  Courtship,  etc 

Howr  to  Do  BnalneMi— In  the  Countlng-Room, 
the  Store,  Shop,  on  the  Farm,  for  the  Clerk,  Apprentice, 
Book  Agent,  and  for  Business  Men.  It  Teaches  how  to 
choose  a  pursuit,  and  how  to  follow  it  with  success.  **  It 
teaches  how  to  get  ilch  honestly,"  and  bow  to  use  your 
riches  wisely.  -  It  is  a  Capital  Guide  Book. 

How  to  Write— How  to  Talk— How  to  Bo- 
have— How  to  do  BoBineas,  Ixmnd  in  one  laxve 
handsome  volnme,  post-paid,  for  $8.86.  It  ia 
a  Capital  Book  for  Agents.   Address, 

8.  R.  WBLLS,  889  Broad^ray,  N*  T. 
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■WORKS    ON 

Phrenology  &  Physiognomy, 


New    Physiognomy ;   or,   Signs    of  Character,  as 

manifested  through  Temperament  and  External  Forma,  and  espcciallj  in  tbe 
"  Human  Face  Divine."  With  more  than  One  Thousand  Ulusirotioni.  By 
Sauuel  R.  Wells.  Price,  in  one  large  12mo  volume,  nearly  800  pp.,  hand- 
somely bound  in  muslin,  $5.    In  heavy  calf  $8.     In  turkey  morocco  gilt,  $10. 

A  comprebenBlve,  thonniiih.  and  pnclloil  Work,  In  cd  bv  eTcrrbodi  and  Id  til  plicee,  and  mid«  in  cfldnl 

wtilcb  111  Uut  la  known  on  tEe  niiblKt  I-  s>otginitli»d.  help  In  tbat  noblcit  of  ml  etndWii-tbe  !<indT  of  Nu.  U 

Eiplnlned,  lllunlntal,  *nd  Anpliod.    nivr-loenninj  in  liiremdllj  dndcntood  trHl  Mn  radHj  ApnlluC  Sooota^ 

bore  Bbown  tobe  no  men  fanclhilKpcculaiiDn.  balacon-  imd  Urn-  book  wllhout  iDlareit.  wtlooDt  Kii  prat. 

■irtenl  ind  nell-cunildercd  njsleiD  of  Chancier  rotdloR,  "  Knowtud^re  Ih  pomr,"  and  ihli  li  emphaUciDi  liw  nl 

bavedoD  the  ei'tablli^h«d  tmllii  of  Pby«1uloey  and  I'torvn-  aknowlod^orindD— orbumati  rhancler^    He  wbo  bli 

olucT.  and  cuntlriued  b;  Kthuoloey.  M  well  w  br  tho  It  la  "nuFier  orUw  "Itiuilon  :"  Mtd  anr  bodf  narkin 

pi-cullBHIlcl  of  iDdivlifual.-.    11  h  no  BbBliscIlon.  bnt  It  wbo  wm.uidflnd  InHtha -•ecKloriiKan"udlk< 

KimetblDg  Id  be  Budo  uwnU :  lumetblngto  be  pnicUc-  road  totbelugeMpcnoiud  ImproxmenlMidnMAilaai. 

Wedlock ;  or,  The  Right  Relations  of  the  Sexes. 

A  ScientiSc  Treatise  disclosing  the  Lavs  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing 
Who  May  and  Who  May  N'ot  Marry.    Same  author.    Price  $1  50. 

Anionc(heHhlect*lrealedirethefol]o«tne:l(inian 
■  l>l>lD8lDBlltntkiD:  QuBllllcaliaiibrorHaiHmony;  Tbs 
ttltffal  Age  to  Man;;  Uotlvea  for  MiittIiuc;  Mania;r«a 
ofConiwnE'ilnUj— of  »"-ou«la»— when  Ju.ilEabLe  ;  Coiiju- 
gaJ  SelecUon— Amnltlea;  Couit-hlp— Lon)(  or  Slioit: 
fwiyof  Parenl.;  M.rriwe  Cu-lr- ■ -■ ' ■-  -'' 


laljom;  EIli1c«or>l"rriii).-e;  SgcondMarrtu^g- 


Uicj  Admh 


Polvranijand J  , „ 

md  Bow  lo  Itead  Them  i  Beatlbla  Lon  I  mrnj  mm 
Poei'H  Wife;  Ths  Model  Hn'bandand  the  Mndsiwib-^  i 
tbolr  Hqlual  Obll(Mlniu.  Piiill>«ea.  and  DdUh  ;  Wbu  ' 
ConntltDlca  a  Trna  Marriaas;  Tha  PoMrj  oT  Lotil 
Conrutalp,  and  Marrlieo— 'Hia  Work  bebig  a  PiKikal  i 
Qulde  lo  all  Ihe  KelaUoDB  or  Smr  W 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DAVID  OLASCOB  FARRAGUT, 


ADHIBAL    FARBAGUT. 


C\^  Sunday,  Aagnot  14th  last,  Admi- 
^-^  ral  David  G.  Fan-agut,  wlioae  he- 
roic and  saccessful  attack,  in  1862,  on 
the  strong  fortifications  defending  the 
approaches  to  New  Orleans,  and  his  im- 
petuoas  assault  on  and  capture  of  Mobile 


in  1664,  made  his  name  especially  dis- 
tinguished, died  from  paralysis  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  had  for  Rome 
time  been  suffering  irom  heart-disease, 
and  had  gone  north  early  in  July  with 
the  hope  of  finding  relief  and  rest  in  re* 
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tirement  from  active  duty.  Being  re- 
garded generally  as  the  leading  officer  of 
the  American  navy,  and  highly  esteemed 
as  a  man,  aside  from  his  eminent  quali- 
ties as  a  naval  leader,  his  sudden  death 
has  occasioned  no  little  public  sadness. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  of  com- 
pact and  vigorous  organization,  and  har- 
moniously developed  in  head  and  body. 
Hence  he  enjoyed  excellent  health ;  and 
not  being  warped  mentally  or  physically 
by  excesses  or  deficiencies  he  was  selt- 
poised  and  equable. 

His  head  was  rather  high  for  its  width, 
rendering  the  moral  and  self-governing 
organs  very  influential.  He  had  a  clear 
sense  of  duty,  an  upngl^t  spirit,  a  firm 
and  determined  will,  a  sensitive  regard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
just  enough  Self-esteem  to  give  liim  pro- 
per self-reliance  without  arrogance  or 
egotism. 

His  Cautiousness  was  oiily/uU;  hence 
he  considered  danger  without  trepidation, 
and  studied  the  chances  for  success  in 
times  of  peril  without  losing  his  pre-sence 
of  mind.  He  had  a  full  degree  of  Com- 
bat iveness  and  Destructiveness,  which, 
rendered  him  couragcons  without  being 
quarrelsome,  earnest  without  being  fnic- 
tious  or  petuhinit.  -  He  was  not  selfish  in 
money  matters,  but  never  wasteful  or  in-» 
clined  to  undervalue  the  fruits  of  labor. 
His  large  Benevolence  and  Hope  coniril)- 
uted  to  render  him  generous,  cbeeHiil, 
sympathetica!,  and  joyous.  Ten  minutes 
in  his  company  was  enough  to  reassure 
the  despondent  and  build  up  the  hopes 
of  the  depressed. 

His  intellect  was  pre-eminently  practi- 
cal, and  though  he  was  a  theorist  and 
critic  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  plan  what 
he  ought  to  do,  yet  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  practical  facts  and  details  of  the 
subject.  See  how  full  the  middle  line  of 
the  forehead  is  I  how  prominent  the  arch 
of  the  brow !  how  sharp  the  central 
ridge  which  runs  up  to  the  liair !     In  ac- 


cordance with  these  indications,  he  was 
quick  to  see  ;  had  an  excellent  memory; 
great  power  of  analysis,  and  fii^st-claas 
talent  to  read  character. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  fullness  un- 
der the  eye,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
eyeball,  which  are  signs  of  large  Lan- 
guage. The  Admiral  was  not  only  an 
excellent  conversationalist,  and  had  a 
ready  use  of  words,  but  he  was  also  an 
excellent  linguist,  speaking  many  lan- 
guages; and  was  known  when  a  young 
man  for  his  ability  to  speak  almost  any 
tonsjue.  Wherever  he  mijjrht  be  station- 
ed  when  on  a  cruise,  a  few  weeks'  time 
was  sufficient  to  give  him  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  at 
the  place. 

Without  large  Imitation,  he  copied 
othei's  but  little.  His  ways  and  manners, 
though  genial,  mellow,  and  affectionate, 
were  his  own.  His  strong  social  feelings 
rendered  him  companionable  ;  his  excel- 
lent memory  gave  him  material  for  con- 
vei'sation  ;  his  large  Language  gave  him 
excellent  talking  ability,  hence  he  always 
had  something  to  say,  and  knew  how  to 
say  it,  and  was  the  center  of  social  at- 
traction wherever  he  wei^* 

Those  strong  features,  that  well-set 
nose  inclined  to  tl>e  Roman,  that  long 
and  strong  upper  lip  and  firm  comprea- 
sion<ofth€^  mouth,  that  square  and  manly 
chin,  combine  to  indicate  courage  and 
d:fesh  without  rashness,  pei*sistency  and 
steadfastness  without  obstinacy,  and  ar- 
dent fraternal  feelings. 

We  ought  to  state  that  his  intellect 
was  eminently  intuitive,  inherited  from 
his  mother ;  that  his  judgment  acted  in- 
stantaneously upon  facts,  and  that  he 
rarely  had  occasion  to  modify  his  first 
impressions.  That  is  a  scholarly  head, 
a  sympathetic,  moral,  self-reliant,  ener- 
getic nature,'  which  carried  an  immense 
amount  of  power,  and  yet  carried  it  with 
a  Client  leness  and  sociality  which  made  him 
a  good  companion  for  even  children  ^  and 


in  liis  aDguaraea  so^Jiai  iiourH^  nu  iiiau 
not  a  phrenologist  would  recognize  in 
bitn  the  hero,  the  valiant  wanior  that 
be  really  was. 

David  Glascoe  Farragut  was  bom  July 
5, 1801,  at  Campbell's  Station  near  Kasbville, 
Tenn.  His  father,  Geo,  Farragut,  was  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  one  of  the  Balearic 
group  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  came  to  this 
country  abont  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1776.  Here  he  soon  after  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  mcjor. 
Subsequently  he  went  into  the  Navy,  and  served 
a  short  time.  Having  married,  he  settled  in  the 
section  of  country  now  known  as  Bast  Tennes- 
see, on  government  lands  which  had  been  as^ 
8^ed  to  him  as  part  payment  for  his  military 
services.  At  eleven  years  of  age  David  receiv- 
ed a  midshipman's  appointment  under  Oaptain 
Porter,  with  whom  his  father  was  on  terms  of 
friendBhip.  The  war  with  England  having 
broken  out,  the  yoath  was  given  a  berth  on 
Porter's  own  vessel,  the  Essex.  Of  the  person- 
al history  of  the  young  midshipman  during 
the  cruise  of  the  Essex  but  a  mere  outline  can 
be  fbmished. 

He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Nocton, 
December  11th,  1812 ;  of  the  Albert,  March  18th, 
1818,  and  of  the  Peruvian  corsair  Nereyda,  in 
the  same  month.  On  May  29th,  1818,  an  English 
whaler  of  eight  guns,  called  the  Atlantic,  was 
captured,  and  Farragut  havmg  been  transferred 
to  her,  served  as  an  acting  Lieutenant,  and 
cruised  in  company  with  the  Essex  and  a  fleet 
of  eight  captured  vessels,  which  were  con- 
verted into  war  ships.  Not  long  afterward  the 
fleet  was  reduced  to  three  vessels.  The  Atlan- 
tic was  re-named  the  Essex  Jr.,  and  her  com- 
mand was  transferred  to  Lieut-Commander 
Downes,  while  Farragut  returned  to  duty  <tt 
midshipman  on  board  the  Essex.  On  March 
8th,  1814,  occurred  the  conflict  in  Valparaiso 
Bay  between  the  Essex  and  the  Phoebe  and 
Cherub,  two  English  cruisers,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hillyar.  The  engagement  was  a  very 
severe  one,  during  which  young  Farragut  ex- 
hibited remarkable  coolness  and  endurance, 
standing  at  his  guns  even  after  sustaining  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  side.  Porter  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  great  and  superior  force  of  the 
British  vessels,  and  hi  his  dispatches  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  mentioned  the  young  mid- 
shipman, Farragut,  in  terms  of  approval,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  **  too  young  for  promo- 
tion." 

Bhortly  after  peace  was  restored  Farragut 


squadron.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fplsom,  the  chaplain  of  the 
fleet,  who  conceived  a  great  liking  for  the  young 
sailor ;  and  afterward,  when  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed U.  B.  Consul  at  Tunis,  he*  requested 
Farragut  to  accompany  hiuL  David  resided 
at  Tunis  under  the  care  of  Folsom  for  three 
years,  and  then  returned  home. 

Mr.  Folsom  being  a  gentleman  of  high  cul- 
ture and  refined  moral  sentiment,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  toward  forming  the  tastes 
and  molding  the  character  of  his  young  friend. 
Many  incidents  have  been  related  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  distinguished  sailor  exhibited 
that  healthy  moral  tone  which  could  not  have 
been  else  than  the  result  of  correct  moral  train- 
ing and  pare  principle. 

One  instance  is  very  fresh  in  this  connection. 
On  the  night  before  the  celebrated  attack  on 
Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  the  crew  of  the 
flagship  Hartford,  expecting  a  battle,  asked 
for  a  distribution  of  liquor,  a  custom  generally 
observed  on  war  vessels  just  before  going  into 
action.  **  I  have  no  particular  objecti<m  to  your 
having  a  little  grog,"  he  said, "  if  there  is  any 
on  board ;  but  I  have  been  to  sea  a  good  many 
years,  and  have  seen  some  fighting,  but  /  have 
neeer  Men  the  time  wlun  I  needed  rum  to  help  me 
to  do  mp  dtUyy  Then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  argument,  he  added :  **  I  will  or- 
der you  two  pots  of  hot  coffee  at  two  o'chick  to- 
morrow morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I'll  pipe 
you  to  breakfast  in  Mobile  Bay." 

Ho  availed  himself  of  the  many  opportiml- 
ties  of  leisure  afforded  by  his  Mediterranean 
services  to  acquire  two  or  three  languages,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  had 
been  his  appreciation  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, that  he  was  master  of  several  languages. 

He  served  in  1821,  '22,  and  '28  in  the  Grey- 
hound, under  Lieut-Commodore  Kearney,  who 
gave  his  attention  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
piratical  establishment  at  Cape  Crees,  Cuba. 

In  1823  he  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  where  he  remained  on  shore  duty  for  ten 
years.  He  had  been  appouited  a  Lieutenant 
previously. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  Lieut-Commander 
of  the  sloop  Natchez,  and  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies.  T  wo  years  later  he  was  promoted  Com- 
mander, and  took  charge  of  the  Decatur  for  a 
cruise  in  the  South  Atlantic.  During  the  four- 
teen or  more  years  following,  he  performed  va- 
rious services,  now  on  sea,  then  on  land,  until 
about  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  Captain, 
and  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco  Navy  Yard. 
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Remaining  there  until  1858  he  was  ordered  to 
tlie  Brooklyn  and  the  Home  Squadron.  Subse- 
quently he  was  placed  on  the  Naval  Retiring 
Board  and  stationed  at  New  York. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  Farragut, 
whose  wif^,  friends,  and  associations  were  all 
Southerners,  boldly  declared  his  intention  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  that  flag  which  he  had  sailed 
under  so  many  years.  This  decision  rendered 
It  necessary  for  liim  to  leave  Norfolk,  where  he 
was  stationed  at  the  time,  and  come  North. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Tarrytown,  N.  T., 
and  lived  in  retirement  until  summoned  by  the 
Government  to  take  part  in  the  offensive  move- 
ments against  the  South.  He  received  his  or- 
ders, on  the  20th  Januaiy,  1862,  and  two  weeks 
later  sailed  in  the  Hartford,  his  flagship,  for 
New  Orleans.  On  the  16th  of  March  his  fleet 
of  steamers,  gunboats,  and  mortar  vessels  open- 
ed fire  upon  the  strong  fortifications  which  pro- 
tected the  water  approaches  of  New  Orleans, 
and  continued  it  for  a  week,  the  enemy  respond- 
ing to  his  attack  with  equal  zeal.  Concluding 
now  tliat  some  other  course  must  be  adopted  for 
reducing  the  forts,  he  assembled  his  officers  to 
consider  the  next  move.  He  was  warned  by 
the  officers  of  English  and  French  ships  of  war 
in  port  at  New  Orleans  that  *'  no  fleet  could 
pass  up  the  river  without  a  miraculous  inter- 
position," but  he  answered : 

"  You  may  be  right '  But  I  was  sent  here  to 
make  the  attempt  to  take  New  Orleans,  and  I 
shall  try  it." 

To  the^  council  of  war  which  discussed  his 
daring  enterprise  as  laid  before  it,  he  gave  a 
reply  which  even  more  clearly  indicates  his 
positivencss  and  boldness  of  character.  His 
order  for  the  battle  contains  these  words : 

"Whatever  is  to  be  done  will  have  to  be 
done  quickly.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the 
flag  officer  the  propitious  time  has  arrived,  the 
signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to 
the  conflict.  He  will  make  a  signal  for  da^ 
action^  and  abide  the  remU — conquer^  or  be 
c<mqueredy 

In  the  battle  which  ensued,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Hartford,  in  which  Farragut  sailed,  steam- 
ed so  slowly  past  the  forts  that  the  vessels  fol- 
lowing her  were  in  danger  of  running  into  her 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  With  the  ut- 
most coolness  Farragut  ordered  his  flagship  to 
pass  the  fort  and  engage  it  at  close  quarters. 
His  example  was  not  lost  upon  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet,  Capt  Graven,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, particularly  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
coolness  and  the  admirable  service  of  his  ship. 
It  was  not  lost  upon  the  observing  Farragut, 


and  after  the  fight  was  over  he  took  the  hand 
of  Craven  in  both  his  own  and  generously 
gave  him  the  credit  of  the  victory.  "  You  and 
your  noble  ship  have  been  the  salvation  of  the 
squadron,"  he  said. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  great  battle,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was 'the  occupation  of 
New  Orleans.  Butler's  troops  were  no  sooner 
in  the  city  than  Farragut  and  a  portion  of  his 
fleet  steamed  up  tlie  Mississippi  ^ver  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Yicksburg,  whose  batteries 
only  prevented  the  passage  of  the  river  from 
its  mouth  to  Cairo.  The  passage  of  the  batte- 
ries at  Yicksburg  on  May  28  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  brief  siege  and  bombardment  of 
that  city,  begun  in  1862.  It  accomplished 
nothing,  and  Farragut  ran  down  again  in  a  few 
days  and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  He  en- 
gaged shortly  after  in  several  operations  in 
East  Louisiana,  but  little  remained  to  be  ao> 
complished  by  the  fleet  until  an  army  could  co- 
operate in  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.  His  fleet 
wtis  finally  retired  to  Pensacola,  where  it  en- 
gaged in  efiective  blockading  duty  in  the  Golf 
of  Mexico.  While  thus  employed  the  Admi- 
ral captured  Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  Pass,  Gral- 
veston,  and  other  points  difficult  to  blockade. 

It  was  not  until  July,  1864,  that  he  made  an 
effort  to  reduce  Mobile.  Forces  under  Gene- 
ral Canby  were  ready  to  move  against  the  city, 
and  the  firet  step  necessary  was  to  reduce  the 
forts  defending  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  fieet  was  assembled, 
the  Hartford  still  being  his  flagship.  In  his 
order  for  the  battle  he  intimated  tliat  the  fleet 
would  attack  at  the  flood-tide,  in  order  that  if 
a  vessel  became  partially  disabled  in  her  run- 
ning apparatus,  she  would  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent into  the  fight 

The  rebels  had  several  powerful  war  steamers 
and  four  rams,  besides  the  terrible  iron-clad  ram 
Tennessee,  to  assist  in  defending  the  forts,  and 
the  conflict  when  once  begun  was  a  terrible 
one.  Its  details  are  too  familiar  to  need  re- 
iteration here.  It  is  known  especially  that 
during  this  engagement  the  Admiral  lashed 
himself  to  the  rigging  of  the  flagship  and 
watched  the  fight  from  that  position.  This 
was  not  an  act  of  reckless  daring  on  the 
AdmiraVs  part,  but  the  calm  resolve  of  a  com- 
mander who  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  in  a  position 
to  see  his  whole  fleet.  In  the  line  of  battle  the 
Brookljm  and  Hartford  were  lashed  side  by 
side,  the  first-named  being  nearest  the  encmy*s 
forts  and  vessels,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
see  their  movements  and  actions  he  lashed 
himself  to  the  shrouds  of  his  vessel. 


record  in  history.    Its  success  was  complete. 

This  battle  was  the  last  eDgagement  which 
the  Admiral  directed,  and  won  for  him  the  pro- 
motion of  Yice-Admiral.  He  returned  to  the 
blockading  duty  in  the  Gulf^  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  war  was  sent  to  the  James  River. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Franklin  to  European  waters,  and 
everywhere  met  with  the  most  marked  con- 
sideration and  courtesy  from  distinguished 
personages  of  all  professions,  royalty  itself 
deeming  it  no  condescension  to  meet  him  on 
the  familiar  footing  of  friendly  regard. 

Since  his  return  home  from  that  cruise  the 
Admiral  has  been  in  bad  health  and  suffered 
at  times  severely,  so  that  his  death  was  to  him 
the  welcome  approach  of  a  merciful  release 
rather  than  a  dreaded  visitant 

He  was  married  twice.  His  second  wife 
survives  him. 

But  a  few  months  since,  General  N.  P.  Banks 
delivered  a  speech  in  public  on  national  affairs, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  alluded  to  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  following  suitable  terms : 

"  Admiral  Farragut,"  he  said,  **  commanded 
the  naval  forces  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  war,  from  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  conquest  of  Mobile.  History  presents  no 
naval  character  superior  to  that  of  Farragut 
His  naval  victories  equal  the  greatest  of  the 
achievements  of  Duquay  Trouin  of  France, 
Van  Tromp  of  Holland,  and  Nelson  of  Eng- 
land. The  conquest  of  Mobile  has  given  him 
g^reater  reputation,  because  it  occurred  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  turned  upon  him.  His  success 
was  not  a  victory  merely,  but  the  harbinger  of 
certain  and  general  peace.  But  as  a  naval 
exploit  it  bears  no  comparison  with  his  passage 
of  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Port  Hudson. 
The  daring  conception  and  the  heroic  execu- 
tion of  this  enterprise  is  without  pamllel  in 
naval  warfare.  No  one  who  participated  in 
the  campaign  of  1868,  of  which  the  passage  of 
the  batteries  was  the  ioitiatoiy  step,  can  ever 
for^t  it.  The  immediate  consequences  of  this 
movement  were  then  and  are  yet  imperfectly 
appreciated  by  the  country,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  its  success  that  it  was  the  first 
step  in  the  conquest  of  Yicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  and  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  war,  Farragut  was  a  Homeric  leader— one 
of  Plutarch's  men.  In  peace,  his  artless  sim- 
plicity, his  integrity  of  character,  his  patriotic 
impulses,  his  sound  sense,  and  just  Judgment 


the  advantage  of  a  withdrawal  of  his  name 
from  vain  and  acrid  partisan  strife,  and  received 
in  his  lifetime  that  compensation  for  noble 
actions  which  can  be  bestowed  but  upon  very 
few  men — the  universal  and  just  homage  of 
mankind.  Fortunate  is  it  for  us,  his  associates 
in  war  and  peace,  that  we  find  in  him  the  first 
President  of  our  Association,  and  a  true  type  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  Gulf." 

Previous  to  the  late  war,  it  has  been  said 
that  Admiral  Farragut  exhibited  but  little  of 
the  great  talent  and  address  which  made  him 
so  conspicuous  then.  The  reply  to  this  will 
apply  to  many  other  brilliant  names,  viz., 
that  circumstances  did  not  arise  which  re- 
quired the  display  of  such  ability,  the  ccr.ntry 
being  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace  do\.  u  to 
1861.  Besides,  the  Admiral'  was  a  mi  u  of 
modest  disposition,  retiring  from  rather  ihan 
assuming  a  position  not  necessitated  by  the 
occasion.  The  war  with  the  South  breaking 
out  gave  hun  a  great  occasion,  and  proved  him 
equally  great  in  meeting  its  contingencies. 

^•» 


IS  THERE  NO  BESUBBECTION  OF 
THE  DEAD« 


Is  there  no  reenrrection  of  the  dead  ? 

Shall  tboBe  who've  suffered,  those  who>e  wept  and  bled, 

Kever  rejoice  In  life  again  t 
Shall  these  temples  of  the  flesh  forever  lie 
Hidden  In  obecarity,  forever  die 

Victims  to  Death,  as  monarch  grim  ? 

Shall  these  wonders  of  divine,  immortal  art, 
These  habitations  of  th'  Immortal  part, 

These  stractored  walls  of  mortal  clay, 
Glorious  monuments  of  a  bailder's  might, 
Illuminated  by  a  spirit's  llffht, 

Forever  crumble  to  decay  ? 

Shall  all  these  mystic  powers  forever  ihde. 
Of  body,  mind,  In  all  their  pomp  arrayed  ? 

Are  pilgrims  to  this  land  of  gloom 
Forever  clad  in  the  robes  of  sorrow  ? 
Does  no  promise  of  a  glad  to-morrow 

.  Disperse  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  t    bot  pobt. 


♦•» 


WHAT    CAN    I    DO    BEST? 


» * « 


.  EDITORSHIP. 

npHE  following  question  has  been  received, 
J-i  and  wo  take  it  as  a  text  for  our  article 
on  this  subject  of  editing : 

"What  abilities  should  one  possess,  and 
what  books  should  be  studied,  to  enable  him 
to  become  a  first-class  composer  and  corre- 
spondent for  a  daily  or  weekly  journal  ? " 
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To  be  a  first-clafls  editor  or  correspondent, 
one  ought  to  know  as  much  of  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  he  writes  as  can  be  known ; 
certainly  he  ought  to  know  more  respecting 
it  than  those  who  read  his  articles.  We  may 
therefore  say,  first,  that  an  editor  ought  to 
have  a  comprehensive  intell^t,  which  signi- 
fies, first,  a  large  development  of  the  percep- 
tive organs,  which  give  prominence  to  the 
brow  and  lower  part  of  the  forehead.  These 
faculties  enable  their  possessor  to  gather 
knowledge  rapidly  and  accurately ;  to  see  all 
that  is  going  on ;  to  appreciate  whatever  is 
related.  They  give  also  the  basis  of  scientific 
knowledge  or  power  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  scientific  subjects,  that  he  may 
be  intelligent  in  that  direction.  These  facul- 
ties also  enable  one  to  acquire  knowledge 
from  books  and  retain  it.  He  should  have, 
secondly,  the  reasoning  or  philosophical  fac- 
ulties well  developed,  that  he  may  compre- 
hend the  logic  and  the  law  of  things.  The 
majority  of  American  editors  will  be  found 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  forehead  more  am- 
ply developed  than  the  upper  half  They 
are  fact-gatherers  rather  than  thinkers ;  and 
the  result  of  their  labor  is  very  apt  to  con- 
tain much  crude  matter.  Many  editors  are 
much  more  like  the  farm-rake,  which  gathers 
up  wheat  and  tares,  hay,  thistles,  and  thorns 
together,  than  like  the  winnowing  mill,  which 
separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  As  evi- 
dence that  the  generality  of  editors  are  mere 
observers  and  not  deep  thinkers,  it  may  be 
observed  that  if  one  of  the  editorial  fraternity 
happens  to  possess  large  reasoning  organs, 
and  ventures  to  reach  out  in  the  realm  of 
ideas,  he  is  laughed  at  through  many  of  the 
newspapers  as  being  a  "  philosopher,^'  a 
"  dreamer,"  a  "  speculative  theorist."  If  all 
editors  and  newspaper  writers  had  large 
Causality  and  Comparison,  they  would  not 
jeer  and  laugh  at  a  man  who  inclined  to  orig- 
inality of  mind,  and  boldly  struck  out  into 
the  untrodden  realms  of  thought. 

In  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  editor  is 
required  to  be  merely  an  arranger  of  the  mat- 
ter produced  by  others — a  digester,  a  critic, 
a  compiler.  One  who  edits  a  great  Review 
is  not  expected,  for  he  has  not  the  time  and 
probably  not  the  varied  learning  and  infor- 
mation necessary,  to  write  well  upon  all  sub- 
jects which  go  to  make  up  the  contents  of  the 


Review.  One  man  has  spent  his  life  in  llie 
realm  of  chemistry,  another  in  mining,  an- 
other in  metaphysics,  another  in  mechanics, 
another  in  medicine,  another  in  agrienltnie; 
and  these  several  subjects  can  be  presented 
by  those  who  have  made  them  a  specialty, 
respectively,  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than 
any  one  man  can  be  expected  to  do.  But  an 
editor  of  such  a  "Review  ought  to  have  a  first- 
class  head  and  first-rate  culture,  so  that  he 
may  estimate  the  labors  of  these  special  co- 
adjutors; otherwise,  if  he  were  acting  as  a 
mere  bricklayer,  putting  in  place  the  produc- 
tions of  others,  he  would  be  likely  to  give  to 
the  world  a  good  deal  of  crude  matter. 

A  political  editor  needs  an  excellent  mem- 
ory to  hold  the  general  knowledge  which  is 
requisite  to  the  editorial  profession,  that  he 
may  remember  the  history  of  politicians  and 
legislators,  the  history  of  nations,  of  science, 
of  literature  and  law,  and  also  that  he  may 
remember  what  he  himself  has  said  and  done 
before.  An  editor  should  be  able  to  carrv  in 
his  memory  all  that  he  has  ever  written  and 
published,  so  that  he  shall  be  consistent, — 
that  one  yearns  experience  shall  give  him 
lighJ^  for  the  next  yearns  labor.  But  wo 
would  not  make  a  man  a  slave  to  the  past 
through  a  retentive  memory.  We  would 
have  the  man  open  to  prepress,  to  improve- 
ment, to  new  truths,  and  to  reforms ;  bat  we 
would  have  his  memory  sufficiently  tenaciooa 
not  to  forget  the  pit  from  which  he  had  been 
digged — ^the  old  errors  and  ignorances  in 
which  he  had  at  some  time  floundered.  We 
have  known  reformers  who  forgot  the  igno- 
rance and  weakness  fVom  which  they  had 
emerged,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
charging  with  wickedness  and  folly  those 
who  occupied  the  same  position  which,  but 
a  few  years  before,  they  had  left.  This  is  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  for  a  man  who,  by  accident 
or  energy,  has  made  himself  rich,  and  then 
turns  around  and  abuses  and  denounces 
"  poor  people  "  because  they  are  poor.  It  is 
both  ridiculous  and  pitiable  to  read  the  edi- 
torials of  some  newspapers;  to  sec  how  to- 
day subjects  and  persons  will  be  petted  and 
praised  who,  five  years  ago,  were  vilified  and 
denounced.  A  better  memory  of  the  past 
should  serve  to  correct  such  folly  in  the  pre- 
sent. Besides,  an  editor  needs  conscience  in 
strong    measure.      He   wields    a   wondrous 


posed.  An  editor  who  lacks  conscience,  and 
has  excessive  selfishness  aild  severity,  can 
slaughter  reputation,  can  plant  thorns  in  the 
pillow  of  innocence  without  incurring  legal 
penalty,  and  without  the  power  of  undoing 
his  own  mischief.  An  editor,  therefore, 
should  he  truthful,  just,  upright ;  he  should 
have  large  Benevolence,  so  as  to  be  tender  of 
other  people^B  feelings  and  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  editor  should  have 
courage — no  position  needs  greater;  having 
a  selfish  world  to  deal  with,  he  should  be 
willing  to  utter  the  truth,  and  to  back  it  up, 
when  justice  demands  that  an  unpleasant 
truth  be  spoken.  A  want  of  courage  in  an 
editor  is  as  bad  as  a  lack  of  courage  in  a  sol- 
dier ;  for  while  cowardice  or  treason  in  a  sol- 
dier may  cause  the  loss  of  a  battle,  a  lack  of 
courage  or  conscience  in  an  editor  may  poison 
the  public  morals,  and,  perhaps,  contribute 
to  the  loss  of  a  battle  as  well.  An  editor 
should  have  large  Language,  that  he  may 
write  with  ease  and  facility ;  he  should  have 
good  taste,  that  his  style  may  be  smooth  and 
el^ant,  and  that  his  publications  shall  not 
offend  the  tastes  of  his  readers.  We  would  not 
give  him  excessive  Benevolence  and  Ideality ; 
while  lack  of  Combativeness,  Firmness,  and 
Self-Esteem  renders  the  editor  pusillanimous, 
and  leads  him  to  soften  the  truth  until  its 
very  back-bone  is  withdrawn ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  manly  courage,  unflinching 
determination,  serene  dignity,  and  unflinch- 
ing justice,  combined  with  kindness,  affec- 
tion, and  proper  consideration  for  the  rights, 
prejudices,  and  even  the  ignorance  of  others. 
Men  of  power  should  cany  that  power  gen- 
tly; one  does  not  lose  his  vantage  ground, 
who  really  possesses  it,  by  trying  a  gentle 
method  of  accomplishing  results.  He  who 
has  a  hundred  cannon  at  his  back  can  afford 
to  be  polite  to  an  opponent,  and  request  the 
&vor  of  a  compliance  with  hiv  wishes.  A 
general  who  is  capable  of  backing  up  his  re- 
quest need  not  insult  a  foe  when  he  demands 
his  surrender.  An  editor  who  has  the  best 
of  a  controversy  can  afford  to  be  modest ;  he 
who  has  a  clincher  for  an  argument  can  afford 
to  suggest  it,  instead  of  rudely  cramming  it 
down  his  opponent's  throat. 

An  editor  also  needs  large  Cautiousness 
and  Secretiveness,  so  that  he  shall  not  rashly 


into  wrong  by  the  expression  of  undigested 
opinions.  There  is  quite  as  much  wisdom  in 
the  silence  which  large  Secretiveness  imposes 
as  there  is  in  the  dashing  courage  which 
large  Combativeness  inspires ;  but  with  large 
Benevolence  and  strong  social  affection,  the 
editor  will  be  inspired  by  general  good-will 
to  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  as  well  as  to  the 
good  and  the  noble.  This  good-will  will 
give  him  a  tendency  to  put  the  best  face  on 
everything;  to  remember  that  the  accused 
may  have  a  good  defense ;  that  there  is  gen- 
erally another  side  to  every  bad  story.  A 
rash,  unkindly  man,  as  editor,  will  hunt  the 
accused  before  he  has  time  to  enter  his  plea 
of  "  not  guilty,"  or  to  "  put  himself  upon  his 
country  "  for  defense. 

Moreover,  and  finally,  an  editor  should  be 
imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  that  he  may 
ever  remember  that  the  noise  and  bustle,  the 
excitements  and  strifes,  of  to-day  are  of  less 
consequence  than  those  subjects  which,  while 
they  have  their  roots  in  time,  have  the  life 
to  come  fbr  their  complete  development  An 
irreligious  witticism  may  raise  a  laugh  and 
give  its  author  a  momentary  popularity,  but  ^ 
that  witticism  may  sting  the  heart  of  inno- 
cence ;  may  blunt  the  moral  susceptibility  of 
some  weak  brother  who  would  otherwise 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  For  if  the  editor  be  en- 
dowed with  sufiScient  wisdom  to  do  his  intel- 
lectual labor  well,  and  a  sufiScient  amount  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling  to  desire  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  he  will  feel  that  his 
publication  is  like  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  not  only  speaks  to 
the  human  race  of  to-day,  but  that  it  con- 
tinues to  speak  when  the  hand  that  penned 
it  is  still,  and  is  a  record  for  all  time.  A 
clergyman  may  chance  to  speak  to  five  hun- 
dred people,  a  lecturer  to  a  similar  number, 
but  an  editor  may  speak  to  millions ;  and  his 
thoughts  may  be  copied  for  the  reading  of 
other  millions,  besides  remaining  in  print  for 
coming  generations  to  peruse. 

Our  correspondent  asks,  "What  works 
should  be  studied  to  enable  me  to  become  a 
first-class  writer?"  We  hardly  need  answer 
this  question.  We  have  often  said  to  per- 
sons who  were  receiving  private  phrenologi- 
cal o^axninations  at  our  hands,  that  an  editor, 
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a  lawyer,  or  a  minister  sliould  know  every- 
thing that  can  be  known,  in  order  to  com- 
pletely fulfill  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  All  literature,  all  science,  all  history 
will  aid  the  editor,  and  the  more  he  can  have 
of  general  culture  the  better. 

In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  a  good 
English  scholar  or  a  master  of  his  mother 
tongue,  whatever  that  be;  if  he  can  have 
classical  learning,  all  the  better.  He  should 
be  well  read  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 


especially  in  the  history  of  individuals ;  for 
if  such  history  be  properly  written,  it  will 
open  the  character,  and  motive,  and  purpose, 
and  effort,  as  well  as  reveal  the  result. 

The  editor  should  understand  human 
nature  physiologically,  phrenologically,  and 
theologically.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
editor  study  external  things ;  he  should  study 
men,  mind,  the  inner  life  of  humanity,  that 
he  may  know  to  whom  he  is  talking,  as  well 
as  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. -WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS^    ETC. 

ADDRESSED  TO  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

BT      CHARLES       CALDWELL,      U.D. 
[CONTENITISD  FBOlf  8BFTE1IBER  NUMBER.] 


BTMP ATRETIC   CONSTITXTENTS  OP  THE  BODY. 

HAVING  hitherto  intentionally  omitted 
it,  I  find  it  necessary  to  my  purpose 
now  to  observe  that  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  sets  of  organs,  some  of 
which  are  so  predominant  in  their  influence 
as  to  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  others 
to  their  own.  They  exercise,  also,  a  power- 
ful influence  over  one  another.  If  one  of 
them  be  deranged,  it  deranges  the  others; 
and  if  either  of  them  be  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, the  soundness  of  the  others  may  be  con- 
sidered on  that  account  the  more  secure.  Of 
the  control  of  all  or  either  of  them  over  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  same  is  true.  If  they 
be  sound,  it  is  sound ;  if  diseased,  it  is  dis- 
eased. To  execute  the  task  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, then,  it  is  necessary  chiefly  so  to 
watch  and  regulate  them  as  to  keep  them  un- 
impaired. 

The  organs  alluded  to  as  possessing  a  pre- 
dominance are  the  skin,  the  digestive  system 
— composed  of  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas, 
intestines,  and  lacteals, — the  blood-making 
and  blood-circulating  system — made  up  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  blood-vessels, — ^and  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  system,  comprising  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  The  muscu- 
lar system  is  also  important,  not  only  in  it- 


self, but  as  contributing  by  its  functions  to 
the  perfection  of  the  others.  Physical  edu- 
cation, as  an  aggregate,  then,  consists  in  the 
proper  education  of  these  several  sets  of  or- 
gans. Train  them  in  the  best  manner  and 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  individual  has 
attained  his  highest  perfection. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  8EIK. 

Of  the  education  of  the  skin  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,  under  the  heads  of  cleanliness, 
clothing,  and  temperature ;  for  the  chief  ac- 
tion of  temperature  is  on  that  organ.  On 
these  points,  therefore,  I  have  but  little  to 
add.  The  same  attention  to  them  required 
in  the  nursery  is  required  in  the  school.  The 
temperature  of  school-rooms  should  be  com- 
fortable in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  clothing  of  pupils  such  as  may 
best  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  akin. 
The  rooms  themselves  should  also  be  clean. 
The  covering  of  all  children,  especially  of 
delicate  ones,  had  better  be  too  warm  than 
too  cool.  And  pupils  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  school  with  their  clothes  and 
feet  wet  or  even  damp.  The  most  vigorous 
constitutions  have  suffered  from  such  ex- 
posure. Persons  may  exercUe  with  impunity 
in  damp  clothing  and  with  wet  feet,  but  not 
sit  still,    Kor  should  children  be  exposed  to 


of  Bucb  a  cause. 

CARE   OF  THE   STOMACH nfFROPAmTIBa. 

The  education  of  the  dieeative  oricaiiH  hai 


that  the  AmericanB  have  it  in  their  power, 
if  they  be  tnie  to  thenuclveB  and  ose  with 
I  wisdom  the  advantages  they  enjoy  to  become, 
and  tneutally,  the  moat  perfect  people 
orld  has  produced,  might  easily  be 
,  had  I  leisure  to  sum  up  the  eridence 
presents  itself. 

EFFECT   OR  THE   BRAIN. 

1  well  known  to  every  teacher  that 
in  are  comparatively  dull  after  dinner, 
ten  Bleep  over  their  tasks.  Why  ?  Be- 
they  have  dined  on  improper  food,  or 

0  excess  of  that  which  is  proper.  Id 
.  case  the  exercise  of  the  brain  or  of 
Ind,  if  the  latter  word  be  preferred, 

injurious  by  produdug  indigestion, 
ends,  in  the  organ  of  thought,  that 

1  of  vitality  which  should  now  center 
stomach,  to  enable  it  to  master  the  en- 
ithia  it — to  convert  the  oppressive  load  - 
1  it  has  recdved  into  chyme  and  pre- 

,  for  chyle.  Daily  assaults  of  this  sort 
brain  (eepecially  the  tender  brain  of 
ta  which  is  not  yet  completely  organ- 
by  errors  in  diet,  can  not  fail  to  do  it 
lent  mischief  But,  as  already  obeerv- 
\  regulation  of  the  diet  of  children  be- 
chiefly  to  family  government.  As  re- 
the  serious  evils,  howerer,  arising  from 
committed  in  it,  teachers  should  be 
:  inattentive  nor  silent  Dne  repre- 
ons  and  remonstrances  made  by  them 
ents  and  guardians  might  be  produc- 
good.  They  have  a  better  opportu- 
lan  most  other  periKina  to  witness  the 
rabie  effect  which  the  practice  object- 
)roduces  on  the  mind. 
M  organs  of  the  body  to  vhich  the  at- 
1  of  teachers  should  be  more  immedi- 
ind  earoeetly  directed  are  the  lungs, 
art  and  blood-vessels,  the  muscles  of 
Etry  motion,  and  the  brain  and  nerves. 

IKSD   OF   OOOD   AIR   IN    SCHOOLS. 

chief  measure  requisite  in  the  cduca- 

■  the  lungs  is  the  procurement  for  pu- 
a  competent  supply  of  salubrious  at- 

eric  air.    And  I  need  scarcely  add, 

■  remiun  salubrious  it  must  be  regularly 
id.  Independently  of  any  deletcriona 
pation  it  may  receive,  stagnation  alone 
<  air  aa  certainly  as  water.    The  object 
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here  referred  to  inyolves  the  most  important 
considerations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  health 
to  be  secured  without  it.  The  attainment  of 
it  depends  principally  on  the  site  and  con- 
struction of  school-edifices.  The  buildings 
should  stand  in  elevated,  dry,  and  healthy 
positions,  remote  from  swamps  and  low,  hu- 
mid, aUuvial  soil.  Or  if  there  be  such  nui- 
sances in  the  vicinity,  rows  of  bushy  trees 
should  run  between  them  and  the  houses,  the 
latter  being  erected  on  the  windward  side, — 
on  that  side,  I  mean,  over  which  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  summer  and  autumn  pass  before 
they  reach  the  miasmatic  ground.  On  no 
account,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  should  a  school- 
house  stand  in  a  fiat,  damp,  alluvial  situation. 
And  should  there  be  no  preventive  of  this, 
let  the  edifice  be  erected  on  an  artificial  hil- 
lock, or  in  some  other  way  elevated  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
By  this  means  the  pupils  being  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  miasm  that  may  be  formed 
below  them  will  breathe  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere. A  stagnant  atmosphere,  however,  as 
already  mentioned,  can  not  long  remain 
wholesome,  more  especially  if  it  be  charged 
with  animal  exhalations.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, in  schools,  these  two  sources  of  mischief, 
the  rooms  should  never  be  crowded,  and 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  their  ventila- 
tion may  be  perfect  without  rendering  their 
temperature  uncomfortable  in  cold  weather. 
This  state  of  things,  so  highly  desirable  and 
so  eaflily  attained,  is  not  usually  found  in 
'houses  of  instruction  for  junior  pupils.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rooms  are,  for  the  most  part, 
crowded,  sometintes  jammed  with  children, 
too  hot  in  winter  when  the  windows  are 
closed,  and  too  cold  and  swept  by  currents 
of  chilling  air  when  they  are  open.  In  such 
places  delicate  children,  especially  if  their 
lungs  be  more  than  commonly  sensitive,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  contract  disease.  Or  should 
i;hey  escape  actual  disease,  their  delicacy  and 
feebleness  will  be  increased.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  vigor  when  possessed, 
and  their  restoration  when  lost,  a  supply  of 
^salubrious  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  lungs  as  a 
supply  of  sound  and  nutritious  aliment  is  to 
the  stomach.  The  one  is  not  more  essential 
to  the  production  of  healthy  chyle  than  the 
other  is  to  the  formation  of  healthy  blood. 
And  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  presently  that 


without  such  blood  not  a  single  ftmotion  be- 
longing to  man,  whether  it  be  physical,  intd- 
lectual,  or  moral,  can  be  in  unimpaired  healtii 
and  perfection.  For  heterodox  as  the  senti- 
ment may  probably  appear  to  some  persons, 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  true  that  fiorid,  weD- 
vitalized  arterial  blood  is  as  necessary  to  give 
full  vigor  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers of  the  philosopher,  statesman,  and  patriot| 
as  it  is  to  paint  the  roses  on  the  Virginia  cheek 
and  the  coral  on  her  lip.  The  reason  is  plain. 
That  they  may  be  in  the  best  condition  to 
perform  their  functions,  the  intellectual  and 
moiUl  organs,  like  other  portions  of  the  body, 
require  a  supply  of  well-prepared  blood.  And 
to  form  such  blood  is  the  province  of  the 
lungs,  using  as  their  principal  means  unadul- 
terated atmospheric  air.  But  no  room,  even 
moderately  filled  with  hiunan  beings,  can 
retain  a  pure  atmosphere,  however  judicious- 
ly it  may  be  constructed  for  ventilation. 
Children,  therefore,  should  be  confined  in 
such  a  place  but  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
not  many  hours  in  the  entire  day.  That  they 
may  enjoy  perfect  health,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  time  should  be  passed  in  the 
open  air.  There,  the  food  of  their  lungs  will 
be  wholesome  and  their  respiration  free,  and 
they  will  derive  from  that  function  all  the 
benefit  it  is  calculated  to  bestow. 

LXmO  BDUCATIOlfr. 

Another  usefril  measure  in  the  education 
of  the  lungs  is  for  pupils  to  practice  decla- 
mation and  singing.  Such  training  strength- 
ens those  organs  as  certainly  as  suitable 
exercise  strengthens  the  muscles ;  and  it 
does  it  on  the  same  ground.  I  again  repeat, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  too  oflen  repeated,  that 
it  is  well-directed  exercise  alone  that  invigo- 
rates and  improves  every  form  of  living  mat- 
ter. Its  effect  thus  to  invigorate  and  improve 
constitutes  one  of  its  most  imporant  laws. 
Nor  is  its  ameliorating  infiuence  confined  to 
living  matter.  It  improves  dead  matter  also. 
By  judicious  use,  a  bow  grows  better,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  violins,  flutes,  organs, 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments  by  be- 
ing skillfully  played  on^  all  experience  testi- 
fies. 

As  respects  the  salutary  infiuence  of  singing, 
declamation,  and  other  forms  of  loud  speak- 
ing, on  the  lungs,  Dr.  Rush  often  said,  and 
perhaps  has  left  the  fact  on  record,  that  in 
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the  experience  of  a  long  life  he  hul  nerBr 
knoim  a  dogiog-Bchoolmaeter,  itn  ouctimi- 
crier,  a  watchmui  who  called  the  hours  of 
the  night,  or  an  oyHterman  who  cried  his 
commodity  throngh  the  streets,  to  be  attack- 
td  by  pulmonary  conmniption.  The  influ- 
eaca  of  declamation  by  the  ses-ahore  amid 
the  roar  of  the  surf,  in  strengthening  the 
lungs  of  Demoathenee,  might  be  cited  as 
teatifjiug  to  the  same  effecL 

BPFEcra  OP  AcnviTT. 
The  mere  formation  of  good  blood,  hov- 
ever,  is  not  alone  suffici^it  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  the  system.  That  fluid  must  be 
also  circulated  actirely  to  erei?  portion  of 
the  body,  else  the  purposes  of  vigorous  health 
are  not  sabseired  bj  it.  To  this  end  the  free 
and  competent  action  of  the  heart  is  essentisl ; 
and  to  that,  again,  voluntary  mnscnlsr  action 
is  no  less  80.  However  useful  well-vitalized 
arterial  blood  ia  as  a  stimulant  to  excite  the 
left  nde  of  the  heart  to  the  requi^te  degree 
of  motion,  experience  proves  that  it  ia  not 
alone  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Every  one 
knows  that  when  he  is  motionless,  his  pulse 
is  slow  and  compsiratively  feeble  contrasted 
with  itself  when  he  is  engaged  in  exercise. 
So  is  his  respiration.  Even  when  our  exer- 
cise is  moderate,  we  inspire  a  third  or  fourth 
oftener  in  a  given  time  than  we  do  when  we 
are  stilL  Our  inapiratiana  are  slao  deeper 
and  fuller.  More  air  therefore  is  received  in 
an  equal  period  into  the  lungs.  But,  other 
things  being  alike,  the  larger  the  volume  of 
sir  that  enters  those  organs  is,  the  more  com- 
pletely IS  the  blood  vitalized  and  matured ; 
and  if  coTiespondingly  circulated,  the  more 
efficiently  doca  it  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  every  function  of  the  system.  Hence  the 
health,  vivacity,  strength,  and  florid  com- 
plexions of  persons,  whether  children  or 
adults,  who  exercise  and  respire  freely  in 
the  open  ur,  and  the  comparative  paleness, 
delicate  health,  languor,  and  weakness  of 
those  who  pass  their  time  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion, even  in  the  most  spacious  and  comfort- 
able dwellings.  This  truth  ia  amply  illustra- 
ted and  confirmed  by  contrasting  the  agricul- 
turist who  labors  in  the  field,  or  the  hunter 
who  roams  the  forest,  with  the  secluded  man 
of  letters,  or  with  the  manufacturer  who 
closely  puisnes  his  occupation  in  a  unall  and 
ill-ventilated  workshop. 


BBAIN-SSERCISB   BUBTrUI.. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  and  under  all  cir- 
cumatancea  highly  studious  and  literary  men 
have  infirm  health.  The  reason  is  plain.  They 
their  brains  too  much,  and  their  mus- 
cles, hearts,  and  Innge  too  little.  Hence  the 
whole  frame  is  first  debilitated,  and  ultimate- 
ly deranged.      The  lungs  and  heart  failing 


Fboh  Lire.* 

somewhat  in  their  flmctione,  the  brain  does 
not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  well-vital- 
ized blood.  Its  vigor  is  diminished,  there- 
fore, by  a  twofbid  cause:  exhaustion  from 
its  eicesmve  labors  and  a  defective  supply  of 
sound  arterial  blood,  which  is  its  ettoZ  food,. 
Though,  in  a  given  time,  then,  a  literary  man 
may  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work  by 
inordinate  and  unremitting  cerebral  toil,  he 
can  not  do  it'so  well.  In  a  particular  man- 
ner the  product  of  his  mind  will  have  lew 
briUiancy  and  power.  Itwill  be  like  the  fruit 
of  advanced  age  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
meridian  of  life,  like  the  "Odyssey  "of  Homer 
compared  to  the  "  Iliad,"  or  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Brained  "  to  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  An- 
otiier  cause  of  the  infirm  health  of  literary 

■  Thit  gunilcmin,  ■  mlnlHer.  iSrA  In  the  mldator  hli 
nKfdInerg  from  dlwiiH  at  [he  dlE»tiva  orgns  Isdncod 
b;  «iceMW«  mmlal  untrltjr  sod  a  rsBnltuit  dlu^arS 
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men  ia  ttiat  the;  cat  too  much,  or  indulge  in 
food  too  difficult  of  digestion^  This  renders 
them  dyspeptic.  Their  stomachH  being  de- 
bilitated in  common  with  their  other  organs, 
the  diet  naed  b;  them  should  be  of  the  most 
digestible  kind ;  and  it  should  be  taken  spar- 
ingly. Let  Buch  charactera  take  more  mas- 
cular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  eat  less, 
and  tbej  will  e^jo;  much  more  health  of  body 
and  TOgor  and  productiveneaa  of  mind. 

LIGHT — FEMALE   OROWTH. 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  light  Itself,  which 
■eta  on  na  more  freely  and  to  better  effect 
without  doors  than  within,  b  friendly  to  both 
Tegetable  and  animal  perfection.  Shnt  up  in 
entire  darkness  either  man,  or  quadrupeds,  or 
birds,  and  you  injure  and  enfeeble  them.  Cas- 
per Hauser,  Baron  Trenck,  and  many  other 
pcraona  that  might  be  named,  furnish  mem- 
orable examples  of  this.  Partial  darkness, 
therefore,  must  produce  on  them  an  effect 
differing  only  in  degree.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed that,  other  things  being  equal,  dark  work- 
shops are  less  salubrious  than  well-lighted 
ones.  To  the  perfection  of  our  race,  then, 
libend  exercise  in  the  open  air — a  much  larger 
amount  of  it  than  is  taken  by  children  at 
school,  especially  female  children — is  essen- 
tial. Never  will  mankind  attain  the  high 
standard,  either  bodily  or  mental,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  until  females,  not  only 
while  children,  but  also  during  adult  life, 
take  more  and  freer  exercise  out  of  doors  than 
they  do  at  present.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
ought  to  ran  foot-races,- wrestle,  spar,  fence, 
vault  over  six-bar  gates,  or  in  any  other  way 
hoyden  it.  Such  masculine  feats  would  suit 
neither  their  taste,  delicacy,  nor  intended  pur- 
suits ;  nor  are  they  requisite.  No ;  I  mean 
that  they  should,  as  a  duty  to  themselves, 
their  cotemporaries,  and  posterity,  indulge  in 
graceful  and  becoming  exercise  in  the  streets, 
gardens,  fields,  lawns,  roads,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  invigorate 
their  frames,  beight«n  their  beanty,  and 
strengthen  their  intellects.  Should  they 
even  climb  lofty  hills  and  craggy  monntaina, 
breathe  the  pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  spirit-stir- 
ring and  inspiring  prospects  they  afford,  the 
excuraionB  would  be  beneficial  both  to  body 
and  mind.  For  I  repeat  that  exercise,  judi- 
ciously directed  and  indulged  in,  improves  the 
latter  as  certainly  as  the  fbrmer.    Walking, 


then,  is  one  excellent  form  of  exercise  for  fe- 
males, and  riding  on  horseback  is  another. 
It  is  praiseworthy  in  them,  moreover,  to  leaiii 
to  walk  elegantly,  because  graceful  motion 
adds  to  their  accomplishments  and  increases 
their  attractivenen.  The  air  of  Josephine  in 
walking  was  fascination;  and  an  American 
lady  in  London  threw  a  spell  over  roy- 
alty by  the  grace  of  ber  movement  in  quit- 
ting the  drawing-room.  But  by  eUganee  in 
walking  I  do  not  mean  primness,  mincingnen, 
or  anything  artificial.  Far  from  it.  Let  all 
be  natural ;  but  nature  should  be  cultivated 
and  improved.  Let  ladies  afford  reason  to 
have  aaid  of  them  what  the  poet  of  Abbotts- 
ford  said  of  his  Ellen  Douglas : 
"  A  foot  more  llxht.  1  ulep  more  Ine. 

Na'er  (Tom  the  beMh-aoif  er  braabed  the  d*w ; 

E'CD  the  alli^ht  hin-balt  rnred  lU  bead, 

BlKiIic  rrom  bar  1I17  tread." 

In  truth,  that  same  lovely  Ellen,  though  rear- 
ed on  a  secluded  bland  amid  the  Highlands 


of  Scotland,'  was  mistress  of  man;  other  at- 
tributes, several  of  them  the  mere  result  of 
health,  and  that  health  the  product  of  lake 
and  mountain  exercise  which  the  moat  high- 
bred and  courtly  female  might  be  excused  for 
envying.  For  the  same  poet  who  had  he  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  has  immortalized  himself  by 
immortalizing  her,  fiirtlier  tells  os  that — 


avcT  aia  ureciau  coisei  imce 
A  Djmph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace 
With  finer  form  or  lovelier  face. 
Wliat  thoogli  the  sun  with  ardent  fh>wn 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  checlc  with  brown. 
The  sportive  toil  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served,  too,  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow. 
And  seldom  o^er  a  breast  so  fair 
Kantled  a  plald  with  modest  care ; 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  bat  look  in  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  bine, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  freebora  glance  confessed 
The  gnileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  sparkled  In  her  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  poored  a  prayer. 
Or  talc  of  injnry  called  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  nnrevealed, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conc^Ied, 
Tet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame— 
Oh  I  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I " 

Carriage-riding  is,  at  best,  a  semi-sedentary 
occupation,  and  does  but  little  good  in  im- 
parting strength.  A  lady  possessed  of  a  fine 
figure,  who  dresses  with  taste  and  rides  grace- 
fully, never  appears  to  more  advantage  than 
when  seated  on  an  elegant  and  well-gaited 
horse.  Nor  can  she  indulge  in  a  more  salu- 
tary mode  of  exercise.  For  younger  females 
it  is  equally  beneficial.  As  riding  on  horse- 
back, moreover,  requires  some  boldness  of 
spirit,  the  practice  tends  to  lessen  that  female 
timidity  which  is  often  inconvenient  and  in- 
jurious to  its  possessors  as  well  as  to  others. 
However  desirable  sensibility  may  be  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  like  all  other  qualities  it 
may  become  excessive,  turn  to  evil,  and  im- 
pair health.  Experience  teaches  us  that  it 
often  does  so,  especially  in  feeble  persons,  in 
whom  it  is  most  prone  to  become  inordinate, 
<m  account  of  their  feebleness.  To  restrain  it, 
therefore,  so  as  to  hold  it  within  due  bounds 
by  invigorating  exercise  and  judicious  expos- 
ure to  something  bordering  on  danger,  or  at 
least  resembling  it,  is  an  end  that  should  be 
constantly  aimed  at  in  the  physical  education 
of  females — and  also  of  males  who  have  any- 
thing of  feminine  susceptibility  in  their  tem- 
peraments. Peter  the  Great  had  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  water,  of  which  he  was  cured 
by  being  repeatedly  precipitated  into  rivers. 
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troublesome  excess  of  sensitiveness  obliterat- 
ed. 

Effects  of  ToBACco-SMOKiKa  on  Chil- 
dren.— The  Pacific  Medical  and  SwrgicaZ  Jour- 
nal^ published  in  San  Francisco,  says : 

"  It  seems  tliat  the  habit  of  smoking  has 
taken  possession  of  the  boys  in  France  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  elicit  serious  inquiry  as  to  its 
results.  An  able  writer  describes  his  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  and  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions:  1.  The  pernicious  effects  on 
boys  are  incontestable.  2.  They  consist  of 
pallor,  chloro-anemia,  palpitations  of  the  heai-t, 
diminution  of  the  normal  number  of  red 
globules,  and  impaired  digestion.  8.  The  ordi- 
nary treatment  for  anemia,  etc,  is  ineffectual 
so  long  as  the  habit  of  smoking  is  persisted  in. 
4.  Boys  who  are  addicted  to  smoking  exhibit 
a  want  of  intelligence,  and  have  a  liking,  more 
or  less  decided,  for  strong  drinka  5.  Those 
who  abandon  the  practice  before  any  serious 
organic  lesions  are  produced  recover  their 
health  perfectly.  This  subject  concerns  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  boys  in  Califumia. 
We  may  see  daily  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco scores  of  little  human  apes,  scarcely  old 
enough  to  dispense  with  frocks,  puffing  cigar- 
itos  and  long  nines  with  all  Uie  airs  of  their 
exemplary  parents.  Beardless  youths  strut 
everywhere  in  thoroughfares  and  public  places, 
sucking  their  sweet  Havanns  and  merschaums, 
and  illustrating  the  benefits  by  a  disgusting 
display  of  sunken  eyes,  lank  cheeks,  and  bestial 
months— degenerating  into  animals  instead  of 
growing  up  to  manhood." 

[We  commend  the  above  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  those  whom  it  concerns.  Those 
who  "don't  care"  will  some  time  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  transgressions.  Our  duty 
is  to  sound  the  alarm  and  give  the  warning. — 
Ed.  a.  p.  J.] 
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PUEITY    OF    ICE. 


BESIDES  the  fact  that  ice  is  lighter  than 
water,  there  is  another  curious  thing 
about  it  which  persons  do  not  know  perhaps, 
namely,  its  purity.  A  lump  of  ice  melted  will 
always  become  purely  distilled  water.  When 
the  early  navigators  of  the  Arctic  seas  got  out 
of  water,  they  melted  fragments  of  those  vast 
mountains  of  ice  called  icebergs,  a  short  ac- 
count of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  another 
place,  and  were  astonished  to  find  they  yielded 
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only  fresh  water.  They  thought  that  they  were 
frozen  salt  water,  not  knowing  that  Uiey  were 
formed  on  the  land,  and  in  some  way  launched 
into  the  sea.  But  if  they  had  been  right,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  all  the  same.  The  fact  is, 
the  water  in  freezing  turns  out  of  it  all  that  is 
not  water,  salt,  air,  coloring  matter,  and  all 


impurities.  Frozen  salt  water  makes  &«sb- 
water  ice.  If  you  freeze  a  basin  of  indigo 
water,  it  will  make  it  as  pure  as  thai  mad«  of 
pure  rain  water.  When  the  cold  is  very  sadden, 
these  foreign  matters  have  no  time  to  escape, 
either  by  rising  or  sinking,  and  are  entangled 
with  Uie  ice,  but  do  not  form  any  pari  of  IL 
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KNOWING;  OB^  MAN  AND  THE  WORLD 

HOW  WB  KKOW— (Om/iiMMtf). 


THEKE  are  also  different  modes  of  know- 
ing, corresponding  to  the  different  peri- 
ods in  the  existence  of  the  knowing  subject. 
We  make  no  new  division  when  we  divide  the 
life  of  an  individual  into  the  religious,  philo- 
sophic, and  scientific  periods  corresponding  to 
infancy,  manhood,  and  age.  In  the  first  part 
of  our  lives  we  know  objects  as  having  power 
over  us,  as  making  impressions  upon  us,  thus 
producing  in  us  a  large  feeling  of  depend- 
ence. The  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  has 
just  begun  to  be  conscious  of  something 
which  satisfies  its  wants,  which  nourishes  it. 
Every  object  is  supposed  thus  to  be  beneficial 
to  itself;  and  its  little  mind  takes  up  the 
half-formed  perception  of  an  external  object 
and  completes  it  according  to  this  simple 
belief.  Infancy  and  early  youth  are  the  age 
of  faith,  the  period  in  which  the  mind  pro- 
jects outward  a  large  part  of  itself  and 
clothes  evei-y  object  with  the  projection. 
With  what  it  already  knows  as  beneficial  and 
pleasurable  to  itself,  it  forms  a  pre-peroeption, 
as  it  were,  of  every  other  object  as  beneficial 
or  pleasurable,  until  it  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise by  experience  and  further  observation. 
This  may  be  termed 

THB  POETIC  PERIOD. 

In  it  the  individual  knows  every  object  as 
having  a  nature  like  itself,  as  having  life  and 
feeling  and  intelligence.  The  child  rambles 
the  fields,  investing  all  nature  with  his  own 
mental  state.  Is  he  glad?  the  lambs  that 
frisk  about  him  are  glad,  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers wild  are  glad,  and  he  tries  to  talk  with 
inanimate  things.  He  looks  only  at  the  out- 
side, the  externality  of  objects,  and  makes 
out  the  ideal  complement  of  their  nature 
with  a  part  of  his  own  nature.  The  rill 
surely  laughs,  for  does  he  not  hear  it  ?  The 
birds  are  talking  to  him,  for  they  are  saying 


something  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  listen. 
The  mountain  is  a  sober  giant  that  he  does 
not  like  because  it  is  so  big;  but  the  little 
mound  is  good  to  him  and  lets  him  sit  upon 
its  mossy  back.  The  great,  strong  horse  will 
not  hurt  him  for  he  looks  so  kind ;  and  he 
caresses  the  large,  fine  dog,  suppodng  him  to 
have  a  nature  like  his  own.  He  would  careas 
a  wolf  in  fsnth,  and  pick  up  the  pretty  anake 
that  crosses  his  path  in  simple  belief  of  its 
harmlessness.  The  peculiarly  believing  and 
confiding  disposition  of  the  youthful  intel> 
lect  leads  it  to  stop  always  at  appearances  in 
its  investigation  of  truth.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle unmixed  knowledge  of  things  in  the 
youthful  mind;  the  perception  is  always 
through  a  colored  glass,  which  renders  the 
vision  of  the  external  world  as  pleasing  and 
deceptive  as  the  successive  views  of  the 
camera  obscura.  There  is  a  perpetual  tvix- 
light  with  all  its  poetic  and  softening  infla- 
ences  around  the  soul. 

The  eyes  with  dim  beantkis  are  fllling; 
The  ears  with  strange  masic  are  thrilling; 
The  heart  for  fond  loving  Is  irllllng,— 

and  a  mythical  form  comes  in  at  the  gate- 
way of  knowledge  to  be  welcomed  and 
loved  and  embraced  by  the  youthful  resident 
of  a  mysterious  dwelling, 

THE  PERIOD  OF  CONJECTURE. 

Not  generally  and  characteristically  is  it  so 
with  the  person  of  maturer  years.  Having 
learned  that  some  things  are  not  what  they 
seem,  he  is  led  to  a  further  and  more  critical 
inspection  of  things  with  reference  to  their 
use  and  nature,  but  mainly  with  regard  to 
their  antecedents.  The  young  man  begins 
to  philosophize,  to  inquire,  to  investigate;  to 
know  causes.  His  great  occupation  is  to 
trace  back  to  their  source  the  impresmona 
made  upon  him  without  examining  minutely 


'  He  strircs  to  diBcover  how  the  appeiirauce 
came  to  be  at  all,  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
daced,  what  were  the  antecedent  conditione. 
And  this  he  does,  not  M  mnoh  by  critical  ez- 
amiaation  of  these  Bonrces  and  conditions  a* 
b;  the  operation  of  hie  own  leuon— by  add- 
ing to  tbe  fact  a  probability.  This  period  is 
ptoperij  one  of  caiijectare,aud  not  of  knowl- 
edge; for  there  ia  little  attempt  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  laeAgK  stores  garnered  through 
previoQS  and  earlj  yoais,  bot  inatAsd  there  is 
ui  eiplfuning  of  how  they  were  reduced  to 
poasessioD,  and  from  what  fields  they  were 
gathEred.  Philosophy,  when  applied  to  phys- 
ics, is  very  ancertain  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
will  then  be  difficult  for  the  person  just  com- 
ing to  maturity  to  prcnecnte  with  satisfaction 
the  physical  studies.  He  is  inclined  rather 
to  the  liberal  sciences,  to  logic,  to  rhetoric, 
tc  metaphymca,  to  ethics,  and  to  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  social  tendencies. 


ismi&vorable,  naturally,  to  all  cert^n knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  objects;  aa  philosophy 
does  not  pretend  to  know  what  it  arrives  at, 
and  states  by  sense-perception,  and  needs 
&cts  only  as  a  basis  of  argumentation — a 
foundation  upon  which  to  rear  its  magnifi- 
cent t^nplea.  And  the  phiiosopher  spends 
his  Ume  in  erectiug  a  stately  palace  into 
vhiise  construction  he  puts  a  million  of 
thoQghta;  while  the  man  of  science,  as  we 
aball  se«,  is  occupied  in  building  a  mammoth 
coliseum  out  of  a  million  material  facts. 
Bat  who  wonld  not  rather  have  either  of 
these  possessions  than  a  man^on  however 
Enperb  for  the  body  alone  in  which  went  a 
million  of  dollars?  Who  would  not  rather 
dwell  in  a  grand  palace  of  noble  thoughts 
than  live  in  a  princely  residence  of  material 
stnictnre?  But  it  is  better  to  have  both  of 
these  dwellings — -the  one  invisible,  the  other 
TisiblG,  the  one  mental,  the  other  material — 
fitted  up  with  all  that  tasta  and  love  and 
goodness  will  approve. 

Tee  pBRioD  ov  ravESTioATioTi. 
Having  fonnd  that  the  imperfect  and 
dreamy  kaowledgie  of  early  life  is  not  reliable 
and  permanent,  and  having  found  that  phi- 
losophy based  npoQ  such  knowledge  is  uncer- 
tain in  its  conclusions  and  very  treacherous, 
tie  individual  goes  agun  into  the  field  of 


they  are  and  in  their  purity.  He  has  come 
to  the  concluuOD,  that  the  proper  purpose  of 
living  is  to  observe  and  clasuiy,  not  to  invent 
and  project  nor  gneaa  and  theorize,  and  his 
over-ruling  dedre  is  for  facts.  This  is  the 
extreme  scientific  impulse — the  legitimate 
reaction  from  allowing  philosophy  too  great 
a  share  in  the  mental  eiercises  of  the  mind 
just  matured.  The  human  intellect,  in  iti 
passage  through  this  life,  first  touchea 
against  poetry,  tenderiy  and  slightly,  by 
which  it  is  turned  aside  if  it  impinges  t«o 
harshly,  and  its  direction  changed ;  it  then 
comas  in  contact  with  philosophy,  which  is 
very  elastic  and  yields  to  the  pressure ;  but  if 
it  pushes  too  hard  or  too  far  in  this  direction, 
it  strikes  against  the  impenetrable  surface  of 
mystery,  whence  it  glances  or  rebounds  into 
the  arms  of  science,  which  never  releases  the 
unfortunate   soul    till    death .  comes  to  its 

But  naturally  the  sdentiflc  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  knowing  minutely  and  carefully 
and  copiously,  of  waiting  for  further  devel- 
opments, is  characteristic  of  the  person  in  ad- 
vanced life.  He  is  then  well  fitted  mentally 
to  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  phydcol 
truth,  the  development  of  sense-perception, 
the  sturdy  application  of  the  energies  to  the 
discovery  of  all  that  is  knowable,  and  t^  tha 
clasmflcation  and  arrangement  of  facts  ac- 
cording to  an  excellent  method.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  periods  he  has  passed  through 
furnishes  him  with  endurance  and  patience, 
while  it  takes  away  any  surplus  of  zeal  or 
wild  enthusiasm  which  might  retard  rather 
than  assist  the  critical  examination  of  tha 
great  world  around. 


It  is  quite  unfortunate  that  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  knowing  in  each  of  these  periods  is 
apt  to  be  oveigTOwn.  It  is  quite  detrimental 
to  the  perfect  development  of  ourselves  that 
in  youth  we  carry  the  poetic  and  religious 
feelings  too  far,  that  in  maturity  we  push 
philosophic  processes  too  much,  and  that  the 
reaction  being  powerful,  the  scientific  spirit 
rushes  in  to  drive  out  both  philosophy  and 
poetry  and  gloat  over  the  spoils.  It  certainly 
would  be  well  if  we  could  Ining  the  pootio 
and  dependent  mode  of  knowing  along  with 
us  into  the  philosophic  period,  and  combia- 
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ing  the  two  modes  protract  the  combination 
into  the  scientific  period,  then  introducing 
the  mode  appropriate  to  this  latter  time  of 
life.  There  would  then  be  formed  a  beauti- 
ful and  symmetrical  trio  of  knowing  spirits. 

The  old  man  is  to  be  admired  who  is  not 
only  scientist  but  also  philosopher  and  poet, 
for  his  is  a  broad  and  noble  character.  This 
fact  that  we  do  not  become  prepared  men- 
tally to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  physical  truth  until  late  in  our  liyes 
is,  of  course,  a  reason  why  the  world  does 
not  progress  even  more  rapidly  in  its  scien- 
tific discoveries.  We  pass  through  two 
whole  periods  of  our  precious  lives  before  we 
have  learned  how  to  know,  before  the  intel- 
lect has  become  capacious  enough  to  receive 
multitudes  of  facts,  and  wise  enough  to  di- 
rect the  operation  of  our  organs  of  sense  and 
the  instruments  which  facilitate  investigar 
tion. 

It  requires  a  long  time  to  get  into  the 
scientific  way  of  knowing ;  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire  whole  systems  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  modes  of  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  create  a  lasting  spirit  of 
calm  critical  analysis  of  external  objects,  in 
order  to  understand  what  is  already  known, 
so  as  not  to  go  over  the  same  grotmd  in  an 
original  way  uselessly,  and  finally  to  arrive  at 
scientific  truth  never  before  revealed. 

And  so  we  can  not  be  expected  to  know 
much  before  leaving  this  vesture  of  decay  in 
which  our  spirits  dwell ;  how  great  this 
knowledge  is,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  consider. 

PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

The  world,  too,  has  its  periods  of  knowing. 
In  the  earliest  ages  man  walked  the  earth 
with  an  eye  only  to  appearances.  He  was 
only  poetic  and  religious.  With  tradition  in 
his  mind,  and  superstition  in  his  heart,  and  a 
mystery  in  his  life,  he  invested  all  things 
with  a  secret  conscious  power,  a  hidden  per- 
sonality capable  of  untold  workings  on  de- 
pendent beings.  He  sought  no  further,  he 
did  not  investigate,  he  believed.  And  by  the 
side  of  every  bubbling  fountain,  under  every 
cooling  shade,  beneath  the  waters  of  every 
placid  river,  on  the  top  of  every  rugged  moun- 
tain, mid  the  mazes  of  the  woody  forests,  in 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  cavern,  in  the  deeps 
of  ocean,  on  the  bosom  of  the  air  there  reigned 
or  dwelt  or  reposed  a  deity,  a  satyr,  or  a 


nymph.  The  life  of  those  first  men  was  an 
unceasing  self-projection  outward  over  all, 
and  not  a  reception  of  realities.  They  had 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  some 
of  them ;  but  these  were  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  the  knowledge  of  the  combinations  nf 
which  materials  were  susceptible  as  they 
were  expressions  of  ideas — ^thc  same  impress- 
ment of  the  selfhood  upon  insensate  matter. 
This  age  of  the  world  produced  the  Theogony, 
and  the  Iliad  near  its  close. 

THB  TBANBITIONAL  STAGES. 

But  there  came  a  change,  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  leading  race  of  which  we 
write,  was  neither  a  poetic  superstition  nor  a 
systematic  unsentimental  mode  of  investigi^ 
tion.  There  was  enough  of  knowing;  and 
the  human  soul  sat  in  its  dwelling  with  a 
curl  upon  its  lip,  a  hauteur  on  its  brow,  dig- 
nity in  its  posture,  and  sufiiciency  in  itsel£ 
Philosophy  was  king,  and  a  noble  monarch 
was  he,  though  he  lived  unfortunately  early 
in  the  world^s  history.  This  was  the  age  of 
the  schoolmen  and  the  mystics;  these  were 
the  middle  times  of  humanity.  To  this  pe- 
riod also  belong  properly  the  universal  and 
profound  philosopher  Socrates,  the  chaste 
and  massive  idealist  Plato,  the  accurat-e  logi- 
cian and  probable  materialist  Aristotle,  who 
planted  the  germs  of  systematic  philosophy ; 
and  all  lived  in  signal  advancement  and  in 
silent  contempt  of  their  own  time.  But  there 
came  another  change.  Philosophy  began 
wearily  to  decline,  its  vigorous  reign  was  re- 
laxing, its  throne  was  beginning  to  crumble, 
its  magnificent  reign,  inaugurated  with  such 
pomp  and  prospective  success  in  the  royal 
palace  of  the  moral  universe,  was  likely  to 
prove  almost  a  failure.  Philosophy  was 
nearly  dethroned,  but  made  a  famous  com- 
promise with  science,  the  young  and  acute 
aspirant  for  the  crown,  and  now  both  soy- 
ereigns  rule,  though  the  younger  is  monarch 
of  the  many. 

The  scientific  spirit  has  fairly  captivat- 
ed us,  and  behold  the  result  in  the  mode 
of  the  world^s  knowing!  We  are  said  to 
be  in  the  efflorescent  period,  the  age  of 
maturity  and  rounded  development,  the 
bloom  of  our  collective  existence.  But  this 
age  had  better  be  a  modest  rose  having  with- 
in itself  the  sweet  perfume  of  a  true  religion 
and  the  rich  coloring  of  poetry  and  the  sog- 
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gestions  of  the  beautiful  relations  whioih 
philosophy  loves,  and  containing  the  delicacy 
of  texture  and  adaptation  of  parte  which  it 
is  the  proYxnce  of  science  to  disclose.    It  had 


better  be  this  blushing  rose  than  a  stately 
dahlia  without  odor,  a  scientific  and  ration* 
alistic  body  however  dignified  and  beautiful 
"without  a  soul. 


jpfpartment  of  || 
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HT    EXPEBIENGE    IN    PHBENOLO«T; 

BT  MBS.  M.   A.  DENISOK. 


"TTTHEN  I  was  very  young,  I  borrowed 
VV  my  uncle^s  phrenological  chart  and 
conned  it  over,  and  after  a  time  every  mem- 
ber of  our  household,  from  gray-haired  grand- 
£Ekther  down  to  the  very  cat,  had  to  submit  to 
my  manipulations. 

My  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night  ran  upon 
that  particular  study — ^now,  a  science  estab- 
lished, and  controlling  many  minds ;  and  if 
I  had  learned  properly  to  estimate  my  capa- 
bilities, I  might  have  made  a  first-rate  exam- 
iner— who  knows  ? 

Every  visitor  who  came  to  our  domicile 
learned  that  ^^  Mary  could  read  heads  first- 
rate,''  and  Mary,  of  very  diminutive  stature, 
had  often  to  stand  on  a  stool  behind  the  will- 
ing victims  and  finger  their  bumps. 

Mother  Bowles,  an  old  nurse,  and  a  gpreat 
&vorite  with  us  children,  came  to  see  us 
one  day.  Her  physiognomy  was,  to  say  the 
least,  peculiar.  Her  nose  was  so  set  that  I  can 
liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  small  triangle  in 
the  flesh,  and  her  eyes  were  continually  look- 
ing past  each  other. 

I  well  remember  what  a  time  she  had  in 
taking  off  her  elaborate  dress-cap,  under 
which  she  wore  another  of  sOk,  then  untwist- 
ing her  parti-colored  hair,  with  many  "  bless- 
me's  r'  and  '^  la,  sakes  I "  and  also  with  what  re- 
luctance I  passed  my  hands  under  the  poor, 
thin,  whispy  locks. 

But  such  a  head  I  if  each  particular  hair 
did  not  stand  up,  I  am  sure  each  particular 
bump  did.  It  was  none  of  your  smooth,  un- 
angular  craniums,  but  as  ridgy  as  the  horns 
of  a  rhinoceros. 

"Laud  a  massy  met  hear  the  child! "  she 


cried,  her  hands  extended,  while  my  brother 
Ben  sat  at  a  distance  drawing  her  portrait 
and  laughing  to  himself. 

"  Mother  Bowles,"  said  I,  "  you've  got  an 
awfhl  bump  here,  and  it's  Fhiloprogenitive- 


?» 


ness. 

"  Laud,  I  haven't  got  anything  like  that, 
have  I  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes  you  have ;  it's  the  biggest  bump  in 
your  head."  • 

**  Well,  I  never  knowed  it;"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  a  rueful  look, "  I  s'pose  I  canH  help 
it,  though.  'Twon't  do  me  any  great  haim, 
will  it,  after  all  these  years  ? " 

<^  I  never  heard  of  that^s  sending  any  one  to 
States  Prison, — did  you,  Molly?"  chuckled 
Bob. 

^'  Look  here,  J  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it ; "  cried  Mother  Bowles,  catching  up 
her  cap  in  her  nervous  fashion.  ^^  If  I've  got 
such  things  in  my  head,  I  don't  want  to  know 
it.  Children  can  teach  their  grandmothers 
now-a-days;  not  that  I  am  above  bein' 
teached  by  a  child,  but  I'm  not  going  to  have 
my  fenologies  made  public  property." 

"  But  it's  good,"  cried  Ben. 

Her  hands  were  stayed. 

"  Yes,  it  M  good.  Mother  Bowles,"  I  said. 

"  Laud  a  massy  I — tell  a  body  what  it  is, 
then.  Such  a  powerful  long  name  as  that 
ought  to  be  good  for  something." 

^'  Well,  it  just  means  that  you  love  little 
children  dearly." 

**  Lauds  I  you  don't  say  I  well,  it's  as  true  as 
gospil.  You're  all  my  children,  every  one  on 
ye,  and  my  children  are  al'ys  cute.  Never 
had  a  simple  one  out  o'  the  hundred  an* 
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thirty;  some  on  'ems  nigh  twenty-year-old 
to-day.  Well,  what  else  are  you  going  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

"You  like  good  things,  don't  you?"  I 
asked,  "  candies,  and  sweets,  and  everything 
that  tastes  nice  ? " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  do.  It's  a  sort  o'failin' 
of  mine,  I  alleys  thought.  I'm  a  real  child 
for  peppermint-drops,  to  this  day,  and  al'ys 
have  'em  in  the  house.  Why,  the  girl's  a 
witch.  When  Seth — ^he's  my  grandson — 
comes  in  from  the  city,  he  never  forgets  to 
bring  me  a  box  o'  the  best — ^the  rale  stuff,  and 
I  tell  you  I  do  enjoy  'em." 

"You  think  a  good  deal  of  your  minis- 
ter," I  said. 

"There  you  hit  it;  I  guess  I  do.  Why, 
there  ain't  nothin'  I  wouldn't  have  on  my 
table  for  the  minister,  blessed  man ;  and  my 
seat's  never  vacant  in  the  tabernacle,  not  if  I 
can  help  it.  Themes  privileges  I  couldn't  do 
without.  Everything  else  I  can — ^but  not  the 
gospil." 

And  so  I  went  on,  questioning,  and  she  ex> 
pressing  her  wondering  surprise,  until,  about 
an  hour  afterward,  with  both  caps  safely 
mounted  on  her  yellowish-gray  hair,  she 
turned  about  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were 
some  heathen  curiosity. 

"  Well,  I  never.  Miss  WilBs,"  she  exclaimed, 
speaking  to  my  mother,  "  see  such  children 
as  youm.  They  beat  everything.  Where  in 
the  world  did  your  Mary  learn  so  much? 
Why,  laud  I  I  sh'll  never  feel  as  if  I  owned 
myself— which  I  don't,  the  Lord  forgive  me, 
when  I  came  to  your  house — and  she's  a  little 
one  yet,  was  the  littlest  of  all  when  she  was 
a  baby.  Cur'us,  how  knowledge  does  run 
and  spread  over  the  yearth ;  I  didn't  know 
there  was  anything  o'  that  kind  in  my  head." 

Mother  Bowles  spread  the  news,  and  our 
company  increased. 

Mothers  brought  their  sons,  and  maiden 
ladies  brought  their  knitting.  As  we  were 
social  people,  and  never  minded  the  trouble, 
it  did  not  matter  much ;  but  I  always  knew 
what  was  coming  when  the  maiden  ladies 
screwed  their  faces  up  very  tight  and  gave  a 
half-scared  glance  around  the  room  as  they 
asked,  in  a  suppressed  whisper,  if  I  wouldn't 
"  tell  their  heads."  Of  course,  I  was  always 
pleased  to  do  so,  and  sent  one  of  them  off  in 
a  terrible  rage  because  I  told  her  she  liked 


the  company  of  gentlemen  better  than  that 
of  ladies.    It  proved  to  be  true. 

Another,  who  always  went  by  the  euphoni- 
ous name  of  Aunt  Sadice — ^the  children  used 
to  whisper  that  she  was  christened  Saducees*— 
came  to  our  house  one  afternoon  with  a  snudl 
basket  of  cherries  for  me,  but  when  pressed 
to  stop  declared  that  she  was  in  a  dreadful 
hurry.  As  she  kept  giving  me  peculiar  glan- 
ces, however,  and  sat  nearly  an  hour  after 
proclaiming  that  she  mutt  be  going,  I  took 
pity  upon  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  didn't 
want  me  to  examine  her  head. 

"Laud !  there's  nothin'  in  it  of  no  conse- 
quence,  I  guess,"  said  Miss  Sadice,  "  but  then, 
if  'tain't  any  trouble,  I  would  like  to  knovr 
whether  any  of  uncle  Keziah's  famblj  ia 
sick." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  tell  anything  like 
that." 

"  O,  ye  don't  ?  Why,  there's  a  man  over  in 
Berks  that  tells  all  sorts  o' things  by  the 
bumps,  whether  you're  going  to  get  married, 
and  how  your  folks  is.  I  thought  you  had  a 
gift,  too." 

"She  means  a  clairvoyant,"  said  mother; 
"  Mary  only  tells  your  disposition,  and  such 
things." 

"Laud!  I  know  my  own  disposition,  I 
should  liope, "  retorted  Miss  Sadice.  "  I  sh'd 
like  to  hear  something  I  don't  know." 

"Perhaps  she  will  tell  you,"  said  mother, 
laughing  inwardly. 

"  Pray  don't  mention  Deacon  Sykes,"  mur- 
mured the  fkir  spinster,  as  she  blushingly 
sat  down — by  which  little  speech  I  lost  my 
composure,  and  had  to  go  out  for  a  glass  of 
water,  and  be  a  long  time  drinking  it. 

After  she  had  gone,  I  said  to  my  mother, 
"  If  I  hadn't  known  Miss  Sadice,  I  should 
have  said  she  had  a  propensity  to  ta.ke  other 
people's  property." 

Noticing  a  peculiar  smile  on  my  mother's 
face,  I  inquired  the  reason,  and — well,  I 
learned  that  the  neighbors  were  particularly 
watchful  when  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
around,  and  that  she  had  been  known  to 
purloin  a  few  articles  of  value. 

That  established  my  faith. 

Not  long  after  Miss  Sadice's  visit,  a  neigh- 
bor with  whom  we  had  recently  become  ac- 
quainted, brought  over  her  Peter — said  Peter 
being  a  stout  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 
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"Your  Mary  can  tell  most  everything," 
she  said  to  my  mother;  "  I  wish  I  could  learn 
what  trade  that  boy  is  fit  for." 

Peter  grinned  in  my  face,  and  I  grinned  in 
Peter's  face.  Evidently,  he  was  quite  unac- 
customed to  girls.  What  a  short-haired  head 
it  was !  almost  as  smooth  as  a  bullet. 

Peter's  mother  stood  wistfully  by. 

"  It  don't  do  much  good  to  send  him  to 
school,"  I  said. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  echoed  his  mother. 

"  And  I  dont  think  he  will  ever  stick  to  a 
trade  of  any  kind.'* 

"  Been  to  'em  all,"  said  Dick,  with  a  gig- 
gle—" you're  bully !  I  don't  want  no  trade." 
His  mother's  face  was  the  picture  of  distress. 

Not  long  after  that  I  learned  that  Dick 
had  been  sent  to  sea,  the  great  longing  of  his 
life — and  to-day  he  is  a  jolly,  red-faced  cap- 
tain, and  the  owner  of  two  of  the  finest  ships 
that  sail  the  ocean.    So  much  for  Phrenology. 

I  might  tell  of  many  more  experiments 
on  my  part,  and  of  their  almost  wonderful 
correctness,  but  time  and  space  will  not  per- 
mit. I  ean  only  add  that  I  have  always  been 
a  firm  believer  in  Phrenology,  that  under  my 
advice,  as  I  became  older,  a  few  children 
with  glaring  peculiarities  or  xmusual  faults 
have  been  so  molded  in  consequence  of  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  this  science,  that  the 
world  has  gained,  instead  of  lost,  by  their 
happier  culture. 


-♦♦♦- 


THE  FETEBISH  PURSUIT  OP  MONEY. 


THE  devotee  to  the  god  Mammon  must,  if 
he  desires  success,  devote  eveiy  hour  of 
his  life — apart  from  the  few  daily  hours  applied 
to  eating  and  sleeping— in  getting  and  keeping 
other  men's  earnings,  and  in  doing  this,  other 
men's  wants  and  sufferings  are  ignored  and 
the  human  in  his  nature  is  blunted.  He  can- 
not enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  not  even  the  air 
he  breathes,  the  food  he  eats,  or  the  water  he 
drinks.  Wife  and  children  are  to  him  a  veiy 
secondary  consideration. 

The  feverish  pursuit  of  wealth  is  to  be  dep- 
recated and  avoided  by  all  men  whose  desire 
it  is  to  "  live  while  they  live."  Money,  I  grant 
you,  is  a  requirement  in  life's  travels,  but  in 
getting  it  make  haste  slowly,  very  slowly.  Do 
not  start  in  life  with  the  intention  of  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  and  then  retiring  to  e^Joy  it 
This  retiring  on  the  getting  of  a  fortune  is  one 


of  the  great  mistakes  of  life,  for  no  man  or 
woman  should  think  of  retiring  from  life's 
work  until  they  retire  to  their  graves.  The 
man  who  lives  a  true  and  pure  life,  works 
until  he  is  forty,  sixty,  or  ninety  years  of  age — 
every  day  of  his  life,  until  the  day  comes  when, 
tired  of  life's  work,  he  longs  and  desires  to 
leave  this  world  and  he  lays  down  to  sleep, 
and  in  sleeping,  without  fear  or  pain,  his  souli 
escapes  to  higher  realms. 

Do  not  let  the  getting  of  money  interfere 
with  your  endeavors  for  a  true  life.  Get  it  by 
all  legitimate  means,  but  get  only  what  is  re- 
quired for  your  present  wants  and  to  guard 
against  prospective  accidents.  In  doing  this 
you  insure  more  practical  eigoyment  and  hap- 
piness than  ever  was  dreamed  of  by  the  man 
whose  sole  object  in  life  is  the  getting  of  money. 
— John  Cowan,  M.D, 


-♦♦♦■ 


Common  Phbabbs  in  the  Fab  West. — In 
a  mining  camp  in  California,  when  a  man  ten- 
ders you  a  "  smile,"  or  invites  you  to  take  a 
"  blister,"  it  is  etiquette  to  say,  "  Here's  hop- 
ing your  dirt'U  pan  out  gay."  In  Washoe, 
when  you  are  requested  to  "  put  in  a  blast," 
or  invited  to  take  your  "regular  poison," 
etiquette  admonishes  you  to  touch  glasses 
and  say,  "  Here's  hoping  you'll  strike  it  rich 
in  the  lower  level!"  And  in  Honolulu,  when 
your  friend  the  whaler  asks  you  to  take  a 
"  fid  "  with  him,  it  is  simply  etiquette  to  say, 
"  Here's  eighteen  hundred  barrels,  old  salt." 
But  "drink  hearty"  is  universal.  This  is 
the  orthodox  reply  the  world  over.  In  San 
Francisco,  sometimes,  if  you  offend  a  man, 
he  proposes  to  take  off  his  coat,  and  inquires, 
"  Are  you  on  it  ? "  If  you  are,  you  can  take 
your  coat  off,  too.  In  Virginia  City,  in 
former  times,  the  insulted  person,  if  he  were 
a  true  man,  would  lay  his  hand  gently  on  his 
six-shooter,  "  Is  he  heeled  ? "  But  in  Hono 
lulu,  if  Smith  offend  Jones,  Jones  asks  (with 
a  rising  inflection  on  the  last  word,  which  is 
excessively  aggravating),  "How  much  do 
you  weigh  ? "  "  Sixteen  hundred  pounds — 
and  you  ? "  "  Two  tan  to  a  dot ;  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven  this  forenoon;  peel  yourself— 
you're  my  blubber."  The  sentimental 
method  of  asking  a  person  to  drink  is  in  the 
formula,  "Suppose  we  shed  a  tear."  The 
operation,  strange  as  it  seems,  is  identical 
with  "  taking  a  smile."    There  is  a  frequent 
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tosat  in  Bome  places  which  seema  to  coattin 
coiuiderable  truth,  yIk.  :  "Well,  hero'i  an- 
other nail  in  my  coffin."  On  the  MisaiBsippi 
River  they  take  a  veiy  practical  view  of  the 
ceremony,  and  say  to  their  friends,  "  Won't 
yoB  come  and  wood  up)"  thns  implying 
that  strong  potations  supply  the  fhel  of  life. 


that  imbibition  would  prevent  one  from  tak- 
ing that  disease,  and  a  popular  style  of  invi- 
tation wBH,  "Let's  dJBinfecL"  Thia  may  as 
well  be  o&et  by  a  mention  of  the  Western 
bar-room  salute,  "Won't  yon  hiat  in  aome 
pizen  1 "  The  last  form,  however,  ia  almost 
too  strictly  correct  and  literal  in  ita  chaiac' 


In  cholera  times,  a  false  notion  prevailed  I  ter  to  be  appropriate  in  this  article. 


THE    LEADIH6    OEITERILS    OF    THE    Wi.K    IN    EUBOFE. 


"VTTITHIN   a   few   weeks   paat,    stirring 
VV,   eventa  have  taken  place  in  Europe, 
erenta  which  may  alter  materially  the  boond- 
uies  between    Frouce 
and    Prussia.       These 
events,  the  reader  need 
not  be  told,  are  those 
relating    to    the    war 
precipitated  by  Lonii 
Napoleon    of    Prance. 
The  nature   or  ongm 
of  the  war  is  discussed 
in   another   place.     As 
for    the    events   them- 
selves, the  series  of  fear- 
fill  battles  which  have  . 
been    fought    between  '. 
the  very  large  and  finely 
equipped  armies  of  the 
French  and  Prussians, 
the    newspapers    have 
fhraiehed  the  flilleat  de- 
tula  supplied  by  both 

telegraph    and    special  NiirajoH  L 

correspondenta.  The  number  of  aoldiers— 
infentry,  cavalry,  artUlery^acdvely  engaged 
on  each  aide  in  these  battles  b  estimated  at 
over  half  a  million,  while  the  reserve  forces 
on  either  side  amount  probaMy  to  as  many 
more. 

The  generals  commanding,  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  are  men  of  military 
skill  and  energy,  which  have  been  tested  in 
former  warlike  operations.  The  more  emi- 
nent of  them  we  have  seen  fit  to  procure,  in 
portraiture,  and  set  before  the  readers  of  the 

JOUBNAL. 

Of  William  L,  the  Pruadan  king,  and  Na- 
poleon nL,  much  need  not  be  said.  It  ia  well 
known  that  the  former  snoceeded  his  brother 


Frederick  William  IV.  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  throne  in  1858,  and  that  hia  reign  haa 
been  characterized  by  a  mild,  tbongh  strajght- 
forward  policy,  in  the 
main,  acceptable  to  hia 
eutgecte,  althongb  many 
claim  that  his  viewa  of 
goveminent  are  not  as 
ferorable  to  progress 
and  intellectual  free- 
dom OS  they  should  be. 
Napoleon's  reoarkable 
career  needs  no  com- 
'  ment;  it  is  a  commen- 
tary on  itself.      From 


.  the 


-  uaurpation  of  imperial 
antJiority  to  the  pre- 
sent, he  has  governed 
France  with  despotic 
sway,  exhibiting  at 
times  an  enei^  and 
finette  in  the  carrying 
or  Fauca.  (,ut  of  a  favorite   pro- 

ject which  were  aa  worthy  <rf  admiration  aa 
their  aim  waa  of  censure.  His  last  emp  d» 
main,  fastening  a  war  on  unwilling  Prussia, 
has  proved  a  most  unfortunate  measure  for 
himself  as  the  soverdgn  of  Prance,  and  for 
France  herself  as  the  sufferer  for  his  indis- 

Giving  our  attention  first  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  French  armies,  we  will  consider 

IIARBHAL   MCXAHON. 

This  officer  stands  first  in  renown.  His 
career  heretofore  has  been  very  couapicuous  as 
a  military  leader.  Aa  might  be  inferred  from 
his  surname,  he  ia  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Irish  ■family  whose  leading  repreaentatives 
took  a  prominent  stand  for  the  Stuarts  when 


He  wu  bom  ftt  Bully,  in  France,  July  13th, 
1808,  and  in  early  youth,  it  would  seem,  se- 
lected the  profesaios  of  a  soldier,  entering 
the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr  at  the  age  of 
aerenteen. 

He  obtained  some  prominence  soon  after 
altering  upon    active    eerrice,  in  Algeria, 
where,  in  repented  engagements,  hia  bravery 
and  tkill  commended  him  to  his  superior 
offlcers  and  inenred  rapid  promotion.    Enter- 
ing heartily  into  the  plans  of  the  home  gov- 
emment  with  reference  to  their  African  colony 
he  early  Bccored  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and 
became  cme  of  the  military  conuntmdera  in 
Algeria.     On  the  opming  of  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  auigned  to  the 
eommaiid  of  a  division 
(if  infkntry,  under  Har- 
Aal  Boeqnet.     It  waa 
duing  this  war  that  ha 
Ind  the  foundation  of 
his  military  glory   by 
theeTer-memoreble  and 
micceaBfiil    aaasolt     on 
the  Halakoff  foriifica-, 
tions     at     Bebastopol,  t 
which   bad     genertUy . 
been     considered    im- ; 
pregnable.    In  1857  he  ' 
returned     to    Algeria, 
forced  the  revolting 
EabylcA    into    submis-  . 
sion,  and  was  sodn  after 
appointed  commander- 
in-chief    of    all      the 
French  forces  there  on  Wuxiia  in 

land  and  sea.  The  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  in  18G0,  caused  hia  return  to  France, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Bccond  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps. 
His  title  of  Duke  of  Magenta  WM  obtained 
by  hia  brilliant  victory  in  the  important  bat- 
tle of  that  name. 

His  appearance  is  that  of  a  steady,  self- 
contained,  syRteroatic  tactician.  He  b  a  man 
of  practical  ideas,  especially  appreciative  of 
precautionary  measures,  but  energetic  and 
persistent  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  he  has  once  approved.  There  is  no  small 
amonnt  of  the  bull-dog  tn  his  character,  if 
we  may  use  an  Illustration  from  comparative 
anatomy. 


was  born  February  18th,  1811 ;  studied  at 
the  Paris  Polytechnic  School,  and  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  twenty.    After  sis  years 
of  aointemipted  warfare  against  the  Eabyles 
and  other  hostile  tribes,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  foreign  legion,  and  sent  into  Spain  in 
1837,  to  suppress  the  Carlist  movement  in 
that  coonby.    He  returned  to  Algeria  in 
1839,  joined  the  expedition  against  Milianah 
and  Morocco,  and  was  for  several  years  Oov- 
emor  of  the  Arabian  subdivision  of  Tlem- 
cen.    During  the  Crimean  war,  where  he  was 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  he  is 
said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  by  his  talent  for  organization. 
When  the  Russians  had 
evacuated  Sebastopool, 
Bazaine  was  made  Gov- 
ernor   of    that    place. 
We  next  hear  of  him 
as  commander  in  charge 
of    the   expedition    to 
Mexico,  in  1862.     The 
disastrous    results     of 
this  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  foothold  on  the 
.  American  continent, 
;  whereby  a  new  French 
empire  might  be  inau- 
gurated,  were  more  ow- 
ing, doubtless,  to  tlie 
hostile     sentiment    s^ 
strongly  expressed    t 
the  United  States  th 
to    any  other    in 
or  pHBiBA.  ence. 

The    Marshal's   broad  and  well-bui' 
head  exhibits  a  dispontion  to  lead  an' 
over  others.    He  appreciates  place, 
dignity,  and  osHimption.    He  has  e 
will,  and  not  so  much  conscientiousn' 
be  OTM-ecrupulous  about  the  charat 
dedgng.    He  has  more  than  avers 
in  the  imderstanding  of  facts  and 
tions ;  can  organize  measores  wi 
and  skill.     He  is  a  man  of  syster 
Perhaps  a  little  less   self-relia- 
assertion  would  render  him  m 
as  a  man  and  more  socceesfV' 
He  is,  evidently,  a  person  of 
and  of  true  military  bearing 
Next  in  order  we  tav^— 
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MARSHAL    CANBOBBRT, 

who  was  bom  about  one  year  after  McM&bon, 
Tiz.,  June  27th,  1809,  and  eiite»d  tbo  Bobool 
of  St.  Cyr  also  in  1835. 
In  1838  he  joined  the 
Porty-Beventh  R  e  g  i  - 
ment  of  the  line,  taking 
the  portion  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  was 
sent  with  the  military 
expedition  to  Maacara. 
He  fought  in  sereral  en- 
gagements against  the 
hostile  tribes  in  North- 
cm  Africa,  and  asusted 
at  the  storming  of 
Constantine  in  183T. 
He  was  scut  back  to 
France  in  1830  for  the 
purpoEc  of  fonning  a 
battalion  for  the  foreign 
legion  out  of  the  dis- 
persed bands  of  Car- 
lists.  Succeeding  in 
this,  he  returned  to  Af- 
rica in  1841,  where  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs on  foot  and  of  the  Sixty-fonttb  Regi- 


ment of  the  lino,  suppressed  the  rebellion  of 
Bon  Maza,  and  during  eight  months  of  des- 
perate fighting  forced  most  of  the  revolting 
tribes  of  Eabyles  into  submission.    He  was 


arious  parts  of  Northern  AMc* 
for  nearly  eight  years,  led  some  of  the  most 
dRiisg  and  Kdrenturous  expeditions  into  the 
int«rior,and  everywhere 
distinguished  himself 
by  his  coolness,  bravery, 
and  quick  adaptation 
to  the  war&re  be  had 
to  resort  to.  Returning 
to  France,  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the 
stanchest  friends  and 
finneat  adherents  to  the 
Second  Empire.  Be 
was  made  Oeneral  of 
Division  in  1858,  took 
part  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea,  and 
when  Hanhal  Bt.  Ar- 
nand  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  transmit- 
ted the  command  of 
the  entire  French  army 
to  Canrobert  in  accord- 
ance  with  an  order  giv- 
en in  a  private  letter  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon himself.  He  won  laurels  at  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  Inkermann,  Balaklava, 


MUUBAL  BACAm. 

and  Eupatoria,  and  because  of  Lord  Raglan's 
refusal  to  co-operate  in  an  assault  on  Sebas- 
topol,  he  resigned  the  Command  in  favor  of 
Qeneral  Pelissier,  and  soon  left  the  Crimetk. 


1870.] 


OENSnALS    OF    TEE    WAR    IN  EUROPE. 


Cuirobert  also  performed    distinguiahed 
•errice  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  18S0,  hav- 
ing  commaad   of  the   Third   Anny  Corps. 
The  battle  of  Bolferino 
was     gained    by    the 
French  chieflj  through 
Ms     sidllful     general- 
■hip. 

His   portrait    shows 


□ish  excellent  illostrationB  of  the  molding 
influences  of  training  and  long  association 
upon  the  features  and  disposition. 


I  to  I: 


I  of 


eoUd  ability  rather  than 
dashing  or  brilliant. 
He  would  be  pmdent 
in  preparation,  but 
thorough  and  strong 
in  activity.  No  half- 
way jncasures  meet  his 
approval.  We  think 
Canrobert  to  posaeea  no 
small  degree  of  policy 
and  shrewdness,  and 
when  he  has  anyttung 
to  do,  he  means  to  do 
it  if  he  can,  despite  the 
results  of  his  severity 
on  those  who  may  stand  i 
These  Prenchmen  are 


way. 
educated  soldiers, 


having  made  the  science  of  war  their  study 


Teoi  CaowB  Pbotcb. 
from  youth.     This  being  understood,  it  will 
not  be  considered  at  all  remarkable  that 
their  more  marked  characteristics  are  other 
th&n  gentle,  mellow,  and  kind.    They  fur- 


This  efficient  officer 
probably  ranks  first 
among  German  sol- 
diers. He  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg-BcTiwerin, 
October20th,1800.  His 
firat  military  Berrices 
were  performed  in  the 
army  of  Denmark,  sub- 
sequently he  oflered  his 
sword  to  Pruaaia,  and 
was  accepted,  and  in 
1823  made  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  His  supe- 
rior abilities  soon  won 
conuderation  and  ad- 
vancement,' for  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was 
taken  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  Prussian 
anny,  where  he  found 

the  proper  field  for  his  capabilities. 
In  1885  he  went  to  Constantinople  for  the 

instruction  and  organization  of  the  Turkish 


army ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Sultan  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  returned  to  Prnssia  rich  in  honors  and 
experience.    He  made  rapid  advances  in  Uk 
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anny  until  he  was  appointed  Ghief-of-Staff 
in  September,  1858,  in  which  positionhe  has 
remained  up  to  the  present  day,  rendering 
services  in  the  arrangement  and  appointment 
of  the  Prussian  army  which  are  considered 
of  the  highest  value.  He  planned  the  cam- 
paign against  Denmark,  and  won  great  dis- 
tinction in  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  display  of  ability 
and  energy,  however,  was  made  by  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Austria,  in  1866, 
where  his  every  maneuver  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage over  his  enemy,  and  a  few  battles  de- 
cided a  contest  which  in  the  beginning  prom- 
ised to  be  protracted  and  desolating. 

General  Moltke  has  a  strong  face.  His  in- 
tellect shows  comprehensive  grasp  and  keen- 
insight  He  is  appreciative  of  theories ;  can 
enter  into  the  philosophy  of  a  subject,  and 
discuss  it  in  the  light  of  its  logical  bearings. 
H«  is  the  mah  to  plan  and  prepare  measures; 
for  his  scientific  judgment,  careful  reflection, 
and  prudent  foresight  cover  the  range  of  op- 
eration, and  provide  against  contingencies. 
He,  though  a  soldier,  is  the  opposite  of  a 
precipitate  man,  but  is  cool,  steady,  wary, 
and  steadfast,  and  yet  progressive.  Although 
seventy  years  of  age,  he  is  robust  and  active, 
taking  his  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  to- 
day with  a  vigor  scarcely  equaled  by  the 
much  yoimger  generals. 

PRINCE   FBEDEBIGK  CHABLBS 

has  a  military  record  which  gives  him  a  high 
position  among  the  generals  of  his  country. 
He  was  born  on  the  20th  of  l^Iarch,  1828, 
and,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  princes  of 
Prussia,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
His  natural  tendencies  strongly  sympathized 
with  military  life,  and  he  made  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  acquisition  of  soldierly 
science.  In  <iie  ScUeswig-Holstein  war  he 
distinguished  himself  and  wae  appropriately 
promoted.  In  the  Austrian  oimpaign  of 
1866  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Pnissiaa  army,  and  at 
once  marched  to  the  frontier  and  commenced 
offensive  operations.  As  if  in  imitation  of 
the  famous  saying  of  Cromwell,  he  addressed 
his  men  on  the  eve  of  battle  with  the  brief 
exhortation.  "  May  your  hearts  beat  toward 
God,  and  your  fists  upon  the  enemy.^' 

His  successive  victories  over  the  Austrians 
gave  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  general,  and 


in  the  opening  of  the  present  war  he  was  aft- 
signed  to  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mands, that  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

The  whole  contour  and  expression  of 
Prince  Charles'  face  indicate  eamestneaa^ 
spirit,  and  emphasis.  He  has  a  special  regard 
for  facts,  and  draws  his  inferences  from  state- 
ments and  appearances  quickly  and  sharply. 
He  is  appreciative  of  the  details  which  enter 
into  any  plan  or  arrangement  to  which  he 
has  given  attention,  but  is  not  the  one  to 
care  about  small  matters.  He  likes  large  en- 
terprises, big  jobs, — those  which  can  be  ma- 
nipulated with  vigor  and  energy.  His  Caa- 
tiousness  is  not  large  enough  to  deter  him  by 
doubts  and  misgivings  from  attempts  to 
carry  his  point  by  concentrated  effort^  when- 
ever opportunity  offers. 

THE  CBOWK  FBEETCB. 

Frederick  William  is  the  only  son  of  Wil- 
liam L,  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1881 ;  completed 
his  civil  education  at  the  University  of  Bdm, 
and  was  then  introduced  to  military  science, 
as  a  private  in  the  Royal  Guards. 

After  a  short  term  of  service  in  the  ranks 
he  received  command  of  a  company,  and 
rose  by  rapid  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Gen- 
eral. In  1856  he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria.  As  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  and  Conimander  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  the  Crown  Prince  as  well  as  his  cousin 
Prince  Charles  took  part  in  the  6chleswig- 
Holstein  war,  in  which  the  little  kingdom  of 
Denmark  suffered  the  loss  of  some  territory ; 
and,  though  not  engaged  in  actual  fighting, 
cheerfully  shared  in  all  the  hardships  suffered 
by  his  troops  during  that  winter  campaign, 
and  achieved,  in  consequence,  a  great  popu- 
larity with  his  troops,  and  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  being  an  accomplished  soldi^. 
During  the  war  with  Austria  he  again  com- 
manded the  Second  Artny  Corps,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  l>attle  of  Sadowa.  His 
timely  arrival,  after  Prince  Oharies  had  beoi 
engaged  all  day  with  the  enemy,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  which  might  have  ended 
otherwise  bat  for  his  reinforcement  of  fr^esh 
and  enthusiastic  troops. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  a  finely  organized 
brain  and  face.  Tfie  brain  is  well  developed 
in  the  region  of  Firmness,  Self-Esteem.  and 
Conscientiousness,  and  as  compared  with  that 
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of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  is  narrow  in  the 
base.  Hence,  while  he  may  lack  the  latter^s 
energy  and  ezecutiveneas,  for  kindness  and 
sympathy  his  character  is  more  distinguished 


than  that  of  his  cousin.  He  has  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  scholar  and  thinker,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  organize  and  plan  than  to 
execute. 


ppteni  of  jjsgchologg. 


K^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N^V^^K^W^^ 


Tha  wal,  tb«  mother  of  d«€p  feart,  oT  high  hopes  Infinite ; 

Of  gloriooa  dreamt,  mysterioia  teari,  of  Blc«ple«e  iimcr  tight.— Mn. 

There  u«  more  thinga  Id  heaven  and  earth,  Hointio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoor  philoaopby. 


WILL  THE  XAIC  OF  THE  FUTURE  BE  ABLE  TO  CONTBOL  HIS  DREAMS  f 


MAN  yirtually  inhabits  two  worlds,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  fancies  himself 
awake,  and  in  the  second  of  which  there  is 
little,  if  any,  consoions  looognition  of  the 
mood  of  wakefubicss.  Exx>eriment6,  with  a 
yiew  to  bridge  oyer  the  Styx  that  intervenes 
between  waking  and  dreaming,  have  often 
been  attempted,  but  without  success ;  and  the 
fact  that  an  interval  of  unconsciousness  oo- 
curs  between  the  two  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness appears  to  be  invested  with  all  the  uni<- 
yersality  of  a  natural  law.  The  late  Edgar 
Al.  Foe  was  among  the  first  to  institute  and 
make  memoranda  of  experiiaents  looking  to 
the  actual  analysis  of  the  transition,  and  pro* 
feases,  in  an  esssry  on  the  subject,  to  have 
brought  the  state  of  drowse  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  scientific  method. 

Foe  states  the  result  of  his  experiments  to 
have  been  the  capacity  on  his  part  to  control 
by  volition  and  to  subject  to  rational  analysis 
the  condition  of  drowse  which  precedes  drop- 
ping o£^  with  the  consequent  capacity  to 
startle  himself  into  wakefulness  at  will,  or  to 
prolong  at  will  that  delicious  twilight  of  hih 
man  consciousness  expressed  in  going  to  sleep. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper,  which  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly brief  as  to  occupy  only  a  couple  of 
pages  of  the  Ma/rginaUa^  the  erratic  poet  and 
critic  suggests  the  possible  availability  of 
drowse-fancies  for  literary  purpose,  and  hints 
at  the  intention  to  produce  a  series  of  pen- 
cilings  on  the  way  to  sleep-land,  which,  how^ 
ever,  were  never  written. 

Votaries  of  the  scientific  method  indulged 
of  course  in  the  expressive  shrug  of  skeptic- 
ism ;  but  the  theory  was  fortunate  enough  to 
occasion  considerable  criticism-- elicited,  part- 
ly, no  doubt,  by  the  originality  of  the  prop- 


osition, but  more  particularly  by  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  experiments  were  set 
forth  and  the  lucidity  of  definition  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  topio  so  vague  and  subjective. 
There  was  more  kernel  under  the  husk,  how- 
ever, than  was  generally  admitted;  and  had 
Foe  been  persevering  enough'  to  pursue  his 
investigations,  taking  accurate  notes  of  ex- 
periments made  in  different  and  varying  phys- 
ical and  mental  moods,  the  acute  master  of 
criticism  might  have  approximated  to  the  so- 
lution of  a  subtile  problem. 

As  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paper  is 
int€f)*esting  on  account  of  a  certain  strange 
suggestiveness,  which  hints  at  the  possibility 
of  bridging  the  Lethe  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  state  of  waking  consciousness  and 
that  of  dream-consciousness.  Tliroughout  the 
whole  literature  of  dreams  there  is  not  on 
record  a  single  instance  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  passed  from  drowse  to  dream — ^in 
which  the  candle  of  consciousness  has  not  been 
snuffed  out  for  a  brief  interval  to  be  relighted 
in  dream-land — ^in  which^  in  a  word,  the  indi- 
vidual has  beffl[i  able  to  faU  asleep  consciously. 

The  dream,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  waking 
up,  and  represents,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conscious 
at  all,  t^e  sudden  blossoming  of  the  conscious- 
ness into  weird  forms  of  its  own,  more  or 
less  independent  of  sensuous  suggestion. 
What  dreams  the  ego  may  have  in  profound 
slumber,  the  impressions  of  which  are  never 
transmitted  across  the  border,  constitutes  an- 
other question.  In  somnambulism,  which 
must  be  classed  as  a  state  of  dream,  for  ex- 
ample, instances  are  recorded  in  which  sleep- 
walkers have  done  extraordinary  things,  car- 
rying no  recollection  of  them  across  the  inter- 
val— ^have  lived,  moved,  acted  in  anothec 
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world,  with  all  the  method  common  to  wak- 
ing consciousness,  without  the  faintest  recol- 
lection of  anything  from  the  instant  of  fall- 
ing asleep  to  that  of  waking  up.  Well-au- 
thenticated instances,  in  which  sonmambu- 
lism  has  become  a  habit,  have  been  unnoted — 
a  habit  so  methodical  in  its  phenomena  that 
the  subject  would  get  up  at  exactly  the  same 
hour  night  after  night,  and  proceed  to  avoca- 
tions with  all  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  certain  clergyman,  now 
living,  has  often  found  his  sermon  written  in 
the  morning  and  in  his  own  handwriting, 
without  the  faintest  recollection  of  having 
stirred  from  his  bed ; ,  and  observers  have 
stated  that  this  somnambulist,  after  falling 
asleep,  was  regular  in  getting  up  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night ;  that  he  regularly  supplied 
himself  with  his  accustomed  bottle  of  wine 
before  sitting  down  to  write ;  that  he  would 
sit  and  write  for  hours  as  steadily  as  if  he 
had  been  awake — ^waking  up  in  the  morning 
without  the  remotest  memory  of  having 
dreamed  anything  even.  It  may,  in  fact,  he 
stated  as  a  general  law  of  sonmambulism,  that 
the  subject  transmits  from  the  one  state  of 
consciousness  to  the  other  no  recollection 
whatsoever — ^not  even  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing dreamed  disagreeably  or  otherwise ;  while 
of  the  condition  of  dreaming  per  se  and  of 
its  impressions  the  most  vivid  recollection  is 
frequently  transmitted.  In  exceptional  in- 
stances even,  persons  have  been  conscious  of 
their  dreams  as  dreams,  and  have  been  able 
by  force  of  will  to  wake  themselves  up  when- 
ever their  dreams  became  disagreeable. 

The  possibility  of  controlling  one^s  dream- 
fancies  and  impressions  by  volition  is  natur- 
ally suggested  by  these  exceptional  instances ; 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  that  is,  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  universally,  being  located  in 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  passing  con- 
sciously from  wakefulness,  to  dreaming.  By 
experiment  frequently  repeated,  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  feasible  to  habituate  oneself  to  the 
voluntary  control  and  ratiocinative  analysis 
of  one's  impressions  down  to  the  very  point 
of  dropping  to  sleep;  but  here  intervenes 
that  bridge  of  slumber  by  which  one  is  car- 
ried over  to  dream-land — ^that  ferry  of  sleep 
which  no  passenger  ever  consciously  crosses. 
Subjectively  speaking,  therefore,  the  problem 


to  be  solved  by  experiment  is  the  smuggling 
of  oneself  across  the  ferry  without  the  snuff- 
ing utterly  out  of  one's  candle  of  conscious- 
ness— the  getting  across  the  bridge  without 
paying  the  toll  of  making  the  passage  in  ut- 
ter darkness,  that  is,  with  a  dark  lantern  of 
consciousness,  no  matter  how  little  the  light ; 
and  so  far  as  the  subjective  method  is  con- 
cerned, he  who  succeeds  first  in  evading  the 
vigilance  of  the  toll-man  or  the  ferryman,  and 
in  getting  across  with  a  distinct  recollection 
of  every  step  of  the  way,  will  have  elimina- 
ted the  unknown  quantity  from  the  problem. 
That  done,  "  the  mountain  is  passed,"  as  the 
great  Frederic  said  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost ;  and,  the  mountain  passed,  the  way  is 
easy,  and  the  bringing  of  the  dream-condi- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  will  is  practically 
possible. 

It  is  a  valid  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
subjection  of  the  mood  of  dreaming  to  vol- 
untary modulation,  so  as  to  enable  the  dream- 
er to  control  the  phenomena  and  imagery  of 
the  condition  by  impulse  of  will,  is  not  neces- 
sarily impracticable.  Instances  are  mention- 
able  of  persons  who  are  conscious  of  dream- 
ing, that  is,  have  a  double  consciousness  in 
connection  with  the  mood — the  upper  cur- 
rent consisting  of  the  dream  imagery  with  its 
impressions,  appealing  to  the  ego  as  reality ; 
the  under-current,  of  the  ratiocinative  analyas 
of  the  condition  as  unreal  and  the  perfect  con- 
sciousness through  all  of  its  utter  unreality. 
The  connection  between  analysis  and  control 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  whenever 
in  dreaming  one  is  doubly  conscious,  there  air 
ways  exists  the  ability  to  wake  oneself  by 
mere  effort  of  will.  It  was  one  of  Poe's  pet 
ideas  to  render  the  mood  and  its  imagery 
available  for  literary  purposes — to  be  able  to 
uprear  palaces  of  dream,  modulate,  subject 
to  analysis,  and  reproduce  them  in  poetic  cre- 
ation ;  and  the  realization  of  his  hobby  was 
not  so  practically  impossible  as  his  cotem- 
poraries  imagined.  In  fact,  inherent  possi- 
bility of  doing  BO  has  been  since  proved  by 
more  careful  analysis  and  more  extended  ob- 
servation of  the  laws  of  dreaming,  dream-0ag- 
gestion,  and  dream-consciousness ;  and  with- 
in fifty  years,  no  doubt,  the  validity  of  volun- 
tary dreaming  as  a  state  of  consciousness  will 
have  been  established.  What  practical  mod- 
ification of  the  mood  may  be  brought  about 
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by  introducing  the  element  of  voluntary  con- 
trol, which  is  in  itself  a  limitation,  it  will  re- 
main for  experience  to  develop.  The  prob- 
lem once  solved,  the  idea  of  mental  slumber 
will  have  been  differentiated  from  that  of 
physical  slumber ;  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  latter,  the  recuperation  of  the  physical 
system  may  take  place  without  that  uncon- 
sciousness, mental  and  physical,  included  in 
the  term  sleep. 

The  conclusion  opens  into  dim  vistas  of 
the  esthetic,  the  gates  of  which  have  been 
long  shut  to  humanity;  the  condition  of 
slumber  being  transmitted  into  an  elysium 
controllable  at  will — a  delicious  imparadisa- 
tion  to  be  taken  consciously,  to  be  conscious- 
ly modulated,  to  be  understood  consciously 
as  belonging  to  oneself  and  thus  to  be  en- 
joyed as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  living ;  and, 
lastly,  to  be  consciously  remembered  as  ro- 
producible  at  will.  The  coming  man  may, 
therefore,  create  his  own  dream-world ;  thus 
amassing  for  himself  a  sort  of  esthetic  utili- 
zation of  the  one-third  of  existence  now  ab- 
solutely zero  so  far  as  consciousness  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  sleep  may  be  made  to  assume  to 
him  the  complexion  of  a  delicious  and  ecs- 
tatic esthetic  revery  subject  to  conscious 
control — ^a  Utopia  of  the  beautiful  to  which 
the  man  retreats  while  the  process  of  physi- 
cal repair  is  going  on. 

To  recur  to  the  objective  and  scientific.  A 
similar  condition  in  which  the  subject  lies  in 
the  imparadisation  of  a  delicious  slumber, 
Bupposmg  himself  completely  awake,  is  fre- 
quently producible  by  an  exactly  graduated 
dose  of  morphia,  under  the  inflnence  of  which 
the  patient,  who  has  been  so  sound  asleep 
physically  as  scarcely  to  have  moved  for 
hours,  will  declare  that  he  has  not  slept  a 
wink — ^in  a  word,  that  he  has  not  once  shut 
his  eyes,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  been 
locked  in  profound  physical  slumber.  In 
these  instances,  there  is  an  actual  passage, 
not  by  volition  but  by  narcotism,  from  the 
condition  of  wakefulness  to  that  of  dreaming, 
without  the  intervention  of  that  valley  of 
forgetfiilness  best  depicted  by  the  phrase, 
dropping  to  sleep ;  and,  by  scientific  applica- 
tion of  narcotism,  the  conscious  passage  of 
the  bridge  of  slumber  is  effected.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  more  or  less  distinctly  in 
the  aimnber  of  persons  addicted  to  morphia. 


to  hashish,  or  to  any  agent  of  narcotism,  that 
is,  the  mental  somnolence  is  more  or  less  im- 
perfect— an  effect  due  to  the  action  of  narcot- 
ics on  the  nervous  system  in  sharpening  and 
intensifying  the  sensuous  perception.  The 
true  sybaris  is  the  condition  of  narcotism,  es- 
pecially that  of  morphia,  the  effect  of  which 
is  almost  prismatic,  and,  perhaps,  quite  anal- 
ogous to  spectral  analysis  in  its  transmuta- 
tion of  perception  into  coloring.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  pursue  this  fact  to  its  logical 
deduction  in  the  possibly  habitual  separa- 
tion of  the  two  elements  of  sleep — ^mental 
and  physical  slumber — since  the  state  of 
consciousness  induced  by  narcotism  is  ab- 
normal. 

The  element  of  scientific  value  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  differentiation  of  the  two 
may  take  place,  and  that  perfect  physical  sleep 
may  occur  without  mental  somnolence.  This 
proposition  accepted,  the  habitual  differen- 
tiation of  the  two  by  resort-  to  scientific 
methods  is  possible ;  and  it  is  not  contended 
that  any  agent  has  actually  been  developed 
which  affects  the  result  unerringly.  In 
most  nervous  temperaments,  narcotism  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  active  in  this  direction 
— ^in  other  words,  there  is  slmnber  of  the 
motor  without  corresponding  slumber  of  the 
sensor  nerves,  which  puts  the  proposition  m 
parvo^  scientifically  speaking ;  but,  in  minute 
analysis,  narcotism  is  too  little  understood, 
too  vague  in  its  definition  of  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness, to  admit  of  scientifically  formu- 
lated conclusions  further  than  this :  that,  in 
narcotic  slumber,  the  condition  of  double 
consciousness  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly 
developed.  Observation  has  proved,  how- 
ever, that  this  double  consciousness,  in  which 
the  ego  is  conscious  of  itself  as  dreaming  and 
conscious  of  itself  as  dreamer,  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  connection  with  normal  physical 
conditions,  in  which  the  process  of  dropping 
to  sleep  appears  distinctly;  and  that  some- 
body will  be  first  to  perform  the  original 
thing  of  taking  a  conscious  journey  to  sleep- 
land,  and  supplying  the  world  with  accurate 
pencilings  of  the  trip,  all  the  analogies  arc  in 
favor  of  concluding.  He  who  shall  be  first 
to  effect  this,  with  accurate  analysis  of  its  im- 
pressions, will  have  contributed  subject-mat- 
ter of  inestimable  value  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  sensuous  and  imaginative  suggestion ; 
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and  that  the  microscopic  iris  of  scientific  an- 
alysis is  distinctly  fixed  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  is  obvious  from  the  tenor 
of  recent  papers  emanating  from  high  scien- 
tific authorities. 

Scientific  investigation  has,  in  fact,  as- 
sumed a  speculative  phase  within  the  psist 
ten  years,  that  seems  likely  to  develop  some- 
thing; and  thinkers  are  beginning  to  test 
practically  the  capacity  of  the  scientific 
method  to  solve  the  general  problem  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy.  Considering  man  as  an 
algebraic  equation,  earnest  students  every- 
where are  endeavoring  to  apply  the  unerring 
methods  of  scientific  induction  to  that  which 
has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  question  of 
metaphysical  method.  The  theory  of  brain- 
waves, recently  started  in  England,  presup- 
posing the  existence  of  a  subtile  attenuated 
medium  acted  upon  by  the  mental  force  in 
analogy  with  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  il- 
lustrates the  hipidity  with  which  the  scien- 
tific method  is  enlarging  its  borders,  so  as  to 
include  within  the  circle  of  its  generaliza- 
tions the  philosophy  of  all  subjective  phe- 
nomena as  well  as  that  of  the  objective.  The 
theory,  the  validity  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
discuss,  has  the  merit  of  accounting  scientifi- 
cally for  the  occurrence  of  certain  phenomena, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  second  sight,  without 
presupposition  of  preternatural  agency; 
and,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  some  scientist  may 
propound  a  theory  of  dream-waves  that  will 
solvlB  the  problem  of  the  dream-waves  with 
equal  ingenuity.  Patient  observation  of 
facts  and  phenomena  having  pretty  thorough- 
ly stocked  the  arcana  of  proof,  the  progress 
of  science  is  henceforth  to  be  marked  more 
distinctively  than  heretofore  by  progress  in 
methods  of  induction. 

The  most  manifest  tendency  of  the  scien- 
tific is  observable  in  the  abridging  of  pro- 
cesses ;  and  why  may  not  the  process  of  sleep 
fall  into  the  category  of  processes  to  be 
abridged,  deducting  for  immaturity,  senility, 
sleep,  eating,  and  other  natural  processes? 
The  real  period  of  human  activity  in  the 
world  is  very  short.  Between  immaturity 
and  senility,  the  duration  of  a  really  robust 
organism  scarcely  averages  twenty  years. 
The  man  is  mature  at  twenty-five,  senility 
begins  at  forty-five;  or,  mature  at  thirty, 
senility  begins  at  fifty — leaving  not  more 


than  a  score  of  years  in  which,  in  the  foUest 
sense  of  the  verb,  the  man  may  be  said  to 
live. 

For  eight  hoare  of  sleep  on  the  aven^^,  from 

the  twenty  yean  dednct 9%  yean. 

For  the  fonr  honn  actnally  needed  on  the  av- 
enge for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
Amctiona  of  eating,  digeation,  and  the 
like,  from  the  twenty  dedact Z}i  yean. 

The  total  dedoction,  during  the  twenty  yean 
of  maturity,  which  moat  be  made  for 
limitations  of  phyaical  condition,  la, 
therefore 10  yean. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  average,  the  nor- 
mal man  lives  only  ten  years — ^has  only  ten 
years  of  normal  physical  and  mental  activity. 
The  rest  of  the  term  is  takeo  up  either  by  the 
period  of  efflorescence,  yoath,  or  by  that  of 
senility,  or  in  the  natural  processes  of  reco- 
peration ;  so  that  out  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  vital  duration  the  n(»mal  man  actu- 
ally lives  only  ten  years  of  full  physical  and 
mental  manhood.  Out  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  as  an  animal  he  ekes  only  ten  as  a  man, 
and,  going  off  gradually  into  a  long  drowse 
of  senility,  drops  to  sleep  at  last  and  is  pat  to 
bed  by  his  friends. 

Again,  if  from  this  possible  ten  years  of 
normal  activity  there  be  deducted  a  fair  conr 
sideration  for  accidental  or  incidental  cessa- 
tions of  work,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  the 
average,  the  period  is  lessened  by  at  least 
one-tenth,  leaving  nine  years  as  the  normal 
average  of  human  activity.  The  realization 
of  this  average  by  any  individual  presupposes 
a  normally  good  OGnstitution ;  and,  in  fixing 
it,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  vast  army  of  in- 
valids— ^invalids  in  the  definition  ctf  the  word 
as  not  exactly  valid  humans — ^to  take  whom 
into  the  evolution  of  the  average  would  re- 
duce it  to  four  years  as  maximum,  making 
no  note  of  persons  dying  under  twenty  and 
not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  matuie 
plants. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  any  sdeatific 
discovery  the  tendency  of  which  shall  be  to 
rescue  even  a  small  portion  of  1h.e  period 
consumed  in  slumber  from  inutility  or  other 
than  negative  utility,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated; for  the  normal  man  scarcely  com- 
prehends how  utterly  he  is  the  victim  of 
limitations,  until  the  calculation  is  exhib- 
ited. 

The  generalization  is  grounded  upon  tte 
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acceptance  of  the  general  eatiinate  that  nor* 
mal  homanity  in  good  health  mnat  sleep 
eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.    Excep- 
tionally lymphatic  organizations  need  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  of  slumber;  exceptionally 
ner\'OUB,  from  fdx  to  eight — ^the  nervous  or 
cephalic  organization  recuperating  with  cor- 
respondingly greater  rapidity.  Regarding  the 
cephalic  temperament  as  that  in  the  direction 
of  which  physical  progress  tends,  the  deduc- 
tion is  valid,  therefore,  that  as  humanity  pro- 
gresses in  perfection  of  organism,  the  period 
of  slumher  will  be  correspondingly  lessened 
— ^for  the  more  perfect,  sensitive,  nervous,  and 
ethereal  the  organization,  the  greater  is  its 
freedom  frt)m  the  ordinary  physical  necessity 
for  continuous  slumber.    Historically  speak- 
ing, the  remarkable  men  of  the  world  have 
been  small  sleepers.    The  elder  Napoleon  did 
not  need  over  six  hours,  and  so  subordinated 
in  his  constitution  was  the  instinct  of  sleep 
that  be  had  the  faculty  of  controlling  it  with- 
in limits  adapted  to  the  occasion.    Napoleon 
was,  perhaps,  exceptional  in  this   respect, 
though  less  so  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  this  age  of  restless  business  activity,  indi- 
yiduals  possessed  of  the  capacity  to  impress 
themselves  sufficiently,  previous  to  dropping 
off  (with  the  necessity  for  recovering  them- 
selves ^om  slumber  at  a  certain  hour),  to  re- 
cover themselves  at  a  given  hour,  are  by  no 
means  rare;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
business  man  to  make  a  sort  of  alarm-clock 
of  himself  on  any  special  emergency.    The 
strangeness  of  that  faculty,  by  which  the  ap- 
parently dormant  consciousness  appears  to 
measure  duration  with  almost  the  accuracy 
of  a  clock,  points  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  both  volition  and  con- 
sciousness of  duration  through  hours  of  pro- 
found slumber,  with  sufficient  emphasis  to 
enable  them  to  start  up  into  normal  activity 
at  an  hour  fixed  upon  previous  to  dropping 
off.    The  data  of  the  induction  are  ample ; 
and  as  to  its  processes,  words  need  not  be 
wasted,  siiioe  the  conception  of  the  fact  is 
enough.    The  determination  to  wake  up  at  a 
given  hour  can  be  made  to  measure  intelli- 
gently the  duration  of  slumber,  and  to  cut  it 
off  at  a  fixed  and  predeterminate  point ;  and, 
this   proposition    accepted,  the  hypothesis 
that  one  may  control  one's  slumber  by  voli- 
tion is  valid. 


In  some  quarters,  considerable  speculative 
ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  dreams  may  be  controlled  by  cer- 
tain dietetic  conditions.    It  is  undoubtedly 
true   that   dyspepsia   induces   disagreeable 
dreams;  equally  true  that  a  good  digestion 
tends  to  sound  sleep ;  and,  no  doubt,  certain 
dietetic  conditions  may  tend  to  induce  agree- 
able moods  of  the  jack-o'-lantern  conscious- 
ness illustrated  in  the  mood  of  dreaming.    In 
a  word,  as  a  general  principle,*  the  dietetic 
condition  affects  the  color  rather  than  the 
form  of  the  mood,  and  is  modified  so  mate- 
rially by  suggestion  of  a  rather  occult  kind 
as  to  be  non-susceptible  of  emphasis  in  the 
modulation  of  coloring  even.    On  the  other 
hand,  certain  dietary  elements  have  a  direct 
infiuence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  recuper- 
ation takes  place  during  the  interval ;  and, 
as  normally  the  subject  awakens  when  the 
recuperation  is  completed,  something  in  the 
way  of  abridging  the  interval  may  be  accom- 
plished by  scientific  administration  of  them. 
Strong  beef  tea,  for  example,  taken  previous 
to  dropping  off,  greatly  hastens  the  progress 
of  recuperation;  and  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  sleep    eight   hours    may   safely 
abridge  tie  duration  one  eighth  by  drinking 
moderately  of  beef  tea  before  going  to  sleep. 
Raw  oysters  and  all  phosphorescent  food 
have  a  similar  effect,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
being  less  concentrated;   but  could  an  ex- 
tract of  oysters  after  the  model  of  Liebig's 
extract  of  beef  be  produced,  greater  benefit 
might  undoubtedly  be  eked  from  it ;  and  the 
subject  certainly  presents  itself  as  a  legiti- 
mate field  for  scientific  investigation,  with  a 
view  to  win  something  from  the  grip  of  the 
tyrant.    The  age  is  fast— eats  fast — digests 
fast — ^assimilates  fast — ^thinks  fast — acts  fast 
— ^lives  fast — should  sleep  fast,  but  has  not 
reduced  sleeping  to  an  art  sufficiently  exact 
In  the  abstract,  it  is  granted  by  scientists 
that  one  may  sleep  rapidly  or  sluggishly ;  but 
nothing  has  ever  been  practically  won  from 
the  fist  of  the 'pickpocket  who  steals  eight 
hours  from  every  twenty-four,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  needing  them  to  recuperate  humani- 
ty, and  renders  therefor  neither  receipt  nor 
guarantee. 

Anesthesia,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood, 
may  possibly  be  made  available  in  abridging 
the  process;  but  an  anesthesia  is  even  less 
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natural  in  its  falling  asleep  then  narcotism, 
and  will  need  substantial  modification  of 
method.  As  it  is,  it  dispenses  altogether 
with  the  going-to-sleep-process,  and  smothers 
the  consciousness — ^throttles  it  suddenly  and 
wholly,  without  normal  twilight  of  drowse. 
In  narcotism,  slumber  steals  gradually  upon 
the  patient,  with  a  delicious  velvetiness  that 
is  fascinating ;  and  one  may  drop  off,  imag- 
ining that  one  is  awake,  and  yet  being  mis- 
taken in  so  imagining.  Down,  down,  down, 
by  winding  ways,  past  vistas  of  Elysian  gor- 
geousness,  through  tangles  of  unearthly 
beauty,  past  palaces  of  ghastly  magnificence, 
by  tinkling  fountains  so  real  in  their  music 
that  you  would  make  afidavit  to  having 
heard  them — down,  down,  down,  through 
mazes  of  imparadisation  you  travel,  taking 
notes  by  the  way,  from  wakefulness  to  drowse, 
firom  drowse  to  dream,  never  once  losing 
yourself  during  the  whole  transition ;  and,  at 
last,  you  sleep— sleep  profoundly — ^imagining 
through  the  whole  interval  that  you  are 
thoroughly  awake. 

The  action  of  anesthesia  is  far  less  pleas- 
urable. The  last  thing  you  remember  is  the 
surging  of  great  waves  of  darkness  into  your 
head  as  it  were,  and  your  candle  is  snuffed 
out  utterly.  Bubbles  of  dream  may  come  to 
the  surface  afterward,  but  you  sleep  so  heavily 
that  you  scarcely  observe  them — waking  up 
with  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  something, 
and  feeling  as  if  you  had  been  actually  dead 
and  somehow  had  come  back  with  a  great 
gasp. 

It  is  obvious  that  material  modifications 
of  the  anesthetic  must  occur  before  it  can  be 
made  available  for  fast  sleeping;  and  very 
little  indeed  is  the  advantage  of  anesthesia 
partial,  which  operates  almost  like  a  stimu- 
lant. As  evident  it  is  that  narcotism  will 
never  prevail  popularly  as  an  element  of 
slumber. 

The  natural  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
other  hand,  by  refining  the  organization, 
abridges  the  period  of  slumber  impercepti- 
bly, century  by  century ;  while,  as  a  generali- 
zation, it  may  be  stated  that  cephalic  organi- 
zations have,  in  proportion  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  the  capacity  for 
a  certain  control,  by  conscious  volition,  over 
the  mood  of  dreaming ;  and  thus,  as  the  evo- 
lution of  the  coming  man  approxiinates  near- 


er and  nearer  to  the  historical  climax  by  that 
individual  represented,  physical  slumber  is 
gradually  differentiated  from  mental — the 
coming  man  sleeping,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  man  of  the  period  sleeps,  but 
translating  himself  at  will  from  the  mood  of 
wakefulness  to  the  Elysian  twilight  of  (X>n- 
sciottsly  enjoyed  drowse. 

Thus  the  conung  man  effects  the  intellect- 
ual utilization  of  sleep;  transmuting  into  a 
fairyland  of  the  beautifril — controlled,  modu- 
lated, evoked  by  his  own  volition — ^wasting 
into  drowsy  perspective  or  throbbing  "with 
volcanic  energy  in  all  its  imagery,  in  answer 
to  the  mere  impulse  of  his  will. 

Thus,  through  ages  of  evolution,  there 
comes  a  man  whose  slumber,  abridged  to  the 
utmost  brevity  of  duration,  is  an  Al  Araaf  of 
voluntary  and  voluntarily  modulated  dream 
— ^a  paradise,  say,  of  at  most  a  couple  of 

hours.  FRANCIS  GEABT  FAIBFIELD. 
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THE    YALUE    OF    A    LITTLE 

DothylitUe,  doitweU; 
Do  wlwt  right  and  reason  tell ; 
Do  what  wrong  and  sorrow  claim ; 
Oonqner  sin,  and  cover  shame. 

Do  thy  little,  though  it  be 
Dreariness  and  drudgery ;  * 

They  whom  Christ  apostles  made, 
"  Gathered  fragments"  when  He  bade. 

Do  thy  little,  never  mind 
Though  thy  brethren  be  unkind— 
Thon£^  the  men  who  ought  to  smile. 
Mock  and  taunt  thee  for  a  while. 

Do  thy  little,  never  fear 
While  thy  Saviour  standeth  near; 
Let  the  world  its  Javelins  throw, 
On  thy  way  undaunted  go. 

Do  thy  little,  God  hath  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade ; 
Smallest  stars  their  glory  brings 
God  employeth  everything. 

Do  thy  little,  and  when  thou 
Feelest  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
Ere  has  fled  the  vital  breath, 
Ck>ld  and  damp  the  sweat  of  death— 

Then  the  little  thou  hast  done, 
Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 
Little  masteries  achieved, 
Little  wants  with  care  relieved. 
Little  words  in  love  expressed, 
Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed. 
Little  fiivors  kindly  done, 
Little  tolls  thou  didst  not  shun. 
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little  graces  meekly  worn. 

Little  slights  with  patience  borne— 

These  shall  crown  the  pillowed  head, 
H0I7  light  upon  thee  shed ; 
These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 

♦♦♦ 


Thought  and  Brain  Growth. — One  of 
our  leading  medecists  writes:  Persons  who 
talk  most  do  not  always  think  most.  I 
question  whether  persons  who  think  most — 
that  is,  have  most  conscious  thought  pass 
through  their  minds — ^necessarily  do  most 
mental  work.  ^^Be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree, 
Jock,  it  will  be  growing  when  you  are  Bleep- 
ing.'' So  with  every  new  idea  that  is  planted 
ia  a  thinker's  mind.  It  will  be  growing  when 
lie  is  sleeping.    An  idea  in  the  brain  is  not  a 


legend  carved  on  a  marble  slab ;  it  is  an  imprest 
eion  made  on  a  living  tissue,  which  is  the  sea- 
of  active  nutritive  processes.  Shall  the  in- 
itials I  carved  in  bark  grow  from  year  to  year 
with  the  tree  ?  and  shall  not  my  recorded 
thought  grow  into  new  forms  and  relations 
with  my  growing  brain  ?  Mr.  Daniel  Web- 
ster told  one  of  our  greatest  scholars  that  he 
had  to  change  the  size  of  his  hat  every  few 
years.  His  head  grew  larger  as  his  intellect 
expanded.  Illustrations  of  this  same  fact 
were  shown  me  many  years  ago  by  a  famous 
phrenologiBt  in  London.  But  organic  men- 
tal changes  may  take  place  in  shorter  spaces 
of  time.  A  single  night  of  sleep  has  often 
brought  a  sober  second  thought  which  was  a 
surprise  to  the  hasty  conclusion  of  the  day 
before. — 0.  TT.  Holmes. 
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ELI8HA  WILLIAMS,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Williams,  was  bom  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24th,  1604.  He  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Harvard  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  was  *^  educated  mider  Mr. 
Tutor  Remington."  He  graduated  in  1711, 
and  about  the  year '  14  married  and  made 
his  residence  in  Wcthcrsfield.  At  the  time 
^  the  disaffection  and  dispersion  of  the 
students  in  1717  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
those  who  went  to  Wethersfield,  and  retained 
that  position  two  years.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-seven he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newington,  a 
parish  of  Wethersfield.  His  duties  in  this 
retired  pastorate  were  performed  with  an 
ardor  and  efficiency  that  made  him  "  a  shin- 
ing mark,"  and  the  trustees  were  amply 
rewarded  for  their  many  disappointments 
in  the  good  fortune  that  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  College.  He  was  chosen  at  their 
meeting  in  September,  1725,  but  not  installed 
rector  till  the  year  following. 

Baldwin  concisely  chronicles  the  ceremony. 
"  In  the  library  room,  in  the  presence  of  the 


trustees,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Confemon 
of  Faith  and  rules  of  Church  discipline  agreed 
upon  by  the  churches  of  the  colony  in  1708. 
After  dinner  he  delivered  a  public  oration  in 
the  hall,  and  the  trustees  successively  came 
and  saluted  him  as  Rector."  The  College  took 
a  new  lease  of  prosperity.  The  students 
were  almost  entirely  clerical  aspirants,  and 
their  grave  studies  had  overshadowed  the 
graces  of  a  lighter  literature. 

The  new  Rector's  taste  for  hellea-let^es  led 
him  to  introduce  and  sedulously  cultivate 
them  in  College.  A  fresh  impulse  fiowed 
into  the  sluggish  routine  of  the  curriculum^ 
Decision,  uniform  discipline,  tact,  and  enthu- 
siasm subdued  the  rebellious,  stimulated  the 
dilatory,  and  energized  the  studious.  It  was 
no  evanescent  change,  but  a  steady  gain  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  of  Rector  Williams' 
presidency.  But  in  1739,  his  health,  which 
had  long  suffered  from  the  southerly  winds 
of  New  Haven,  became  so  much  impaired 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  "  He  had 
presided  with  wisdom,  gravity,  and  author- 
ity, and  aiming  beyond  mere  intellectual  cul- 
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tore,  applied  himself  with  care  and  assiduity 
to  guard  and  secure  the  students  both  from 
whatever  might  blemish  and  wound  their 
moral  characters,  and  from  errors  and  mis- 
takes in  matters  of  religion;  and  to  form 
their  minds,  not  only  to  useful  knowledge 
and  learning,  but  to  yirtue  and  real  piety." 
A  portrait  of  Rector  Williams,  traditionally 
pronounced  "  good,"  hangs  in  Alumni  Hall. 
He  returned  to  Wethersfield,  and  its  bracing 
inland  air  soon  improved  his  health.  Too 
energetic  to  enjoy  the  immunities  of  invalid- 
ism, he  accepted  the  nomination,  and  was 
elected  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1745  he 
went  as  chaplain  of  the  army  that  reduced 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton.  His  marked  abili- 
ties led  to  his  promotion  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  troops  sent  from  Connecticut  against 
Canada  in  1746.  England  graciously  covered 
herself  with  the  glory  of  these  military  suc- 
cesses, and  left  the  impecunious  colonies  to 
struggle  with  victory's  inevitable  shadow — 
debt.  In  1750  CoL  Williams  went  to  Eng- 
land to  secure  if  possible  the  pay  due  the 
Connecticut  troops.  Though  unfortuAate  in 
his  mission,  personally,  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion worked  kindly  for  him,  giving  him,  a 
widower  of  several  years '  standing,  a  wife, 
"a  lady  of  superior  accomplishments."  They 
came  to  Wethersfield  in  1752,  and  in  the  in- 
terval before  his  death  he  pursued  the  avoca- 
tion of  a  merchant.  He  died  there  in  1755, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  When  in  England  he 
formed  a  warm  personal  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Doddridge,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks 
of  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
upon  earth ;  he  has,  joined  to  an  ardent  sense 
of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  pru- 
dence, great  candor  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul  capable 
of  contriving  and  acting  the  greatest  things 
without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having 
done  them."  In  Col.  Williams'  character, 
his  own  unwearied  mental  activity,  his  ver- 
satile but  apt  and  orderly  intellect,  his  gen- 
tle and  complaisant  disposition  recognized 
many  salient  and  harmonious  traits. 

At  this  time  the  only  laws  in  use  in  the 
College  were  in  MS.,  and  were  copied  by  each 
student  for  his  individual  use.  In  the  library 
of  Yale  is  an  ancient  MS.  of  1737,  from  whose 
time-stained  pages  the  following  were  copied. 


Each  student  was  required  daily  '*  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  reading  Holy  Scripture." 
"  No  scholar  shall  use  ye  english  tongue  in 
ye  College  with  his  fellow-SchoUais  unless 
he  be  called  to  publick  exercise  proper  to  be 
attended  in  ye  english  tongue,  but  schollars 
in  their  chambers  and  when  they  are  together 
shall  talk  lattin."  Fancy  the  conversational 
miseries  and  exig^cies  from  a  dearth  of 
"  lattin." 

They  were  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  a  lenient  curfew  allowed 
them  lights  till  eleven  p.m.,  after  that  dark- 
ness ruled  the  hours  till  four  A.]r. 

''Nor  shall  any  nnder-graduates  go  at 
Court  elections,  keeping  High  days,  or  go  a 
hunting  or  fowling  without  leave  from  the 
Rector  or  tutors." 

''  Every  student  shall  be  called  by  his  air- 
name,  except  he  be  the  son  of  a  nobleman  or 
a  knight's  eldest  son." 

Signed,  E.  Williams,  Bector. 

It  was  during  this  presidency  that  Dean 
Berkeley,  of  Deny,  made  his  liberal  gift. 
He  came  to  America  in  1720  with  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  at  Bermuda  an  Episcopal 
college  for  the  education  of  pastors  for  the 
colonies.  The  help  promised  him  by  Got- 
emmcnt  before  he  sailed  was  never  given, 
and  after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  half 
at  Newport  he  abandoned  his  cherished  pro- 
ject and  returned  to  England.  Dr.  Johnson, 
also  an  Episcopal  minister,  enlisted  the  good 
Dean^s  interest  in  the  College,  of  which  he 
was  both  a  graduate  and  a  tutor.  When  I>r. 
Berkeley  left  America,  he  deeded  to  the  Col- 
lege his  farm  and  homestead  in  the  vimiity 
of  Newport,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  he 
given  to  the  successful  competitor  in  classicsw 

The  library  also  received  an  important 
addition  of  880  volumes  of  valuable  works, 
including  "  copies  of  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  the  most  approved  works  in 
theology,  history,  the  sciences,  and  general 
literature.  (Kingsley.)  These  books  he  had 
personally  selected  for  his  contemplated  Col- 
lege at  Bermuda,  and  with  but  few  excep- 
tions they  were  "  of  the  most  valuable  edi- 
tions, and  in  the  best  style  of  binding." 

An  astonishing  picture  of  the  Dean  and  his 
household  graces  the  Art  Gallery  of  Yale. 
Posterity  must  bend  in  admiration  before 
the  preternatural  humanity  that  nerved  the 
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ori^nals  to  l>cqucath  to  us  as  portraits  that 
rigid,  grotesque-featured  group,  and  that 
imposHible  baby. 

As  Rector  Williams^  resignation  had  been 
anticipated,  no  demoralizing  interregnum  was 
permitted.  The  trustees  immediately  nomi- 
nated Rev.  Thos.  Clap,  of  Windham,  as  his 
successor.  He  had  been  a  tender  and  faith- 
fiil  pastor ;  his  discourses  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, year  after  year,  were  fresh,  practical, 
impressive,  often  profound,  comforting  the 
devout  and  hungry  soul  with  some  uplifting 
recollection.  That  another  could  teach  and 
lead  them  as  he  had,  seemed  impossible,  and 
they  were  so  unappeasable  that  the  point 
was  referred  to  a  Council  of  the  Churches. 
Unfortunately  for  the  parish,  their  decision 
was  favorable  to  the  College.  "He  was 
well  known  for  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  course  of  academical  studies, 
more  particularly  with  the  different  branches 
of  pure  mathematics  and  with  astronomy. 
He  was  considered  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
character  and  uncommon  qualifications  for 
business.  Soon  after  his  election  lie  entered 
upon  his  new  ofRce,  and  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him  were  not 
disappointed.  His  first  object  was,  accord- 
ing t<3  the  means  within  his  control,  to  put 
the  institution  in  the  best  order  in  all  its 
departments."  He  naturally  gave  promi- 
nence to  those  studies  in  which  he  was  most 
interested,  and  as  a  consequence  formulas  and 
theorems  were  more  popular  than  rhetorical 
niceties.  He  made  a  vigorous  preceptor ;  a 
cotemporary  complains  that  he  was  too  apt 
to  regard  "  boys  as  men." 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  trustees, 
one  of  his  first  official  acts  was  the  comple- 
tion of  a  body  of  laws. 

In  1725  they  had  proposed  it  to  Rector 
Williams,  but  his  ill-health  prevented.  These 
laws  were  a  digest  of  those  of  Harvard  and 
the  statutes  of  the  University '  of  Oxford ; 
^^ important  customs"  were  included  and 
legalized,  and  some  new  laws  were  framed. 

The  whole,  after  a  critical  examination  by 
the  trustees,  was  accepted  in  1745,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  in  ^48.  The  title- 
page  informs  us  that  /  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  New  Haven. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  College 
comported  with  the  modest  pretensions  of 


the  institution.  A  pair  of  globes  and  a  few 
of  the  most  familiar  mathematical  instru- 
ments were  its  humble  nucleus.  In  1784 
a  refiecting  telescope,  a  microscope,  and  a 
barometer  were  purchased  by  subscription. 
A  set  of  surveying  instruments  w^as  presented 
by  Joseph  Thompson,  of  London,  and  a  few 
years  later  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  added  a  pair  of 
globes.  In  1740  Dr.  Franklin,  who  within  a 
year  or  two  had  conunenced  his  experiments, 
sent  the  College  an  electrical  machine.  It 
was  perhaps  to  one  of  these  identical  jars 
that  Dr.  Daggett,  intent  on  perfumes  and 
ignorant  of  electrical  apparatus,  touched  his 
guileless  nose,  with  dire  results. 

In  1789  Rev.  Dr.  Lock  wood,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  gave  £150  for  the  purchase  of  philo- 
sophical instruments;  other  gentlemen  in- 
creased the  amount  to  £800,  and  Dr.  Price, 
of  London,  who  made  the  purchases,  and 
who  exceeded  the  sum  intrusted  to  him, 
generously  ^*  begged  that  the  College  would 
accept  this  difference  as  his  contribution." 

The  library  had  never  been  catalogued, 
and  was  of  course  comparatively  useless  for 
consultation.  Pres.  Clap  energetically  reme- 
died this  by  grouping  and  numbering  the 
books,  which  were  then  arranged  in  three 
catalogues.  The  first  specified  the  books  as 
they  stood,  the  second  gave  them  alphalx^ti- 
cally,  and  the  third  topically.  The  dusty, 
luml>ered  shelves  became  instinct  with  help- 
fulness, and  the  library  was  no  longer  a 
gloomy,  neglected  room. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  MASTER. 


A  YOUNG  artist  had  produced  an  ex- 
quisite picture,  the  most  successful  of 
all  his  efforts,  and  even  his  master  found 
nothing  in  it  to  criticise.  But  the  young 
artist  was  so  enraptured  with  it  that  he  in- 
cessantly gazed  at  his  work  of  art,  and  really 
believed  that  he  would  never  he  able  to  ex- 
cel what  he  had  already  produc^ed.  One 
morning,  as  he  was  about  to  enjoy  anew  the 
contemplation  of  his  picture,  he  found  lus 
master  had  entirely  erased  his  work  of  art. 
Angry,  and  in  tears,  he  ran  to  his  master,  and 
asked  the  cause  of  this  cruel  treatment. 

The  master  answered,  *'*'  I  did  it  with  wise 
forethought.  The  painting  was  good,  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  your  ruin."  ' 
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"  How  BO  ? "  asked  the  young  artist. 

"My  beloved  pupil,"  replied  the  master, 
"  you  love  no  longer  your  art  in  your  picture, 
but  only  yoursdf.  Believe  me,  it  was  riot 
perfect,  even  if  it  did  appear  so ;  it  was  only 
a  study,  an  attempt.  Then,  take  your  pencil, 
and  see  what  your  new  creation  will  be,  and 
do  not  repent  of  the  sacrifice.  The  elements 
of  greatness  must  be  in  you  before  you  can 
be  fully  able  to  produce  them  on  canvas." 

Boldly,  and  full  of  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  master,  he  seized  his  pencil  and  pro- 
duced his  exquisite  masterpiece,  "  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia,"  and  the  name  of  this 
artist-student  was  Timanthes.  —  Translated 
from  the  Oerman  by  Laura  C.  Holloway. 


JAMES    P.    WICKERSHAM, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PENNSTLVAinA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


rriEHS  portrait  shows  a  sharp,  eam- 
-*-  est,  direct  organization.  The  Men- 
tal temperament  predominates,  but  the 
Motive  is  well  marked,  supplying  a  great 
amount  of  energy  and  force  to  the  oth- 
erwise active  and  sprightly  mentality. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  one  who  has 
closely  applied  himself  to  some  profes- 
sional or  scholarly  pursuit  and  reduced 
greatly  the  vital  resources  of  a  consti- 
tution naturally  hardy. 

If  this  be  a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham,  he  should  seek  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hygienic  instrumentalities  to 
improve  his  health — to  restore  the  appa- 
rent loss  of  balance  between  brain  and 
body,  else  he  may  suddenly  break  down 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  useful  career. 

His  head  is  that  of  a  thinker;  the 
prominence  of  the  upper  forehead  and 
the  deep-set  eyes  indicate  that.  The  or- 
gans of  the  top-head  are  largely  devel- 
oped, and  combining  with  his  reflective 
intellect,  give  him  character  for  steadi- 
ness, earnestness,  prudence,  dignity,  sym- 
pathy, and  foi'esight.  He  is  a  man  of 
delicate  feeling,  yet  emulative  and  pro- 
gressive. He  rarely  attempts  to  execute 
a  measure  without  having  firat  carefully 


and  perhaps  elaborately  considered  it 
His  is  a  suggestive,  inventive  nature, 
with  much  more  planning,  organizing 
talent  than  mechanical,  executive  ability. 

Ms.  WiCKSBSHAM  was  bom  in  1823,  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  about  two  miles  from 
the  house  originally  built,  in.  1705,  by  Thomas 
Wickersham,  his  lineal  progenitor.  On  both 
his  father^s  and  mother^s  sides  he  descends 
from  the  Quaker  settlers  of  that  section,  who 
emigrated  from  England  during  the  proprie- 
torship of  William  Penn.  His  parents  are 
both  still  living,  and  are  noted  for  their 
integrity  and  strength  of  character. 

James  entered  school  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  though  he  was  prevented  from  attending 
regularly,  he  was,  while  there,  always  at  the 
head  of  his  classes.  When,  in  1834,  the 
question  of  free  schools  came  up,  he,  though 
but  eleven  years  old,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
discussing  it,  and  even  contended  with  its 
opposers.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  expert  in  all  the  athletic  labors 
and  sports  of  the  day. 

He  spent  some  six  sessions  at  the  Union- 
ville  Academy,  Chester  County,  where  he 
made  great  progress  in  mathematics,  natural 
science,  history,  and  the  English,  French,  and 
Latin  languages.  This  was  all  he  had  of 
theoretical  education.  His  literary  degrees 
are  all  honorary.  At  sixteen,  rather  than 
work  on  the  farm,  he  determined  to  make  a 
move  for  himself^  and  accepted  an  assistant 
teacher^s  position  in  the  Academy  whei'e  he 
had  been  a  student.  In  1841-42  he  taught  a 
common  country  school  at  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  returning  to  school  and  study  himself 
after  his  school  closed.  This  alternation  of 
going  to  school  and  teaching  he  continued 
until  1845,  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
Marietta  Academy,  located  at  Marietta,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wickersham^s  success  as  a  teacher  was 
marked  from  the  first  Resolutions,  extra 
pay,  and  premiums  from  his  employers  are 
the  best  proofs  that  his  services  were  highly 
appreciated.  As  a  consequence,  his  promo- 
tion was  rapid,  permanent,  and  profitable. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  lie 
became  principal  of  the  Marietta  Academy. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  Miss  Emeline 
L  Taylor.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  Lancaster  County, 


other  Superintendent  in  the  State.  In  185S 
he  founded  and  temponuily  presided  orer 
the  Lttucaster  Count;  Nonnal  Institute  at 
UiUeisyille,  which  fonned  the  bana  of  the 
first  Homul  School  in  Pennsjivania  and  wu 
the  pioneer  of  Nom^  inatruction  in  this  and 
other  StatesL  Beagning  the  positiou  of  prin- 
cipal of  thia  echool  in  1809  with  the  intention 


city,  borough,  and  conmty  superintendents 
hare  been  increased ;  thousands  of  children 
brought  into  the  schools;  greater  interest 
awakened  in  Teachem'  Institutes ;  and,  in 
fact,  all  possible  means  used  to  give  greater 
effidencj  to  our  noble  free  school  sjatem. 
I  has  written  many  articles  for  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  mostly  of  an  cduca- 


POHTRAIT     OF     JA 


IBS     F.     WICKBRSHAK. 


of  going  to  Europe,  and  completing  on  hia 
return  a  series  of  works  on  the  "  Science  of 
Teaching  " — which  he  had  already  commenced 
— he  was  prevented  from  carrjifig  out  his 
plan  by  accepting  the  appointment  by  Got. 
Cuitin  to  the  SUte  Superintendency  of  Public 
Schools,  in  which  position  he  served  one  term, 
•nd  then  was  reappointed  by  Got.  Geary  an  1 
'"»^»in»ously  confinned  by  the  State  Senate. 


tjonal  character.  He  asaisted  i 
the  Lancaster  County  Association,  and  t 
its  second  President  in  18G3 ;  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  was  elected  its  fourth  President  in  1B95; 
he  assisted  in  establishing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  was  elected  its  seventh 
Preddont  in  1805;  is  now  Premdent  of  the 
Hational  Superintendents'  Association,  com- 
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posed  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the 
nation.  His  address  beforis  the  National  Asr 
Bociation  in  1865  on  ^*  Education  as  an  element 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,^^  and  his 
address  on  **  An  American  education  for  the 
American  |>oople,"  delivered  at  Indianapolis 
before  the  same  body,  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished, translated  into  the  French  and  other 
languages,  and  distributed  all  oyer  Europe 
and  South  America. 

While  at  the  Normal  School,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  prepared  two  volumes — "  School  Econ- 
omy "  and  "  Methods  of  Instruction  " — ^which 
were  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  had 
a  large  sale,  l>eing  used  as  text-books  in  nearly 
all  our  State  Normal  Schools,  and  bought  and 
read  by  most  teachers  and  educational  people. 

Mr.  Wickcrsham's  record  during  the  late 
war  was  much  to  his  credit.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  and  money  in  raising,  arming, 
and  equipping  several  companies,  and  would 
have  accompanied  them;  but  Gov.  Curtin 
protested  against  such  action,  saying  **  he 
could  get  ten  Colonels  to  one  Principal  of  a 
State  Normal  School,"  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Governor  and  other  friends  he 
was  persuaded  to  remain,  though  afterward 
he  did  raise  a  regiment  and  go  to  the  front 
with  them  during  the  invasion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1863.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  organizing  the  *^  homes"  and 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of 
deceased  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  further^ 
ing  the  interests  of  ail  our  State  charities. 

Mr.  Wickersham  is  a  warm  advocate  of 
phrenological  truth,  and  docs  nut  hesitate  to 
declare  his  convictions  with  reference  to  it. 
In  a  letter  to  us  he  writes : 

**  My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of 
Phrenology  when  at  school,  about  the  ycar 
1840,  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  subject.  The 
views  presented  were  new  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  caused  considerable  discussion. 
The  consideration  of  questions  relating  to 
Phrenology  for  some  time  thereafter  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  proceedings  of  lyce- 
urns  and  debating  societies  for  miles  around. 
As  I  was  very  fond  of  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  of  such  associations,  I  was  soon 
almost  compelled  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  leading  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  In 
debate  I  sometimes  took  the  side  in  favor  of 
Phrenology,  and  sometimes  that  against  it, 


but  the  more  I  studied  the  sulject  tlie  mare 
of  truth  I  thought  I  began  to  see  in  it 
Eventually  the  sdence  became  to  me  a  &- 
vorite  study,  and  I  read  with  great  interesl 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  the  two  Combes,  and  the 
works  of  other  authors  as  fast  as  they  came 
iVom  the  press,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
Phbenoix>oical  Jdxtrnal.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  reading  I  began  to  .study  human  nature 
fh)m  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  and  to 
guide  my  own  life  by  the  light  thus  appear- 
ing to  me.  At  a  later  day  it  led  me  to  the 
study  of  general  metaphysics,  which  has  been 
a  source  of  profit  and  delight  for  many  years. 
'*It  is  possible,  doubtless,  to  determine  more 
or  less  accurately  the  character  and  mental 
qualities  of  individuals  from  an  examinatioii 
of  their  heads,  but  the  liability  to  err  in  the 
effort  to  do  so  has  always  seemed  to  me  so 
great  that  I  have  never  relied  upon  it  to  any 
very  considerable  extent.  Phrenology  profited 
me  much  more  in  a  difiercnt  way.  What  a 
man  is,  appears  in  what  he  does.  Character 
has  sure  signs  written  all  over  the  body,  and 
manifested  in  every  word  spoken  and  in 
every  act  done.  The  chief  practical  advan- 
tage I  have  derived  from  Phrenoli^y  hae 
been  to  enable  me  to  rightly  interpret  these 
signs,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  my  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher  and  a  school  officer  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  power  thus  attained.  All 
teachiDg:and  all  eohoel  government  must  be 
mere  arbitmry. guess-work  wslbout  a  knowl- 
edge of  huinffii^  nature — ^the  inward  springe 
of  thought,  feeiing^an^  will,  and  the  power 
to  read  their  signaas  ontwarcUy  manifested. 
I  have  a  thousand  tioifle  theaked  the  Provi- 
dence that  made  me  acquainted  with  the  key 
that  I  have  soGcesBfuUy  nfle!d.to  unlock  the  rich 
stores  of  knowledge  I  have  derived  from  the 
study  of  man,  and  for  the  light  that  has  been 
the  principal  guide  of  my  professional  life." 

»•» 


ICEBERGS    AND    ICE-FIBLDS. 


IN  every  part  of  the  ocean  the  mariner  has 
to  guard  against  the  perils  oi  hidden 
shoals  and  sunken  clifis;  but  the  high 
northern  waters  are  doubly  dangerooa,  for 
here,  besides  those  rocks  which  are  firmly 
rooted  to  the  ground,  there  are  othen  whid^ 
freely  floating  about,  threats  to  cruah  the 
vessel  to  pieces. 
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To  tbcse  movable  ahools  Tarious  names  are 
given.  Thej  are  ied>»rgivh&a  they  tower  to 
B  considerable  height  above  the  waters,  and 
ia-JUldi  when  tkey  have  a  vast  horiEontal 
eitcTuion.  Afi/e  ia  a  detached  portion  of  a 
field;  paek-ice,  a  large  area  of  floes  closely 
driven  together;  and  drift-ire,  loose  ice  in 
motion,  but  not  bo  firm);  packed  as  to  pre- 
vent a  vessel  from  making  her  way  tlirougb 
its  yielding  maases. 


The  large  ice-fields  which  the  whaler  en- 
ceonten  in  Baffin's  Bay  or  on  the  seas  be- 
tween Bpitzbergen  and  Greenland,  conBtitutn 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  deep.  When  they 
fint  descend  from  their  northern  strongholds, 
the  ice  of  which  they  are  composed  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  their  surface  ia 
■ometimea  toltrably  Hmooth,  but  generally 
covered  with  numberless  ice-blocks,  piled 
upon  each  other  in  wild  confusion  to  a 
bdght  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  the  reaolt  of  re- 
peated collisions.  Before  the  end  of  June 
they  ara  covered  with  snow,  which,  melting, 
forms  small  ponde  or  lakes  on  their  surface. 

Not  seldom  ice-fields  are  whirled  about  in 
fotary  motion,  which  causes  their  circumfer- 
ence to  gyrate  with  a  velocity  of  several 
mile*  per  hour.    When  two  such  fields  come 


into  colliuoD,  each  weighing  many  millions 
of  tons,  imaginatioa  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  appalling  scene. 

Icebergs  are  formed  by  fragment*'  falling 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  northern  highlands. 
They  are  often  of  huge  diruenaions.  Dr. 
Hayes  measured  one,  and  calculated  that  its 
cubical  contents  were  about  27,000  millions 
of  feet,  aud  its  weigbt  some  2,000  millions 
of  tons.  Capt.  Ross  mentions  another,  4,109 
yards  long,  3,689  broad,  fifty-one  feet  high 
above  water,  which  was  aground  in  sixty-one 
fathoms;  its  weight  was  estimated  at  1,293,-' 
897,374  tons. 

In  a  high  sea  the  waves  beat  against  an 
iceberg  as  against  a  rock,  and  when  there  ia 
a  swell,  the  noise  made  by  their  riung  and 
falling  is  tremendous.  Their  usual  form  is 
that  of  a  high  vertical  wall  gradually  slop- 
ing down  to  the  opposite  side ;  but  fre- 
quently they  exhibit  the  most  fantastic 
shapes. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  these  crystal 
cli&  never  appears  to  greater  advantage  tlian 
when  clothed  by  the  midnight  sun  with  all 
the  splendid  colors  of  twilight.  "  The 
bergs,"  says  Dr.  Hayes,  describing  one  of 
these  enchanting  nights,  "  had  wholly  lost 
their  chilly  aspect,  and  glittering  in  the 
blaze  of  the  brilliant  heavens,  seemed  in  the 
distance  tike  masses  of  burnished  metal  or 
solid  fiame.  Nearer  at  hand  they  were  huge 
blocks  of  Parian  marble,  inlaid  with  mam- 
moth gems  of  peari  and  opal.  One  in  par- 
ticular exhibited  the  perfection  of  the  grand. 
Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Coli- 
seumi,  and  it  lay  so  far  away  that  half  ita 
height  was  buried  beneath  the  line  of  blood- 
red  waters.  The  snn,  slowly  rolling  along 
the  horizon,  passed  behind  it,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  old  Roman  ruins  had  suddenly 
taken  fire.  In  the  shadow  of  tlie  bergs  the 
water  was  a  rich  green,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  soft  and  tender  than  the  gradations 
of  color  made  by  the  sea  shoaling  on  the 
sloping  tongue  of  a  berg  close  beside  us. 
The  tint  increased  in  inteomty  where  the  ice 
overhung  the  water,  and  a  deep  cavern  near 
by  exhibited  the  solid  color  of  the  mala- 
chite, mingled  with  the  transparency  of  the 
emerald,  while  in  strange  contrast  a  broad 
streak  of  cobalt  bine  ran  diagonally  through 
its  body.    The  bewitching  character  of  the 
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scene  was  heightened  by  a  thousand  little 
cascades  which  leaped  into  the  sea  from  these 
floating  masses." 

Though  often  dangerous  neighbors,  the 
icebergs  occasionally  prove  useful  auxilia- 
ries to  the  mariner.  From  their  greater  bulk 
lying  below  water — about  one-eighth  only  of 
their  mass,  by  weight,  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water — they  are  not  perceptibly 
influenced  even  by  the  strongest  gale,  and 
thus  their  broad  masses  not  seldom  afford 
protection  to  ships  mooring  under  their  lee.* 


A  GBEAT  Polar  expedition  is  being  oiigaiiised 
in  Sweden,  for  1871  and  1872,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Kordenskjold,  the  celebrated 
scientific  leader  of  tlie  Swedish  ezpediti<Mi  of 
1863.  Parry's  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by 
pushing  on  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  b  to 
be  repeated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  winter  on  one 
of  the  Seven  Islands.  Professor  Kordens^jold 
intends  to  proceed  to  Greenland  this  summer 
to  purchase  dogs  for  the  sledges,  procure  some 
necessary  information,  and  make  what  other 
preparations  he  can  to  flicilitate  the  canying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  the  expedition. 


Icpartment  of  Mglcn. 


^^W^^^^^^^^^M^^I^^S^^^^^^^^^^ 


Know, 
Tritboiit  or  star,  mr  aoKclt  ft>r  their  guide, 
Who  worship  Ood  ahall  llnd  him.    Hnmble  levo, 
▲nd  oot  proad  rauoD,  keeps  the  diior  of  heaven ; 
Love  finds  •dmlesion  where  proud  edeoce  falls. 


[The  following  candid  diecnselon  of  a  sect  or  society 
of  Chrietians— nanallj  denomlDated  ** heterodox  "—by 
one  professing  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  ftmdamental 
belief,  will  be  foand  interesting  and,  in  no  small  degree, 
instructive  to  the  reader  who,  notwithstanding  his 
religions  convictions,  can  be  candid  and  generous,  and 
give  all  a  hearing.— Ed.  Phbbn.  Jour.] 


^^LIBEBIL    CHRISTIANS/' 

A  LBCTUBB  BT  REV.  TH08.   K.  BEECHER,  PA8T0B    CONOBEOATIONAL  CHT7BCH,   ELMIBA,  V.  T. 

other  hut  he.  Consequently  a  Unitarian  de- 
nies that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  an 
very  God. 

A  Universalist  is,  strictly  speaking,  one 
who  affirms  that  all  men  shall  be  sooner  or 
later  saved,  not  one  shall  be  lost.  God,  he 
says,  mil  Juive  aU  men  to  "be  m««2.  Im  Chid 
aU  shall  he  made  alive.  Salvation,  safety,  is 
tmiversal  say  they,  and  so  they  are  called 
Universalists. 

But  these  definitions  do  not  do  juatioe  to 
the  people  who  are  called  Unitariana  and 
Universalists.  Indeed,  they  find  it  impoosible 
to  describe  themselves  or  write  their  own 
creed. 

Neither  do  these  two  classes  of  people  be- 
long together.  Although  they  warmly  agiM 
upon  many  topics,  yet  the  two  denomina- 
tion fuse  and  flow  too  rellictantly  in  one 
stream  to  be  called  Liberal  CHRisTiAKfl. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  the  growth  of  systematic 
theology,  the  existence  and  usefulness  of 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  protest^-ants  seem 
well-nigh  inevitable.  They  must  n^eds  conn 
to  pass.    It  can  not  be  otherwise. 

Men  must  reason.  Men  must  pry  into  tli# 
unknown.  Men  always  believe  more  thai 
they  can  prove.    If  they  build  up  fitnn  thi 


"  Of  a  tmth  I  perceive  that  Ood  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Bat  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteoaaneBB  la  accepted  with  Him.**— Aors  z. 
81,85. 

THE  number  of  Unitarians  and  Universal- 
ists in  this  city  (Elmira)  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  They  are  not,  however, 
gathered  into  any  one  church,  but  are  found 
among  the  attendants  upon  all  our  churches ; 
and  wherever  found  they  are  rendering  pecu- 
liar and  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion. 

To  indicate  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
some  of  these  services  rendered  by  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth  is  the  intent  of  this  lecture. 

A  Unitarian  is,  strictly  speaking,  one  who 
affirms  that  God  is  a  unit,  and  a  unit  only — 
as  Jesus  quoted  to  the  scribe.  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lordy  and  as  the  scribe  unrepro ved 
replied,  There  is  one  Qody  and  there  is  none 

*  Prom  **The  Polar  World:  a  Popniar  Description 
of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re 
giona.*'    By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
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bottom  a  substantial  temple,  fact  on  fact, 
they  are  scientific  reasoners.  If  they  take 
wing  and  fly  up  on  high  to  make  discoveries, 
then  they  are  prophetic  or  poetic  reasoners. 

Of  course  the  scientific  reasoners  are  the 
safest  reasoners.  If  astronomers,  for  instance, 
reason  aright,  the  punctual  planets  wiU  prove 
the  reasoning  true.  If  they  reason  errone- 
ously, the  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight 
against  them.  The  safety  of  scientific  reason- 
ing is  in  this  fact,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
verify  our  conclusions  by  new  appeals  to 
nature  herself.  "We  can  build  our  house  very 
high,  but  it  will  surely  fall  unless  it  be  found- 
ed upon  a  rock,  and  be  built  up  like  one 
house  of  a  great  block  or  one  tower  of  a  great 
temple,  agreeing  in  style  and  strength  with 
the  rest  of  the  structure. 

But  when  men  have  certain  great  spiritual 
&ct8  or  thoughts  given  to  them,  relating  to 
beings  and  worlds  and  experiences  unseen  yet 
influential,  they  can  not  help  reasoning  about 
them,  adjusting  them  so  as  to  show  their 
consistency,  or  arranging  them  so  as  to  dis- 
cern their  law,  and  gain  some  momentum  or 
help  toward  the  computation  of  truth  not 
yet  revealed* 

These  reasonings  are  scientific  in  their 
form,  but  not  in  their  substance.  When  two 
such  reasoners  compare  their  views,  it  is  not 
like  the  comparison  of  two  astronomers  look- 
ing out  at  the  stars,  or  two  chemists  re- 
performing  the  same  experiment,  or  two 
accountants  summing  again  the  same  stub- 
born figures.  But  it  is  two  thinkers  telling 
their  thoughts,  two  dreamen  comparing 
dreams.  The  stones  of  which  they  build 
their  imposing  structures  are  not  stubborn 
&ct8  of  the  external  or  material  world,  but 
are  ideas  which  have  no  existence  except  in 
the  minds  of  these  giant  thinkers.  In  the 
outward  world  these  ideas  live  in  words. 
But  what  word  ever  spoken  by  man  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  idea  which  he  meant  to  express 
by  it.  These  dreamers,  therefore,  or  theolo- 
gians, are  in  fact  comparing  words,  though 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  comparing 
views;  and  their  structures  are  built  of 
words;  and  their  reasonings  are  word-rea- 
sonings ;  and  their  strifes  are  "  strifes  about 
words." 

In  process  of  time  these  word-heaps  will 
become  so  vast  and  high  that  none  but  the 


more  learned  can  rightly  appreciate  their 
structure.  The  unlearned  have  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  follow  the  subtile  word-trim- 
ming and  word-fitting;  and  so,  as  common 
people  believe  an  almanac  though  they  can 
not  compute  one,  so  the  common  people  of 
the  church  believe  the  creed  though  they  can 
not  build  it  or  prove  it. 

Thus  the  fathers  cease  from  doctrine,  i.  0., 
teaching,  and  begin  dogma,  i.  0.,  assertion, 
^*  ths  Vihieh  except  ewry  one  do  Jceep  wholSy  tcith- 
out  dovM  he  ehaU  perish  eterlcuitingly^^ — ^they 
pleasantly  assure  us. 

The  only  check  upon  theological  ration- 
alism is  the  collision  that  must  come  to  pass 
between  theologians.  But  if  unfortunately 
any  one  phase  of  rationalism  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy over  all  others  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy or  silence  the  rest,  then  at  once  this 
victorious  creed  becomes  the  chariot  of  rea- 
son run  away  headlong;  and  no  man  can 
predict  to  what  lengths  of  essential  absurdity 
yet  verbal  consistency  the  uncontrolled  steeds 
will  not  go. 

Of  these  general  principles  the  history 
of  every  doctrine  in  the  Christian  church 
affords  illustration.  I  will  exhibit  two  or 
three. 

I.  Of  the  Trinity. 

Opening  the  New  Testament  we  find  the 
words  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  "We 
find  Trinitarian  proof  texts,  and,  of  course, 
Unitarian  proof  texts  also.  Early  Christians 
receiving  the  facts  of  the  gospel,  out  of  warm 
hearts  began  their  doxologies,  in  which  we 
discern  a  certain  threeness,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  we  discern  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament By-and-by  some  are  annoyed  by 
the  insult  offered  to  reason  by  saying  that 
three  are  one  and  that  one  is  three.  One 
class  will  hold  fast  the  intelligible  one  and 
question  the  mysterious  three.  Another  class 
will  hold  fast  the  experimental  th/ree  and 
question  the  mysterious  one.  It  must  needs 
be,  if  men  reason  about  God,  they  will  be- 
come rationalistic  Unitarians,  or  else  ration- 
alistic Trinitarians,  between  whom  I  know 
not  that  there  is  any  great  choice. 

It  happened — ^I  say  happened^  that  ration- 
fdlstic  Trinitarians  at  onetime  and  another 
in  influential  councils  of  the  church  have 
out-voted  Unitarians;  and  so,  ages  long 
since,  by  vote  of  the  majority  it  was  settled 
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what  was  orthodoxy  and  what  was  heresy. 
And  when  Trinitarians  had  purged  them- 
selves  of  all  Unitarian  errors,  having  turned 
out  the  heretics  and  consigned  them  to  a 
double  death,  then  began  a  magnificent  riot 
and  runaway  of  reason,  triumphing  in  creed 
statements,  of  which  common  men  judged  as 
they  did  of  old-fashioned  medicines  —  the 
worse  they  taste,  the  better  the  physic — the 
more  startling  the  statement  and  seemingly 
absurd,  the  deeper  the  reasoning  that  demon- 
strates it  and  the  piety  that  accepts  it  with- 
out question.  Thus  dogma  took  the  place 
of  doctrine,  or,  in  plain  English,  assertion 
took  the  place  of  teaching;  and  uncontra- 
dicted doctors  smote  reason  in  the  face  in 
the  name  of  religion.  I  can  not  better  make 
you  understand  these  statements  than  by 
reading  to  you  pure  and  simple  what  we  call 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

**  WhoBoover  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it 
Is  necessary  that  ho  hold  the  Catholic  faith. 

**  Which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
■nd  undeiilcd,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly. 

"And  the  Catholic  faith  is  this:  That  we  wor- 
ship one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity. 

*'  Neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing 
the  substance. 

*^  Fur  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another 
of  the  Sou,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  But  tlie  godhead  of  the  Fatlier,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one;  the  glory  equal, 
the  majesty  co-eternal. 

"  Sueh  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son  and  such 
is  the  Uoly  Ghost 

"Tliu  Father  uncrcate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and 
the  lluly  Ghost  uncrcate. 

'^  The  Fatlier  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incom- 
prehensible, and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

**  The  Father  etcmal^  the  Son  eternal,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  etemaL 

"  And  yet  they  are  not  three  eternals,  but  one 
eternal. 

**  As  also  they  are  not  three  Incompreheuslbles, 
nor  three  uncreated,  bnt  one  uncreated  and  one 
incomprehensible. 

*^So  likewise  the  Father  is  almighty,  the  Son 
slmighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  almighty. 

**  And  yet  they  are  not  three  almighties  but  one 
almighty. 

"  So  tlie  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God.' 

**  And  yet  there  are  not  three  Oods  bnt  one  GM. 

*'  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  Lord. 

"  And  yet  not  three  Lords  but  one  Lord. 

«<For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Chrlstiaa 


verity  to  acknowledge  every  person  by  himself  to 
be  God  and  Lord;  so  are  we  forbidden  by  tha 
Catholic  religion  to  say,  There  be  three  Gods  or 
three  Lords. 

"  The  Father  is  made  of  none,  neither  created 
nor  begotten. 

"  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone;  not  made,  nor 
created,  but  begotten. 

''The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding. 

"So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers;  one 
Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three 
Holy  Ghosts. 

"And  In  this  Trinity  none  ts  afore  or  after 
other ;  none  is  greater  or  less  than  another. 

"But. the  whole  three  persons  are  co-eterail 
together  and  co-equaL 

"  So  that  in  all  things  as  is  aforesaid,  tl^  unity 
In  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  In  unity  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped. 

"He  therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thas 
thhik  of  the  Trinity." 

And  yet  I  venture  to  say  no  unlettered 
qian  ever  did  so  think  of  the  Trinity ;  neither 
can  he  so  think  of  the  Trinity  if  he  try ;  and 
he  who  tries  until  he  succeeds,  will  probaUy 
have  so  damaged  his  understanding  by  the 
effort  as  to  be  saved,  not  by  tlie  creed  he  hsa 
swallowed,  but  because  of  the  compassion 
universally  accredited  to  the  feeble-minded, 
the  crazy,  or  the  otherwise  irresponsible. 

So  long  as  the  Orthodox  Church  flaunts 
the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  banner,  so  long 
there  will  be  need  of  opposing  ranks  to  de- 
clare the  rights  of  reason  and  of  private 
judgment. 

But  whenever,  as  by  the  Episcopal  Chmch 
in  this  country,  this  creed  banner  is  furled 
and  warlike  Trinitarianism  ceases  its  un- 
christian threatfulnese,  straightway  the  er- 
rand of  Unitarianism  in  that  direction  ceases; 
and  we  shall  find,  as  we  find  to-day,  conspic- 
uous Unitarians  praying  to  the  Lord  Jesoi, 
and  conspicuous  .Trinitarians  preaching  the 
humanity  and  graces  as  well  as  grace  of 
Jesus  of  Kazareth. 

In  this  so  great  congregation  donbtles 
more  than  one-half  of  you  have  never  listened 
to  an  old-fashioned  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian 
sermon.  Ton  would  find  it  hard  to  belief^ 
that  such  discourses  were  ever  written,  or 
being  written  were  listened  to.  But  if  at 
any  time  pastors  begin  to  preach  the  Athan- 
aeian  Creed,  depend  upon  it  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  will  raise  up  equally  mistaken  Unitari- 
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•ns  for  their  destruction.  Eren  as  in  India 
the  devastation  of  the  wild  hog  is  something 
tempered  by  the  ravening  tiger.  That  land, 
however,  is  most  to  be  desired  as  a  home 
which  is  neither  cursed  by  wild  hogs  nor 
laved  by  tigers. 

Against  another  dogma  of  rationalizing  or 
fystem-making  orthodoxy,  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  equally  protest. 

n.  Ofman^B  deprtrnty  and  iU  origin. 
Every  man  has  found  it  experimentally 
true  that  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  him.  If  any  man  say  he  is  with- 
out sin  he  deceiveth  himself.  We  can  not 
do  the  thing  that  we  would.  Death  has 
passed  upon  all,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 
Here  is  a  universal,  experimental  truth,  com- 
mon to  all  religions,  certified  by  every  intelli- 
gent conscience  on  the  globe.  Here  is  a  fact. 
Reason  begins  to  inquire  as  to  the  age  of  this 
fiu;t,  and  the  cause  of  this  fact,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  fact,  and  the  dimensions  and  de- 
gree of  this  depravity.  Such  inquiries  are 
natural.    They  are  inevitable. 

So  will  come  to  pass  orthodox  reaeoners. 
And  partly  from  Scripture  and  partly  from 
their  own  deep  and  gloomy  consciousness 
they  will  develop  the  doctrine  of  man^s  total 
inability,  his  utter  and  entire  depravity. 
Being  unable  to  find  its  beginning  in  this 
generation,  and  as  little  in  the  one  preceding, 
and  so,  back  and  up  the  stream  of  time,  they 
oome  by  a  logical  ncc  essity  to  the  first  man. 
What  can  they  do  except  say  that  ^In 
Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all.*'  One  doctor  in 
one  way  and  another  in  another  will  show 
the  reasonableness  and  justness  of  lodging  a 
whole  race  and  its  destinies  in  the  loins  of 
one  man,  and  making  the  issues  of  heaven 
and  hell  for  inconceivable  millions  of  the 
groaning  and  rejoicing,  to  depend  upon  the 
behavior  of  one  man  at  one  trial  or  test  of 
his  virtue. 

Now  when  men  have  been  promiscuously 
danmed  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  every 
priest  and  every  preacher  has  denounced 
them  because  of  their  sin  (and  this  indeed 
they  deserve),  because  of  their  sin  not  only, 
but  also  has  called  it  original  sin— sin  that 
was  bom  with  them — sin  that  came  from 
&ther  Adam — sin  that  damned  them  before 
they  were  bom — sin  that  compels  a  million 
or  more  of  helpless  heathen  to  curl  in  eveiv 


lasting  anguish  to  everyone  saint  that  has 
escaped  and  attained  the  heavenly  felicity ! 
by-and-by  insulted  reason,  bmised  and  sad 
at  heart,  will  hear  a  strange  new  melody  in 
the  simple  words  spoken  a  thousand  times — 
*^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaveriy''  and  by  a 
blessed  insurrection  will  burst  the  bonds  of  a 
long  captivity;  and  will  deny  with  Pelagius 
that  babies  are  bom  devils,  and  that  all  men 
sinned  in  Adam,  and  are  justly  condemned 
for  his  transgression,  and  that  Qod  hates  men 
and  stands  a  consuming  fire,  their  most 
dreadful  enemy. 

So  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  same  qual- 
ity of  mind  that  protests  against  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  in  its  excesses  will  also  protest 
against  the  cold,  inhuman  theories  as  to  evil 
in  Adam  and  the  consequent  perdition  of  hia 
posterity. 

On  a  doctrine  like  this  you  readily  per- 
ceive that  Unitarians  and  Universalists  will 
be  in  very  close  sympathy.  By-and-by,  when 
these  Christian  brethren  have  suffered  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers  a  sufiSicient  length  of 
time,  the  effect  of  their  protest  can  be  very 
readily  detected  in  the  teachings  and  creeds 
of  all  the  so-called  Orthodox  Churches. 
There  is  not  a  church  in  this  city,  nor  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  of  any  creed,  who  dares  to 
preach  as  his  own  faith  any  one  of  a  half  a 
dozen  sermons  of  the  fall  in  Adam  and  the 
imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity — ser- 
mons of  men  like  Timothy  Dwight,  or  Dr. 
Bellamy,  or  Dr.  Enunons,  or  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. 

But,  citizens  all,  whether  orthodox  or 
liberal,  religious  or  irreligious,  rationalistic 
or  simple-minded  in  your  faith,  I  take  you 
all  to  witness  in  this  hour  that  by  the  testi- 
mony of  yonr  own  condemning  conscience 
accusing  and  not  excusing ;  by  the  spectacle 
of  your  past  life  and  its  pathway  strewn  with 
broken  purposes  of  good ;  by  the  fearfulness 
of  your  own  thought  of  judgment  and  exact 
reckoning  with  Qod ;  by  the  volume  of  those 
many  secret  thoughts,  unlovely,  selfish,  sinful, 
which  you  dare  not  confess  to  your  nearest 
Mend,  by  these  resistless  evidences  and  testi- 
monies I  certify  and  accuse  you  that  ye  are 
erring,  sinful  men ;  that  we  all,  Uke  lost  sheep^ 
have  gone  astray.  And  while  I  thank  Uni- 
tarians and  Universalists  for  having  some- 
thing humbled  the  heartless  ratiomdism  of 
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orthodoxy,  and  compelled  Bomething  like 
meek  and  gentle  utterances  fVom  the  theo- 
logians of  to-day,  yet  the  fact,  the  gloomy, 
dread^l  fact  with  which  these  theologians 
BEGAi?  their  reasonings  neither  Unitarian  nor 
Universalist,  alas,  can  ever  deny  or  destroy. 
No  heresy  can  ever  extirpate  sin  and  death. 

In  the  same  general  way  rational  Univer- 
salists  have  been  needed  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  rational  damnationists.  Be  it  always 
remembered  that  religion  is  above  reason. 

HL  Of  Everlcuting  Punishment, 

The  Christian  religion  has  this  in  common 
with  all  other  religions,  liiat  it  is  a  plan  of 
salvation — a  plan  by  which  men  may  escape, 
or  at  least  hope  to  escape,  the  evil  to  come ; 
evil  which  can  not  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  to  come  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion." 

Men  must  reason.  They  will  theorize  as 
to  the  detail  of  this  eternal  woe.  By-and-bj 
we  shall  find  the  pious  poets  of  perdition 
hardening  their  visions  slowly  into  dogmas 
of  damnation. 

Men  will  become  so  wonted  to  a  lurid 
background  to  the  gospel  picture  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  conceive  of  a  gospel  or  a 
grace  of  God,  if  by  any  chance  the  pit  of 
hell  should  prove  to  have  a  bottom,  or  the 
fires  thereof  be  quenched. 

Richard  Baxter  could  not  perfect  his 
^  BainVB  Reat^'^^  except  he  first  depict  the 
sinner^s  torment    Hear  him : 

"  The  principal  author  of  hell-tonnents  is  God 
himself.  As  it  was  no  less  than  God  whom  the 
sinner  had  oflbnded,  so  it  is  no  less  than  God  who 
will  pnnlsh  them  for  their  oflbnses.  He  hath  pre- 
pared these  torments  for  his  enemies. 

'*  Thr.  torments  of  the  damned  must  be  extreme, 
because'  they  ard  the  efitect  of  divine  vengeance. 
Wrath  is  terrible,  bnt  revenge  is  implacable. 
When  ihe  great  God  shall  say,  *My  rebellions 
creatores  shall  now  pay  for  all  the  abuse  of  my 
patience ;  remember  how  I  waited  your  leisure  in 
vain,  how  I  stooped  to  persuade  and  entreat  yon. 
Did  }on  think  I  would  always  be  so  slighted? 
Then  he  will  be  revenged  for  every  abused  mercy  I ' 

'*  Consider,  also,  that  though  God  had  rather  men 
would  accept  of  Christ  and  mercy,  yet  when  they 
persist  in  rebellion,  hs  tDiU  take  piecuure  in  their 
execution. 

**  The  guilt  of  their  sins  will  be  to  damned  souls 
lik«  tinder  to  gunpowder,  to  make  the  flames  of 
hell  take  hold  upon  them  with  fury.  The  body 
must  also  bear  its  part    That  body  which  was  so 


carefully  looked  to,  so  tenderly  cherished,  so  enf- 
ously  dressed,  what  must  it  now  endure ! 

**  But  the  greatest  aggravation  of  these  torments 
will  be  their  eternity.  When  a  thousand  millkms 
of  ages  are  past,  they  are  as  fresh  to  begin  as  tke 
first  day.  If  there  were  any  hope  of  an  end.  It 
would  ease  the  damned  to  foresee  it ;  hnt  forever  is 
an  intolerable  thought  They  were  nevcsr  weaiy 
of  sinning,  nor  will  God  be  weary  of  punishing. 
They  never  heartily  repented  of  sin,  nor  will  God 
repent  of  their  suffering. 

**  What  if  thou  shouldst  see  the  devU  appear  to 
thee  in  some  terrible  shape !  Would  not  thy  heait 
fall  thee  and  thy  hair  stand  on  an  end  ?  And  how 
wilt  thou  endure  to  live  forever  where  then  shilt 
have  no  other  company  bnt  devils  and  the  damn- 
ed!" 

That  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  no  longer  thus  represented  by  Chri»- 
tian  preachers  and  theological  writ€rB,and  that 
the  moral  sense  of  all  who  hear  these  terrible 
words  is  shocked  at  their  inhumanity,  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  determined  and  in- 
cessant protest  of  Universalists. 

Thus  as  to  the  Trinity,  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  eternal  punishment,  wc 
have  noticed  a  little,  in  detail,  the  chasten- 
ing which  specularive  and  pscudo-ecientifle 
orthodoxy  has  received  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
testing Unitarians  and  UniversaUsts.  In  these 
particulars  their  work  has  been  a  negative 
work — strong  and  passionate  deniala. 

But  they  have  also  been  allowed  to  afford 
valuable  affirmative  contributions  to  the  gen- 
eral consciousness  of  the  Christian  church. 
Writers  like  Thomas  ft  Eempis  have  suffi- 
ciently developed  the  mystic  and.  passionate 
sympathy  of  the  Christian  soul  with  Christ ; 
but  tne  Christ  of  Thomas  ft  Eempis  and  of 
similar  writers  is  not  a  man  pure  and  eimpla 
And  we  owe  to  distinctly  Unitarian  writen 
the  emphatic  assertion  that  Jesus  was  m  real 
man.  Ernest  Renan,  while  he  shocks  every 
Christian  reader  by  his  scientific  incredulity, 
his  denial  of  miracles,  and  his  rejection  of 
Christ  our  God,  nevertheless  profits  also  every 
Christian  reader  by  the  breadth  and  depih 
and  greatness  of  that  historic  man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Be  it  remembered  always  that 
Jesus  was  a  model  man  as  well  as  a  revealed 
God.  To  deny  or  forget  his  humanity  is  ai 
great  a  loss  to  the  Christian  as  to  deny  or  for 
get  his  divinity.  It  is  as  important  to  know 
what  manner  of  man  wo  may  hope  to  become 
as  it  is  to  know  what  manner  of  being  God  i& 
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For  wholesome  views  of  what  the  race  of 
man  has  become  by  reason  of  sin,  I  bid  you 
consult  the  testimony  of  the  so-called  ortho- 
dox. For  equally  wholesome  views  of  what 
man  may  become  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  bid 
you  consult  the  delineations  of  Jesus  Christ 
furnished  to  us  and  to  the  church  of  God  by 
the  better  class  of  Unitarian  writers. 

That  is  a  truly  Christian  church  in  which 
the  members  adore  the  sovereignty  of  God 
with  Dr.  Emmons,  and  walk  with  Jesus  whom 
Dr,  Channing  loved  but  feared  to  worship. 

In  like  manner  of  the  Universalists  I  note : 
The  changeless  love  and  fatherhood  of  God  is 
their  contribution  to  Christian  consciousness. 

Many  men  are  timid  in  giving  utterance  to 
this  great  truth  lest  they  seem  to  subtract 
from  the  justice  of  God  as  a  "righteous 
moral  governor."  Having  unconsciously 
built  up  the  law  into  a  towering  pile  that 
orertops  God  himself^  theologians  unwit- 
^^^7  present  us  with  a  God  who  seems  in 
perplexity  how  to  indulge  his  fatherly  incli- 
nations without  damage  to  his  government. 
How  can  he  be  just  and  yet  justify,  is  the 
question  that  fills  theologians  with  anxiety. 

The  Universalist  has  reminded  us  that  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  he  has  a  heart, 
are  truths  quite  as  important  as  the  govern- 
orship of  God,  and  that  he  has  a  head.  The 
Christian  truth  is,  that  God  who  was  in  the 
dying  Christ  can  not  be  more  emphatically 
revealed  than  he  was  then  and  there  as  the 
great-hearted,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  loving 
Father;  and  at  the  same  awful  moment  all 
may  read,  too,  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ; 
sin  when  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  death, 
and  God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

At  our  peril  we  let  go  of  either  truth — ^the 
lore  of  God  so  magnified  by  the  Universalist, 
or  the  terror  of  the  Lord  so  incessantly  pro- 
claimed by  the  orthodox. 

— ^We  may  notice,  too,  that  these  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  have  usually  rendered  their 
testimony  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves. 

Contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  mag- 
nanimity and  compassion  are  not  attributes 
of  God  popularly  acceptable.  The  masses  of 
men  being  selfish  and  inclined  to  tyrannize, 
readily  accept  a  tyrannical,passionate,torment- 
ing  God,  for  such  a  God  they  would  them- 
selves be  if  they  had  a  chance.  And  although 
one  would  suppose  that  men  would  like  to 


hear  the  sweet  sung  prophecies  of  universal 
and  indiscriminate  salvation,  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  priests  and  preachers  who  scare 
people  and  then  admit  them  to  safety  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  by  a  mode  sufficiently 
mysterious  have  always  been  more  popular 
than  the  philosophic  and  philanthropic  Uni- 
tarians and  Universalists. 

Whatever  of  excellence,  then,  and  of  credit 
belongs  to  men  who  assert  unpopular  convic- 
tions at  cost  to  themselves  is  due  to  great 
numbers  of  Unitarians  and  Universalists. 
There  are  regions,  of  course,  such  as  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  where  scholarly  and  rational 
Unitariaxiism  or  Deism  is  at  once  an  elegant 
speculation  and  a  popular  creed.  But  as  a 
general  rule  these  brethren  are  in  a  minority, 
and  when  they  hold  fast  their  faith,  and  with 
reasonable  modesty  declare  their  dissent  from 
prevailing  creeds,  their  courage  and  inde- 
pendent thought  is  truly  an  excellence ;  and 
their  chastening  effect  upon  the  general  Chris- 
tian consciousness  is  not  the  less  to  their 
credit  in  that  it  has  been  rarely  acknowledged 
and  never  welcome. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  these  brethren 
are  promoters  of  intelligence  and  defenders 
of  our  public  schools  as  being  in  themselves 
a  positive  good  regardless  of  and  separable 
from  religion.  They  will  be  found  at  work 
with  the  more  intelligent  of  all  denominations 
in  every  enterprise  of  public  spirit  and  ma- 
terial welfare. 

Being  less  encumbered  with  metaphysical 
theories  and  dogmatic  systems  than  many, 
they  can  liberate  a  larger  force  of  money  and 
work  and  enthusiasm  wherewith  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  evils  of  to-day.  These  breth- 
ren will  see  and  declare  that  to-day  is  the 
matrix  of  to-morrow.  That  this  year  is  moth- 
er of  next  year.  That  our  life  in  the  flesh  is 
the  germ  of  our  life  in  the  spirit,  and  that  he 
who  does  the  best  possible  thing  for  to-day 
is  doing  also  the  best  possible  Aiing  for  to- 
morrow and  for  all  days. 

Their  danger  will  be  of  excessive  worldli- 
ness,  which  very  tendency  is  the  antidote  and 
limit  for  excessive  other-worldliness,  which 
is  superstition.  • 

Not  dreaming  that  I  have  anything  near 
exhausted  my  subject,  I  must  nevertheless 
make  an  end. 

As  in  previous  lectures  of  this  course,  «o 
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in  this,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  indi- 
tfkt\ng  many  rital  points  upon  which  I  sup- 
pose Unitarians  and  Universalists,  each  in 
their  way,  have  erred  from  truth — erred  as 
widely  as  they  say  that  I  have ;  our  differen- 
ces are  fundamental.  They  have  been  topics 
of  controversy  between  earnest  men  ever  since 
the  second  century. 

As  a  mathematician  I  shall  never  attempt 
to  square  the  circle.  I  shall  never  again  in- 
vent perpetual  motion.  These  two  problems 
have  received  sufficient  attention.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  here  and  everywhere  decline 
to  take  part  in  any  controversy  that  for  six- 
teen hundred  years  has  attracted  earnest 
minds  disputing  as  to  the  Godhead,  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  origin  and  term  of 
evil,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  A 
controversy  that  has  raged  so  long  is  not 
likely  ever  to  come  to  an  end.  The  problems 
involved  are  insoluble  until  )>eing  bom  again 
we  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Nay,  more.  Upon  opening  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  a  tranquil 
and  contented  Christian  can  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  are  very  broad  and  plain  tes- 
timonies there  given,  which,  at  least,  seem  to 
justify  the  so-called  errors  of  Unitarians  and 
Universalists.  And  I  know  not  in  what  di- 
rection to  look  for  an  authoritative  and  final 
exposition  of  Scripture. 

So  long  as  they  call  on  God,  lifting  up  holy 
hands  without  wrath  or  doubting,  and  with 
me  are  prompt  and  heartful  in  saying  ^^  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,^*  who  am  I  that 
I  need  judge  the  servant  of  another?  What 
am  I  that  with  condemning  zeal  I  should  de- 
nounce my  brethren  ? 

"Without  meaning  to  or  needing  to  sur- 
render one  point  of  the  faith  called  orthodox, 
nor  softening  one  of  its  hard  and  exact  lines 
of  what  I  call  truth,  it  has  seemed  to  me  al- 
together in^ossible  that  citizens  of  one  city 
and  incarnate  souls  worshiping  God  as  one 
great  congregation — differ  as  they  may  upon 
their  speculative  and  dogmatic  systems — ^may 
not  also  walk  together  in  mutual  respect  and 
in  co-operations  absolute  and  whole-hearted 
in  "whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report. 


"  For  of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
yespecter  of  persons ;  but  in  evoy  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteowaai 
is  accepted  with  Him." 


-♦♦♦- 


NATURE'S    WORSHIP. 

BT  J.  O.  WHITTIXB. 

Trk  harp  at  Nitnrc'ii  adT«it  rtning 

Um  never  ceased  to  pli^ : 
The  M>Dg  the  ptars  of  momiiif  sang 

Has  never  died  away, 

And  prayer  la  made,  and  praise  ta  given. 

By  all  things  near  and  Ikr ; 
The  ocea^  looketh  up  to  heaven 

And  mirrura  every  fttar. 

Ita  wavee  «re  kneeling  on  the  atrmdv 

Aa  kneels  the  human  knee, 
Their  white  lot^kii  bowing  to  the  eand. 
The  priei^thood  of  the  sea  I 

They  ponr  their  glittering  treafwrea  fbrth, 
Their  gifta  of  pearln  they  bring. 

And  all  the  Uatening  hlUs  of  earth 
Take  up  the  9ong  they  sing. 

The  green  earth  eendfi  her  Inomae  19 
From  many  a  muuntain  ahrine ; 

From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 
She  pours  her  aacred  wine. 

The  ml»t8  above  the  rooming  rilla 
RlM  white  as  winga  of  prayer ; 

The  altar  curtains  of  the  hills    . 
Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  an  loud. 

Or  low  with  sounds  of  pain ; 
The  thunder  organ  of  the  dond. 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  luranchea 

The  twilight  Ibrest  grievea, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Penteoptt 

From  all  its  sunlit  leavea. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple  arch. 

Its  transept  earth  and  air. 
The  music  of  its  starry  mareli 

The  choma  of  a  pn^er. 

80  TIatnn  keeps  the  reveie&t  ftans 

With  which  her  yean  began. 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 


♦  e» 

Law. — Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknovl* 
edged  than  that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  ^ 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,  a  11 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  U  • 
very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  grate  t 
as  not  exempted  from  her  power,  both  ingc  1 
and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condltkm  sc- 
ever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  matma', 
yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiriog  ber  11 
the  mother  of  their  peace  and  Joy.— J 
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THE  FBANCO-PBUSSUN  WAR. 

GREAT  wnni,  which  imply  wide- 
spread desoinLion  and  diptrvas  iii 
the  countries  where  they  nre  carried  on, 
Iiave  rarely  de|>en<Ied  on  any  Htibstnn- 
tial  c!iii!4e  fur  tlieir  inception  besiden  the 
lirae  and  ambition  of  a  grasping,  domi- 
neering, covetoufi  monarch.  Alexander, 
Hannibiil,  Ciesar,  Chariua  XII.,  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  Napoleon  I.  are  exam- 
ple* of  grc:il  mlei-8  who  eoaght  to  add 
kinjidom  to  kingdom  or  province  to 
province  from  the  mere  desire  of  con- 
qae«t  and  glory.  The  xplendor  of  their 
miliinry  geniiia  has  somewhat  dazed  the 
judgment  of  hisUirians  with  reference  to 
the  tme  characterization  of  their  motives 
and  conduct;  and  ailmiratioii  and  rever- 
ence have  been  accorded  ihera  much  oft- 
enerlhan  reproach. 

The  great  contest  which  now  claims 
the  attention  of  the  world  is  attribnted 
to  a  wanton  and  ruthless  exercise  of  au- 
thority by  the  French  tmperor.  Eagerly 
awaiting  a  pretext  for  precipitating  a 
qnarrel  in  arms  with  Prussia,  be  caught 
at  the  oveilure  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Hnhenzollern,  which  had  in  view 
the  elevation  of  that  ynung'er  son  of  roy- 
alty to  the  Spanish  throne.  Bat  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Pmssian  king,  is  Mr. 
Bancroft,  our  minister  to  Berlin,  informs 
Q!',  Leopold  finally  declined  the  cron'n. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  candidature, 


however,  waa  not  sufficient.  Napoleon 
IIL,  in  the  greatness  of  his  presumption, 
because  a  really  powerful  nation  rejected 
waron  such  an  alternative,  demanded  ihal 
the  Prussian  Government  i>)iould  (iledge 
itself  to  prevent  any  member  of  the 
house  of  Ilohenzflllern  fi'ora  becoming  a 
king  of  Spain,  lest  the  "  balance  of  pu\T- 
er"  in  Europe  should  be  disturbed.  To 
this  arrogant  and  supercilious  demand 
King  William  properly  refused  to  accede^ 
whereupon  Napoleon  instantly  declared 

So  great,  so  terribly  grave  a  measure, 
undertaken  on  snch  paltry  grounds,  at 
once  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  the 
other  European  nationx, — they  did  not 
entertain  the  alleged  apprehensions  of 
Louis  Napoleon  with  reference  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  "  balance  of  power ; " 
and  they  hastened  to  protest  against  tlie 
course  ot  the  French  Government. 

We  Hnd  the  venerable  statesman  and 
publicist  of  France,  Thiers,  saying  to  the 
deputies  of  the  Corjjs  Legislutif:  "Pub- 
lic opinion  wjU  tnrn  against  us;  the  jour- 
nals of  Europe  will  be  against  us," 

The  language  of  an  Ameiican  writer 
fitly  applies  to  the  case,  viz.: 

"  When  the  candldaqr  was  ebaodoDed, 
Prance  Uad  no  more  reason  lo  attack  Pniasla 
tlisn  she  had  six  montlis  ago.  Undoubicdljr 
Prance  wants  tbe  Rlienisli  IVoDtier.  But  slic 
did  not  dure  gravely  to  allege  her  cupidity  as 
a  Ju8tiflcalii)n  for  a  tremendous  wsr.  The 
wretched  pretexts  of  tlio  diKilaraiion  sbnw, 
therefore,  only  that  Blie  was  resolved  lo  ftgliL 
Bbe  believed  bsreulf  strong  enougb  to  break 
tlie  peace  of  Ennipc  in  ttie  hofie  of  acquiring 
more  territory  in  tlie  uairenal  tumult,  ravage, 
angiiiBli,  and  deBotutlon," 

Napoleon,  although  endowed  with  ft 
representative^  capacity  in  the  matter 
of  government,  could  not  be  said  to 
fairly  reprewnt  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  mosses  with  reference  to  ii>- 
angiirating  a  war  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  assunte  a  continental  character. 
Napoleon  trusted  that  when  he  gave  the 
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signal,  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  at 
least,  would  spring  to  arms,  and  that  na- 
tional pride,  jealousy,  spleen,  chagrin, 
and  envy  would  hold  a  high  carnival  of 
blood  amid  the  clash  of  steel  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  cannon,  and  that  out  of  the 
resultant  disorder  and  anarchy  he  would 
reap  glory  aud  dominion  for  his  dynasty 
and  France. 

The  French  people  at  large  had  no 
sympathy  with  such  an  aim.  Probably 
they  had  no  premonitions  of  a  contest 
for  such  object,  aud  we  think  M.  Thiers' 
statement,  above  mentioned,  may  be 
taken  as  representing  their  real  opinion. 
Although  a  volatile  people,  the  French 
enter  no  more  heartily  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war-measures,  especially  when 
they  are  brought  to  their  very  doors,  aa 
in  this  last  instance,  than  other  nations, 
unless  some  well-defined  principle  is  held 
up  on  which  they  may  found  a  reason 
for  shedding  their  own  and  a  neighbor's 
blood. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Napoleon 
counted  on  taking  Prussia  at  a  disadvan- 
tasce.  But  he  "^  reckoned  without  his 
host."  Instead  of  finding  a  startled  and 
terror-stricken  people  when  his  finely 
appointed  troops  threatened  the  Prussian 
frontier,  he  found  well-organized  and 
powerful  armies  drafirn  up  to  oppose  his 
invasion.  Ilis  haughty  challenge  aroused 
Gennany,  not  to  internal  contention,  but 
to  united  effort.  The  several  states  for- 
got their  real  or  imagined  grievances, 
and  at  the  call  of  William  rose  enthusi- 
astioally  to  make  common  cause  with 
Prussia.  And  so  the  war  began,  and 
kas  been  prosecuted  with  terrible  vigor 
on  both  sides.  Armies  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  each  have  been 
hurled  against  each  other,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  earnest,  coui*ageou8  hearts 
have  bled  and  died  on  the  various  bat- 
tle-fields. 

The  event  of  the  conflict  so  speedily 
and  unexpectedly  brought  about  is  be- 


fore us.  The  armies  sent  into  the  field 
under  the  command  of  tried  leaden 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  Pinissian 
forces  greatly  superior  in  number  at 
least  to  those  organized  at  the  will  of 
the  too  confident  Emperor.  Napoleon 
himself  a  prisoner,  has  lost  his  throne, 
and  probably  that  empire  —  now  sub- 
stantially a  republic  —  which  he  had 
expected  to  enlarge  will  lose  no  small 
portion  of  its  border  as  a  compensiition 
to  Prussia  for  the  expenses  and  suffering 
of  a  war  so  incontinently  forced  upon 
her.  Had  Napoleon  given  victory  to 
France,  he  doubtless  would  have  strength- 
ened his  hold  on  the  imperial  dignity; 
but  now  his  failure  only  provokes  the  re- 
sentment of  Frenchmen  for  having  be- 
trayed their  confidence  and  brought  mis- 
ery and  disgrace  upon  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  prudence  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  either  Prussia  or 
France  in  so  exciting  an  hour  as  the 
present,  and  that  their  difiiculties  may 
be  speedily  arranged,  and  the  further 
shedding  of  blood  be  averted.  To  what 
purpose ;  of  what  value  to  mankind  in 
any  respect  is  such  fearful  waste  of  trear 
sure  and  blood  ?  Such  is  the  state  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  that  a  king  or  monarch 
can  throw  a  people  into  war  at  any  mo- 
ment.    Well  may  a  cotemporary  ask — 

**  Is  that  a  thorough  system  of  govenynent 
which  permits  a  ruler  to  absorb  from  the  work- 
ing element  of  the  people  a  million  of  sturdy, 
active,  useful,  necessary  men,  and  to  keep  than 
in  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of  camp  life  t 
Every  year  of  a  standing  army  is  a  loss  to  the 
active  industry  of  a  country,  as  well  as  a  drain 
upon  the  resources  or  its  people  by  taxation 
and  conscription.  The  crime  of  this  war  is 
the  crime  of  the  European  system.  Francs 
and  Prussia  may  make  peace  to-morrow ;  bat 
tliere  will  be  no*peaoe  so  long  as  the  armies  of 
France  and  Prussia  are  kept  on  a  war-footing 
To-day  it  is  Prussia  and  France.  To-morrow 
it  may  be  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  existence 
of  thefl.e  armies  is  the  existence  of  a  danger 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  republican  or  constitutional  system;'* — 
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whereby,  we  would  add,  the  whole  peo- 
ple shall  have  a  voice  in  all  measures, 
especially  those  of  war,  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  them  individually  as 
well  as  collectively. 


-♦♦4^ 


FOSSILS. 


MOST  men  after  reaching  middle  life 
gink  into  a  state  of  intellectual 
torpor.  Life  is  to  them  no  longer  the 
theater  of  ambitious  activities  or  aspira- 
tion, but  seems  to  have  become  a  mere 
stage  of  lingering  intellectual  indiffer- 
ence. They  live  more  in  the  past  than 
in  the  present.  Some  have  a  quasi  ac- 
tivity, and  urge  their  old  and  dried-up 
theories  with  a  vehemence  which  is  im- 
patient of  question ;  always  having  re- 
course to  the  doctrine,  that  age  and  ex- 
perience bring  the  only  substantial  wisr 
dom,  and  that  what  they  have  seen  and 
known  must  be  accepted  as  final  evi- 
dence on  any  disputed  point. 

Such  men  are  like  barnacles,  in  that 
they  do  not  move  from  their  moorings, 
but  unlike  barnacles,  in  that  they  do  not 
grow  by  sucking  nutiiment  from  favor- 
ing circumstances. 

"You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,"  is  one  of  their  pet  sayings,  and 
on  it  they  rest  with  unlimited  confidence 
to  relieve  themselves  from  any  responsi- 
bility arising  out  of  the  new  relations  pro- 
duced by  reforms  and  improvements  in 
our  social  and  political  economy.  They 
hear  with  regret  of  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence and  art.  In  the  midst  of  your 
glowing  panegyric  on  the  benefits  deriv- 
able from  this  or  that  new  invention, 
they  shake  the  head  sprrowfully,  and 
Bpeak  of  the  "  good  old  times "  when 
Buch  "  new-fangled  "  things  did  not  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  order  of  life. 

There  is  much  that  is  mythical  in  those 
*  good  old  times,"  if  the  records  of  his- 
tory must  be  accepted ;  for  during  the 


last  hundred  years  every  decade  is  mar- 
red by  some  events — sanguinary  and  de- 
structive to  human  interests  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree — which  are  a  reproach  to 
modeim  civilization.  But  those  events, 
and  the  thousand  others  of  eminent  im- 
portance in  the  ages  past,  seem  to  belong 
to  a  series  of  progressive  developments 
— ^to  the  working  out  of  some  grand  uni- 
versal problem ;  the  ultimate  of  which 
shall  be  the  "gude  time  coming,"  as 
Scott  expresses  it. 

"  The  term  "  fossil "  very  aptly  de- 
fines the  intellectual  status  of  these  lin- 
gerers on  the  horizon  of  progress.  They 
are  but  crystallizations  of  loisty  ideas, 
dull  and  effete  symbols  of  old  thoughts 
and  practices. 

They  will  now  and  then  be  found  foist- 
ing themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
servative, and  appropriating  some  of  the 
merits  which  proper  conservatism  is  en- 
titled to  receive ;  but  they  differ  widely 
from  the  true  conservative ;  for  while  the 
latter  operate  in  society  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  intemperate  haste  in  the  re- 
ception and  application  of  new  theories, 
fossilism  doggedly  obstinicts  the  wheels 
of  progress,  and  would  prevent  entirely 
the  trial  of  new  measures. 

To  be  liberal-minded  in  advanced  life 
one  must  possess  an  intellect  naturally 
strong  and  clear  and  well  matured  by 
varied  culture.  We  can  instance  very 
few  men  of  sixty  who  will  bring  a  mind 
free  from  bias  to  the  consideration  of  a 
novel  principle.  There  is,  however,  a 
sort  of  peristaltic  action  kept  up  by  va* 
ried  study  and  discussion  which  prevents 
the  mind  from  settling  into  a  rut.  That 
the  study  and  discussion  must  be  varied 
and  not  exclusively  devoted  to  some  par- 
ticular subject  if  we  would  attain  com- 
prehensiveness and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment is  too  evident  to  admit  of  question. 

Indeed,  it  is  freedom  from  bias  which 
chiefly  characterizes  the  great  intellect- 
ual lights  of  an  age,  enabling  them  to 
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apply  efficiently  their  experience  and 
leaniinor  to  the  resolution  of  the  fre- 
quently  occurring  social  and  political 
problems  of  modern  progress. 


■♦♦4- 


THE    LATE    BEY.    DB«    ITABAL. 


THIS  eminent  Methodist  preacher  and  ed- 
ucator died  the  20th  of  June  last,  at 
his  residence  in  Madison,  N.  J.  He  was  bom 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  in  1815 ; 
had  a  good  primary  and  academical  educa- 
tion, but  did  not  receive  a  regular  collegiate 
course  till  after  he  had  entered  the  ministry 
and  had  become  somewhat  noted  as  a  preach- 
er. At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  careful 
private  preparation,  he  presented  himself  for 
and  passed  a  collegiate  examination,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  a  Methodist  minister  commenc- 
ing to  preach  without  an  adequate  education. 
Some,  indeed,  in  the  outset  of  their  ministry, 
have  been  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than  read, 
and  have  carried  their  English  grammar  and 
Greek  testament  in  their  saddlebags  as  they 
rode  through  the  country  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Little  by  little  they 
thus  acquired  an  education  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  become  Presidents  of  Colleges. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  during  the  term 
of  his  ministry,  was  stationed  successively  in 
Kar^Mand,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  became  a 
presiding  elder.  Two  years  ago  he  was  call- 
ed to  the  chair  of  Historical  Theology  in 
Drew  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  abilities,  very  strong  social 
feeling,  ardent  patriotism,  an  earnest  worker, 
and  an  honest  man. 

4»» 


MORBID    8ENSITITENESS. 


>  * 


MANY  freaks  of  nature,  as  they  are 
called,  are  occasionally  brought  to 
light.  There  is  also  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  called  freaky,  fidgety,  peculiar,  nervous, 
etc.  A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
subject  of  morbid  sensitiveness  in  the  follow-^ 
ing  question : 

*^  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  per- 
■ons  who  are  so  constituted  that  the  mere 
light  of  some  particular,  though  harmless, 


animal  instantly  throws  them  into  conviil- 

sions.    Shakspeare,  in  his  MercJuirU  of  Venieti 

makes  old  Shylock  use  this  language 

**  *  Some  meo  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  the j  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  i»lpg8  i'  th* 
Can  not  contain  their  urine/ 

"Now,  will  you  inform  your  readers  ^whal 
are  the  physiological  causes  and  phrenologi- 
cal indications  of  such  a  state  of  mind  ? 


D.   A. 


19 


Ans.  It  will  be  easier  to  add  to  the  list  of 
eccentricities  than  to  account  for  them.     For 
instance,  there  are  persons  to  whom  cheecse  is 
so  offensive  that  its  presence  in  a  room  causes 
an  uncontrollable  nervous  agitation,  accom- 
panied by  nausea ;  another  goes  into  convul- 
sions  if  strawberries    are    brought  within 
smelling    distance.     We  saw   a    gentleman 
hastily  leave  his  seat  in  a  rail  car  and  stand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  platform  in 
the  cold  because  two  persons  in  the  seat  foir- 
ward  of  his  ate  each  an  spplcL    He  explained 
to  us  his  utter  disgust.    The  snicll  to  him,  ha 
said,  was  worse  than  that  which  emanatet 
from  rotting  onions ;  yet  he  could  eat  apples 
cooked,  and  was  fond  of  them.    He  thought 
the  eating  of  an  apple  in  a  public  place  an 
outrage.     "How  many  persons,'^  said   he^ 
"  are  liable  to  dislike  the  odor  of  an  applet" 
We  told  him  the  odor  of  fruit,  especially  (tf  a 
good  apple,  was  generally  very  agreeable  to 
people,  and  the  chief  aversion  to  apple-eatii^ 
in  company  was  the  crunching  sound  made 
by  the  eating  process.    He  expressed  surprise 
that  anybody  could  tolerate  the  smell.    We 
know  of  a  man  who  can  not  eat  rice ;  it  pro- 
duces a  choking  sensation,  so  that  he  can  not 
swallow  it.    His  f«i::.:!y  cooked  some  nice 
dish,  and  for  an  experiment  put  a  little  rioe 
paste  very  deftly  mingled  with  the  other 
material.     He  ate  for  a  time  with  giisto» 
but  soon  experienced  the  old  choking  sensa- 
tion, and  vomited  violently,  almost  going 
into  spasms. 

There  is  hardly  an  article  of  food,  a  flower, 
or  an  odor  (mu^,  for  instance)  to  which 
some  people  are  not  strongly  averse. 

No  one  reason  will  co\-cr  the  gmnnd  of 
these  aversions  or  meet  all  the  cases^  That 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  each  case,  there  esa 
be  no  donbt.  We  have  generally  attributed 
such  aversions  to  some  piv-natal  cause,  on  tht 
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tame  principle  that  birtb-marks  are  cn- 
Biamped  on  the  face.  Sometimes  the  mother 
can  recall  the  occasion,  but  more  frequently 
not.  If  such  influences  can  be  brought  to 
bear  as  to  transform  the  face  or  limbs  or  gen- 
eral contour  of  the  physical  system,  is  it  more 
strange  that  peculiar  effects  may  be  produced 
on  the  tastes,  dispositions,  prejudices,  and 
preferences  t 

Ayersion  to  articles  of  diet,  moreover,  may 
haye  been  caused  by  eating  too  much  of  them 
at  some  early  but  forgotten  time,  and  thereby 
the  gustatory  or  olfactory  neryes  were  affect- 
ed ineffaceably.  Boys  haye  been  made  sick 
by  eating  an  excessive  quantity  of  toasted 
cheese,  hot  gingerbread,  or  other  things,  and 
ever  afterward  the  bare  smell  of  the  article 
was  enough  to  make  them  leave  a  table  or  a 
room,  to  say  nothing  of  partaking.  We  re- 
member once  thinking  Pope's  lines  extrava- 
gant, viz. : 

^  Or  qnlck  efflnrU  darting  tbrongb  the  brain. 
Die  of  A  roM  In  aromatic  pain ;" 

but  cases  of  painful  sensibility  in  regard  to 
different  things  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  a  personal  sense  of  faintness 
when  brought  into  close  proximity  with 
many  tuberoses  at  once,  have  changed  our 
opinion  of  the  subject.  The  nervous  appar 
ratus  is  "  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,"  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  so  delicatb  an  apparatus 
should  show  so  few  aberrations,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  and  the  variety  of  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  subjected. 

4a» 


A    LAST    WORD! 


AS  our  annual  CouiisE  of  Instbuctior 
in  Practical  Phrenology  is  to  commence 
on  the  first  day  of  next  month,  we  take  this 
latest  opportunity  to  announce  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  attend,  that  there  is  still  room 
fbr  more  applicants.  Those  who  have  an 
honest  purpose  to  do  good  in  a  large  way, 
&nd  are  not  so  rich  that  they  can  afford  to 
work  for  nothing,  will  find  in  this  field 
ample  opportunity  to  "  do  good  and  get  paid 
for  it.'» 

Those  who  would  learn  how  to  understand 
faimian  nature  as  revealed  in  physiology, 
phrenology,  and  physiognomy,  will  find  our 
class  just  the  place  to  gain  a  lifetime  of  knowl- 
edge of  ^emselvcs  and  others  in  a  few  weeks. 


We  read  character  on  certain  fixed  principles, 
— ^these  we  teach,  explain,  and  illustrate  by 
means  of  our  large  collection  of  skulls,  busts^ 
and  portraits,  affording  an  opportunity  to 
learn  Phrenology  such  as  can  not  be  found 
elsewhere. 

We  offer  the  accumulated  results  of  a  life- 
time of  labor  and  investigation  to  all  who 
may  attend.  Those  who  think  they  would 
like  to  receive  instruction  either  this  year  or 
the  next,  may  obtain  full  particulars  by  in- 
closing a  stamp  and  asking  for  a  circular  en- 
titled ^  Professional  Instruction  in  Practical 
Phrenology,"    Address  this  office. 

4e» 


WILLIAM  PRINCE   OF  OBANGE^ 

FOinn>EB  OF  THB  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 


BY   B.   W.   TULLIDGE. 


INT  speaking  of  the  phrenological  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  patriot,  we  will 
quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Spurzheim : 

'*  The  forehead  in  this  portrait  is  broad 
and  high ;  hence  the  organs  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties,  Individ- 
uality and  Language  in  particular,  are 
large.  The  sincipital  region,  from  Be- 
nevolence backward,  rises  higher  and 
higher  to  Firmness. .  The  lateral  regions 
are  considerable,  but  still  subordinate  to 
the  superior  paits  of  the  brain. 

"  The  character  of  William  is  depicted 
as  uniting  magnanimity,  secresy,  pru- 
dence, equanimity  in  all  situations,  sin- 
gular penetration  and  sagacity,  popular 
eloquence,  a  retentive  memory,  and  the 
art  of  conciliating  men's  affections.  His 
cerebral  organization  explains  his  various 
endowments.  The  brain  was  large,  gen* 
erally;  all  the  upper  region,  and  partic- 
ularly Firmness,  in  great  proportion. 
The  portrait,  from  which  the  one  given 
here  is  copied,  is  inscribed  with  the  mot- 
to, Je  mairUiendrai  (I  shall  maintain). 
Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  and  reflec- 
tion acted  as  prudence  and  sagacity,  and 
his  noble  sentiments  produced  magnan- 
imity. Such  a  leader  will  always  render 
justice  to  whom  it  is  due. 
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"  If  bis  memory  has  been  reviled  \>j  the 
advocates  of  despotism,  it  has  received 
and  deserves  the  highest  honors  flxim  a 
people  who  gratefully  acknowledge  him 
as  the  principal  author  of  their  freedom 
and  independence." 

There  are  a  few  famona  hUtoricftl  person- 
agea  whose  lives  represent  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  race.  These  not  only  afford  us  tjpea 
of  greatness  in  character,  but  thej  form  also 
compeadioms,aa  it  were,  of  history.  Among 
them  must  be  ranked  William  IE.,  Prince  of 


the  castle  uf  Dellenbei^,  in  the  province  of 
NaasaUf  in  1533,  the  same  year  in  which 
Elizal>eth  of  England  was  bora  In  his  in- 
fane;  be  was  taken  from  bis  father  by  the 
famous  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  delivered 
him  to  hia  own  sister,  Mary  Qneen  of  Hunga- 
ry, to  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  which  he  outwardly  professed  until  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  was  brought  aboot  by  that 
monarch's  attempt  to  establish  in  the  Low 
Countries  his  infamous  Inquisition.  For  nina 
years  our  hero  was  gentleman  of  the  Emperor% 
bed-chamber.    So  mnch  waa  hia  intellect  and 
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Orange,  the  Protestant,  champion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  t^e  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic 

This  distinguished  man  sprang  from  the 
illnatrious  house  of  Nassau,  a  &mily  claiming 
an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  most  exalted  sov- 
ereigns uf  Europe,  and  whose  leading  names 
have  represented  ideas  regenerative  and  pro- 
gressive in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  relig- 
ion. 

Our  subject,  who  la  also  often  termed 
"  William  the  Silent,"  waa  the  eldest  scm  of 
William  Connt  of  Nassau.    He  was  bom  in 


modesty  adnured  b;  Cbarlea  V.,  and  so  sa- 
gaciouB  yet  daring  were  hia  policies  of  war 
and  govenuuent,  that  the  Emperor  encour- 
aged the  counsel  of  the  young  prince,  and 
confessed  to  his  intimates  that  the  youth  had 
often  furnished  him  with  notions  and  hints 
which  otherwise  he  should  never  have  thought 
of  Indeed,  so  great  was  his  coufldeaoe  ii 
the  cspacity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  ii 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  general  ol 
his  armies,  Chariea  advanced  him  to  the  rank 
of  generaliaaimo,  though  William  was  then 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  at  a  tima. 
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too,  when  the  young  warrior  had  to  match 
himself  against  De  Nerera  and  the  Admiral 
of  France,  two  experienced  generals.  He 
was  also  sent  to  France  in  1559  as  a  hostage 
for  the  execution  of  the  peace  of  Cambray. 
While  in  France  he  met  the  great  Admiral 
Coligni,  HiuL  an  agreement  of  sentiment  led 
them  into  a  bond  of  friendship.  Between 
tiiese  two  heroes  there  have  been  traced 
many  coincidents,  such  as  their  wisdom,  their 
habit  <>i  silence,  and  the  veneration  in  which 
tiiey  were  held  by  their  parties,  but  more 
particularly  their  championship  of  the  same 
religion,  the  one  in  France,  the  other  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  fact  that  both  were  pro- 
scribed and  a  price  set  upon  their  heads. 

The  marks  oi  favor  bestowed  by  the  Em- 
peror upon  William  made  for  him  many 
powerful  enemies  among  the  Catholic  nobles 
of  Spain,  and  these  influenced  Philip  to  sus- 
pect the  yoimg  prince  of  infidelity ;  but  not- 
withstanding that,  Charles  Y.,  when  he  re- 
signed to  his  son  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
recommended  William  to  king  Philip's  spe- 
cial favor.      His  "most  Catholic  Majesty*' 
had  already  taken  upon  himself  the  imperial 
championship  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  in 
the  Ketherlands  was  laboring  in  person  to 
establish  there  the  "Holy  Inquisition,"  for 
the  effectual  suppression  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion.   After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  darling  policy  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  when  ready  to  embark  at  Flushing  for 
Spain,  Philip  publicly  upbraided  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  having  by  his  private  cabals 
hindered  the  States  from  submitting  humbly 
to  the  will  of  their  king.      This  at  once 
brought  about  an  issue.     Prince  William 
now  openly  asserted  the  Uberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  joined  himself  to  the  Reform  nobles, 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  whom  Cardinal 
Oranvillc,  director  of  affiurs  under  the  Duch- 
ess of  Parma,  had  resolved  to  destroy.    The 
duchess,  who  was  king  Philip's  sister,  and  at 
this  time  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
found  it,  however,  expedient  to  recall  the 
odious  cardinal,  but  resolutely  proceeded  to 
establish  the  Inquisition.    This  she  sought 
to  do  through  the  administration  of  the  pop- 
ular   Prince  of  Orange.      But  William,  to 
avoid  the  oath  which  would  bind  him  to  ex- 
tirpate  the  heretics,  desired  to  resign  his 
gOTemment  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 


and  Burgundy,  which  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
refused  to  permit. 

The  nobles,  instigated  by  Prince  William, 
petitioned  against  the  Inquisition,  and  at 
length,  the  crisis  having  come,  the  prince  in 
1566  held  a  conference  at  Dendermondc,  with 
Counts  Horn  and  Egmont  and  his  own  broth- 
er Lodowick,  to  consider  upon  the  best  meas- 
ures for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their 
people.  But  coming  to  no  resolution,  the 
prince  told  Egmont  that  he  would  secure  his 
own  safety  by  retiring  into  Germany,  where 
he  would  abide  his  time  to  render  his  country 
service.  "Farewell!"*  said  his  Mend  Eg- 
mont at  parting,  "  farewell,  prince  without 
a  land  I "  "  Farewell,  count  without  a  head  1 " 
replied  William,  who  foresaw  the  fate  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  in  the  Netherlands  who 
had  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Already  had  the  inquisitors  declared 
those  guilty  of  high  treason  who  had  not 
opposed  the  heretics  in  the  States,  and  thus 
in  effect  had  condenmed  all  the  nobility. 
The  prince  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to 
fly  from  his  native  country  and  await  the 
course  of  events.  The  Prince  of  Orange  es- 
caped. Meanwhile  the  terrible  Alva  was 
sent  by  Philip  of  Spain  with  a  veteran  army, 
composed  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  to  suc- 
ceed the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands.  This  monster 
established  a  council  of  twelve  judges,  of 
which  he  himself  was  president.  It  was 
called  the  "  Council  of  Troubles,"  but  it  has 
been  more  fitly  named  the  "Council  of 
Blood;"  for  it  condemned  and  executed  a 
vast  number  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
aiid  thus  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  William. 
When  the  news  was  carried  to  Rome  that 
Alva  had  seized  all  the  great  lords  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Pope  asked  whether  the 
"Silent  Man"  was  taken;  and  when  they  ^ 
told  him  "  No,"  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  duke 
has  done  nothing  at  all  I " 

Being  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Trouble  for  not  appearing  before  its  tribunal, 
William  of  Orange  took  up  arms  to  redeem 
the  Netherlands  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniard.  He  sent  a  body  of  Germans  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Lodowiok  into 
Flanders,  where  he  defeated  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg,  governor  of  Fricsland:  but  the 
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prince  himself  was  soon  after  routed  by 
Alva^s  troops,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  Nothing  daunted,  William  raised 
another  army  of  24,000  Germans,  with  which 
he  joined  4,000  French  under  Lord  Genlis. 
Before  entering  the  Netherlands  he  published 
a  manifesto  vindicating  himself,  and  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  taking  up  arms.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  Maes  between  Ruremond  and 
Maestricht,  he  entered  Brabant,  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  draw  Alva  into  an  engagement, 
and  no  place  declaring  for  him,  his  soldiers 
mutinied  and  deserted,  for  the  army  were  in 
want  of  provisions.  He  retired  to  Strasburg. 
but  not,  however,  until  he  had  first  seriously 
weakened  the  enemy  by  his  movements.  The 
prince  now  with  the  small  remnant  of  his 
army  joined  and  assisted  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, with  various  success.  Being  advised 
by  Admiral  de  Chastillon'to  give  out  com- 
missions for  commands  at  sea  to  several  per- 
sons of  quality  of  the  Reformed  faith,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  William  by  this  stroke  of 
policy  made  himself  master  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  which  declared  for  him  and  ac- 
knowledged the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their 
Stadtholder. 

Meantime  the  prince  had  raised  in  Ger- 
many a  greater  army  than  the  first,  and  again 
entered  Brabant,  hopeful  that  the  people, 
weary  of  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  would  fly  to 
arms  at  the  approach  of  a  deliverer  and  j«in 
him.  Ruremond  first  received  him ;  Louvain 
furnished  him  with  money,  and  Malines 
opened  her  gates  to  him.  But  reverses  fol- 
lowed. Mons,  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
brother,  was  now  besieged  by  Alva's  troops, 
and  the  prince  was  unable  to  relieve  that 
place,  for  his  own  soldiers  again  mutinied  for 
want  of  pay.  He  also  came  nearly  being  slain 
by  300  Spanish  horse,  which  broke  into  his 
camp  and  pierced  as  far  as  his  tent.  But  a 
Providence  saved  him — ^its  instrument  a  hum- 
ble but  sagacious  creature.  It  was  a  little  dog 
who  lay  in  his  bed.  The  tiny  pet  by  its  keen 
instincts,  ere  the  slayers  had  time  to  execute 
their  purpose,  awakened  the  prince  by  scratch- 
ing his  face. 

Having  thus  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  which  moreover  was  not  too  secure  while 
in  the  midst  of  discontented  soldiers,  Wil- 
liam again  disbanded  his  army,  and  as  the 


provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  de- 
clared him  their  country^s  hero,  and  chosen 
him  for  their  Stadtholder,  he  betook  himself 
to  those  places,  and  engaged  in  yigorons 
measures  of  reform  by  expunging  from  the 
services  of  the  churches  the  Romish  ceremo* 
nies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Alva's 
son  punished  Malines  most  severely  for  open- 
ing her  gates  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after 
which  he  routed  the  Marquis  of  Bergnea, 
took  and  plundered  Zutphen,  retook  and  de- 
stroyed Naerden  with  infinite  barbarity,  and 
was  no  more  mercifhl  at  Haerlem,  wiiich 
place  surrendered  to  him  after  an  obstinate 
defense.  Philip  of  Spain,  at  length  sennble 
of  Alva's  cruelty  and  its  ill  effects,  recalled 
him,  and  sent  Lewis  de  Requesnea  in  his 
room. 

In  1574  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zea- 
land, was  recovered  by  the  States.  But 
though  the  Prince  of  Orange  met  with  greai 
success  to  his  arms  through  his  captains  <» 
the  sea,  ill-luck  befell  those  on  the  land.  Hia 
brother  Lodowick  with  an  army  from  Ger- 
many was  not  only  defeated,  but  both  he 
and  his  brother  Henry,  with  Christopher,  liie 
Count  Palatine,  were  slain.  William  was 
sensibly  affected  by  this  heavy  stroke,  but  it 
did  not  abate  his  constancy  in  his  oountry^s 
cause,  nor  quench  the  ^^  of  his  courage  to 
battle  for  her  redemption. 

After  the  death  of  his  brothers  the  prince 
relieved  Leyden.  Letters  from  the  besieged 
were  brought  to  him  by  pigeons,  and  by  the 
same  winged  carriers  his  answers  were  le- 
turned ;  and  as  a  token  of  perpetual  acknowl- 
edgment for  this  service,  he  embalmed 
seven  pigeons  in  the  town-hall.  At  this  time 
he  also  founded  the  University  of  Leyden. 

The  proposed  treaty  of  peace  at  Breda  no4 
succeeding,  Requesnes  made  himself  master 
of  Zuriczee,  in  Zealand,  but  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers having  mutinied  for  lack  of  pay,  sacked 
Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  which  caused  those 
provinces,  that  had  until  then  continued  tinn 
to  Philip,  to  call  the  Prince  of  Orange  tr 
their  assistance.    All  the  States  now,  except 
ing  Luxemburg,  entered   into  the  famour 
Treaty  of  Pacification  at  Ghent,  in  1576,  ii 
which  they  agreed  by  solemn  oath  to  asiia 
each  other,  and  free  their  country  from  tb 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  all  other  foreign 
ers.    This  treaty  the  haughty  king  of  Spair 
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WBS  forced  to  ratify,  and  recall  Beqnesnes; 
but  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  king^s  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  the  goyemorship  of  the 
Netherlands,  favored  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  declared  public  enemies,  and  the  States 
by  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  took 
up  arms  against  him.  At  length  Don  John, 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  Emperor 
Eodolph  and  the  Dukes  of  Cleves  and  Juliers, 
concluded  with  the  States  a  perpetual  edict, 
by  which  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  rati- 
fied with  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  the  States  granted,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  to  leave  the  country.  But 
William  with  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  protested  against  the  edict,  because 
several  matters  touching  religion  had  not 
been  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  edict 
was  not  long  observed,  and  Don  John  hav- 
ing surprised  the  castles  of  Namur  and  Char- 
lemont,  the  States  in  turn  demolished  the 
castle  of  Antwerp  and  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  William  now  having  the  advantage 
was  resolved  to  force  the  States  another  step 
into  Protestantism.  When  assembled  at 
Brussels  he  refused  to  grant  them  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Bomish  religion  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  would  not  relax  his  resolve 
unless  by  the  will  of  those  two  provinces. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  reception  at  Brus- 
sels was  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and  he  was 
declared  Governor  of  Brabant  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  finances  of  that  province.  But 
these  honors  and  his  matchless  reputation 
raised  an  emnity  against  him  among  many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  who  privately 
made  an  offer  of  the  government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands to  the  Archduke  Matthias,  who  ac- 
cepted it;  but  the  prince  by  his  prudent 
address  and  timely  submission  so  gained  ux)on 
the  archduke  that  he  got  himself  declared 
by  the  majority  of  the  States  their  Lieuten- 
ant-General,  and  the  archduke,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  great  abilities,  intrusted  him  with 
the  entire  management  of  affairs. 

Don  John,  being  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  States-General,  recalled 
ill  the  foreign  troops,  and  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement with  the  army  of  the  States  at 
Gemblours,  the  latter  were  defeated ;  but  Am- 
sterdam falling  into  the  hands  of  the  States 
more  than  balanced  the  defeat. 

Next  came  the  death  of  Don  John  of 


Austria,  and  Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of 
Parma,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  name  of  Spain; 
while  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  States 
the  Prince  of  Orange  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the  first  union  made 
at  Utrecht  between  that  State  and  the  Prov- 
inces of  Guelders,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Friesland  and  the  Ommelands.  This 
union,  denominated  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
was  ratified  by  all  the  governors  of  the  Prov- 
inces and  the  States,  from  thenceforth  took 
their  device  "  Otmoordid  panes  crewunV^  * 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic. 

Not  yet,  however,  had  the  Netherlands 
established  for  itself  political  and  religious 
independence;  not  yet  was  the  power  of 
Spain  and  Bome  broken,  and  its  dominion 
in  the  Low  Countries  cast  out  forever.  For 
in  this  year  king  Philip^s  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma, stormed  and  took  Maestricht,  and  other 
reverses  befell  the  States  which  induced  them 
to  call  to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Alenson,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  were  to  acknow- 
ledge him  and  his  posterity  after  him  as 
their  sovereign  princes.  They,  however, 
secured  themselves  b^,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  bound  the  Duke  to  leave  religion 
as  it  then  existed,  to  preserve  the  privileges 
of  the  Provinces,  maintain  the  assembling 
of  the  States-General  every  year,  which 
should  also  have  the  right  to  meet  at  their 
own  pleasure;  that  he  should  put  no  man 
into  employment,  place,  or  government  of 
the  Provinces  without  their  consent,  and  if 
he  invaded  their  privileges  or  broke  the 
treaty  he  should  forfeit  his  right,  and  they 
should  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
and  have  power  to  choose  a  new  prince. 

William  had  been  most  solicitous  for  the 
Duke  of  Alenson  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
States  because  the  king  of  Spain  had  just 
issued  a  terrible  proscription  against  himself: 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  by  his 
masterly  management  and  policy  that  so 
much  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  to 
the  States,  and  so  much  reserved  in  promise 
for  himself.  In  the  mean  time  William  an- 
swered  Philip's  proscription  against  him, 

*  In  hannooy  the  Bmall  grow. 
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and  the  States  would  hare  published  the 
document,  but  some  of  the  Provinces  con- 
sidering the  reflections  on  Philip  not  prudent 
in  them  to  indorse,  contented  themselves 
with  a  decree  setting*  forth  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  wrongly  accused ;  that  he  had 
accepted  the  government  at  their  earnest 
desire.  They  offered  to  maintain  a  troop  of 
horse  for  the  greater  security  of  his  person ; 
they  desired  him  to  continue  to  defend  their 
liberties,  and  promised  all  obedience  and 
deference  to  his  commands  and  counsels, 
which  they  considered  as  having  no  other 
aim  but  their  safety  and  good. 

THE  PROSCRIPTION. 

In  the  charges  of  the  proscription  publish- 
ed against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Philip  allud- 
ed to  the  favors  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  said 
that  he  himself  had  made  "William  Governor 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Burgundy, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Privy 
Councilor;  that  being  a  stranger  he  had 
loaded  him  with  benefits  and  honors  which 
he  repaid  with  ingratitude;  that  he  had 
instigated  the  nobility  to  petition  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition ;  that  he 
had  introduced  heresy  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  invaded  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion by  breaking  down  images  and  demol- 
ishing altars ;  that  he  made  war  against  his 
liege  lord  and  opposed  all  accommodation, 
even  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  had 
broken  the  perpetual  edict.  The  king  de- 
nounced him  as  ungrateful,  a  rebel,  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,  a  heretic,  and  a 
hypocrite;  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a 
Cain,  a  Judas, — as  one  whose  conscience 
was  seared, — as  a  wicked,  peijured,  and  in- 
jurious wretch  who  had  children  by  a  nun 
whom  he  had  inveigled  from  her  cloister  to 
marry  him ;  as  the  author  of  the  troubles  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  as  the  plague  of  Chris- 
tendom and  the  enemy  of  the  human  kind. 
For  these  reasons  king  Philip  outlawed  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  giving  his  estate  and  his 
life  to  those  who  could  take  them ;  promis- 
ing on  the  "  word  of  a  king  and  as  a  servant 
of  Ood^''^  25,000  crowns  to  any  one  that  could 
take  him  alive  or  dead,  and  impunity  for 
what  crimes  he  might  have  committed  be- 
fore, and  to  ennoble  him  in  case  he  were  not 
already  a  gentleman.    The  king  of  Spain 


declared,  moreover,  that  all  the  adherente  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  forfeit  tbeir 
nobility,  honors,  and  estates  if  within  a 
month  after  the  proclamation  they  did  not 
separate  themselves  from  the  prince  and  re- 
turn to  their  obedience. 

THB  BBFLT. 

Having  submitted  the  examination  of  his 
previous  conduct  to  the  States-General,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  said  he  was  compelled, 
though  against  his  inclination,  to  di^slose 
the  enormities  of  Philip  of  Spain.  He  would 
have  contented  himself  by  simply  answering 
the  proscription  and  proving  it  unjust,  but 
his  enemy  who  drew  it  up,  and  the  Prince 
of  Parma  who  published  it,  not  having  been 
able  to  make  an  end  of  him  by  sword  or 
poison,  were  now  endeavoring  to  destroy  his 
reputation  by  their  malicious  scandals.  As 
to  the  benefits  whereof  he  was  reproached, 
while  making  due  acknowledgnuent  to  the 
Emperor  Charles,  he  protested  against  the 
charge  of  ingratitude ;  for  to  the  contrary  of 
having  received  benefits  from  him,  he  bad 
suffered  great  loss  in  his  service.  The  prince 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  own  rela- 
tions with  the  Emperor,  and  then  reviewed 
the  important  services  rendered  by  his  illus- 
trious ancestors  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
Charles  V.  himself  being  greatly  indebted  to 
one  of  his  family  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Touching  the  reproaches  of  his  having  been 
made  Governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
and  Burgundy,  Enight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  Privy  Councilor,  the  prince  denied  ow- 
ing these  to  Philip,  for  they  were  conferred 
by  Charles  V.,  and  he  declared  that  the  king 
himself  had  forfeited  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  provides  that  its  members  shall 
be  tried  by  his  peers,  whereas  the  king  had 
caused  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  to  be  tried 
and  executed  by  Alva's  "  Council  of  Trouble.'* 
As  for  the  governorship  of  Burgundy,  it  was 
the  prince's  hereditary  right;  and  as. for  the 
position  of  Privy  Councilor,  it  was  due  to 
the  policy  and  Intrigues  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
ville, who  hoped  thereby  to  secure  his  own 
ill  adminiBtratioQ  nnder  the  authority  and 
popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Then  came  the  point  which  sorely  touched 
William — ^the  charge  of  his  having  drawn  a 
nun  from  ho' cloister  and  nmned  her, — to 
which  he  replied,  that  it  was  a  popaiar 
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objection  made  on  purpose  to  render  him 
odious  to  the  people.  It  was  this  which  led 
the  prince,  by  way  of  a  set-off,  to  disclose 
the  following  enormities  of  the  king  of  Spaia. 
William  said  that  he  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  accuse  another  ought  to  be  himself 
innocent  of  all  blame,  but  it  was  impudence 
in  the  king,  who  was  himself  covered  with 
crimes,  to  reproach  him  with  a  marriage 
solemnized  according  to  the  laws  of  God; 
that  when  the  king  espoused  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal  he  was  at  the  same  time  married  to 
Donna  Isabella  Offorio,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children;  that  he  murdered  his  own 
son  for  having  spoken  in  &vor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  poisoned  his  third  wife,  the 
daughter  of  king  Henry  III.  of  France,  in 
whose  lifetime  he  publicly  kept  Donna 
Eusratia,  whom  he  forced  the  Prince  of 
Ascoli  to  marry,  who  died  of  grief  at  this 
treatment ;  that  since  that  time  he  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his 
own  sister  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  that 
it  was  strange  that  one  blackened  with  such 
enormous  guilt  should  object  to  his,  the 
prince's,  marriage,  a  marriage  which  had 
been  approved  by  his  father-in-law ;  that  his 
princess  had  entered  into  vows  in  her  non- 
age, and  all  human  compacts  made  merely 
on  the  principles  of  self-interest  were  null 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  to  his  being  a  stranger,  the  prince 
said  his  ancestors  had  for  ages  possessed 
earldoms,  baronies  in  Luxemburg,  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  while  Philip  was 
bom  in  Spain,  a  country  always  at  enmity 
with  the  Netherlands.  But  it  will  be  said 
that  he  U  king.  And  let  him  be  such — 
answered  the  hero  and  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  with  noble  scorn — ^let  him  be  such 
in  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Naples,  in  the  Indies 
and  in  Jerusalem,  and  lord  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  if  he  pleases;  but  for  me,  I  can  only 
acknowledge  him  in  the  quality  of  duke  and 
earl,  whose  power  is  limited  by  the  privileges 
of  the  country  which  he  has  sworn  to  observe. 
And  let  his  Majesty  and  the  Spaniards  be  in- 
formed, if  they  are  yet  ignorant  of  it,  that  the 
barons  of  Brabant  have  often  made  their 
princes  feel  their  power  when  they  have 
attempted  to  exceed  their  authority  beyond 
its  lawful  and  natural  limits.  The  prince 
charged  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his 


delegates  the  just  revolution  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  assured  the  States-General  that  he 
had  been  present  in  debates  and  councils 
when  the  Spaniards  had  devoted  their  all  to 
a  general  massacre,  agreeably  to  their  prac- 
tice in  the  Indies,  where  they  cut  off  and 
exterminated  thirty  times  as  many  people  as 
there  were  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  he 
affirmed  that  when  hostage  at  the  court  of 
France  he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Henry  I. 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  then  concerting  a 
method  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protes- 
tants, not  only  of  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, but  of  Christendom  in  general ;  that  for 
this  purpose  they  had  determined  to  set  up 
the  pitiless  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands, 
whose  severities  were  such  that  the  least 
contempt  exhibited  for  an  image  was  eause 
sufficient  to  devote  a  man  to  the  flames.  As 
to  his  being  the  author  of  the  petition 
against  the  Inquisition  he  confessed  it,  and 
that  he  was  always  in  his  heart  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  his  father,  Count  William 
of  Nassau,  haviag  introduced  it  into  his 
territories. 

To  the  charge  of  having  formed  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  which  was  made  his  greatest 
crime,  he  observed  that  everything  salutary 
and  expedient  for  the  States  was  disagree- 
able to  Spaniards  resolved  upon  tyranny  and 
oppression;  and  owned  himself  the  author 
of  that  treaty;  besides,  he  hoped  to  be 
recognized  as  such  throughout  Europe,  and 
exhorted  the  States  to  the  strictest  concord 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  touches  of  biography  introduced  by 
William  in  his  noble  vindication  will  make 
up  the  reader  an  historical  picture  of  PhUip 
of  Spain. 

FURTHER  MILITiLRT  OPERATIONS. 

The  Spaniards,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  United  Provinces,  were  still  victorious ; 
they  took  the  city  and  castle  of  Breda ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Alenson  now  advancing  with 
10,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Netherlanders,  and  their  spirits  being 
kept  up  by  the  heroic  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
States  held  a  General  Assembly  at  the  Hague, 
wherein  they  declared  the  king  of  Spain  to 
have  forfeited  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  broke  his  seal  of  arms,  and  commanded 
the  people  ^o  longer  to  acknowledge  him  for 
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their  ruler  or  swear  fidelity  to  him.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  took  Toumay  from  them,  but 
the  Duke  of  Alenson  having  arrived  with  his 
army,  soon  turned  the  tide  of  success ;  the 
States  swore  obedience  to  him  as  their  sove- 
reign prince,  and  great  rejoicings  were  had 
which  were  interrupted  by  an  attempt  of  one 
Jaui'egny,  a  Spaniard,  to  assassinate  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  a  pistol-shot ;  the  ball 
entered  under  the  right  ear,  and  penetrating 
through  the  left  cheek  broke  several  of  his 
teeth.  The  assassin  was  slain  upon  the  spot 
by  the  princess  halberdiers ;  and  so  great  was 
the  grief  and  consternation  of  the  people  that 
they  held  constant  prayer  in  their  churches 
as  long  as  the  prince  was  considered  in 
danger;  and  when  he  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent, gave  thanks  to  God  for  restoring  to 
them  the  "  Father  of  their  country." 

It  was  hot  long  before  a  rupture  took 
place  between  the  Duke  of  Alenson  and  the 
States,  for  that  prince  thinking  his  authority 
too  much  abridged  by  the  treaty,  attempted  to 
enlarge  it  by  seizing  Dunkirk,  Dendermonde, 
and  other  places;  but  missing  Bruges  and 
Antwerp,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  resigna- 
tion with  the  States,  and  retiring  into  France 
soon  died  of  grief;  while  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whom  the  Flemings  believed  to  be 
concerned  in  the  duke*s  design  upon  Ant- 
werp, retired  into  Holland  to  free  himself 
from  their  suspicion  and  jealousy.  In  Hol- 
land William  thought  his  life  in  greater 
security,  and  he  behaved  with  such  winning 
address  to  the  populace,  that  the  people 
thronged  the  streets  to  see  him  wherever  he 
passed ;  and  he  never  wore  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  the  reverent  multitude. 

While  in  the  height  of  this  popularity,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1584,  four  years  after  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  by  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  he  was  assassinated  at 
Deist  by  Balthazar  de  Guerard,  who  shot 
him  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  bullets. 
He  died  almost  immediately,  giving  utter- 
ance only  to  the  prayer :  ^*  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  my  soul  and  this  poor  people."  He 
died  the  patriot  and  martyr  for  his  country, 
and  his  last  words  well  became  the  **  Father 
of  the  Dutch  Republic."  His  assassin,  who 
won  his  confidence  under  the  assumed  char- 
acter of  a  devout  Huguenot,  sufiered  death 
with  g^at  conBtancy.    He  was  doubtless  in- 


stigated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  king 
of  Spain. 

In  his  day  William  of  Orange  played  a 
nobler  and  more  stirring  part  than  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  He  had  four 
wives.  His  third  wife,  the  nun,  bore  him 
six  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  an- 
cestress of  the  present  royal  family  of  £ta^ 
land,  and  her  second  daughter  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Marshal  Turenne.  He  left  sons  also 
to  battle  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  great-grandson, 
William  HI.  Prince  of  Orange  and  king  of 
England,  consummated  the  work  so  well 
begun  and  so  vigorously  carried  forward  by 
the  martyred  patriot. 


A    TBUE    MAN. 


Such  was  our  friend.    Formed  on  the  good  old  pha, 

A  trae  and  brave  and  downright  honeat  naan  I 

He  blew  no  trampet  in  the  market-place, 

Nor  in  the  church,  with  hypocritic  bee, 

Sapplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian  grace ; 

Loathing  pretense,  he  did  with  cheerful  will 

What  others  talked  of  while  their  hands  were  atfll  I 

And  while  ''Lord,  Lord  I "  the  pious  tyranta  cried. 

Who,  in  the  poor,  their  Master  crucified, 

His  daily  prayer,  fiur  better  understood 

In  acts  than  words,  was  simply  doing  good. 

So  calm,  so  constant  was  his  rectitude. 

That  by  his  loss  alone  we  know  -his  worth. 

And  feel  how  true  a  man  has  walked  with  va  on  eoflL 


Curious  ADVEBTisEMxarrs. — Some  Engiish 
Journals  contain  a  class  of  advertisementB 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  American  jiaperB. 
They  are  called  **  Exchanges,''  and  are  inserted 
by  those  who  wish  to  exchange  one  article  of 
any  description  for  another  of  equal  value 
The  Queeny  a  lady's  newspaper  in  London,  ap* 
pears  sometimes  with  two  hundred  such  ad- 
vertisements in  one  issue.  To  an  American 
reader,  manyof  them  would  be  amusing,  as,  for 
instance: 

"I  wish  to  find  a  happy  home  for  a  veiy 
handsome  setter ;  color,  liver  and  white ;  he  b 
extremely  gentle  and  good-tempered  with  chil- 
dren. Wanted  in  exchange  a  harp  music  stand 
or  musical  box  playing  four  tunes.      Johk." 

"  I  have  a  very  handsome  Indian  scarf,  Ibi 
which  I  want  a  child's  silver  cup  or  a  little  sQ 
ver  candlestick.  Jonnt." 

''I  want  to  exchange  an  old  Latin  Bible 
more  than  MO  years  old,  fbll  of  curious  pic- 
tures, for  real  pearl  ornaments,  old  point  laoe^ 
or  old  china. 
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A  8ZVXBB  domestio  affliction— the  death  of  an  only  daughter— haa  made  it  impoaslble  for  Mr.  Packabd  to  bestow 
any  attention  whatever  on  the  present  iasne.  The  material  which  is  here  set  apart  to  represent  his  department  was 
in  part  fhmished  by  the  Phbeholooioal  Joubnal.  The  November  number  will  be  a  clearer  indication  of  the 
ftitore  plan  of  combination.— Bdttos  Phbenologioal  JoumrAL. 
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THE  mind's  office  is  exploration  and  inres- 
tigaUon.  It  never  sleeps  the  slumber  of 
peifect  satisfaction.  New  fields  for  its  exercise 
coDtinnally  open  around  it,  and  fiiom  its  un- 
tiring researches  truth  is  ever  evolved.  How 
marked,  how  varied  the  changes  in  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bible  and  in  the  principles  of 
those  interpretations  within  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years  I  Man  progresses,  and  science  sheds 
her  light  as  time  rolls  on.  Advance  there 
has  been,  from  an  almost  profound  ignorance, 
upward  and  ouward  to  a  clearer  and  clearer 
understanding  of  God  and  Nature.  The  more 
man  searches  into  the  history  of  creation,  the 
more  plainly  does  he  behold  the  evidence  of 
unchanging  law  and  progress  on  great  estab- 
lished principles,  as  contradistinguished  from 
immediate  and  special  interference. 

Formerly  man  has  lived  in  the  realm  or 
sphere  of  prejudice.    To-day  the  world  seems 
liberal-minded.    We  welcome  the  era.    The 
peculiar  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
how  variously  have  they  been  conceived  of  1 
We  look  for  loftier,  better,  clearer  ideas  of  the 
teachings  of  Gkxi  as  man  ascends  the  mountain 
<^  knowledge.    The  constitution  of  nature  and 
tiie  constitution  of  mind  point  to  this  conclu- 
sion.    "Bo  men  fear  truth?     They  fear  in 
vain.   It  is  immortal,  and  can  not  die.  Do  men 
fear  error?     Let   them  know  that  error  is 
mortal,  and  can  not  live.''     The  spontaneous 
promptings  of  the  wisdom-loving  element  in 
man  should  never  be  hushed  to  silence.    It  is 
elevating  to  the  soul  to  study  Nature.   Thereby 
vre  learn  to  grasp  those  great  leading  principles 
by  which  Deity  controls  and  actuates  the  uni- 
verse.   Upon  the  subject  of  special  providences 
much  erroneousness  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  true  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  to  a  sort  of  credulousness 
flotnetimes  obtaining  among  men  not  directed 
|]gr  reaaon. 


The  multitudinous  systems  of  heavenly  bodies 
floating  throughout  immensity  perform  their 
revolutions  beautifhlly  and  harmoniously  in 
accordance  with  fixed  law.  These  bodies  them- 
selves have  advanced  to  their  several  progres- 
sive stages  of  formation  and  development 
through  the  potent  energies  of  instrumentalities 
no  more  arbitrary  and  interventional  Vege- 
tation springs  forth  firom  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  the  seasons  come  and  go,  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  fade  and  fall,  men  live  and  die,  and 
everything  performs  its  allotted  functions  in 
accordance  with— special  durection.  If  the 
various  operations  of  Nature  were  controlled 
and  caused  by  immediate  Creatorial  inter- 
ference and  influence,  how  happens  it  that  that 
Divine  power  never  fails  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  flxed  principles  already  established, 
and  that  everywhere  around  us  certain  causes 
always  produce  certain  effects?  Unchanging 
and  eternal  law  governs  all  these  things,  and 
the  plant  can  by  no  means  flourish  except 
when  and  where  the  appropriate  conditions 
are  supplied. 

The  great  storm  of  October  last  was  thought, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  by  many  of  earth's 
inhabitants,  to  have  been  a  special  interposition 
having  in  view  the  punishment  of  man,  or 
some  other  Divine  purpose  in  reference  to  man. 
As  this  event  will  readily  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  class  of  phenomena  to  which  may  be 
applied  the  general  principles  of  the  reasoning 
applicable  to  it,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
the  question.  Many  minds,  in  view  of  that 
wide  war  of  the  elements,  doubtless  asked 
themselves  many  questions  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  special  providences.  Now,  if 
that  great  storm  was  the  result  of  a  special 
Divine  action  to  the  end  that  man  might  be 
influenced,  how  was  it  that  the  British  astrono- 
mer was  able  to  predict  the  occurrence  ?  Was 
he  by  some  rare  gift  enabled  to  read  the  pur- 
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poee  of  Uie  Almigfat;  and  reveal  that  purpose 
to  men  !  Uost  cerUIn];  not  He  interpreted 
Nature,  as  goTemed  by  law.  He  read  the 
Btorm  about  to  be  as  Ibe  necessary  and  natural 
result  of  certain  great  physical  causes  and  con- 
ditions inseparable  from  the  universal  coDsti- 
tution  of  things.  Were  those  physical  causes 
anil  conditions  directly  iustitated  to  accompliab 
the  desired  end?  Most  aseuredly  not.  They 
themselves  sprang  into  being  necessarily  be- 
cause of  the  grand  general  regalations  domi- 
nant throughout  the  universe  of  worlds  and 
co-esistent  wiib  them.  Here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  phenomenon  was  evidently  a  part  of 
the  course  of  Nature,  but  that  natural  laws  and 
physical  causes  might  have  tieen  so  ordered 
£'om  the  beginning  as  to  speak  to  man  at  tbie 
particular  time  in  tones  of  unmistakable  dis- 
pleasure. This  we  believe  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  moat  enli^tencd  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  special  providences  of  to-day.  The  condi- 
Uons,  circumatances,  states  of  finite  man  must 
be,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
dependent  ia  a  great  degree  upon  themselves, 
else  man  would  be  unpunishable.  Now,  did 
Deity,  in  establishing  the  great  eternal  laws  of 
creation,  looking  adown  the  centuries  of  Ume 
uid  contemplating  the  numberless  incidental 
and  variously  conflicting  states  and  circuni- 
etanccs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  litUe  earth 


there  was  no  reason  why  that  slorm  wu  not 
instituted) — were  dapeodeot.  b|khi  the  lin 
themselves,  instead  of  the  laws  being  vnnged 
to  meet  them.  The  same  maybepredicakdot 
very  many  other  instances  of  so-called  spedil 
providences. 

Iiet  us  Illustrate  tiie  point  A  certahi  good 
man,  whose  lands  from  certain  causes  ire 
parched  fur  want  of  rain,  prays  long  lad 
earnestly  for  copious  showers.  A  certain  othor 
good  man  whose  lands  from  certaLa  oliier 
causes  are  abundantly  watered,  prayi  for  a 
cessation  of  rain  ere  his  beautilbl  cropc  ait 
ruined.  Now,  shall  Deily  answer  the  pravei 
ofthefintmanf  Then  surely  be  deals  aajoBtty 
with  the  second  man,  and  *Kt  Wfw.  IV 
qnestitm  then  la,  shall  the  Creator  be  inflncD- 
ced  at  aU  in  this  matter  by  the  somaoai  cod- 
flicting  and  indivldoBl  deaires  of  moitalst  or 
shall  he  Institute  a  system  of  cause  and  c&d 
governing  this  department  of  Nature  wbiti 
shall  best  aulwerve  the  genera]  good  ud  do 
iqjustkw  to  none?  In  this  let  os  beludd  the 
method  of  the  Oreator's  govemmenL  IIm 
course  of  Natnre  never  turns  for  man.  Sack 
events  as  that  before  considered  must  be,dK 
the  harmony  of  the  great  system  ot  lUi|ti 
would  be  deranged  and  Ood'a  immnuble  Ism 
be  violated.  In  tracing  ont  the  prindplc  of 
Bpe<^  providences  in  all  its  bearings,  we  Bad 
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.  These  principles  we  beliere  to  be  in  perfect 
ftccordanee  with  the  highest  Christianity.  Al- 
though we  speak  of  prayer  as  not  being 
answered  to  the  violation  of  Natore's  laws, 
yet  iB  there  not  abundance  of  room  for  its 
baieficial  and  marked  influence  within  these 
limits  t  The  lire  that  warms  ns  is  Jnst  as  much 
a  blessing,  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  combustion,  as  though  giren  us 
by  a  miracle.  Although  there  may  be  no  par- 
ticular and  local  intervention  of  Divinity  to 
punish  or  reward,  yet,  generally  considered,  we 
believe  that  the  principles  of  cause  and  effect 
in  Nature  are  the  best  for  man.  Happiness 
being  the  result  of  obedience  to  law,  and  suf- 
fering and  premature  death  of  its  violation, 
man  is  thus  led  to  respect  and  obey  his 
Creator's  instituti<»s. 

If  in  Nature  we  see  proo&  of  the  workings 
of  fixed  law ;  if  the  idea  of  special  interposition 
attached  to  events  necessarily  the  results  of 
established  principles  of  action  be  unreason- 
able and  contradicted  by  aU  analogy,  what 
siian  we  say  ?  By  what  other  light  than  that 
of  reason  shall  we  Judge  of  the  Bible  and  in- 
terpret its  teachings  ?  Did  the  Infinite  intend 
that  His  woiks  should  contradict  His  word  f 
Does  His  word,  properly  understood,  prove 
that  Gk>d  is  ever  and  anon  interfering  with  the 
operations  of  His  laws  ?  What  gather  we  fsom 
the  teachings  of  all  those  sciences  which  un- 
fold the  beautiflil  and  stupendous  processes 
and  principles  of  Nature  ?  She  speaks  to-day 
in  tones  of  deep  convincing  eloquence. 

The  truths  of  Nature  can  never  be  over- 
thrown. But  need  we  fear  them?  Every 
interiorly  enlightened  mind  feels  the  sublime 
assurance  that  they  are  divine.  God  presents 
instruction  to  man  according  as  he  is  able  to 
receiye  it  The  Scriptures  speak  according  to 
optical  not  physical  truth,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  correct  very  many  grave  errors  then  exist- 
ing^. The  representations  of  the  position  of 
the  earth  relative  to  the  sun,  of  the  manner  of 
the  production  of  rain,  of  the  physical  system 
of  man,  and  of  the  intellectual  operations  illus- 
trate this  point  To-day,  the  words  of  the 
Bible  are  not  generally  considered  inspired, 
bat  the  inunortal  truths  are  inherently  divine. 

Neither  is  inspiration  omniscience. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  still  abroad  In 
the  world  of  attributing  every— shall  we  say 
trifling  ?— event  having  a  show  of  peculiarity 
about  it,  to  special  guidance  and  interference. 
That  these  -views  are  being  modified,  and  more 
ennobling  conceptions  of  God's  government 
axe  beinip  snbstitnted,  is  certain.    The  cause  of 


true  religion  is  no  doubt  much  injured  by  such 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  really  go«d  and 
sincere  men,  but  in  whose  natures  the  principle 
or  element  of  marvelousness  is  so  predominant 
as  to  sway  reason.  There  is  need  of  much 
caution  in  the  case  of  these. 

Two  vessels  are  upon  the  ocean.  A  great 
storm  arises.  One  survives  the  blast;  the 
other  is  lost  The  one  which  rode  out  the 
storm  contained  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
Was  this  a  special  providence  f  Had  natural 
causes  nothing  to  do  with  it?  Are  not  the 
law-governed  realms  of  the  ph3rsical  and  moral 
distinct  in  this  particular  sense  ?  A  few  weeks 
after  we  hear  of  the  death  of  that  good  man 
at  the  hands  of  those  he  would  reform  and 
Christianize.  Our  views  of  special  providence 
now  become  conftised  and  obscured.  The 
mind  is  not  at  ease. 

A  man  dies.  It  is  thought  that  he  is  called 
away  at  a  special  time  and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. The  physiologist  sees  in  his  death  the 
results  of  violated  organic  law.  Is  he  right  ? 
Kind  reader,  Judge  for  yourself.  We  tread  on 
delicate  ground.  Our  subject  concerns  the 
religious  beliefs  of  humanity.  But  the  nature 
of  truth  is  our  apology.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground  without  God's  notice.  The  law 
believer  feels  the  force  of  this.  But  does  the 
passage  prove  that  when  the  gun  of  the  sports- 
man is  pointed  at  the  bird,  the  order  of  se- 
quence between  his  resolve  and  the  death  of 
the  sparrow  is  to  be  miraculously  interrupted  ? 
Every  hair  of  tiie  good  man's  head  is  numbered, 
but  he  suffers  equally  with  the  bad  when  the 
organic  laws  are  violated,  and  reaps  tiie  bless- 
ings of  an  obedience  to  them.  If  an  accident 
happen,  he  is  Just  as  liable  to  lose  his  life  as 
another.  Therefore  the  passage  proves  not 
special  guardianship  to  the  perversion  or  sus- 
pension of  natural  law. 

Whence  are  those  beautifbl  principles  of 
man's  mental  constitution  and  the  laws  which 
govern  mind's  manifestation  ?  Inflexible  causa- 
tion reigns  here.    There  are  laws  governing 
the  spiritual  elements  of  man^s  nature  yet  un- 
discovered, sufficient  no  doubt  to  account  for 
many  peculiar  phenomena  now  attributed  to 
the   instrumentalities   of  spirits   and   angels. 
Whence  those  principles  of  the  science  of  hu- 
man life,  those  laws  of  Nature  in  harmony 
with  which  man  placing  himself  reaps  good  I 
Inflexible  causation  reigns  here.    Deny  it,  and 
you  take  a^ay  from  humanity  the  incentives 
to  reform.     Admit  Vt,  snd  youlay  the  founda- 
tions of  future  progteaAon.    Bdence  demon- 
strates lawB  and  totoea  Vn  the  fft«A  economy 
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of  Nature  by  which  change,  formation,  and 
progression  are  ever  carried  on.  And  this  in 
the  realm  of  mind  as  of  matter.  "  No  new  plan 
or  motive  of  action  can  ever  enter  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  whatever  plans  we  find  developed 
in  Grod's  governments  must  have  been  perfectly 
formed  in  the  counsels  of  eternity.  God  acts 
on  the  universe  under  the  guidance  of  those 
fixed  principles  we  call  law." 

**  Those  are  only  crude  and  imperfect  notions 
of  religion  which  suggest  the  idea  of  inducing 
God  to  change  His  laws  and  measures  pre- 
viously formed.  The  chief  efficacy  of  our 
devotions  is  derived  from  the  good  dispositions 
which  they  raise  and  cherish  in  the  human 
soul." 

"  The  Being  that  made  the  world  governs  it 
by  laws  that  are  inflexible  because  they  are 
the  best." 

The  laws  of  God,  then,  being  established,  are 
not  subject  to  various  interference  and  modi- 
cation.  In  fact,  this  is  not  now  claimed  by  the 
most  enlightened  advocates  of  special  provi- 
dences. But  were  the  laws  of  Nature  arranged 
from  the  beginning  so  as  to  meet  the  variously 
conflicting  and  incidental  circumstances  of 
man  ?  Let  us  again  consider.  The  laws  that 
regulate  and  have  regulated  this  earth  and  its 
relations  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
universal  constitution  of  things.  The  produc- 
tion of  our  globe  and  its  progress  through  the 
di£ferent  geological  ages  were  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  the  solar  system.  The  seasons, 
winds,  waves,  tides,  cold  and  heat,  thunderings 
and  lightnings,  volcanoes  and  epidemics,  etc., 
are  connected  with  operative  principles  far 
back  of  them.  For  them  to  have  been  arranged 
from  the  beginning  to  meet  the  special  ends 
above  suggested,  would  have  necessitated  a 
construction  of  the  laws  of  the  whole  universe 
with  reference  to  them.  For  all  are  but  parts  of 
one  stupendous  whole.  Now,  were  these  vast 
and  general  regulations,  destined  to  work  out 
grand  general  ends,  made  dependent  upon  such 
casualties?  Which  would  naturally  be  most 
dependent,  the  one  upon  the  other,  the  laws  of 
the  great  system  or,  the  circumstances  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  latter,  in  great  measure,  flow  out  of 
or  from  the  former?  A  peculiar  necessity 
having  at  one  time  demanded  a  peculiar  mani- 
festation concerning  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
argues  not  even  the  possibiKty  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same. 

Modem  scientific  discoveries  differ  no  more 
from  the  seemingly  plain  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture regarding  creation,  the  flood,  and  many 
phenomena  of  Nature,  than  does  the  truth 


that  God  works  to-day  by  law,  not  by  miracle, 
differ  from  statements  of  Scripture  seemingly 
opposed  to  it  Of  this  latter  class  perhaps  the 
strongest  is  Mark  xvL  15-19,  and  yet  these 
signs  are  not  now  made  manifest  **"  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive."  But  if  we  ask  for  that 
which  in  God's  wisdom— owing  to  his  Iswa— 
must  be  otherwise,  will  it  be  granted  ?  Sordy 
not.  The  Bible  evidently  supposes  a  latge 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  human  reason  and 
human  research.  This  investing  the  whole 
subject  with  an  atmosphere  of  mysteriousncM 
is  not  good.  If  special  providences  are  oqd- 
tended  for,  we  should  examine  well  the  gnnmds 
of  the  evidence.  Objection  may  be  taken  to 
our  representation  of  the  prayers  of  Ghristians. 
Such  are  supposed  to  be  selfish  and  oonflicting 
when  seeking  special  interference  such  as  has 
been  previously  alluded  to.  But  if,  realizmg 
that  law  governs  natural  phenomena,  men  ask 
not  the  Creator  to  change  his  modes  of  action, 
the  case  is  of  course  very  different  It  hss 
been  said  that  in  numberless  ways  nnkiiowB, 
by  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  good  is 
accomplished.  True.  The  principles  of  canse 
and  effect  in  Nature  are  productive  of  great 
good.  Through  gradual  unfoldment  and  ex- 
pansion the  sublime  and  wide-spread  opera- 
tions of  the  tmiverse  tend  toward  grsod 
results.  Its  laws  being  instituted  bj  an  aD- 
wise  Creator  are  no  doubt  the  best,  and 
although  various  darker  shades  and  manifesta- 
tions ever  and  anon  appear,  still  we  beUere 
that  these  are  only  the  receding  waves  of  that 
tide  that  is  ever  rolling  onward. 

Reader,  do  we  feel  any  less  respect  for  the 
Creator  and  his  works  flrom  a  consideralioD 
of  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
unfold  ?  Is  the  contemplation  of  unchanging 
laws,  developing  grand  natural  and  universal 
effects,  non-ennoblhig  ?  To-day  we  are  psaaing 
into  deeper  views  of  Nature,  science,  and 
man,  as  related  to  the  immutable  forces  of 
the  imiverse,  —  the  methods  of  the  Divine 
action.  Do  such  principles  as  these  give  ns 
narrower  views  of  truth  ?  Do  they  deny  man 
the  privilege  of  prayer?  Can  there  be  no 
reforms  effected  ?  Can  there  be  no  higher 
influences  exerted  under  the  present  oonstits- 
tion  of  things  ? 

Whereas,  before,  if  Nature  seemed  discord- 
ant, may  we  not,  in  the  light  of  law,  cat^ 
faint  glimpses  and  more  ennobling  oonceptions 
of  sublimity,  unity,  and  uniformity  f 

Let  us  hope  that  a  vast  Aitore  awaits  the 
human  race,  a  ftiture  in  whtch  truth  sbaS  be 
more  and  more  evolved--a  future  of  prqgrass. 
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E  often  hear  of  the  eccentricities  of 
genins,  how  men  of  the  moet  hrilliant 
talents  and  mental  power  are  at  times  whimsi- 
cal in  hahit,  peculiar  in  thought,  and  extrava- 
gant in  style.    To  such  an  extent  has  this  idea 
proceeded,  that  eccentricity  is  frequently  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  genius,  while  genius  with- 
out eccentricity  passes  unnoticed.     Some  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  day  owe  their  pop- 
ularity to  their  eccentricities  as  much  perhaps 
as  to  their  genius.    The  strange  habits  of  Ten- 
nyson in  often  appearing  in  public  unshaven 
and  with  unkempt  locks,  and  dressed,  too, 
more  in  accordance  with  Eoman  than  English 
taste,  have  won  for  him  no  little  distinction. 
Carlyle  would  certainly  lose  many  admirers 
were  his  style  less  disjointed,  his  constructions 
less  arbitrary.    Emerson,  too,  would  undoubt- 
edly lessen  his  reputation  did  he  keep  up  a 
continued  fire  of  words,  rather  than  occasional 
showers  of  sparks,  brilliant  scintillations  though 
they  are.    Not  alone  has  the  genius  of  writers 
of  the  past  helped  our  remembrance  of  their 
works  and  lives ;  their  eccentricities,  too,  keep 
then*  memory  green,  and  are  the  more  eagerly 
seized  upon  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.** 
Coleridge  is  better  known   as   the  *' opium 
eater"  than  as  the  author  of  "  ChrisUbel." 
The  credulous  simplicity  and  timid  bashfhlness 
of  Goldsmith,  the  haughty  pomp  and  bluster- 
ing dignity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  accompany  every- 
where their  names.    The  genius  becomes  for- 
gotten in  the  eccentricities  that  have  immortal- 
ized Po«  and  Ohatterton.     Thus  every  age 
swells  the  list  of  the  failings  and  foibles  of 
genius;  while  popular  delusion  or  ignorance, 
pleased  to  have  discovered  som^ing  human 
in  those  they  had  generally  been  taught  to  re- 
spect 80  divine,  suffers  talent  to  become  disre- 
garded, shadowed,  and  forgotten. 

To  trace  any  necessary  relation  between 
eccentricity  and  genius  is  difficult  Genius, 
the  inspiration  of  a  divine  power,  is  from  its 
very  nature  inconsistent  with  any  peculiarity 
in  mind  or  manner.  Still,  theories  have  arisen 
which  aim  to  prove  their  intimate  connection, 
if  not  ultimate  co-extension.  Some  declare 
genius  to  be  a  mental  disease.  Excessive 
study  promotes  it  Men  of  genius  devote  their 
entire  lives  to  study ;  and  in  a  few  years'  time 
their  whole  nervous  system  becomes  unstrung, 
the  mental  faculties  worn  out  The  drugs 
which  are  taken  at  this  point  to  stimulate 


thought  derange  it,  shatter  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duce insanity,  to  which  cause  all  eccentricity 
is  to  be  traced.  These  effects,  they  argue, 
conclusively  prove  genius  to  be  a  mental  dis- 
ease, the  approach  of  which  is  so  insidious  as 
to  altogether  escape  notice. 

Others  are  not  so  extreme  in  their  yiews. 
They  regard  genius  to  be  simply  an  abnormal 
development  of  some  mental  faculty.  Just  as 
men  are  bom  with  prodigious  muscular  power,' 
so  nature  at  times  produces  wonderfbl  mental 
qualities.  In  some,  tiie  faculty  of  imagination 
is  largely  developed ;  in  others,  the  power  of 
thought  In  the  one  case,  the  result  is  an  im- 
aginative genius,  like  Coleridge ;  in  the  other, ' 
a  metaphysical  one,  like  Hamilton.  This  ab- 
normal development  of  one  faculty,  however, 
is  generally  obtained  by  a  proportionate  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  another,  and  thus  the 
mental  equilibrium  is  at  once  disturbed,  creat- 
ing a  disordered  fancy  and  unsettled  habits,  or, 
in  otiier  words,  eccentricities. 

These  theories  are  somewhat  true.  Exces- 
sive study  does  promote  disease,  and  the  ab- 
normal exercise  of  one  faculty  generally  does 
residt  in  the  injury  of  the  rest  But  the  con- 
clusions are  entirely  gratuitous  and  unwar- 
ranted, as  indeed  would  all  other  theories  be 
that  aim  to  prove  any  necessary  connection 
between  genius  and  eccentricity.  The  fact  is, 
we  can  not  account  for  the  eccentricity  that 
sometimes  accompanies  genius  in  any  other 
way  than  we  can  for  that  which  appears  in 
ordinary  minds.  We  forget  that  men  of  genius 
are  men  after  all,  as  susceptible  to  influences 
and  as  impulsive  as  ourselves.  We  vainly  im- 
agine genius  to  be  the  personification  of  per- 
fection. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  even  gifted  minds  escape  those  errors  to 
which  we  are  all  liable.  Genius  does  not  pos- 
tulate infallibility,  though  of  course  the  high- 
est genius  exists  where  the  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  faculties  alike  come  into  play. 

The  situation  of  genius,  moreover,  is  peculiar. 
We  do  not  all  stand  upon  the  same  plane,  so 
that  our  actions  are  equsdly  scrutinized.  Those 
who  have  obtain^  the  highest  rank  in  science 
and  literature  stand,  as  it  were,  above  the  **  com- 
mon herd,'*  and  are  conspicuous  for  theu:  vices 
as  well  as  virtues.  The  latter,  which  in  many 
cases  would  be  unnoticed  were  their  position 
less  exalted,  now  acquire  the  greater  promi* 
nence.    The  fairer  the  sur&ce,  the  fouler  the 
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stain.  Little  vices  in  litUe  men  are  thus  unseen ; 
little  vices  in  great  men  are  an  anomaly.  We 
are  shocked  at  any  violation  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life,  wrapped  up  as  we  are  in  the  calm- 
ness and  commonplace  character  of  our  own 
existence.  Our  usual  composure  becomes  in- 
tensely ruffled  when  the  violator  stands  upon  a 
higher  level  than  ourselves,  vainly  expecting 
genius  to  be  free  from  eccentricity,  as  though 
the  mountain  torrent  would  sweep  along  as 
smoothly  as  the  woodland  rivulet.  Virgil  him- 
self was  almost  conscious  of  the  truth  when 
he  wrote,  as  Conington  happily  translates  it: 

**  Can  heavenly  natures  nourish  hate, 
So  fierce,  so  blindly  passionate  ? 

The  eccentricities  of  genius  should  excite  our 
surprise  no  more  than  the  peculiarities  of  or- 
dinary mortals.  They  are  in  both  cases  actu- 
ated by  precisely  similar  causea  When  they 
display  themselves  in  matters  of  dress,  speech, 
or  style,  self-conceit  lies  at  the  very  basis. 
When  they  appear  in  acts  of  vice,  the  cause  is 
plainly  the  lack  of  self-controL  In  no  way 
does  genius  affect  the  result  The  extreme  def- 
erence usually  paid  to  genius  may  awaken  a 
man*8  self-conceit,  thus  causing  him  to  show  his 
entire  disregard  for  the  common  rules  of  life  by 
despising  them.  Genius  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this,  but  the  man^s  own  inordinate  self-love, 
which  would  have  been  soon  frowned  down  if 


hero  worship  had  not  so  deified  him  and  pal- 
liated his  conduct 

The  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  witfaoat 
which  life  would  be  a  void  and  existence  % 
myth,  thus  appears  in  the  career  of  men  of 
genius  as  it  does  with  us;  but  the  figfat  Is 
fiercer,  because  their  natures  are  fiercer.  If  in 
the  protracted  conflict  they  slip  and  err  like 
the  rest  of  us,  it  only  strengthens  the  invisible 
bond  by  which  all  men  are  connected.  David 
sinning,  is  hyman ;  Moses  in  anger  at  rebellions 
Israel,  is  human :  if  both  had  been  perfect,  iheiT 
lives  would  be  considered  l^^ndaiy  and  their 
characters  typical  If  Hercules  had  fiuled  in 
but  one  of  his  mighty  labors,  we  might  regard 
him  as  a  man;  Samson  rose,  sinned, and  fell, 
and  we  can  not  question  his  humanity.  The 
foibles  of  genius  make  talent  more  satisfied 
with  its  humbler  station,  and  prove  a  closer 
equality  between  men  than  is  generally  known 
or  acknowledged. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  give  way  at  times. 
It  is  sad  when  we  see  great  intellects  slaves  to 
some  ungovernable  degradation.  Honor,  duty, 
his  own  self-respect  are  lost,  while  the  man 
who  ought  to  have  become  a  blessing  to  hn- 
manity  at  large,  with  all  his  talents  wasted  and 
body  destTQyed,  dies,  leaving  no  conscioas  eclio 
to  his  genius  save  the  poet's  words, 
"It  might  have  hew.** 


-♦♦♦- 


A  REMEDY  FOR  BLUE  MONDAY. 


BT  N.  BTZEB. 


EVERYBODY  knows  the  duty  of  the 
clergyman,  but  few  know  his  trials.  He 
is  a  man  of  serene  appearance  and  decorous 
conduct;  is  generally  neatly  dressed,  highly 
respected  in  conununity,  and  to  the  casual 
observer  is  being 

••  •  •  •  carried  to  the  Bkles, 
On  flowery  beds  of  eaie." 

He  is  by  many  thought  to  have  an  easy  life ; 
some  think  he  has  chosen  that  profession  to 
avoid  work,  and  that  he  obtains  money  very 
easily,  considering  the  smooth  and  apparently 
agreeable  life  he  leads. 

The  average  American  nfinlster  finds  his 
position  no  sinecure.  The  education  necessary 
to  attain  his  position,  and  the  study  and  talent 
required  to  fill  it  acceptably,  would,  in  any 
other  pursuit,  win  a  larger  reward  in  every 
worldly  sense. 

The  truly  devoted  minister,  who  rightly 


considers  his  high  coauniasion,  Isbon  eamesdy 
not  only  to  instract,  bnt  to  oounsd  and  guide 
wayward  and  selfish  men  to  duty  and  to  Qod. 
All  be  has  ^  talent,  cultore,  or  inflnenoe  he 
willingly  devotes  to  his  wcM^k,  and  lajii^ 
largely  aside  bis  bodily  ease  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  his  peeonlaiy  interests,  he  Iteeb  bound 
to  serve  the  church  and  the  people  as  a  doty 
owed  to  Qod  and  bis  conscience.  Such  labor 
saps  the  health  and  depresses  the  q>iTita. 
S<xne  ministers  preach  three  times  of  a  Simday, 
and  no  wonder  their  Mondt^  are  ^'bhie"— 
that  the  mental  becomes  too  strong  for  tii« 
ph3r8ical.  If  a  minister  nndertakes  to  recreate 
or  rest,  some  people  will  call  him  lazy,  es- 
pecially those  who  think  nothing  is  labor  bat 
that  which  is  bodily.  A  writer  in  the  (MiiMttm 
Ad/toeaJU  proposes  the  following  **  ranedy  Ibr 
blue  Monday:** 
^  I  know  a  minister  who  takes  a  washipf 


L. 


machine  and  a  wringer  every  Monday  morning 
and  does  up  the  family  washing,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  when  occasion 
demands.    He  declares,  moreover,  that  it  is  a 
perfect  arrangement  all  around,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  originality  of  the  idea.   They 
keep  no  servant,  they  prefer  to  be  alotie,  and 
thus  to  save  their  children  (torn  corrupting 
associations.    His  wife  has  all  she  ought  to  do 
without  the  washing,  and  besides^  be  is  much 
stronger  than  she,  and  better  able  to  do  it    By 
doing  it  himself  instead  of  hiring  it  done  he 
saves  fifty  dollars  a  year,  which  he  scrupu- 
lously devotes  to  the  replenishing  of  his  library,- 
and  he  values  the  books  all  the  more  from 
having   twice   earned   them.     It  gives  him 
physical  exercise  that  he  needs,  and  such  as 
does  him  far  more  good  than  play,  or  than 
exercise  for  the  mere  sake  of  exerdae,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.    It  occupies 
his  time,  which  otherwise  would  hang  heavily 
OB  his  hands,  for  he  does  not  feel  like  studying 
on  Monday  morning,  and  he  finds  it  a  poor 
time  to  make  pastoral  calls.    It  gives  him  a 
more  active  participation  in  household  duties. 
It  cheers  his  wife,  and  secures  to  him  so  much 
more  of  her  society,  which  he  still  enjoys  "as 
well  as  when  they  were  academic  class-mates 
together.    She,  in  return,  is  able  to  devote  time 
and  vivacity  to  occasional  literary  labor  and 
to  the  mental  culture  of  their  children.    More- 
over, it  helps  to  make  labor  honorable  in  the 
ey^  of  all  their  people,  especially  of  those  who 
think  deeply  enough  to  appreciate  it    We  can 
but  commend  any  man  who  is  large-hearted 
and  fVee-thoughted  enough  to  give  such  a  proof 
of  his  regard  for  his  wife,  his  people,  and  his 
books." 

To  this  we  add  a  scrap  from  another  writer 
in  the  same  paper,  and  subjoin  our  comments : 
"  There  are  in  the  United  States  about  sixty- 
one  thousand  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
Their  average  salary  per  annum  is  computed 
to  be  about  $700.   This  would  make  |42,700,000 
annaally  paid  by  the  American  churches  in 
cler^men's  salaries.    If  we  assume  each  cler- 
gyman  to  represent  tliree  persons,  a  wife  and 
two  children,  making  four  in  all,  we  have  th^i 
244,000  persons  to  be  supported  out  of  this  salary 
fUnd,  and  this  gives  just  $175  to  each  one.   The 
average  salary  of  three-fourths  of  the  ministry 
is  leas  than  $600,  and  this  very  materially  re- 
duces tlie  average  per  head  to  each  member  of 
their  families.     In  cities  and  large  villages 
mixiisterial  salaries  generally  stand  at  a  fair 
rate  of  liberality,  especially  in  the  wealthier 
COB  j^regation&    Yet  this  class  represents  but  a 


small  fraction  of  the  whole.  When  taken  in 
connection  with  the  whole,  so  as  to  make  the 
general  average,  we  have  about  $700  for  each 
minister,  or  $175  per  head  for  ministers' 
families,  on  the  basis  of  four  persons  to  each 
family." 

One  of  the  causes  of  blue  Monday  is  the 
miserably  small  salary  of  ministers.  The  cor- 
roding anxiety  as  to  how  the  angel  of  respect- 
ability may  b^  kept  in  the  home  and  the  wolf 
of  want  away  firom  the  door,  does  more  to 
break  down  the  health  of  ministers  and  their 
femilies  than  all  the  study  and  mental  labor 
they  perform.  The  use  of  the  washing  machine 
and  wringer  was  excellent  exercise;  it  served 
to  draw  the  blood  and  nerve-force  away  ttoxa 
the  wearied  brain,  promoted  digestion,  saved  a 
dollar  a  toeek  for  food  and  other  comforts,  and 
more  than  alU  saved  the  poor  man  fh)m  the 
worriment,  deprivation,  and  shame  which  the 
want  of  the  dollar  would  have  oocasiooied. 

We  require  ministers  to  live  in  good  houses, 

dress  well,  entertain  company  genteelly  and 

liberally,  and  blame  them  for  being  worldly 

and  selfish  if  they  work  or  traffic  to  increase 

their  income.     How  would  the  people  who 

criticise  ministers  and  their  wives  like  to  make 

the  effort  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  a  family 

for  $175  a  year  for  each  member?    We  think 

'  the  most  of  them,  before  a  single  year  was 

ended,  would  be  led  to  exclaim, 

** Dear Loidl  and ahall  we evtr live 
At  thia  poor  dyhig  rate  f  ** 

The  "  Shady  Side  of  a  Pastor's  Life,"  by  Mrs. 
Hubbell,  contains  a  world  of  truth,  and  as  we 
happen  to  know  the  parishes  in  which  she 
learned  the  "  Shady  Side,"  we  indorse  the  prac- 
tical correctness  of  her  facts  and  inferences. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  had  an  iron  constitution, 
inherited  ttom  his  blacksmith  father,  which  he 
maintained  by  sawing  wood,  working  in  his 
garden,  and  by  shoveling  sand  in  his  cellar  on 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  to  keep  his  body  and 
brain  in  good  working  order.  A  good  deacon 
of  his  church  was  once  terribly  shocked  at 
seeing  the  Doctor  with  his  coat  off,  shoveling  a 
heap  of  sand  ftom  one  side  of  the  cellar  to  tha 
other,  Sunday  noon  between  the  services.  To 
his  remonstrances  the  Doctor  replied,  "  Qod 
knows  I  must  have  the  exercise,  and  my  people 
would  be  shocked  if  I  were  to  do  something 
useful,  like  sawing  wood,  so  I  pitch  tliis  sand 
across  the  cellar  every  Sunday  once  or  twice." 

If  ministers  worked  more  physically  they 
would  think  more  vigorously,  and  have  less  of 
the  blues  on  Mondays  and  other  days.  If  they 
were  paid  better   salaries   they  could  hava 
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dzerciseand  some  release  from  nerye-shatter- 
ing  anxiety  and  chagrin  incident  to  poverty, 
•ick  wives,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  up 
respectability  and  an  open  house  for  the  people 


of  the  parish  and  for  church  agents  and  mis- 
sionaries besides.  Better  health  would  help  to 
raise  them  above  despondency,  and  more 
^T0^7ibacks  would  save  them  from  the  bluei 


-4^V 


IN  THB  SHADOWS. 


BiTTDro  in  the  shadows,  lore, 

Neither  word  nor  sign 
BreaUng  through  the  harmony 

Of  yoor  tool  with  mine. 

Through  the  silence  thrills  a  chord 

Mightier  than  speedi, 
More  than  any  whispered  word. 

Linking  each  to  each. 

Through  the  mark  and  through  the  rain 

Comes  a  breath  divine. 
Touch  of  blessing,  stilling  pain, 

With  yoor  hand  in  mine. 

Bo  yon  know  the  adage,  love, 

Gaoght  from  legends  oldf 
"Speech  is  silver,"  so  it  runs. 

But  the  "  8llenoe--gold." 

Speedi  drops  chains  of  silver  down 

Lovers  deep  mysteries. 
Where  we  find  her  buried  crown. 

Golden  silences. 

And  your  life,  so  near  to  mine. 
Seems  with  mine  inwrouj^t, 

Till  a  hint,  a  touch,  a  sign, 
Answers  to  a  thought. 

And  if  every  phrase  most  meet 

Failed  us  at  command. 
Leaving  naught  but  glances  sweet, 

We  could  understand. 


If  yon  love  me,  speak  not  now 

Words,  however  dear ; 
Only  kiss  my  tired  brow. 

And  my  soul  will  hear. 

Then  my  heart  will  hush  its  cries. 

And  the  world  vrill  seem 
Gliding  into  Paradise, 

Through  a  fidry  dream. 

Words  may  do  for  sunny  ways. 

Songs  for  happy  Dices, 
But  whenever  the  stream  of  days 

"Bumi  ja  shady  places,— 

When  lost  treasures,  dim  with  dust. 
Throng  the  daricened  room. 

And  the  trailing  robes  of  trust 
Vanish  in  the  gloom,— 

Oh  1  the  blessed  quietude 

Falling  like  the  dew. 
Till  I  whisper,  "  It  is  good. 

Love,  to  rest  with  you  1 


n 


life  may  run  in  shady  ways, 

If  at  last  there  be 
Bainbows  of  the  rainy  days. 

Circling  you  and  me ; 

Waiting  through  the  shadows,  love. 

For  the  word  divine. 
Speaking  forth  the  harmony 

Of  your  soul  with  mine.      ajkhis  HBKamr. 


^>♦♦- 


J.  C.  BAOH. 


BT  GBO.  B.  PATTEN. 


THIS  youngest  and  eleventh  son  of  the 
immortally  renowned  father  of  frigue 
movement  in  the  art  of  music  was  christened 
Johann  Christian  Bach,  although  he  has  been 
often  called  **  Bach  of  Milan  "—from  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city ;  and  is  still  oftener  referred 
to  as  **  Bach  of  London,"  from  his  long  settle- 
ment there. 

He  was  bom  at  Leipzig  in  1786,  and  died  in 
London  in  the  month  of  January,  1782.  As 
his  father,  the  great  Sebastian,  died  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  had  much  less  of 
the  inesthnable  advantage  of  his  thorough  in- 
straction  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  broth- 
ers. He  completed  his  musical  studies,  how- 
ever, imder  his  brother,  the  distinguished  Carl 
Philip  Emmanuel,  who,  as  a  court  musician 


at  Berlin,  was  in  a  position  to  give  him  a  good 
home,  and  also  necessarily  an  introduction  to 
the  best  society  of  the  town. 

Christianas  talent,  which  wna  of  the  family 
stock,  soon  attracted  much  attention;  hb 
most  excellent  playing  of  the  harpsichord 
was  admired,  and  his  compositions  were  near- 
ly all  quite  successftiL  His  disposition  was  ao 
wholly  diflferent  from  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  to  create  much  comment 
Most  of  his  brothers  partook  of  their  wonder- 
ful father's  quiet  dignity  of  self-possession  and 
equipoise,  while  he  was  enthusiastic,  and  even 
most  passionate  in  his  devotion  to  the  society 
of  women,  so  much  so,  that  the  gallantry  ol 
his  nature,  by  too  great  a  preponderance  of  this 
excitability,  became  mere  sensuality.     Hilt 


inclination  brought  liim  of  course  into  associ- 
ation with  many  noted  females,  and  among 
others  with  the  Italian  singers  belonging  to 
the  opera  in  Berlin,  and  by  whose  attractive 
iwwers  he  was  persaaded  in  his  nineteenth 
year  to  go  with  them  to  Milan. 

He  had  resided  but  a  short  year  in  this 
Lombard  city  when,  by  the  kind  interest  of 
the  Empress,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  tlie 
Duomo.  He  here  composed  several  light 
operas  in  the  Neapolitan  style,  by  which  he 
secured  very  great  favor. 

In  1759,  according  to  M.  Fetis  and  Dr. 
Schilling,  but  thought  by  other  authorities  to 
be  in  the  year  1768,  8ignora  Mattel,  who  was 
directress  of  the  Italian  opera  in  London, 
engaged  him  to  go  to  England;  which  he 
did,  and  never  left  that  country  again  except 
(br  an  occasional  visit  In  1763  he  produced 
his  opera  Orume  ossia  Diana  wncUeata,  with 
most  decided  success.  In  this  composition  tlie 
clarionet  was  employed  for  the  flnt  time  in 
Bngland  ;  and  tiie  peculiar  richness  and  elabo- 
ration of  the  instrumentation  is  said 'to  have 
"  exceeded  anything  that  had  been  heard." 
He  became  almost  immediately  thereafter  a 
universal  favorite  in  the  metropolis.  He  was 
engaged  by  the  Queen  as  chamber  musician, 
oiganist,  and  composer,  positions  of  much 
honor  and  considerable  profit  He  wrote 
almost  unceasingly  for  the  opera,  and  gave 
concerts  in  conjunction  with  the  famous  Abel, 
the  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.  He  pro- 
duced countless  instrumental  works,  all  of 
which  were  extremely  popular. 

"While  he  had  lived  in  Italy  his  playing  on 
the  harpsichord  had  become  sadly  neglected, 
and  he  now  proposed  to  resume  his  thorough 
practice;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  his  finished 
execution  was  never  regained.  It  is  doubtless 
because  of  this  reason  that  he  never  wroto  any 
real  difaculties  for  his  instrument;  and  as  his 
music  was  veiy  easily  imderstood  and  easily  , 


played,  '*  it  was  as  much  admired  by  the  ladies 
as  he  was  himself."  He  often  received  reproofii 
by  letter,  from  his  brother  Emmanuel,  in  wliich 
he  was  called  a  "  renegade  from  the  classical 
style  of  his  father."  Also  those  around  him 
spoke  to  him  of  the  great  difference  between 
his  music  and  that  of  his  conscientious  teacher 
his  brother,  and  he  used  to  reply—"  Emmanuel 
lives  to  compose,  but  I  compose  to  live."  It  is 
said  that  **  it  was  his  love  of  pleasure  and  his 
gayety  of  character  that  induced  tlie  prevalent 
lightness  of  bis  music,  rather  than  his  want  of 
ability*  to  writo  in  a  more  earnest  style ; "  as  is 
proven  by  some  motets  which  he  wrote  for 
Qermany;  some  masses  he  wrote  for  Rome 
and  Naples;  and  even  some  pieces  he  com* 
posed  for  the  English  Churoh,  all  of  which  are 
warmly  praised  by  very  severe  critics. 

It  was  in  1767  that  Cedlia  Gra«8i  was  in 
London  as  prima  donna  at  the  opera,  and  had 
been  but  a  short  season  in  that  position  before 
Bach  married  her.  Doubtless  his  so-called 
** gallantries"  were  much  reformed  and  im- 
proved by  this  marriage,  but  unfortunately  it 
did  not  cure  him  of  another  very  sorrowfhl 
propensity,  "  for  his  habit  of  drinking  became 
so  strong  that  he  now,  never,  or  certainly  very 
rarely,  wrote  save  under  ^irltuous  excitement" 
Such  a  course  of  life  never  is  very  long  in  its 
continuance,  and  thus  he  died  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  his  brothers,  leaving  many 
debts,  which  Amounted  to  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  His  brilliant  popularity  did  not  long 
outlive  him.  The  Queen,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  sent  his  widow  a  present  of  fifty 
pounds  to  carry  her  to  her  native  cotmtry,  and 
also  a  pension  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  The 
greater  number  of  his  compositions  are  given 
by  M.  Fetis  in  his ''  Biographie."  Thus  expired 
the  vivid  liffe  of  the  last  of  a  truly  remarkable 
family,  whose  founder  will  be  ever  revered  and 
fbndly  treasured  by  all  intellectual  musicians 
as  the  great  fiither  of  fligue  movement 


■♦♦♦- 


EDITOEIAL   ITEMS. 


MB.  BKRGfi*S  BOOISTT. 

IT  is  a  common  thing  to  speak  of  a  **  horse- 
laugh," but  few  persona,  after  all,  have  seen 
a  horse  laugh.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
and  if  laughing,  with  horses,  were  indicative 
of  mirth  or  pleasure  as  with  men,  there  is  one 
pwson  in  this  community  who  would  be  apt  to 
know  all  about  it,  and  that  person  is  Henry 
Bergh«  President  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Preven- 
tk>ii  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    Judging  from  his 


rather  grim,  fixed  features,  and  his  sad,  earnest 
expression  of  countenance,  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Bergh  rarely  laughs  himself,  and  this  Is 
another  reason  why  his  special  friends  and 
protSffS$^  horses,  dogs,  and  calves,  should  !auglk 
for  him — ^but  more  especially  for  tjiemtselves. 
We  have  Just  looked  through  Mr.  BerghV 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  and  find  the  reading 
very  interesting  and  suggestive,  especially  wkh 
the  thermometer  near  ninety  in  the  shades 
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In  face  of  the  facts  here  set  down,  Mr.  Bergh 
can  afford  to  be  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  for 
senseless  and  soulless  newspaper  paragpraph- 
ists.  Here  are  a  few  items  under  the  head  of 
"  Arrests  and  Conyictions  "  which  are  very  re- 
freshing.   We  clip  at  random : 

"  JwM  4.  Hugh  Galeger,  kicking  a  dog  and 
abusing  Mr.  Campbell.  Held  in  $800  to  keep 
the  peace  by  Justice  Dodge. 

Jwna  7.  William  Fagan,  driving  a  horse, 
very  lame,  shoulders,  back,  and  hip  afflicted 
with  raw  sores.  Fmed  $10,  by  Justice  Riley, 
or  ten  days  in  prison.  « 

JwM  12.  Thomas  Farrell,  driving  a  horse 
before  a  brick-cart,  with  sores  on  both  breasts, 
and  lame.    Fined  $10  by  Justice  Riley. 

JuTiA  18.  James  Leonard,  driving  a  horse 
with  raw  sores  on  its  back  and  on  both  sides 
of  its  neck.  Fined  $10  or  fifteen  days*  impris- 
onment in  the  county  Jail,  by  Justice  Walsh." 

The  year's  record  shows  nearly  five  hundred 
such  arrests  for  cruelty  to  horses,  cattle,  dogs, 
etc.,  in  the  minority  of  which  cases  the  party 
arrested  was  convicted  and  punished.  Such  a 
record  should  make  a  man  almost  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  content  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  misunderstanding  and  unfeeling  criti- 
cism. A  merciful  man  like  Mr.  Bergh  can 
even  have  compassion  on  the  poor  fools  who 
can  not  comprehend  the  sublimity  of  living  for 
a  purpose.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  a  living  power  in  our 
midst,  and  its  example  and  infiuence  are  being 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  thanks  to 
its  efficient  President,  and  to  a  progressive 
public  sentiment 


THE  FOOLS  NOT  ALL  DEAD  TET. 

Thebb  are  men  of  education  and  refinement, 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  civilizing  in- 
fluences, who  obstinately  maintain  the  inac- 
curacy of  well-settled  scientifictruths.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  lately  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  controversy,  for  controversy  it 
was,  related  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
repeated  in  miniature  the  celebrated  Galileon 
contest 

It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Hampden  threw  out  a 
challenge  by  which  he  offered  to  pay  £500  to 
any  one  who  would  prove  the  rotundity,  which 
challenge  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  A.  R  Wallace, 
who  lodged  a  similar  sum  with  the  editor  of 
Thu  FiM,  To  test  this  point,  six  miles  of  the 
Bedford  level  were  used,  three  signals,  each  13 
feet  4  inches  above  the  water  level,  being  put 
up  three  miles  apart  Mr.  Wallace  asserted  that 
if  he  were  correct,  the  central  signal  would  ap- 


pear elevated  about  5  feet  above  the  line  JotQ" 
ing  the  two,  Mr.  Hampden  holding,  of  coarse, 
that  they  would  all  be  in  a  straight  line.  Al- 
though the  diagrams  of  what  was  seen  by  the 
telescopes  used  at  both  ends,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  con'ect  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Hamp* 
den,  show  the  central  signal  more  than  5  feet 
above  the  line  of  the  two  extremes,  the  latter 
coolly  claims  the  victory,  and  threatens  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  editor  of  The  Field  (who 
was  appointed  umpire  by  Mr.  Hampden  him- 
self) for  fraudulently  deciding  against  them. 
In  other  words,  the  gentleman  claims  to  hare 
won  what  he  has  fairly  lost,  and  persists  in  lila 
obstinate  refbsal  to  admit  a  fact  when  demon- 
strated before  his  eyes. 


Medical  Educatiok  for  Women 
Pabis. — ^A  Boston  paper,  of  a  date  evident- 
ly previous  to  the  collapse  of  the  Napole- 
onic dynasty,  says :  "  The  Empress  is  at 
last  going  to  have  a  wish  dear  to  her  heart 
realized — the  foundation  of  a  free  medical 
college,  for  ladies,  in  Paris.  The  supporteiB 
of  the  pkm  are  Nelaton,  Milne-Eduards,  and 
ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction  Duray. 
Three-fourths  of  the  parishes  of  France  are 
without  a  ^medicine  man;*  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  with  their  stock  of  simples,  is  all 
the  healing  art  within  reach;  and  though 
the  law  is  very  severe  against  unlicensed 
practitioners,  it  winks  at  the  substitutes  cre- 
ated by  necessity.  Sweden  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  and  by  the  cures  of  the 
doctresses  a  sensible  diminution  has  been  the 
result  in  the  death-rate  of  the  rural  popola- 
ti»ns.''  Here  is  an  acknowledgment  which 
is  of  some  value  to  lady-physicians,  especially 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  them  to  perserere 
in  so  usefiil  a  department  of  effort 

Mr.  Hani^ay,  a  California  antiquary, 
has  published  a  work  in  which  he  shows  that  there 
were  Chinese  living  in  the  land  of  gold  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Spaniards  invaded  it.  The  Ger- 
man savant  Nenmann,  who  produced  tome  proofe 
to  much  the  same  purpose  several  yean  ago,  thus 
finds  strong  confirmation  in  Mr.  Hanlay. 

Gray,  the  celebrated  poet,  greatly 
dreaded  fire,  and  kept  a  ladder  of  rope  in  nls  bed- 
room, so  that  he  might  the  more  readily  escape 
should  the  house  take  fire  at  night  Some  mis- 
chievous young  men  at  Cambridge  knowing  thla, 
roused  him  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night  with  the 

cry  of  Fire !  Up  went  the  window,  and  down 
came  Grav  on  his  rope  ladder  as  fast  as  he  could, 
plump  into  a  tub  of  water,  which  was  placed  there 
to  receive  him. 


ar  Hentoml  %mt^. 
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[Ih  this  Department  will  be  noticed  Buch  nuttters  as  are  of  Interest  to  coneepondente  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Oontribudons  for  **  What  They  Say  "  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  pabllcation.] 


|ttr   &0rr<spattbent0. 


QxTEsnoKB  OF  "Gensral  Interest"  okly 

foiU  be  ctntwend  in  thU  department*  We  have  no  space 
to  9rat^  idle  cwioeUy,  One  Queetion  only  at  a  timSy 
and  that  eUarly  etated^  must  be  propounded^  if  a  oorre- 
epontdeni  ehall expect  ve  to  ffiioehim  the  ben^  of  ito  early 
WMUderalOon,  ^um^Iom  cf  pereonal  intereet  wiU  be 
pnmpify  anewered  by  letter^  \f  a  etamp  be  imdoeedfor 
tke  return  poetaffe. 

Spiritual  Maxifbstations. — I  would 

like  to  bear  what  jou  know  abont  8i>irit  manifest, 
tations,  such  as  writing  on  a  slate  without  yisible 
hands  or  anything  else  ylsible,  and  how  furniture 
can  be  sospended^ in  the  air  wlihoat  Ylflible  agency. 

J.  X.   T. 

Ane.  This  subject  has  had  many  explanations. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted who  once  lived  on  earth.  Some  disbelieye 
this  theoiy  and  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena by  clairvoyance,  or  magnetism,  or  human  elec- 
tricity. Others  deny  the  phenomena,  and  say  they 
are  optical  delusions  or  a  deception  of  the  sense 
of  sight;  others,  again,  accept  the  phenomena,  and 
charge  them  to  the  devlL  We  have  given  the  sub- 
ject some  thongjit,  and  as  to  which  of  the  above 
opinions  is  the  right  one,  or  whether  each  is  true 
in  part  and  false  in  part,  we  candidly  confess  tM  do 
not  know;  and  as  we  never  promised  to  explain 
the  subject,  and  as  others  make  it  their  business 
to  do  BO,  we  modestly  decline  making  the  attempt. 

FlaivHsad    Indians. — ^I  was  asked 

some  time  ago  by  a  non-believer  in  Fhrenolo^'  if 
our  science  would  prove  true  in  case  of  the  Flat- 
headed  Indians.  He  said  that  he  could  compress 
an  infant's  head  into  almost  any  shape,  and  yet  its 
mind  would  remain  sound.    I  replied  t^t  it  would 

Erove  true,  and  that  the  compression  of  infants' 
eads  only  displaced  the  organs  and  did  not  de- 
stroy them.    Was  I  correct? 

Ans,  Ton  were  correct  with  reference  to  the 
Fkit-head  Indians  whose  heads  are  compressed  by 
a  gradual  process  while  in  their  earliest  infancy ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  somewhat  extravagant 
assertion  of  jour  acquaintance  we  can  not  defi- 
nitely answer.  We  do  not  know  that  a  child's 
head  can  be  **  compressed  into  almost  any  shape,*' 
and  yet  without  a  disturbance  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, and  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  believe  a 
series  of  experiments  would  confirm  his  judgment 
in  the  matter. 

Our  article  on  *'  Objections  to  Phrenology,"  in 
the  September  number,  contains  some  allusion  to 


the  Flathcad-lndian  question,  and  other  informa- 
tion which  is  of  value  to  you  and  others  in  dis- 
cussing the  science  with  the  skeptioaL 

White  Negroes. — ^Do  negroes  ever 
turn  white?  and  can  you  furnish  any  instances, 
if  so? 

Ane.  On  the  authority  of  the  recorded  investiga- 
tions of  several  eminent  writers  we  say,  Tes. 
Quatrefages,  in  the  Bemte  des  Ooure  Scient\/lquety 
mentions  the  following  instances  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  true  negroes,  descended  from  negro 
parents,  can  become  white,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part,  without  being  albinos.  The  first  he  mentions 
is  of  a  woman  named  Fnmfoise,  kitchen-maid  to 
a  Colonel  Bamet,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  black 
father  and  a  black  mother,  and  had  not  a  single 
white  among  her  ancestors.  UnUl  her  fifteenth 
year  she  looked  just  like  an  ordinary  negress.  At 
that  time  the  skin  around  the  nails  and  moutb  be- 
gan to  grow  white.  In  her  fortieth  year  her  whole 
body  was  rose-colored,  with  the  exception  of  the 
neck  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  and 
shoulders,  where  the  skin  was  brown,  with  black 
flecks.  Upon  the  black  portions  the  hair  remained 
black,  but  she  was  everywhere  else  white.  The 
woman  was  not  sick,  and  the  skin  performed 'its 
natural  functions. 

A  second  case  is  adduced  from  Dr.  Hammond. 
A  young  negro,  son  of  a  negro  and  nog^ress,  among 
whose  ancestors  there  was  not  a  single  white,  was 
bitten  when  about  sixteen  by  a  dog.  The  terror 
produced  thereby  caused  the  following  phenome- 
na. During  a  space  of  twenty-five  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  wound,  his  skin  became  perceptibly 
paler ;  then  the  skin  of  his  body  became  covered 
with  white  flecks,  which  finally  merged  into  one 
another,  and  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
his  whole  body  had  a  white  skin,  with  only  single 
brown  fiecks.  The  lower  portion  of  the  face  was 
white,  the  upper  portion,  on  the  contrary,  black ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  was  white,  though  the  hair 
remained  unchanged,  while  the  hidr  in  other  parts 
of  his  body  was  not  white,  but  blonde. 

A  third  case  is  brought  by  Quatrefages  himself, 
who  says  that  Admiral  Fleuriet  de  Langle  had  re- 
lated to  him  not  long  ago  that  on  the  Gaboon  there 
is  a  village  inhabited  by  white  negroes  only ;  they 
have  a  rose-colored  skin,  blue  eyeft,  which  bear  the 
light  very  well,  and  white,  crispy  hair. 

Cramps. — ^I  am  subject  to  cramps, 
which  catch  me  in  my  side,  or  elbow,  or  foot,  and 
they  come  upon  me  any  time,  and  are  therefore 
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Love    is  Blind.  —  Cupid   i?  always 

painted  wftb  a  band  over  his  eyes.  Indeed,  he  is 
expected  to  *^  fpo  H  blind.'*  May  not  science  open 
\Ab  eyes  f  Referring'  to  onr  recent  work  on  Wed- 
lock, the  Journal  of  the  Tdtgraph  says : 

**  Authors  may  talk  of  conjugal  selection  as 
they  please,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  ||^o  about 
it,  or,  rather,  that  men  and  women  ever  pursue. 
A  man  takes  a  fancy  for  a  woman,  and  marries  her 
for  no  reason  he  knows  of  but  the  fancy.  A  wo- 
man does  the  same;  You  can't  argue  them  out  of 
it  Tell  the  woman  the  nutn  is  a  brute,  a  villain, 
a  tbief,  what  you  like,  she'll  go  it  blind  and  have 
him  any  way.  So  of  him.  Still,  good  advice  may 
stick  on  some  sensible  hides,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  "  Wedlock."  It  is  neatly  ^ot  up,  and  will 
be  read.  Our  philosophy  of  marriage  is  to  love 
and  wed.  Genuine  love  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
the  longest" 

What  about  compatibility  ?  affinity  t  and  being 

"  not  unequally  yoked,**  etc.  ?    A  knowledge  of 

Phrenology  will  Indicate  who  can  and  who  can  not 

live  happily  in  wedlock.    Why  not  consult  It  ? 

A  New  Poet. — ^The  following  may 
hare  been  Intended  for  a  joke  upon  us ;  but  whe- 
ther a  joke  or  not,  we  deem  it  a  sufficiently  risible, 
if  not  ridiculous,  effort  to  warrant  our  printing  it 
It  evidences  the  fact  that  the  **  fine  frenzy  **  visits 
all  classes  of  people,  and  gives  them  at  some  time 
a  turn  for  **  potry.** 

Mr  Editor— New  york    DlrSlr 
I  take  the  plasure  of  droping  you  A  few  lines 
which  will  inform  you  of  a  resont  little  occurence 
in  my  neighberhoud 

thair  was  A  Child  fot  lost  A  few  days  ago  and  we 
hunted  for  it  two  days  before  we  found  It 
and  I  was  asked  to  make  a  peice  of  poetry  on  it  I 
went  to  work  and  soon  Completed  it  and  I  thaught 
I  woald  send  It  to  you  If  yon  want  to  publisn  it 
yoa  will  please  forbair  with  aJl  mistakes  and  Cor- 
rect them  I  have  A  very  poor  Education  but  if  I 
lire  I  will  have  A  beter  one    Yours  Respectfully 

8BB 

THE  LOST  CHILD. 

BT  STBPfiBN  B.  P.,  TBXA8. 

O  the  night  Is  dark  and  dreary 

the  wind  blose  loud  and  stll 
and  I  from  home  and  werj 

the  forest  ringing  sill 

the  nightlng-gale  not  singing 

nor  not  A  star  appler 
the  forest  yet  A  ringing 

detrncttion  to  my  year 

the  wlndii  are  whispering  deth 
while  the  trees  are  bending  oer 

my  hart  jnst  akes  within  my  brett 
I  know  1)1  ner  see  home  nomore 

my  mother's  hart  Is  akeing  two 

O  whisperd  where  am  I 
whlla  thunder  an  lightning  Victori  view 

when  I  in  the  foreat  O  to  die. 

As  there  Is  some  room  here  for  Improvement  In 
Terse  making,  we  trust  our  contributor  will  strive 
to  make  It  

Stiu.  Mobs  About  Tobacco. — ^A  re- 
pentant subscriber  writes  of  his  experience,  and 
theologizes  somewhat  as  follows : 

**l  noticed  In  the  August  number  an  account  of 
how  a  man  quit  the  use.  of  tobacco.  Mow,  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  a  similar  line.  I  used  it 
more  than  twenty-five  years.    It  d^troyed  a  good 


set  of  teeth  for  me,  cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  waited  ten  years,  the  best  part  of  my  life.  I 
found  out  too,  that  I  could  never  go  to  heaven 
unless  I  quit  using  it,  as  It  Is  written  in  the  good 
Book  that  no  unclean  thing  can  enter  therein.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  they  have 
dishes  or  vessels  In  heaven  to  spit  such  filth  as 
tobacco  juice  and  cuds  In,  especially  since  no  one 
may  be  found  there  that  would  dean  them.  Lan- 
guage fails  to  convey  in  words  how  filthy  the 
tobacco  habit  is.  The  smell  is  observable  aU 
along  the  great  lines  of  travel.  All  taverns  and 
railroad  stations  are  sinks  of  fllth|  made  so  by 
those  who  will  chew  and  smoke.** 

Just  and  True. — ^This  duplex  maga- 
zine, Thb  Phremolooical  Journal  and  Pack- 
ard's Monthly,  for  August,  is  before  us,  both 
barrels  heavily  charged  with  small  shot,  but  csl- 
culated  to  do  good  execution.  For  the  many  who 
like  short  and  lively  articles,  it  is  better  than  all 
the  heavy  and  long-winded  monthlies  in  existence* 
— iV*«tff  ybr*  Star.  

Southern  Women's  Bureau.  — 
Now  that  the  country  has  been  reconstructed, 
the  negro  enfranchised,  the  women  of  the  South 
find  themselves  in  new  relations  with  the  world. 
Abolishing  '*  the  peculiar  Institution  "  releases 
two  classes  at  the  same  time.  It  frees  the  blacks, 
throwing  them  on  their  own  resourci^,  and  it  frees 
the  whites  from  the  care  they  once  had  of  "look- 
ing after  the  help,"  caring  for  the  very  young  and 
for  the  aged,  leaving  them  free  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits.  Hence  this  new  organization,  whose  cir- 
cular we  copy  below. 

Southern  Women's  Bureau. — This  Society  of 
Ladies  has  been  formed  in  the  City  of  New  Tork, 
for  the  assistance  of  Southern  Women  who  desire 
to  be  educated  in  the  various  Professions  and  Arts, 
and  also  for  those  who  are  already  sufiiclently  cul- 
tured to  accept  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  . 
in  procnrirg  a  proper  opportunity  for  their  uses 
and  a  pecumaiy  return  therefor,  and  to  benefit  the 
thousands  of  our  women  who,  through  the  prog- 
ress of  modem  Ideas,  have  been  left  In  circumstan- 
ces which  requl]*e  the  utmost  effort  of  brains  and 
hands  to  secure  the  comforts  of  life. 

It  Is  the  design  of  this  Bureau  to  render  such  - 
counsel,  aid,  and  Information  as  shall  make  the 
active  life  of  cultured  working  women  a  blessing 
to  thfmselves,  and  redound  to  the  honor  of  all 
womanhood. 

Information  will  be  furnished  gratuitously, 
through  this  oflice,  as  to  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive methods  of  acquiring  the  various  profes- 
sions which  are  suitable  for  women  and  also  for 
procuring  situations  for  competent  Writers,  Mu- 
sicians, Teachers,  Physicians,  Reporters,  STa 

Aid  and  friendly  counsel  will  also  be  given  In 
r^fard  to  transportation,  and  in  securing  either 
temporary  or  permanent  homes  for  those  who  seek 
the  means  of  livelihood,  and  are  strangers  in  this 
city. 

All  earnest  women,  both  North  and  South,  are 
desired  to  aid  in  giving  general  circulation  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  friendly  Society,  and 
also  to  assist  women  In  the  acceptance  of  the  ben- 
efits which  it  desires  to  bestow. 

Circulars  will  be  furnished  to  all  who  will  be 
kind  enough  to  aid  in  their  distribution. 
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By  order  of  the  Bnrean,  Mrs.  Charlottb 
Fowler  Wells,  PraMmi. 

Lauba  Carter  Hollowat,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. Address,  Secretary  of  the  "  Soathera 
Women's  Enreaa/'  33  Park  Row,  Room  2d. 

[We  heartily  second   this   movement.     If  we 

are  indeed  to  become  a  thoroughly  united  i>eople, 

we  must  work  together,  help  each  other,  and  bring 

the  ioomea,  as  well  as  the  men  of  North  and  South 

together  in  fraternal  working  relations.    As  yet, 

aristocratic   and   consenratiye    customs   prevent 

Southern  women  from  engaging  in  such  pursuits 

as  have  long  been  open  to  the  women  of  the  North. 

Through  this  bureatf  it  is  presumed  progressive 

ideas  will  be  disseminated  in  the  South,  and  that 

much  good  may  grow  out  of  it.    So  may  it  be.] 


\iUtuxyi  fiatia^. 


^»^^#»<^«^^iMMVN^^^^^^»i 


There  fo  a  kind  (^  phyeioffnomy  in  the  tWes  <f  hodke 
no  lese  than  in  thefoeee  ef  mmL,lfy v)hieh,  a  ekUXfvl  eh- 
eerver  wiU  know  as  well  what  to  eaepedtfrom  the  one  as 
the  other.— BvTLMR, 

A  Constitutional  Vibw  of  the  Late 

War  Between  the  States  ;  its  Causes,  Char- 
acter, Conduct,  and  Results.  Presented  in  a 
Scries  of  Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall.  Bv  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  IL, 
National  Publishing  Company:  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Boston,  etc. 

The  second  and  completing  volume  of  Mr. 
Stephens*  important  work  is  on  our  table.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  Justice  that  both  sides  of  a  great 
question,  especially  one  which  led  to  the  bitterest 
of  consequences,  internecine  strife,  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  a  dispute  involving  great  principles, 
neither  side  can  be  all  right  or  all  wrong;  the 
side  which  may  be  advocating  a  cause  untenable, 
,  or  indiscreet,  or  inexpedient,  can  advance  some 
points  or  principles  of  unexceptionable  tone  and 
character. 

It  is  not  natural  that  a  whole  nation  would  cor- 
dially accept  the  ordeal  of  war  with  another  nation 
when  it  was  altogether  in  the  wrong.  So  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  recent  conflict,  which  Mr. 
Stephens  has  seen  fit  to  term  **  the  war  between 
the  States,'*  there  were  certain  g^nd  national 
principles  morally  and  physically  correct  which 
obtained  the  cordial  assent  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple and  wanned  them  up  to  meeting  the  terrible 
Issue  with  arms  in  hand.  A  mere  fallacy  like  that 
of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  could  not  have  so 
elosely  united  them. 

Of  course  Mr.  Stephens,  as  a  representative 
Southern  man,  gives  us  his  views  of  the  late  war 
from  a  Southern  point  of  view,  and  discusses  them 
with  the  calmness,  dignity,  and  superior  ability 
which  have  distinguished  him  as  a  statesman  for 
many  years.  As  would  be  expected,  the  merit  of 
the  work  is  high.  In  fSct,  wo  regard  it  as  by  far 
the  best  Southern  history  which  has  appeared. 
Among  the  features  worthy  of  note  we  would 


mention :  The  history  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  and  parttcnlwly  that 
portion  of  its  existence  at  Montgomeiy  as  a  "  Fro- 
visional  Oovemment,"  which  is  given  to  the  worid 
for  the  first  time  in  these  pages  (Mr.  Stephens 
took  part  in  the  Provisional  Congress,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Georgia,  and  was  intrusted  with  many 
Important  duties) ;  the  conference  between  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  Confederate  CommissionerB 
at  Hampton  Roads  (Mr.  Stephens  was  the  princi- 
pal negotiator  on  the  Southern  side  in  these  pro- 
ceedings) ;  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  non- 
exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War;  and  the  peace 
movements  in  the  South. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  several  finely  ex- 
ecuted steel  engravings  of  conspicuous  men  of  the 
North  and  South  who  took  i>art  in  the  militaiy 
and  civil  transactions  of  the  times.  It  is  for  sale 
by  subscription.  Agents  are  now  being  engaged 
in  canvassing  for  it  as  well  as  distributing  it  to  sub- 
scribers. -^ 

Aunt  Ma ro aretes  Trouble.     A  Tale 

of  Love,  Selllshness,  and  Retribution.  By  Miss 
Dickens,  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens.  Paper. 
Price  25  cents.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 
A  Brothers. 

It  would  be  strange  if  some  of  the  father's  tal- 
ent in  authorship  had  not  descended  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  above-mentioned  novel  indicates  that 
a  daughter  at  least  can  write  stories. 

The  New  Timothy.  By  Wm.  M.  Ba- 
ker, author  of  "Inside,"  "'Oak  Mot,"  "Life 
and  Labors  of  Daniel  Baker,"  etc.  Cloth,  12mo; 
pp.  844.  Price $1  50.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

A  really  well-written  novel,  and  in  its  style  and 
treatment  thoroughly  American.  Its  sprightli- 
ness  engages  the  attention  in  the  very  beginning, 
and  the  variety  of  incident  introduced  maintains 
that  attention  to  the  end.  The  leading  subject 
may  seem  commonplace  enough  to  most  readers 
— a  young  candidate  for  clerical  reputation;  but 
the  author's  manipulation,  while  there  is  nothing 
besides  the  purest  in  principle  and  sentiment 
evinced  in  that  manipulation,  is  at  once  so  sin- 
cere, so  lively,  and  the  striking  contrasts  of  char- 
acter are  so  full  of  humor  that  a  novel-reader  how- 
ever blaeS  could  not  but  find  it  attractive.  We 
must  commend  the  publishers  for  bringing  out  a 
really  good  book.  

The  Catholic  World  for  September 

Is  more  than  usually  interesting.  Like  aU  other 
magazines  this  has  its  one  leading  feature,  and  it 
should  not  matter  when  literary  character  is  the 
point  at  issue,  whether  that  leading  feature  be  the 
advocacy  of  Protestantism,  Mohammedanism,  or 
Catholicism.  The  reviewer  should  not  allow  re- 
ligious prejudice,  which  by-the-way  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  crop  out,  to  warp  his  Judgment  If 
we  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  we  feel  obliged  to 
confess  that  in  the  Cathoiie  World  that  sect  has  a 
noble  oi^an,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  highest 
representations  of  American  literature.    Its  artt 


In  glancing  over  ito  pages  we  were  mach  inter^ 
esied  In  the  review  on  Mr.  Gslton's  '*  Hereditary 
GeniUB,"  and  In  the  admirable  reasonings  embod- 
ied in  the  serial  entitled  ''Dfon  and  the  Sybils." 
The  final  reflections  of  the  flrst-mcntioned  paper 
breathe  the  purest  Phrenology,  a  'fact  which  im- 
preises  us  with  the  notion  that  the  writer  is  no 
stranger  to  our  science.  ^^- 

BsAB  iLMi>  Fosbsab;  or,  The  YouDg 
Skipper  of  Lal^e  Ucaygpi.  By  Oliver  Optic, 
author  of  **  Young  America  Abroad,"  *^Tbe 
Army  and  Navy  Stories,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
12mo ;  cloth ;  pp.  311.  Price  $1  25.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 

This  new  boolc  for  the  reading  of  the  many 
youthful  admirers  of  "Oliver  Optic"  is  the  sixth 
and  last  in  the  "  Lake  Shore  Series."  It  is  a  sort 
of  inland  sea  tale,  abounding  in  strildng  incidents 
in  wliich  the  writer  endeavors  to  show  "that 
fidelity  to  duty  prospers  even  in  this  world,  and 
that  eyil-doing  brings  pain  and  misery ;  and  if  he 
has  awarded  *  poetical  justice'  to  each,  it  will  only 
make  the  contrast  the  more  evident" 

The  Hakd-Scrabblx  of  Elm  Island. 

By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  author  of  "Llm  Ben 
of  Elm  Island,"  "The  Young  Ship-Builders  of 
Elm  Island,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo. 
Price  $1  1^.    Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard. 

Such  bootm  as  the  above  designated  one  repre- 
sents, are  very  acceptable  to  most  bright  boys. 
The  incidents  of  moving  adventure  find  a  ready 
sympathy   in    their  ardent  imaginations.     The 
events   related  in  "Hard-Scrabble"  purport  to 
have  occurred  in  a  comparatively  primitive  region 
where  the  youthful  heroes  of  the  story  have  a 
hard  struggle  with  circumstances  to  make  their 
way  along,  but  as  a  general  thing  success  attends 
their  efforts  in  agriculture,  ship-building,  and  in 
hunting  down  thievish  bears.    The  time  and  loedU 
of  the  story  add  to  its  interest,  the  former  being 
the   Revolutionary  period,  the  latter  an  island 
■apposed   to  be  somewhere  near  the  coast  of 
Maine.  • 

IiTDiANA.  A  Love  StoTT.  By  George 
Band,  author  of  "  Consuelo,"  "  The  Countess  of 
Rudolstadt,"  "  Fanchon,  the  Cricket,"  etc^  etc. 
With  a  life  of  Madame  Dudevant  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  George  W.  Richards. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Bound  in  morocco 
cloth,  gnt.    Price  $1  60. 

The  new  edition  of  the  works  of  George  Sand, 
now  being  issued  by  T.  3.  Peterson  A  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  very  handsome  one.  Geoige 
Sand  Is  considered  by  many  critics  the  first  novel- 
writer  of  France.  She  has  presented  g^eat  truths 
in  the  guise  of  fiction.  "Consuelo,"  "The 
Countess  of  Rudolstodt,"  and  "  Jealousy,"  already 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  Petersons,  and  now 
we  have  the  fourth  volume  of  the  edition,  "  Indi- 
ana, a  Love  Story."  This  last  novel  is  well  written ; 
the  characters  are  boldly  drawn,  and  the  passions 
of  tbe  heart  analysed  with  the  skin  of  an  artist 


as  deep  waters,  and  hardly  a  ripple  occurs  to  break 
their  beauty  and  elegance. 

KiLMBNY.  By  William  Black,  author 
of  "  In  Silk  Attire,"  and  "  Love  or  Marriage  ?  " 
One  voL ,  octavo ;  jMiper.  Price  50  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  is  number  841  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select 
Novels.  

The  Princes  of  Art  :  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Engravers.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Urbino.  12mo;  cloth; 
pp.  840.    Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Moderate  in  size,  and  printed  In  large  clear  type, 
this  really  handsome  volume  ofl^s  much  valua- 
ble information  in  a  compendious  form  with  ref- 
erence to  those  eminent  children  of  Art  who  adorn 
the  world's  history.  The  foreign  author  has  done 
literature  a  service  by  making  this  compilation, 
and  sketching  the  noble  lives  in  such  smooth  and 
elegant  language  as  to  render  it  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader.  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Poly- 
cletus  have  a  place  in  the  book  as  representatives  of 
the  ancient  architects  and  sculptors,  while  Zenxls, 
Aristidcs,  Parrhasius,  Apelles  are  among  the  an- 
cient painters  enumerated.  The  list  comprises 
about  thirty  brilliant  names.  For  those  interested 
in  Art  studies,  this  volume  will  prove  a  convenient 
handbook  of  the  "  old  masters." 

Thb  Gbnial  Showman.  Being  Remin- 
iscences of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pic- 
tures of  a  Showman's  Career  in  the  Western 
World.  By  Edward  P.  Hlngston.  8vo;  paper; 
pp.  155.  nice  75  cents.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

An  apt  entitling  of  the  deceased  but  long-to-1>e- 
remembered  humorist  There  is  a  freshness  and 
a  cleverness  in  the  sayings  of  "  A.  Ward,  Show- 
man,'^ which  will  ever  arouse  the  mirthful  in  him 
who  appreciates  genuine  humor.  These  reminis- 
cences will  And  a  ready  acceptance  from  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  the  lamented  American  wit,  as 
they  open  up  many  new  phases  in  his  character 
and  experience.  -^ 

Life   of   Charles  Dickens.      By  R 

Shelton  Mackenzie,  LL.D.,  Literary  Editor  of 
tbe  Philadelphia  iV«ss.  With  Personal  Recollec- 
tions and  Anecdotes;  Letters  by  "Boz,"  never 
before  published;  and  uncollected  Papers  In 
Prose  and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  Autograph. 
12mo;  cloth;  pp.  484.  Price  $1  60.  Philadel- 
phia: T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brotliers. 

The  number  of  volumes  of  a  biographical  char- 
acter treating  of  Charlr^  Dickens  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  public  or  have  been  commenced 
by  writers  during  the  brief  interval  which  haa 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  that  writer,  is  astonish- 
ingly large.  As  all  must  have  been  hastily  pre- 
pared, they  can  hardly  deal  fairly  and  calmly  with 
their  subject,  except  in  the  mere  presentation  of 
well-known  facts.  To  give  a  correct  view  of  an 
important  character,  to  present  Judiciously  the 
incidents  and  manner  of  his  life,  requires  in  thit 
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first  place  an  able  writer,  and  next  much  careful 
investigation.  A  proper  blograx>hy  of  Mr.  Dickens 
has  yet  to  be  written,  and  there  is  ample  time  for 
its  appearance.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  new  book  has 
more  the  character  of  a  sort  of  ^)pendix  to  Dick- 
ens* works  than  the  character  of  a  biography,  and 
will  be  read,  doubtless,  with  interest  for  the  inci- 
dents, letters,  anecdotes,  sketches,  etc.,  it  contains, 
which  are  fresh  and  new.  The  **  First  and  Second 
Meetings  of  the  Mudf  og  Association  "  is  an  excel- 
lent exhibition  of  Dickens'  powers  as  a  borlesqne 
writer.  

Alcohol    as   Medioinb,  and  how  its 

use  affects  the  Temperance  Cause.  A  Discus- 
sion between  an  M.l>.  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
Thomas  F.  Hicks,  M.D.    Paper;  pp.  82. 

This  discussion  is  worth  a  wide  circulation ;  for 
the  fact  is  apparent  Uiat  so  long  as  alcohol  is  gen- 
erally prescribed  as  a  medicine,  the  temperance 
cause  will  find  in  medical  men  one  of  the  strong- 
est elements  which  obstruct  or  hinder  its  progress. 
**  There  is  now  much  popular  ignorance  concem- 
Ing  the  real  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  upon 
the  human  constitution.  There  has  been  errone- 
ous tcuchiug  on  the  scientific  question.  Of  the 
right  kind  of  leaching  there  certainly  has  been  a 
deficitiDcy,  or  the  public  would  not,  as  they  now 
do,  *hug  the  delusive  phantom'  as  to  the  value 
of  alcohol,  either  in  sickness  or  in  health." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  jMunphlet  will  do  much 
toward  giving  one  some  correct  impressions  on 
the  subject.  It  is  issued  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho« 
dist  Publishing  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The    Lancaster    School    Mottoes, 

published  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskcy,  of  lAncaster, 
Pa.,  arc  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  designed.  As 
an  attractive  and  moral  feature  in  a  schoolroom 
they  are  worth  much  more  than  the  price  asked. 
For  the  set  of  80  mottoes  on  twelve  stout  colored 
cards,  8  x  14  inches,  the  price  is  $1  1(^— sent  post- 
age paid.  

Man  AND  Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
author  of  »*The  Woman  hi  White,»»  "No 
Name,"  "Armadale,"  "The  Moonstone,"  etc. 
With  Ulastrations.  One  vol.  12mo;  pp.  289; 
cloth.  Price  $1.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

Here  is  more  sensation.  Such  exciting  predica- 
ments, perplexities,  and  trials  as  are  portrayed, 
we  beg  may  not  be  the  fate  of  many  poor  human 
beings.  Mr.  Collins  seems  to  delight  in  sensaUon, 
crime,  and  social  eccentricity. 

One  Name  BBTx>yEi>.    Ballad.    Words 

by  Thomas  C.  Lotto,  Music  by  H.  P.  Danks. 

We  have  received  this  now  piece  of  music  from 
William  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price  30  cts. 

TjiB  Happt  Mulbteeb.  Balero.  Bung  by  Mr. 
Barrani  in  the  "  Crown  Jewels,"  written  by  £.  Fits- 
haU.  Composed  by  J.  H.  Tully.  This  is  a  lively 
rippling  song,  having  many  points  of  attraction. 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  among  the  pub- 
Uahers.    Price  85  cents. 


Nos.  37  AND  38  OF  Zbll's  Populab 

EnOLTCLOPEDII.     and    UnIYSBSAJ*    DiOTIOlfAJIT 

have  come  to  liand.  Ilie  work  is  now  extended 
to  Malpighiaeeae—9si  order  of  phmts  so  named  fai 
honor  of  the  eminent  anatomist  Malj^hL  The 
comprehensive  character  of  this  extensive  woric 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  with  its  pro- 
gression. A  dufeen  or  so  numbers  more  will  com- 
plete it  T.  Blwood  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  Is  tbe 
publisher.    Price  of  numbers  60  cents. 

Eighth  Annual  Announcement  ov 
THE  New  York  Medical  College  fob  Wo- 
men.   1870-71. 

We  find  from  this  well-printed  circular  that  Uie 
movement  made  eight  years  ago  for  the  education 
of  women  to  practice  medicine  has  been  entirelj 
successful,  and  that  the  fautitntlon  known  by  the 
above  title  has  secured  a  substantial  footing.  The 
regular  session  for  X870-71  will  opon  on  Tneedaj, 
Nov.  1st,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  For  per- 
tlcalars  relating  to  lectures,  terms,  etc.,  addreae 
the  President,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Connolly,  42  Park  At., 
or  the  Corresponding  Sbcretaiy,  Mrs.  C.  F.  WeUip 
889  Brcftidway,  New  Yor^. 

The    Writings    op    Anne    Isabella 

Thackeray.    With  illustrations.    One  voL  8vo, 
pp.  425;  cloth.    New  York:  Harp^  &  Brothers. 

Miss  Thaclceray  writes  welL  Her  stories  are 
natural  as  life,  and  aim  to  convey  something  use- 
ful, as  well  as  to  entertain.  The  present  voloott 
contains  some  ten  or  more  stories. 

The  Interior  is  a  large  eight-page  He- 
licons Weeidy.  Arthur  Swazey^cditor.  Terms, 
$^  50  a  vcar.  Western  Presbyterian  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Tht  Interior  represents  a  large  body  of  the  ener- 
getic, progressive,  aggressive,  and  most  advanced 
minds  among  the  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  West  The  paper  has  taken 
an  advanced  position,  and  will  no  doubt  continne 
in  the  lead.  We  believe  it  will  receive^  as  it  de- 
serves, a  lai^e  patronage. 

Hours  at  Home  will  have  Boon  pastsed 
away,  at  least  the  name  will,  since  its  publlsherB 
announce  that  a  periodical  entitled  SerOma'w 
MonUdy  will  take  its  place,  and  appear  early  in 
October  for  November.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  the 
well-known  author,  will  edit  the  metamorphosed 
magazine,  and  such  improvements  are  promised 
by  Messrs.  Scribner  A  Co.  as  will  doubtless  eom- 
mend  it  to  the  reading  public. 

.  The  National  aIJ^^Slatbrt  Stawd- 

ABD^  now  known  as  The  National  Standard,  and 
published  weekly,  devoted  to  Reform,  Radical 
Politics,  and  Literature,  remains  nnd^r  the  edi- 
torial management  of  Mr.  A  M.  Powell.  Wen- 
dell PhUllps,  Lydla  Maria  Child,  Frederick  Douf- 
lass,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Hon.  George  W  Julian, 
Louisa  M.  Aicott,  and  other  able,  well-knowa 
writers  are  among  Its  contributors. 


UNPRECEDENTED    SUCCESS  I 


SEOOISTD   YEAR. 


THE  MANUFACTURER 


AND  BUILDER. 


This  splendid  monthly  magazine  continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  professional  classes  of  the  community.    It  is  rapidly  reaching 

▲N  nUHBNSE  OIROVIiATION, 

And  bids  fair  to  outrival,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  every  indus- 
trial periodical  in  the  world.    Every  number  is 


SUPISBLT  ILL 


WITH   UPWARDS   OF 


^0      ApPI^PRIATE     pNGI^AVINGs! 

And  the  text  is  from  the  pen  of  men  eminent  and  practical  in  their  respect- 
ive professions. 

EVERYBODY    SHOULD    EXAMINE    IT. 

at  least,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  subscription  price  would  be 
money  well  invested,  then  we  greatly  err  in  judgment. 

Only  $1.50  a  Year,  or  15  cents  per  Copy. 

THE    CHEAPEST  AND    BEST    PERIODICAL 
OF  THE    KIND    IN   THE    WORLD, 

Is  ihe  verdict  of  upward  of 

15  0,000    READERS. 


»>#>»»< 


For  sample  copies  address^ 

UTESTERN   &    C09IPANY,    Publishers, 

3r    park:    row,    Nei?r    Yorlc, 

Or  any  news  dealer. 

Liberal  Cash  Premiums  to  canvassers  and  club^    • 


PKICE    neovcEO! 


THE  OLDEST  and  BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPEB. 

Claims  Ui  bt  tlic  mcanB  of  CommimicatloD  nmong  all  the  EvangoUcal  Cbarehca  UironetiODt  the  World.    ' 
No  Church,  no  Coiinlrj  in  unrepreeenteil  by  Its  correBjtomlentB. 

Ilafompletcdlp.toflheRellRlonBNew8  of  the  woria,  andlU  defenise  of  the  (knliiul  Priadito  it 
Prot«atiint  ClirlatTaiilly  itnd  EvoiiKellcal  Union,  make  It  the  most  Talnable  paper  for  the  Chrittim  fimO^. 

It  lg  the  ncwBpapor  above  fJloOierB,  h™t  adapted  U,  mMt  the  wanla  and  promote  tbe  iDt«l«te  of  thf 
Church  and  Country.    Ila  chief  charactcrla tics  tre—  ,  ^-i*™  m  lui 

<;ompreb«>n«l*ctieiis,— A  digent  of  all  the  newa,  eo  that  ita  raidcre  are  well  posted  on  crery  matter 

Fnritl',— Every  word,  even  It?  advertifleinenU,  can  be  read  by  the  whole  bmllj. 

Impaninlity— Towards  allpirliei,  whether  la  Church  or  State. 

Fa  wily. —Something  uacful  and  entertaining  for  every  reader. 

l>aiible  Form-So  arranged  thai  any  poreou  may  enjoy  Ihe  Religious  paper,  whUe  uothcr  is  rtt- 

If  yon  value  the  pure  and  the  good,  clve  it  yonr  support.  You  need  It  for  yourself,  jour  FamUy.  Tonr 
Ndijlibor,  and  your  ChunL,    ^iiiipfc  Copla  are  Kni/nt  for  ma  month.  »u.uj,  jour 

ThePrlceofSuhBcrlptlon  has  been  RedPced  to  M.OO  per  annum.  Ayenla  will  be  paid  »  Liberal 
C  omml^ilon.     Send  for  sample  CopliH.  °  "^ 

8IDNEV  E.  MORSE,  Jr.,  tc  Co., 

3y  Pni'li  Ho-w.  Ne-w  "Vorlt. 

THE    GREAT    ANNUAL. 

^^^  1meric4jy  a 


F  0 1  1 8  f  .0. 

At  th«  Eink,  3d  Atbuus  sni  63d  Btraat,  Hsu  Centnl  Park,  Hew  York. 

m>nI!iUn'"'lM*.''J''l't'','i"'/'"'Ji''r'^*"'^  "i*'^  Mechanism,  Agriculture,  Hortienltare,  and  Marfilnerr 
m  molk.n.  It  ha  groat  In  dnslrtaJ  Exposition  Of  American  Renins  and  sllll.  It  Is  at  ouce  a  MuMiSr^ 
f.;  ( Vn«Z'™ '^'?>VT^?  *Ji°"'j;'  M""™^*!?-  f"'  "^l.  ""i<'l'  oo""  should  bll  to  visit. ^i«fn"TT^ 
ScbXTd'^SutlySch^^i:.*''     ^'°^'"  ^■'""'"""  '»  -"'--.Children  half  pHce.     Libera.  U,™  U. 
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rt^HE  fall  of  LouiB  Napoleon  and  liig     his   \\%  he  ^»s  »■  ^«^^  a4wpi&**  to  Via 

empire,  and  the  endeavor  to  estab- 
lUh  a  republic,  called  Julea  Favre  to  the 
head  of  affiura;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
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body,  a  massive  head,  great  strength  of 
constitutional  temperament,  and  he  has 
endurance  and  fire  enough  to  make  him 
strong. 

What  a  noble  forehead  1  how  broad  ! 
how  ample !  What  strong  features ! 
That  firm  and  angular  nose,  that  protru- 
sive under  lip,  that  massive  chin,  that 
speaking  eye,  that  breadth  of  head,  giv- 
ing power  and  severity,  and  the  height 
indicating  moral  tone — all  show  him  to 
be  a  man  of  power. 

His  large  Benevolence  gives  him  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  when  the  circum- 
stances favor  its  manifestation,  and  it 
serves  also  to  give  him  an  enlarged  spirit 
of  benevolence  for  men  in  masses,  for  the 
great  community — it  makes  him  demo- 
cratic ;  while  his  Self-Esteem  and  Firm- 
ness, his  Destnictiveness  and  Combative- 
ness,  give  him  wonderful  anger  against 
oppression  and  wrong. 

We  copy  the  following  spirited  de- 
scription from  a  late  number  of  Appier 
tons^  Journal: 

"  French  eloquence  has  never  been  wiUiout 
its  living  representative;  and  it  is  eloquen<ie 
and  not  rhetoric  which  has  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  orators  of  France.  To-day 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  French 
Chamber,  the  aggressive  liberal,  to  whose  tal- 
ents the  imperialists  are  not  able  to  oppose  a 
man  of  equal  power,  the  boldest  and  bitterest 
orator  of  France,  the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the 
French  republicans,  is  .Tules  Favre.  By  his 
early  training,  his  serious  youth,  his  politital 
aim,  he  is  closer  to  us  than  any  living  French- 
man, save  Laboulaye.  He  represents  the  se- 
vere and  strenuous  of  the  Frencli  character, 
xn  private  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
in  public  life  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  irri- 
tating, of  men.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1809 ;  the  son  of  a  merchant,  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  pious  household  and  taught  the  most 
pure  and  rigid  principles;  he  is  serious  as 
Gui7x>t,  but  without  his  ascetic  nature.  When 
he  left  his  paternal  home,  to  complete  his 
studies  in  Paris,  *  he  associated  himself  with 
all  the  religious  societies  of  the  epoch,  and  was 
one  of  the  wannest  instigators  of  the  Society  of 
Oood  Reading.^  Does  not  this  read  like  the 
story  of  a  good  young  American  ?   Those  who 


were  edified  by  his  irreproachable  conduct  u 
a  student  in  Paris,  were  scandalized  later  to 
find  hhn  among  the  revolutionists  of  189(1 
Confounded  with  the  *  mutual  workmen' of 
Lyons,  whom  he  defended,  on  coming  from 
the  Palais  de  Justice  he  fell  into  the  midst  of 
the  fight  between  the  soldiers  and  wotkmen, 
and  narrowly  escaped  4he  shots  that  were  di- 
rected against  him.  He  gained  his  house, 
which  was  at  once  besieged ;  after  four  dsys 
of  confinement  he  sought  to  reach  the  house  of 
the  prefety  but  was  made  prisoner  on  the  street; 
a  court-martial  was  at  once  improvised  to  de- 
cide whether  he  should  be  dispatched  cm  the 
spot  or  carried  to  the  prefet;  it  was  determined 
to  take  him  to  Pr6fet  Gasparin,  who  gave  the 
order  to  liberate  him. 

"  A  biographical  bat,  who  flaps  his  whigi 
f^ely  and  intelligently  only  in  tlie  twilight  of 
tradition  and  amid  the  ruins  of  royalty,  tarns 
from  the  negative  virtues  of  Jules  Favre's  first 
years  to  his  bold  and  laborious  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  new  principles,  and  discovers  only 
that  the  great  advocate  and  the  eloquent  r^ 
publican  had  forgotten  the  holy  teachings  of 
the  paternal  hearth.  He  failed  to  see  that  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  the  exhibidon  of  mors! 
courage  are  the  finest  witnesses  of  a  superior 
mind  and  heart,  and  Justify  education  fu 
more  than  the  docility  which  keeps  so  nanj 
well  bom  Frenchmen  in  tlie  enfeebling  leading 
strings  of  church  and  state. 

"Jules  Favre*s  first  public  appearance  n 
Paris  was  in  1884,  as  one  of  the  defenders  of 
'the  accused  of  April.*  The  majority  of  the 
accused,  instructed  by  advocates  and  jonmsl- 
ists  whom  they  had  summoned,  contested  the 
legality  of  the  prosecution,  and  determined  not 
to  mako  any  defense  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  defenders.  The  court  hsd 
excluded  all  but  licensed  advocates  from  the 
list,  thus  violating  an  old  right  which  pennit- 
ted  the  accused  any  defense  they  might  snm- 
mon.  Favre,  from  Lyons,  comparatively  un- 
known, but  even  then  •  master  of  an  incom- 
parable elocution  and  of  a  fine  intelligence,' 
opposed  the  decision  of  the  committee  for  the 
defense.  With  great  personal  courage  and 
tenacity,  he  withstood  the  will  of  his  pwfi* 
sional  and  political  compatriots,  and  announced 
his  intention  to  plead  for  all  who  wished  to 
employ  him.  The  prisoners  from  Lyons  judged 
it  best  to  accept  his  offer;  he  then  made  his 
famous  defense  of  ^tbe  accused  of  April 
charging  tlie  government  with  having  *nonr- 
ished  insurrection,  and  prolonged  the  stntggl^ 
between  the  soMiers  and  the  people.' 
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^  If  Favre  was  a  man  merely  seeking  a  thea- 
ter for  the  display  of  his  talents,  no  finer  occa- 
sion could  have  been  more  audaciously  seized 
and  held  than  his  part  in  the  famous  procka 
mmutre^  as  it  was  called.  Old  republicans 
found  it  difficult  to  foi^ve  him  his  hardy  op- 
position to  the  common  will  in  making  any 
defense  of  his  clients  under  the  exceptional 
and  ill^al  circumstances  of  the  prosecution. 

"FaTre's  reputation  was  made,  in  spite  of 
animosities  engendered  by  the  famous  trial; 
animosities  and  opposition  had  only  deepened 
his  sense  of  personal  force;  his  ardent  mind, 
plunged  in  the  chill  bath  of  opposition,  came 
out  the  more  finely  tempered.  Until  then  he 
was  but  an  advocate  and  journalist  of  Lyons ; 
after  the  famous  trial  of  April,  his  name  was 
inscribed  as  an  advocate  of  Paris,  and  the 
career  which  he  has  so  admirably  filled  was 
fkirly  opened. 

**  Under  Ledru-Kollin,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, he  filled  the  office  of  Secretaiy-General; 
he  was  associated  with  George  Sand  in  editing 
certain  celebrated  historical  circulars,  which 
compromised  the  republic  and  disturbed  the 
loyers  of  order  in  France.  Elected  representa- 
'Xiy'e  of  the  Loire,  he  resigned  h':  office.  He 
opposed  President  Napoleon,  sustained  the 
prosecution  against  Louis  Blanc,  and  was  un- 
fHendly  to  Cavaignac.  Afier  the  coup  ifetat^ 
he  did  not  participate  in  political  life  for  six 
years.  Elected  member  of  the  Qmmls  Gen$- 
reaux  of  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion. In  1857,  his  own  party  vainly  opposed  his 
nomination  in  Lyons  for  the  Corp9  LegidaXif, 

'^  As  an  advocate,  his  career  has  been  full  of 
brilliant  efibrts.    In  one  of  his  most  famous 

suits  he  pleaded  for  the  Marquis  de  V , 

who  demanded  to  be  divorced  from  a  young 
wife  of  sixteen,  for  the  reason  that  she  had 
taken  *the  strange  determination,*  in  marry- 
ing him  for  the  title  of  marquise,  to  be  wife 
only  in  name.  Her  family  had  encouraged  and 
sustained  her  decision.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  declared  the  marriage  null ;  the  chain  of 
the  civil  marriage  remained  to  be  broken. 
FavTc's  plea  against  the  civil  marriage  made  a 
profound  impression. 

*'  In  1858,  he  pleaded  for  Brasiane,  and  later 
for  Sel-Hadji,  an  Arab  chief,  who  was  con- 
demned to  twenty  years  of  forced  labor.  He 
went  to  Napoleon  at  the  camp  of  Chalons,  with 
the  young  son  of  Bel-Hadji,  and  supplicated 
pardon  for  his  client;  it  was  granted.  The 
following  year  he  defended  Oraini--probably 
his  most  celebrated  defense.  * 


'*  Last  year,  Favre  was  elected  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

"Jules  Favre  is  certainly  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  incorruptible  of  cotemporary 
Frenchmen  in  politics.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  French  Chamber.  In  him,  elo- 
quence holds  its  theme  in  elegant  and  sober 
French.  His  enemies  say  that  'Nature  has 
gifted  him  with  a  particular  eloquence;*  that 
*  his  lips  let  flow  in  honeyed  words  the  gall  of 
his  heart,  and  distill  a  poisoned  ambrosia;' 
that  *he  would  condemn  to  death  with  the 
choicest  language,  with  an  imperturbable  ele- 
gance of  expression,  his  dearest  colleagues.' 

"  Those  who  know  him  best  bear  witness  to 
his  goodness  of  heart,  to  his  unostentatious 
generosity ;  and,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  gener- 
ous heart  alone  could  nourish  his  eloquence, 
which  is  bitter  only  to  the  oppressors  of  the 
people,  and  withering  only  to  tliose  who  de- 
ceive them.  Since  Ledru-RoUin,  Favre's  voice 
has  been  the  sweetest  and  bravest  of  the  ex- 
treme led  of  the  French  Chamber.  He  is 
called  *  a  skillfiil  dialectician,  a  rude  struggler, 
a  dangerous  adversary  in  debate.'  His  chief 
strength  is  his  use  of  methodic  and  cold  argu- 
ment^ and  the  clear  narrative  by  which  he 
conducts  his  hearers  to  the  issue  of  a  question. 

"  He  has  been  called  the  up^liest-looking  man, 
but  one,  of  the  French  bar.  Time,  and  the  pre- 
occupation with  noble  thoughts,  have  given  a 
beauty  of  their  own  to  his  irregular  but  sym- 
pathetic face,  the  most  striking  trait  of  which 
is  the  projection  of  the  under  lip;  the  mouth 
is  scornful.  The  struggle  of  thought  and  the 
gravity  of  life  are  expressed  in  his  face,  which 
is  sad,  but  not  ascetic.  His  voice  is  winning 
and  clear.  He  may  well  be  sad,  for  all  the 
music  of  his  voice,  and  all  the  persuasiveness 
of  his  tongue,  have  not  saved  France  from 
organized  injustice  and  unscrupulous  power. 
Oiiganization  is  stronger  than  eloquence  in  the 
long  run. 

"  Jules  Favre,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alexander 
Dumas  are  the  three  men  most  frequently 
caricatured  in  Paris;  the  fact  indicates  that 
they  are  the  three  best  known  and  most  in- 
teresting men  in  France.  Caricaturists  take 
pleasure  in  representing  Favre  as  Jove,  grasp- 
ing his  thunder-bolts,  and  scowling  from  the 
Olympian  calm  of  his  eloquence. 

^*  The  style  of  his  elocution,  and  tlie  state- 
ment of  his  thought,  are  closer  to  Wendell 
PhilUps'B  than  to  any  other  American  orator 
with  ^hoia  ^  ^^  acquainted.  He  is  neat, 
clear,  in(5\g\re;  ^vxXhehw  at  times  more  heat 
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and  more  sensibility  than  Pliillips,  yet  the 
same  hardi  j-contained  scorn,  the  same  pointed 
and  penetrating  phrase  fatal  to  its  object  It 
seems  as  if  no  intellectual  heat  could  be 
greater  than  that  which  bums  under  the  calm 
front  of  the  French  orator.  He  has  what  the 
French  call  a  noble  rage,  but  be  is  never 
violent,  and  he  does  not  saw  the  air  with  his 
arms;  he  is  not  a  gesticulating  Frenchman; 
he  is  not  volcanic  in  his  eloquence,  like  Mira- 
beau ;  nor  tormented,  like  Victor  Hugo ;  he  is 
not  pell-mell,  like  Beecher;  he  is  serious,  iron- 
ical, chaste,  indignant,  questioning,  and  ac- 
cusing—a type  of  intellectual  force  and  artistic 
expression  between  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Gteorge  Sand;  something  between  Theodore 
Parker  and  Phillips.  He  appears  to  have  that 
rarest  courage,  the  courage  of  opposing  his 
own  friends  and  party.  He  has  never  preferred 
anything  to  his  own  conviction ;  U  has  always 
been  his  master,  always  sacred  to  him.  Jules 
Favre,  in  the  French  Chamber,  the  caustic 
critic,  the  indefatigable  censor,  the  watchful 
aggressor  of  imperialism  in  France,  is  a  noble 
figure  among  the  chief  agents  of  agitation  and 
progress  who  goad  and  threaten  arbitrary 
power  with  words  of  matchless  eloquence. 
Favre  in  France,  Castelan  in  Spain,  Bright  in 
England,  and  our  American  agitators,  speak 
for  the  people,  and  resist  all  invasions  of  per- 
sonal liberty;  they  are  the  leading  advocates 
of  representative  government,  which  is  the 
only  government  possible  for  an  instructed 
and  self-respecting  people." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

**  When  the  present  war  between  France  and 
Qennany  had  broken  out— after  the  Emperor 
bad  left  Paris  for  the  field,  and  the  French 
army  had  suffered  a  defeat  which  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  doom  of  the  Empire— Jules  Favre 
startled  France  and  the  Legislature  by  rising 
in  his  place  and  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government.  The  proposition 
raised  a  tremendous  uproar,  and  one  of  the 
Emperor's  most  servile  tools  instantly  cried 
out  for  the  execution  of  martial  law  upon  M. 
Favre  and  the  members  who  had  supported 
him.  But  the  republicans  assumed  an  attitude 
of  defiance  befoi-e  these  menaces,  and  displayed 
such  determination  and  strength  that  the  im- 
perialists were  only  too  glad  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  order.  M.  Favre*s  proposition 
was  defeated  for  the  time  being;  but  it  had 
served  a  valuable  purpose.  Again  and  again, 
during  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  he 
charged  the  disasters  of  the  French  arms  upon 


the  Emperor  and  the  imperialist  leaden— ac- 
cusing them  of  imbecility,  corruption,  and  in- 
competency, and  demanding  their  overthrow 
in  the  name  of  Franoe.  At  the  same  time  he 
always  demanded  the  most  enei*getic  proseco- 
tion  of  the  war  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged ;  and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Eoi- 
peror's  surrender— but  before  the  prostratioii 
of  the  Napoleonic  power  was  known  m  Paris- 
he  declared  in  the  Legislature  that  the  French 
people  were  *  unanimous  for  defense  uaUl 
death.'  As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  capture  wai 
known  in  the  Legislature,  M.  Favre  seized  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  a  measure  declaring 
the  throne  vacant;  and  now  also  he  broag^t 
forward  a  proposition  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  previously  introduced,  for  the  establish* 
mant  of  a  provisional  government  When  the 
*  Council  of  Ministers"  was  appouited,  JL 
Favre  was  offered  the  leading  position  m  the 
Council  — the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Qen.  Trochu  was  assigned  to  tlio  place  oC 
President  of  the  Council,  but  he  has  very 
properly  confined  himself  to  his  duties  u 
military  commander  of  Paris,  while  M.  Fane 
has  been  the  real  head  of  the  prorisional 
government  rince  its  establishment  early  In 
September. 

"  We  do  not  know  that  any  better  man  could 
have  been  found  in  France  for  this  highly 
responsible  place.  He  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  intelligent  classes  in  France  more  than 
any  other  republican  leader ;  and  he  also  en- 
joys the  highest  respect  of  his  colleagues  hi 
the  Ministry,  as  well  as  of  the  liberal  memben 
of  the  Le^lature.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
any  man  in  France  can  furnish  wise  guidance 
to  the  sorely-tried  French  people  at  this 
it  is  M.  Jules  Favre." 


AUTUMN    THOUGHTS. 

BT  OXORQB  INMXB. 

All  nature  bright  and  Joyoas  teemed 
When  Sammer  held  her  queenly  rvay, 

WhoM  thoaeand  beauties  ifcarce  redeemed 
The  short-lived  period  of  her  stay. 

But,  ah  I  too  soon  the  early  frost 
In  darkness  crept  along  the  |daln ; 

Meek  Summer  saw  her  labor  lost. 
And  gently  gatbeied  ap  her  tiaio. 

Now  Aatuten  greeta  vs  as  of  old, 
With  bracing  air  and  windf  that  s^h, 

While  forest  banners,  red  ana  gold, 
Unfnil  beneath  the  clear  bhie  sky. 

Dissolving  scenes  of  shade  and  light 
Display  the  landscape's  varied  hoes,— 

Kow  shrinking  from  the  ndsts  of  sight, 
Now  smiling  ft  the  morning  dewa. 
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The  itukkB  of  taeseled  com  that  stand 

Like  laacem  ready  for  the  fray. 
8000  /^rnfsred  by  the  tkrmer^s  hand. 

Will  like  a  vision  pass  away. 

The  sea-fowl  screams  along:  the  shore, 
While  whirling  In  his  qaest  of  prey ; 

And  the  deep  sea^s  incessant  roar 
Gives  token  of  a  stormy  day. 

The  arcUn^  foliage  of  the  treea. 
That  shades  the  lane  and  public  street. 

Hade  shaken  by  October  breeze, 
Will  soon  be  trampled  nnder  feet. 

The  forest  trees,  whose  giant  limbs, 
Rodced  by  the  gale,  now  moan  and  fforge 

In  solemn  cadence,  sadly  sing 
Departed  Snmmer^s  Aineral  dirge. 

The  graceftil  flowera  and  bright  green  grass 

Awhile  with  as  incline  to  stay. 
Bat  fh>m  onr  midst  they  soon  will  pass. 

When  Bonbeams  IteU  ?rith  slanting  ray. 

Then  we  will  look,  with  longing  eyes, 
Foi*  joyocs  8pr!«ig  or  Sammsr's  bloom ; 

Yet  ere  we  see  the  wished-for  prize. 
We  first  must  pass  throagh  Winter's  tomb. 

If  beauty  dwells  within  onr  sonls, 
'Twill  lift  the  yail  of  dark  despair; 

Whatever  season  roond  as  rolls, 
Eternal  Sammer  lingers  there. 

»•» 


WHAT    CA5    I    DO    BEST? 


>•» 


TUU  CLERGYMAN. 

"  If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a 
good  thing."— 1  Tim.  HI.  1. 

BY  common  consent,  the  minister  of  relig- 
ion stands  first  among  men ;  not  that  he 
is  necessarily  a  better  man  than  any  other, 
but  because  his  vocation  takes  hold  of  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity,  deals  with  the 
better  part  of  man^s  being  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  farmer  covers  the 
sphere  of  food  for  the  body  and  the  raw 
material  for  its  clothing.  The  noble  horse, 
the  patient  ox,  and  the  faithful  dog  receive 
their  food  at  the  same  hand  which  feeds  the 
king,  namely,  the  farmer.  Of  course  there 
is  a  collateral  relation  between  ibod  and 
mind,  between  all  the  higher  human  powers 
and  possibilities,  and  the  proper  nutrition  of 
the  body  by  means  of  food.  The  mechanic 
ministers  mainly  to  the  wants  of  the  body  as 
they  relate  to  the  present  Kfe.  Every  pro- 
fession that  has  for  its  field  of  effort  the 
physical,  the  bodily,  the  temporal,  must  take 
a  rank  second  to  those  which  relate  to  mind 
and  to  morals.    Thd  teacher  who  instmcts 


the  young,  the  orator  who  leads  and  inspires 
the  cultured  mind  to  higher  aims  and  better 
deeds,  ministers  to  something  alx)ve  that 
which  wears  clothes  and  needs' a  tight  roof 
to  shelter  it. 

The  minister  of  religion  is  a  teacher  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  of  the  affections,  though 
his  patent  duty  is  to  lead  the  soul  to  virtue 
and  to  God.  With  such  a  function,  with 
such  an  aim,  what  manner  t)f  person  ought 
he  to  be  "in  all  godliness  and  honesty f* 
One  who  has  a  just  estimate  of  the  duties 
and  relations  of  the  clergyman  might  well 
hesitate  and  say  in  view  of  entering  upon  it, 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  " 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that  a 
minister  need  not  be  perfect;  the  Apostles 
were  not, — ^they  had  weaknesses,  frailties,  ten- 
dencies to  wrong-doing,  liabilities  to  tempta* 
tion,  like  other  men.  Had  the  original 
Apostles  been  perfect,  had  they  been  en- 
domd  with  genius  and  almost  superhuman 
virtue,  common  men  might  hesitate  in  an 
attempt  at  following  them;  but  they  were 
simple-minded,  plain-hearted,  common  peo- 
ple, in  the  main,  who  commenced  their  labors 
with  the  poor  and  for  the  poor;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
Paul,  there  was  little  to  commend  them  intel- 
lectually. Paul  was  evidently  chosen  to  his 
great  work  because  he  had  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual power,  outreaching  strength  of 
thought,  and  the  high  attainments  of 
learning  which  his  large  culture  "at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel^*  had  given,  so  that  his 
fellow-men  who  were  great  in  talent  and 
eminent  in  learning  might  find  in  him  an 
equal  and  a  teacher. 

The  minister,  to  meet  the  wants  of  such 
persons,  should  be  equal  at  least  to  the  high- 
est and  best  in  his  congregation;  therefore 
those  who  seek  the  sacerdotal  ofilce  should 
"  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts ; "  and  it  may 
be,  peihaps,  justly  stated  that  a  man  should 
not  consider  himself  called  to  preach  unless 
he  has  good,  clear  con^non  sense,  and  a  full 
share,  at  least,  of  native  moral  power.  Let 
us  enumerate  some  of  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tions, natural  and  acqtiired,  of  the  clergyman. 

HBAIjTH. 

In  the  first  place  he  ^ould  have  health. 
The  theology  and  moral  teaching  of  the 
world  has  had  the  dyspepsia  already  too 
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long.  Men  called  to  that  office  have  hon- 
estly supposed  that  they  must  shut  them- 
selves up  from  all  sympathy  with  the  outward 
world,  and  tha^  they  must  walk  with  measured 
step,  speak  with  bated  breath,  and  move  with 
unnatural  circumspection  under  their  ^'  awfiil 
responsibility ; "  thus  they  have  breathed 
gently,  eaten  gently,  and  exercised  gently  or 
none  at  all,  until  their  breadth  and  strength 
of  native  constitution  have  been  dwarfed, 
dwindled,  and  wrecked.  Their  intellectual 
culture  may  have  been  as  great  as  with  a  con- 
stitution so  treated  it  could  be,  but  they  lack 
stamina ;  their  teachings  are  dry  and  exclu- 
sive ;  there  is  no  muscle,  no  brawn  in  their 
utterances, — consequently  men  of  muscle  and 
brawn  are  not  reached  by  their  imbecile 
and  unmanly  ministration.  Such  hearers  of 
such  preachers  are  made  to  think  that  a  re- 
ligious life  is  well  enough  for  women,  chil- 
dren, and  weak  men,  but  that  it  is  not 
required  by  or  adapted  to  brave,  strong  men. 
The  clergyman  should  have  health,  because 
his  labors  are  severe.  To  think  clearly  and 
vigorously,  the  body  must  be  healthy  and 
ample.  The  most  eminent  men  have  bodies 
as  well  as  brains ;  and  in  spite  of  the  half- 
contemptuous  fling  which  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  and  is  sneeringly  lisped 
by  bloodless  ministers  about 

"MUSCTFLAR  CHRISTIAIOTT  " 

in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  a  hundred 
times  more  philosophy  in  it  than  most  men 
believe.  When  we  look  in  upon  bodies  of 
clergymen  in  convention,  conference,  or  synod, 
we  observe  that  the  men  who  have  broad 
shoulders  and  deep  chests  are  the  ones  who 
lead.  They  may  not  be  the  most  learned, 
but  they  have  the  bodily  power  that  gives 
vitality  to  enforce  what  they  know.  They 
have  the  throbbing  heart,  bounding  pulse, 
and  earnest  energy  that  drives  home  their 
utterances. 

Boys  in  -school  and  elsewhere  pay  great 
respect  to  a  good  bass  voice.  They  somehow 
feel  that  behind  that  bass  voice  there  is 
power,  and  they  confess  it,  accept  it,  and 
yield  to  it,  without  it  being  exerted ;  so  the 
orator  whose  vitality  enables  him  to  express 
his  glowing  thoughts  with  power,  is  the  one 
who  magnetizes  his  congregation  and  cairiea 
It  with  him. 

A  frail,4hin  man  might  read  a  robust  dis- 


course full  of  power  and  sentiment;  but  if  he 
piped  it  with  a  cracked  voice  and  a  lack 
of  stamina,  one-half  the  power  of  that  dis- 
course would  be  lost.  We  do  not  forget  the 
gentle  and  eloquent  Channing.  The  fine 
grain  and  weak  voice  of  that  eminent  man 
carried  refinement,  beauty,  and  eloquence; 
but  the  thoughts  of  Channing  if  they  could 
have  been  uttered  from  a  deep  fountain  <si 
vitality  would  have  been  more  widely  influ- 
ential. 

BAD  HABITS  OF  CLEBOYMSH. 

The  clergyman  should  understand  physi- 
ology, that  he  may  know  how  to  take  care 
of  his  health  and  learn  to  say  No!   when 
the  kind-hearted  parishioner  urges  him  to 
indulge  in  cakes,  pies,  confections,  strong  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  delicacies,  as  he  is  making 
his  parochial  visits.     One-half  the  illneaaes 
of  ministers,  even  of  those  who  graduated 
from  the  theological  schools  healthy,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  labored  writing  of  sermons,  and 
the  high  living  incident  to  the  pampering 
spirit  of  fond  parishioners,  and  the  lack  of 
manly  exercise  which,  by  public  sentiment, 
seems  to  be  denied  to  them.    Some  clergy- 
men, unfortunately,  use  alcoholic  liquors,  to 
the  damage  of  their  health  and  occasionally 
to  their  shame  and  the  scandal  of  the  church. 
Nearly  all  use  strong  cotfee  and  tea;   and 
since  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  be^ 
come  measurably   unpopular,  thousands  of 
ministers  have  adopted  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
some  form,  to  the  ruin  of  their  health,  the 
utter  prostration  of  their  nervous  systems 
and  their  memory,  and  the  demoralization  of 
their  manliness.    Shut  out  by  popular  opin- 
ion from  the  invigorating  labors  and  exer- 
cises by  which  other  men  keep  themselves 
built  up,  many  clergymen  resort  to  some 
stimulant  or  narcotic  with  the  delusive  idea 
that  the  temporary  excitement  is  a  source  of 
strength  and  upbuilding.    The  result  is  dys- 
pepsia, nervousness,  throat  disease,  and  gen- 
eral debility.    Ministers  should  at  least  be 
temperate  in  all  bodily  appetites.    Lawyera, 
physicians,  artists,  anybody,  may  play  a  rous- 
ing game  of  base-ball  or  quoits;  may  ride 
rapidly ;  may  row  and  swim,  and  work  in  the 
field ;  but  the  minister  must  wear  black  gloves, 
polished  boots,  and  faultless  linen,  and  prune 
his  manners  down  to  prudery,  or  else  his  SB- 
instructed  parishioners  will  criddse  hiin. 
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FHBBNOLOOIOAL  Bin>OWMEirrB. 

A  clergyman  should  have  a  large  brain  as 
well  as  a  good  body,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  sway  the  minds  of  the  public.  He  should, 
in  fact,  be  equal  to  the  ablest  man  in  his  con- 
gregation, BO  that  none  shall  have  excuse, 
that  none  shall  be  unfed.  He  should  have 
the  force  of  character  which  comes  from  a 
well-developed  base  of  brain.  When  Nathan 
preached  to  David,  it  required  as  much  cour- 
age to  say  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  as  it  would 
have  required  to  lead  an  army. 

COT7BAGB. 

The  minister  should  have  enough  natural 
courage  not  to  be  afraid  to  look  men  in  the  face 
and  speak  strongly  and  plainly  to  them  of  their 
snuL  He  should  also  have  the  governing 
powers,  namely.  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Conscientiousness,  that  he  may  have  stability, 
dignity,  and  the  love  of  justice,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  utter  his  monitions.  He  should 
have  a  judicious  and  manly  policy,  originat- 
ing in  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness,  that  he 
may  be  prudent  in  action  and  speech.  A 
babbling,  talkative,  gossiping  minister,  who 
teUs  to  one  parishioner  the  faults  and  caprices 
of  others,  is  unfortunate  to  say  the  least,  and 
thereby  makes  himself  contemptible  and  un- 
successful. In  the  administration  of  paro- 
chial affairs  the  minister  needs  great  prudence 
and  circumspection  combined  with  stability, 
dignity,  and  courage ;  and  those  who  succeed 
in  maintaining  an  influential  position  in  the 
same  parish  for  a  lifetime  are  known  for 
these  qualities. 

POWER  TO  IN6TBT7GT. 

A  clergyman  should  be  "apt  to  teach;" 
and  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  has  three  ele- 
ments: first,  good  perceptive  power,  ability 
to  see  everything,  and  appreciate  all  that  is 
seen.  He  should  see  in  the  very  grass  and 
trees,  in  every  insect  that  wings  the  air  or 
creeps  upon  the  earth,  a  lesson  of  industry, 
of  beauty,  or  of  Divine  oversight.  He  should 
have  scientific  knowledge,  especially  physio- 
logical, and  these  perceptive  faculties,  prop- 
^y  trained  in  every  direction,  would  double 
the  power  of  the  minister.  He  should  preach 
health.  He  should  explain  laws  that  apply 
to  the  body  and  the  mind.  He  should  be  able 
not  only  to  obey  law  himself^  but  to  teach 
the  public  how  to  eat  and  drink  so  as  not  to 
pervert  this  human  temple  of  the  living  God. 


HSHORT. 

He  should  have  an  excellent  memory,  not 
of  things  physical  and  material  only,  but  of 
genera]  history,  of  incidents,  ^f  all  the  facts 
and  affairs  of  every-day  Ufe,  as  well  aa  of 
biblical  history.  The  clergyman  who  can  re> 
member  the  given  name  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  his  congregation  will  find 
this  fact  an  open  door  to  their  affection  and 
friendship.  He  should  m^kke  himself  ac^ 
quainted  largely  with  secular  matters.  He 
may  be  familiar  with  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  mechanism,  with  banking  and  commerce, 
with  mining,  and  with  seamanship.  The 
Master  illustrated  moral  truth  by  the  vine- 
yard, the  winepress,  old  and  new  wine ;  with 
navigation  and  fish-catching;  with  sowing 
grain  and  the  harvest;  with  bread-making 
and  with  the  shepherd's  tender  care  of  his 
flock. 

With  such  knowledge,  the  minister  can 
exert  a  wonderful  influence  upon  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  lead  them  to  see 
a  relation  between  the  life  that  now  is  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  They  will  thus  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  pastor  knows  what 
they  know,  and  is  also  wise  in  ^^  the  things  of 
the  kingdom."  The  minister  should  under- 
stand and  preach  God's  works  as  well  as  his 
word,  and  thereby  enlarge  the  faith  and  give 
breadth  to  the  thoughts  and  character  of  his 
people.  He  should  evince  a  knowledge  of 
their  cares  and  business  and  a  sympathy  with 
all  that  laudably  occupies  their  six  days'  labor. 
He  should  show  that  religion  is  not  merely  a 
Sunday  gannent,  but  one  that  covers  the 
whole  week,  with  its  cares,  joys,  and  labors. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    TALEKT. 

He  should,  moreover,  have  theoretical  or 
reasoning  power,  ability  to  grapple  the  causes 
and  reasons  of  things,  and  set  them  forth  with 
clearness  and  power.  He  should  be  a  phi- 
losopher as  well  as  an  historian ;  and  if  en- 
dowed with  the  esthetical  faculties,  those 
which  give  the  love  of  poetry  and  romance, 
of  beauty  and  refinement,  all  the  better ;  for 
when  the  strong  argument  has  been  reared, 
when  the  great  walls  of  defense  against  sin 
and  wickedness  have  been  piled  in  grandeur, 
only  half  the  faculties  have  been  gratified. 
It  will  not  make  the  walls  any  the  weaker  for 
having  the  vines  and  flowers  of  beauty  thrown 
over  their  ruggednc 
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HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  clergyman  should  understand  human 
nature  clearly  and  sharply ;  should  )ie  able  to 
read  men  quit kly  and  accurately,  as  taught 
by  Phrenology  and  cognate  sciences.  He 
should  also  have  eminent  power  of  illustrar 
Hon,  so  that  by  parable  or  simile  he  may  make 
truth  vivid  and  practical.  He  should  have 
HirthfulnesS)  to  appreciate  wit  and  to  show 
what  is  ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  on  proper 
occasions  to  enjoy  with  his  people  a  hearty 
laugh.  He  should  also  have  strong  social 
affections,  that  he  may  sympathize  with  peo- 
ple in  domestic  afflictions,  and  know  how  to 
rejoice  with  all  that  makes  the  home  and  the 
family  an  emblem  of  heaven. 

HORAIi  DBVEIiOPMENT. 

And  pre-eminently  should  the  minister  pos- 
sess moral  power.  When  we  see  a  man  in 
the  pulpit  with  a  head  only  a  story-and-a-half 
high,  we  pity  his  people,  and  we  pity  him. 

The  top-head  should  be  ample,  broad  and 
long  as  well  as  high,  indicating  not  only 
great  devotional  feeling,  whereby  he  may 
lead  the  devotions  of  the  most  devout  and 
spiritual,  and  also  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
devotional  feeling  of  those  who  are  weak  in 
that  respect;  but  he  should  have  ethical 
power,  and  ability  to  teach  integrity;  and 
not  only  should  this  be  true  of  him,  but  he 
should  be  able  also  to  sweep  over  the  human 
heart  an  influence  that  shall  awaken  its  sym- 
pathy and  inspire  its  philanthropy, 

PARTIAL    IfORAL    DEVELOPMENTS. 

We  have  known  men  in  the  pulpit  who 
were  eminently  devoted,  and  their  whole  ser- 
vice seemed  to  center  and  circle  around  this 
one  feeling.  In  its  place  it  is  good,  but  it 
should  not  be  alone.  We  have  known  others 
who  would  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  justice 
of  God  and  his  law ;  they  would  teach  justice 
among  the  people,  and  thus  train  a  congre- 
gation to  be  upright  but  hard,  regarding  the 
Deity,  not  as  a  loving  Father  and  Friend 
who  ^  pitieth  them  that  fear  him  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,"  but  rather  regarding 
Him  simply  as  a  sovereign,  grim,  severe,  and 
distant,  **  who  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  gfuilty." 
Another,  with  extra  Benevolence,  and  witii 
but  little  Oonscientionsness,  will  say  little  of 
the  justice  of  €k>d,  and  but  little  of  justice 
among  men.  He  will  amplify  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Deity ;  will  teaoh  kindness,  liberality, 


and  philanthropy  among  men;  bat  fail  to 
teach  the  ethics  of  religion  as  arpplicable  to 
human  affairs.  These  elements  belong  to  hu- 
man nature,  namely,  devotion,  faith,  integ- 
rity, and  philanthropy ;  and  those  who  would 
teach  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  should  be 
able  to  lead  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the 
most  faithful  and  the  most  devout;  should 
be  able  to  treat  topics  pertaining  to  ^e  reatan 
of  integrity  and  ethics^  whether  they  reUle 
to  the  nature  of  Ood  or  the  duties  of  man, 
so  as  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  weak  and 
guide  and  regulate  the  strong;  nor  should 
the  principle  of  l)enevolence  be  neglected  in 
this  world  of  selfishness  and  strife.  We  need 
*Mine  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,^ 
not  only  to  keep  the  heart  warm  toward  the 
great  God  as  the  Father  and  Creator,  and  to  be 
'^  just  and  fear  not^"  but  also  to  be  sympathet- 
ica!, tender,  and  forgiving. 

The  man  who  can  walk  these  fields  of  in- 
fluence, who  can  discharge  these  duties  am- 
ply, may  well  be  called  "Elder  Brother,*" 
"  Father,"  "  Bishop." 


-♦♦♦■ 


MEASURING    MEN.— Ko.    «. 


BY  AN   APPBAISEH. 


''  Ql  ELF-KKOWLBDGE  and  wisdom  are 

O  the  same,"  said   the  Greeks.     Fdpc 

fathers  a  kindred  thought : 

"  'Ttfl  virtue  only  makM  onr  Mies  below. 
And  all  oar  knowledge  ie  ourfeWes  to  know.** 

Again, 

'^  Know  then  thyself,  preenme  not  God  to  eetn,— 
The  proper  stndy  of  nunkiod  Is  man.*^ 

When  the  world  does  not  know  a  man, 
and  a  man  does  not  know  himself,  their  mu- 
tual ignorance  is  not  an  ignorance  that  is 
blissful.  A  man  should  always  number  him- 
self and  the  world  am<»g  his  acquaintances.* 
Society  creaks  on  its  axis  when  men  get  oat 
of  their  places  and  disturb  its  balonoe.  How 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  there  are 
that  cause  this  creaking  I  The  women  we  may 
excuse,  since  sociei^  has  not  provided  places 
for  them.  Happily,  now  they  hare  imdatakcD 
to  provide  places  for  themselves.  But  with 
men  there  are  so  maay  openinga  that  the 
trouble  is  to  choose  among  them.  In  great 
degree  from  childhood  np  it  is  left  to  whin 
or  chance^  or  decided  l^  a  dronmstance  that 
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would  easily  bend  to  a  better  choice.    We 

play  very  much  as  though  the  game  of  life 

were  the  child^s  game  of  ^*  dickery  dock." 

"Dickery  dick  dock, 
The  monse  ran  up  the  dock. 
The  dock  stmck  one« 
And  down  she  ran. 
Dickery  dickery  dock." 

And  when  our  eyes  are  open  we  ^d  we  are 
just  in  the  place  we  did  not  wish  to  be.    It 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  with  as  much 
truth  as  frequency,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  men  in  the  pulpit  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  great  many  men 
at  the  forge  who  ought  to  be  pounding  in 
the  pulpit.    Chicago  exults  in  having  called 
one  of  her  noblest  preachers  from  the  black- 
smithes  shop,  and  he  now  shapes  his  excellent 
sermons  in  a  study  with  his  old  hammer  and 
anvil  by  his  side.    The  law,  medicine,  theol- 
ogy— ^in  fact,  all  the  professious,  are  crowded 
with  bom  farmers,  tailors,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanicsw    Per  contra^  there  are  some  who 
ought  to  be  driving  knowledge  and  convic- 
tion into  your  souls  instead  of  driving  pegs 
into  the  soles  of  your  boots.     Sad  it  is  to 
think  of  those  who  might  have  soared  into 
eminent  usefulness  if  their  wings  had  not 
been  clipped  by  a  false  education. 

Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Only  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  and  the  world  we  live  in. 
Science  has  explored  the  world  of  matter. 
Chemistry,  geology,  botany,  and  the  kindred 
sciences  have  heaped  up  these  facts,  and  in 
the  heap  we  have  found  the  laws  that  govern 
them.  Why  may  we  not  know  the  laws  that 
govern  men^s  souls  as  well  as  those  that  gov- 
ern their  bodies  ? 

It  takes  a  soul  and  a  body  to  make  a  man. 
To  measure  a  man,  therefore,  we  must  meas- 
ure both.    In  measuring  babies,  I  grant  an 
exception ;  for  their  souls  have  only  just  been 
planted  in  the  clay,  have  hardly  come  up 
above  the  surface.    The  world  knows  this, 
and  whenever  a  baby  is  bom  it  always  asks 
two  questions,  the  second  of  which  is  "How 
much  does  it  weigh  ?  ^^    We  may  also  remark 
here,  that  by  a  poetic  falsity  babies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  angelic  and  heavenly,  but  it  is  a 
prosaic  fact  that  in  the£rst  few  years  of  their 
exifltenoe  they  show  a  greater  proportion  of 
earth  tha^  at  any  other  tim^.    They  can  do 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  aloep,  laugh,  cry,  and 
other  trooblesopie  things.    They  are  innocent 


little  beings  only  because  they  don^t  know 
enough  to  be  otherwise.  The  world  simply 
measures  them  by  their  avoirdupois,  and  the 
pride  of  the  mother  is  in  pr(^>ortion  to  it. 
By-and-by  the  soul  begins  to  show  itself,  and 
when  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  child's 
limbs  and  senses,  we  try  to  measure  the  soul 
itself.  Then  we  often  drift  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  all  the  way  up  to  manhood  seek 
to  guage  the  soul  without  any  reference  to 
the  body.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  there  are  so 
many  lop-sided  men  ? 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  measure  the  body* 
A  Fairbank's  scale  and  a  tape  measure  will 
give  you  size  and  weight.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  you  are  made  of,  chemistry  will 
tell  you  that  you  are  a  little  less  than  fifty 
pounds  of  caibon  and  nitrogen  diffused 
through  six  pails  of  water.  Thbt  is,  if  a  160- 
pound  man  were  squeezed  flat  under  a  hy- 
draulic press,  120  pounds  of  wAter  would  run 
out,  and  only  forty  residuum  remain.  Per- 
haps the  proportion  varying  has  its  eflebt  on 
the  life  and  health.  Some  may  bo  too  wa- 
tery, others  too  earthy,  and  some  loo  gassy. 
The  difficulty  in  correcting  such  mispropor- 
tion  by  chemistry  would  be,  that  when  the 
chemist  had  taken  his  man  to  pieces,  he  could 
not  put  him  together  again. 

Before  we  can  measure  the  soul,  we  must 
find  where  it  is  located.  Is  it  in  the  head, 
heart,  stomach,  or  somewhere  else?  Meta- 
phorically and  theologically,  we  attribute 
vice,  virtue,  and  affection  to  the  heart.  Sci- 
entists tell  us  that  the  heart  knows  nothing 
about  them,  or  about  anything  else  except 
pumping  blood.  If  we  do  fiot  know  the 
trae  state  of  our  hearts  we  need  not  go  to  the 
minister,  but  feel  our  pulse  and  send  for  the 
doctor.  Others  have  conjectured  that  the 
soul  resides  in  the  solar  plexus,  a  ganglion  of 
nerves  somewhere  down  behind  the  stomach, 
and  so  called  because  the  nerves  shoot  off 
from  it  like  rays  from  the  sun.  It  bothers 
nervous  dyspeptics  considerably  when  it  gets 
out  of  order.  Perhaps  this  ganglion  does 
receive  from  the  great  source  or  head-center 
a  sufiiciency  of  soul-power  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  functions  of  digestion ;  but  we  find 
so  far  back  in  human  history  as  we  can  travel 
with  art,  that  men  have  felt  and  expressed 
an  intuition  that  the  soul  is  lodged  in  the 
cranial  box,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
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Che  mind.  This  is  the  grand  basis  principle 
of  Phrenology.  It  is  no  mistaken  intuition 
that  leads  us  to  look  into  a  man's  face  instead 
of  at  his  foot  or  hands  when  we  want  to 
know  him.  The  world  haye  asked  for  a 
science  that  should  confirm  and  explain  our 
impressions.  From  Pythagoras  down,  men 
have  studied  the  language  of  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  forehead,  and  chin,  and  Lavater  and 
his  successors  have  given  us  an  excellent 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  that  flexible  poly- 
glot the  human  face  divine.  It  was  left  for 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  however,  to 
clear  a  new  tract  in  the  wilderness,  and  found 
the  science  of  Phrenology  on  a  basis  of  in- 
ducted truth  that  is  as  firm  as  fact  can  be, 
though,  like  all  new  discoveries,  it  has  often 
been  attacked  by  honest  doubters,  and  some- 
times battered  with  unfriendly  words  when 
ideas  were  not  convenient  weapons.  Start- 
ing with  the  proposition,  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
argue  very  reasonably  that  we  may  approx- 
imately measure  mentality  by  observing  the 
size  and  quality  of  that  organ.  With  a  four- 
teen-pound sledge  you  strike  a  heavier  blow 
than  with  a  tack-hammer,  and  in  considering 
soul-power  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  size 
of  the  instrument  it  employs.  Quality  and 
shape  are  important  modifiers.  Then,  as 
Nature  is  eminently  orderly  and  not  lawless 
in  her  work,  we  might  expect  that  she  would 
assign  one  part  of  the  brain  to  one  mental 


function,  another  part  to  another.  So  Phre- 
nology teaches,  and  though  there  is  division 
as  to  the  location  of  individual  organs,  yet 
the  general  grouping  of  organs  is  instinctive- 
ly admitted  by  most  every  observer.  We 
never  look  at  the  back  part  of  a  man^s  head 
to  find  the  intellect,  but  at  the  front.  That 
man  with  high  and  broad  forehead  we  say 
looks  "intellectual.^'  His  intelligence  does 
not  proceed  from  his  looks,  but  his  looks  do 
proceed  from  his  intelligence.  That  is,  the 
mind  shapes  the  brain  instead  of  being 
shaped  by  it.  An  animal  brain  must  have  a 
broad,  heavy  base.  Look  at  half  a  dozen  of 
prize-fighters ;  you  will  see  it.  The  moral  and 
controlling  organs  build  high,  and  the  social 
faculties  possess  the  territory  rumung  back 
from  the  ear; — ^fighters  and  bulldogs  must 
have  wide  heads,  else  they  are  not  what  they 
are  named  to  be.  These  are  the  general 
divisions  of  phrenologists,  and  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  it  is  difiScult  to  disprove  them. 
And  when  we  add  to  these  the  principles  of 
interpretation  which  experience  and  investi- 
gation have  drawn  from  temperament,  con- 
tour, and  quality,  and  couple  Phrenology 
with  its  mate  Physiology,  we  have  an  An- 
thropology invaluable  for  teaching  ns  to 
know  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the 
aid  of  Phrenology  timely  and  properiy  in- 
voked and  heeded,  perhaps  half  the  failures 
in  life  would  be  prevented. 
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<«WOH£li    OF    AMERICA.'' 


\\T HILE  deploring  the  weakness  and 
YV  wickedness,  but  too  visible  every- 
where, we  at  the  same  time  glory  in  the  name 
of  **  American  citizen,*'  and  in  the  uncon- 
taminated  principles  of  Americanism ;  and  it 
is  only  when  it  is  assailed,  or  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  vitality  of  our  Republic,  that  we  be- 
come fiiUy  conscious  of  the  deep,  abiding 
love  we  cherish  for  our  country,  and  the  re 
gard  we  have  for  the  true  American  charac- 


ter which  has  been  formed  from  the  beat  ele- 
ments of  all  time. 

The  past  may  jnsUy  boast  of  noble  in 
men:  England,  of  her  stereotyped  pattern 
of  propriety,  her  Mary  Elizabeth  and  yi< 
toria;  Germany,  of  her  model  honaewivet 
living  embodiments  of  obedience,  and  slave 
to  the  will  of  their  liege  lords ;  Italia,  of  lov 
ing  hearts  and  sonny  fiuea;  France,  of  gai 
women  with  exquisite  manners  and  relbei' 
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taste;  Raseia,  of  a  Catharine;  and  Austria, 
of  a  Maria  Theresa;  still  history  shall  yet 
yield  the  ''  palm  "  to  the  women  of  America ; 
for  they  shall,  and  do,  show  to  the  world 
what  God  designed  **  a  perfect  woman,  nobly 
plamied,"  should  be,  an  independent  indiyid- 
uality  that  uses  her  own  brain,  nerve,  and 
mnacle,  and  is  nt  the  same  time  a  '*  help- 
meet for  man ; "  and  the  precise  aid  requisite 
to  the  development  of  all  his  innate  great- 
ness, and  in  the  execution  of  all  his  noblest 
plans,  without  which  he  never  has  succeeded, 
and  never  will  succeed  in  laudable  enterprises, 
or  the  development  of  royal,  uncomprising 
manhood.  All  this  is  evidently  expected  of 
an  American  woman  who  exerts,  or  would 
exert  an  influence,  for  she  is  most  severely 
criticifled  when  she  succeeds,  and  unsparingly 
blamed  when  she  fails;  she  is  expected  to 
possess  "prudent,  cautious  self-control;"  to 
be  a  sage  in  council,  words,  and  action;  a 
martyr  in  endurance ;  a  ministering  angel  in 
rickness  and  affliction ;  a  general  in  planning 
and  executiveness ;  a  priestess  in  moral  science ; 
and  a  ready  teacher  in  all  other  sciences  if 
demanded ;  be  it  of  the  laws  which  control 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  earth, 
chemical  affinities,  belle  lettrcs,  drawing-room 
etiquette,  or  general  kitchen  arrangements, 
'tis  all  the  same,  if  so  be  it  does  not  give  her 
a  purse  or  investment  through  which  no  one 
can  control  her ;  and  then  she  must  be  amiable 
and  cheerful  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  elements  of  this  noblest  type  of  char- 
acter and  an  ardent  desire  to  develop  an 
harmonious  whole,  a  general  though  a  satis- 
factory plan  of  execution  seems  wanting,  for 
we  often  have  to  learn  the  lessons  of  childhood 
in  mature  years;  and  sometimes  they  are 
never  learned.  Were  our  men  more  truthful, 
sincere,  earnest,  and  manly,  our  women  would 
not  have  to  waste  so  much  time  on  them,  and 
would  have  more  leisure  hours  to  cultivate 
the  practical  and  beautiful;  even  now  we 
often  see  women  taking  the  advance  in  spite 
of  opposing  elements.  They  commence  their 
labors  early  in  life,  do  the  work  nearest 
them,  ummportant  though  it  may  seem; 
and,  availing  themselves  of  "golden  oppor- 
tonitiefi"  which  are  sure  to  present  them- 
selTes  to  ally  by  the  constant  development 
and  use  of  their  powers  they  become  rich 


intellectually,  morally,  physically,  and,  per- 
chance, pecuniarily,  knowing,  with  Wendell 
Phillips,  that  the  right  use  of  the  "  almighty 
dollar  is  food,  sunshine,  home,  friends, 
education,  religion,  and  heaven."  God 
only  knows  how  many  women  long  for  a 
purer  atmosphere,  for  richer  developments, 
higher  aims  and  attainments,  and  a  field  of 
greater  activity  and  usefulness  I  Often  have 
I  listened  to  outgushings  like  these :  "  I  would 
not  again  become  what  I  was  one  year  ago, 
for  a  nation^s  wealth."  And  why  not  ?  "  Ah, 
because  within  this  brief  period  strength,  as- 
pirations, and  powers  of  which  I  was  then 
the  unconscious  possessor,  have  been  called 
forth,  and  life  now  has  a  much  greater  value, 
has  loftier  aims ;  I  live  as  never  before,  and 
must  now  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere ;  what 
satisfied  me  then  would  be  a  living  death  to 
me  now." 

And  this  strength,  these  aspirations,  take 
nothing  of  delicacy,  refinement,  gentleness, 
purity,  or  afiection  from  woman^s  nature ;  on 
the  contrary,  these  being  a  part  of  her  na- 
ture, become  thereby  augmented.  In  hours 
of  severe  trial  does  not  woman  show  herself 
a  help  truly  meet  for  man,  his  equal,  and 
often  his  superior  ?  Let  man  respond.  Take, 
for  example,  woman  in  our  late  conflict  and 
perils,  and  tell  me  if  she  did  not  develop  a 
lovable  and  reliable  strength  of  character. 
Like  her  true  defenders,  she,  too,  acted  worthy 
of  American  citizenship,  from  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility ;  and  with  a  fixed  pu]> 
pose  to  side  with  the  just,  thus  exhibiting 
her  love  of  right,  liberty,  and  executiveness 
of  character. 

Man  often  goes  forth  and  wins  laurels  to 
adorn  his  brow,  which,  but  for  the  watchful 
care  and  culture  of  woman,  would  have  wither- 
ed long  ere  they  were  won;  and  when  culled 
and  entwined,  he  wears  them  with  as  much  self- 
complacence  as  if  his  own  hands  had  sown, 
tended,  and  culled  them ;  and  she  is  proud  to 
have  him  do  so.  Our  recent  struggles  have 
not  merely  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of 
individual  and  national  freedom  still  lives,- 
but  much  more  has  been'  thereby  accom- 
plished. The  women  of  the  South  and  North 
have  learned  that  they  are  American  citizens, 
and  that  with  each  equally  rests  the  honor  of 
defending  and  maintaining  national  integrity, 
unity,  freedom,  and  intelligence;  and  most 
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cordially  do  they  extend  to  each  other  the 
helping  hand,  not  only  or  merely  from  lore 
of  country,  but  from  love  of  indiyidual  wo- 
manhood and  soulhood ;  and  this  feeling  gives 
a  sac'Tedness  to  individual  and  united  wo- 
manhood. 

.  Perversion  is  in  no  wise  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  true  American  woman ;  but  indi- 
yidual powers,  responsibilities,  accountabil- 
ity, and  sacrcdness  form  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  When  that  "  preamble  "  said,  "  All 
men  are  created  equal,  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,^*  etc.,  it  meant  all  individual 
characters,  persons  having  separate  individ- 
ual brains,  and  the  power  of  using  that 
"  dome  of  thought  '*  and  keeping  it  in  order 
without  special  mortal  legislation. 

If  a  woman  have  a  family,  she  has  a  broad 
field  of  labor ;  for  in  children  parents  should 
re-live  their  lives,  and  avoiding  all  imperfec- 
tions make  only  sunshine  in  the  home-circle ; 
they  can  and  ought  to  select  and  keep  pure 
the  home  elements ;  and  if  woman  >\dshes  to 
select  and  follow  any  special  occupation  or 
trade,  she  has  an  indisputable  right  to  select 
her  favorite  position;  and  almost  all  posi- 
tions and  professions  are  now  open  to  her. 

And  just  here  let  me  emphatically  say  to 
women  North  and  South,  if  you  select  a  pur- 
suit in  life,  be  it  that  of  washwoman,  dress- 
maker, manufacturer,  teacher,  journalist,  phy- 
sician, or  lawyer,  no  matter  what,  demand 
full  wages  for  all  your  labors,  the  very  same 
wages  that  men  receive  for  the  same  or  simi- 
lar services,  and  then  make  a  safe  investment 
of  all  your  surplus,  small  though  it  may  be. 

Brothers  and  friends  are  all  very  kind  when 
they  say,  ^^  Oh,  let  me  take  care  of  or  invest 
your  money  or  means."  This  is  all  very  well ; 
but  ten  to  one  the  profits  of  the  investment 
go  into  their  purse  instead  of  yours.  Be  sure 
that  you  learn  how  to  take  care  of  your- 
self; then,  if  you  are  not  obliged  to,  no  harm 
is  done;  but  \f  obliged  to  do  so,  you  are 
prepared,  and  possess  the  power  fully  and 
deliberately  to  protect,  defend,  and  demand 
all  the  rights  so  sacred  to  woman,  and  with- 
out which  her  life  is  a  blank  or  a  burden. 
There  ia  no  earthly  or  divine  reason  why  I 
should  struggle  through  life  fettered^  simply 
because  I  am  a  woman.  No.;  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  which  I  have  a 
iitlo,  I  may  take  and  ei\}oy  it,  and  there  it  ends. 


No  one  has  any  right  to  say  anything  about 
it ;  and  no  noble  lover  of  right  will  meddk 
or  have  anything  to  say,  for  such  a  one  ^ill 
be  sure  to  have  a  little  business  of  his  or  her 
own  to  attend  to,  without  losing  an  interest 
in  the  real  welfare  of  any.  8ach  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  the  true  American  women.  She  is 
intelligently  just  what  her  sphere  of  action  or 
the  emergency  of  the  times  demands,  or  at 
least  aims  to  be,  and,  '*  grAce  d  Dieiu^  she  doa 
not  change  with  change  of  location. 

Not  that  all  are  such, — £&r  fix>m  it ;  for  we 
have  weak-minded,  firivolous^  gossiping  wo- 
men; but  these  are  not  the  national  type, 
not  the  ruling  spirits,  not  the  helps-meet  for 
free,  well-developed,  woll-balanoed  inteUects, 
and  God  grant  that  this  class  may  speedily 
melt  away  before  or  be  transfonned  by  the 
dignified,  refining  womanliness  of  true  Amer- 
icanism. 

We  have  oui:  **  Joans,"  who  by  their  pres- 
ence and  inspiration  could  lead  on  armies  to 
victory;  our  Florence  Nightingales,  who 
never  weary  in  well-doing;  our  De  Stida, 
to  whom  a  Napoleon  might  listen  with  pro- 
fit, etc. ;  but  our  noblest  type  is  she  who  pos- 
sesses the  consummate  skill  to  make  her  im- 
mediate circle  an  inspired  model  republic, 
from  which  to  send  forth  trained,  disciidined 
spirits,  fully  armed  and  equipped  to  do  bat- 
tle for  the  right :  and  thus  to  present  to  the 
world  the  native  dignity,  purity,  and  perpe- 
tuity of  true  AmericanisnL 


AITKA  CORA  MOWATT  BITCHIE. 
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THIS  celebrated  American  actress  and  an- 
thoress  died  in  London  on  the  29Ui  of  Jolyi 
1870,  aged  about  fifty  years.  She  was  bora  in 
Bordeaux,  France,  about  the  year  1821,  where 
her  father,  Samuel  G.  Ogden,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  was  temporarily  established  in  bos- 
iness.  She  was  the  tenth  of  a  family  of  seven- 
teen children,  and  her  early  childhood  wis 
passed  in  an  elegant  chateau,  In  the  private 
theater  attached  to  which  she  frequently  pa  - 
ticipated  in  the  Juvenile  theatrical  pcrfoni  • 
ances  with  which  her  brothers  and  slsf  eis  ww  J 
accustomed  to  amuse  themselves.  When  si  f 
was  about  ^jl  yeais  old  the  fimfly  retttnied  t » 
New  York,  and  Anna  Cora,  in  the  intervalsc  ' 
daily  study,  devoted  mech  time  to  reading  a  1 
private  dramatic  entertainment.  VThai  aboi  t 
fifteen  yeara  of  age  she  married  ICr.  Jas  » 
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Howatt,  a  lawyer  ot  New  York.  During  ftie 
flret  two  rears  of  ber  maniad  life  she  deroted 
liereelf  to  study  and  the  wriUng  of  poetry, 
when  ber  healUt  began  to  fail,  and  she  made 
a  visit  to  Europe  of  a  year  and  a  balf,  during 
whicb  sbe  wrote  a  play  entitled  "  Oulzora,  or 
the  Penian  Slave."  Not  long  after  her  r«tum 
Goandal  embamusmenU  overtook  her  b  usband. 


where  moat  hrorable  impreaBiona.  While  in 
London  in  1S61  Hra  Howalt  lost  her  husband, 
and  in  18S4  became  the  wife  of  Wm.  F.  Ritchie, 
of  Virginia.  Since  her  last  marriage  Mrs. 
Ritchie  has  written  several  works  ot  merit; 
and  thOQgh  sbe  retired  fhim  the  sta^^e  and  from 
public  life,  she  devoted  herself  to  literature  for 
years,  aod  like  moat  artistawbo  re-many  and 
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and  aa  a  means  of  aupport  die  gave  a  series  of 
dramatic  readings  in  BobIod,  New  Tork,  and 
other  cities.  She  contributed  brilliant  articles 
to  Ibe  magazines  under  the  peeudonym  of 
*'  Helen  Berkley,"  and  also  wrote  a  Sve-act 
comedy  entitled  "  Fashion,"  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Park  Theater,  New  York,  In 
Utarch,  1S45,  with  success.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  she  was  tendered  an  engagement  at 
this  theater,  where  sbe  made  a  moat  satls- 
factory  defrfit,  and  afterward  formed  a  series 
of  profitable  engagements  with  the  principal 
theaters  in  the  United  Stales,  which  placed  her 
once  more  in  a  position  of  ease  and  comfort 
In  1847  she  made  her  appearance  in  Europe, 
Mid  att^ed  the  rank  of  a  star,  creating  eveiy- 


retire,  sbe  returned  again,  not  so  much  from 
necessity  as  trota  choice,  to  the  stage  and  to 
dramatic  readings. 

To  gain  distioction  under  hvorable  circnm 
atukces  and  with  the  ordinary  aids  to  success 
evinces  talent ;  to  achieve  distinction  In  a  dif- 
ficult profession  in  spite  of  obstacles  without 
assistance,  bespeaks  genius.  The  antecedents 
of  our  subject,  her  trials  aod  triumphs,  prove 
her  to  he  endowed  with  the  latter. 

The  phrenology  and  temperament  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie  were  remarkable.  In  the  portrait  we 
see  indications  of  great  activity,  enthusiasm, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  intensity  of  thought 
and  filing,  heroic  courage  and  restless  in- 
dnstiy      Her  large  social  development  won 
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friends  and  led  her  to  live  and  labor  for 
those  she  loved.  She  was  self-reliant,  ambi- 
tious, hopeful,  respectful,  spiritual,  and  sympa- 
thetical.  She  had  large  Ideality,  Comparison, 
and  Human  Nature,  which  gave  her  imagina- 
tion, sense  of  the  poetical ;  the  power  of  crit- 
icism and  ability  to  read  mind  and  motives, 
and  to  act  out  character  to  the  life.  She  had  a 
practical  intellect,  an  excellent  memory,  aud 
great  readiness  and  availability  of  talent ;  hence 
her  brilliancy  of  mind  as  a  writer,  an  actress, 
and  in  society. 

<•» 


<<  SHE  WAS  FRAIL,  AXD  SO  SHE  DIED.'' 


THE  home  of  Erastus  Hunter  was  still. 
The  three  noisy  boys  were  across  the 
street  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter^s  mother  had  carried  home  the  half-year- 
old  baby-girl.  Friends  and  neighbors  had 
dropped  out  one  by  one  and  left  the  hus- 
band alone  with  his  dead.  She  had  been  sick 
but  a  few  days,  and  no  one  had  called  her  dan- 
gerously so  until  a  few  hours  before  her  death. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  disquiet  in  the  heart 
of  Erastus  Hunter.  True,  she  had  complained 
a  little,  but  he  had  called  her  "  tough ; "  he 
regretted  now  that  the  long-looked-for  visit 
to  her  mother  had  not  been  granted.  He  had 
not  forgotten  her  asking  if  he  could  not  af- 
ford her  a  girl  to  do  the  sewing  and  help 
take  care  of  the  children.  He  was  thinking 
how  he  replied  to  her  that  hu  mother  had 
brought  up  nine  children  and  had  done  all 
her  household  work ;  while  she  had  a  stout 
(German  girl  in  the  kitchen.  ^Tis  true  he  had 
once  come  to  himself  and  bought  a  sewing 
machine  for  her ;  but  he  had  heard  her  say  a 
few  weeks  afterward  that  she  had  no  time  to 
sew,  and  the  little  she  did  attempt  was  inter- 
rupted by  little  hands  that  wanted  to  "  help 
too,^'  and  she  could  not  learn  to  use  it.  A 
messenger  had  been  dispatched  to  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter^s  widowed  mother  when  it  was  thought 
the  young  wife  was  dying.  That  lady — Mrs. 
Curtis — ^lived  in  a  small  country  village,  alone, 
By  the  aid  of  a  small  income  she  was  enabled 
to  keep  above  want,  and  her  sole  anxiety  had 
reference  to  the  health  of  her  only  child, 
Alice.  Alice  had  always  seemed  delicate, 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  died  of  con- 
sumption when  Alice  was  but  three  years  old 
added  much  to  the  mother's  solicitude.    She 


had  consulted  several  physicians  in  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  her  child,  in  the  hope  of  ward- 
ing off,  if  possible,  that  flattering  disease 
which  seldom  knows  a  care.  She  had  also 
consulted  a  phrenologist,  trusting  he  might 
give  her  some  information  which  might  aid 
in  promoting  the  well-being  of  her  daughter. 
During  the  interview  the  man  of  science 
said :  ^^  Madam,  have  a  care  how  you  settle 
your  daughter  in  life;  maternal  cares  will 
lessen  her  days.  I  charge  you  to  look  well  to 
the  man  who  offers  marriage  to  her ;  that  his 
circumstances  and  disposition  are  such  as 
may  serve  to  promote  her  happiness.  She 
would  never  murmur  even  if  too  much  is 
placed  upon  her,  but  she  would  be  liable  to 
break  down  early  imder  much  care  or  re- 
sponsibility. On  the  other  hand,  she  can  be 
so  cared  for  that  she  will  be  a  comfort  to  you 
and  others  for  many  years  to  come." 

When  Erastus  Hunter  asked  her  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  himself  and  Alice,  she  thought 
him  to  be  the  right  one.  Why  should  she 
not?  He  was  in  good  circumstances;  and 
w^ere  Alice  to  remain  single,  she  would  be 
likely  to  find  the  world  harder  than  in  the 
home  of  a  commission  merchant.  The  kind 
mother  thought  he  was  so  good  and  noUe 
that  it  would  be  like  distrusting  his  sincerity 
to  consult  any  delineator  of  character  with 
reference  to  him. 

Poor  Mrs.  Curtis !  the  news  came  suddenly, 
although  she  had  watched  her  daughter's 
failing  health  for  many  months.  She  knew 
Alice  had  wished  to  come  back  to  her  old 
home,  even  to  "  stay  only  a  few  days."  She 
upbraided  herself  now,  that  her  only  dar- 
ling had  married ;  she  felt  that  the  man  who 
was  her  daughter's  choice  was  not  the  hus- 
band for  so  frail  a  flower.  *^  His  familT  had 
no  sympathy  with  so  sensitive  a  heart  as  my 
lost  daughter,"  she  said ;  and  very  sadly  the 
widowed,  childless  mother  prepared  to  go 
to  the  house  of  mourning. 

On  the  other  hand,  Erastus  Hunter  had 
early  been  impressed  by  his  mother  that  a 
worthy  wife  could  only  be  found  in  some 
family  where  its  inmates  had  to  battle  with 
the  world.  Mr.  Hunter's  mother  was  greatly 
pleased  when  she  learned  that  her  favorite  son 
was  going  to  marry  Alice  Curtis.  True,  she 
feared  Alice  had  been  too  tenderly  brought 
up,  too  much  petted,  and  allowed  to  notioe 
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ererj  little  ache  and  tired  feeling.  ^^You 
must  not  notice  the  many  complaints  she 
may  make,  and  she  will  forget  to  complain,'' 
she  said  one  day  to  her  son ;  '*  'twill  be  bet- 
ter for  you  both,  and  she  will  be  toughened 
by-and-by."  Mrs.  Hunter  had  brought  up 
her  family  in  a  straightforward  way.  Yigor- 
oos  health  furnished  no  need  of  consulting 
the  doctor.  She  used  to  say,  ^^Look  at 
my  family,"  as  a  triumphant  eyidence  of 
the  correctness  of  her  yiews  on  domestic 
affidrs. 

The  young  wife  had  been  carried  to  her 
long  rest.  The  sermon  was  pronounced  a 
beautiful  one,  for  the  good  man  had  compared 
her  to  the  flowers  that  soon  fade,  and  the  hus- 
band knew  she  was  just  as  good  and  pure 
and  frail  as  they.  A  few  kind  friends  had 
lingered  and  were  discussing  the  suddenness 
of  the  mother's  death  and  trying  to  arrive  at 
its  cause.  Mr.  Hunter's  mother  was  among 
the  number,  and  she  replied  to  all  their  ques- 
tions in  one  mysterious  sentence :  '^  Oh  I  she 
waa  frail,  and  so  she  died."  It  may  have  eased 
one  mourner,  but  it  did  not  the  now  childless 
mother.  So  the  husband  stroked  his  weeded 
hat  and  believed  his  mother's  words  were  but 
an  echo  of  the  frmeral  sermon  after  all,  and 
if  he  had  left  anything  imdone  it  was  hushed 
by  the  thought  that,  "  She  was  frail,  and  so 
she  died." 

Reader,  whose  fault  was  it?  Was  it  the 
tender  wife's  mother's,  who  had  nursed  her 
only  child  in  anxious  love  and  over-fondness 
until  she  had  grown  too  fhul  to  bear  life's 
heavy  burden  ?  Was  it  the  hardy  husband's 
mother's,  who  had  so  biased  her  son's  ndnd 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  the  real  wants  of  one 
he  had  promised  to  love  and  cherish  ?  Or  was 
it  society's,  that  says  "  marriage  is  a  lottery," 
and  has  yet,  as  a  whole,  to  be  taught  the 
great  lesson,  which  is  akin  to  the  divine  law, 
"  Know  thyself."  m.  k.  h.  m. 
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ANSWER  TO  A  "MAN'S  WOOING.'' 


Habbt,  badst  thon  with  empty  flattering  flllod 

Thy  Winnie's  ears. 
Her  lore  upon  the  threshold  thoa  hadst  killed. 

'Mid  Utter  tears. 
Tet  thoa*rt  not  skilled  In  reading  woman^n  heart, 

Thon  paint'st  too  drear  a  pictare  of  thy  life, 
To  enter  on  the  matrimonial  mart. — 
Bat  if  thon  need'et  a  partner  in  the  strlfo, 
Harry,  I  will  love  thee. 


For  thon  dost  apeak  of  truth  and  heaven  and  hope 

And  warfare  great. 
So  earnestly,  H  mast  be  within  thy  scope 

To  conquer  Fate. 
Yet  think  not  Harry,  in  the  hoar  of  need, 

That  woman's  clinging  lovo  can  always  save, 
Or  thou  may'st  rest  apon  a  broken  reed ; 
Bnt  since  I  deem  thee  honest,  trne,  and  bravo, 
Harry,  I  will  love  thee. 

God,  with  sweet  flowers,  hath  o'erstrewn  onr  path 

From  heaven  above : 
*Tis  only  those  that  rave  aboni  His  wrath. 

Who  donbt  His  love. 
Then  let  ns,  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  hand, 

With  fttith  and  hope  look  toward  the  heav'nly  shore. 
Leading  each  other  to  that  promised  land. 
From  this  bright  world  of  oars,  where,  evermore, 
Harry,  I  will  love  thee. 

HXNBT  AUGUSTUS  ABRAHAM. 
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rpHE  terapei-ament  of  this  gentleman 
-■-  indicates  emotion  and  susceptibility. 
He  has  a  smooth  organization,  well  sus- 
tained by  the  vital  temperament,  hence 
his  life  flows  in  a  tranquil  manner. 

His  mental  temperament  is  ample,  but 
not  sufficiently  influential  to  make  him 
nervous  and  erratic.  He  takes  hold  of 
lifers  duties  and  aflairs  with  a  kind  of 
common-sense  grasp,  and  mingles  with 
mankind  as  a  brother,  not  as  something 
outside  of,  above,  or  apait  from  real  life. 

One  reason  why  his  songs  are  so  pop- 
ular is  that  the  spirit  of  his  mind  flows 
in  harmony  with  that  oi  common  hu- 
manity, like  that  of  Burns.  Byron  and 
Poe  were  erratic,  angular,  and  intense ; 
hence  the  public,  sentiment  does  not 
drink  in  their  poetry  as  it  does  that  of 
Bums  and  Dexter  Smith. 

His  fullness  of  eye  indicates  an  abund- 
ance of  lingual  power — a  fullness  and 
amplitude  of  expression.  His  ample 
intellectual  development  gives  to  him 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
cast  of  mind.  He  reads  character  re- 
markably well ;  his  intuitions  of  stran- 
gers are  rarely  at  fault. 

The  height  of  his  head  from  the  eye 
upward  shows  great  Benevolence,  ardent 
sympathy,  comprehensive  philanthropy, 
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and  an  aim  to  do  right ;  and  though  he 
18  not  wanting  in  force  of  character,  tem- 
per, and  indignation  when  thoroughly 
aroused,  he  has  gi'eat  cordiality  of  affec- 
tion and  kindnesii.    He  appreciates  mirth 


A  smoother  or  more  harmonioos  tcm? 
perament  is  rarely  found,  and  with  such 
an  organization  he  ought  to  be  happy,  and 
shed  happiness  upon  others.  His  is  & 
kind  of  quieting  magnetism,  reassuring 


and  amusement ;  has  strong  musicnl  tal-  |  the  timid  and  disheartened,  and  awalcen- 
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ent  and  ConBtnictiveness.  lie  has  suffi- 
cient Acquisitiveness  to  give  him  secular 
wisdom  and  lead  him  to  sound  busineos 
judgment. 

He  has  strong  social  affection ;  is  ar- 
dent in  hia  love,  fond  of  pete,  a  hearty 
friend  to  hia  associates,  and  also  a  friend 
to  the  friendless.  The  poor  and  needy 
who  are  strangers  to  him  approach  him 
with  confidence.  They  see  condescen- 
sion and  liberality  in  every  feature  of 
his  symmetrical  face. 


ing  and  cementing  the  fraternal  regard 
of  all  claBses, 

BIOORAPHT. 

I>EXTSR  Skfth,  whose  songs  have  given 
him  a  widespread  reputstioa,  was  bom  in 
Salem,  Maasacliusetta,  NoTcmber  U,  1839. 
His  &tber  was  at  that  time  on  innkeeper  and 
farmer.  When  a  child.  Dexter  manifested 
mnch  literary  taste,  and  instead  of  pasang 
bis  leisure  hours  in  playing  with  other  chil- 
dren, he  would  be  often  found  in  some  qoiM 
comer  reading  such  books  as  the  school 
library  afforded. 
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As  he  grew  older  be  evinced  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  following  either  of  the  pnrsnits 
of  his  father,  and  he  determined  to  lead  a 
mercantile  life  until  he  should  find  such  a 
position  in  the  field  of  literature  as  he  felt 
would  be  congenial  to  his  tastes.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  common -school  education, 
including  a  yearns  attendance  at  the  Balem 
High  School,  and  was  an  apt  scnolar,  excel- 
ling especially  in  grammar  and  kindred 
studies.  His  first  literary  efiforts  were  his 
school  compositions,  which,  written  in  verse, 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  schoolmates. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  his  poems 
and  sketches  began  to  find  their  way  into 
the  newspapers,  and  were  widely  copied. 
After  graduating  at  a  commercial  college  in 
Boston,  he  entered  upon  a  clerkship  in  the 
store  of  his  father,  who  had  removed  to  that 
city.  The  young  man  held  this  position  for 
several  years,  but  finding  his  health  much 
impaired  by  lack  of  out-door  exercise,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Boston  Post-of- 
fice where  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  as 
letter-carrier.  As  he  had  expected,  his  phys- 
sical  health  rapidly  improved,  and  it  was  du- 
ring this  period  of  his  life  that  some  of  his 
best  songs  were  written.  He  was  upon  one 
occasion  about  to  leave  a  letter  at  No.  — ,  Ash- 
burton  Place,  when,  seeing  the  emblem  of 
mourning  upon  the  knob,  the  thought  came  to 
him  not  to  disturb  unnecessarily  the  sorrowing 
occupants  of  the  house  with  the  usual  ^  post- 
man^s  ring,^  but  to  summon  them  as  quietly  as 
possible.  -No  sooner  had  the  thought  entered 
his  mind  than  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing a  poem  upon  the  subject,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  the  result : 

RINO  THE  BELL  80FTLT. 

'*  Some  one  has  gone  from  this  etnnge  world  of  oitn, 
Ko  more  to  gather  its  thorns  with  its  flowers ; 
No  more  to  linger  where  snnheams  most  Jhde« 
Where,  on  all  beauty,  death's  fingers  are  laid ; 
Weary  with  mingling  lifers  bitter  and  sweet, 
Weary  with  parting  and  never  to  mMt, 
Some  one  has  gone  to  the  brij^ht,  golden  shore ; 
King  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door  I 
Ring  the  bell  eqfUy^  there*s  crape  on  the  door ! 

*'  Some  one  is  resting  ih>m  sorrow  and  sin, 
Happy  where  earth's  conflicts  enter  not  in ; 
Joyoas  as  birds,  when  the  morning  is  bright, 
When  the  sweet  sanbeams  have  brought  ns  their  light 
Weary  with  sowing  and  never  to  reap, 
Weary  with  labor,  and  weleoming  sleep. 
Some  one's  departed  to  heaven's  bright  shore. 
Ring  the  bell  SbfUy,  there's  crape  on  the  door  I 
Bing  the  bell  tqfUy^  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 


"  Angels  were  anzionsly  longing  to  meet 
One  who  walks  with  them  in  heaven's  bright  street ; 
Loved  ones  have  whispered  that  some  one  is  blest— 
Free  from  earth's  trials,  and  taking  sweet  rest. 
Yea  i  there  is  one  more  in  angeUc  bliss- 
One  less  to  cherish,  and  one  leas  t«  kiss ; 
One  more  departed  to  heaven's  bright  shore. 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door  I 
Ring  the  bell  sQ^y,  there's  crape  on  the  door  I  '* 

This  poem  has  been  published  in  nearly 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  America 
and  England,  and  set  to  music,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold.  It 
has  been  translated  into  foreign  languages, 
and  has  become  familiar  in  many  homes 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  An  eminent 
critic  has  said:  "Had  Dexter  Smith  never 
written  any  other  poem,  *  Ring  the  Bell  Softly' 
would  have  established  his  reputation  as  a  tru^ 
poet,  and  secured  to  him  a  high  niche  in  th^ 
temple  of  Fame.  '  A  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.'"  This  poem  was 
quoted  in  Congress  (^on  the  occasion  of  i!ie 
memorial  services  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens)  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Ashley,  December  17,  1868,  making  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. Copies  of  it  were  transmitted 
by  the  various  ministers  at  Washington  to 
their  respective  governments.  "Ring  the 
Bell  Softly "  has  been  recited  or  sung  upon 
many  other  memorable  occasions. 

Dexter  Smithes  writings  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  Europe.  His  songs  are 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  most  of 
them  having  been  republished  there.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  his  poems  appear  in 
English  journals  has  led  most  readers  to  in- 
fer that  he  is  a  resident,  if  not  a  native,  of 
England.  A  volume  of  his  "Poems"  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1868.  It  elicited 
warm  commendations  from  the  press  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  rapidly  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  reviewing  the  work, 
the  London  Orchestra  (a  prominent  jour' 
nal  of  music,  art,  and  literature  in  Eu- 
rope) said :  "  Dexter  Smith  is  well  known  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  author 
of  the  words  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  the  day,  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained also  a  great  popularity  here.  These 
songs  are  now  published  in  a  collected  form, 
with  many  other  little  pieces,  all  of  them 
being,  as  their  author  says,  simple  rhymes  on 
common  subjects.    They  are  well  adapted  to 
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rivet  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  written.  As  a  characteristic  national 
sketch  with  a  sharp  vein  of  humor,  the  fol- 
lowing (^Yankee  Courtship^)  will  not  be 
without  interest  for  our  readers." 

This  collection  of  poems  (issued  by  Messrs. 
G.  D.  Russell  &  Co.,  Boston)  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary sale;  and  Mr.  Smith  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  another  volume  of  his 
verses  for  the  press. 

During  the  rebellion  Mr.  Smith  wrote 
many  songs  which  served  to  cheer  the  patriot 
heart,  and  to  encourage  those  who  took  up 
arms  to  defend  the  banner  of  our  country. 
His  "  Follow  the  Drum  "  was  sung  on  many  a 
march ;  his  "  Our  Boys  in  Camp  "  cheered  the 
home  made  almost  desolate  by  the  absence 
of  father,  son,  or  brother ;  and  his  '^  Hurrah 
for  the  Old  Flag "  echoed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  star-spangled  banner  upon  the 
walls  of  Sumter. 

His  ^*  In  Memoriam,"  composed  upon  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (the  original 
manuscript  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  hav- 
ing been  solicited  for  that  purpose),  is  as 
follows : 

"  ColmnbiA  weepB  I   Her  clierishod  bod— 

Who  Btrock  hor  fetters  to  the  ground— 
Who  Bavod  the  land  of  Washington, 

Has  passed  fh>m  earth^s  moBt  distant  hoand ; 
His  spirit  went  to  realms  on  high. 

His  dnst  alone  the  earth  ooold  didm. 
His  memory  will  never  die 

While  fteemen  live  to  bless  his  name. 

**  Colombia  Bwears,  anew,  her  vow 

To  fl^nard  the  birthright  of  the  free ; 
Unshetthed,  her  sword  of  jostlce,  now. 

Since  Mercy  fell  by  tyranny: 
Our  nation^s  hopes  and  fears  alike 

Are  with  the  land  oor  Ihthers  trod, 
And  while  for  freedom  now  wo  strike, 

Onr  ftitare  is  alone  with  Qod  I " 

After  leaving  the  service  of  ^'  Uncle  Bam,*' 
Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  one  of  the 
large  music-houses  in  Boston,  where  his  pen 
found  as  busy  employment  in  expressing  his 
poetical  ideas  as  in  the  dull  routine  of  more 
prosaic  duties,  and  hundreds  of  songs  went 
forth  from  the  press  bearing  his  name,  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  famous  in  musical 
circles  everywhere.  Publishers  all  over  the 
country  sought  his  poems,  and  a  handsome 
offer  from  a  London  firm  evidenced  his  in- 
creasing £ftme  in  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Smith 
possesses  rare  bnaineai  tact;  and  while  b» 


kept  the  presses  at  work  npon  the  prodadi 
of  his  pen,  he  also  superintended  tiie  retail 
department  of  the  music-store.  Yeiy  few  iA 
the  customers  at  ^'  RusselPs  ^  were  awaie  that 
the  young  man  behind  the  counter  was  the 
author  of  so  many  of  the  songs  they  bought, 
and  their  criticisms  often  caused  a  blush  to 
mantle  the  cheeks  of  the  salesman,  especiaUy 
when  the  praise  of  his  poems  exceeded  rea- 
sonable bounds. 

Upon  one  occasion  two  young  ladies  weie 
looldng  over  tiie  new  music,  when  one  of  thcan, 
taking  up  one  of  Dexter  Smithes  latest  pro- 
ductions, asked  Mr.  Smith  (not  knowing  his 
name)  if  he  knew  Dexter  Smith.  Before  the 
young  man  could  frame  a  reply,  she  said,  m 
a  tone  loud  enough  for  every  <me  in  the  store 
to  hear,  "I  know  him  well;  he  lives  in  onr 
street.  He  doesn^t  look  as  if  he  knew  enofngh 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  raina  I "  The 
yoimg  man  changed  the  subject  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  lady  has  probably  dis- 
covered, ere  now,  that  the  Smith  $k$  knew 
was  not  Dexter  Smith. 

While  acting  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  Mr. 
Smith  became  editor  of  the  Otpheu^  a  musi- 
cal magazine,  published  simultaneously  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  which  portion  he 
occupied  until  ill  health  again  admonished 
him  to  relinquish  all  mental  labor.  After  a 
season  of  rest  and  travel  throughout  the 
West,  he  returned  to  Boston  with  restored 
health,  and  commenced  the  pubUcation  of 
the  FoUoy  a  journal  of  music,  which  he  sftiU 
conducts.  He  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  musical  interests  of  Boston,  and  the  Mti» 
has  taken  a  leading  position  in  musical 
journalism.  It  is  characterized  by  jndieioiii 
criticism  (not  indiscriminate  poffery)  and  a 
spirit  of  independence*  It  deals  boldly  with 
the  musical  questions  of  the  day,  and  aams 
not  afraid  to  expose  shams  and  charlatans. 
The  Folio  has  attained  a  good  ciiculatioo 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Dexter  Smith  is  the  author  of  several  pa 
lor  comedies,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  Blank 
and  Prizes,"  has  been  perfonned  with  sue 


He  continues  to  write  ballada--of  wUd 
he  is  the  author  of  nearly  a  thousand.  Amoa] 
hia  later  compositioDS  are  two  meoioiii 
hymns,  which  were  sung  by  the  GrsDd  Am; 
of  the  Republic  at  Mount  Hope  CeoMfeaq 
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Boston,  on  Decoration  Day.  They  are  en- 
titled "  Strew  Flowers  where  they  Sleep," 
and  '^  Our  Brayes  at  Best."  A  song  of  his, 
written  for  the  children,  entitled  "  Put  me  in 
my  Little  Bed,"  has  become  immensely  pop- 
ular. Mr.  Smithes  poems  have  often  formed 
subjects  for  Ulustration,  and  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Brown,  the  artist,  is  now  painting  a  picture 
Bti^rested  by  one  of  them,  entitled  "•  Clouds 
of  Night."  Among  the  well-known  musi- 
cians who  have  composed  music  for  Dexter 
Smithes  songs  are  J.  R.  Thomas,  H.  MiUard, 
Claribel,  M.  Keller,  C.  A.  White,  Ernest  Leslie, 
£.  N.  Catlin,  P.  S.  Gilmore,  Fredk.  Buckley, 
Oeo.  Dana,  Jean  Foster,  H.  S.  Thompson, 


and  others.  The  late  Charles  Dickens  com- 
plimented Mr.  Smith  yery  highly  upon  his 
song  of  '•*'  Little  Emily,"  suggested  by  a  well- 
known  character  in  "  David  Copperfield." 

"  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws,"  was  said  by 
one  of  the  greatest  sages.  The  power  of  song 
is  illimitable,  and  he  who  writes  well  exerts 
a  mighty  influence.  Dexter  Smith's  songs 
are  marked  by  much  originality,  simplicity, 
purity  of  sentiment,  friendship,  and  love; 
and  while  he  continues  to  embody  such  feel- 
ings in  his  verses,  may  he  retain  the  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
that  of  "  The  Song  Writer  of  America." 


I^partm^nt  of  'jBgtlioIogg^ 


«^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W« 


Th«  loal,  th*  uotbw  of  deap  Iten,  of  hlsli  hopa  InflDlto ; 

or  gloriont  dTMins,  nyatadooi  tean,  of  tlMplan  teaw  rirM.— Jirv.  Hommm. 

Tbore  are  nor*  thint*  Id  b«rrcn  And  Mrtb,  Horatio, 
Tban  aro  dreamt  of  in  yoor  phnoaophy.    flMrywrr. 

KNOWING;  OB,  MAN  AND  THE  WOBLD. 

HOW  MUCH  WB  KNOW. 


THAT  we  do  not  know  no^Atn^,  conscious- 
ness is  the  all-creditable  witness;  that 
we  know  something,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence; that  we  do. not  know  everything,  is 
proved  by  the  common  experience  of  the 
race.  Our  knowledge,  theuj  ranges  between 
zero  and  infinity;  but,  as  we  may  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  sum  of  our  knowing  is 
nearer  zero  than  infinity,  how  much  we  know 
vnll  be  more  appropriately  stated  negatively 
than  positively.  Nevertheless,  both  modes 
of  statement  will  \)fi  used.  Of  body,  we 
know  the  appearances  and  the  qualities  or 
the  phenomena.  And  why  should  we  desire 
to  know  more?  To  know  more  than  this 
would  be  to  take  body  into  our  own  nature, 
to  draw  it  within  the  pale  of  our  own  exist- 
ence and  assimilate  it  to  ourselves.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  appropriation  of  the  thing,  no 
transubstantiation  of  the  thing  and  union  with 
our  own  nature,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  sepa- 
rate individual  existence,  so  long  will  there 
be  no  possibility  of  our  knowing  it  only  by 
the  ways  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  modes 
of  its  existence,  by  the  intelligence-producing 
fbroes  which  it  sets  in  action.    To  complain, 


then,  that  we  know  only  phenomena  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  is  to 
hold  in  contempt  the  very  intuitional  teach- 
ings of  our  mental  nature  and  the  plain  de- 
ductions of  reason,  for  the  intuition  is  that 
phenomena  are  all  that  we  can  possibly  know 
of  anything  separate  from  ourselves,  and  the 
deduction  is,  that  phenomena  are  the  insepar- 
able concomitants  of  being,  and  that  when  we 
know  all  its  phenomena  we  know  all  that 
is;  but  when  we  say  we  know  phenomena, 
we  mean  the  power  of  impression  upon  the 
mind,  the  power  which  the  inherent  forces 
of  every  material  body  have  upon  the  inher- 
ent forces  of  the  organism,  and,  finally,  .upon 
the  forces  of  the  cognizant  mind.  And  this 
is  just  the  same  effect  that  physical  forces 
have  upon  each  other,  with  the  addition  of 
one  element,  the  element  of  consciousness. 
The  action  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  is 
by  means  of  the  forces  contained  in  them. 
The  massive  anvil,  with  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance, its  tenacity  and  integrity,  is  struck  by 
the  ponderous  sledge.  The  effect  ia  not  to 
transmit  the  forces  of  the  descending  hammer 
to  the  anvil,  thus  giving  the  anvil  more  than 
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its  usual  quantity  of  force,  and  taking  away 
a  like  amount  of  force  from  the  anvil  (as  it 
is  said  action  and  reaction  are  equal),  but  it 
is  a  setting  in  action  the  potentialities  that 
lie  in  the  anvil.  The  particles  of  matter 
near  the  beaten  surface  are  affected  first,  and 
very  powerfully ;  the  inherent  forces  imbedded 
in  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
aroused,  they  are  disturbed,  they  resent  the 
attack  with  all  their  resistant  power,  sus- 
tained by  all  the  myriad  sympathetic  forces 
contained  in  all  the  particles  of  the  anvil. 
These  forces  combine,  they  organize,  they 
run  together  compactly,  to  make  one  giant 
force  that  shall  resist  the  attack  of  the  ham- 
mer and  punish  it  for  its  rude  onset. 

OPEBATION  OF  FOBCES  IN  HATTER. 

Assuming,  then,  the  molecular  theory  of 
forces,  there  can  be  no  augmentation  of  po- 
tential force  without  an  augmentation  of 
Biibstance,  and  no  diminution  of  the  same 
without  a  diminution  of  substance.  These 
forces  need  not  be  always  active,  but  they 
are  always  potentially  so,  requiring  some 
antagonism,  as  when  the  hammer  impinges 
upon  the  anvil,  or  some  sympathy,  as  when 
two  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other.  The 
magnet  loses  no  part  of  its  magnetism  when 
it  is  rubbed  against  the  piece  of  steel,  al- 
though it  awakens  a  force  in  the  bar  of  steel 
that  nothing  else  could  arouse;  and  when 
this  force  is  once  awakened  and  kept  alive 
by  continuous  friction  against  the  magnet  for 
a  few  minutes,  it  does  not  forget  how  to  live, 
but  the  bar  of  steel  becomes  an  artificial 
magnet  that  shall  not  soon  lose  its  power. 
The  process  in  every  case  is  not  a  transmis- 
sion of  forces,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  but  an 
incitement  of  forces  to  action.  When  coal  is 
made  to  evolve  heat,  or  any  substance  is  so 
placed  as  to  operate  upon  another  chemically, 
there  is  not  a  conversion  of  force,  as  many 
scientists  choose  to  call  it,  but  only  an  opera- 
tion of  the  forces  of  one  substance  upon  an- 
other— an  application,  not  a  transmutation. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  physics  where  a 
l)ody  has  lost  any  vital  or  mechanical  force 
without  losing  some  of  its  substance.  If  a 
seed  lose  vitality,  certain  particles  of  matter 
in  which  this  vital  force  inheres  have  evapo- 
rated, or  have  been  extracted  from  it.  If  a 
piece  of  wood  loses  elasticity,  it  is  because 
certain  elements  of  the  material  have  gone 


from  it  into  the  air  or  other  repository  of 
molecules,  carrying  with  them  the  inseparable 
energy  or  force  which  we  perceive  to  be 
deficient.  If  two  bodies  aflfect  each  other 
chemically,  so  that  the  one  becomes  weakei, 
the  other  stronger,  in  any  respect,  tho^e  parti- 
cles of  matter  in  which  the  one  force  dwelt 
have  been  extracted  frt>m  the  one  and  at- 
tracted to  the  other,  although  the  bodies 
themselves  may  appear  to  be  of  the  original 
size ;  but  if  no  substance  is  transferred,  there 
is  no  transfer  of  force,  there  is  only  an 
awakening  of  dormant  energy,  a  calling  into 
action  of  inactive  force  already  resident  in 
the  body  acted  upon.  The  only  conversion, 
if  any,  is  in  the  form  of  the  bodies  operated 
upon ;  the  change  is  in  the  locality  of  the 
atoms  with  respect  to  each  other  and  with 
respect  to  those  of  other  bodies.  Certain 
forces  in  coal  are  rendered  active  bv  the 
application  of  heat,  which  results  m  a  dis- 
solution of  the  elements  of  the  coal,  and  sets 
in  action  certain  other  forces  in  substances 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  the  stove, 
the  atmosphere,  the  nerves,  and  finally  in 
the  succession  the  forces  of  the  cognizing 
mind. 

MATERIAL  A2n>  SPIRITUAL  FORCES. 

While  we  do  not  understand  how  a  purely 
material  force  can  make  itself  felt  upon  a 
purely  spiritual  force,  we  know  that  throng 
the  organism  and  by  successive  gradatiaiia 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  appreciable  force 
is  obtained.  Then  as  the  influence  of  even 
material  bodies  upon  each  other  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  transfer  of  any  part  of  one 
to  the  other,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
loses  or  gains  any  force,  as  it  is  a  simple 
application  of  substance  to  substance  and 
inhering  force  to  inhering  force,  both  bodies 
remaining  intact,  how  can  we  expect  the  pn>- 
cess  to  be  any  different  when  matter  operatn 
on  mind,  both  mind  and  matter  remainiiig 
intact,  when  two  substances  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  globe  of  being  are  so  related 
that  the  one  knows  and  the  other  is  known  t 
Ejiowledge  of  the  not-self  can  not  be  an 
appropriation  of  it,  but  an  affection  by  it ; 
and  we  must  know  phenomena,  qualities, 
properties,  powers,  for  these  are  the  only 
ways  in  which  bodies  manifest  themsdves 
to  each  other,  and,  ^  fortwri^  they  are  the 
only  modes  in  which  they  can  make  them- 
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Belyes  known  to  a  substance  all  different 
from  themselyes,  the  mental  nature  of  man. 

KNOWLEDGE — THE  TWO  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  now  on  disputed  grounds;  long 
contests  have  been  waged  over  the  proper 
object  of  our  Imowing ;  the  surface  of  this 
interesting  domain  of  philosophy  is  strewn 
with  dead  theses  and  inanimate  theories 
dain  by  the  weapons  of  logic.  We  should, 
then,  tread  softly  the  sacred  spot  lest  we 
>rake  the  sleeping  dead,  lest  they  revive  and 
confront  us.  Knowing  is  the  operation  of  a 
series  of  material  forces  upon  mental  force, 
and  the  result  revealed  is  consciousness,  is 
knowledge;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
these  forces  out  through  the  organism,  through 
the  medium  into  the  body  itself,  so  far  do 
we  know.  If  we  can  trace  the  line  of  in 
telligence  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  con- 
nect consciousness  with  the  force  in  the 
thing  itself  by  any  number  of  links  of  various 
snbstance  and  temperament,  we  know  that 
force,  and  by  so  much  as  that  force  Is  an 
inherent  property  of  the  thing,  by  so  much 
do  we  know  that  thing.  Even  now  the 
philosophic  world  is  not  at  ease  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  object  of  knowledge.  The 
contest  is  as  to  whether  we  know  phenomena 
or  things.  The  one  school,  considering  the 
word  phenomena  as  meaning  something 
superficial  dwelling  around  and  about  the 
thing,  but  not  in  it,  say  that  we  do  not 
know  phenomena  alone.  The  bther  school, 
r^arding  the  word  phenomena  as  being  an 
expression  for  the  manifestations  of  things, 
say  that  we  know  only  phenomena.  They 
are  both  wrong  and  both  right — bright  with 
r^ard  to  the  truth  and  themselves,  but 
wrong  with  regard  to  each  other.  They 
need  something  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  truth,  they  require  a  reconciliation.  It  is 
as  if  two  majestic  forms  of  thought  were 
floating  like  clouds  in  the  mighty  storm, 
respectively  charged  with  the  positive  and 
n^^tive  arguments  of  the  case,  the  one 
vitreously  electrified,  the  other  resinously, — 
the  one  brilliant  and  elastic,  the  other  firm 
and  tenacious.  They  are  approaching  each 
ether  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  war- 
£ure  of  contending  opinions  driven  by  the 
breath  of  a  mighty  intellectual  inspiration. 
Svery  point  in  the  outline  of  these  vast 
bodies  of  thought  quivers  and  glistens  with 


accumulated  truth.  If  they  would  but  reach 
the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence,  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  the  contest  would  have 
arrived,  those  occult,  subtle  elements  would 
release  themselves,  the  whole  atmosphere 
would  gleam  with  the  electric  flashes  of 
truth,  the  firmament  of  thought  would  re- 
verberate with  the  concussion  of  intellect, 
and  the  moral  globe  would  tremble  with  the 
thunders.  The  lightning  indicates  the  res* 
toration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  clouds,  so 
would  this  indicate  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these 
two  opposing  propositions,  and  philosophy 
would  give  up  half  truths  for  whole  truths, 
an  unnatural  state  for  a  natural  one. 

QUANTITY  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

But  having  made  an  exposition  of  the 
quality  of  our  knowing,  we  will  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  quantity  of  it.  The  royal 
dweller  had  not  been  in  the  palace  long  be- 
fore his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine  the 
very  texture  of  the  tapestry  he  trod.  Man 
considered  the  grass  of  the  field  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  see  what  it  would  pro- 
duce, and  he  became  an  agriculturist.  He 
admired  the  beautiful  landscape  until  he  was 
satisfied,  then  set  to  work  to  know  how 
nature  had  so  combined  light  and  shade  and 
color,  and  he  made  a  picture,  callings  himself 
a  painter.  He  examined  the  records  of  the 
building  of  the  palace,  he  penetrated'  into 
the  earth  in  quest  of  her  buried  treasures,  and- 
he  found  also  the  laws  of  her  formation,  and 
he  called  himself  a  geologist.  He  had  a 
desire  for  more  rapid  communication  with 
the  diJSerent  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  he 
built  a  ship  and  put  it  upon  the  sea;  he  also 
constructed  a  steam-engine,  and  now  his 
dominion  is  threaded  in  all  directions  with 
railways.  He  took  two  pieces  of  metal  and 
put  them  in  a  liqicid^  then  with  the  aid  of 
a  wire  he  was  enabled^  tox  have  his  thoughts 
known  at  the  extremities  of  his  empire  in  a 
very  short  spaee  of  time ;  and  before  many 
decades  shall  pass,  the  globe  on  which  he 
lives  will  have  been  belted  completely  with  a 
telegraphic  line,  bearing  intelligenee  with  the 
precision  ctf  logic  and  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  he  will  know  in  the  morning  what 
his  antipode  was  doing  in  the  evening  ef  the 
same  day.  He  walked  in  the  garden  among 
the  plants  and  flowers,  and  after  having  re- 
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galed  his  senses  on  their  sweetness  and  their 
loveliness,  he  examined  their  structure  and 
the  law  of  their  growth,  and  he  became  a 
botanist.  He  heard  the  singing  of  birds, 
saw  their  elegant  and  varied  plumage,  and 
to  his  admiration  was  added  his  science,  and 
he  said  he  was  an  ornithologist;  now,  no 
bird  is  safe.  He  analyzed  the  substances 
which  he  found  in  the  solids,  fluids,  gases, 
calling  himself  a  chemist ;  and  now,  such  is 
his  knowledge  of .  the  nature  of  bodies,  h« 
is  capable  of  producing  a  large  yariety  of 
new  and  wonderful  combinations  of  matter. 
He  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
river  in  the  garden  one  day,  when  he  saw  an 
apple  fall ;  he  immediately  set  his  ingenuity 
at  work  to  discover  the  cause  and  the  law  of 
the  falling,  and  he  called  the  influence  that 
made  the  apple  fall  gravity  and  himself  a 
philosopher.  One  night  he  stood  out  be- 
neath the  heavens,  and 

^'  Heard  the  traiiinff  garments  of  the  night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls ; 
Saw  her  sable  skins  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls." 

After  his  sentiment  and  wonder  had  died 
away,  he  proceeded  to  discover  the  laws 
that  govern  the  motions  of  these  circling 
orbs,  their  distance  apart,  their  number,  their 
magnitude ;  he  found  the  vastness  of  space 
to  be  inconceivable,  and  he  wondered  not 
only  at  the  harmony  and  the  magnitude,  but 
at  himself  how  he  found  it  out,  and  in  pride 
he  called  himself  an  astronomer. 

HTJMAIC  POWSB,  HOW  MEABUBBD. 

From  an  examination  of  all  works  of 
science  and  art,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  been  produced  by  the  combined  knowl- 
edge and  power  of  man.  Our  power  is 
limited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
locality  of  forces.  Naturally  we  become 
cognizant  of  the  forces  in  eur  system,  and 
we  soon  learn  to  use  them  with  great  facility 
and  skilL  So  with  all  bodies  that  come  in 
actual  contact  with  ourselves,  as  when  we 
handle  anything.  But  when  we  employ 
other  materials  than  our  body,  we  must  know 
what  eflect  every  material  body  used  will 
have  on  every  other,  in  order  to  be  powerful 
in  bringing  about  the  design  of  the  artisan. 
We  must  be  enabled  so  to  collocate  forces  as 
to  produce  any  desired  result ;  and  when  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  know- 


ledge as  that  we  can  find  the  forces  of  oir- 
ganic  bodies,  and  are  able  so  to  combine  tbe 
materials  in  which  they  are  resident  as  that 
they  shall  operate  upon  each  other  aooordii^ 
to  a  given  law,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  pro- 
duce organic  Ufe.  But  at  present  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  anything  to  make  a 
thing  as  God  made  it.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  substance  and  forces  of 
matter  to  combine  them  in  any  one  innt«ice 
as  Nature  has  done.  We  build  and  change^ 
we  pile  up  and  transfonn,  we  place  in  Bach 
a  podtion  that  existent  forces  will  produce 
motion  in  what  already  exists.  As  in  the 
steam-engine,  the  most  majestic  specimen  of 
human  skill,  we  apply  heat  to  water,  which 
is  converted  into  steam  by  the  ebullition  of 
its  particles.  The  steam  is  found  to  be  self- 
repellant,  and  we  take  advantage  of  this  &ct 
to  confine  steam.  When  we  allow  it  to 
escape,  by  its  expansive  power  it  operates 
upon  a  solid,  forcing  it  from  its  position  up- 
ward or  downward,  and  by  another  presstng 
out  of  steam  and  into  the  banel  of  the  piston 
the  converse  motion  is  produced,  so  on  con- 
tinuously. Now,  if  there  is  attached  to  this 
solid  body,  moving  up  and  down,  or  back- 
ward and  forward,  another  solid  body,  so 
joined  as  to  change  the  direction  of  motion^ 
we  obtain  another  modification  of  power, 
and  by  a  series  of  variously  connected  ban 
and  wheels  we  finally  arrive  at  the  resistaDoe 
to  be  overcome ;  and  if  the  power  is  sufildent, 
after  all  deductions  for  intermediate  expen- 
diture of  force,  the  weight  is  moved,  the 
steamer  glides  on  the  wave  with  her  heavy 
load,  or  tiie  long,  ponderous  train  rolls  swift- 
ly on  the  steel-clad  rail.  Here  is  a  constant 
placing  of  solids,  liquids,  and  vapors  so  that 
their  natural  forces  will  have  a  chance  to 
operate  on  each  other.  And  this  combina- 
tion is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  fences 
mechanical. 

CUB  KNOWLEDOB  DBFBCnVB. 

But  we  do  not  know  enough  of  me- 
chanical forces  to  produce  many  objects 
just  like  Nature  makes  them.  We  know 
the  composition  of  the  diamond :  but  there  is 
one  element  that  we  can  not  get  in  its  parity 
and  in  its  exact  proportion  so  as  to  be  abh 
to  combine  it  with  the  other  elements  to  pio- 
duce  this  most  valuable  gem.  Much  less 
have  we  power  over  vital  force:  we  do  not 
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know  enough  of  yital  forces  to  make  any 
new  organic  body.  We  can  not  get  the  germs 
of  old  forms  of  organic  eidstence  always; 
and  if  we  have  the  germs,  we  can  only  sub- 
ject them  to  the  action  of  influences  such  as 
they  would  haye  felt  if  planted  in  the  earth 
or  placed  in  any  proper  and  natural  recep- 
tacle of  growth.  The  exact  conflux  of  forces, 
material  influences,  of  protection,  nourish- 
ment, the  same  essential  enyironment  which 
bodies  would  haye  if  grown  naturally,  must 
be  obtained,  else  the  attempt  is  a  failure. 
If  we  knew  enough  of  the  absolute  nature  of 
force,  of  its  inyariable  and  uniyersal  charac- 
teristics, to  And  any  force  desired,  we  then 
would  be  able  to  make  what  we  wanted,  and 
we  would  not  be  restricted  to  simple  trans- 
formation and  combination  of  bodies  now 
existing.  We  would  then,  doubtless,  be  able 
to  make  the  germs  of  organic  bodies,  old  and 
new,  for  these  are  only  the  repositories  of 
the  concentrated  forces  of  potential  organic 
existence  requiring  deyelopment  through 
reciprocal  action  with  outside  influences. 

FUBTHBB  ADyANCEHENT  ITBCBSSABY. 

What  intelligence  and  power  would  it  re- 
quire to  produce  an  organic  body  fit  for  the 
indwelling  of  a  spiritual  existence  I  Could 
we  collocate  materials  so  as  to  realize  a  form 
like  the  mist,  fine  and  beautiful,  some  mental 
structure  might  be  attracted  to  it,  and  there 
would  be  a  personage  as  glorious  as  an  angel. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  attain* to  such  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  inherent  forces  of 
matter  as  to  precipitate  the  construction  of 
such  a  form  as  this  ?  Surely  our  inyestiga- 
tions  must  be  broadened  and  deepened,  our 
capacity  to  know  must  be  augmented,  and 
OUT  faculties  must  be  assisted  by  instruments 
never  yet  inyented,  if  we  find  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  materials  adequate  to  the  production 
of  organic  life.  We  must  learn  some  new 
method  for  the  conservation  of  vital  forces, 
some  new  means  for  ascertaining  their 
locality,  some  new  arrangement  of  materials 
to  awaken  the  action  of  vital  energies.  The 
charm  of  life,  even  of  the  lowest  type,  has 
not  deigned  to  dwell  in  any  of  the  structures 
of  human  architecture  or  elaboration.  The 
finest  tissues  of  artificial  construction,  over 
which  the  fancy  has  easily  drawn  a  covering 
of  spirituality,  have  not  possessed  the  reality 
of  living.    The  most  consummate  develop- 


ments of  human  skill  and  science  have  not 
had  the  accompaniment  of  consciousness  or 
even  of  functionary  activity  for  an  instant. 
We  have  neither  made  anything  like  a  seed 
or  an  insect,  an  oak  or  an  amoeba.  Our 
power,  though  great*  is  then  limited  by  our 
knowledge ;  and  our  knowledge,  though  ex- 
tensive, is  not  very  extensive.  Several  thou- 
sand years  we  have  trod  the  earth,  and  tried 
to  know  the  world,  but  we  have  barely  made 
a  beginning.  We  have  entered  the  laby- 
rinth, and  have  begun  to  get  ^  idea  of  its 
vastness  and  intricacy.  We  stand  before  pain- 
ful plenitude,  inconceivable  infinitude,  and 
discern  but  the  exterior  of  their  fullness.  We 
have  plunged  repeatedly  into  the  depths  of 
the  great  unknown  sea  that  surrounds  the 
isle  of  life,  sometimes  in  vain,  sometimes 
bringing  to  light  and  to  ourselves  pearls  of 
truth.  Many  fragments  saturated  with  mys- 
tery have  been  wafted  to  us  on  the  surface 
of  the  awful  deep  by  fortunate  winds ;  but 
our  possessions  are  still  meagre,  and  we  find 
employment  for  our  little  selves  in  the  con- 
stant rehearsal  of  what  we  have  learned  and 
the  repeated  counting  of  our  treasures.  All 
our  lives  we  walk  on  a  little  ball  hung  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  stars.  Round  and  round 
the  earth  men  go,  but  they  can  not  get  off; 
chained  to  matter,  the  soul,  after  its  loftiest 
flights  and  grandest  aspirations,  must  always 
return  to  the  little  tenement  of  clay  that 
holds  its  formless  self.  We  occupy  a  point 
in  creation,  immensity  centers  toward  us; 
w^e  have  neither  capacity  to  receive  it  all  nor 
ability  to  arrange  and  classify  its  bewilder- 
ing complexity.  But  the  student  is  improv- 
ing, he  is  becoming  disciplined,  he  is  active, 
zealous,  apt,  and  he  will  yet  learn  more  of 
the  grand  history  than  he  now  conceives  it 
to  contain. 

PAINTING-AND    DBEAMINe. 


» » «■ 


WJ  HAT  is  the  difference  between  sleep- 
VV    ing  and  dreaming,  and  fainting  and 
dreaming? 

One  cold  day,  having  taken  a  walk,  I  came 
into  the  house  and  famted  away.  I  was  so 
long  unconscious  that  it  was  thought  I  would 
never  recover — ^but  I  was  very  happy.  I  had 
a  dream  or  vision.  The  sun  was  shining 
pleasantly,  and  I  was  listening  to  a  lady  who 
was  telling  an  interesting  story.  When  I  waa 
coming  to,  I  hung  back,  in  my  mind,  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story ;  but  my  ordinary  con- 
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BGioiisness  returned  before  it  was  finished. 
How  cm  yon  explain  this  phenomenon  ? 

Am, — Dreaming  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
life.  It  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  an  abnor- 
mal conditi on.  If  one  eats  dried  beef,  smoked 
herring,  cheese,  salt  codfish,  or  mince  pie  at 
night  he  is  pretty  sure  to  dream  of  climbing 
on  dizzy  heights,  runaway  horses,  or  some 
other  dangerous,  difficult,  and  troublesome 
thing.  At  other  times,  and  under  differept 
conditions,  the  dreams  will  be  delightful ;  but 
why  a  man  should  dream  at  all  when  he  is  in 
Buch  a  condition  that  the  dream  is  pleasant 
we  can  hardly  explain. 

The  phrenological  explanation  of  dream- 
ing (and  phrenologists  are  the  only  mental 
philosophers  who  have  giyen  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  dreams)  is  this:  We  think 
dreaming  is  a  state  of  partial  sleep;  some 
portions  of  the  brain  being  more  or  less  pro- 
foundly asleep,  other  portions  being  more  or 
less  awake,  permit  the  mind  to  act,  and  to 
remember  its  actions. 

When  one  is  in  a  quiet,  perfect  slumber, 
the  brain  is  shrunken,  the  pulsations  are 
feeble,  and  life  is  simply  maintained.  When 
a  person  is  dreaming,  the  brain  is  filled  with 
blood.  A  person  having  been  injured,  a  por- 
tion of  the  skull  was  removed  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  when  the  patient  dreamed,  the 
brain  protruded  and  quivered  with  excite- 
ment; and  when  he  awoke,  he  complained 
of  a  restless  sleep  and  an  awful  dream. 
When  the  sleep  was  dreamless,  the  brain 
withdrew,  and  seemed  much  reduced  in  size 
at  the  opening. 

Breaming,  then,  is  rather  a  condition  of 
the  brain  than  of  the  mind  itself.  Whether 
the  mind  is  conscious  when  a  person  is  en- 
tirely asleep  we  do  not  know ;  certainly  there 
is  no  consciousness  which  seems  related  to  the 
present  life  or  present  state.  The  memory  re- 
cords none. 

Fainting  is  caused  by  a  disturbed  circula- 
tion, producing  an  abnormal  or  unusual  con- 
dition of  the  brain ;  and  so  far  as  the  mind 
is  concerned,  this  condition  is  akin  to  that  of 
sleep.  Persons  who  have  been  nearly  drown- 
ed describe  the  sensations  during  the  drown- 
ing process  as  being  most  delightAil ;  there 
was  enchanting  scenery,  delicious  music,  and 
a  rapturous  state  of  the  feelings.  If  one  be- 
comes intoxicated  with   alcoholic  liquors, 


with  tea,  or  with  quinine,  he  may  have  some 
of  these  visions — ^he  would  feel  wafted,  as  it 
were,  on  the  breezes  of  unspeakable  deligfata 
Patients  who  take  ether,  and  are  just  eaUst- 
ing  upon  the  mysterious  delirium  of  that 
realm  unknown,  have  strange  and  peculiar 
sensations.  We  remember  to  have  taken 
ether  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  backward  over 
Niagara  Falls ;  but  we  went  down  so  easQy 
that  we  were  entirely  lost  before  we  toadied 
bottom,  and  it  was  rather  a  pleasant  sen- 
sation than  otherwise.  But  we  fancy  that 
the  sensation  was  produced  from  the  fact 
of  our  being  in  the  dentist's  chair  and  of 
the  head  falling  backward  as  the  intoxica- 
tion was  completed.  Some  who  take  this 
ether  or  gas  feel  lifted  up,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  heaven  without  wings.  All  these 
conditions  originate  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
brain,  and  we  are  not  able  to  account  or 
respond  for  the  varied  and  imexplainable 
sensations  which  people  thus  experience. 
They  can  not  be  reduced  to  scientific  stand- 
ards. Like  clairvoyants,  nobody  can  tell  be- 
forehand relative  to  the  correctness  of  their 
statementa  Sometimes  they  will  be  wonder- 
fully correct.  Again,  the  same  person  may 
be  altogether  incorrect  in  impresaion  and 
statement  in  consequence  of  being  fatigued, 
or  having  slept  too  little,  or  having  eaten  too 
much  or  too  little,  or  the  wrong  kinds  of 
food,  or  having  had  some  trouble,  or  some 
pleasure ;  anything  that  will  modify  the  con- 
ditions will  modify  results. 

Sometimes  we  sleep  without  dreaming; 
sometimes  we  may  dream  pleasantly;  some- 
times unpleasantly.  We  may  &int  and  be, 
as  it  were,  dead;  at  another  time  we  may 
have  a  delicious  dream.  This  nature  of  onn 
is  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  and  there  it 
no  wonder  that  so  many  tunes  are  played 
upon  it. 

Too  Bust  to  Freeze. — ^I  was  spending  the 

winter  at  Farmer  C ^*s.     Day  after  day  I 

observed  the  patient  herd  wending  their  way 
through  the  huge  snowbanks,  but  always  in 
the  same  dhection.  At  length  curioeitr  M 
me  to  follow  the  well-worn  path,  until  I  cama 
to  a  lai*ge  trough  fed  by  a  tiny  stream  from 
above.  The  thermometer  was  below  mo ;  yal 
here  was  open  water  free  fbr  man  or  beast 
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**  Do  your  cattle  always  find  water  at  yonder 
spring  ?  "  I  asked  upon  my  return. 

**  Oh,  yes  I "  said  he.  "^  That  never  fails,  sum- 
mer or  winter." 

**  Does  it  never  freeze  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Never  I "  was  the  reply.  "  I  can  trust  that 
little  fellow/*  said  he,  laughing.  ^'' Eii  too 
hu»y  to  freeze^ 

To  the  school  which  I  taught  in  this  place 
came  a  poor  boy  more  thinly  clad  than  others. 


yet  he  never  seemed  cold.  Upon  a  rough  sled 
he  drew  a  crippled  sister,  often  wrapped  in  an 
old  coat  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  boy 
himself. 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  warm  this  cold 
morning  ?  "  I  asked,  as  Willie,  after  depositing 
his  little  sister  in  a  warm  comer,  went  directly 
to  his  seat,  glowing  with  health  and  exercise. 

**  I  have  my  sister  to  take  care  of,"  said  he ; 
"  and  that  keeps  me  stirring." 


^^  |(mnJrg. 


That  wMeh  nakei  n  good  ConitltatloD  nrait  kMp  ft,  rls.,  men  of  wladocB  and  rlrta* ;  qoallttflc  that,  baeaoM  tbcj  dannid  not  with  worldlj  lahap* 
HaaM,  maA  b*  cartAiUy  pvopafatad  bjr  a  Tlitaoai  adiMatlon  of  yooth. — WiUiam  Pnmu 


^^0^^^^^^f^^^t^*^*^^^^0^f^^f^0^^^%0^^f^f^f^0^^0^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^i^*^^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^k^^^*^*^t^^^^^^0^0^^^^m^'^^'^t^^m 


A  DEMOOBATIG  REPUBLIC  TS.  MONABCHT; 

OB,  CiBSABISM  AND  CAKLYLEISM. 


THE  New  York  Ihibuns  of  a  recent  date 
prints  the  following  criticisms,  which  will 
be  good  for  our  t^nrepublican  citizens  to 
read.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  more  than 
one— would'bo— Bourbon  among  us,  and  not  a 
fpw  foolish  stuck-up  aristocrats. 

^*  There  is  a  disease  which  often  attacks 
highly  educated  Americans  at  about  the  age  of 
tiiirty,  and  which  sometimes  clings  to  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  wake  up  some 
morning  with  the  conviction  that  universal 
suffrage  is  a  failure,  and  that  only  themselves 
and  two  or  three  of  their  intimate  friends  are 
fit  to  govern  the  world.  They  announce  with 
dismay  that  America  is  vulgarizing  not  only 
itself,  but  probably  the  whole  solar  system. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  the  patients  are  English,  the  disease  finds 
vent  in  growling,  and  may  be  called  Carlyle- 
ism.  Other  victims  belong  to  the  class  of 
good  Americans  who  have  seen  Paris  before 
they  died,  and  have  ceased  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans thenceforward.  Their  type  of  the  disease 
is  more  malignant,  and  may  be  called  Caesarism. 

**  And  this  disease  of  reaction  is  not  confined 
to  stock-brokers  and  statesmen  out  of  office;  it 
is  Just  as  virulent  among  the  more  recluse 
orders,  as  college  professors,  poets,  and  women. 
Professor  Lowell,  who  twenty  years  ago  wrote 
such  fine  sentiments  about  poor  men's  sons 
and  rich  men's  sons,  now  grows  as  indignant 
as  BlaekukXfdPs  Magatdne  against  'a  system 
which  gives  Teague,  because  he  can  dig,  as 
much  influence  as  Ralph,  because  he  can 
think.'  The  Womans  Sufltage  movement  is 
perplexed  with  allies  like  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  of 


Washington,  who  is  opposed  to  allowing  any 
woman  to  vote  who  Is  not,  like  herself,  taxed 
upon  a  small  property,  and  is  not  qualified, 
like  herself,  to  fill  a  Goveniment  clerkship. 
There  is  seldom  a  woman's  convention  where 
somebody  does  not  feel  impelled  to  remark 
that  there  are  too  many  voters  already,  and 
that  some  of  them  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  their  betters. 

*<And  when  men  or  women  once  get  this 
solicitude  into  their  heads,  it  is  seldom  got  out 
again.  Men  have  seen  how  England  has  grad- 
ually outgrown  the  control  of  the  throne ;  then 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  then  of  *  the  great  gov- 
erning families;'  and  has  come  to  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli  at  last  They  have  seen  French 
Imperialism  disappear  in  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano, and  the  Prussian  monarchy  already  be- 
ginning to  climb  the  sides  of  one.  JNfo  matter. 
Tou  can  convert  a  European  conservative,  but 
an  American  reactionary  dies  hard;  the  des- 
potisms of  the  Old  World  may  crumble  before 
his  eyes,  while  he  still  clings  to  the  belief  that 
the  nation  can  only  be  saved  by  limiting  polit- 
ical power  to  himself  and  his  cousins. 

**  Fortunately  the  American  community,  as  a 
whole,  remains  unconvinced.  Where,  it  per- 
sistently asks,  are  you  to  draw  the  line?  The 
barber  in  *  Nicholas  Nickleby '  refuses  to  shave 
a  coal-heaver,  on  the  ground  that  you  must 
draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  he  draws  it  at 
bakers.  The  coal-heaver  himself,  if  he  had 
drawn  it,  would  certainly  have  drawn  it  so  as 
to  include  himself;  and  among  all  those  who 
would  restrict  the  suffhige,  there  is  not  one 
who  would  consent  to  leave  himself  outside. 
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Each  restriction  proposed,  -w^ile  it  yitiates  the 
principle,  still  &ils  to  satisfy.  Talleyrand  said 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  1814,  that  Bona- 
parte represented  a  principle  and  Louis  XVIIL 
represented  a  principle,  while  anything  else 
was  but  an  intrigue.  So  among  ourselves, 
Gsesarism  might  represent  a  principle,  only  that 
there  is  no  Caesar.  TJniTersal  sufiGrage  repre- 
sents a  principle.  Between  these  there  is  noth- 
ing which  has  even  the  dignity  of  an  intrigue. 
*'  If  we  grant  that  there  are  in  any  community 
one,  two,  or  a  dozen  persons  who  could  govern 
it  better  than  it  governs  itself  now,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains.  How  are  those  gifted  few  to 
be  got  at  ?  If  they  are  to  select  themselves, 
and  each  is  to  recruit  an  army  to  fight  it  out, 
we  have  a  South  American  government.  If 
they  are  to  be  selected  by  merely  literary  ex- 
amination, then  we  have  a  Chinese  type  of 
rulers.  But  if  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
popular  voice,  then  we  have  a  republic  after 
all.  This  at  least  aims  to  combine  personal 
ability  with  popular  government.  There  are 
always  a  few  persons  remarkably  fitted  for  ex- 
ecutive duties— one  to  command  an  army,  one 
to  organize  schools,  one  to  '*  swing  a  railroad.'* 
Every  caucus,  every  convention,  every  election, 
is  an  efibrt  to  discover  those  men,  and  to  put 
them  where  they  will  be  useful.  Americans 
take  as  readily  to  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees as  to  the  decision  by  majorities,  because 
they  are  trained  to  understand  that  the  many 
must  settle  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  few 
have  charge  of  the  doing.  '  Teague,  who  can 
dig,'  merely  claims  the  right  to  decide  at  prop- 
er intervals  which  among  the  thinking  Ralphs 
shall  be  put  at  the  helm.  We  can  spare 
neither.  What  would  have  become  of  this 
nation  had  the  adjustment  of  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion been  left  to  the  professors  in  our  colleges? 
Each  voter  stands  for  his  own  rights  and  for 
those  of  his  class,  if  for  nothing  else,  and  the 
larger  the  body  of  voters  the  less  easy  to  cajole 
or  bribe  them.  Because  demagogues  flatter  the 
wx  papvU,  it  does  not  become  wise  men  to  ig- 
nore its  value.  It  was  not  an  American  re- 
publican, but  the  shrewdest  of  French  think- 
ers, who  said,  *  There  is  one  who  knows  more 
than  anybody,  and  that  is,  Everybody.' '' 
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RAILWAY  ENTEKPBISE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


r*  the  enterprise  of  the  South  in  the  mat- 
ter of  new  railroads  can  be  taken  as  a 
fair  criterion,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not 
only  recovering  rapidly  from  the  destraction 


wrought  by  war,  but  that  war  baa  bronght 
about  a  change  of  interior  policy  which  will 
prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Sonthem 
people.  The  numerous  railroads  now  in 
process  of  construction,  together  with  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  old  ones, 
having  challenged  our  attention  lately,  we 
take  the  opportunity  furnished  by  an  ex- 
change to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  what 
is  "  going  on ''  in  that  line  down  South. 

"Work  has  commenced  on  the  extension 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from 
the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  it  is*  expected  that  the  line 
will  be  open  in  about  two  years.  This  will 
give  additional  rail  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  (from  San  Francisco 
to  Norfolk)  under  the  control  of  the  great 
Pacific  railroad  companies. 

"  Track  laying  has  commenced  on  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, from  Johnson's  Depot,  in  East  Tennes- 
see, to  a  connection  with  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  which  will  soon  open  up 
a  rich  mineral  region. 

"Arrangements  have  been  consummated 
which  will  insure  the  completion  of  the  great 
Air-line  Railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte- 
ville,  a  distance  of  about  200  milesw  This 
will  then  be  the  shortest  line  between  Mobile 
and  New  York. 

"The  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad 
has  been  rebuilt  after  its  long  disuse  (since 
its  destruction  during  Sherman's  campaign), 
and  is  now  doing  a  regular  business. 

"  The  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad^  from 
Macon,  Oa.,  to  Brunswick^  on  the  coast,  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  months.  It  is 
180  miles  long,  and.  runs  through  a  rich  tim- 
ber country.  Brunswick  is  the  only  deep- 
water  harbor  between  Norfolk  and  Penaacola, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Hilton  Head, 
which  is  not  at  preset  accessible  from  the 
interior. 

"The  road  from  Port  Royal  (or  Hilton 
Head)  is  slowly  progressing.  When  finished, 
it  will  afford  another  outlet  to  the  coast  for 
the  products  of  the  Carolinas  and  North 
Georgia. 

"The  South  Side  Railroad  bridge,  over 
the  Appomatox  River,  near  Farmvillc,  Vv, 
is  now  being  erected.  The  company  built  a 
temporaiy  track  aroimd  the  bridge,  two  and 
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a  half  miles  long,  to  use  daring  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure.  This  bridge  is  about 
2^800  feet  long,  and  the  track  is  180  feet 
from  the  water.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  country. 
The  style  adopted  by  General  Mahone  (the 
President  of  the  consolidated  line  from  Nor- 
folk to  Bristol)  is  the  Fink  suspension  truss, 
and  the  work  is  being  done  by  the  Baltimore 
Bridge  Company. 

"  Work  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  com- 
pletion on  the  line  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Au- 
gusta. It  will  be  finished  this  summer.  The 
bridge  over  the  Ocmulgee,  at  Macon,  is  near- 
ly finished.  This  line  passes  through  Mil- 
ledgeyille,  and  will  effectually  shorten  the 
time  between  Mobile  and  New  York  ma 
Richmond.  The  grading  was  done  by  the 
State  Penitentiary  force,  at  an  enormous 
profit  to  the  contractors.  It  is  asserted  that 
Governor  Bullock  and  other  State  officers 
are  interested  in  the  contract  for  the  leasing 
of  the  Penitentiary  hands. 

"The  Albany  and  Brunswick  Railroad 
Company  has  completed  its  first  fifty  miles, 
and  seems  determined  to  go  ahead  and  finish 
tlie  remainder.  Its  connecting  lines  to  Eu- 
faula  and  Mobile  will  soon  be  under  way; 
and  these  roads  will  afford  a  new  route  from 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Colonel  Nelson  Tift,  of  Albany,  is 
working  energetically  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  his  section,  by  putting  these  lines 
in  a  fair  way  of  completion. 

"  The  South  Georgia  and  Florida  Railroad 
will  be  completed  this  month.  It  connects 
Albany  with  Thomasville,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Railroad,  and  runs  through  a 
splendid  cotton  country. 

"The  Savannah,  Griflin,  and  North  Ala- 
bama Railroad,  running  from  Griffin,  Ga.,  on 
the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  to  Deca- 
tur, Ala.,  is  under  construction.  This  will 
open  a  direct  line  from  Memphis  to  Savan- 
nah, leaving  Atlanta  sixty  miles  to  the 
northward. 

"The  Savannah  and  Memphis  Railroad 
Company  have  closed  a  contract  to  complete 
their  road  in  two  years.  It  runs  from  Ope- 
lika,  Ala.,  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  gives  a 
direct  line  from  Memphis  to  Columbus,  Ga. 
The  distance  is  over  200  miles,  and  the  north- 
westero  part  oif  the  line  will  pass  through 


the  mineral  regions  of  North  Alabama, 
which  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  their  wealth 
of  iron  and  coal." 

It  is  estimated  that  14,000  actual  laborers 
arc  at  work  on  the  different  railway  projects 
in  Alabama  alone. 

♦s» 


A  HiGHLAin)  Colony.— Within  four  hours' 
ride  of  Montreal,  by  rail,  there  is  a  colony  of 
from  20,000  to  25,000  Highlanders.  The  county 
of  Glengarry,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Upper 
Canada,  is  fbll  of  them.  In  the  back,  settle^ 
ments  they  retain  their  ancient  language,  sing 
their  Gaelic  songs,  and  have  their  Gaelic  preach- 
ing. The  Glengarry  men  are  renowned  for 
their  size  and  strength.  It  is  said  that  the 
townships  of  Eenyon  and  Lochiel  alone  could 
turn  out  1,000  Highlanders,  not  a  man  of  them 
under  six  feet  in  his  stockings.  Let  American 
tourists  consider  this. 

4t» 
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BT  GCOBGB  "W.  BITNGAT. 

Fbox  over  the  land  and  the  aea. 

From  the  nations  afttf  and  near^ 
Come  the  eonnds  of  the  bells  to  me : 

And  this  Is  the  chime  which  I  he&r. 
Softly  pealing  from  gilded  spires. 

And  thundering  load  ttom  the  flaming  dome, 
**  Wonld  yon  escape  the  eternal  fires, 

Hasten  to  Rome,  to  Some,  to  Bome  I " 

From  the  gay  snnny  land  of  the  vine. 

Where  bayonets  prop  up  the  throne. 
And  the  blood  is  fermented  like  wine. 

And  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  are  sown. 
The  bells  ring  peal  after  peal. 

And  demand  for  the  masses  a  chance, 
**  Lift  from  the  necks  of  the  people  the  heel, 

Give  freedom  and  glory  to  France,  to  France ! " 

From  the  mountains  and  vales  of  Spain, 

Where  Jastice,  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
On  the  cross  like  a  felon  is  slain. 

The  bells  clang  ont  from  the  dark  abyss. 
Their  sorrowfhl,  sorrowfal  sound ; 

And  the  sea  sobs  the  sad  refhiln 
In  the  red  mist,  a  voice  cries  from  the  groond, 

"  With  freedom  comes  honor  to  Spain/* 

From  the  desolate  land  of  the  Pole. 

Where  the  tyrant,  with  chain  and  flame. 
Fetters  the  body  and  shrivels  the  soal. 

And  brands  a  nation  with  sorrow  and  shame. 
The  bells  peal  out  on  the  frozen  air. 

No  jnbilant  chime,  bat  a  ftmeral  toll, 
Scaring  the  wolf  from  his  hidden  lair. 
Break  the  chain  from  the  Pole,  the  Pole,  the  Pole. 
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From  the  ever-green  isles  of  the  sea. 
Ringing  over  the  sobbing  waves. 

The  ay  of  Cnba  for  liberty, 
Toaches  the  hearts  of  oar  braves. 
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"  Cuba  has  foaght  and  stragsled  well," 
Shont  the  bells  from  a  stormy  sea ; 

And  the  old  Continental  bell 
Is  rang  by  the  hands  no  mortal  can  see. 

From  *^mcme  old  England  *^  there  rings 

A  peal  which  comes  soft  from  the  sea, 
*'  The  People,  the  People  are  kings ! 

Where  the  statntes  are  jost  and  ft«e." 
Lend  ring  the  bells  of  great  London  tows, 

Now  louder  and  clearer  they  ring. 
Bing  honest  men  up  and  traitors  down,— 

He  who  governs  himself  is  thb  king. 

♦•» 


RICHARD   M.   BISHOP. 

TT  is  a  real  happiness  to  meet  with  a 
-■-  well-fonned  and  well-developed  spec- 
imen of  humanity;  one  who  comes  np 
to  a  higher  standard  than  the  average 
of  our  kind ;  one  who  is  blessed  with  a 
full  measure  of  all  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  powers ;  and  one  who  vses 
them  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
one  whose  integrity  is  beyond  question 
— whose  sympathies  are  co-extensive 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  race ;  with  af- 
fections tender  as  a  woman's ;  judgment 
broad,  liberal,  and  comprehensive;  re- 
ligious without  prejudice,  superstition, 
or  bigotry ;  with  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
open  to  discern,  and  a  disposition  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  Such,  to  a  good  degree, 
is  the  disposition  and  character  oi'  Mr. 
Bishop,  whose  portrait  and  biography 
we  introduce  to  our  readers.  This  is  no 
eccentric,  no  warped,  skeptical,  negative, 
crotchety,  or  crazy  brain,  but  a  well-bal- 
anced and  full-orbed  specimen  of  the 
gentM  homo.  We  need  not  particularize 
further  than  to  state  that  our  subject 
stands  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height, 
weighs  175  pounds,  and  is  every  way 
well  proportioned,  and  —  living  strictly 
temperate — ^is  well  preserved.  His  eyes 
are  gray,  large,  and  expressive ;  the  nose, 
cheeks,  chin,  and  month  well  cut  and  sym- 
metrical ;  the  hair,  brown  and  abundant, 
and  now  putting  on  a  silvery  hue,  indica- 
tive of  maturity ;  his  skin  is  fine,  clear, 
and  florid,  a  picture  of  health;  and  all  the 
conditions  are  observable  which  promise, 
accidents  excepted,  good  health  and  a 


long  life.  Here  are  the  principal  bio- 
graphical facts  concerning  the  ancestry, 
birth,  education,  and  occupation  of  this 
really  remarkable  man. 

He  was  bom  in  Fleming  County,  Ken- 
tucky, November  4,  1812.  His  parentago 
was  German  on  the  father^s  side,  and  £Dgliah 
on  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  many  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  both  the'  English 
and  the  German  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  His  parents  removed 
from  Virginia  in  1800.  They  were  memben 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  February,  1828.  At  this  time  the 
Baptist  churches  in  Kentucky  were  greatly 
excited  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Christian  BaptUt^  and  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Campbell  and  his  co-laborers  on  what  he 
considered  the  corruptions  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  excitement  increased  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bishop  £uii- 
ily  until  1832,  when  young  Richard  and  bis 
parents  were  all  excluded  from  the  Baptist 
Church  on  the  charge  of  the  Campbellite 
heresy.  We  merely  state  these  facts  as  illus- 
trative of  the  spirit  of  those  days,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  earnest  religions 
convictions  which  so  early  took  possession  of 
Mr.  Bishop's  mind.  Since  then  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  Disciples^  Church,  or 
Christian  Church,  as  it  is  otherwise  termed, 
whose  members  are  about  500,000  in  the 
United  States. 

R.  M.  Bishop  commenced  his  business 
career  in  Fleming  County  when  he  wss  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  continued  to 
operate  there  until  the  year  1847,  when  he 
removed  to  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
\«ow  resides,  and  where  he  seems  to  have 
found  a  proper  iield  in  which  to  exercise  bis 
varied  tastes  and  abilities. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  he  commenced 
the  wholesakf  grocery  business  at  No.  8  Pub- 
lic Landing,  between  Main  and  Sycamore 
streets,  Cincinnati,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Bishop,  Wells  &  Co.  The  businesb  was  con- 
tinued until  1855,  when  Mr.  Wells  retired, 
and  the  firm  was  changed  to  that  of  R  3L 
Bishop  &  Co..  and  it  has  continued  the  same 
until  the  present  time.  The  firm  is  now  com- 
posed of  R.  M.  Bishop  and  his  three  sons, 
and  is  doing  the  largest  grocery  businesi  in 
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Qie  city,  the  Bales  having  in  some  jesrs 
amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Bidop  TsinoTed  from  the  Public  Land- 
ing to  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  but  these 
'e  found  incouTenient  for  tiie  im- 


ment  settles  all  important  biuinesB  questions. 
Few  men  baye  mors  comprehendre  news  of 
buBiuess  matters,  quicker  inught  into  diffi- 
cult problems,  or  are  better  posted  in  stl  the 
detwls  of  busiiiCEs  operations. 
In  April,  1857,  without  hia  knowledge,  ha 


mcDsc  business,  and  he  again  removed  to 
those  Rplundid  stores  which  he  hitd  previons- 
ly  built,  and  where  the  business  is  now  car- 
ried on,  at  87  and  89  Race  Street. 

Over  this  immense  bnsinesa  R.  M.  Bishop 
has  imperious  control.  Although  his  sons 
we  actire,  vigilant  business  men,  his  judg- 


was  nominated  for  the  Cit;  Council  in  the 
Second  Ward,  on  a  Citizens'  ticket,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  1^  an  overwhelming 
nugority.  As  a  member  of  the  Conncil  he 
was  quiet  and  onobtruHive,  but  at  all  thnee 
kept  a  watchflil  eye  over  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  by  his  independent    and    manly 
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course  he  gedned  the  esteem  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  became  very  popular  with  his  fel- 
low-members. As  proof  of  this  we  need 
simply  state  that  although  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  then  dominant  party,  and  was  one  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Council,  he  was 
elected  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  its  presid- 
ing officer.  This  position  he  filled  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  those  who  elected  him. 

During  his  career  in  the  City  Council  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  many  important 
measures  haying  reference  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  city.  The  improyement  of  the 
Public  Landing,  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  the 
street  railroad  system,  the  laying  out  and  im- 
proyement of  public  parks,  and,  indeed,  all 
works  of  progress  and  improyement  haye 
found  in  Mr.  Bishop  an  efficient  and  perseyer- 
ing  adyocate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  President  of  the  City  Council  he  was 
urged  to  permit  his  name  to  bo  used  as  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  the  city.  This  he  refused 
for  some  time,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  friends.  In  April,  1850, 
he  was  nominated  by  a  Citizens'  Conyention. 
In  this  conyention  he  was  opposed  by  seyeral 
prominent  competitors,  who  worked  diligent- 
ly to  secure  the  nomination,  but,  although 
Mr.  Bishop  made  no  effort  on  his  own  behalf, 
he  receiyed  the  nomination  by  a  large  major- 
ity. The  subsequent  race  was  made  between 
Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Flagg.  The  canyass  was 
an  exciting  one,  but  resulted,  quite  unexpect- 
edly to  Mr.  Flagg  and  his  friends,  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bishop. 

His  administration  was  a  ronarkable  one, 
and  was  characterized  by  great  ability  and  an 
actiye  interest  in  eyerything  that  looked  to 
the  upbuilding  of  Cincinnati  in  material  and 
social  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  secured  the  confidence  of  his  oonstit- 
uents,  and  constantly  receiyed  eyidences  of 
public  approbation.  We  belieye  it  will  be 
considered  strictly  in  accordance  with  truth 
when  we  say  that  Cincinnati  neyer  had  a  bet- 
ter Mayor. 

In  January,  1860,  when  the  Union  was 
threatened,  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  accompanied 
by  their  respectiye  State  Goyemora,  yisited 
Cincinnati.  A  grand  supper  was  giyen  them 
at  Pike's  Opera  House,  which  was  one  of  the 


most  memorable  occasions  in  the  history  of 
our  city.  The  hall  was  brilliantly  illumift- 
ated,  its  appearance  was  dazzling  to  tlie  eyeS| 
and  yiewed  from  the  stage  was  indescribaUy 
beautifiiL  The  house  was  densely  crowded, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  for  the  reception 
ceremonies  Mayor  Bishop  rose  and  said : 

^^Fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky^ 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the  honor  which  yon  hayse 
conferred  upon  us  in  being  here  to-day  ia  ao 
eyent  which  has  seldom  if  eyer  occurred  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Ton  are  here  on 
a  great  occasion.  We  haye  met  together  to 
take  the  hand  of  each  other  as  a  band  of 
brothers,  and  I  haye  the  honor  on  this  oc- 
casion to  tender  to  you  the  hospitalities  of 
our  city,  and  bid  you  a  cordial  and  hearty 
welcome.  I  trust  that  the  links  of  fnendship 
which  are  made  here  to-day  neyer  will  be 
broken.  I  trust,  also,  that  you  will  indulge 
me  when  I  say  that  we  consider  Cincinnati  a 
great  city.  She  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  coimtries  on  the  globe.  By  her 
flows  the  beautiful  riyer  Ohio,  whose  tribu- 
taries are  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  and  whose  waters  bear  the  products 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  throu^^ 
out  eyery  portion  of  the  great  MissisBippi 
Valley.  The  Executiye  officers  of  four  di^ 
ferent  States  of  the  Union,  with  memberB  of 
the  General  Assemblies,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens  of  those  States,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  some  four  or  fiye  of  the 
great  commercial  cities,  are  with  us.  We 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 
truly  a  great  occasion.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  you  here,  and  trust  that  while  yon  are  in 
our  midst  you  will  enjoy  yourselyes  to  tiw 
utmost  extent 

**  I  can  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  corpo- 
rate authorities  and  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
that  eyerything  that  can  be  done  shall  be 
done  to  make  your  yisit  a  pleasant  and  agrae- 
able  one.  Gentlemen,  again  I  bid  you  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West." 

On  seyeral  other  occasions  when  dndnaafl 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  distinguiahed 
foreign  or  national  yisitoia,  Mayor  Bishop 
took  the  lead  in  making  eyerything  accept- 
able to  them  and  creditable  to  the  Quea 
City. 

Perhaps  nothing,  howerer, 
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Mayor  Bishop^s  administration  more  than  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  police.  His  labors 
were  miremitting  in  this  direction.  He  in- 
troduced the  drill  and  the  overcoat  uniform, 
and  kept  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  all 
their  doings.  Some  amusing  incidents  are 
related  concerning  the  Mayor^s  watchftdness 
over  his  police.  He  used  to  make  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  dty,  hunting  up  the  men, 
and  by  various  devices  testing  them  as  offi- 
cers. He  frequently  disguised  himself  by 
donning  an  old  slouched  hat  and  coat,  and 
by  passing  through  their  beats  afforded  to 
himself  an  opportunity  of  observations  that 
could  have  been  had  by  no  other  method. 
While  on  his  round,  he  sometimes  took  occa- 
sion to  have  a  little  fun,  now  and  then  rap- 
ping three  times  (the  signal  for  assistance 
and  danger),  and  quickly  seeking  cover, 
awaiting  the  hurried  approach  of  the  officers. 
He  was  for  this  arrested  several  times ;  and 
in  one  instance  an  officer  of  the  Fourteenth 
Ward  said,  "Ain't  you  a  precious  scoundrel ? 
for  half  a  cent  I'd  knock  you  down  with  my 
mace."  The  officer  spoke  in  such  an  earnest 
manner,  that  Mayor  Bishop  wisely  disclosed 
his  true  character,  in  fear  that  he  might  ac- 
tually be  as  good  as  his  word.  In  one  in- 
stance he  walked  for  a  distance  of  three 
squares  with  an  officer  before  he  was  recog- 
nized. The  Mayor  was  himself  an  excellent 
policeman,  and  sometimes  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  way.  On  one  occasion,  while 
riding  in  a  carriage  with  Mrs.  Bishop  through 
Main  Street,  he  saw  a  thief  escaping  from  an 
officer,  and,  giving  the  reins  to  his  wife,  he 
jumped  from  the  carriage  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  thief  and  conducting  him  to  the 
Hammond  Street  Station  House. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  as  Mayor  he 
recommended  certain  important  changes  in 
prison  discipline,  which  for  a  time  were  un- 
heeded by  subordinate  branches  of  the  city 
government ;  but  by  his  persistent  energy  the 
ends  in  view  were  finally  accomplished ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  at 
first  encountered,  the  proposition  to  remove 
the  female  prisoners  to  improved  quarters  in 
the  Third  Ward  school-house  was  carried 
unanimously  by  the  School  Board,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  City  Council 

His  term  of  office  having  expired,  he  re- 
tired from   public   life,  although   he  was 


strongly  urged  to  accept  a  re-election.  Since 
then  he  has  been  frequently  requested  to  al- 
low his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Governorship  of  Ohio.  He  has  been 
urged  to  stand  for  Congress^  and  for  various 
other  prominent  public  positions,  all  of  which 
he  has  persistently  declined,  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  extensive  business,  accepting 
only  such  public  trusts  as  were  free  from 
political  embarrassments. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  is  also  one 
of  its  elders.  Through  his  liberality  and  de- 
votion to  the  church  he  has  become  widely 
known  and  highly  respected  by  the  denomi^ 
nation. 

In  1850  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Ohio  State  Missionary  Society,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  ten  years,  and  then  resigned. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society.  He  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Curators  of  Kentucky  Univers- 
ity, one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  West,  having  a  patronage 
of  eight  hundred  students  during  the  year. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  Curators  of  Bethany 
College,  West  Virginia,  which  was  founded 
by  Alexander  CampbeU,  and  now  presided 
over  by  W.  E.  Pendleton.  Besides  attending 
to  all  the  various  duties  of  these  positions,  he 
has  not  ceased  to  devote  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  adopted  city.  He  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  the  McMicken  University  since  its 
inauguration,  and  has  worked  earnestly  for 
the  increase  of  its  funds,  with  a  view  to  its 
friture  usefulness.  He  is  also  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  one  of  the  best  of  iastitutionsi 
In  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  a  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  the  Enter- 
prise, Ohio  Valley,  and  other  insurances  com- 
panies, besides  being  interested  in  many  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprises  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

When  the  question  of  a  direct  Southern 
railroad  was  first  discussed,  he  took  the  field 
in  its  behalf,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  Glenn,  raised  one  million  of  dollars 
for  that  purpose,  subscribing  ten  thousand 
dollars  himself  When  Cincinnati  had  voted 
ten  millions  to  make  this  road,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  trustees  to  whom  the 
work  was  committed,  and  has  since  been 
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tiyely  engaged  in  laboring  for  its  interest 
In  fact,  the  work  of  obtaining  charters  for 
the  road  has  mainly  fallen  upon  him. 

It  would  seem  that  all  this  work  would  be 
too  much  for  any  single  individual  to  per- 
form, and  yet  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he 
does  not  allow  anything  in  his  hands  to  suf- 
fer for  want  of  attention.  Promptness  is  one 
of  his  prominent  characteristics,  and  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  that  he  is  enabled  to 
make  the  best  use  of  time,  and  thereby  ac- 
complish more  than  men  usually  do.  He  is 
emphatically  what  may  be  called  a  "  minute 
man.^*  He  is  always  at  his  post  of  duty  at 
precisely  the  moment  appointed. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  amassed  a  large  estate,  but 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  his  charities  have 
always  increased  in  the  ratio  of  his  growing 
fortune.  His  liberal  donations  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  church  and  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  of  Cincinnati  and  otlier  places 
arc  well  known.  Few  men  have  lived  who 
have  been  a  more  real  benefit  to  society  than 
Richard  ^L  Bishop. 

OUB    COAL    BESOURGES. 

"TTTHILE  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
V  V  the  American  Coal  fields  cover  a  much 
wider  area  than  those  of  any  otlicr  country, 
there  is  no  present  means  of  ascertaining, 
with  anything  like  mathematical  precision, 
their  extent  or  productiveness.  It  is  known 
that  rich  deposits  exist  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  though  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  California, 
but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their 
development.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  area  of  all  our  coal  lands  will  not  fall 
short  of  200,000  square  miles,  while  some 
authorities  believe  that  figure  to  be  far  below 
the  mark. 

An  estimate  made  by  Senator  Cameron, 
and  included  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
in  favor  of  "protecting"  American  coal, 
furnishes  the  following  figure  relating  to  the 
anthracite  deposits : 

SqiiAM       Dmtii  of 

illlcf.       Owl.  yds.  ToBi. 

Central  coal  fldda 196 15 5,867.061,000 

Northern  coal  fields 148 96 11,805,841.000 

Southern  ooal  fields 196 15 9.179,856,000 

Total ^  96,843.657,000 

Dedofit  ono»half  waate  in  mining. 18,171,896,500 

Wliich  learea  ot  markotable  ooal 18,171,828,500 


Besides,  there  are  the  bituminoiu  coal  dft- 
posits,  which  probably  equal,  if  they  do  dot 
far  exceed,  the  anthracite  deposits.  From 
the  same  authority,  we  learn  tha[t  29,0<M),000 
tons  of  anthracite  have  been  mined  once 
1820,  of  which  fifteen  millions  have  been 
mined  since  1860.  The  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 
The  amount  already  discovered,  according  to 
the  above  figures,  would  allow  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  two  millions  of  tons  for  about 
six  thousand  years. 


WILLIAM  H.   HOOPER, 

THE   UTAH   DELEGATE   AND   FEIIALE   8171^ 
FRA6E   ADVOCATE. 


TTTAH  is  the  land  of  marvels.  She 
^  gives  us,  fii-st,  polygamy,  which 
secnjs  to  be  an  ontragc  against  "  wom- 
an's i-iifhts "'  and  then  ofiers  to  the  nation 
a  **  Female  Suifrage  Bill,"  at  the  time  in 
full  force  within  her  own  borders.  Waa 
there  ever  a  greater  anomaly  known  in 
the  history  of  society  ?  The  women  in 
Utah  hold  political  power  to-day.  Tliey 
are  the  first  in  the  nation  to  whom  the 
functions  of  the  state  have  been  extend- 
ed, and  it  is  just  as  consistent  to  look  for 
a  female  member  of  Congress  from  Utah 
as  a  member  of  Congress  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  women's  vote.  Let  the 
women  be  once  recognized  as  powers  in 
the  state  as  well  as  in  society  and  in  the 
church,  and  their  political  rights  can  be 
extended  to  any  length,  according  to  the 
temper  of  tlie  public  mind,  of  which  the 
female  element  forms  so  large  a  part. 

There  is  in  our  innovative  age  much  discus- 
sion on  the  abstract  Justice,  and  also  on  the 
practical  propriety  of  extending  political  power 
to  the  women  of  America ;  and  the  w^omen  of 
England  have  made  the  same  demand  in  tlK 
political  motions  of  our  old  Saxon  Iktherlanil. 
This  may  be  caused  by  one  of  the  grual  Im- 
pulses of  the  times,  for  we  are  certainly  lirtni 
in  an  age  of  impulses.  It  is,  therefore,  aUo  an 
age  of  marvels,  not  merely  in  steam  and  elre- 
tricity,  but  in  onr  social  states  and  phlkwopblsi 
of  society.  Indeed,  until  modem  times,  the 
phrase  "social  sdence''  was  not  known;  tmt 
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Uiese  Dew  problems  Mid  marTels  of  societ; 
b«ve  led  stAteaioea  uid  pbitoBopbers  to  recog- 
nize b  positive  "social  scdence,"  and  tlie  term 
aociologf  to-da;  is  Just  as  legitimste  ta  tbe 
term  geology.  And  it  Is  very  singular  tbat 
those  advanced  minds  who  are  beginnitig  to 
reduce  goTenunent  sad  the  social  derelop- 


to  aoie  tbe  extraordinary  circumstance  of  po- 
litical power  having  beea  first  granted  U>  and 
exercised  by  the  women  of  Utah.  We  see 
tbat  female  suflhtge  is  bulh  accepted  and 
strongly  maintained  as  one  of  the  great  BOcisJ 
problems  of  the  future,  not  only  lo  advance  the 
world,  but  to  assert  the  dignity  and  cause  of 


FOBTBAIT     OF     WILLIAM 


menta  to  ayBtems  of  posiliTe  phUosopby,  bring 
tn  tbe  function  of  political  power  (br  woman. 
Of  coarse  your  political  gamblers  and  It^la- 
tive  cbarlalans  are  against  the  innovattohs 
which  female  snflhtge  bills  wonld  woik  oot  in 
tbe  age;  but  such  philosopbic  lawgivers  of 
Bocjety  and  government  as  John  Btuart  Mill, 
and  also  statesmen  like  Cobden  and  Bright  of 
Ikigland,  are  contemplating  the  extension  of 
political  power  to  the  women  as  one  of  the 
grand  methods  for  the  world's  fbtate  good. 

Our  present  object  is  not,  however,  to  con- 
tmd  for  tbe  benefits  to  accrue  to  society 
through  the  agencies  of  woman  brotight  to 
bear  upnn  the  State,  as  they  have  been  In  the 
CboTch  and  In  the  general  iplierei  of  life,  but 


womanhood ;  and  that  it  is  tbas  accepted  and 
maintained  by  the  boldest  female  reformers  of 
Ajnerica  and  the  great  masters  of  social  science 
In  England.  Tbat  is  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
in  tbat  view  we  find  no  subject  for  astonish- 
ment, for  the  men  and  women  whose  very  • 
names  represent  mind  in  the  reform  move- 
ments  of  the  times  will  be  certain  te  be  found 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilization ;  but  that  the 
women  of  Utah,  who  have  been  considered  rep- 
resentatives of  womanhood  in  its  degradation, 
should  suddenly  be  found  on  the  same  plat- 
fbrm  with  John  Btuart  Hill  and  his  sisterttood, 
is  truly  a  matter  for  BBtonisbmenL  And  more- 
over, when  we  look  upon  the  Hormon  "  king- 
dom of  God,"  as  the  S^ts  denominate  it,  as 
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the  first  nationality  in  the  world  which  has 
granted  to  woman  political  power  and  created 
her  a  chief  part  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the 
Church,  one  can  not  but  confess  that  the  Mor- 
mons in  this  have  stolen  a  march  beyond  their 
betters. 

Three  years  ago  a  Mend  of  the  Mormons  in- 
formed us  that  the  delegate  of  Utah  was  in 
New  York,  Just  from  Washington,  bound  for 
Utah  to  lay  before  Brigham  Young  the  extra- 
ordinary design  of  giving  to  the  women  of 
Mormondom  political  power.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance was  the  more  marked  from  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  legislatiye  minds,  aided  by  the 
American  press,  were  proposing  just  at  that 
time  a  scheme  for  Congress  to  fores  female 
suffrage  upon  Utah,  to  give  to  the  women  of 
that  Territoxy  the  power  to  break  up  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy,  and  emancipate  them- 
selves from  their  supposed  serfdom  and  the 
degradation  of  womanhood.  This  done,  the 
conclusion,  of  course,  was  that  Mormonism 
and  the  Mormons  would  become  converted 
and  transformed  into  respectable  monogamic 
problems,  easy  of  solution  by  our  multitude  of 
Christian  and  other  civilizing  agencies.  Now 
it  was  just  at  this  point  of  the  viefw,  where  the 
prospect  looked  so  clear,  that  a  dark  otject 
jumped  in  with  a  bill  under  hia  arm,  or  in  his 
brain,  which  was  still  better,  and  that  dark  ob- 
ject in  the  sunny  prospect  of  the  solution  of 
Mormondom  was  William  H.  Hooper,  the 
Utah  delegate.  This  gentleman  took  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down,  or  accepted  the  propo- 
sition as  the  champion  from  the  other  side, 
bold  enough  to  '* fight  it  out"  on  the  enemies' 
own  line  if  it  took  him  "all  summer,"  and 
winter  too.  There  was  in  the  affair  the  taking 
audacity  of  '*  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of '^  the  Mormon's  God.  "Israel  shall  now 
go  up  and  yanquish  the  Gentiles  with  their 
own  weapons."  In  common  parlance,  the 
honorable  delegate  from  Utah  had  conceived 
the  design  of  the  "kingdom"  of  the  Saints 
whipping  the  American  republic  by  the  power 
of  the  woman's  vote,  and  preserving  all  the 
institutionfl  of  the  "kingdom,"  especially  that 
of  polygamy,  by  the  bold  ezerdBe  of  femiUe 
rights. 

Delegate  Hooper  returned  to  Utah  and  laid 
his  proposition  before  his  constituents,  not  in 
a  mass  meeting,  but  in  the  embodiment  called 
Brigham  Young.  Brigham  "  saw  the  point." 
The  thing  designed  was  much  like  himself, 
extraordinary  and  audacious;  but  the  "Pro- 
phet" was  in  no  hurry  to  grant  female  sufihige 
In  politics,  though  the  Mormon  Church  has 


from  the  beginning  given  woman  the  Tote 
equally  with  the  man  in  eoclesiastical  goven- 
ment.  Brigham's  policy  was  to  reserve  the 
power  of  "woman's  rights"  until  the  moment 
when  he  had  something  uncommon  to  check- 
mate, for  he  foresaw  that  the  women  of  his 
church  would  give  him  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  his  enemies.  Brigham  had  more 
faith  in  the  religious  consistency  of  the  sister- 
hood than  the  "  Gentiles  "  had,  and  beliered  in 
the  potency  of  his  systems,  and  especially  in 
the  potency  of  himself  to  hold  the  sistos  in 
their  celestial  bonds,  so  he  waited  untU  the 
coming  of  the  due  time  of  Brigham  to  give  a 
great  surprise  to  the  country  and  a  great 
checkmate  to  eveiybody  who  should  be  finmd 
standing  on  the  opi>06ite  side  fighting  against 
the  "  Lord's  anohited."  The  time  and  the 
circumstances  extraordinary  came.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  the  CoUum  Bill,  and  in  the  dicom- 
stances  of  the  Utah  schism. 

The  Utah  Reformers,  as  they  styled  them- 
selves in  November  and  December,  1809,  made 
a  bold  stroke  of  rebellion  against  the  power  of 
Brigham  Young.    The  men  moat  conoenied 
for  years  in  working  up  this  "  new  movement  ** 
to  give  to  Mormondom  fresh  hnpalaes  for  the 
future  were  W.  8.  Godbe  and  Heniy  W.  Las- 
rence,  from  the  merchants;   Am^jHi  Lyman 
and  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  from  the  old  apostles  of 
Joseph  Smith;  and  Harrison,  Tullidge,  and 
Stenhouse,  of  the  Utah  Magcmne  and  Dtm^ 
Teiegrapk.    Three  of  the  great  powen  which 
move  society  were  thus  united  in  a  piotestant 
cause:  these  were  a  rival  priesthood,  com- 
merce, and  the  press  in  rebellion.    Nothing 
ever  came  to  pass  in  Brigham's  life  that  so 
worried  him  for  a  time  as  this  rival  morement 
from  his  own  people  and  from  the  leading  men 
of  three  of  the  departments  of  society,  far  at 
the  same  time  there  was  the  execution  of  the 
Collum  Bill  in  the  prospect  before  him.    Then 
came  a  fraternization  between  the  Gentitoi 
and  the  Mormon  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  dty  elections  and  wreatiiig  p<^ti- 
cal  power  from  the  hands  of  the  chnicii. 
Heniy  Laurence,  who  had  been  one  of  Br)g> 
ham's  pillars  in  the  ci^  corporation,  was  now 
the  rival  of  Freaident  Daniel  H.  Welk  in  the 
mayorship ;  and  so  the  oomteated  electaon  look- 
ed formidable,  not  so  much  for  the  moment  as 
in  its  indications  for  the  ftituve.    The  doe  timo 
of  Brigham  had  now  come,  and  Just  at  tills 
Juncture  he  caused  tiie  Utah  Le^latnre  to 
pass  the  "  Female  Sufflrage  Bill,"  granting  to 
the  women  of  Utah  political  power.    Secre* 
taiy  Mann,  who  was  then  the  acting  Gorenor 
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ibr  Utah,  was  upon  the  point  of  yetoing  the 
bfll,  when  W.  H.  Hooper  was  telegraphed  to 
Washington  relative  to  the  circumstance.  The 
delegate  immediately  flew  to  Mr.  Fitch,  who 
had  Jnst  made  his  great  speech  in  fovor  of 
letting  the  Mormons  alone,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
promptly  telegraphed  back  to  his  protegee 
Mann  charging  him  not  to  yeto  the  bill.  This 
telegram  jointly  bore  the  names  of  Fitch  and 
Hooper.  When  the  acting  Governor  received 
this  telegram,  his  veto  to  the  bill  was  actually 
prepared,  but  he  destroyed  the  veto  and  duly 
forwarded  his  approval  to  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture on  the  very  Saturday  before  the  city  elec- 
tion on  the  Monday  following.  The ''  Female 
Suflhige  Bill "  also  had  another  narrow  escape, 
for  Governor  8chaffer,  who  had  been  duly 
empowered  with  authority,  and  who  was  still 
at  Washington,  hurried  to  Delegate  Hooper, 
stating  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitch  and  he 
had  designed  to  instruct  Mann  to  allow  the 
bill  to  pass,  affirming  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bill  must  be  vetoed,  and  that  he  should  thus 
instruct  his  acting  Grovemor.  The  politic 
delegate,  however,  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  absent  Governor  of  Utah  that  '*  the  thing 
was  all  a  hoax,"  and  so  the  counter  telegram 
was  not  sent  "  The  thing,"  however,  was  not 
^  all  a  hoax."  The  Governor  was  "  sold  "  by 
the  delegate,  and  the  Female  Suffrage  Bill  be- 
came a  law  of  Utah,  and  several  of  the  sisters 
voted  at  the  election  on  the  succeeding  Mon- 
day, the  first  of  whom  was  a  Miss  Toung,  a 
niece  of  President  Brigham  Young.  It  was 
bat  a  prophecy  of  what  the  sistera  intended 
in  fttture,  for  on  that  occasion  the  power  of 
"Woman's  rights"  was  not  needed  to  give 
victory  to  the  "  Lord*s  anointed." 

In  itie  sequel  it  may  be  found  that  Brigham 
Young  and  Delegate  Hooper  have  done  more 
than  they  designed.  '*  It  is  a  poor  rule,"  says 
the  old  adage,  **  which  will  not  work  both 
•ways."  A  two-edged  sword,  also,  will  cut  on 
each  side.  It  may  in  this  case  smite  polyg- 
amy, though  it  is  now  smiting  for  it  But 
should  it  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  polygamy 
can  stand  the  test  of  female  suffrage  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  we  monogamic  Gkn- 
tiles  may  be  led  to  revise  somewhat  our  Judg- 
ment upon  the  matter.  In  any  case,  this  ex- 
tension of  political  power  to  the  women  of 
Mormondom  must  be  for  good,  for  it  places 
their  destiny  in  their  own  hands,  and  at  any 
moment  when  the  female  opinion  shall  be  de- 
cided, the  woman  of  Utah  will  be  able  to  bring 
redemption  to  themselves  from  every  evil 
One  is  led  to  pause  Just  here  to  queiy,  "  Is  this 


grant  of  political  power  to  the  women  of  Utah 
a  sign  of  the  times?"  In  spite  of  their  faults 
(and  who  are  without  fault? )  the  fact  can  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Mormons  pioneered  the  na- 
tion on  to  the  Pacific;  and  this  inspirative 
people,  moved  unconsciously  by  the  great  im- 
pulses of  the  age,  may  now  be  pioneering 
America  into  a  dispensation  of  female  suffrage 
bills. 

Just  here  we  are  brought  to  Mr!  Hooper's 
speech  before  Congress,  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstance  of  the  Mormons  leading 
the  nation  in  her  Pacific  course.  It  was  his 
speech  against  the  Collum  Bill  which  he  open- 
ed thus : 

'*Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  the  extraordinary  bill  now 
under  consideration.  While  so  doing,  I  crave 
the  attention  of  the  House,  for  I  am  here,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  people  sought  to  be  cruelly 
oppressed — ^not  only  as  the  delegate  represent- 
ing Utah — ^but  as  an  American  citizen,  to  utter 
my  solemn  protest  against  the  passage  of  a  bill 
that  aims  to  violate  our  dearest  rights,  and  is 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  republic  itself.  I  do 
not  propose  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
by  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  vast  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  of  Utah  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  There  is  no  member  of  the  House 
who  does  not  recollect  in  his  schoolboy  days 
the  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
characterized  in  the  geographies  as  the  '  Great 
American  Desert'  *  There,*  said  the  veracious 
text-book,  *  was  a  vast  region  wherein  no  man 
could  live.  There  were  springs  and  streams 
upon  the  banks  of  which  could  be  seen  the 
bleaching  bones  of  animals  and  of  men  poi- 
soned from  drinking  the  deadly  waters.' 
Around  the  borders  of  this  vast  desert,  and  in 
its  few  habitable  parts,  roamed  the  painted 
savages,  only  less  cruel  and  remorseless  than 
the  desert  itself. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  waste  to- 
day dwell  an  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  self- 
sustaining  people,  numbering  120,00Cr  souls. 
Everywhere  can  be  seen  the  fruits  of  energetic 
and  persistent  industry.  The  surrounding 
mining  Territories  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  and  Nevada,  in  their  infancy, 
were  fed  and  fostered  from  the  surplus  stores 
of  the  Mormon  people.  The  development  of 
the  resources  of  these  mining  Territories  was 
alone  rendered  possible  by  the  existence  at 
their  very  doors  of  an  agricultural  people,  who 
supplied  them  with  the  chief  necessities  of  life 
at  a  price  scarcely  above  that  demanded  in  the 
old  and  populous  States.  The  early  immigrants 
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to  California  paused  on  their  weary  journey  in 
the  redeemed  wastes  of  Utah,  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  that  of  their  animals,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  to-day  richer  by  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  treasure  for  the  existence  of 
this  half-way  house  to  El  Dorado. 

"  To  the  people  of  Utah,  therefore,  is  to  be 
attributed  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  which  has 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation  from  our 
mining  States  and  Territories." 

The  preparation  of  the  speech  of  the  dele- 
gate for  effect  is  good,  and  his  design  clear. 
He  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  assaulting 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  win  a  victory 
against  its  prejudice  or  better  judgment,  just 
as  one  may  be  pleased  to  view  the  case.  His 
claims  upon  the  national  good-will  are  telling. 
He  said: 

"  This,  however,  is  but  a  tithe  of  our  contri- 
butions to  tlie  nation^s  wealth.  By  actual  ex- 
periment we  have  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  redeeming  these  desert  wastes.  When 
the  Pacific  slope  and  its  boundless  resources 
shall  have  been  developed,  when  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  40,000,000  of  people  shall  do 
homage  to  our  flag,  the  millions  of  dweUers  In 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Mon- 
tana, enriched  by  the  products  of  their  re- 
deemed and  fertilized  deserts,  shall  point  to 
the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  as  their  exem- 
plar, and  accord  to  the  sturdy  toilers  of  that 
land  due  honor,  in  that  they  inaugurated  the 
system  and  demonstrated  its  possible  results 
as  the  offering  of  Utah  to  the  nation.** 

A  pretty  parallel  is  just  here  introduced  by 
the  delegate  to  help  his  theme : 

"When  Robert  Fulton*s  first  steamboat 
moved  firom  New  York  to  Albany,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  value  of  the  vessel,  he  had 
made  scarce  a  perceptible  addition  to  our  mer- 
chant marine ;.  but  the  principle,  the  practica- 
bility of  which  he  then  demonstrated,  was 
priceless,  and  enriched  the  nation  more  than 
if  she  had  received  the  gift  of  the  vessel  built 
from  and  loaded  with  solid  gold. 

"  I  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  trespass  upon  the 
time  of  the  House  by  more  than  thus  briefly 
adverting  to  the  claims  of  Utah  to  the  grati- 
tude and  fostering  care  of  the  American  people.'* 

Then  follows  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Col- 
lum  Bill  and  its  unconstitutional  character,  and 
the  delegate  closes  this  division  of  his  speech 
with  a  forcible  plea  for  the  integrity  of  republi- 
can government,  especially  as  touching  relig- 
ious communities.  The  passage  shall  close  otir 
extracts  from  Hr.  Hooper's  speech. 


**  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  prodaim- 
ing  the  old  Jeffersonian  doctrine,  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  leaat,  I 
would  not  have  even  a  minority  upon  this 
floor ;  but  when  I  say  that  in  a  system  of  self- 
government,  such  as  ours,  that  looks  to  the 
purest  democracy,  and  seeks  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  tiie 
people,  we  have  no  room  for  the  guardian,  nor, 
above  all,  for  the  master,  I  can  clahn  the  united 
support  of  both  parties.  To  have  such  a  gov- 
ernment, to  retain  such  in  its  purest  strength, 
we  must  leave  all  questions  of  morab  and  re- 
ligion that  lie  outside  the  recognized  code  of 
crime  to  the  conscience  of  the  citizen.  In  an 
attempt  to  do  otherwise  than  this,  the  world's 
abiding-places  have  been  washed  with  blood 
and  its  fields  made  rich  with  human  bones. 
No  government  has  been  found  strong  enough 
to  stand  unshaken  above  the  throes  of  religions 
&naticism  when  driven  to  the  wall  by  religious 
persecution.  Ours,  sir,  would  disappear  like 
the  *  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision*  before  the 
first  blast  of  such  a  convulsion.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe,  for  example,  that  in  aiming 
this  cruel  blow  at  a  handful  of  earnest  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  in  Utah,  he  is  doing  a  moie 
justifiable  act  than  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
majority  of  our  citizens,  a  bill  to  abolish  Ca- 
tholicism, because  of  its  alleged  immoraliiy,  wa 
law  to  annihilate  the  Jews  for  that  they  are 
Jews,  and  therefore  obnoxious  ?  Let  that  evil 
door  once  be  opened,  set  sect  against  sect,  kt 
the  Bible  and  the  school-books  give  place  to 
the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  and  we  will  find 
the  humanity  of  to-day  the  humanity  of  the 
darker  ages,  and  our  beautiftd  goremmeni  a 
moumftil  dream  of  the  past" 

THE  ICAir. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper  is  an  American  of 
good  degree,  and  he  is  just  one  of  those  men 
who,  if  met  m  any  part  of  the  world,  would  be 
immediately  classified  as  '*  the  Yankee."  There 
is  nothing  about  him  to  lead  one  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  either  he  or  his  family  are 
of  i-ecent  importation  from  England,  for  every- 
thing illustrative  of  corpulent  John  Bull  has 
entirely  gone  out  of  the  man's  race,  yet  evi- 
dently he  IB  of  pure  English  descent  He  was 
early  identified  with  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  this  countiy,  and  was  a  captain  of  some  of 
our  first  American  steamboats.  He  indicates 
a  personal  reminiscence  when  he  refers  in  his 
speech  to  Robert  Fulton  and  his  first  steam- 
boat moving  from  New  York  to  Albany.  He 
thus  became  connected  with  many  of  the  infln- 
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ential  men  of  the  nation  both  in  commerce  and 
polities,  and  sereral  of  our  leading  statesmen 
were  his  associates  In  yonth ;  and  these  com- 
mercial and  political  connections,  formed  when 
he  was  a  *'  €tentile  "  haye  since  been  turned  to 
much  account  both  for  his  people  and  his  own 
political  career.  There  is  scarcely  a  leading 
man  in  Washington,  either  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress, who  is  at  all  concerned  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  or  who  may  be  useful  to 
Utsih,  with  whom  William  H.  Hooper  is  not 
on  speaking  terms,  yet  he  is  eminently  not  a 
"speaking"  but  a  "working"  delegate.  He 
is  about  five  feet  eleven,  not  largely  built,  but 
built  of  iron.  There  is  a  wonderful  density  in 
his  constitution  and  physique,  almost  as  much 
as  there  is  in  Grant,  for  dermty  is  the  GkneraVs 
distinguishing  quality.    His  head  is  small,  but 


one  pound  of  his  dense  brain  will  do  as  much 
work  as  a  pound  and  a  half  of  some  men's 
spongy  brains.  There  is  a  tight  nipping  about 
the  lips  which  are  like  the  man,  altogether 
expressive  of  nervous  energy,  and  not  of  an 
implacable  iron  will.  This  comes  of  his  im- 
pulses, for  which  he  is  strongly  marked,  and 
those  impulses  lead  him  to  generosity  and  con- 
sideration for  Mends.  He  has  the  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  well  pronounced, 
while  the  intellectual  (acuities  are  promi- 
nently developed  and  sharpened  by  a  good 
degree  of  Combatlveness  and  Destructiveness. 
His  chief  and  characteristic  quality  of  mind  is 
sagacity.  This,  with  his  undaunted  energy, 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  successful  men 
among  the  Mormons  in  all  the  commerce  and 
enterprise  of  Utah. 


I^piimeni  of  |h^t0%g. 
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EXCESSrVB  OB  ABNOBMAL  EXEBCISB. 

THAT  it  may  be  useful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, exercise  ought  not  to  be  very  severe. 
It  should  not  amoimt  to  labor  or  straining.  A 
form  of  it  so  violent,  if  it  does  no  actual  or- 
ganic mischief,  diminishes  vitality  by  an  ex- 
cessive expenditure  of  it  instead  of  aug- 
menting it.  Like  excess  in  everything  else, 
it  is  wrong  and  injurious  heca^Me  of  its  excess 
Hence  some  of  the  violent  gymnastic  exploits 
practiced  occasionally  in  seats  of  learning  are 
better  calculated  to  do  harm  than  good. 
Though  they  produce  salutary  action  in  some 
of  the  muscles,  they  strain,  exhaust,  and  in- 
jure others.  Those  who  take  exercise  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  vigor,  especially  if  they 
be  delicate,  should  never  carry  it  so  far,  either 
in  violence  or  duration,  as  to  induce  fatigue. 
In  a  higher  or  lower  degree  that  is  dangerous, 
and  may  prove  the  cause  of  actual  sickness. 
The  manual-labor  system  connected  with  some 
schools  is  not  only  more  useful  in  its  objects, 
but  better  fitted  to  subserve  health,  than  the 
common  gymnastic  one. 


OYMKASTICS — SUGGESTIOKS. 

Still,  the  moderate  and  graceful  gymnastic 
exercises  are  so  useful  and  desirable  as  the 
source  of  accomplishments,  that  I  should  re- 
gret their  abolishment.  One  of  the  best 
forms  of  them  is  that  of  the  sword,  especially 
the  small-sword.  It  is  at  once  elegant,  invig- 
orating, and  manly,  giving  fine  play  to  all 
the  principal  muscles  of  the  body.  Kor  does 
it,  as  some  imagine,  foster  a  propensity  to 
combat  and  blood.  Par  from  it.  That  feel- 
ing belongs  only  to  the  bully  and  the  rufiian. 
While  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  defense  in- 
creases personal  firmness  and  self-reliance,  in 
cases  of  difficulty  and  danger  it  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  pacific  temper  and  a  gentle- 
manly disposition.  Nor  can  it  well  be  other- 
wise. A  fencing-school,  properly  conducted, 
is  a  place  of  polished  courtesy,  and  therefore 
an  institution  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  graceful  deportment,  suavity  of  man- 
ners, and  amenity  of  disposition.  Football 
and  handball  are  useftil  exercises.  So  is  swim- 
ming, when  it  can  be   properly  practiced. 
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Beaidea  giving  vigor  to  the  maacles,  the  lat- 
ter contributes  to  health  bj  promoting  clean- 
lineSB.  It  need  searcel;  be  added  that  the 
action  of  salt  water  on  the  akin  is  considered 
preferable  to  that  of  freah.  It  is  a  current 
and  probabl;  a  nell-founded  belief,  that  ha- 
Intoal  sea-bathing  co-operates  with  the  pu- 
rity of  a  marine  atmosphere  in  bestowing  on 
islanders  their  unbroken  healthfiilness  and 
peat  longevity.* 

DAScrao. 
As  an  in-door  exercise,  for  both  males  and 
females,  nothing  ia  superior  to  dancing.    Be- 
sides the   grace  of 
movement  which  it 
teaches,  it  gi^es  ac- 
tion and  excitement 
to  the  whole  frame, 
the  music  and  social 
intercourse  contrib- 
uting their  part  to 
the  general  effect  If 
it    sometimes    does 
mischief    bj    b^g 
carried     to    excess, 
that  is  an  abuse  of 
it,  and  docs  not  just^ 
i  ly  bring  reproach  on 
■  its   proper   ns«,  or 
furnish    evidence 
tliat  it  ought  to  be  discarded.    Aa  well  might 
the  use  of  food  be  discardM  because  many 
persons  abuse  it  by  eating  too  much.    Ten 
tiioasand   people  iiyure  themselves  by  the 
abuse  of  eating  for  one  who  does  so  by  that 
of  dancing.    The  exercise  of  swin^ng  by  tiie 
arms,  If  judiciously  practiced,  is  beneficial, 
especially  to  those  who  have  weak  chests. 
So  is  that  of  the  damb-bella,  with  various 
others,  to  which  time  does  not  allow  me  to 
refer.t 


•  It  ii  t( 


Out  tl 


a  rviU  J  popoltr  Und  la  this  aonDtiT  irtiira  SBcta 

gncenil  oxerdM  u  UiM  iSbided  br  tendog  can  be 
Uben,  Swimming  bM  of  Iste  l«come  fUhlOMble  during 
IhswirmMaMnof  Ihefeuj  bat  It  ii  cbleflj  at  mter- 
Isg-pisces  that  tt  1>  made  •  matW  of  ngular  or  laUf 
pnctlca.  Ball  plajliiK,  wblle  modaialal^  iDdnlgsd  Is, 
Is  s  toosl  larlgoratlDg  out-of-door  paatlme;  but  It  baa 
bem  made  an  Initrnmaitalltj  tor  btU  ntb«i  tliui  good 
to  joimg  man  by  th*  mr  tt  Is  now  pnetlMd  la  tU* 

t  Bcreral  woikB  of  an  excellmt  cbsncter  hars  been 
pnbllahed  fnmlBblng  detailed  Initrartloiia  (br  tbe  ob- 
"    IB  nature  of  their 


It  is  of  moment  to  observe  that  severe  ex- 
ertnse  should  never  be  taken  during  bat 
weather  or  immediately  aftra  a  ploitiia] 
meaL  la  the  former  case,  the  «tcitemart  of 
the  exercise,  added  to  that  of  the  heat,  baa 
double  force  in  exhausting  vitality  and  weak- 
ening the  body ;  and  in  the  Utter,  too  mndi 
cerebral  influence  for  thcf  time  being  expend- 
ed in  muscular  action,  the  amoimt  of  it  con- 
veyed to  the  stomach  is  insuffident  for  the 
laborious  function  that  viscus  has  to  perform ; 
and  indigestion  is  the  consequence.  This 
fact  constitutes  the  foundatiDn  of  the  Span- 
iard's netta,  and  of  the  repose  which,  nnda 
the  guidance  of  instinct,  most  of  the  inferw 
animals  take  after  a  copious  repast.  On  the 
same  ground,  the  savage  of  our  forests,  after 
overgorging  himself  ofUn  consumes  a  natu- 
ral day  in  the  sleep  of  digestion.  But  it  is  a 
dreamy  sleep,  the  brain  being  disturbed  by 
the  toils  of  the  stomach.  It  ia  the  source  of 
those  visions  of  war  and  hunting  which,  oc- 
curring in  a  brave,  are  often  received  as  pre- 
monitions to  action, 

OFFICE   OF   HOBCOLIB   ACTIVITY. 

Such  are  some  of  the  useAd  effects  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  but  not  the  whole  of  them. 
To  speak  sunmiarily  of  it  By  its  aid  in  ma- 
turing, vitalizing,  and  circulating  the  blood, 
that  form  of  exercise  contributes  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  whole  system,  to  the  mzc  and  taut 
of  every  organ,  and  the  soundness  and  vigor 
of  every  function  of  it,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ones  not  excepted.  Nor  ia  this  alL 
Added  to  its  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
nmscles  themselves,  it  gives  them  a  prompti- 
tude and  an  adroituEss  of  action  important 
in  most  of  the  concerns  of  lif&  What  is  man 
without  a  vigorous  and  well-trained  system 
•f  muscles?— instruments  which  he  cod  tun 
with  esse  and  effect  to  an;  occupatitni  in 
which  his  fortune  may  summon  him  to  en- 
gage t — which  he  can  apply  at  will  to  mat- 
ters of  business,  psstime,  or  pleasure  t  With- 
out such  muscular  discipline  and  powtf  he 
would  be  wretched  in  himself  and  a  ciphn 
in  the  world.  Nor  is  the  whole  yet  told. 
Elegance  and  symmetry  of  peraon,  beauty  of 
complexion,  vivatity  and  force  of  eipresdon. 
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grace  of  motion,  uid  aU  else  that  ia  attnctire 
in  btUDBii  nature  depend,  in  a  high  degree, 
on  well-diiected  muBcular  eserciM. 

MATTKR   A   GLOal 

Hncb  i«  Boid  abont  matter  being  a  clog  on 
mind;  and  that  the  soul  is  incarcerated 
within  the  body  like  a  prUoner  in  hie  cell. 
The  HcntimeDt  la  as  impious  aa  it  is  nntrae. 
MBtter  clog  and  ijicarceratA  mind,  and  pre- 
vent it  &om  acting  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
its  poweni    The  awertdon  is  a  sluider  on 


might  faU  to  dvil  war  and  trj  which  coald 
do  the  other  mMt  harm,  He  enjoying  th^ 
strife  and  suffering  aa  an  amusement)  or  waa 
Hia  motive  a  dedre  to  show  how  unharmoni- 
onsljr  and  incongnioualy  he  could  pack  the 
works  of  creation  together?  No  one  will 
opaJy  impute  to  Him  faults  or  weakneeeea 
like  these.  Tet  all  virtuaiiy  do  that  or  some- 
thing worse  who  proaounce  matter  a  hin- 
drance to  mind  in  any  of  ita  operations. 
For  aught    that   man  can  show  to  tlie 


Him  who  made  and  governs  hoth  mind  and 
matter.  If  the  inferior  substance  be  thus 
pngndimal  to  the  superior,  and  so  unworthj' 
of  it,  aa  many  pronounce  it,  why  did  the 
Deity  link  them  together  t  Ho  good  motive 
could  have  led  Him  to  thia,  and  who  will 
dare  to  charge  TTim  with  an  evil  one!  Did 
He  nnite  them  through  inadvertence  or  mis- 
take, or  because  He  did  not  know  what  influ- 
ence matter  would  have  on  mind  until  He 
had  made  the  experiment!  or  did  they, 
when  created,  nirfi  together  fordbly,  He  hav- 
ing no  power  to  restrain  them  t  Did  He  yoke 
them  in  sport   and  wantonneas,  that  they 


1.  DiTILOmKT. 

contrary,  mind  would  be  as  imbecile  with- 
out matter  as  matter  would  be  without 
mind.  What  can  the  latter  do  without 
the  aid  of  the  former  t  Can  it  aee,  hear, 
taste,  smel),  feel,  or  move!  Can  it  lift  a 
pound  weight,  make  a  pin  or  a  pen,  or  nee 
litem  if  already  made  t  think,  reaeon,  judge, 
or  perform  a  nngle  useful  act,  intellectual  or 
moral,  theoretical  or  practical?  If  it  can, 
let  that  act  be  specified  and  proved.  I  say 
'Siproved,"  because  I  wish  for  na^tiat,  not  ntp- 
fotitumt  or  faneitt.  I  know  we  are  told  that 
the  mind  can  do  wonders  without  the  body 
— that  it  can  traverse  all  space  with  more 
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than  lightning^B  speed — outstrip  light  in 
journeying  from  world  to  world,  to  study 
and  enjoy  the  beauties,  sublimities,  and  gran- 
deur of  the  uniyerse — that,  if  disencumbered 
of  the  shackles  of  matter,  all  creation  would 
be  subject  to  its  inspection,  ministering  im- 
mediately to  its  information  and  delight — all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  are  told  to  us. 
But  they  are  (mhf  told — ^they  are  not  proved. 
Par  from  it.  The  contrary  is  proved  by  evi- 
dence which  we  can  not  doubt.  All  that  the 
mind  has  any  knowledge  of  is  matter.  Of 
spirit,  as  already  stated,  it  knows  nothing. 
And  all  the  means  it  employs  to  acquire 
knowledge  are  matter.  It  sees  with  a  mate- 
rial eye,  hears  with  a  material  ear,  thinks 
with  a  material  brain,  and  moves  from  place 
to  place  in  quest  of  information  and  pleasure 
with  material  muscles  and  bones.  Every  im- 
plement, moreover,,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
ceived frx>m  nature,  which  it  uses  either  in 
science  or  art,  are  of  matter.  The  mechani- 
cian works  fjoith  matter  <m  matter.  The 
chemist  analyzes  matter  by  matter.  The 
navigator  triumphs  by  matter  over  the  world 
of  waters  which  are  themselves  matter ;  and 
the  astronomer  scans  the  heavens  with  noth- 
ing else.  Nor  does  saying  and  believing  all 
this  amount  to  materialism.  Or  if  it  does, 
materialism  is  truth;  and,  regardless  of 
names,  that  is  all  I  want.  The  entire  doc- 
trine comes  to  this,  and  nothing  more.  Mind, 
being  the  superior  agent,  uses  matter  to  effect 
purposes  it  could  not  attain  without  it ;  as 
the  chieftain  gains  a  victory  with  his  soldiers 
which  he  could  not  achieve  alone.  He  is  as 
reaUy  the  governing  spirit  of  his  army  as  the 
mind  is  of  the  human  body.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood and  remembered  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  mind  in  our  present  state  of  be- 
ing. The  discussion  of  its  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives in  a  future  staU^  is  tne  province  of 
others. 

THB  INITKBSKCE. 

to  be  deduced  from  the  premises  just  stated 
is,  that  physical  education,  which  consists  in 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  ma- 
terial oigans,  is  a  work  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
In  frtct,  it  alone,  aocordiog  as  it  is  well  «r 
ill  conducted/ can  raise  hnman  nature  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, or  sink  it  to  the  lowest  point  of 


degradation.  No  langaage,  therefoie,  can 
too  strongly  recommend,  nor  any  meaeons 
too  strictly  enforce,  the  duty  of  practicing  it 

BRAUX  EDUCATION.. 

The  physical  education  of  the  brain  shall 
now  be  the  subject  of  a  few  remaiks.  I  say 
"physical,*'  for  it  is  as  susceptible  of  that 
form  of  education  as  any  other  oi^gan.  So 
true  is  this,  that  it  is  the  only  form  U  eon  ro- 
eeive.  And  were  that  brought  to  perfection, 
nothing  more  could  be  done,  nor  would 
aught  more  be  requisite,  for  the  improvement 
of  mind.  For,  as  already  mentioned  and  ex- 
plained, cerebral  and  mental  education  are 
the  same.  Here  again  I  must  speak  as  a 
phrenologist,  for  in  no  other  capadty  can  I 
treat  rationally  of  the  snlject  I  am  about  to 
consider. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  system,  the  brain 
by  suitable  and  well-regulated  exercise  is  en- 
larged, invigorated,  rendered  more  dexieroos 
in  action,  and  therefore  improved  in  every 
respect  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  Thia  is  as 
certain  as  it  is  that  the  muscles  themselves 
are  improved  by  training.  And,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  organs,  it  also  may  be  ex- 
hausted and  injured  by  too  much  and  en- 
feebled by  too  little  action.  For  it  ahonld 
never  be  forgotten  or  neglected  as  a  practical 
truth,  that  as  action  strengthens  and  im- 
proves living  matter,  inaction  deteriorates 
and  weakens  it.  That  is  one  of  the  leading 
principles  by  which  physical  education  is  to 
be  directed.  Indeed,  it  constitutes  ita  foun- 
dation. 

coKBTrrmoN  of  the  bbazn . 

The  brain  is  not  a  simple  but  a  compound 
organ.  I  should  rather  say  that  it  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  many  smaller  organs,  distinct  from 
each  other,  yet  closely  linked  in  their  condi- 
tion bv  sympathy.  The  soundness  of  one  of 
them  aids  in  giving  soundness  to  the  others; 
and  the  converse.  These  organs,  bang  the 
instruments  of  separate  mental  ftcQltiea,  are 
destined  to  the  performance  of  separate  fune- 
tions,  no  one  of  them  being  able  to  pertem 
any  other  function  than  its  own;  as  the  eye 
sees,  but  can  not  hear,  and  the  ear  heank  but 
can  neither  taste  nor  smell.  As  theee  oigans, 
which  unite  in  making  up  the  cerebral  msM, 
execute  different  sorts  of  work,  so  can  they 
work  at  different  times,  some  of  them  being 
active  while  others  are  at  rest    In  this  again 
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they  resemble  the  external  senses;  for  the  I 
ear  may  be  impressed  with  sound  while  the 
eyes  are  closed ;  the  eye  may  see  while  the 
ears  are  closed;  and  the  sense  of  smell  may 
be  active  while  that  of  touch  is  dormant. 
The  cerebral  organs,  moreover,  like  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  are  excited  to  action  by  differ- 
ent objects  and  kinds  of  impression.    Thus 
the  eye  is  acted  on  only  by  light,  the  ear  by 
sound,  and  the  smell,  taste,  and  touch  by 
odorous,  sapid,  and  tangible  matter.    In  like 
manner  one  cerebral  organ  is  acted  on  and 
exercised  by  language ;  another,  by  form  or 
figure ;  a  third,  by  size ;  a  fourth,  by  num- 
her;  a  fifth,  by  place;  a  sixth,  by  tune;  a 
aoventh  and  an  eighth,  by  objects  and  events ; 
a  ninth,  by  color ;  and  others,  again,  by  the 
agents  appropriate  to  them.    Each. one,  how- 
ever, can  be  acted  on  and  exercised  only  by 
things  in  its  own  line — ^by  such,  I  mean,  as 
specially  correspond  to  it.    The  same  organ, 
for  example,  which  takes  cognizance  of  size, 
and  is  exercised  by  it,  can  not  be  excited  by 
form,  nor  can  that  which  is  acted  on  by 
lumber  be  influenced  by  tune,  time,  or  place. 
And  thus  of  all  the  others. 

The  organs  I  have  here  named  are  intellect- 
ual ones.  There  are  organs,  again,  of  animal 
propensity,  such  as  love,*  resentment,  coret- 
ousness,  cunning ;  and  others  of  moral  senti- 
ment, as  benevolence,  veneration,  justice,  and 
firmness.  These  may  likewise  be  excited  to 
action,  strengthened,  and  improved,  each  by  its 
own  peculiar  agent  and  form  of  impression ; 
and  they  may  all  be  enfeebled  by  a  state  of 
inaction.  For  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  suit- 
able action  alone  which  amends  living  matter, 
including  that  of  every  description,  while  a  ^ 
want  of  action  deteriorates  it  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

This,  though  a  very  defective  analysis  of 
the  bndn,  is  sufScient,  I  trust,  to  render  in- 
telligible any  remarks  I  have  yet  to  offer; 
whereas,  without  it,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  I  should  not  have  been  understood^ — 
an  apprehension  to  that  effect  is  my  reason 
for  troubling  you  with  this  detail. 
The  perfect  physical  education  of  the  brain 

*  The  reader  wUl  noderBtand  that  the  cerebral  organs 
here  referred  to  are  named  In  common  langaage,  best 
raited  to  thoee  to  whom  the  Dfaoonrse  was  addressed. 
Technically,  they  are  Amativeness,  Combativeoess,  Ac 
qnlsitireness,  Secretlveness,  Benerolence,  Veneration, 
CooBcienttonsness,  and  Firmness. 


consists  in  the  competent  exercise  of  every 
portion  of  it,  so  that  each  of  its  organs  may 
possess  due  strength  and  activity,  and  be  it- 
self healthy  ;  and  that  there  may  exist  between 
them  the  equilibrium  necessary  to  the  health 
and  regulated  action  of  the  whole.  If  one 
or  more  organs  be  exercised  too  much,  they 
may  become  exhausted  and  debilitated,  excit- 
ed to  inflammation,  or  a  condition  bordering  on 
it,  and  not  less  truly  morbid ;  while  others,  be- 
ing exercised  too  little,  or  not  at  all,  will  be 
enfeebled  by  inaction.  And  thus  must  the 
health,  not  only  of  the  brain,  but  of  the 
whole  system,  suffer.  For  I  have  already  ob- 
served, and  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  the 
brain  being  one  of  the  ruling  viscera  of  the 
system,  any  derangement  of  it  must  injure 
the  condition  of  all  the  others.  I  shall  only 
add  that  cerebral  organs  are  prone  to  become 
exhausted  or  inflamed,  according  to  their 
character.  Are  they  small,  phlegmatic,  and 
feeble  ?  severe  exercise  prostrates  them.  Are 
they  large,  high-toned,  and  vigorous  ?  intense 
exercise  inflames  them,  or  produces  in  them 
such  irritability  and  inordinate  action  as  de- 
range the  balance  of  the  brain,  excite  men- 
tal irregularities,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
cerebral  disease. 

8TUDIB8  BHOTTLB  BB  YABIED. 

This  view  of  the  subject  shows  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  pupils  pursuing  sev- 
eral studies  or  modes  of  mental  exercise  at 
the  same  time,  instead  of  being  confined  ex- 
clusively to  one.  It  suggests,  moreover,  the 
reason  of  it  By  changing  from  one  study 
to  another  successively,  in  the  same  day,  those 
who  are  cultivating  science  and  letters  not 
only  learn  much  more  than  they  could  under 
confinement  to  a  single  study,  but  do  so  with 
less  exhaustion  and  danger  to  health.  Why  ? 
Becaiise  by  clodely  studying  one  branch  of 
knowledge  only, — ^in  other  words,  by  labor- 
ing all  day  ^th  one  cerebral  organ, — it  be- 
comes exhausted  and  dull,  as  every  industri- 
ous student  must  have  felt.  When  thus  worn 
out,  therefore,  by  toil,  not  only  is  it  unfit  to 
exercise  further  with  due  effect  and  master 
its  task,  but  its  health  is  endangered,  if  not 
for  the  time  actually  injured;  It  is  in  a  fa- 
tigued condition,  which  borders  on  a  diseased 
one,  and  <^ten  excites  it.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pupil,  feeling  himself  becoming 
unfit  for  one  study,  passes  to  another,  he  en- 
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gagee  in  the  latter  with  a  fresh  and  actLye  or- 
gan, and  makes  rapid  progress  in  it,  until, 
beginning  to  be  again  fatigued  and  dull,  he 
changes  to  a  third,  or  returns  to  that  pre- 
viously relinquished,  the  organ  corresponding 
to  it  being  reinvigorated  by  rest.  To  illus- 
trate my  yiews  by  examples  familiar  to  overy 
individual  who  has  received  an  education. 

If  the  pupil  begin  the  study  of  language, 
say  of  Greek  or  Latin,  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  it  during  the  whole  day,  he  will  be 
so  toil-worn  and  dull  by  night  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb.  But 
if  instead  of  this  injudicious  and  unprofit- 
able course  he  pursue  the  study  of  language 
two  or  three  hours,  then  pass  to  mathematics, 
and  next  to  geography  or  history,  continuing 
each  fonn  of  exercise  a  reasonable  time,  by 
thus  changing  the  working  organs,  and  allow- 
ing them  alternately  to  refresh  themselves  by 
rest,  he  may  study  with  equal  intenseness, 
and  an  equal  number  of  hours  in  the  day 
and  by  night,  feeling  little  or  no  fatigpie,  ' 
have  acquired  much  more  knowledge  at  a  less 
risk  of  health  than  he  could  have  done  by 
the  protracted  toil  of  a  single  organ.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  attainment  made  in  history 
aod  geography,  he  will  have  a  clearer  and 
better  knowledge  even  of  his  task  in  Ian-  ; 
gnage  than  ho  would  have  acquired  had  he 
brooded  over  it  during  the  whole  day.  Shift- 
ing the  toil,  in  this  manner,  from  one  organ 
to  another,  is  like  bringing  fresh  soldiers  into 
battle  to  relieve  their  exhausted  comrades, 
or  hands  not  yet  fatigued  to  the  labors  of  the 
harvest  field.  By  such  changes,  judiciously 
made,  success  is  achieved;  while  any  other 
mode  of  proceeding  would  result  in  failure. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXCBSSIVB  MBNTAIi  EXEBCI8S. 

Connected  with  this  topic  are  two  points 
on  which  I  am  anxious  to  fix  your  attention, 
because  I  consider  them  peculiarly  important 
Much  of  their  importance,  moreover,  arises 
fix>m  their  being  exduAvely  practical;  and 
from  the  fbrther  fiust,  that  serious,  and  even 
fatal,  errors  in  relation  to  them  are  often  com- 
mitted. 

That  I  may  be  the  more  easily  and  perfectly 
understood,  I  shall  repeat  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  that  very  weak  and  dull  organs, 
and  very  powerful  and  active  ones,  are  difier- 
cntly  afiected  hj  excessive  exercise.  The  for- 
mer are  prostrated  and  rendered  unfit  for  ac- 


tion, as  a  feeble  and  phlegmatic  man  is  by 
danger  and  oppression ;  whUe,  like  a  btan 
and  powerful  man  of  a  fiery  temperamoit, 
the  latter  are  roused  to  high  excitement,  and 
perhaps  inflammation,  Oocurzenoea  in  iUos- 
tration  and  proof  of  this  are  not  unfrequeat 
in  seats  of  learning. 

Parents  or  guardians  resolve  that  a  youtb 
whose  organs  of  Language,  Size,  and  Kimi- 
ber  are  small  and  feeble  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  made  a  linguist  and  a  mathematidan. 
To  effect  this,  the  pupil  is  compiled,  or  in 
some  way  induced,  to  labor  to  exceaa  with 
his  feeble  organs,  which  are  easily  worn  out, 
until  the  exhaustion  and  injury  they  have  bds- 
tained  prove  prejudicial,  and  perhaps  ruin- 
ous, to  his  other  organs,  which  are  of  a  bet- 
ter cast,  as  well  as  to  his  general  health.  Fa> 
tuity  and  insanity  have  been  thus  brought 
on.  Again :  Another  pupil  has  the  same  or- 
gans in  fine  development,  and  highly  excit- 
able, active,  and  vigorous.  His  talents  for 
language  and  mathematics  are  disoovered  to 
be  of  the  first  order,  and  both  he  and  hit 
friends  are  ambitious  that  he  should  excel  in 
the  knowledge  of  theuL  Hence  he  is  encour- 
aged and  incited  to  pursue  the  study  of 
them  with  such  ardor  and  peneveranoe  as  to 
produce  in  the  organs  exercised  a  state  of  in- 
tense and  morbid  irritation,  and  perhaps  in- 
flammation. By  this  imprudent  exciteneat, 
madness  and  phrenitis,  with  other  grievoos 
maladies  of  the  bndn,  have  been  repeatedly 
induced.  Of  the  indiscreet  and  excenivc 
exercise  of  other  strong  and  feeble  oigaas, 
whether  animal,  moral,  or  inteUectoal,  the 
same  is  true,      f 

Is  any  one  inclined  to  ask  me  how  he  is  to 
know  when  a  youth  possesses  weak  and  when 
strong  organs  for  particular  studies?    Hie 
answer  is  easy.    The  pnactical  phrenologvt 
makes  the  discovery  by  virtue  of  his   art, 
and  rarely  mistakes.    Dr.  Spnrzheim  did  this 
in  Boston  in  scores  of  instances,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  many  of  tiie  most  ea- 
lightened  inhabitants  of  the  place.    And  ia 
Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  and  Paria^  an 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Franoe,  tli. 
practice  has  become  so  common  that  it  sor 
prises  710  longer.    There  being,  however,  i»- 
fortunately  but  few  practical  phienologials  t 
our  country,  those  who  are  luyt  so  maj,  froa 
the  following  considerations,  derive  some  por- 
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tioa  of  the  knowledge  desired.  Every  one 
takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  well-de- 
yeloped  and  yigorous  organs,  and  exerts 
them  with  good  effect ;  and  the  reverse.  The 
exercise  of  his  feeble  ones  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, if  not  dissatisfaction  to  him ;  and 
he  makes  bat  little  progress  in  any  study  in 
which  they  are  chiefly  concerned.  Has  a  pn- 
pil,  for  example,  a  predominant  taste  for  lan- 
guage, music,  painting,  and  mechanical  hand- 
icraft, or  either  of  them  ?  and  does  he  make 
attainments  in  them  with  ease  and  rapidity? 
his  organs  and  faculties  for  them  are  good. 
Is  the  reverse  of  this  the  case  ?  his  oigans  for 
them  are  feeble. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FBECEPT 

dedncible  from  this  statement  is  plain :  Kever 
nige  a  pupil  to  an  excessive  exertion  of  fee- 
ble cerebral  organs,  it  being  both  useless  and 
dangerous, — useless,  because  he  can  in  no 
way  become  respectable  himself,  or  render 
high  services  to  others,  by  them ;  and  dan- 
gerous, because  it  may  Impair  his  intellect 
and  destroy  his  health.  For  thQ  same  reason, 
do  not  encourage  or  permit  a  youth  to  perse- 
vere to  excess  in  the  exercise  of  highly  sensi- 
tive and  vigorous  organs.  The  practice  is 
tike  exposing  an  irritable  or  an  inflamed  eye 
to  a  glare  of  light,  or  assailing  a  phrenitic 
brain  with  piercing  sounds.  By  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  these  precepts,  in  seats  of  educa- 
tion, much  time  might  be  saved  which  is  now 
wasted,  much  evil  prevented,  and  mnch  good 
done.  The  necessity  of  their  enforcei^ent  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  children  and 
youth  of  precocious  and  large  developments 
and  unusually  active  and  vigorous  talents 
possess,  in  general,  delicate  and  sometimes 
feeble  constitutions.  Their  systems  are  there- 
fore the  more  easily  deranged,  and  should  be 

guarded  with  the  greater  care. 

[to  bi  oomtznuxd.] 
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'E  have  received  from  Mr.  Duncan 
McDonald,  phrenologist,  a  fine  In- 
dian skull  which  he  contributes  to  our  col- 
lection.   The  skull  is  thus  described  by  him : 

*'  It  belongs  to  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indiana—* 
the  moand  builders.  The  present  tribes  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  these  momids  or 
the  skeletons  they  contain.  The  immense  size 
and  length  of  the  thigh-bone  shows  they  were 
a  race  of  very  large  stature.    And  undoubtedly 


they  possessed  enormous  physical  strength  and 
endurance. 

Specimens  of  their  mechanism,  which  is  veiy 
rude,  are  found  buried  with  their  bones,  such 
as  pipes,  pottery,  stone  axes,  eta  Their  mounds 
are  quite  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Thunder 
Bay,  Lake  Huron,  Mich.  They  vaiy  in  size. 
The  one  I  dug  this  skull  from  was  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  in  height,  and 
of  course  was  much  higher  when  built;  it 
was  within  the  skirts  of  the  village  of  Alpena. 
It  contained  six  skulls,  some  of  which  were 
badly  decayed. 

The  most  singular  fact  about  these  skulls  is, 
that  each  one  has  a  smooth  and  round  orifice, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  top,  situ- 
ated in  the  sagittal  suture  an  inch  or  so  back 
of  the  coronal  suture.  Some  theoretical  spec- 
ulators account  for  this  opening  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  a  superstitious  religious  idea  that 
after  death  their  spirits  came  back  from  the 
great  spirit-land  to  visit  their  bodies,  and 
these  openings  were  made  to  give  them  access 
to  and  from  their  former  citadels.  That  prob- 
ably is  the  most  plausible  theory  that  can  be 
advanced. 

These  mounds  are  centuries  old,  as  large 
fOrestrtrees  have  grown  upon  them,  and  thqr 
with  their  mysterious  builders  present  a  field  of 
study  for  the  anatomist,  naturalist,  and  anthro- 
pologist It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hear 
from,  others  upon  this  subject ** 


4»» 

New  0BaANr8.~I  saw  in  a  late  number  of 
your  JouKKAL  that  a  coirespondent  proposes  to 
give  a  name  and  office  to  the  organ  usually 
marked  by  a  star.  '  I  have  had  for  some  time 
an  opinion  which  I  will  give  without  the  re- 
ward. It  is  this:  that  the  organ  of  music  is 
double,  the  frt>nt  portion  supplying  one  element 
that  enters  into  musical  talent,  the  back  portion 
another.  This  is  a  mere  suggestion  founded  on 
theory  and  some  observation  which  I  have  not 
had  opportuni^  to  extend  sufficiently.  The 
hint  may  benefit  somebody,    s.  .laitcasteb. 

[We  give  the  above  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  vacant 
region  marked  by  the  star  had  to  do  with 
breathing  power.  One  reason  it  has  not  been 
settled  may  be  that  it  is  located  where  the 
muscle  is  pretty  thick,  and  observation  in 
regard  to  it  ia  therefore  not  so  easily  made.] 


The  elaborate  experiments  made  with  the 
new  anesthetic  chloral  seem  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  over  all  other  known  anesthetics. 
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Onk  Number  More  Complktkb  the 

Tdlttkb  \  Readfln  Are  nmlndfld  thit  wa  nre  Durlnjc 
the  end  of  the  twelve  monlbi'  Tojnge  on  whtch  we  leL 
out  It  the  beglnnlDS  of  the  preaent  jear.  One  month 
more— Dectmber— bring!  <■■  to  the  end  of  the  eTentfnl 
jMr  19n>.  Weireftlad.  So  fiiF  the  trip  hi  n  been  with- 
out Kriono  accident  or  delij.  Paanengen  genenllf  hm 
appeared  p!ei»d  with  (he  Ihre;  cIondleM  eklea  wen 
orer  nc,  good  tlmberi  nnder  nt,  and  plesont  hreetes 
warUng  Da  on  to  the  haien  where  we  would  be. 

We  are  taUne  la  account  ar  allkln  to  aacertaln  Jut 
how  we  itand,  vd  are  pr^aHng  for  another  Toyage. 
The  next  will  be  onr  Fittt-thisd  toiui  I  We  have 
paaaenKeri  alreadr  boolied  tot  IBTl  who  Iutb  beeu  on 
board  Wltb  n<  rrom  (be  flm  atari  l  Thej  claim  In  be 
{(/'epaaaensera.  UaTthejllTeahnndi«d]reai«!  Beader. 
mtj  waooontvi'i'TWC^aiiionKtbe  lt>-be-happj  aiciinlan- 
lata  for  18n  T  We  eball  be  dellghl»d  to  know  ron  are 
to  remain  and  to  beone  with  na.  When  yon  coine,  bring 
inr  of  •joaT  rriesde  with  70D :  a  heartj  welcome  await* 

TOB. 


BBATEBT  Ts.  TIMIDITY. 

■<Be}na(,  andnsrnot; 
I^C  all  the  endt  tboa  aim**!  at  be  thr  conabj'a, 
Thj  Ood'a.  and  trnth'a." 

TTE  IB  a  cowsrd  who  is  dishonest. 
*  *  Tmo  bravery  is  based  on  integrity, 
"  Be  jnst,  and  fear  doL"  What  a  text 
is  this  [  The  poet  /eU  its  tnuh,  and  ex- 
pressed it  in  immortal  vene.  Bravery 
and  jaetice  go  t<^tber.  One  may  be 
reckless  of  danger  and  lack  bravery  or 
moral  conrageb  Bnt  real  geniuoe  trust 
in  Gfod — bravery  of  the  Cromwell  sort — 
is  without  the  feeling  of  fear. 

The  Saviour,  when  on  board  of  a  strug- 
gling  ahip,  r^roved  the  tjmid  men  for 


their  weakness  and  lack  of  courage.    Here 
are  the  facts : 

"  And  when  he  wu  entered  into  a  Bhip,  hia 
disciples  followed  him.  And  behold  there  aroM 
a  ^eat  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the 
Bliip  was  covered  with  the  wstcs;  bnt  he  was 
uleep.  And  his  disciples  came  to  him.  and 
anolie  him,  saying,  Lord,  save  a;  I  we  pi^rith. 
And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  feaifal.  0 
yeofUttlefailhr" 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  "  the  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth."  A  sense  of 
guilt  makes  one  afraid,  while  "  the  right- 
eous are  bold  as  a  lion,"  Indeed,  they 
are  much  more  so.  Why  is  the  Almighty 
represented  as  a  Being  go  awfully  to  be 
feared?  Is  it  not  because  fear  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  by  which  to  make  the  ig- 
norant act  according  to  one's  will  P  Ex- 
cessiva  Cantiousness  is  the  baue  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  over- 
come excessive  timidity  in  themselves 
and  in  their  children.  It  can  be  done  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  The  tend- 
ency and  teaching  at  present  is  quite  the 
other  way.  Many  parents  and  many 
teachers  appeal  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  to  the  feeling  of  fear  as  a  means  of 
government,  rather  than  to  a  higher  and 
more  humane  sense  or  sentiment.  **  Look 
out  there ! "  "If  yon  do  that  again,  FlI 
flog  you,"  are  among  the  barbarons  ex- 
pressions of  a  low,  unwise  spirit.  An- 
other common  appeal  of  the  ignorant  or 
indiscreet  preacher  is  almost  as  repug- 
nant when  he  chatges  the  hearer  to  do  bo 

and  so,  in  order  to  avoid  going  to a 

place  represented  as  uncomfi>rtably  warro. 

There  are  more  accidents  occasioned 
by  timidity,  more  lives  lost  through  fool- 
ish panic,  than  from  almost  any  other 
one  cause.  Many  poor,  timid  creatures 
are  actually  frightened  to  death ! 

In  a  time  of  cholera  in  an  A«&tic  city 
a  traveler  passing  through  the  ooantr}- 
was  accosted  by  another,  who  inquired 
"  How  many  people  had  died  from  that 
epidemic  T "  His  answer  wbs,  "  Four 
thousand  from  cholera,  and  forty  thou- 
sand from  fear ! " 
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A  most  paioiul  event  occurred  in  one 
of  oar  public  Bchools  here  in  New  York 
a  few  years  ago,  which  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  fidgety,  nervous  teacher  got  frighten- 
ed at  some  trifling  object,  and  screamed. 
This  fiightened  the  children,  and  they 
ran  pell-mell  to  the  stairway,  three  stor- 
ies high,  over  which  hundreds  tumbled 
in  a  heap  !  Dozens  of  beatftiful  children 
were  instantly  killed,  and  others  maimed 
for  life. 

A  ship  springs  a  leak,  or  a  boat  strikes 
a  snag ;  an  insane  fear  attacks  the  fidgety 
ones,  and  overboard  they  go,  like  a  flock 
of  frightened  animals  over  a  precipice. 
Courage  would  have  saved  them.  A 
house  takes  fire,  and  instead  of  going 
coolly  to  work  and  putting  it  out,  timid, 
foolish  creatures  faint ;  and  were  it  not 
for  bravery  on  the  part  of  others,  such 
would  perish  in  the  flames.  A  row  often 
ripens  into  riot  and  rebellion,  when 
prompt  authority  bravely  exercised 
would  quiet  or  quell  it.  Sailors  and  sol- 
diers sometimes  show  a  mutinous  spirit, 
refusing  to  do  duty.  In  such  cases  a 
timid  policy  would  inevitably  result  in 
ruin  and  death ;  but  a  brave,  God-trust- 
ing man  in  command  would,  Jove-like, 
hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  at  the 
miscreants  and  subdue  them.  What  is 
there  more  admirable  than  the  bravery 
exhibited  by  a  dying  patriot  ?  or  what 
more  disgosting  than  the  whining,  pusil- 
lanimous creature  frightened  out  of  his 
wits?  Oh,  the  folly  of  foolish  fearl 
Why  are  soldiers  so  attractive  to  wom- 
en? Because  of  their  supposed  pluck, 
courage,  bravery,  manliness;  and  why 
do  they  loathe  and  scorn  a  poltroon  ?  for 
the  reason  that  he  lacks  noble,  manly 
qualities.  Hypocrisy  often  grows  out  of 
timidity.  A  poor  creature  is  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth ;  he  prevaricates,  resorts  to 
subterfuge,  or  squarely  '*  denies  his  mas- 
ter." Oh,  the  coward  !  Better  tell  the 
truth  and  take  the  consequences,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  than  increase  the 


crime  by  a  hypocritical,  double-faced 
falsehood.  One  may  devise  an  agreeable 
way  to  reveal  a  disagreeable  event  by  any 
proper  means  instead  of  abruptly ''  blurt- 
ing" out  the  painful  fact  The  negro 
who  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his 
employer  told  him  that  "  one  of  his  oxen 
was  dead ; "  then,  after  waiting  a  while 
for  the  painful  emotion  to  subside,  add- 
ed, **  Tother  one  is  dead,  too  1 "  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  tell  at  once  that 
both  were  dead,  he  answered,  ^^I  to't 
you  couldn't  bore  it"  That  negro  evi- 
dently had  kindness.  Cautiousness,  and 
Secretiveness  all  well  developed. 

The  only  thing  in  this  world  one  needs 
to  fear  is,  to  do  wrong.  Courage,  then, 
sinking  or  swimming,  living  or  dying, 
courage!  B^  brave.  Let  us  ti*ust  in 
God,  do  our  duty,  and  fear  not. 
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rpiMlD,  dyspeptic,  and  desponding 
-*-  Americans,  in  view,  of  political  ir^ 
regularities,  abuses,  frauds,  and  corrup- 
tions, may  be  heard  to  exclaim,  *'0h, 
for  a  king  or  an  emperor  to  put  down 
such  abuses ! "  ^^  I  don't  believe  in  repub- 
lics, universal  suffrage,  nor  anything  like 
it  I "  "  What  I  let  the  low,  ignorant  for- 
eigner vote  ?  "  "  Let  negroes  and  women 
vote  ?  "  "  No  wonder  we  are  all  going 
to  the  dogs!  And  the  sooner  we  go 
back  to  the  good  old  times  of  a  more 
rigid  conservatism  the  better ! "  These 
sick  grumblers  talk  as  though  they  sup- 
posed the  world  was  made  for  them. 
They  seem  to  fear  that  anything  tending 
to  lift  others  up,  as,  for  example,  the 
confeiTing  of  citizenship  on  them  by 
giving  them  the  right  to  vote,  would  ne- 
cessarily drag  themselves  down.  Giving 
a  negro  equal  rights  before  the  law ;  al- 
lo^nng  him  to  testify  before  the  courts ; 
to  earn  and  hold  property ;  to  be  educa- 
ted for  any  or  every  pursuit,  does  not 
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make  it  necessary  that  we  should  amal- 
gamate. There  will  be  no  more  "  mix- 
ing "  becaase  of  "  equal  rights."  If  one's 
tastes  ran  that  way,  and  a  prond  demo- 
cratic American  wishes  to  maiTy  an  Afri- 
can, an  Asiatic,  or  a  Flathead  Indian, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  God  made 
one  and  all  of  the  races  of  men.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  their  being  here ;  nor 
will  they  vacate  the  earth  at  our  bidding. 
Being  here,  let  us  utilize  the  services  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  serve,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  If  by  giving 
them  the  vote  we  put  them  in  the  way 
of  improving  their  condition,  why  not 
do  it  ?  Why  impose  conditions  ?  God 
makes  no  distinctions  as  to  rights  and 
privileges ;  then  why  should  we  ?  It  is 
for  the  majority  to  establish  law  and  or- 
der by  which  society  may  be  governed. 
All  who  are  agreed  will  live  together  in 
harmony  and  peace.  If  one  wants  a 
monarchy,  he  can  easily  find  it.  He  can 
have  a  king,  emperor,  or  a  czar — a  black 
or  a  white.  There  is  the  king  of  Daho- 
mey, the  king  of  Italy,  and  the  czar  of 
Russia,  either  of  whom  will  welcome  any 
willing  follower.  But  kings,  emperors, 
czars,  and  chiefs  are  sometimes  over- 
thrown and  crushed  out  as  young  re- 
publics have  been. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  country  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  sblf-govbrnmbnt. 
It  is  expected  that  all  good  citizens  will 
keep  the  peace.  For  idiots,  the  insane, 
and  for  criminals  we  have  almshouses, 
asylums,  and  prisons.  When  it  is  discov- 
ered that  one  is  not  '^  self-governing,"  he 
is  provided  for  as  above.  All  good  citi- 
zens, of  whatever  color,  love  their  liberty. 
Indeed,  fkeedoh  is  indispensable  to 
their  fullest  development  of  character. 
Compare  the  average  free  American  with 
the  average  "suhiject"  of  any  crown, 
and  note  the  difference !  It  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  he  is  the  equal  of 
the  best — ^in  the  eye  of  the  law — and 
that  any  pursuit,  or  any  office  of  honor 


or  of  trust,  is  equally  open  to  bim.  This 
makes  him  feel  that  he  has** inalienable 
rights,"  which  must  be  respected,  and 
which  will  be  defended  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation. 

Grade  and  rough  materials  are  here, 
to  be  worked  up  into  American  oitizens; 
but  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  one  as 
good  as  anotlier  ?  Shall  vye  discriminate 
against  Patrick,  Hans,  Johnny  Crapean, 
or  John  Bull  ?  Are  not  all  equally  wel- 
come to  our  shores  ?  We  are  all  Amer- 
icans who  accept  and  defend  our  firee  in- 
stitutions. They  are  not  trae  or  loyal 
Americans  who  repudiate  and  seek  to 
destroy  our  institutions  and  oar  liberties. 
Grumblers  will  continue  to  find  faolt, 
and  party  spirit  will  be  manifested  in  a 
violent  manner  at  times ;  but  wiser  oonii- 
sels  will  prevail,  and  the  American  Re- 
public remain  an  example  to  the  world, 
and  the  envy  of  tottering  moi^arGhiea. 


*♦«♦■ 


PAUPERISM. 


CHARITY  is  a  ChrisHan  virtue.   Got 
of  it  proceed  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
almspgiving  in  general    But  do  we  noi, 
in  our  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  over- 
look one  of  the  most  fruitfid  causes  of 
want  and  dependence  ?   Why  not  try  to 
discover  the  spring  and  dam  the  stream 
at  its  source,  rather  than  wait  till  the 
flood  has  ^'  devastated  the  plain  ?  "    Is 
not  '^  an  ounce  of  ppevention  better  than 
a  pound  of  cure  ?  "    What  are  the  eautu 
of  poverty  ?    When  this  is  understood, 
the  remedy  will  be  more  simple  and  cer- 
tain.   Below  are  a  few  facts  and  figures 
which  charitable  people  should  duly  ooc 
sider.    If  it  shall  appear  that  nearly  ev 
ery  pauper  is  addicted  to  the  faabitua 
use  of  '^  liquor  and  tobacco  "—which  sub 
stances  are  unquestiimably  neither  foo^ 
nor  drink — ^it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  i 
big  leak  in  the  economy  of  living  whidi 
ought    at  once  to  be  stopped,  be^ori 
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^  Charity  "  be  farther  bled  for  the  afore- 
said chewing  and  drinking  paupers. 

In  an  article  on  self-imposed  taxation, 
a  distinguished  statistician  says  that  the 
consumption  under  the  various  items  of 
spirits,  wines,  and  beer  at  the  present 
time  (I870)*in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ' 
is  as  follows : 

(^tarMtiu,  Ettp&n(Uiure$, 
Home  and  foreign  Bpiritfl..  89,418,585  galls.    $15S2,941,160 

Beer  of  average  strength.. 749,968,894    ^  218,745,880 

Finreignand  colonial  wines  16,161,741    **  64,989,636 
Cider,  perry,  home-made 

wine8,etc aay  7,500,000 

Toftwcco 54,668,n9n>s.  57,191,495 


$601,817,670 


We  have  here  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $16  per  head  of  the  enHre  popular 
Hon — men^  toomen,  and  children  /  or  of 
more  than  $65  for  every  adtiU  male  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  gross 
amount  seems  perfectly  fabulous ;  but  it 
is  competent  for  any  one  to  test  it  by 
the  government  returns,  which  are  indis- 
putable. 

Now  here  is  one  cause  of  pauperism 
which  Christian  charity  is  required  to 
support  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
shut  down  the  gates  on  the  caiises  of  this 
great  evil  ?  Here  is  work  for  Temper- 
ance men, — indeed,  for  oM  Christian  men 
and  women.  Each  must  take  ground  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question. 
Reader,  where  do  you  stand  ?  Are  you 
a  slave  to  perverted  appetite,  and  on  the 
road  to  pauperism,  disease,  and  drunk- 
enness ?  or  are  you  on  the  side  of  tem- 
perance, and  sufficiently  self-denying  to 
resist  the  common  temptation  to  indulge  ? 
"  There  is  no  danger  in  safety."  If  you 
neither  smoke,  nor  chew,  nor  snuff,  nor 
drink,  you  will  be  much  better  in  every 
way, — ^in  body,  soul,  and  estate,  than  if 
you  fall  into  the  costly  and  disgusting 
habits  of  vulgar  men.  Honest  poverty 
18  no  disgrace.  There  are  many  poor  worn- 
en  and  children  brought  to  the  very  door 
of  death  through  the  dissipation  of  men. 
Others,  through  fire  and  flood,  are  redu- 


ced '^m  affluence  to  penury  in  a  day ; 
such  are  proper  objects  of  charity.  But 
as  for  those  who  willfully  and  by  self-in- 
dulgence bring  themselves  to  want  and 
become  mere  ^'  dead-weights ''  on  the 
temperate  and  industrious,  we  have  com- 
miseration and  pity,  it  is  true,  but  less 
of  sympathy  and  of  charity  than  for  the 
other  unfortunates  who  are  dragged  down 
by  them.  In  looking  further  into  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  sad  lack  of  economy  on  the 
part  of  many,  and  absolute  wastefulness 
on  the  part  of  others.  Their  nxoney  goes 
for  trifles,  knicknacks,  bogus  jewelry, 
gewgaws,  lottery  tickets,  confectionery, 
theaters,  negro  minstrels,  and  the  like. 
Those  who  are  called  on  to  support  pau- 
pers are  in  duty  bound  to  find  out  the 
causes^  and,  as  far  as  possible,  remove 
them.  We  simply  give  the  bint,  and 
leave  it  for  those  iaterested  to  pursue 
the  subject.  Let  those  who  have  the  fac- 
ulty of  economizing  teach  the  same  to 
others.  Children  should  be  taught  self- 
denial  and  self-helpfulneQS.  At  present, 
the  ru^e  among  both  parents  and  children 
seems  to  be  to  find  something  new  or 
something  more  to  desire.  Time  and 
money  are  expended  on  useless  objects. 
In  stimulating  the  minds  of  children  to 
enterprise,  let  it  be  on  something  outside 
of  9e{fy  something  which  would  tend  to 
elevate  and  improve  them,  and  carry  out 
the  doctrine  that  '*  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 


-♦♦♦^ 


BISMABCK5  THE   PRUSSIAN   PRE- 
MIER. 


IN  our  last  month's  issue  we  gave  a  brief 
presentation  of  those  generals  who  have 
taken  the  leading  places  in  the  conduct  of  the 
remarkable  militaiy  events  which  have  distin- 
guished the  progress  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  The  late  Emperor  of  France  is  a  prisoner- 
guest  of  the  thus  far  victorious  William  I. ;  his 
best  general,  McMahon,  wounded,  and  a  fine 
army  surrendered.    Paris  is  a  beleaguered  city, 
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Eurrounded.itJB  reported, bj  upward  of  400,000 
Prussian  soldlera.  The  proTuional  go  vera  meat, 
wilh  Favre  as  Its  aubetanlial  head,  ia  republican 
in  tone,  and  tlie  Empress  Eug6nio,  with  the  ex- 
pectant heir  of  an  ambitious  dynaatj,  19  a  l^gi- 
live  from  the  city  so  Uleiy  the  scene  of  her 
splendid  royal^. 

Following  closely  upoQ  the  track  of  his 
soldiers'  brilliaDt  succeasea  we  And  the  king 
of  Prussia ;  and  nearly  associated  with  Jiim,  as 
counselor  and  general,  that  man  of  mark  of 
wliom  our  readers  have  frequently  heard  during 


the  past  fire  or  six  years,  Bismarck.  Still  the 
leading  exponent  of  Prussian  political  aSaiis, 
still  the  premier  of  a  great  nation,  he  comes 
particularly  into  notice  B(  this  juncture  as  the 
man  upon  whom  the  peace  eatabliahment  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  chiefly  depends. 

He  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  in  Branden- 
burg, in  1613.  Like  other  young  men,  he 
served  his  lime  in  the  anny,  end  aubaequently 
9tudied  law.  After  completing  his  legal  stud- 
ies be  retired  to  his  estate,  not  seeking,  it  Is 
aafd,  any  official  position.  He  was,  however, 
elected  a  representative  to  the  provisional  as- 
sembly of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  subsequeutiy, 
in  1846,  h>  the  United  Diet  From  that  time 
his  pollUcal  career  ii  dated.  He  became  the 
leader  in  all  measures  of  an  ultra  aristocratic 
nature,  the  champion  of  the  nobility. 

His  royalist  leal  reoonunended  him  to  the 
court,  the  present  king  of  Prussia  taking  an 
interest  in  him  because  of  bis  fervid  advocacy 
of  royal  privilege  and  prerogatives,  and  for  his 
blnntaesa  and  rudeness  toward  the  oppostllou 


or  liberal  ude  in  the  Diet  After  serving  the 
government  In  various  official  capacities,  he  wis 
called  to  the  head  of  ministerial  aSiurs,  the  otject 
of  his  early  aspiration.  As  premier  of  PmgaU, 
Bismarck  has  administered  the  affau^  of  govern- 
ment with  singular  boldness  and  success.  To 
him  Prussia  owes  much  of  her  present  aggran- 
dizement, especially  the  political  tiiumph  se- 
cured In  her  recent  war  with  Austria.  Count 
Bismarck  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  a  siroDgly 
passionate  disposition,  easily  irritated,  and  pei^ 
^tent  in  pursuing  the  bentof  his  Inclinatiooa. 
His  portrait  exhibits  a  marked  degree  of  fom^ 
He  poBsesBea  a  clear  perception,  marked  tntnl- 
tive  susceptibility,  a  strong  will,  unusual  self- 
reliance,  a  good  sbareof  policy,  a  great  amoonl 
of  boldness,  and  tremendous  energy.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  measures  he  may  appear  at 
times  unscrupulous,  since  he  believes  in  accom- 
plishing whatever  he  may  attempt 

He  is  not  at  all  credulous,  by  no  meUM 
likely  to  be  deceived  or  misled  by  aophistry  or 
fklse  appearances,  but  he  has  a  native  insight 
which,  supplemented  by  bis  shrewd  practical 
inli'llect,  enables  him  to  draw  accurate  Inferea- 
cea  with  surprising  quickness,  and  to  plan 
undertakings  with  singular  success. 

If  at  this  writing  we  have  been  correctly  Ib- 
formed  of  the  nature  of  his  demands  on  Prance, 
prelimiuaiy  to  peace  negotiations,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  has  lost  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit that  noblest  quality  in  a  great  stat«smsu 
— magnanimity ;  and  perhaps  his  imperioos 
and  exorbitant  claims,  leading  as  they  did  to 
Minister  Favre's  declination  to  treat  further, 
will  result  unhappily  to  Prussia  herself,  evai 
though  she  be  successftil  in  ultimately  bum- 
bling France. 

In  the  opinion  of  that  most  pronounced  kX 
our  progressive  publicists,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Bismarck,  as  represcnliug  Prussia,  has  last  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  immortalizing  him- 
self and  for  attaching  great  honor  to  his  conn- 
try.  He  says:  "The  first  step  that  Pnuais 
made  from  Sedan  to  Paris  destroyed  forever 
all  Bismarck's  claim  to  be  thought  •  stateamaiL 
Ignorantly  or  angrily  he  flmig  Bw»y  such  an 
opportunity  of  strengtheDlng  his  own  land  in 
the  gratitude  of  France  and  the  admiratiaa 
of  the  world.  Instead  uf  this,  he  did  all  thai 
in  him  lies  to  insure  that  immortal  hate  and 
undying  purpose  of  revenge  which  will  breed 
up  the  next  generation  of  Frenchmen  for  noth- 
ing else  but  to  put  the  tricolor  some  day  ora 
Berlin.  •  •  •  Pmaala  had  no  stalcsman  lo 
reap  the  harvest  which  her  greatest  of  caplaioa, 
Holtke,  bad  got  for  her." 
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ACCIDENTAL    DISCOYERIES. 

NOT  a  few  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences have  been  made  or  suggested  by 
accident.  The  use  of  the  pendulum,  suggested 
by  the  vibrating  of  a  chandelier  in  a  cathedral ; 
the  power  of  steam,  intimated  by  the  oscillat- 
ing of  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle ;  the  utility  of  coal- 
gas  for  light,  experimented  upon  by  an  ordina- 
ry tobacco-pipe  of  white  clay ;  the  magnifying 
property  of  the  lens,  stumbled  upon  by  an  op- 
tician's apprentice  while  holding  spectacle- 
glasses  between  his  thumb  and  finger;  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  as  hinted  to  the  philos- 
opher Newton  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  are  well- 
known  instances  in  proof  of  the  fact  Galvan- 
ism was  discovered  by  accident  Professor 
Galvani,  of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  gave  his  name  to 
the  operation,  but  his  wife  is  considered  as  ac- 
tually entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 
8hc  being  in  bad  health,  some  frogs  were  or- 
dered for  her.  As  they  lay  upon  the  table, 
skinned,  she  noticed  that  their  limbs  became 
strongly  convulsed  when  near  an  electrical 
conductor.  She  called  her  husband's  attention 
to  the  fact;  he  instituted  a  scries  of  experi- 
ments, and  in  1789  the  galvanic  batteiy  was 
invented.  Eleven  years  later,  with  that  dis- 
covery for  his  basis,  Professor  Alessandro 
Volta,  also  an  Italian,  announced  his  discovery 
of  the  "  voltaic  pile." 

The  discovery  of  glass-making  was  efected 
by  seeing  the  sand  vitrified  upon  which  a  fire 
had  been  kindled.  Blancourt  says  that  the 
making  of  plate-glass  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  of  a  workman  breaking  a  crucible  filled 
with  melted  glass.  The  fluid  run  under  one 
of  the  large  flagstones  with  which  the  floor 
was  paved.  On  raising  the  stone  to  recover 
the  glass,  it  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  plate, 
such  as  could  not  be  produced  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  blowing.  Qlass  pearls,  though 
among  the  most  beautifbl,  inexpensive,  and 
common  ornaments  worn  by  tlie  ladies,  are 
produced  by  a  very  singular  process.  In  1656, 
a  Venetian,  named  Jaquin,  discovered  that  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  called  bleakfish,  possessed  the 
property  of  communicating  a  pearly  hue  to  the 
water.  He  found  by  experimenting  that  beads 
dipped  into  this  water  assumed  when  dried 
the  appearance  of  pearls.  It  proved,  however, 
that  the  pearly  coat,  when  placed  outside,  was 
easily  rubbed  off;  and  the  next  improvement 
was  to  make  the  beads  hollow.  The  making 
of  these  beads  is  carried  on  this  day  in  Venice. 
The  beads  are  all  blown  separately.  By  means 
of  a  small  tube,  the  insides  are  delicately  coated 


with  the  pearly  liquid,  and  a  waxed  coating  is 
placed  over  that  It  requires  the  scales  of  four 
thousand  fish  to  produce  half  a  pint  of  the 
liquid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammo- 
nia and  isinglass  are  afterward  added. 

♦♦♦ 


SpnuTUAiiiBM. — There  is  much  inquiry  as  to 
what  we  think  of  Spiritualism.  We  have  had 
the  subject  under  investigation  for  some  time, 
and  shall  give  our  readers  the  result  when  we 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  our 
present  number  the  reader  will  find  an  interest- 
ing article  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  those  seek- 
ing information  in  that  direction.  We  also  give 
an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis, who  has  been  identified  with  Spiritism  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  From  these  latest  utter- 
ances the  reader  will  learn  about  how  the  mat- 
ter stands  to-day.  We  may  look  for  progress 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  directions,  as  we 
go  on  in  knowledge  and  development  Neither 
belief  nor  disbelief  can  make  any  difl'erence  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  any  proposition.  Trust- 
ing our  clergy, — a  body  of  rightly  constituted 
spiritual  instructors, — ^will  give  us  the  desired 
light  on  the  subject,  v>6  are  content  to  await 
events. 

"NO    MAN    KNOWETH   OP   HIS  SEP- 

ULCHER,*' 

BY  WM.  0171I.BN  SBTAHT. 

Whxh  he  who  from  the  Bconrpce  of  wrong 
Afoased  the  Hebrew  tribee  to  fly, 

8aw  the  flilr  region  promised  long. 
And  bowed  him  on  the  hilla  to  die,— 

Qod  made  his  grave,  to  man  unknown. 
Where  Moab^s  rocks  a  vale  unfold, 

And  laid  the  aged  seer  alone, 
To  dumber  while  the  world  grows  old. 

Tkne  still,  whene>r  the  good  and  Just 
Cloee  their  dim  ejes  on  life  and  pain, 

Heaven  watches  o*er  their  slumbering  dust 
Till  the  pure  spirit  comes  again. 

Tfiough  namelesa,  trampled,  and  fbigot. 
His  servant's  humble  ashes  lie,— 

Yet  God  has  marked  and  sealed  the  spot, 
To  call  its  inmate  to  the  sky. 

4e» 


Thb  annual  catalogue  and  announcement  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary,  for  1870,  is  published.  The 
faculty  of  this  College  is  composed  of  capable 
teacJiers,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  its  success. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Dr.  Emily  BlackweU,  128  Second  Avenue, 
I  New  York. 
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TEffi  GOVERNORS  OP  NEW  YORK— Third  Abticlb.    By  S.  B.  Rakdai.^ 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 


"VTEARLY  forty  years  have  now  elapsed 
JJN  since,  in  1831,  William  H.  Seward, 
then  a  young  man,  and  barely  eligible  to  the 
office,  in  point  of  age,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  New  York  as  one  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  that  body  identified  with  the  Anti- 
Masonic  party.  He  soon  became  one  of  its 
most  prominent  debaters  on  all  political  ques- 
tions, pitting  himself  against  such  men  as 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  Leonard  Mason,  and 
John  W.  Edmonds  in  the  great  controversy 
then  pending,  involving  the  constitutionality 
ot  tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  senatorial  term  he  was  unsuc- 
cessfully supported  by  the  Whig  party  as  a 
c-andidate  for  Governor  against  Mr.  Marcy ;  but 
four  years  later,  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to  that 
position  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes, 
with  Luther  Bradisli  as  Lieutenant  At  this 
time  his  personal  appearance  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Gov. 
Marcy,  who,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others, 
was  emphatically  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Gov.  Seward  was  considerably  below  the 
common  stature,  very  thin  and  slim,  with  a 
profusion  of  what  was,  unquestionably,  red, 
or  at  the  least,  sandy  hair.  Lideed,  it  was  not 
unfrequently  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
no  small  embarrassment  that  his  political 
friends  could  induce  his  rural  supporters,  in 
the  course  of  the  canvass,  to  recognize  him  as 
the  distinguished  legislator  and  statesmen  for 
whom  their  suffrages  were  required.  It  was 
not  until  the  winter  of  1830-40  that  I  was  first 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  his  personal  acquain- 
tance^and  then  only  in  the  character  of  a 
copyist  during  the  preparation  of  his  second 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature.  The  ex- 
ecutive mansion  at  that  time  was  the  old 
'*Kane  Mansion,"  in  the  southern  suburbs 
of  Albany,  formerly  ocx;upied  by  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  during  his  gubernatorial  term.  It 
required  only  a  few  days  of  official  intimacy, 
so  unassuming,  Mendly,  and  courteous  were  his 
manners  and  those  of  his  household,  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  fHendly  regard  and 
familiar  acquaintance.  The  Message,  eitlier 
written  out  in  his  own  scrawling  and  most 
nibble  hand,  or  dictated  to  his  Secretary,  Mr. 


Blatchford  (now  Judge  Blatchford  of  the  IT.  S. 
District  Court),  was  in  the  first  instance  sub- 
mitted, paragraph  by  paragraph  and  scntenoe 
by  sentence,  to  the  severe  critical  scrutiny  of 
his  most  estimable  and  accomplished  hidy,  to 
that  of  Mr.  Blatchford,  who.  though  then  a 
very  young  man,  was  an  excellent  scholar  at 
well  as  an  incipient  diplomatist,  and  oocasion- 
ally  to  my  own  rhetorical  skill — all  this  with 
reference  only,  of  course,  to  its  merits  as  a 
composition,  its  style,  phraseology,  and  ar- 
rangement Its  matter  so  far  as  it  underwent 
any  change,  did  so  in  conformity  to  the  viewi 
of  his  political  friends  and  advisers  on^. 
After  a  winter's  day  pleasantly  spent  in  thii 
manner  in  his  private  cabinet^  the  doors  of  th« 
spacious  hall  and  the  adjoining  ante-roomt 
were  wont  to  be  thrown  open  in  the  evening,  to 
the  free  ad  mission  of  his  friends.  Thither  cam« 
the  courtly  and  polished  Bradish;  Thnrlow 
Weed,  the  great  "  Dictator,"  with  his  genial 
and  strongly  marked  features ;  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  splen- 
did powers;  the  dark-browed  Spencer;  the 
brilliant  Attorney-General  Willis  Hall;  the 
Comptroller  Bates  Cooke ;  the  hearty  and  Jo- 
vial Speaker  George  W.  Patterson ;  the  cynical 
but  astute  Azariah  Smith ;  and  the  jovial  Law- 
rence— the  Onondaga  Chief;  glorious  Kit  Mor- 
gan, and  a  host  of  other  cordial  associates- 
rendering  the  passage  of  time  and  the  hoan 
unregarded  amid  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  tha 
flow  of  soul."  Weed  and  Seward  were  of 
course  inseparable— their  long  friendship  and 
the  mutual  services  rendered  by  each  to  eadi 
knitting  their  hearts  together  like  those  of 
two  brothers.  With  Spencer,  the  interconrse 
was  different;  and  occasions  frequently  oc- 
curred when  the  Governor  found  himself 
equally  unable  to  combat  his  arguments  or 
to  follow  his  advice.  I  particularly  recollect 
one.  A  brutal  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Albany  of  a  wife  by  her 
husband — a  depraved  wietoh  who  deliberately, 
after  inflicting  the  mortal  wound,  turned  th« 
mother  of  his  ten  children  into  the  streets  on 
a  bleak  winter  night  to  perish.  He  was 
promptly  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced.   Application  was,  however,  made  to 
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QoT.  Seward  for  a  reprieve  or  pardon  on  the 
ground  of  insanity ;  and  this  application  was 
strongly  backed  by  Secretary  Spencer,  who  had 
somehow  convinced  himself,  against  all  appar- 
ent evidence,  of  the  mental  imbecility  of  the 
convict  The  Governor  temporarily  reprieved 
the  miserable  man,  and  himself  instituted  the 
most  searching  investigation  personally,  and 
through  the  aid  of  eminent  medical  men,  re- 
sulting in  a  full  and  complete  conviction  of  his 
entire  sanity,  both  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  murder  and  subsequent  to  his 
conviction*  The  Secretary  continued,  how- 
ever, to  press  the  application,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  a  mass  of  facts,  illustration,  and  argu- 
ment which  it  seemed  impossible  to  confute. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  finally  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  convict,  Gov.  Seward  called 
for  me  in  his  carriage,  and  after  taking  a  drive 
of  several  hours  told  me  he  had  planned  the 
excursion  without  the  knowledge  or  privity  of 
any  of  his  friends  to  escape  the  importunity  of 
Mr.  Spencer  which  he  felt  himself  wholly  una- 
ble to  resist,  though  completely  satisfied  of  the 
sani^  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  the  wretched  man 
who  had  expiated  his  crime  on  the  gallows 
during  our  absence.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  that 
man  would  have  driven  with  a  carriage-and- 
fonr-horaes  over  every  conviction  of  my  own 
had  I  afforded  him  tlie  slightest  opportunity. 
My  only  chance  of  safety  was  flight ! "  After 
a  pause  he  observed :  "  At  our  last  interview, 
only  yesterday  afternoon,  I  came  so  near  yield- 
ing to  his  pitiless  logic  that  1  half  consented  to 
again  reprieve  him ;  but  when  1  came  to  think 
after  he  left  me  of  the  brutal  circumstances 
accompanying  the  murder — when  I  thought  of 
the  patient,  long-suffering,  abused,  murdered 
mother  of  ten  children  thrust  from  her  own 
hearth-stone  into  the  wintrv  blasts  to  die — ^I 
could  not  sleep.  Early  this  morning  I  deter- 
mined to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and 
to  confiront  that  terrible  logician  no  more  until 
aU  was  over  I " 

Of  Gov.  Seward  as  the  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  statesman — the  steadfast  and  energetic 
advocate  of  internal  improvements  by  roads 
and  canals — the  efficient  promoter  of  every 
benevolent  and  charitable  enterprise  —  the 
champion  of  universal  conmion  school  educa- 
tion— the  steady,  consistent,  unwavering,  and 
intrepid  Republican  leader  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery — the  eloquent  Senator — the  accomplish- 
ed Prime  Minister  and  diplomatist— there  is  no 
necessity  for  speaking  here.  The  same  cow- 
ardly, vindictive  assassin's  blow  which  struck 
down  LmcoLN,  was  aimed  at  his  throat,  and 


averted  only  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  I  Long 
may  he  yet  be  spared  to  remind  us  of  the  fearfbl 
perils  braved  and  borne  by  the  statesmen  at 
the  helm  who  carried  the  noble  ship  of  our 
American  Union  safely  through  the  terrible 
breakers  which  surrounded  her  on  every  hand ! 
But  the  memories  which  will  rest  most 
pleasantly  upon  his  heart  when  the  "  last  of 
earth  "  shall  come  to  him — as  it  must  come  to 
all — ^will  be  those  of  that  crowning  hour  of 
his  life  when  he  stood  up,  amid  the  Jeers  and 
taunts  and  abuse  of  a  crowded  criminal  court 
in  his  native  county,  the  volunteer  defender 
of  a  poor,  ignorant,  helpless,  wretched,  and 
half  idiotical  negro  arraigned  for  the  murder 
of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  citizen.  Years 
before,  the  miserable  wreck  of  humanity,  in 
his  youth  and  health  and  strength,  had  been 
wrongfully  accused  of  crime,  and  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  he  was  unable  to 
confute,  though  knowing  himself  to  be  inno- 
cent, had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment.  While  enduring 
it  he  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  harsh,  brutal, 
and  inhuman  treatment,  resulting  in  a  complete 
paraljTsis  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  On  his 
final  release  he  wandered  aimlessly  over  his 
old  haunts,  destitute,  friendless,  and  repulsed 
on  every  hand.  Burning  with  frenzy,  and  hun- 
ger, and  want,  he  staggered  from  door  to  door, 
demanding  compensation  for  his  long  and 
cruel  imprisonment  Beaten  and  driven  from 
all,  in  a  moment  of  hopeless  insanity  he  im- 
bued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
and  most  worthy  man.  The  public  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  He  was  arrested,  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  excited  and  maddened 
crowd  by  the  officers  of  justice,  committed  to 
prison,  and  placed  upon  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 
So  intense  and  universal  was  the  feeling  of 
indignation  against  him,  so  determined  the 
cry  for  his  blood,  that  manifestly  idiotic  and 
hopelessly  insane  as  he  was,  no  man  dared 
appear  as  his  counsel.  Then  it  was  that  Gov. 
Seward  came  boldly  forward,  confronted  the 
maddened  crowd,  and  fearlessly  announced 
his  determination  to  defend  the  poor  and 
helpless  imbecile,  and  to  demand  his  release 
and  committal  to  an  insane  or  idiotic  asylum 
as  the  only  fitting  place  for  such  as  all  must 
plainly  Bee  was  this  miserable  convict.  His 
efforts  were  unavailing — his  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  sympathy  and  common  humanity  of  the 
jury,  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  court,  to  the 
hearts  and  senses  of  all  present — were  wasted, 
and  the  poor  wretch  was  doomed  to  die  by  the 
hangman's  hand!     But  Gk)d  had  otherwise 
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ordered — a  higher  tribunal  had  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  case — a  "  higher  law  "  had  been 
invoked  ;  and  long  before  the  period  fixed  for 
his  execution,  a  merciful  Providence  had  closed 
in  death  those  unconscious  eyes  from  whose 
dull  orbs  no  rational  gleams  of  intellect  had  for 
months  and  probably  for  years  emanated ! 

A  brilliant  and  successful  career  as  a  politi- 
cian and  statesman  —  worldly  prosperity— 
"  honor,  obedience,  and  troops  of  friends  " — 
an  enviable  name  in  history — the  applause  of 
the  wise  and  good  of  every  country,  a  ripe 
and  cheerful  old  age  crowned  with  blessings 
and  congratulations — a  name  and  a  fame  co- 
extensive with  the  civilized  world  in  all  com- 
ing ages — these  are  pi'ecious  and  inestimable 
blessings  awarded  to  but  few  of  the  human 
race ;  but  to  the  Christian  far  more  welcome, 
when  flesh  and  strength  shall  fail,  that  inward 
voice  sounding  from  the  deepest  depths  of  our 
immortal  being,  the  voice  of  its  gi'eat  Creator, 
**  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  haw  done  it  unto 
Me/" 

WHAT  MAKES  WOMEN  UNHAPPY? 

I  CANNOT  help  asking  myself  very  often 
what  it  is  that  makes  women  so  different 
from  what  they  were  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  The  reality  of  a  great  change  in  them 
oppresses  me,  and  I  ponder  and  worry  my 
brain,  for  I  can  not  ignore  it  even  if  I  would ; 
it  is  too  apparent,  too  marked.  There  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  matter  to  laugh  it  down,  and 
it  finds  such  terrible  proof  in  the  unrestful  un- 
happy fi^es  before  us  every  day.  It  makes 
one's  heart  ache  to  see  it ;  and  to  hear  itn-if  one 
will— fi-om  the  lips  of  those  infected,  is  to  have 
revealed  a  depth  of  woe  and  misery  little 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  only  see  the  surface 
of  life. 

This  change  in  women  is  not  confined  to 
one  class,  but  it  is  evident  in  all  circles  of 
society ;  from  the  ignorant  hired  girl  who  takes 
her  midnight  stroll  with  any  chance  visitor, 
yet  who  on  the  score  of  character  declines  to 
sweep  the  stoop  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  day, 
to  the  women  of  wealth  and  position  who  put 
tliemselves  in  sufficient  raiment  and  parade 
their  shapes  before  every  idler  in  the  Avenue, 
or  who  submit  to  being  embraced  in  the  dance 
by  men  whose  touch  is  contamination,  and 
whose  very  presence  is  debasing. 

The  rich  and  the  obscure,  the  luxurious  and 
the  poor,  are  all  afflicted  with  this  mania  of 
unhappiness,  this  dissatisfied  unxest  which  wUl 


not  be  stilled  with  the  old  remedy,  and  which 
threatens  to  end  in  the  overthrow  of  all  old- 
established  and  once  respectable  customs. 

Some  one  whispers,  "  It  is  the  out-growth  of 
liberal  ideas,  that  as  a  sex  women  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  they  have  been  kept  In 
subjection  long  enough.  Ah !  I  answer,  ara 
these  fashionable  leaders  of  society,  who  go 
night  after  night  with  men  other  than  their 
husbands  to  hear  lascivious  music,  and  who 
smile  at  the  indecent,  suggestive,  Uving  ballet 
pictures,  subjected?  I  doubt  if  any  of  them 
look  upon  their  husbands  as  aught  but  incon- 
venient necessities,  who  serve  them  as  mere 
cosh  appendages,  and  whose  wishes  and  opin- 
ions are  never  even  inquired  into,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  respected. 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  the  women? 
What  do  they  want?  "Suffrage,"  cries  my 
neighbor ;  "  power  in  the  land  to  decide  weighty 
matters  affecting  their  own  interests;  equal 
rights  before  God  and  man,  and  the  complete 
abolishment  of  ancient  laws  and  statntes ;  re- 
form in  the  marriage  system,  and " 

Stop  a  moment, — Suffrage,  you  want  fint 
Then  I  am  to  understand  that  with  the  present 
educational  status  of  women  yon  are  willing 
to  excuse  men  firom  further  obligations,  and  as 
physical  and  moral  equals  take  your  destinies 
in  your  own  hands,  receiving  no  other  aid  than 
mere  courtesy  and  civility  demand.    Bat  are 
you  physically  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  could  you  as  a  voter  bring  your- 
self down  to  the  necessities  of  the  condition 
and  serve  in  the  militia  or  be  drafted  as  a  sol- 
dier?    Think  how  you  would  feel  if  your 
pretty  Hattie  should  be  forced  to  go  into  the 
ranks  I  and  then,  too,  imagine  if  yoa  can,  the 
moral  defilement  absolutely  required  to  level 
h^r  to  the  general  standard  of  men ;  and  if  she 
is  to  be  the  equal  of  men,  her  pure  heart  must 
be  deadened  to  that  spiritual  superiority  which 
is  the  birthright  of  eveiy  woman,  and  which 
you  know  is  the  badge  of  her  superiority. 
If  the  alternative   were   demanded,  do  yoo 
believe  Hattie  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge herself  the  equal  of  men  ?    I  have  fiiith  to 
say  not,  and  very  few  right-thinking  women 
would  calmly  consent  to  be  thrown  pell-men 
into  familiar  contact  with  men  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  even  for  the  suffhige  privil^pe. 
Think  of  all  the  hallowed,  holy  emotions  of 
husbands  and  sons  lost  in  the  mad  excitement 
and  rude  bustle  of  an  election,  and  picture  if 
you  can  the  feeling  with  which  they  would  ail 
meet  at  home  afterward,  dtisty  and   aoiled, 
stained  and  defiled  by  contact  with  the  herd  at 
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the  poI]&  It  is  bad  enough  now,  when  only  the 
men-folk  come  into  thdr  pure  dean  families  in 
this  semi-savage  condition,  and  slip  away 
ashamed  to  change  their  outer  garments  and 
remove  the  evidences  of  their  inferior  appetites, 
if  not  to  feel  humiliated  that  ii'om  so  much  that 
is  low  they  are  permitted  to  come  into  the 
presence  of  women. 

Now  these  very  women  are  afflicted  as  much 
as  you  and  I  with  this  neverrto-be-stilled,  long- 
ing, craving,  restless  outreachiug  for  an  imde- 
jfinable  something ;  but  do  you  really  think  they 
would  be  quieted  with  this  one  mighty  ensign 
of  republicanism,  the  ballot  box?  I  do  not 
But  you  say  your  Hattie  and  yourself  do  not 
care  to  exercm  the  privilege,  nor  would  you 
ever  be  required  to  assume  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions attendant  upon  your  elevation  as  citizens 
of  the  country,  for  Hattie  has  money  to  pur- 
chase substitutes,  and  she  could  remain  unspotr 
ted  from  the  world,  but  that  it  is  the  working-wo- 
men, the  poor  sewing-girls,  who  need  this  fhl- 
crum  of  power.  Then  you  argue  that  work- 
ing-women should  serve  as  soldiers,  because 
of  course  you  know  they  have  no  money  to  buy 
substitutes,  and  how  can  they  remain  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,  being  forced  every  day  to 
meet  it  in  that  hard,  bitter  struggle  for  bread  ? 

Differing  as  we  do  upon  this  one  point,  let 
us  reason  calmly  upon  this  question  of  the  wide- 
spread unhappiness  of  our  sex,  and  first  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  believe  this  apparent  and  deep 
change  in  women  is  due  to  their  growth  in 
Impurity.  As  a  class,  we  are  coarser  than  we 
ever  were  before.  We  live  in  coarse  times,  in 
the  day  of  slang,  free-love  affinities,  and  popu- 
lar vulgarisms  of  every  kind.  The  general  tone 
of  society  is  such  that,  but  for  a  deep-abiding 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  future,  many  of  us 
would  be  wretchedly  unhappy.  A  saintly  wo- 
man, wise  and  venerable,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  her  sex,  said  to  me, 
not  long  since, "  There  is  need  of  alarm  for  the 
present,  for  we  are  passing  over  insecure 
ground,  and  like  the  oscillatmg  pendulum  un- 
evenly balanced,  are  swingmg  firom  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  but  by-and-by  the  united  intelli- 
gence of  men  and  women  will  smooth  the 
rough  places  and  let  us  gain  equilibrium 
agaixL" 

In  the  mean  time  what  is  to  become  of  the 
two  extreme  classes  of  whom  we  were  just 
speaking?  Are  fashionable  women  to  go  on 
tainted  with  this  unholy  passion  for  display 
and  luxury,  and  sacrifice  for  the  perishable 
pleasures  of  the  hour  the  instincts  that,  being 
continually  blunted,  will  eventually  become  ex- 


tinct, which  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  cherish- 
ed, would  save  intact  the  divinity  of  each  wo- 
man? And  are  we  to  close  our  ears  to  the 
agonized  cry  that  wells  up  firom  the  heart  of 
the  working-woman,  and  turn  away  from  tlie 
prayer  for  help  to  save  herself  firom  prostitu- 
tion, and, — Qod  help  us  t — ^her  babes  from  star- 
vation. There  is  a  savage  ring  in  her  tmnatu- 
ral  voice  that  stops  the  half-uttered  meaning- 
less words  in  which  we  were  going  to  express  our 
confidence  that  she  would  remain  true  to  her 
wonuinhood,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  motherhood  is  higher  in  some  natures 
than  womanhood,  and  that  while  you  or  I 
would  accept  death  in  any  form  in  preference, 
that  this  woman  of  honest  feelings,  though  ig- 
norant and  unthinking,  knows  no  other  way. 

Ton  are  congratulating  yourself  that  your 
Hattie  is  not  a  representative  of  either  class, 
and  hence  do  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  them 
that  you  do  in  the  sect  you  represent  But  I 
am  terribly  in  earnest,  and  can  not  pocket  my 
personal  success,  and  nurse  a  thankfulness  that 
savors  so  strongly  of  selfishness.  Pardon  me 
if  I  launch  into  the  old  theme  again  and  tell 
you  how  we  can  meet  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion of  the  unhappiness  of  women. 

Take  fiishionable  women  first,  and  let  me  il- 
lustrate my  point,  at  the  same  time  premising 
my  argument  with  this  remark,  that  while  dis- 
satisfaction is  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  women, 
It  is  traceable  to  very  difierent  causes,  which 
are  as  distinct  as  the  conditions  they  represent 
For  instance,  there  are  at  the  various  watering- 
places,  or  were  all  the  summer,  ladies  whose 
wealth,  social  position,  and  standing  in  society 
is  all  that  they  desired.  The  casual  observer 
would  declare  there  was  nothing  here  upon 
which  to  base  the  assertion  of  dissatisfaction, 
apart  from  that  natural  discontent  which  char- 
acterizes the  human  family. 

At  all  the  watering-places  and  sea-side  resorts 
there  has  been  a  noUcable  decrease  in  beaux. 
Daughters  are  chaperoned  through  empty  par- 
lors, look  in  vain  for  that  necessary  commodity — 
suitable  gentleman  attendants,  while  planning 
mammas  grow  firantic  over  the  hopeless  task  of 
husband-hunting.  These  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, like  many  others  elsewhere,  are,  with  all 
their  lack  of  innate  refinement,  women  of  aver- 
age capacity,  who  from  lack  of  occupation 
spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  trying  to 
entice  men,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
some  one  to  supply  in  a  genteel  way  the  lVm.ds 
required  for  display. 

Night  after  night  these  daughters  attire  them- 
selves in  costumes  remarkable  for  their  scant!- 
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ness  in  one  direction  and  abundance  in  the 
otheFi  and  expose  their  person  unblushingly  as 
they  tread  the  mazes  of  the  voluptuous  dance 
in  the  arms  of  any  worn  roue  that  happens  to 
be  on  hand. 

The  extravagance  of  these  women  keep  all 
nonest  marriageable  men  away  from  their  pres- 
ence; they  are  afraid  to  go  even  for  a  few 
weeks^  pleasure  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  women  whom  they  could 
not  possibly  support,  and  so  they  stay  at  home 
wishing  all  the  time  they  could  find  some  sen- 
sible girls  who  would  be  content  with  com- 
petency. I  w^ish  I  could  tell  these  wretched 
girls  how  many  solid,  substantial  men  are  at 
their  places  of  business  this  summer  kept  at 
home  by  their  thoughtless  conduct,  and  how 
very  many  well-meaning,  moderately  cultured 
men  ai*e  wishing  every  day  for  wives,  but  who 
see  no  chance  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
They  don't  care  to  wed.  women  whose  eyes  are 
familiar  with  fashionable  indecencies,  and 
whose  tastes  are  so  perverted  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  let  unclean  men  handle  their  person  in 
the  waltz,  or  gaze  with  pleased  eyes  upon  their 
naked  arms  and  shoulders. 

These  women  are  tainted,  and  the  infection 
is  spreading;  and  since  we  can  not  educate 
them  through  their  principles,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  work  through  their  selfish  propensi- 
ties. Let  them  understand  that  men  have  the 
right  to  demand  clean  minds  as  well  as  bodies, 
and  that  the  most  debased  of  the  race  holds 
sacred  the  honor  of  his  wife,  and  they  will  be- 
gin to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  as  they 
are,  few  are  fitted  to  hold  such  position.  This 
claim  of  good  men  was  never  made  so  loudly 
as  it  is  now,  when  women  are  asserting  in  un- 
intelligible rage  their  past  position  of  servitude. 

This  wide-spread  prostitution  of  human 
bodies  and  souls  which  underlies  our  social 
fabric  is  just  as  fearful  to  men  as  to  women, 
and  the  former  are  more  waiy  than  ever  before 
as  to  the  whiteness  and  purity  of  a  sex  they 
formerly  trusted  as  implicitly  as  they  do  their 
mothers.  And  no  matter  how  black  some  of 
their  own  garments  are,  they  will  have  only 
the  snowy  in  others.  As  rich  husbands  are 
the  primary  want  of  fashionable  girls,  their 
unhappiness  will  grow  the  more  intense  as 
they  find  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  so  use- 
ful an  appendage,  while  they  remain  a  mere 
bundle  of  gewgaws  and  paniers.  Life  has  its 
realities  ad  well  as  its  fancies,  its  tragedies 
as  well  as  its  comedies;  and  many  of  those 
who  smile  at  the  idea  of  their  remaining  un- 
happy for  the  want  of  a  husband  will  learn 


before  long  that  they  have  made  hcuKWible 
marriag^an  impossibility,  and  are  the  cause  of 
the  wide-spread  libertinism  and  recklen  law- 
lessness and  vice  heaped  mto  that  word  free- 
loveism. 

But  the  other  class,  the  working-women,  de- 
mand some  recognition,  for  their  unhappiness 
is  more  real  and  their  necessities  more  glar- 
ing than  ever  before  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world. 

Where  men  are  concerned,  life  is  plain  walk- 
ing enough ;  but  it  is  the  women  whose  cries 
for  work  and  its  compensation  are  heard  all 
over  the  land. 

There  is  a  general  uprising  of  the  whole 
and  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of 
tion  is  due  to  the  prejudice  of  men,  coupled 
with  their  love  of  the  sex.  Men  believe  that 
the  old  type  of  women,  whose  only  real  lift 
comes  to  her  through  the  love  of  home,  hus- 
band, and  children,  is  the  only  kind  to  be  tol- 
erated, and  in  keeping  their  wives  in  their 
places  and  their  daughters  at  home,  until  th^ 
only  chance  to  get  away  is  ofiered  them  in  the 
shape'  of  a  husband,  is  the  surest  and  moat  ef- 
fectual  way  to  crush  this  discontent  which  is 
undermining  home-life  in  America. 

.There  is  no  new  path  needed  for  wcxuan, 
only  a  widening  of  the  old ;  and  if  the  preju- 
dice of  man  makes  woman  believe  that  she 
will  lose  caste,  be  underpaid,  and  misB  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  husband,  then  the  dis- 
tance between  women  and  their  woik  remains 
as  great  as  ever,  and  the  never-to-b&stiOed  as- 
pirations of  her  heart  and  brain  continue  to 
shake  the  fabric  of  society  as  it  has  done  fi>r 
the  past  few  years. 

The  £Eu;t  is,  that  the  number  and  helpleBBness 
of  our  sex  has  become  a  drug  in  the  oountzy, 
and  the  enlai^emcnt  of  woman's  mental  powen, 
coupled  with  the  opposition  of  men,  and  her 
limited  pecuniary  resources,  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  misery  which  is  completely  shadowing 
so  many  earth-lives. 

Men  should  view  these  new  demands  of 
women  differently,  and  women  should  not  for- 
get to  be  grateful  to  men  for  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past 

Let  men  encourage  not  only  the  cultured 
working-women  who  are  brave  and  true- 
hearted  enough  to  step  out  before  the  wooid 
and  perform  their  chosen  work,  but  the  igno- 
rant and  d^raded  who  are  reaching  up  for 
help. 

The  truest  and  most  exalted  happiness  om 
earth  is  found  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
permitted  by  circumstances  to  adopts 
pursuit  and  follow  it  to  the  end.    Qod 
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this  boon  to  every  indiyidual  member  of  my 
•ex,  and  then  indeed  will  peace  be  established 
on  a  more  lasting  basis,  since  enlightenment, 
civilization,  and  enlarged  mental  and  moral 
powers  are  the  foundation  and  pillars  of  the 
grand  stractnre. 


■^^^ 


SPIRITUALISMv 


BT  iota  H.  B.  8T0W1E. 


[The  following  excellent  discasslon  of  modern  Spirlt- 
valism,  taken  firom  the  ChrMian  XThion^  is  deeervlng  of 
a  wide  drcniation.] 

IT  is  claimed  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  four  million  Spiritualists.  The  pe- 
rusal of  the  advertisements  in  any  one  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  devoted  to  this  subject  will 
show  that  there  is  a  system  organized  all  over 
the  Union  to  spread  these  sentiments.  From 
fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  more,  of  lec- 
turers advertise  in  a  single  paper,  to  speak  up 
and  down  the  land ;  and  lycenms — ^progressive 
lyceums  for  children,  spiritual  pic-nics,  and 
other  movements  of  the  same  kind,  are  adver- 
tised. This  kind  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  indications  now  are 
that  it  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  these  senti- 
ments that  the  number  of  those  who  boldly 
and  openly  profess  them  is  exceeded  by  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  are  ieereUy  con- 
vinced, but  who  are  unwilling  to  encounter  the 
degree  of  obloquy  or  ridicule  which  they  would 
probably  meet  on  an  open  avowal. 

All  these  things  affoi'd  matter  for  grave 
thought  to  those  to  whom  none  of  the  great 
and  deep  movements  of  society  are  indifferent. 
When  we  think  how  very  tender  and  sacred 
are  the  feelings  with  which  this  has  to  do— 
what  power  and  permanenc/  they  always 
mnst  have,  we  can  not  but  consider  such  a 
movement  of  society  entitled  at  least  to  the 
most  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Our  own  country  has  Just  been  plowed  and 
seamed  by  a  cruel  war.  The  bullet  that  has 
pierced  thousands  of  fidthAil  breasts  has  cut 
the  nerve  of  life  and  hope  in  thousands  of 
homes.  What  yearning  toward  the  Invisible 
state,  what  agonized  longings  must  have  gone 
np  as  the  sound  of  moumllil  suites,  during 
these  years  succeeding  the  war !  Can  we  won- 
der that  any  form  of  religion,  or  of  supersti- 
tion, which  professes  in  the  least  to  mitigate 
the  anguish  of  that  cruel  separation,  and  to 
break  that  dreadful  silence  by  any  voice  or 
token,  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disciples? 
If  on  review  of  the  spiritualistic  papers  and 


pamphlets  we  find  them  fUll  of  vague  wander- 
ings and  wild  and  purposeless  flights  of  fancy, 
can  we  help  pitying  that  craving  of  the  human 
soul  which  all  this  represents  and  so  imperfect- 
ly supplies  ? 

The  question  arises,  Has  not  the  Protestant 
religion  neglected  to  provide  some  portion  of 
the  true  spiritual  food  of  the  human  soul,  and 
thus  produced  this  epidemic  craving?  It  is 
often  held  to  be  a  medical  fact  that  morbid  ap- 
petites are  the  blind  cry  of  nature  for  something 
needed  in  the  bodily  system  which  is  lacking. 
The  wise  nurse  or  mother  does  not  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  poor  little  culprit  who  secretly 
picks  a  hole  in  the  plastering  that  he  may  eat 
the  lime;  she  considers  within  herself  what  is 
wanting  in  tliis  little  one's  system,  and  how 
this  lack  shall  be  more  Judiciously  and  safely 
supplied.  If  it  bo  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
bones  which  nature  is  thus  blindly  crying  for, 
let  us  give  it  to  him  more  palatably  and  under 
more  attractive  forms. 

So  with  the  epidemic  cravings  of  human 
society.  The  wise  spiritual  pastor  or  master 
would  inquire  what  is  wanting  to  these  poor 
souls  that  they  are  thus  with  hungry  avidity 
rushing  in  a  certain  direction,  and  devouring 
with  unhealthy  eagerness  all  manner  of  crudi- 
ties and  absurdities. 

May  it  not  be  spiritual  food,  of  which  their 
mother,  the  Church,  has  abundance,  which  she 
has  neglected  to  set  before  them  ? 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  religious  teachings 
of  the  present  century  with  those  of  any  past 
one,  we  shall  find  that  the  practical  spiritualis- 
tic belief  taught  by  the  Bible  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent dropped  out  of  it 

Let  us  begin  with  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  reading  his  life 
than  that  he  was  acting  all  the  time  in  view 
of  unMen  and  spiritual  influences,  which  were 
more  pronounced  and  operative  to  him  than 
any  of  the  vMUs  and  materialistic  phenomena 
of  the  present  life.  In  this  respect  the  conduct 
of  Christ,  if  imitated  in  the  present  day,  would 
subject  a  man  to  the  imputation  of  superstition 
or  credulity.  He  imputed  things  to  the  direct 
agency  of  invisible  spirits  acting  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  that  we,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
attribute  only  to  the  constitutional  liabilities 
of  the  individual  acted  upon  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  his  lan- 
guage toward  the  Apostie  Peter.  With  the 
habits  of  modem  Christianity,  the  caution  of 
Christ  to  Peter  would  have  been  expressed 
much  on  this  fashion :  "  Simon,  Simon,  thou 
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art  impulsive,  and  liable  to  be  carried  away 
with  sudden  impressions.  The  Jews  are  about 
to  make  an  attack  on  me  which  will  endanger 
thee." 

This  was  the  exterior  view  of  the  situation, 
but  our  Lord  did  not  take  it  He  said,  **  Simon 
Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee  that  he 
may  sift  thee  as  wheat ;  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee,  that  thy  faith  &il  not"  This  Satan  was 
a  person  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  Christ 
He  was  ever  in  his  view  as  the  invisible  force 
by  which  all  the  visible  antagonistic  forces 
were  ruled.  When  his  disciples  came  home  in 
triumph  to  relate  the  successes  of  their  first 
preaching  tour,  Christ  said,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven."  When  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  rebuked  him  for  prophesying  the 
tragical  end  of  his  earthly  career,  Christ  an- 
swered not  him,  but  the  invisible  spirit  whose 
influence  over  him  he  recognized :  *'  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  I  Thou  art  an  offense  unto 
me."  When  the  Saviour's  last  trial  approached, 
he  announced  the  coming  crisis  in  the  words, 
"  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me."  When  he  gave  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  said,  **  This  is 
your  hour  and  that  of  the  powers  of  darkness." 
When  disputing  with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  he 
told  them  that  they  were  of  their  father,  the 
devil ;  that  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth ;  that  when  he 
spoke  a  lie  he  spoke  of  his  own,  for  he  was  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  lies. 

In  short,  the  life  of  Christ,  as  viewed  by  him- 
self, was  not  a  conflict  with  enemies  in  iheJMiy 
but  with  an  invisible  enemy,  artfVil,  powerful, 
old  as  the  foundations  of  the  world,  and  ruling 
by  his  influences  over  evil  sph^its  and  men  in 
the  flesh. 

The  same  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Apostles.  In  reading  the  Bpistles  we  see  in 
the  strongest  language  how  the  whole  visible 
world  was  up  in  arms  against  them.  St  Paul 
gives  this  catalogue  of  his  physical  and  worldly 
sufieringB,  proving  his  right  to  apostleship 
mainly  by  perseverance  in  persecution.  '^In 
labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  meas- 
ure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft; 
of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  have  I  suffered  shipwreck 
— a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep. 
In  Joumeyings  often,  in  perils  at  water,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  coun- 
trymen, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in 
Uie  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren." 


One  Would  toy  with  all  this,  there  vras  a 
sufficient  array  of  physical  and  natural  canaes 
against  St  Paul  to  stand  for  something.  In 
modem  language — yea,  in  the  language  of 
good  modem  Christians— -it  would  be  said, 
**  What  is  the  use  of  taking  into  account  any 
devil  or  any  invisiUe  spirits  to  account  for 
Paul's  trials  and  difficulties? — ^it  is  enough  that 
the  whole  world  has  set  itself  against  what  ha 
teaches — Jew  and  Gentile  are  equally  antago- 
nistic to  it." 

But  St  Paul  says  in  the  face  of  all  thia, "  Wa 
are  not  wrestling  with  flesh  and  blood,  bat 
.with  principalities  and  powers  and  the  leaden 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  against 
wicked  spirits  in  high  places;"  and  St  Peter, 
recognizing  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of 
the  early  Christians,  says,  '*  Be  sober,  be  vigil- 
ant" Why?  "Because  your  adveraaiy,  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  aeekiqg 
whom  he  may  devour." 

In  like  manner  we  find  in  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  and  the  AposUes  the  recognition  of  a 
counteracting  foree  of  good  spirits.  When 
Nathaniel,  one  of  his  early  disciples,  was  as- 
tonished at  his  spiritual  insight,  he  said  to  him, 
"Thou  Shalt  see  greater  things  than  these  I 
Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  angds 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the  Son 
of  man."  When  he  spoke  of  the  hnportanos 
of  little  children,  he  announced  that  eadi  one 
of  them  had  a  guardian  angel  who  beheld  ths 
fhce  of  €k)d.  When  he  was  transfigured  on 
the  Mount,  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  in 
glory,  and  talked  with  him  of  his  death  that  he 
was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  hour 
of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  an  angel  appeared 
and  ministered  to  him.  When  Peter  drew  a 
sword  to  defend  him,  he  said,  ^  Put  up  thy 
sword.  Thickest  thou  not  that  I  can  not  ptsy 
to  my  Father,  and  he  will  g^ve  me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  " 

Thus,  between  two  contending  forces  of  the 
invisible  world  was  Christianity  inaugurated. 
During  the  primitive  ages  the  same  language 
was  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
has  ever  shice  been  traditional 

But  we  need  not  say  that  the  feshion  of 
modem  Protestant  theology  and  the  custam 
of  modem  Protestant  Christianity  have  been 
less  and  less  of  this  sort 

We  hear  fh)m  good  Christians,  and  from 
Christian  ministers,  talk  of  this  sort :  A  great 
deal  is  laid  to  the  poor  devil  that  he  never 
thought  ot  If  men  would  take  care  of  their 
own  affidrs  the  devil  will  let  them  alone.  Wa 
hear  it  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
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operation  of  invisible  spirits  in  the  course  of 
liaman  affairs.  It  is  all  a  mere  matter  of  phys- 
ical,  mental,  and  mo|ral  laws  working  out 
their  mission  with  unvarying  certainty. 

But  is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  the  great  enemy 
whom  Christ  so  constantly  spoke  of  is  dead? 
Are  the  principalities  and  powers  and  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  whom  Paul  de- 
dared  to  bo  the  real  opponents  that  the  Chris- 
tian has  to  arm  against,  all  dead  ?  If  that  great 
enemy  whom  Christ  declared  the  source  of  all 
opposition  to  himself  is  yet  living,  with  his 
nature  unchanged,  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
look  for  his  action  behind  the  actions  of  men 
and  the  vail  of  material  causes  as  there  was  in 
Christ's  time;  and  if  the  principalities  and 
powers  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
that  Paul  speaks  of,  have  not  died,  then  they 
are  now,  as  they  were  in  his  day,  the  prindpal 
thing  the  Christian  should  keep  in  mind  and 
i^gainst  which  he  should  arm. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true,  as  Christ 
declared,  that  every  little  child  in  him  has  a 
guardian  angel,  who  always  beholds  the  Fa- 
ther's face ;  if,  as  St.  Paul  says,  it  is  true  that 
the  angels  all  are  "  ministering  spirits  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation," tlien  it  follows  that  every  one  of  us  is 
being  constantly  w^atched  over,  cared  for, 
warned,  guided,  and  nunistered  to  by  invisible 
ipuits. 

Now  let  us  notice  in.  what  regions  and  in 
what  classes  of  mind  the  modem  spiritualistic 
religion  has  most  converts. 

To  a  remarkable  degree  it  takes  minds  which 
have  been  denuded  of  all  faith  in  spirits ;  minds 
which  are  empty,  swept  of  all  spiritual  belief, 
are  the  ones  into  which  any  amount  of  spirits 
can  enter  and  take  possession.  That  is  to 
•ay,  the  human  soul,  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion for  one  of  its  normal  and  most  neces- 
sary articles  of  food,  devours  right  and  left 
every  marvel  of  modem  spiritualism,  however 
crude. 

The  old  angelology  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelations  is  poetical  and  grand. 
Daniel  sees  lofty  visions  of  beings  embodying 
all  the  grand  forces  of  nature.  He  is  told  of 
invisible  princes  who  rule  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions I  Michael,  the  guardian  prince  of  the 
Jews,  is  hindered  twenty-one  days  from  com- 
h9g,  at  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  by  the  conflicting 
princes  of  Media  and  Persia.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, how  splendid  is  the  description  of  the 
•ligel  of  the  resurrection  I  "  And  behold,  there 
was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Loid  descended  from  heaven  and  came  and 


rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat 
upon  it  I  His  countenance  was  as  the  light- 
ning, and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,  and  for 
fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake  and  become 
as  dead  men.''  We  have  here  spiritualistic 
phenomena  worthy  of  a  God— worthy  our  high- 
est conceptions — elevated,  poetic,  mysterious, 
grand  1 

And  communities,  and  systems  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  which  have  explained  all  the 
supernatural  art  of  the  Bible,  or  which  are 
always  apologizmg  for  it,  blushing  for  it,  ignor- 
ing and  making  the  least  they  can  of  it— such 
communities  will  go  into  spiritualism  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands.  Instead  of  angels, 
whose  countenance  is  as  the  lightning,  they 
will  have  ghosts  and  tippings  and  tappiogs  and 
rappings.  Instead  of  Uie  great  beneficent  mir- 
acles recorded  in  Scripture,  they  will  have 
senseless  clatterings  of  ftiroiture  and  breaking 
of  crockery.  Instead  of  Christ's  own  promise, 
**  He  that  keepeth  my  commandments,  I  will 
love  him  and  manifest  myse^^*  they  will  have 
manifestations  from  all  sorts  of  anonymous 
spirits,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
spiritualism  ?  Precisely  what  the  hunter  uses 
when  he  stands  in  the  high,  combustible  grass 
and  sees  the  fire  sweeping  around  him  on  the 
prairies.  He  sets  fire  to  the  grass  all  around 
him,  and  it  hxxruA'from  instead  of  to  him,  and 
thus  he  fights  fii*e  with  fire.  Spiritualism, 
in  its  cmdities  and  errors,  can  be  met  only  in 
that  way.  The  tme  spiritualism  of  the  Bible 
is  what  will  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  crav- 
ings of  that  which  is  false  and  delusive. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  of  this,  in  deep 
sorrow  for  the  sudden  death  of  a  son,  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  holiness  of  life  and  benevolence, 
and  has  since  entered  the  rest  of  the  blessed. 

Deab  Madah:  In  the  deep  affliction  that 
has  recently  visited  you,  I  implore  you  to  re- 
member well  that  there  is  a  communion  of 
spuits  of  the  departed  just,  which  death  can 
not  prevent,  and  which,  with  prayer,  can  im- 
part much  consolation.  This,  with  the  con- 
dolence of  every  parent  and  child  in  my  flock, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  you,  wishing,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  assure  vou  of  my  heartfelt  regret  and 
sympathy.        "tours,  very  truly, 

Jambs  O'Donnell, 
Catholic  Pastor,  Lawrence. 

What  is  this  communion  which  death  can 
not  prevent,  and  which  with  prayer  can  im- 
part consolation  ?  It  is  known  in  the  ApMtles' 
Creed  as  "  The  Communion  of  Saints," 
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[In  a  second  article,  under  the  motto,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  Mrs.  Stowe 
continues  her  discussion  of  the  same  subject.] 

When  it  is  considered  what  social  penalties 
attach  to  the  profession  of  this  faith,  one  must 
admit  that  only  some  yery  strong  cause  can 
induce  persons  of  standing  and  established 
reputation  openly  to  express  beliefs  of  this 
kind.  The  penalty  is  loss  of  confidence  and 
being  reputed  of  unsound  mind.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  profess  belief  in  anything  which 
destroys  one's  reputation  for  sanity,  yet  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  result.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  most  of  the  literature  which  has 
come  into  existence  in  this  way  is  of  a  doubtfhl 
and  disreputable  kind,  and  of  a  tendency  to 
degrade  rather  than  elevate  our  conceptions  of 
a  spiritual  state. 

Yet  such  is  the  hunger,  the  longing,  the 
wild  craving  of  the  human  soul  for  the  region 
of  future  immortality,  its  home-sickness  for  its 
future  home,  its  perishing  anguish  of  desire  for 
the  beloved  ones  who  have  been  torn  away 
from  it,  and  to  whom  in  every  nerve  it  still 
throbs  and  bleeds,  that  professed  words  and 
messages  from  that  state,  however  unworthy, 
are  met  with  a  trembling  agony  of  eagerness, 
a  willingness  to  be  deceived,  most  sorrowfril 
to  witness. 

But  any  one  who  Judges  of  the  force  of  this 
temptation  merely  by  what  is  published  in  the 
Banner  oflAght,  and  other  papers  of  that  class, 
has  little  estimate  of  what  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  way  of  existing  phenomena  un- 
der this  head. 

The  cold  scientists  who,  without  pity  and 
without  sympathy,  have  supposed  that  they 
have  had  under  their  dissecting  knives  the 
very  phenomena  which  have  deluded  their 
fellows,  mistake.  They  have  not  seen  them, 
and  in  the  cold,  unsympathizing  mood  of 
science,  they  never  can  see  them.  The  experi- 
ences that  have  most  weight  with  multitudes 
who  believe  more  than  they  dare  to  utter,  are 
secrets  deep  as  the  grave,  sacred  as  the  inner- 
most fibers  of  their  souls — they  can  not  bring 
their  voices  to  utter  them  except  in  some  hour 
of  uttermost  confidence  and  to  some  friend  of 
tried  sympathy.  They  know  what  they  have 
seen  and  what  they  have  heard.  They  know 
the  examinations  they  have  made,  they  know 
the  inexplicable  results,  and,  like  Mary  of  old, 
they  keep  all  these  sayings  and  ponder  them 
in  their  hearts.  They  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  vulgar,  noisy,  outward  phenomena  of  tip- 
pings  and  rappings  and  signs  of  wonders.  They 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  vulgar  and  profkne 


attacks  on  the  Bible,  which  form  part  of  Hit 
utterances  of  modem  seers ;  but  they  can  ntH 
forget,  and  they  can  not  explain  things  whidi 
in  sacred  solitude  or  under  circumstances  of 
careful  observation  have  come  under  their  own 
notice.  They  have  no  wish  to  make  oonverts 
— they  shrink  from  conrersation,  th^  wut  fbr 
light;  but  when  they  hear  all  these  things 
scofied  at,  they  think  within  themselves — yrho 
knows? 

We  have  said  that  the  strong,  unregulated, 
and  often  false  spiritualistic  current  of  to-day 
is  a  result  of  the  gradual  departure  of  Christen- 
dom fh)m  the  true  supematuralism  of  primi- 
tive ages.  We  have  shown  how  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  always  regarded  the  inviaibiB 
actors  on  the  stage  of  human  existence  as  most 
powerful  than  the  visible  ones ;  that  they  re> 
ferred  to  their  influence  over  the  human  spirit 
and  over  the  forces  of  nature,  things  which 
modem  rationalism  refers  only  to  natural  laws. 
We  can  not  illustrate  the  departure  of  modem 
society  from  primitive  faith  better  than  in  a 
single  Instance— a  striking  one. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  \b  the  best  formula  of 
Christian  faith — ^it  is  common  to  the  Ore^, 
the  Homan,  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  pub- 
lished by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Kev 
England  primer  in  connection  with  the  Assem- 
bly's CatechisnL  It  contains  the  following  pso- 
fesslon: 

"  I  believe  In  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church ;  the  communion  of  Saints ;  tfaa 
forgiveness  of  Sins,"  etc. 

In  this  sentence,  according  to  Bishop  Pear- 
son on  the  Creed,  are  announced  four  im- 
portant doctrines :  1.  The  Holy  Ghoet :  9.  Ttas 
Holy  Catholic  Church ;  8.  The  Communion  of 
Saints ;  4.  The  Foi^veness  of  Sins.  To  eadi 
one  of  these  the  good  Bishop  devotes  sooM 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  explanation. 

But  It  Is  customary  with  many  clergymen  fai 
reading  to  slur  the  second  and  third  articlas 
together,  thus :  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ga- 
tliolic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints  **•<- 
that  is  to  say,  I  believe  in  the  Holy  CathoBs 
Church,  which  is  the  cemmunlon  of  sfUnts. 

Now,  in  tlie  standard  edition  of  the  EngUah 
Prayer  Book,  and  in  all  the  editions  published 
from  it,  the  separate  articles  of  fhith  asi 
divided  by  semicolons — thns:  '*The  Holy 
Ghost ;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  The  Coa^ 
munlon  of  Saints."  But  in  our  American  ed^ 
tlons  the  punctuation  is  altered  to  suit  a  mo^ 
em  rationalistic  Idea— thus:  "The  Holy  Cb- 
tliollc  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Sainla^ia 
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held  by  primitiye  Christians,  as  held  still  by  the 
Boman  and  Greek  Churches,  is  thus  dropped 
out  of  view  in  the  modem  Protestant  Episco- 
pal reading. 

But  what  is  this  doctrine  ?  Bishop  Pearson 
devotes  a  long  essay  to  it,  ending  thus : 

Ereiy  one  may  learn  by  this  what  he  is  to 
understand  by  this  part  of  the  article  in  which 
he  professeth  to  believe  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints. 

Thereby  he  is  conceived  to  express  thus 
much : 

*'  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  this,  as  a  necessary 
and  infallible  truth,  that  such  persons  as  are 
truly  sanctified  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  while 
they  live  in  the  crooked  generations  of  men 
and  struggle  with  all  the  miseries  of  this  world, 
have  fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  God  the 

Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost that 

they  partake  of  the  kindness  and  care  of  the 
blessed  angels  who  take  delight  in  ministra- 
tions for  their  benefit,  that they  have 

an  intimate  union  and  conjunction  with  all 
the  saints  on  earth  as  being  members  of  Christ ; 

KOB  IS  THIB  rinOK  SEPARATED  BY  THE  DEATH 

OF  Airr,  but  they  have  communion  with  all  the 
saints  who,  from  the  death  of  Abel,  have  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  and  now 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth. 

*^And  thiis  I  believe  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints." 

Now,  we  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  modem 
Christians  whether  this  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Communion  of  Saints  represents  the 
doctrine  that  they  have  heard  preached  fVom 
the  pulpit,  and  whether  it  has  been  made 
practically  so  much  the  food  and  nourishment 
of  their  souls  as  to  give  them  all  the  support 
under  affliction  and  bereavement  which  it  cer- 
tahily  is  calculated  to  do  ? 

Do  they  really  believe  themselves  to  partake 
in  their  llfe-stmggle  of  the  kindness  and  care 
of  the  blessed  angels  who  take  delight  in  min- 
istrations for  their  benefit  ?  Do  they  believe 
they  are  united  by  intimate  bonds  with  all 
Christ's  followers  ?  Do  they  believe  that  the 
union  is  not  separated  by  the  death  of  any  of 
them,  but  that  they  have  communion  with  all 
the  saints  who  have  departed  this  life  in  the 
faith  and  now  enjoy  the  presence  of  the 
Father  ? 

Would  not  a  sermon  conceived  in  the  terms 
of  this  standard  treatise  excite  an  instant  sen- 
sation as  tending  toward  the  errors  of  Spiritual- 
ism ?  And  let  us  recollect  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  from  which  this  is  taken  was  as  much  a 
standard  with  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  the 
Cambridge  Platform. 

If  we  look  back  to  Cotton  Mather's  Mag- 
nolia, we  shall  find  that  the  belief  in  tlie  minis- 


tration of  angels  and  the  conflict  of  invisible 
spirits,  good  and  evil,  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
was  practical  and  influential  in  the  times  of 
our  fathers. 

If  we  look  at  the  first  New  England  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  we 
shall  find  the  subject  of  Angels  and  Devils  and 
their  ministry  among  men  frilly  considered. 

In  the  present  theological  course  at  Andover 
that  subject  is  whoUy  omitted.  What  may  be 
the  custom  in  other  theological  seminaries  of 
the  present  day.  we  will  not  say. 

We  will  now  show  what  the  teaching  and 
the  feeling  of  the  primitive  church  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  departed  dead  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  angels.  In  Coleman's  ChrisHan  AnU- 
gudiiee,  under  the  head  of  Death  and  Burial  of 
the  early  Christians,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
great  and  wide  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Christian  community  and  all  the 
other  world,  whether  Jews  or  heathen,  in  re- 
gard to  the  vividness  of  their  conceptions  of 
immortality.  The  Christian  who  died  was  not 
counted  as  lost  from  their  number^the  fellow- 
ship with  him  was  still  unbroken.  The  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  Christians  was  to  look 
on  the  departed  as  no  otherwise  severed  from 
them  than  the  man  who  has  gone  to  New 
York  is  divided  from  his  family  in  Boston. 
He  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  senses,  he 
can  not  be  addressed,  but  he  is  the  same  person 
with  the  same  heart,  still  living  and  loving, 
and  partners  with  them  of  all  joys  and  sor- 
rows. 

But  while  they  considered  personal  identity 
and  consciousness  unchanged  and  the  friend 
as  belonging  to  them,  as  much  after  death  as 
before,  they  regarded  his  death  as  an  advance- 
ment, an  honor,  a  glory.  It  was  customary, 
we  are  told,  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  death 
as  his  birth-day — the  day  when  he  was  bom 
to  new  immortal  life.  Tertullian,  who  died  in 
the  year  220,  in  his  treatise  called  the  Soldier^s 
CJu^piet,  says:  "We  make  anniversary  obla- 
tions for  the  dead — for  their  birth-days,"  mean- 
ing the  day  of  their  death.  In  another  place 
he  says, "  It  was  the  practice  of  a  widow  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband, 
desiring  on  his  behalf  present  refVeahment  or 
rest,  and  a  part  in  the  firat  resurrection,"  and 
offering  annually  for  him  an  oblation  on  the 
day  of  his  fcUlin{;  asleep.  By  this  gentle  term 
the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  grave  was  always 
spoken  of  among  Christians.  It  is  stated  that 
on  these  anniversary  days  of  commemorating 
the  dead  they  w6re  used  to  make  a  feast,  in- 
viting both  clergy  and  people,  but  especially 
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tlie  poor  and  needy,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
that  it  might  not  only  bo  a  memorial  of  rest  to 
the  dead,  but  a  memorial  of  a  sweet  savor  in 
the  sight  of  Qod. 

A  Christian  funeral  was  in  every  respect  a 
standing  contrast  to  the  lugubrious  and  de- 
pressing gloom  of  modem  times.  Palms  and 
olive  branches  were  carried  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  tlie  cypress  was  rejected  as  sym- 
bolizing gloom.  Psalms  and  hymns  of  a  joy- 
ful and  triumphant  tone  were  sung  around  the 
corpse  while  it  was  isept  in  the  house  and  on 
the  way  to  the  grave.  St  Chrysostom,  speak- 
ing of  funeral  services,  quotes  passages  from 
the  psalms  and  hymns  that  were  in  common 
use,  thus : 

"  What  mean  our  psalms  and  hymns?  Do 
we  not  glorify  God  and  give  him  thanks  that 
he  hath  crowned  him  that  has  departed,  that 
he  bath  delivered  him  from  trouble,  that  he 
hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear?  Consider 
what  thou  singes t.  at  the  time.  *  Turn  again 
to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  re- 
warded thee ;  *  and  again :  *  I  will  fear  no  evil 
because  thou  art  with  me ; '  and  again :  *  Thou 
ai*t  my  refuge  from  the  affliction  that  com- 
passctli  me  about*  Consider  what  these 
psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things 
which  thou  sayest  to  be  true,  why  dost  tliou 
weep  and  lament  and  make  a  pageantry  and  a 
mock  of  thy  singing  ?  If  thou  believest  them 
fwt  to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  play  the  hypo- 
crite so  much  as  to  sing  ?  "      i 

Coleman  says,  also : 

**  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  at  funerals  and  often  at  the  grave 
itself.  By  this  rite  it  was  professed  that  the 
communion  of  saints  was  still  perpetuated  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite idea  that  both  still  continued  members  of 
the  same  mystical  body,  the  same- on  earth  and 
in  heaven." — AikJUq,^  p.  418. 

Coleman  says,  also,  that  the  early  Christian 
utterly  discarded  all  the  Jewish  badges  and 
customs  of  mourning,  such  as  sackcloth  and 
ashes  and  rent  garments,  and  severely  cen- 
sured the  Roman  custom  of  wearing  black. 

St  Augustine  says :  "  Why  should  we  dis- 
figure ourselves  with  black,  unless  we  would 
imitate  unbelieving  nations,  not  only  in  their 
wailing  for  the  dead,  but  also  in  their  mourn- 
ing apparel  ?  Be  assured,  these  are  foreign  and 
unlawful  usages." 

He  says,  also :  "  Our  brethren  are  not  to  be 
mourned  for  being  liberated  from  this  world 
when  we  know  that  they  are  not  emitted  but 
pr^mitted,  receding  from  us  only  that  they  may 

E recede  us,  so  that  Joumeving  and  voyaging 
efore  us  tliey  are  to  be  denred  but  not  lament- 
ed. Neither  should  we  put  on  black  raiment 
for  them  when  they  have  already  taken  their 
white  garments;  and  occasion  should  not  be 
given  to  the  Qentiles  that  they  should  rightly 


and  justly  reprove  us,  that  we  grieve  over 
those  as  extinct  and  lost  who  we  say  are  now 
alive  with  God,  and  the  faith  that  we  profess 
by  voice  and  speech  we  deny  by  the  testimony 
of  our  heart  and  bosom." 

Are  not  many  of  the  usages  and  familiar 
forms  of  speech  of  modem  Christendom  a 
return  to  old  heathenism  ?  Are  they  not  what 
St  Augustme  calls  a  repudiation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith?  The  black  garments,  the  funeral 
dreariness,  the  mode  of  speech  which  calk  a 
departed  friend  lost^— have  they  not  become 
the  almost  invariable  rule  in  Christian  life  ? 

So  really  and  tnily  did  the  first  Christians 
believe  that  their  friends  were  still  one  with 
themselves,  that  tiiey  considered  them  even  in 
their  advanced  and  glorified  state  a  subject  of 
prayers. 

Prayer  for  each  other  was  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians a  reality.  The  intimacy  of  their  sym- 
pathy, the  entire  oneness  of  their  life,  noiade 
prayer  for  each  other  a  necessity,  and  they 
prayed  for  each  other  instinctively  as  they 
prayed  for  themselves.  So  St  Paul  says, 
"  Always  in  every  prayer  of  mine  making  re- 
quest for  you  always  with  joy."  Christians 
are  commanded  without  ceasing  to  pray  for 
each  other.  As  their  faith  forbade  them  to 
consider  the  departed  as  lost  or  ceasing  to 
exist,  or  in  any  way  being  out  of  their  fellow- 
ship and  communion,  it  did  not  seem  to  them 
strange  or  improper  to  yield  to  that  impulse  of 
the  loving  heart  which  naturally  breathes  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  the  name  of  its  beloved. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  custom  in  the  sarlieat 
Christian  times,  in  the  solemn  service  of  the 
Eucharist,  to  commend  to  Qod  in  a  memorial 
prayer  the  souls  of  their  friends  dqaartsd^  bnt 
not  dead.  In  Coleman's  Antijuitie»^  and  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  many  inatj^ff^s^  of  this 
ai'e  given.    We  select  some : 

Amobius,  in  his  treatise  against  the  heathen 
writers,  probably  in  805,  speaking  of  the  pray- 
ers offered  after  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Lord's  Supper,  says  "  that  Chris- 
tians prayed  for  pardon  and  peace  in  behalf  of 
the  living  and  dead."  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem, 
reports  the  prayer  made  after  consecrating  the 
elements  in  Holy  Communion  in  these  words: 

**  Wo  offer  this  sacrifice  in  memonr  of  thcve 
who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  first  patri- 
archs, prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  that 
God  by  their  prayers  and  supplications  may 
receive  our  supplications  and  tboee  we  pny 
for,  our  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  and  all  thai 
have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  believing  it  Is  of 
great  advantage  to  their  souls  to  be  prared  for 
while  the  ho^  and  tremendons  sacriroe  Ik 
upon  the  alt? 
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A  memorial  of  this  custom  has  come  into 
the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Episcopal  Encha- 
ristic  service  where  occur  these  word^ :  *'  And 
we  also  bless  thy  Holy  Name  for  all  thy  ser- 
vants departed  this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear, 
beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow 
Iheir  good  examples,  that  we  with  them  may 
be  partakers  of  thy  Heavenly  Kingdom."  It 
will  be  seen  here  the  progress  of  an  idea,  its 
corrnption  and  its  reform. 

The  original  idea  with  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian was  this :  **  My  friend  is  neither  dead  nor 
changed.  He  is  only  gone  before  me,  and  is 
promoted  to  higher  joy ;  but  he  is  still  mine 
and  I  nm  his.  Still  can  I  pray  for  him,  still 
can  he  pray  for  me ;  and  as  when  ho  was  here 
on  earth  we  can  be  mutually  helped  by  each 
other's  prayers." 

Out  of  this  root— so  simple  and  so  sweet — 
grew  idolatrous  exaggerations  of  saint  worship 
and  a  monstrous  system  of  bargain  and.  sale  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  The  Reformation  swept 
all  this  away — and,  as  usual  with  reformations, 
swept  jftway  a  portion  of  the  primitive  truth — 
but  it  retained  still  the  Eucharistic  memorial 
of  departed  friends  as  a  fragment  of  primitive 
simplicity. 

The  Ctiurch,  fiirthermore,  appointed  three 
festivals  of  commemoration  of  these  spiritual 
members  of  the  great  Church  Invisible  with 
whom  they  held  fellowship — the  festivals  of  All 
Souls,  of  All  Angels,  of  All  Saints. 

Two  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  feast  of  €t.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  and  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  These 
days  are  derived  from  those  yearly  anniver- 
saries which  were  common  in  the  primitive 
ages. 

[Here  we  have  a  formal  deprecation  of  the 
tendency  of  modern  orthodoxy  to  withdraw 
from  what  was  once  regarded*  as  a  proper  re- 
ligious belief  and  sentiment,  and  which  modem 
Spiritualists  warmly  accept,  and  make  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  for  their  doctrine  of  intercom- 
munication between  the  departed  dead  and  the 
living.  We  expect  to  give  our  readers  other 
papers  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  continuation  of  her 
discussion  on  the  subject. 


In  the  following  letter,  or  extract  from  a 
letter,  from  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  one 
of  the  leading  lights  and  exponents  of  Spiritu- 
alism at  the  present  day,  we  have  a  voice  from 
the  inside^  furnishing  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  spiritualistic  affairs  in 
America,  and  some  of  the  expected  results  of 
the  movement] 


**  Spiritualism,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  shoto&r 
from  the  realm  of  intelligences  and  uncultured 
affections.  It  is  rapidly  irrigating  and  fertiliz- 
ing everything  that  has  root  ^nd  the  seed- 
power  to  grow.  It  is  starting  up  the  half- 
dead  trees  of  Sectarianism,  causing  the  most 
miserabi&  weeds  to  grow  rapid  and  rank,  and, 
of  course,  attracting  very  general  attention  to 
religious  feelings  and  super-terrene  exist- 
ences. 

**  As  an  efifect  of  this  spiritualistic  rain,  you 
may  look  for  an  immense  harvest  of  both  wheat 
and  tares — the  grandest  growths  in  great  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fearful 
crop  of  crudities  and  disorganizing  superstitions 
on  the  other.  There  will  be  seen  floating  on 
the  flood  many  of  our  most  sacred  institutions. 
Old  wagon-ruts,  long-forgotten  cow-tracks, 
every  little  hole  and  comer  in  the  old  high- 
ways, will  be  flUed  to  the  brim  with  the  rain. 
Tou  will  hardly  know  the  difference  between 
the  true  springs  and  the  flowing  mud-pools 
visible  on  every  side.  Many  noble  minds  will 
stumble  as  they  undertake  to  ford  the  new 
streams  which  will  come  up  to  their  very  door- 
sills,  if  not  into  their  sacred  and  established 
habitations.  Perhaps  lives  may  be  lost;  per- 
haps homes  may  be  broken  up ;  perhaps  for- 
tunes may  be  sacrificed ;  for  who  ever  heard 
of  a  great  flood,  a  storm  of  much  power,  or  an 
earthquake  that  did  not  do  one,  or  two,  or  aU 
of  these  deplorable  things?  Spiritualism  is, 
indeed,  all  and  everything  which  its  worst  ene- 
mies or  best  friends  ever  said  of  it ;— a  great 
rain  from  heaven,  a  storm  of  violence,  a  power 
unto  salvation,  a  destroyer  and  a  builder  too- 
each,  and  all,  and  everything  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent;  for  which  every  one,  nevertheless, 
should  be  thankful,  as  eventually  all  will  be 
when  the  evil  subsides,  when  the  severe  rain  is 
over,  and  the  clouds  dispersed — when  even  the 
blind  will  see  with  new  eyes,  tlie  lame  walk, 
and  the  moumers  of  the  world  be  made  to  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable. 

"  Of  course,  my  kind  brother,  you  know  that 
I  look  upon  *  wisdom '  organized  into  our  daily 
lives,  and  *  love  *  inspiring  every  heart,  as  the 
only  true  heaven-appointed  saviour  of  man- 
kind. And  all  spiritual  growth  and  intellectual 
advancement  in  the  goodnesses  and  graces  of 
this  redeemer  I  call  an  application  of  the  Har- 
monial  Philosophy.  But  I  find,  as  most  likely 
you  do,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  get  the  Spiritual- 
ists to  become  Harmonial  Philosophers  as  to 
induce  ardent  Bible-believers  to  daily  practice 
the  grand  essentials  which  dwell  in  the  warm 
heart  of  Christianity." 
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THE  GIPSY  HAT. 

BT  0X0.  KLmaxB. 
Oh,  the  rickety  bridge  flung  over  the  creek^ 
FIuDg  over  the  waters  clear  and  qalck ; 
Up  in  the  boQghs  of  the  twisting  trees, 
Creaking  and  trembling  in  every  breeze- 
Up  in  the  boughs  with  their  crisping  leaves. 
Up  where  the  shadows  with  sonshtne  weaves^ 
Where  the  wild  bird  raffles  his  wings  for  flight, 
Or  shakes  ont  the  dews  on  the  gilded  light. 

How  fhll  of  glee  is  the  witching  fltce 
That  peeps  flrom  the  rail  in  its  mstic  grace  ! 
The  flushed,  gay  Dice  where  the  brown  carls  twine, 
With  the  eyes  that  watch  where  the  hook  and  line 
Dance  on  the  water— sink  and  swim- 
Gather  qnlck  fins  to  the  mirror-bright  brine. 
How  full  of  light  are  the  laughing  eyes. 
With  their  blae  that  rivals  the  sleeping  skies  I 
How  MX  of  music  the  laugh  that  rings 
Over  the  water  that  seething  sings  I 

Husic  that  rivals  the  music  of  birds 
Is  the  half  Scottish  rhythm  that  clings  to  her  words. 
And  what  were  rare  jewels— oh,  pray  tell  me  that. 
To  compare  with  the  grace  of  her  old  gipsy  hat  f 
And  what  were  the  costumes,  elaborately  made, 
Of  silks,  and  of  satins,  and  richest  brocade, 
Compared  to  her  tunic  and  bodice  of  gray. 
And  her  ribbons  that  rival  the  rosea  of  May  ? 

Oh,  roagh-hewn  old  bridge,  swung  high  In  the  air,— 
Swung  high  ttom  the  torment  that  whispere  beware  t 
Ton  have  trembled  with  many  a  foot  before  now. 
And  thrilled  to  the  music  of  laughter,  I  trow ; 
But  what  footstep  so  light,  oh,  pray  tell  me  that, 
As  the  girl's  by  the  rail,  with  the  old  gipsy  hat  f 


A  DISPUTED  POINT. 

BT    ICABT    HAnnSS    OILBBRT. 

"  *VT"ES,  Mrs.  Stanton  was  formerly  associate 
JL  editor,  I  believe ,"  said  I.  Miss  Prindle 
lowered  her  eyebrows.  "  You  mean  editress," 
said  she.  In  general,  I  hate  those  who  are 
always  ready  to  plunge  the  dissecting-knife 
of  criticism  into  their  friends'  Impromptu  crea- 
tions, and  from  any  other  than  worthy  Miss 
Prindle,  I  would  consider  habitual  amendments 
of  my  modes  of  expression  gratuitous  imperti- 
nence, or  at  least  uncalled-for  interference  with 
liberty  of  speech. 

But  Miss  Prindle  having  been  my  mentor  in 
days  past,  still  thinks  herself  privileged  to  con- 
tinue her  instructions  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  and  knowing  that  she  has  my  welfare 
at  heart,  and  that  she  does  not  correct  me 
merely  to  make  a  display  of  her  knowledge  of 
syntax,  I  listen  attentively  to  her  critical  re- 
marks, no  bitter  thoughts  rankling  hi  my  heart 
meanwhile.  Since  I  have  taken  seriously  to 
scribbling,  Miss  Prindle  is  more  on  the  alert 
than  ever,  and  very  closely  I  have  to  watch 
my  words  when  in  her  august  presence,  else  I 
am  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  eloquence 
with,  **  Bat,  my  dear,  Brown  says—" 


I  pause  and  weigh  her  sayings,  bnt  not.  at 
formerly  do  I  believe  her  infallible.  I  have 
come  to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  and  not  un- 
frequently  I  argue  a  point  witli  her,  and  some- 
times I  even  dare  set  her  favorite  Brown  at  de- 
fiance. 

"  *  Editress  ? ' "  said  L  "  No,  I  prefer  *  edit- 
or.' There  are  too  many  esses  in  English ;  and 
don't  you  know  that  we  strong-minded  women 
are  determined  to  rid  the  vocabulary  of  some 
of  them  ?  Foreigners  laugh  at  us.  They  say 
our  language  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  guttu- 
rals and  hissing  sounds." 

'*  But  analogy  requires  *  editress,' "  said  Hin 
Prindle,  in  a  positive  tone;  and  she  strode 
toward  my  bookcase  in  search  of  the  inevitable 
Brown.  What  a  triumphant  expression  she 
wore  as  she  turned  the  (to  me)  uninviting  pagee 
and  slid  the  tip  of  her  forefinger  down  the 
dreary  observations ! 

"Actor,  actress,"  repeated  she.  "What 
would  you  think  to  hear  any  one  say,  *  She  is 
a  fine  actor?'" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "I  would  consider  the  speak- 
cr  either  ignorant  of  grammatical  law,  or  nnti- 
sually  defiant  of  public  opinion." 

"Exactly I"  cried  Miss  Prindle,  and  she 
read :  "  Accuser,  accuscress ;  advocate,  advo- 
catess;  archer,  areheress;  author,  authoress; 
avenger,  avengcrcss ;  barber,  barbcress ;  baron, 
baroness;  canon,  canoness;  cit,  cittcss;  co- 
heir, coheiress ;  count,  count — " 

"  Do  stop  a  minute,"  said  I ;  "  let's  try  some 
of  the  esses :  Oh^  LUy!  tciB  you  be  my  aeeuser- 
ess  t  What  autlior  would  venture  to  employ 
*  accuseress '  in  a  patlietic  passage  ?  I  should 
laugh  outright  at — ^" 

"Nonsense,"  frowned  my  mentor;  "I  see 
nothing  to  laugh  at  Pray,  how  would  you 
amend  the  sentence?  By  substituting  'accu- 
ser?'" 

"Let's  take  the  next  one,"  said  L  ^8ht 
promises  to  be  my  adtoeatess  in  this  affair.  Now, 
Fd  rather  put  it  *  advocate.'"  Miss  Prindle 
shook  her  head  at  me  with  looks  of  pitying 
horror.  "  My  dear,  will  you  fly  in  the  face  of 
Brown — ^in  the  face  of  all  grammarians?" 

"  Tou  know  it  is  the  age  of  emancipation," 
,  laughed  I.  "'Authoress' — I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  tliat  word.  I  always  head  my 
manuscripts  '  Author,'  etc ;  and  as  for  *  avcng- 
eress  '*  and  *  barberess,'  if  I  had  my  will  they 
should  be  proscribed  toa"  i^ 

"  And  *  baroness,'  and  '  countess,'  and  '  giant- 
ess,' and  *  goddess,'  and  *  heiress,'  and  *  hostess,* 
and  'Jewess,'"  cried  my  opponent  (Quay: 
Does  not  analogy  require  opponcntess?) 
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''I  sappose  I  must  use  some  of  those  dis- 
agreeable words,"  said  I ;  *'  but  I  think  Brown 
would  have  done  humanity  a  service  if  he  had 
clipped  off  all  those  superfluous  esses." 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  i&rUss  Prindle,  solemnly, 
"let  me  advise  you.  You  write — for  what? 
For  readers;  not  simply  to  amuse  yourself. 
Well,  then,  whatever  ideas  of  innovation  come 
to  you,  enjoy  them  if  you  will,  but  don't  at- 
tempt to  put  them  into  operation— don't  t  For 
you  can  not  hope  to  reconstruct  the  language. 
We  must  take  tiie  world  as  it  is,  and  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is;  and  you  will  And  it  hard  to 
make  critics  believe  that  your  discrepancies  are 
(he  result  of  aught  but—" 

I  knew  the  dear  old  soul  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  ^  ignorance ; "  but  she  paused  and 
repeated  instead, "  idiosyncrasy." 

I  sighed.  "  Doubtless  you  are  right,  but  I 
think  I  will  cling  to  'editor'  and  'author,' 
nevertheless,  and  repeat  the  esses  only  when  I 
fear  being  laughed  at." 

•*  You  will  regret  it,"  groaned  my  mentor. 

"Well,  then,  will  this  satisfy  you?"  said  I. 
**  That  old  tyrant,  Grammar,  has,  by  the  aid  of 
editors  and  editresses,  critics  and  criticesses, 
slain  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
authors  and  authoresses,  scribblers  and  sciib- 
bleresses." 

4»» 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


PERSONAL. 

THE  editor  of  this  department  owes  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  publisher  of  the 
JouBNAL,  and  to  the  readers  as  well,  for  what 
may  seem  a  failure  to  keep  up  his  end  of  an 
implied  contract  The  present  as  well  as  the 
preceding  number  has  shown  a  diminution  in 
extent  of  Packard's  Montiilt  which,  although 
not  detracting  fVom  the  interest  or  usefulness 
of  the  JoTTBNAL,  may  reflect  somewhat  upon 
the  Industry  and  care  of  this  editor.  In  ex- 
tenuation he  begs  leave  to  say  that  it  has 
been  impossible  in  the  past,  as  it  will  be  in  the 
fbture,  to  devote  so  much  time  to  this  work 
as  in  the  beginning  he  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  do.  He  has  therefore  counseled  a  more 
thorough  consolidation  of  the  two  magazines, 
retaining,  as  now,  the  best  features  of  both,  but 
without  the  severe  line  of  partition  which  has 
thus  far  been  kept  up ;  and  his  suggestion  will 
be  adopted  in  the  future.    He  b^gs  leave  to  say 


that  his  relations  with  his  friend  and  co-worker 
have  been  very  pleasant,  as  they  will  continue 
to  be,  and  that  he  has  no  thought  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  JoTiBNAL,  either  in  fact  or  in  feel- 
ing. The  labor  which  he  performs  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  a  labor  of  love ;  and  while  he  will 
have  DO  responsibility  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  JoxTHNAii,  or  for  other  contributions  than 
hL)  own,  his  interest  in  its  success  and  useful- 
ness will  remain  to  the  end. 


CONSOLIDATION. 

Thb  excellent  example  set  by  Pacxasd's 
Monthly  and  the  Phrbnolooical  Jottbnal 
is  being  generally  followed  by  first-class  peri- 
odicals and  first-class  governments.  Commenc- 
ing with  November,  TutnanC^  Magasdne  and 
Hours  at  Boms  will  be  united,  and  issued  in  an 
improved  style  under  the  title  of  "  8oribnei^9 
MmiMy:'  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  will  have  editorial 
charge  of  the  consolidated  magazine,  and  will 
show  his  faith  in  the  venture  by  putting  in  his 
money.  That  unique  and  comely  periodical. 
Hearth  amd  Hame,  pride  of  the  house  of  Petten- 
gill  &  Bates,  has  also  placed  itself  en  rapport 
with  the  American  AgricaUwrist^  and  will  hence- 
forth appear  with  the  impress  and  be  im- 
pelled by  the  energy  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  We 
look  upon  these  indications  of  professional  unity 
with  unalloyed  pleasure,  betokening,  as  they 
do,  the  approach  of  that  Joyous  time  when 
^*  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  tlie  lamb,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  Consolidation  is 
a  good  name  and  a  good  thing.  It  betokens 
strength,  unity,  ponderosity — not  that  any  of 
these  journals  are  to  be  heatier  for  thus  coming 
together,  except  in  the  better  sense  of  momen- 
tum and  force. 

There  is  also  a  report  that  Prussia  and  France 
are  about  to  **  consolidate ; "  at  least  overtures 
to  this  end  have  been  made,  and  will  probably 
be  accepted.  Emg  WiUiam  seems  to  have  got 
a  crotchet  in  his  head  that  the  two  govern- 
ments can  be  run  together  at  less  expense,  and 
has  gone  over  to  Paris  with  his  editorial  corpp 
to  see  about  it  Not  finding  Napoleon  ^  at 
home,"  he  is  waiting  his  return.  No  doubt  the 
matter  will  be  satisfactorily  fixed  up  as  soon  as 
Napoleon  and  Louis  return  from  their  "  consti- 
tutional "  walk.    So  much  for  a  good  example. 


unpaballbled  outrage. 

A  FBiEND  and  "  old  subscriber,"  who  arUtesly 
confesses  to  having  read  to  its  finale  the  screed 
on  "  An  American  Vessel  of  Honor,"  published 
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in  the  September  number  of  this  magazine,  has 
sent  us  a  yeritable  inventory  of  spittoons  used 
in  tlie  office  where  he  earns  his  daily  bread. 
In  this  office  are  twerUy-two  clerks,  and,  by 
actual  coun t,  only  nineteen  spittoons  I  Whether 
three  of  tliese  are  double,  or  whether  some  of 
the  unfortunates  are  obliged  to  spit  on  the 
lloor,  or  whether  they  chews  not  to  spit  at  all, 
our  correspondent  saith  not.  For  our  part,  we 
think  it  an  outrage  Uiat  any  young  man  who 
is  williug  to  work  for  his  living  and  draw  his 
salary  sliould  be  thus  rutlilessly  denied  his  spit- 
toon. What  with  the  failure  of  **  strikes,"  the 
importation  of  coolies,  the  admission  of  women 
to  trades  unions,  and  the  curtailment  in  spit- 
toons, tliis  country  is  becoming  intolerable. 


POLITICS. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  for  a  young  man  to  engage  in  than 
politics,  especially  in  a  large  city  like  New 
York ;  and  when  we  say  a  large  city  liks  New 
York,  we  of  course  mean  New  York — there 
being  no  other  city,  large  or  small,  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  metropolis.  In  the  first 
place,  politics  is  a  respectable  calling,  and  brings 
one  in  immediate— or  remote— contact  with 
men  of  character  and  position.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  eminent  politician  and  a  most  influential 
citizen  was  exalted  above  his  friends  in  Uie 
back  yard  of  the  Tombs  building  for  the  brave 
act  of  shooting  a  policeman;  shortly  thereafter 
another  eminent  politician  died  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  from  a  pistol-wound  inflicted  by 
another  eminent  politician  in  a  notorious 
rom-hole,  which  is  also  notorious  as  an  as- 
sembling-place for  leading  and  influential  poli- 
ticians. Still  more  recentiy ,  the  alleged  assassin 
of  the  murdered  pdlitician  was  shot  by  the 
dead  man's  brother  in  a  public  street  of  the 
city,  the  avenger  having  only  carried  out  a 
public  threat  in  a  manner  quite- in  accordance 
with  public  expectation.  To  be  sure,  these 
citations  are  only  phases  of  political  life,  and 
not  a  necessary  part  of  it ;  but  no  well-informed 
person  will  say  that  they  are  not  quite  as  much 
in  the  line  of  the  rule  as  of  the  exceptions  to 
it  And  in  this  view  of  the  situation  we  fhlly 
sympathize  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  genial 
showman  Artemus,  who  persistentiy  asserted 
that  he  hadn't  a  politic  about  him.  Unless 
they  are  of  a  different  quality  f^om  those  ordi- 
narily on  view,  the  less  one  has  *'  about  him  "  the 
happier  he  is.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
politics  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuit  for 
young  men,  we  say  it  with  a  mental  reservation 
Which  young  men  can  supply  for  themselves. 


(i 


LET  US  REASON  TOGETHER." 


In  the  bliss  of  our  opaquest  ignorance 

supposed  that  we   had   settled   the   **  Labor 

Question'*  in  a  conspicuous  editorial  article 

published  in  the  August  number  of  tliis  nuigi»- 

zine.    Unfortunately  for  us,  however,  we  closed 

the  article  with  the  above  platitude,  and  this  Is 

what  comes  of  it : 

Salem  Oregon  Sept  Ist  1870 
Let  us  reason  togeather 
Mr  8.  8.  Packard  in  youre  article  in  the  August 
No  of  youre  magazine  you  wrote  rather  favor- 
ing Cheap  labor  and  to  conclude  youre  first 
article  you  say  let  us  reason  togeather  Now  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazerth  and  I 
hold  that  all  reasoning  must  have  for  its  object 
the  great  Christian  law,  All  things  whatsoever 
you  would  that  annother  should  do  unto  yon 
do  you  eaven  so  unto  them  and  let  me  take 
youre  Concludeing  Sentance  agane  If  th« 
skiled  workman  of  this  Country  cannot  com- 
pete in  hand  laibor  with  the  untrained  ignorant 
sons  of  Asia  and  Africa  let  them  make  a  better 
use  of  thier  brains  in  directing  whare  othezB 
should  follow  it  is  importent  that  shoes  should 
be  made  but  it  is  not  importent  that  inteligent 
white  men  should  make  them  and  surley  not 
if  ignorent  yellow  and  black  men  can  make 
them  cheaper  and  better*  pardon  my  hastey 
opinon  when  I  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  yoa 
Judged  the  qualietv  of  those  shoes  by  their  being 
a  litue  cheaper  ana  as  would  naturaly  follow  a 
more  ready  sale  I  do  not  believe  that  you  ever 
wore  out  a  pair  of  those  shoes  to  test  Uie  cjual- 
iety  but  eaven  admitting  all  these  to  be  stnctlj 
true  by  your  own  knowledge  of  the  facta  is  it 
doing  Just  as  you  would  be  done  by  to  sav  to 
these  men  who  have  carefully  fitted  themselveB 
by  constant  employment  to  the  trade  of  mako- 
ing  shoes,You  are  not  working  quite  as  cheap  aa 
the  Chinese  and  not  qute  as  well  you  go  and  find 
employment  in  directing  Coolies  how  to  w^ork 
you  are  above  any  work  that  they  can  do  •  ♦  • 
When  ever  you  try  to  make  anny  one  think  he 
is  anny  better  than  the  work  he  has  learned  to 
do  you  are  goine  out  of  the  line  of  a  reformer 
I  am  a  Potatoe  diger  by  trade  but  the  Cooleya 
Can  dig  Potatoes  a  little  cheaper  than  I  can  if  I 
undertake  to  show  them  Ihey  do  not  understand 
and  will  not  pay  me  anny  thing  for  showing 
eather  will  thier  employer  pay  me  anny  thing 
for  showing  them  i  used  to  make  an  honest 
living  b^  diging  potatoes  now  Cooleys  one  of 
them  with  a  hoe  and  another  with  a  pole  with 
a  basket  on  each  end  can  do  it  cheaper  than  I 
could  People  tell  me  I  am  above  dieing  pota- 
toes and  after  looking  around  I  find  no  other 
business  that' anny  one  is  willing  to  pay  me  the 
same  price  for  doing  Still  I  know  I  have 
brains  So  I  thought  I  would  see  what  Mr 
Packard  was  willing  to  pay  me  for  showing 
him  how  to  reason  and  now  let  me  say  what 
ever  it  is  I  want  it  in  Books  and  Pictures  from 
Mr  Wells  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  list  of 
books  that  S.  R  Wells  Publishes  and  send  me 
imediatelv  the  amount  that  youre  willing  to 
pay  that  I  may  know  what  Books  to  Order  and 

*  This  can  not  be  a  literal  rendertsf^  of  oor  "  Condiideiaf 
Sentance ; ''  bot  as  it  iiaM&arutf  one,  ve  let  It 
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ifyoa  can  get  Chinemen  to  show  yon  any 
dieaper  than  I  say  do  so  at  once.    You  may 
ask  me  do  I  do  by  the  Chinease  as  I  ask  to  be 
done  by.    In  answer  I  will  say  if  you  will 
show  me  a  Chineman  that  Beleives  with  his 
whole  heart  and  sole  that  Jesus  of  Kazreth 
was  the  Son  of  God  then  that  Chineyman 
would  come  under  the  same  regards  with  one 
that  Mr  Packard  would,    but  Cliariety  begins 
at  home  with  our  own  race  and  Color  and  I  am 
fiist  disposed  to  help  my  own  kind  and  then  I 
know  that  I  am  capable  of  helping  others  I  be- 
leiye  the  asociasion  with  the  heathen  natidhs 
is  a  detriment  to  Christianity  let  it  be  in  what 
erer  way  it  may    As  far  back  as  I  can  lem  my 
puents  beleived  that  the  Author  of  All  thinfi;s 
nhatsoever  you  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you  Do  you  eaven  So  unto  them.    Was 
the  Son  of  God  and  when  the  Chinese  bring 
this  belief  with  them  to  live  by  Uien  they  will 
receive  the  same  consideration  that  other  Chris- 
tian Nations  received    Let  us  first  help  the 
widow  and   the   orphan   and   the  Christian 
strange  who  is  disposed  to  help  reform  our 
people  and  those  who  onley  help  to  degrade 
them    The  mixing  together  of  the  Negro  and 
Chineymen  have  been  more  detriment  to  the 
american  people  than  all  the  Novels  writen 
Now  Mr  Bonner  has  a  very  large  paper  a  pop- 
ular Illastrated  weekley  paper    Now  you  go 
and  ask  him  to  pay  you  to  show  him  how  to 
edit  the  N.  Y.  Ledger  for  the  good  of  the  Amer- 
ican peopl 

youre  article  on  Gin  and  Milk  dos  no  credit 
to  the  Briliant  Editorials  I  have  been  Acus- 
tomed  to  See  from  youre  pen  it  might  do 
credit  to  the  N.  Y.  Ledger  but  certainly  not  for 
Packard's  Monthly  let  me  say  that  your  invita- 
tion Let  us  reason  togeather  has  been  exepted 
by  me  and  I  have  set  mine  upon  paper  I  do 
not  expect  an  Editor  to  pleas  everybody  but 
when  any  one  differs  they  should  be  always 
willing  to  give  the  reason  why  they  Differ 
Truly  yours  P.  M.  S*^^*. 

Bespbnse  by  (he  Editor. 
We  may  be  "going  out  of  the  line  of  a 
reformer'*  should  we  encourage  our  Potatoe 
diging  correspondent  to  lay  down  the  hoe  and 
take  up  the  pen ;  and,  in  fact,  we  don't  really 
£eel  called  upon  to  do  it  without  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  If  he  will  send  as 
-^  imediately "  as  fair  a  sample  of  his  Pota- 
toe diging  as  he  has  of  hJs  reasoning,  we  will 
give  him  our  opinion  as  to  whether  he  had  bet- 
ter compete  with  the  "  heathen  Chinee  "  in  ag- 
riculture or  in  literature.  One  thing,  however, 
we  desire  to  have  understood — that  he  is  not  to 
accept  any  offer  ih>m  Mr.  Bonner  until  he  has 
heard  from  us  again.  Meanwhile,  as  a  retain- 
er, we  have  asked  Mr.  Wells  to  send  him  at 
once  his  **  list  of  books." 

DO  SPIRITS  TALK  WITH  MORTALS  f 

Here  comes  this  perplexing  conundrum 
again,  and  through  "an  old  subscriber  to 
Packabd'b  MoirrHLT.'*    We  don't  know  why 


we  are  to  be  harassed  to  death  by  such  queries 
when  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  any  number  of  solid  thinkers  have  given 
it  up  and  gone  about  their  business.  We 
would  ask  Foster  at  once,  but  that  would  be 
no  criterion,  for  Foster  makes  money  by  saying 
Yes  to  all  such  queries ;  and  if  it  came  to  a 
test,  why,  Foster  deals  in  these  things  by  the 
cart-load. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  some  sensible 
words  from  Mrs.  Stowe  on  this  general  subject 
They  will  repay  perusal. 


maoazinb  pubushinq. 

It  is  astonishing,  sometimes,  to  reflect  upon 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  newspaper  report- 
ers. It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  volume,  to  publish  what  they  don*t  know. 
The  merest  outline  of  the  facts  which  come  to 
them  and  live  with  them  would  make  not 
merely  a  volume,  and  a  large  one,  but  a  whole 
library,  and  many  of  them.  Now,  who  would 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  following  statement — so  exact  and  cir- 
cumstantial that  no  reader  would  think  of 
questioning  its  truthfulness— could  be  obtained 
without  reference  to  the  books  of  the  various 
publishers,  or  at  least  without  seeing  some 
person  who  has  seen  the  record,  or  who  knows 
a  second  cousin  of  at  least  one  of  the  publish- 
er's uncles?  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  neces- 
sary. If  such  preliminaries  were  essential, 
there  would  be  very  little  news  published-— At 
least  very  little  gossip,  which  is  the  news 
most  sought  after,  and  most  enjoyed. 

The  Newark  Gburier,  published  in  New  Jer- 
sey, is  responsible  for  these  exceedingly  inter- 
esting items.  The  editor  must  be  son  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  who  computed  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  fl'om  the  earth  by  guessing  at 
one  quarter,  and  multiplying  hjfour  : 

**  The  last  number  of  JPutnam^s  Monthly  is  out 
Its  suspension  has  taken  the  public  by  surprise, 
since  Uie  public  supposed  it  was  a  well-estab- 
lished, thriving  concern.  The  public  know 
little  of  the  cost  of  starting  new  magazines. 
Col.  Benedict  sank  some  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  his  Publie  Spirit^  and  then  went  up. 
Capt  Basset  took  off  a  good  piece  of  his  for- 
tune for  the  Narihem  MoTUM^^Aiid  then  saw  it 
die.  Packard  sank  some  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  magazine,  and  then  sold  it  to  the 
PHBSNOLoaicAL.  The  Woman^M  AAvocate  lived 
a  few  months,  and  died.  Qood  News,  and  The 
BacUcaly  as  well  as  the  Standard  Magazine^  have 
died  recently.  The  Bound  Table  died  of  too 
much  self-conceit,  and  too  little  brains-  as  well 
as  money.  For  a  long  time  the  setoot  fewhave 
known  that  Putnam''»  was  in  a  badwa^.  Mr. 
Putnam  would  have  been  glad  tahare-dispcaed 
o£  it  long  ago,"  eta,.eta,,.etc. 
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pK  this  Department  will  be  noticed  encb  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  correspondents  and  to  the  geotsal 
Oontribntions  for  **  Wbat  Thej  Say  "  sbonld  be  brief;  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  secure  publication.] 
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QuBSnONS  OF  "QENERAIi  InTEBEST''  ONIiT 
witf  b€  OMwertd  in  this  thpartiMrU.  We  have  no  tpoce 
to  grat\fy  idle  eiirioeUy.  One  guesHon  only  at  a  ame^ 
and  that  dearly  etaUd^  mutt  be  propoundedy  if  a  cotre^ 
tpondent  shall  expect  tie  to  givehim  the  ben^t  if  Ue  early 
eonsidgraUon.  Quettione  <^  pereonal  interest  tcill  be 
prompOy  answered  by  letter^  if  a  Jtamp  be  imdoeedfor 
the  return  postage. 

Grbat  Mbn. — **  Have  you  ever  known 
great  men  with  small  perceptiye  fiicnlties  ?  '* 

Ans.  Tea;  bnt  their  greatness  was  of  a  kind 
that  did  not  depend  upon  the  perceptlves  for  its 
manifestation.  Great  thinkers  and  great  moralists 
may  haye  relatively  moderate  perceptlves,  though 
they  would  be  abler  In  their  respective  spheres  if 
they  had  these  faculties  stronger.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble, however,  that  persons  whose  contact  with 
practical  afikirs  is  relatively  shut  off  by  moderate 
perception  will  become  more  absorbed  in  mere 
specalaUve  and  meditative  pursuits,  and  push 
them  farther,  than  if  they  would  be  more  interest- 
ed in  things  of  a  prttctical  nature. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  become  blind  and  deaf, 
he  would  employ  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  wide  meditative  investigar 
tion,  and  use  his  reflective  and  imaginative  facul- 
ties as  blind  Milton  did  in  the  composition  of 
**  Paradise  Lost'*  It  may  be  that  the  world  Is  in- 
debted to  Milton's  blindness  for  that  great  epic, 
and  that  the  deep  thinking  of  philosophers  orig- 
inates in  their  comparative  inattention  to  the  de- 
tails and  tangibilities  of  surrounding  afibirs. 

He  who  has  laige  perceptive  organs  has  a  kind 
of  mania  for  seeing  and  appreciating  things.  He 
likes  to  travel  and  look  on  life  and  business  in  de- 
tail He  wants  to  go  to  museums,  to  turn  over 
albums  and  portfolios  of  pictures.  He  craves 
constantly  to  see  I  see  I  see !  and  this  hunger  for 
seeing  and  the  multitude  of  things  seen  divert  the 
mind  from  sound  and  philosophic  meditation. 

Men  therefore  may  be  great  thinkers  without 
much  perception,  and  depend  for  their  facts  upon 
other  people's  observation. 

It  took  Audubon  with  his  great  perceptlves  to 
find  all  the  birds  In  all  the  forests,  and  picture 
them  for  the  home-studying  of  the  studious  world. 
The  cripple  in  his  cloister  may  learn  the  history 
and  appearance  of  Audubon'a  birds  in  one-tenth 
part  of  the  time  and  with  one-thousandth  part  of 
U&e  labor  which  it  cost  the  man  witb  laige  percep- 


tlves to  learn  them.  But  Audubon  was  great  in  the 
r^lm  of  perception ;  others  may  be  great  in  the 
exercise  of  the  same  faculties.  Those  who  are 
philosophers  and  profound  thinkers  are  not  the 
only  great  men  of  the  world. 

Wandering  op  Mind. — ^What  means 

can  you  recommend  to  remedy  wandering  of  the 
thouffhts,  incoherence,  difficulty  in  fldig  and 
holding  the  attention  in  study  and  reflection,  and 
what  will  contribute  to  give  flow,  contlnnitj,  aod 
consecutiveness  of  thought? 

Ans.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  state  of 
mind  you  complain  of.  It  may  originate  In  small 
CoNTiNuiTT ;  it  may  originate  in  a  nervous,  rest- 
less excitability— a  kind  of  inharmony  of  tempera- 
ment which  gives  impulsiveness. 

We  see  children  who  rush  around  a  room  and 
look  at  each  thing  for  an  instant  and  then  dash 
off  to  something  else,-— like  bees  that  hunt  for 
)ioney  and  put  their  probosces  into  the  petals  of 
flowers  which  flve  minutes  before  had  been  sacked 
dry  by  a  previous  gleaner.  They  seem  to  look  In 
one  and  then  in  another  and  be  off  Finally  they 
find  one  with  nectar,  and  remain.  So  atadents  be> 
ing  nervous,  dyspeptical,  restless,  and  ImpnlstTS 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  rabid  in  an 
undlstracted  manner  to  a  given  topic.  Sometimes 
a  subject  may  not  awaken  interest.  The  memoiy 
or  imagination  may  be  drawn  off  to  something 
else. 

People  sometimes  read  twenty  linea-^thej  see 
the  words,  but  do  not  recognize  the  thoughts  hi- 
volved,  because  their  reflective  faculties  are  pre- 
engaged.  Some  people  lack  Order,  and  thus  fly 
off  from  one  thing  to  another  In  a  kind  of  confused 
and  disconnected  manner.  We  have  somethnes 
become  angrily  nervous  in  looking  across  the 
street  and  observing  a  girl  sweeping  a  sidewalk. 
She  would  sweep  a  little  this  way  and  a  Utile  that 
way,  and  all  ways,  snd  never  seemed  to  know 
when  she  had  it  done.  Soon  after,  anothei,  firoaa 
the  next  house,  began  with  regularity  and  with 
the  same  Continuity.  The  flrst  one  swept  steadily, 
but  swept  in  every  direction ;  this  one,  governing 
her  conduct  by  method,  finishes  the  work  In  half 
the  time,  end  does  it  weU.  We  have  seen  people 
who  seemed  to  think  Just  as  these  two  girls  swqit 
One  thinks  in  enrery  direction  without  conseenthrs- 
ness  or  system— gets  always  confused  and  mixsd 
up ;  another  commences  at  one  comer  of  the  snb- 
Ject,  and,  like  the  systematic  plowman,  f<ilknrs 
an  orderly  course  until  the  field  is  flnlshed 

Health  is  the  basis  of  all  harmony  of  Mttoa, 
both  of  mind  and  of  body.    Good  digestton  Ilea  H 
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tbe  f oundatloii  of  calm  neryes,  and  a  steady,  cool 
brain.  An  abundance  of  deep  rests  and  r^^nlates 
the  nenrons  system. 

With  these  conditions  to  start  with,  the  mind 
shonld  be  trained,  if  it  needs  it,  to  doing  one  thing 
aii  a  time,  comprehending  the  facts  that  are  to  be 
considered,  and  working  faithfully  nntU  they  are 
finished ;  as  the  wood-sawyer  is  expected  to  saw 
the  stick  clear  through  before  he  b^ns  on  anoth- 
er one.  Some  thinkers  remind  us  of  the  little 
girl  who  said,  **  Grandma,  why  did  you  not  knit 
the  other  stocking  first?'*  having  just  finished 
the  first  one. 

Some  persons  have  half  a  dozen  stockings  on 
hand  at  once,  and  knit  a  little  at  one  and  a  little 
at  another.  Their  minds  are  fuU  of  all  sorts  of 
nibjects,  and  they  nip  and  sip  and  nibble  alter- 
aately  from  one  and  another  and  accomplish  but 
little,  and  that  little  badly.  Cultivate  application. 
Let  the  rule  be,  "  One  thing  at  a  time."  Teach 
children  to  finish  what  they  begin. 

SouBCB  OP  A  Quotation. — Can  you 

infonn  me  as  to  the  author  of  '*  Consistency,  won 
art  a  jewel!"? 

Aru.  There  has  been  no  little  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  that  oft-quoted  as- 
cription, many  without  warrant  passing  it  to  the 
credit  of  Shakspeare  on  account  of  its  decided 
Hamletic  spirit  It  has  been  traced  lately  to  a 
**  Collection  of  Ancient  English  and  Scotch  Bal- 
lads, published  in  1754  by  one  Murtagh.  In  the 
ballad  of  '<  Jolly  Robyn  Boughhead"  will  be 
found  the  original  rendering.  The  verse  contain- 
ing it  runs  as  follows : 

Tush  I  tush  1  my  lasse,  such  thoughts  resigne, 

Comparisons  are  cruell, 
Fine  pictures  suit  in  frames  as  fine, 

Consistencie's  a  jewel. 
Por  thee  and  me  cocuve  clothes  are  best, 
Bnde  folks  in  homelye  raiment  drest, 

Wife  Joan  and  goodman  Robyn." 

Spieit-Tklegrapht. — ^Is  such  a  thing 

possible  as  spirit-telemphy  ?  For  instance,  in 
sending  letters  abroad  in  which  much  interest  is 
felt,  just  at  the  time  of  their  reaching  destination, 
as  if  by  an  electric  fiash  the  answer  would  be  in- 
tuitively felt^  which  in  due  course  of  time  would 
be  corroborated  by  a  written  reply.  Can  this  be 
explained  ?  or  is  it  merely  a  fantasy  of  the  brain  ? 

AnM.  Suppose  each  one  try  the  exx>eriment  for 

himself,  and  so  learn  what  are  the  facts.    As  yet, 

no  patent  for  spirit-telegraphy  has  been  applied  for. 

The  field  is  open  for  discovery. 

Soft  Bones. — ^A  friend,  when  eiz  years 

old,  had  the  Western  fever,  which  by  relapsing 
three  times  lasted  for  six  months.  The  treatment 
of  course  in  those  days  was  calomel,  which  being 
Qsed  excessively  produced  a  softening  of  the 
bones;  but  liaving  a  superior  constitution,  he 
overcame  calomel,  etc.,— that  is,  his  bones  be- 
came hard,  his  health  restored,  but  left  him  a  crip- 
51e  in  the  legs.  He  is  now  nearly  forty  years  old. 
or  the  last  few  years  he  has  had  severe  pains  in 
his  Joints  and  bones,  and  his  physician  says  he  is 
threatened  with  a  return  of  the  softening  of  the 
bones,  and  advises  a  constant  use  of  cod-liver  oil 


and  phosphate  of  lime  for  several  months.  What 
do  you  think  of  this?  His  theory  is  that  the 
phosphates  are  deficient  in  the  bones,  and  proposes 
to  supply  it  by  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sU«ngth- 
en  the  system  by  tne  liver  olL 

^ns.  Of  medical  theories  there  is  no  end,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  provoke  adverse  sentiment  by 
any  word  of  ours.  The  use  of  the  oil  is  said  to 
prevent  waste  in  the  system  by  supplying  carbon 
for  consumption  in  the  lungs, — ^but  it  will  not  in- 
crease strength,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  contend- 
ed by  not  a  few  of  the  old  school  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  all  the  new  school  of  medical  men, 
that  mineral  phosphates  can  not  be  appropriated 
by  the  animal  economy;  that  phosphates  must 
first  be  appropriated  by  plants,  and  from  them 
taken  into  the  animal  system.  Thossl^ho  would 
strengthen  the  bones  and  supply  the  brain  with  its 
proper  support  should  eat  of  unbolted  wheat- 
meal  bread,  barley,  oatmeal,  Southern  com,  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils.  The  lentils,  beans,  and  South- 
ern com  are  also  great  muscle-feeders.  Superfine 
bread,  buckwheat,  rice,  starch,  and  sugar  are  poor 
food  for  strength  of  bone,  muscle,  or  brain. 

Mind  —  Soul  —  Spirit.  —  Is  not  the 

mind  separate  from  the  soul,  and  given  to  take 
care  of  the  soul  ? 

Afu,  The  Mind  is  the  inteUigent  power  in  man, 
—the  power  that  perceives,  conceives,  judges,  and 
reasons.  The  Soci.  embraces  all  that  is  meant  by 
mind,  and  also  the  sentiments  and  moral  affec- 
tions ;  m  other  words,  those  faculties  which  enable 
him  to  think  and  reason,  and  renders  him  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  government  Soul  and  spirit  mean 
about  the  same  tiling. 

Anger. — ^Where  are  the  organs  lo- 
cated which  produce  anger  ? 

uliu.  The  organs  through  which  anger  is  mani- 
fested are  Combatlveness  and  Destroctiveness. 
The  former  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
about  two  inches  upward  and  backward  from  the 
opening  of  the  ears,  and  the  latter  is  situated  im- 
mediately above  the  opening  of  the  ear,  and  when 
these  organs  are  laige,  the  head  is  wide  at  the 
sides,  where  the  oi?i[ans  are  situated.  The  buUdog 
is  a  good  specimen  of  their  large  development, 
and  the  rabbit  shows  their  small  development 

What  Shall  I  Do? — ^A  gentleman 
writes  us  the  following  letter  from  Florida.  We 
append  our  answer. 

Editor  A.  P.  J. :  Dear  8ir—l  have  been  for 
some  months  a  reader  of  and  a  subscriber  to  your 
JouBNAL,  and  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me  advice,  I  apply  for  it 
premising  my  application  by  the  remark!  that  I 
have  confidence  enough  in  vou  to  be  willing  to 
pay  any  reasonable  sum  for  the  same. 

I  am,  then,  thirty-one  years  old — am  a  Southern 

Slanter — ^unaccustomed  to  manual  labor — never 
id  anything,  nor  studied  anvthing,  until  the  late 
war  broke  out— then  enlisted  as  a  high  private  in 
the  rear  rank  of  a  Confederate  caval^  regiment- 
followed  their  fortunes  to  the  end — came  out  in 
poor  health— only  debility,  but  no  vital  organ  de- 
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ranged — and  tbus  haye  contmucd  to  this  day,  del- 
icate and  debilitated,  but  not  actaally  sick.  I  at- 
tend to  my  planting  interests,  which  require  me  to  < 
ride  or  walk  five  to  ten  miles  a  dav,  and  to  write 
orders  to  my  merchant  for  supplies.  All  this 
takes  up  not  over  three  hours  per  day ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  spend  with  mv  wife  and 
children,  and  read  the  Tribune  and  the  tTorid,  also 
the  maguzines.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  My 
time  is  not  sufficiently  occupied,  because  I  can  not 
do  hard  manual  labor  here.  I  am  bilious  and  ner- 
vous, although  I  eschew  whisky  and  tobacco,  and 
I  desire  to  go  to  some  town  or  city  where  I  can 
tiave  society  for  my  family  (the  plantations  are  is- 
olated), and  active,  constant  employment  for  my- 
self, suitable  for  my  strength.  My  plantation  m- 
fairs  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  support  me  in  a 
modest  way.  Shall  I  study  law  ? — shall  I  embark 
im  mercantile  pursuits  ? — or  buy  a  liveiy  stable  ? — 
or  what  ?  I  am  tall,  blue-eyed,  li^ht-haired,  grave ; 
moral  facflties  predominant;  mclined  to  indo- 
lence, and  need  some  spur  to  stimulate  exertion. 
WiU  a  likeness — ^photograph — aid  you  in  giving 
advice  ? 

I  know  all  about  cotton  and  cane — have  a  taste 
for  gardening  and  fruit  culture,  and  delight  in 
rearing  stock,  but  am  too  lonesome  out  here: 
my  nearest  neighbor  is  two  miles  away,  and  not 
sociable ;  the  nearest  church  that  I  could  persuade 
myself  to  attend  is  eight  miles  off;  post-office, 
four  miles ;  depot,  four  miles.  I  love  the  com- 
pany of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  but  can  not  get  it 
nere.  More  than  all,  I  want  lo  improve  my  cir- 
cvmstances,  that  those  I  love  may  enjoy  advant 
ag«8  which  were  never  mine. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

One  disadvantage  of  plantation  life  arises  from 
seclusion  growing  out  of  sparse  settlements,  and 
this  is  caused  by  '*  large  plantations.**  In  some 
of  our  Western  States,  where  Government  cuts  up 
land  into  plots  of  640  acres  instead  of  farms  of  100 
or  150,  dwellings  must  necessarily  be  so  far  apart 
as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  locate  school-houses 
and  ehurches  near  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
inhabitants.  But  in  the  South,  where  plantations 
are  so  much  larger— say  from  one  to  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  thousand  acres^-how  is  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish societies,  except  in  cities  and  villages?  In 
the  North  and  East  several  farmers  may  live  in 
sight  of  each  other,  and  not  intrude.  In  the 
South,  under  the  old  rSgime,  it  was  considered  an 
encroachment  for  a  new-comer  to  settle  so  near 
to  an  old  one  that  one  could  hear  his  dog  bark. 
We  believe  in  having  farms  and  plantations  not 
too  large,  nor  too  far  apart.  All  the  land  one  can 
properly  work  is  enough,  and  such  a  rule  would 
admit  of  convenient  and  pleasant  neighborhoods. 
Ia  advising  our  ccMrespondent  what  particular 
pursuit  to  follow,  we  need  to  know  something 
more  of  his  organization,  which  a  personal  inter- 
view or  a  good  photographic  likeness  would  fur- 
nish. Bat  with  the  limited  means  of  judging 
now  before  ujs^  we  suggest  that  he  let  out  his  plan- 
tation and  remove  to  a  village  or  place  where  there 
are  schools,  churches,  and  society.  He  could  en- 
gage either  in  mercantile  pursuits,  dealing  in  pro- 
duce, stock,  or  in  railroading,  shipping,  growing 
fruits,  gardening,  or  the  Uke.  Neither  a  livery 
stable  nor  an  hotel  would  be  so  desirable ;  let  it 
.be  somcthiBg  at  once  useful  and  healthfoL 


Bookworm.  —  Editob  Phrenologi- 
cal Joubmal:  Seeing  that  yon  are  ever  wfllhig 
to  answer  a  reasonable  quesUon  when  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  hi^piness  of  man^  and  as  I  am  a 

Eoor  boy  and  a  close  student,  and  expect  to  tie  a 
ookworm  the  rest  of  my  days,  tell  me  if  one  whose 
temperaments  are  very  nearly  equal  the  lymphatic 
and  bilious  about  five,  while  sanguine  and  nerrons 
are  four,  can  study  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  honn 
per  day  without  injuring  himself?  If  you  think 
it  will  cut  off  my  existence,  please  tell  me,  for 
the  sake  of  frail  humanity.  I  am  temperate  in 
eating,  use  no  tobacco,  and  drink  nothing  btronger 
than  water. 

Ans.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  correct 
habits,  and  if  you  insist  on  violating  the  laws  of 
physiology  by  studying  sixteen  or  eighteen  honn 
a  day,  you  will  not  break  down  and  become  utter- 
ly useless  and  unhappy  so  soon  by  several  years  as 
you  would  if  you  lived  as  intemperately  as  moat 
men  do.  The  utter  breaking  down  of  health  and 
constitution  wiU,  however,  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  Deduct  at  least  ten  hours  from  your  pro- 
posed term  of  daily  study  and  you  will  find  it  suf- 
ficiently long,  and  all  you  can  endiu^.  In  twenty 
years  you  would  become  altogether  more  of  a  mMi 
in  all  respects  by  so  doing. 

The  Hair. — I  have  beard  it  said  that 
if  the  hair  is  very  fine,  a  person  would  have  a  well- 
developed  head.    Is  this  so  ? 

Arts,  No.  Tour  informant  was  either  not  wcH 
posted  or  did  not  tell  the  whole.  Fine  hair  Is 
found  with  fine  skin,  coarse  hair  with  coarse  skin, 
etc.  But  this  implies  neither  goodness  nor  bad- 
ness. For  a  full  exposition  of  this  whole  subject, 
including  the  significance  of  light,  dark,  yellow, 
red,  and  black  hair,  see  **  New  Physiognomy.' 


t» 


GrvB    us    Namb    and    Address. — 

Many  write  us  on  subjects  important  to  tlicaii- 
selves,  and  expect  answers  in  this  colunm.  They 
give  us  no  name  nor  locality,  so  that  we  can  not 
respond  directly  to  them  by  mail.  They  fed  dis- 
appointed because  we  decline  to  print  pages  of 
loosely  stated  questions,  and  on  matter  Uiat  is  of 
interest  to  none  but  themselves. 

Will  correspondents  please  give  na — not  tor 
publication-^eir  names  and  address,  so  tbsi  we 
may  respond  by  mail  if  we  choose? 


W  mn  faa- 


Editor    Fhbbnological    Jourhal  : 

In  your  September  number,  page  186,  your  corrfr- 
spondent  6.  N.  attempts  to  overtlurow  the  aigii- 
ments  of  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  nomlwr 
upon  the  subject  of  '*  Faith,*'  by  denying  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  governed  by  his  will,  but  by  a 
necessity,  over  which  the  will  has  no  power  or 
control.  He  sajra,  **  Man  believes  ss  he  breatbes, 
by  reason  of  powers  over  which  the  mere  win  It 
powerless ;  and  he  changes  his  belief  only  as  cir- 
cumstanees  outside  himself  modify  his  imbM 
action  by  adding  new  links  and  standpoints  to  tts 
chain  of  thought"  If  this  theoiy  be  a  tine  om^ 
are  not  aU  the  acts  ot  mmx*9  litres  oontsolM  m  m 
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to  free  them  from  the  moral  responsibilities  of 
thought  and  action,  and  throw  all  the  crime  and 
wrong  in  the  world  upon  the  Author  of  man^s  be- 
ing? In  other  words,  does  not  such  a  theory 
make  man  but  a  machine  governed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  power  greater  than  his  own  will-power — 
eompolUng  him  to  commit  vice  and  crime  on  the 
one  hand,  and  virtue  and  goodness  on  the  other, 
all  through  his  present  existence—conscious  of  Its 
effect  upon  himself  and  others,  with  no  power  to 
chance  the  result  ?  Now,  if  such  be  the  fact,  why 
make  human  laws  to  punish  crime  ?  why  are  the 
Divine  laws  made  to  punish  sinfol  acts  when  the 
Divine  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  the  future,  and 
knows  that  such  sinful  acts  will  be  committed  ? 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  human  reason  to 
punish  crime,  knowing  that  crime  was  a  necessity, 
or  to  reward  virtue ;  for  if  the  one  be  a  necessity, 
the  other  must  be,  of  course*  for  both  these  con- 
ditions of  the  mind  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
It  is  as  much  the  act  of  the  wiU  to  perform  a  vlrtu^ 
ous  act  as  it  is  a  vicious  one,  therefore  neither  vir- 
tuous acts  nor  vicious  acts  belong  to  man,  but  on 
the  contrary  both  belong  to  circumstances  over 
which  man  has  no  control.  This  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  such  a  theory  as  that  of  your  correspond- 
ent. It  ignores  human  will,  which  is  the  force- 
power,  and  makes  man  but  a  creature  subject  to 
the  operation  of  chance,  without  responsibility. 
Lbomjmstbr,  Mass.  ▲.  s.  g. 

The  Bible  is  as  a  migbty  block  of 
granite  out  of  which  we  may  chisel  forms  of  spir- 
itual beauty.  Untouched  by  the  sculptural  power 
of  the  mind,  it  is  rough  and  irregulu*,  and  conveys 
no  meaning  to  the  hungry  soul.  Enveloped  in  its 
rough  exterior  are  worlds  of  hidden  mystery, 
bright  gems  of  thought,  laws  and  precepts  which, 
if  obeyed  by  man,  would  secure  for  him  an  inher- 
itance of  bUss. 

With  that  power  of  penetration  which  has  been 
placed  within  our  grasp,  we  may  explore  the 
labyrinthine  windings  and  deep  caverns  of  this 
wondrous  volume,  and  by  the  piercing  rays  that 
radiate  from  the  lustrous  lamp  of  intellectuality, 
lighted  by  the  hand  of  God  and  nourished  by  our 
own  watchful  care  and  attention,  search  out  those 
priceless  Jewels  that  will  cling  to  us  until  we 
reach  the  confines  of  this  life,  and  guide  us  safely 
into  the  unknown  future. 

How  weak  and  insignificant  is  the  mind  of  one 
who  can  see  nothing  of  value  in  this  great  recep- 
tacle of  truth  1  How  overwhelmingly  blind  to  the 
Infinite  and  boundless  hopes  of  the  spiritual  realm 
most  be  the  soul  that  eocpericnccs  no  thrill  of 
pleasure  while  contemplating  Its  sacred  contents  1 
How  lost  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  f  oUy  is  he  who  beholds  the  sparkling  waters 
of  truth  bubbling  up  at  his  feet,  and  will  not 
drink  because  no  one  is  there  to  lift  It  to  his 
parched  and  thirsting  lips,  and  he  be  enabled  to 
qBAff  the  bright  nectar  without  an  exertion ! 

They  do  not  realize  the  beauty  of  obscurity,  do 


not  know  that  efforts  put  forth  In  the  acquirement 
of  earth's  blessings  are  the  precursors  of  sweet 
and  lasting  joy. 

All  honor,  then,  to  this  bright  fount  from  which 
spring  the  waters  of  light,  life,  and  love,  the 
elixir  that  elevates,  ennobles,  and  inspires  with 
principles  of  right  and  justice  the  human  race,  a 

Tobacco. — Mr.  Editor:  lu  your  Au- 
gust number  I  saw  **  How  he  gave  up  Tobacco.*' 
I  have  another,  and  I  think  a  better  way,  and  it's  a 
surer,  and,  as  the  doctors  say,  *'  without  pain." 
Whenever  a  tobacco  eater  or  puffer  is  taken  sick, 

which  ho  is  sure  to  be,  he  will  not  be  able  to  use 
tobacco  for  two,  three,  or  more  days:  his  system 
gets  rid  of  the  stimulas;  then  he  has  only  to 
deny  himself  the  first  chew  or  puff  and  he  is  cured 
without  pain.  I  have  never  Itnown  this  to  fail, 
and  I  have  seen  many  cases  cured  by  it  But.  my 
dear  friends,  after  you  have  gone  a  year  without 
tasting,  smelling,  or  handling,  do  not  attempt  to 
treat  resolution  with  a  chaw ;  if  you  do,  you  ore  a 
gone  chawer. 

[We  have  no  objection  to  these  recipes,  or  to 
any  number  of  them.  Every  one  escaping  from 
the  '*bad  habit"  will  think  his  mode— whatever 
it  may  have  been — the  best.  But  why  use  any 
subterfuge  or  "remedy?"  why  not  quit  it,  and 
discard,  the  enemy  which  impairs  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  memory,  and  which  destroys  diges- 
tion ?  Oh,  for  a  Uttle  manly  resolution  and  •self- 
denial  !  But,  alas,  for  the  poor  slaves  of  "  habit ! " 
they  are  objects  of  commiseration  and  pity.] 

A  WORD  for  tbe  Journal,  of  whicb  I 

have  been  a  constant  reader  for  many  years. 

I  have  long  noticed  that  there  can  be  no  real 
progress  in  ideas  without  a  corresponding  devel- 
opment of  moral  character.  The  truly  sound 
thinker  must  be  conscientious ;  or,  in  other  words, 
r  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  must  control  a 
person  if  he  would  make  any  great  advancement. 
And  though  my  reading  has  been  very  extensive,  I 
have  never  met  with  a  journal  or  periodical 
which  so  truly  and  practically  presents  this  fact 
as  the  A.  P.  J. 

Assuredly  no  journal  could  be  a  more  earnest 
advocate  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
truths;  and  its  special  object,  the  dissemination 
of  such  truths,  ought  to  meet  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  every  person  who  believes  in  bettering 
and  advancing  humanity.    Respectfully,   l.  a.  m. 

Castile,  N.  Y.  FHend  WeUs :  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  now  one  society  formed 
against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  that  one  in  New 
York  city. 

I  hope  our  friend  R.  will  have  many  times 
"170"  added  to  his  number,  and  the  leaven 
working  there  to  stay  the  use  of  this  universal 
practice  wiU  rise  and  ^tread  throueh  the  country, 
until  every  young  man  shall  abstam  from  its  use, 
and  save  his  hean  many  a  mortification,  assure  his 
teeth  a  clean  look,  his  pocket  many  a  dollar,  and 
his  body  a  pure  and  healthy  action,  that  he  may 
be  a  more  perfect  man. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  descend  on  that  noble 
band  when  they  meet  to  assist  in  staying  this 
great  evil  1  xbtt  a. 


* 
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7%€re  is  a  kind  qfphydognomv  in  the  tides  qf  bookt 
ho  U88  than  in  the  faces  qfmen^  by  which  a  sld^fui  od- 
server  toUl  know  as  toeU  what  to  expect /^wn  the  one  as 
the  other.— Bxmjai. 

New  Books. — ^Large  stocks  of  new 
books  have  been  published  for  the  fall  and  winter 
trade.  These  are  now  moving  to  their  destina- 
tions, and  will  soon  find  their  way  into  public  and 
private  libraries.  The  South  is  now  open  for  mil- 
lions of  books.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  new 
States  and  Territories.  Books  are  no  longer  mere 
luxuries,  they  are  necessary  to  our  "  progress  and 
improvement."  Every  village  should  have  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  he  who  is  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing one  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor.   Good  books  are  good  companions. 

The  Reign  of  Law.  By  the  Duke  of 
ArgylL  12mo ;  muslin.  Price,  $2  50.  New 
York:  D.  W.  C.  Lent  A  Co. 

Here  is  a  book  of  thoughts  and  ideas.  The 
author  is  an  earnest  scholar  as  well  as  a  duke. 
His  subjects  for  discussion  are  these:  The  Super- 
natural Law,  its  deflnition ;  Contrivance  a  Neces- 
sity Arising  out  of  the  Reign  of  Law ;  Apparent 
Exceptions  to  the  Supremacy  of  Purpose ;  Crea- 
tion by  Law ;  The  Reign  of  Law  in  the  Realm  of 
Mind;  Law  in  Politics.  All  these  subjects  are 
treated  at  some  length  and  with  great  candor. 
His  notes  of  reference  and  frequent  quotations 
show  that  the  author  has  been  an  extensive  reader. 
The  book  will  excite  thought,  induce  discussion, 
and  do  good. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  welcome  the  young 
publishers  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  book-mak- 
ers, and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  **hit*'  they 
have  made  at  the  start,  in  bringing  out  the  works 
of  so  notable  and  so  noble  an  author  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  whose  beautiful  residence  we  once  vis- 
ited at  Inverary,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Life  op  Arthur  Tappan.     12mo; 

muslin;  pp.  433.    Price,  $3.    New  York:  Hurd 
A  Houghton. 

Here  is  a  character.  Bom  of  and  nurtured  by 
deeply  religious  parents,  in  the  free  mountain  air 
of  New  England,  Arthur  Tappan  imbibed  a  love 
of  liberty  even  from  his  mother*8  milk.  He  was  a 
model  child->in  obedience,  an  exemplary  young 
man— neither  smoking,  chewing,  nor  snuffing  to- 
bacco; he  drank  no  alcoholic  liquors;  used  no 
profane  or  obscene  language ;  was  strictly  honest, 
and  very  attentive  to  religious  services.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  richer  than  any  romance,  and  must 
serve  to  fortify  the  reader  in  holding  to  good 
resolutions.  Though  Mr.  Tappan  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a  successful  merchant,  it  is  for  the 
part  he  took  as  an  Abolitionist  and  a  friend  to  the 
ftlave  that  he  wiU  be  best  remembered.  In  this 
t*  Life,"  may  be  found  the  best  history  of  the  rise 


and  fall  of  the  "  Peculiar  Institution  "  yet  writteo. 
The  book  must  have  a  place  among  the  blogx»- 
phies  of  our  leading  Americans. 

Work-DAT  Christianity;  or,  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  Trades.  By  Alexander  Clark,  author 
of  "  The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,"  "  The  Old  Lo^ 
Bchool-house,"  etc.  With  an  Intxt)doctoty  NoU 
by  William  CuUen  Bryant.  Vkao ;  muslin ;  ivp. 
800.  Price.  II  50.  Philadelphia:  Claxton, 
Remsen  &  Haffelfinger ;  New  York :  De  Witt  C 
Lent  A  Co. 


Here  is  practical  preaching.  Would  yon 
even  Christ  about  his  daily  toil  as  a  mechanle  t 
St  Paul  maidng  tents  ?  and  nearly  all  the  Aposties 
working  at  their  trades  ?  The  author  has  given 
us  all  the  facts,  with  interesting  traditions  con- 
cerning the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  blacksmith, 
the  founder,  the  machinist,  the  potter,  the  glass 
maker,  the  pilot,  the  printer,  the  weaver,  and  tb« 
day  laborer,  in  a  series  of  discourses  at  once  In- 
structive and  frill  of  interest  These  are  topics 
which  come  home  to  everybody ;  and  Ood  is  seen 
and  worshiped  in  all  our  pursuits.  Kr.  Clailc 
has  done  a  good  thing.  Let  others  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Why  must  we  be  fed  continually  on  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  almost  nothing  else  fhna 
all  our  pulpits  ?  Why  not  dispose  of  these  worth- 
ies, and  let  them  rest  awhile  ?  We  are  living,  not 
in  Egypt,  nor  in  Egyptian  darkness.  Let  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  more  preaching  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  human  development^  like 
this  work-day  Christianity. 

MiRTHFULNBSS  AND  ItB  ExCITSBS  ;  OF, 
Rational  Laughter  and  Its  Promoters.  By  B.  F. 
Clark,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
North  Chelmsford,  from  18S9  tol860L  12mo; 
cloth;  pp. 84a    $150.    Boston:  LeeAShepard. 

The  reverend  gentieman  who  has  prepared  thia 
book  states,  in  his  preface,  three  reasons  for  doing 
so ;  the  first,  and  that  which  cliiefly  concerns  ns 
and  the  reading  public,  being  his  '^belief  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  such  a  book."  Opening 
with  an  essay  on  Mirthfulness,  which  reeognins 
the  inherent  existence  of  such  a  quality  in  the  ha- 
man  oi^anization,  and  reasoning  with  phrenologie 
acumen,  he  proceeds  to  detail  a  series  of  rich  anec- 
dotes and  humorous  incidents  and  saytngs  rdating 
to  all  classes  of  society.  He  has  anecdotes  aifeet- 
ing  Unitarian,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodisi, 
Universalist  deigymen,  and  clergymen  of  other 
denominations.  Law,  medicine,  literature,  com- 
merce, etc.,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  pleasantly. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  add  that  the  anecdotes  an, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  good  throughout,  a 
statement  which  can  not  apply  to  the  eflbrts  in  tiM 
line  of  Joe  Millerism  met  with  hitherto. 

Charles  Dickens.    The  Story  of  Hb 

Life.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Thacke- 
ray." With  Illustrations  and  JPfauf^Ssmilm.  Oc- 
tavo; pp.  110;  paper.  Price,  50  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

A  racy  and  snccinict  account  of  ft  rmarlsabla 
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penon.  When  and  where  he  was  born ;  how  he 
grew  np  to  maohood;  what  he  did,  aaid,  and 
wrote ;  and  how  ho  lived  and  died.  It  is  evidently 
written  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Dickend,  for 
he  says :  **  Although  some  facts  in  the  private  life 
of  Mr.  Dickens  will  be  found  to  be  touched  upon 
in  these  pages,  the  writer  is  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing written  a  line  which  could  give  pain  to  oth- 
ers.*' To  which  wo  may  add :  that  K  is  «>  unpleas- 
ant to  tell  the  truth  when  somebody's  feelings 
would  thereby  be  hurt 

Paris    in    December,   1851 ;    or,  The 

Coup  d*Etat  of  Napoleon  in.  By  Eugene 
Ttoot,  editor  of  the  mcU  (Paris).  Translated 
from  the  18th  French  edition,  with  90  po^  of 
valuable  notes,  by  S.  W.  Adams  and  A.  H.  Bran- 
don. In  one  volume,  crown  8vo.  Price,  $2  50. 
New  York :  Published  by  Hurd  <fc  Houghton. 

The  misfortune  of  Napoleon  III.  was  this:  he 
had  neither  integrity  nor  a  high  order  of  intellect- 
ual ability.  He  was  ambitious,  crafty,  and  cun- 
ning. He  is  simply  had.  His  career  in  playing 
the  Emperor  was  began  in  fraud,  carried  on  in 
fnud,  and  culminated  in  disgrace.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  Napoleon  the  usurper,  and  the  failure. 

International   Railway   and  Steam 

Navioation  Guide.  Containing  the  Time- 
Tables  of  all  Canadian  Railways,  the  Principal 
Railroads  in  the  United  States,  Maps  of  the 
Principal  Lines,  and  Condensed  Time-Tables  of 
Through  Express  Trains  between  all  important 

S'ats;  and  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Routes, 
ether  with  Railway  Traffic  Returns  and  Mis- 
ancous  Reading  interesting  to  Travelers. 
Carefully  compilea  from  Official  Sources,  and 
published  month^,  12mo;  paper;  pp.  115. 
Price,  10  cents.  Montreal :  C.  R.  Chisholm  & 
Co. 

Just  the  thing  for  our  friends  over  the  border; 

and  for  those  on  the  lines  between  the  United 

States   and   North  American  British   Provinces. 

Hello  there  t  you  Canadians,  wonH  you  come  over 

and  join  Uncle  Sam  ?    We^ll  take  you  in  and  keep 

you  warm,  all  for  nothing  1 

Lighthouses  and  Lightships:  A  De- 
scriptive and  Historical  Account  of  their  Mode 
of  Construction  and  Organization.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams,  author  of  "  Buried  Cities  of 
Campania,"  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  etc. 
With  lUnstrations  from  Photographs  and  other 
sources.  12mo ;  muslin ;  pp.  8i^.  Price,  $1  50. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
of  Wonders.  Four  more  volumes  complete  the 
series.  The  History  of  Lighthouses— with  cuts- 
frill  prove  very  instructive,  even  to  the  general 
reader.  

The  Bbb-Keepeb's  Text-Book.    With 

Alphabetical  Index.  Being  a  Complete  Refer- 
ence-book on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Culture  of  the  Honey  Bee,  in  both  Common  and 
Movable  Comb  Hives,  giving  Directions  for  the 
Management  of  Bees  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  Illustrating  the  Nucleus  System  of  Swarm- 
ing, and  Italian  Queen  Rearing.  By  N.  H.  4s 
H.  A.  King,  authors  of  "  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers.*' 
12mo ;  muslin :  pp.  140.  Price,  75  cts.  N.  T. : 
H.  A.  jBling  A  Co.   The  above  title  tells  the  story. 


Party  Dances,  for  Violm  and  Piano, 

or  Reed  Organ,  Consisting  of  the  most  Popular 
Cotillions,  rolka  Quadrules,  Lancers,  Fancy 
Dances,  Waltzes,  Schottisches,  Reels,  Hornpipes, 
Jigs,  etc.,  with  the  figures  or  steps  for  Dancing 
Arranged  in  a  light  and  easy  manner.  By  Sep. 
Winner.  Pp.  83.  Price,  paper,  50  cents ;  mus- 
lin, 75  cents.    Boston :  Oliver  Dltson  <&  Co. 

*'  Oh,  no  I  my  son,  I  would  not  learn  to  dance.** 
*^But,  mother,  you  learned  to  dance  when  you 
were  young,  and  why  may  not  I  ?  **  **  Yes,  and  I 
saw  the  folly  of  it"  "Well,"  said  the  imperti- 
nent youngster,  "I,  too,  want  to  see  the  folly  of 
it"  The  whole  thing  is  explained  in  "Party 
Danees."  

Franco-Prussian  War.     Chassepot 

Rifle  vt.  Zundnadelgewehr,  or  the  Needle  Gun- 
Real  Cause  of  the  Stmgi:le — Name,  Title,  and 
Year  of  Accession  of  the  Rulers  of  the  European 
States — Kinds  of  Governments — Armament, 
Military  and  Naval— Rhenish  Provinces— Strat- 
egic Points.  Compiled  and  Arranged  from  the 
Latest  European  Official  Sources  and  Statistics. 
By  G.  W.  Bible.  12mo;  pp.  168:  doth.  Price, 
paper,  50  c. ;  cloth,  $L    N.  Y. :  Bible  Brothers. 

A  handy  book  of  reference,  giving  much  infor- 
mation in  small  space. 

Seaside   Waltz.     By  Mrs.  Duer,  late 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  Price,  &  cents.  Cincinnati: 
John  Church  &  Co. 

After  a  respite  of  more  than  two  years,  during 

which  this  popular  composer  has  been  wedd^  and 

thoroughly  recuperated,  she  comes  again  into  the 

world  of  poetry  and  of  song.    The  above  is  her 

initial  composition  under  her  new  name.     We^ 

shall  probably  hear  from  her  now  more  frequently 

than  before.  

Whither  Bound?  A  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Canonization  of  Charles  Dickens. 
By  Justin  D.  Fulton,  Tremont  Temple.  12mo ; 
pp.  48;  paper.  Price,  25  cents.  Boston:  John 
W.  Olmstead  <fc  Co. 

This  is  the  discourse  which  occasioned  such 
violent  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Dickens' 
worshipers.  They  were  not  willing  to  have  their 
idol  treated  in  the  fttink  and  fearless  manner  of 
the  Boston  divine.  Hence  the  uproar.  But  the 
world  wags  on  all  the  same,  and  Mr.  Fulton  Is 
made  more  famous  than  ever  before. 

A  Dangerous  Guest.    By  the  Author 

of  "  GUbert  Rugge,»'  "A  First  Friendship,"  etc. 
Octavo;  pp.  llB;^per.  Price,  50  cents.  New 
York:  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

No.  S45  of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels.    **  The 

Dangerous  Quest "  was  a  young  lady  I    For  a  full 

explanation  see  the  book. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.    By 

Charles  Dickens,  author  of  "Bleak  House/* 
etc..  etc.  Octavo;  pp.  104:  paper.  Price,  35 
cents.    New  York :  Harper  s  Brothers. 

"  Positively  the  last*'  Many  will  read  and  re- 
read the  stories  of  Charles  Dickens  for  some  time 
to  come ;  or  until  a  greater  and  a  better  story- , 
teller  appears.  The  question,  **Will  he  last?" 
each  may  decide  for  himself;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, "  Edwin  Drood"  ii  Mt  last 
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Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  New 
Edition.  With  lUustratlons  by  Sidney  F.  HalL 
Octavo;  pp.  251;  paper.  Price,  75  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  most  popular  work.    All 

college  boys  read  and  enjoy  it 

The  Health  Reformer's  Progressive 

Cook  Book,  and  Kitchen  Guide:  Comprising 
Recipes  for  the  Preparation  of  Hygienic  Food, 
Directions  for  Canning  Fruit,  etc.,  together 
with  Advice  Relative  to  Change  of  Diet,    lamo ; 

Sp.  76 ;  paper.    Price,  by  mail,  25  cents.    Bat- 
le  Creek,  Mich. :  Health  Reform  Institute. 

This  is  written  in  the  interest  of  hygienic  re- 
formers, Inclining  to  vegetarian  principles.  It 
contains  many  excellent  suggestions  for  cooldng 
in  a  simple  and  healthful  mamier.  All  good 
housewives  will  want  a  copy. 

Wilson's  Intermediate  Fifth  Read- 
er: On  the  original  plan  of  the  School  and 
Family  Series ;  Embracing,  in  brief,  the  Princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence,  and. Ora- 
tory, as  applied  to  both  Prose  and  Poetry.    The 

■  whole  Applied  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 
By  Marcus  Wilson,  author  of  "  Primary  Histo- 
ry," "History of  the  United  Stotes,"  "Ameri- 
can Hi^tory,^'  and  "  Outlines  of  GeneraT  Histo- 
ry." r2mo:  pp.  STO:  cloth.  Price,  $140. 
New  York :  Harper  &>  Brothers. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  prepared  and  Messrs.  Harper 

have  published  one  of  the  handsomest  and  the 

best  series  of  school-books  yet  produced  in  any 

language  or  country ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  series. 

True  to  Herself.    A  Romance.     By 

F.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Stem  Necessity," 
"Poor  Humanity,"  "Mattie,"  etc.  Octovo; 
paper;  pp.  173.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York: 
Harper  Hl  Brothers. 

No.  848  of  the  Library  of  Select  Noyelf. 

Camors.  a  Love  Story.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Octave  FeulUet,  author  of 
"  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man."  12mo ; 
muslin :  pp.  888.  Price,  $1  75.  or  paper,  $1  50. 
Philadelphia :  T.  6.  Peterson  &,  Co. 

The  Messrs.  Peterson  supply  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  sort  of  literature.  They  serve  it  up  in 
good  style,  and,  no  doubt,  find  it  profitable. 

Types  :  A  Description  of  Brown's  Pat- 
ent Type  Setting  and  Dlstribntinff  Machinery. 
With  a  brief  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  and 
its  Labor-Saving:  Appliancea.     liSmo;  pp.  8S; 

Siper.      Price,  25   cents.     Boston:    Orren  L. 
rown. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  prlnUng.   Every  printer 

should  have  a  copy.       

Recollections  of  Eton.  By  an  Eto- 
nian. With  niustrations  bv  Sydney  P.  Hall. 
Octavo-  pp.  126;  paper.  Price,  oO  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Here  Is  fun  for  students.    What  part  of  onr 

>  experiences   are  more  vividly  remembered  than 

those  of  our  school-days  ?    These  *  *  recollections  ^ 

wni  **  carry  yon  back"  to  the  good  old  days  of 

— severe  discipline  and  youthful  hilarity. 


Veronica.    A  Novel    By  the  Author  of 

"Aunt   Margaret's  Trouble,"    "MabePs    ~ 

gress,''  etc.    Octavo;  pp.  175-,  paper.     I 
)  cents.    New  York :  Harper  &  ISrothera. 

A  story  of  love,  grief,  death— with  tragical  inci- 
dents— and  marriage,  perfect  bliss,  of  course,  to 
the  survivors.  It  is  No.  8^  of  the  library  oi 
Select  Novels.  -* — 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Daood,  and 

Some  Uncollected  Pieces.  By  Charles  Dickens^ 
With  Illustrations.  Octavo;  pp.  210;  paper. 
Price,  50  cents.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Everybody  who  reads  this  will  come  to  know  all 

that  ever  will  be  known  of  Edwin  Dniod.    The 

Boston  publishers  have  brought  out  the  work 

complete  in  210  handsome  octavo  pages,  for  60 

cents.  

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  the  pop- 
ular publishers  of  Boston,  have  associated  wnh 
themselves  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  this  city,  and 
have  opened  a  branch  establishment  In  New  TorftL 
This  firm  commenced  business  only  a  few  yeara 
ago,  in  a  modest  manner,  with  moderste  meaac, 
but  by  enterprise,  diligence,  and  good  manage- 
ment have  become  widely  known  throughout  tlie 
country.  Of  late,  these  go-ahead  publishers  bcfe 
kept  printers,  paper-makers,  and  bookbinders  busy 
turning  out  new  works  for  the  present  season. 
Here  is  a  list  of  their  more  recent  publications,  all 
of  which  are  intended  to  both  Instruct  and 
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Thb  Protbrb  Seribs,  including— 

A  Wrong  Confessed  is  Half  Rei>] 
By  Mrs.  Bradley ;  and 

Actions  Sfeax  Louder  than  Words. 
288;  and 

One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another.  Bj 
Miss  Kate  J.  Neely.  12mo;  cloth ;  pp.  ITSu  Flriee, 
$1  a  volume ;  also, 

The  Bots  of  6rand-Pre  School.  By  itk» 
Author  of  "  B.  0.  W.  C."  etc.  Dlustratcd.  l3nio ; 
pp.  848;  cloth.    Priee,  $1  50. 

Thb  Little  Maid  of  Oxbow.    By  May  Man- 

nering,  author  of  Salt- Water  Dick,"  etc    ISDio; 
pp.  207;  cloth.    Price,  $L 

The  Ptnkb  and  Blues;  or,  The  Orphan  An=- 
lum.  By  Rosa  Abbott,  author  of  "  Upside  Down/* 
etc.    12mo;  pp.  214;  cloth.    Price,  fL 

Chablet  and  Eva  Bobbbtb^  Homb  ih  via 
Wbbt.  By  the  Author  of  '*  How  Charley  Bobeita 
Became  a  Man,*'  **How  Eva  Roberta  Gained  her 
Education,"  etc.     Blustrated.     ISmo;   pp.  S8Bl 

Price,  tl. 

These  handy  and  handsome  woriu  are  for  sale 
by  most  bookst^era,  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  am 
receipt  of  prices.  — — 

The  National  Tsmpsrancb  Autaitac 

FOR  1871.     Paper;  18mo;   pp.  65.     Price,  ]# 
cents.    New  York:  National  Temp.  Soclaty. 

A  capital  thing  to  have  in  every  fismlly.    Segad 

$1  for  a  dozen  copies  to  give  away. 

Sohiller's  Works  in  Engush.   Mr. 

I.  G.  Kohler,  Philadelphia,  annonncea  the  eon- 

flete  works  of  this  German  poet  and  hiatoiftm. 
tices  wiU  range  ftrom  $6  to  9990,  acoonUur  to 
style  and  quality  of  printing  and  binding.  Tidi 
will  be  a  most  acceptable  work  to  AmericanBi  \i^ 
whom  the  aathor  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


The  Interior. 
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Religious  and  Family  Journal^ 

PUBLISHED  BT  THE 
urestern    Preibyteiian    Pabllflblnfl:   Co., 

m  CmCAGO,  ILL, 

Tnufs— $260  in  advance.  Clergymen,  $2.00.  $8.03 
after  ninety  days, 

Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  ihmlsbed  free.  A^nts 
wanted,  to  whom  a  liberal  commission  will  he  paid. 
Preminma  given  for  procuring  sabscribers.  Send  for  a 
List  of  Premiams. 


The  Interior 


GIVEN  AWAY 


FOR 


Three  Months! 


To  all  new  snbficribers  for  The  Intbiuob  for  tiie  ytar 
1871 ,  wo  will  send  the  paper 


from  ike  date  they  mhteribe  to  January  1, 1871. 

Send  in  your  name.  Now  is  the  time.  The  sooner  you 
eubeeride  the  longer  you  get  the  paper  for  nothing.  The 
$2.50  pays  ibr  the  pa^r  to  January  1, 1878,  and  may  be 
paid  at  any  time  before  Jannary  1, 1871,  bat  the  paper 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  ordered.  BonH  wa\t  for  an  Agent 
to  call,  but  send  your  reqaest  immediately  for  the  paper 
to  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

Thb  Intkriob  is  in  charge  of  an  able  Editorial  Staff. 
It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  the  best  writ- 
ens  in  the  country.  It  has  able  correspondents  at  the 
principal  commercial,  political  and  religious  centers  of 
Barope  and  America.  It  is  a  large,  handsomely  printed 
paper,  of  eight  seven  column  pages.  The  Stockholders 
and  OflBcers  of  Thb  Iktsbiob  include  some  of  the  best 
bnainess  men  of  the  Northwest,  and  they  intend  that  it 
Bhall  be  a  Journal  of  the^r«/  ckua  in  all  respects. 

Address  Letters  on  Business  to 
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GENEBAI    TB0CH1J. 


rj^HE  progress  of  the  FraD co-Prussian  I  that  it  is  slmost  impoesible  for  a  monthly 
-^  war  has  been  characterized  by  Buch  publication  to  present  a  fair  exposition 
a    rapid   succession  of  startling   events  |  of  them  without  descending  to  the  mi- 
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nuteness  of  the  daily  newspaper,  a  pro- 
cedure quite  at  variance  with  the  gene- 
rally received  notion  of  a  magazine. 
Now  we  purpose  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  a  man  who  has 
lately  risen  in  the  atmosphere  of  French 
affairs  and  taken  a  position  of  promi- 
nence ;  but  by  the  time  what  we  may 
write  has  reached  the  eye  of  a  reader, 
General  Trochu  may  have  given  place  to 
other  ambitious  or  patriotic  spirits,  or, 
like  Generals  McMahon  and  Wimpfen, 
may  have  found  a  prisoner's  retreat  in 
the  country  of  his  foes,  or  a  gallant 
death  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the 
battle-field. 

General  Trochu's  features,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  have  much 
character  in  the  way  of  earnestness, 
intensity,  aspiration,  and  steadfastness. 
The  brain  is  of  ample  size,  broad  at  the 
base,  well  developed  in  the  upper  lateral 
region,  and  ascending  high  at  the  crown. 
Without  having 

"An  eye  like  Han,*' 

he  nevertheless  possesses  that  dignity, 
self-reliance,  and  positiveness  of  character 
which,  when  combined  with  intellectual 
culture  and  experience,  bring  men  con- 
spicuously before  the  w*orld. 

In  plan,  in  counsel,  in  administration, 
his  chief  foi*te  evidently  lies ;  for  he  has 
the  invention  proceeding  from  large 
Constructiven^ss  and  Ideality,  the  ap- 
prehension bom  of  well-developed  per- 
ceptive organs  and  Comparison,  and  the 
deliberation  ministered  to  by  large  Cau- 
tiouaness  and  Firmness.  In  action,  where 
the  influences  were  of  a  highly  exciting 
or  irritating  nature,  he  would  be  likely 
to  show  much  impetuosity.  He  would 
win  a  battle  by  a  fierce  and  sudden 
assault,  methodically  planned,  were  he 
called  to  take  command  on  the  active 
field  ;  while  he  would  be  likely  to  coun- 
sel a  more  direct  recourse  to  strategy  if 
occupying  the  comparatively  quiet  posi- 
tion of  a  consulting  general,  or  acting  as 


Minister  of  War.  Circumstances  would 
alter  motions  in  his  case  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  men.  He  is  not  in- 
clined to  talk  much  or  exhibit  familiar- 
ity; is  somewhat  choice  in  his  associa- 
tions, and  has  no  small  degree  of  what 
is  known  in  Europe  as  family  pride,  yet 
no  one  can  contemplate  his  calm  face 
without  giving  him  credit  for  a  heart 
warm  with  the  sentiment  of  kindnes 
and  forbearance. 

General  Tboghu,  the  President  of  France 
under  the  new  Proyisional  Govemment,  wis 
bom  about  the  year  1815,  and  educated  at  the 
Military  School  of  St  Cyr  and  at  the  Staff 
School  He  commenced  his  military  care^by 
serving  m  Algeria,  where  for  some  years  he 
held  a  position  on  Marshal  Bngcand's  8ta£ 
At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  expedition  in  1854 
he  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  St 
Amaud.  Shortly  after  the  deaUi  of  the  UUtei 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  until  the  close  of  the 
Russian  war. 

During  the  war  with  Italy  in  1859  he  serred 
with  much  distinction  as  general  of  diyiaon, 
taking  part  in  the  final  action  at  Solferina 
Subsequent  to  the  Italian  campaign  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Ck>nsnlting  Staff 
Committee  in  the  department  of  the  Mlnistiy 
of  War,  and  at  the  close  of  1806  was  spedally 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  certain 
plans  haying  for  their  object  a  reoiganizatioii 
of  the  French  army. 

In  1867  we  find  him  making  some  claim  to 
authorship  by  the  anonymous  publication  of  a 
book  entitled  "The  French  Army  fai  1887," 
which  attracted  no  little  attention,  and  passed 
through  ten  editions  in  the  coarse  of  six 
months.  In  it  the  General  criticised  severely  the 
change  introduced  by  the  method  adopted  for 
reorganization ;  and  pointed  out  some  of  the 
consequences  which  would  result^  especially  the 
tendency  to  render  the  soldiery  a  separate  and 
professional  caste,  quite  severed  in  interest  and 
sentiment  from  their  civilian  countrymen.  But 
this  boolc,  when  its  author  became  known,  did 
not  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Imperial  Government 

When  the  war  with  Prussia  was  opened  by 
Napoleon's  foolish  "  reconnoissance"  at  Saar- 
brucken.  General  Trochu  had  no  commaad 
assignecl  to  him ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  tn 
have  led  the  land  forces  which  were  to  com- 
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pose  the  Bailie  expedition,  but  wlilch  were 
recalled  from  Cherbourg  and  Brest  to  defend 
Paris  and  Metz.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Proyisional  €U>yeni- 
ment  of  the  new  republic  to  the  very  important 
post  of  Grovemor  of  Paris,  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  gathered  together  for  the 
defense  of  tliat  beleaguered  city. 

From  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  some- 
what  fragmentary   information   reaching   us 
from  Paris,  Trochu  must  be  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people.    His  management  of  the  defensive 
army  thus  far  has  exhibited  the  man  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  discernment,  while  his  written 
proclamations  breathe  a  genuine  patriotism, 
mingled  with  the  prudent  consideration  of  a 
benevolent   heart.    A  late  manifesto  to   the 
Parisians  is  couched  in  the  following  expres- 
sive language :  "  It  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
legitimate  popular  enthusiasm,  and  to  guard 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  await  patiently  the 
day  when  the  army  carries  its  efforts  and  its 
offensive  operations  beyond  the  eneeifUe.    This 
restraint  to  the  gallant  defenders  will  be  irk- 
some, but  it  is  imposed  as  a  measure  of  safety. 
No  infantry   can  face  the  Prussians   unless 
accompanied  and  supported  by  artillery  equal 
in  caliber  and  strength  that  of  the  Prussians. 
Without  as  formidable  artilleiy,   we  clearly 
could  not  cope  with  them.    Therefore  we  are 
preparing  artillery,  instructing  cannoniers,  and 
are  rapidly  arming  the  troops  with  improved 
arms  and  drilling,  and  accustoming  them  to  the 
rapid  firing  of  rifles.    We  must  avoid  exposure 
to  a  disaster  which  neither  our  bravery  nor  our 
moml  superiority  could  overthrow.    I  will  not 
accede  to  the  pressing  public  impatience,  but 
shall  pursue  to  the  end  the  plan  which  I  have 
traced  out,  without   revealing   it.    I  ask  in 
return  the  continuance  of  the  public  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  me." 

In  reading  these  words  F^e  can  not  help  be- 
lieving that  in  Trochu  the  French  people  have 
a  leader  whom  they  can  trust,  and  one  who 
appreciates  the  situation,  and  would  avoid  a 
repetition  of  those  calamities  which  temerity 
and  miscalculation  have  brought  upon  his 
nation. 

TJie  capitulation  of  Metz,  by  Bazaine,  and 
the  surrender  of  an  army  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  in  number,  is  another 
terrible  blow  to  France,  and  may  hasten  a  pa- 
cific arrangement  between  the  two  nations. 
Whatever  may  be  done,  we  trust  that  the 
French  people  may  be  happily  rid  of  the  Bona* 
parte  family,  which  has  proved  so  grievous  a 
thorn  in  the  national  aide. 
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THE    PHYSICIAN. 

THE  physician  should  be  endowed  with  a 
harmonious   temperament,    and    good 
health.     He    should  have  an  ample   vital 
system,  so  that  he  can  replenish  rapidly  and 
abundantly  the  waste  and  wear  of  his  system. 
Moreover,  this  temperament  gives  cheerful- 
ness, ardor,  joyousness,  and  cordial  magnet* 
ism,  which  carries  sunshine  everywhere ;  and 
the  physician  should  have  an  abundance  of 
this  to  carry  with  him  into  the  sick-room. 
This  temperament   gives  plumpness  and  a 
slight  tendency  to  fleshiness ;  it  ^ves  a  deep 
chest  with  copious  breathing  power ;  it  gives 
a  rapid  and  abundant  circulation,  and  makes 
a  man  hearty,  zealous,  and  slightly  enthusi- 
astic.   He  should  have  an  ample  amount  also 
of  the  Motive  temperament.    This  is  indi- 
cated, when  in  predominance,  by  a  strong 
frame,  prominent  features,  strong  hair,  and 
rather  dark  complexion.      He  should  also 
have  the  Mental  temperament  in  a  pretty 
strong  measure.    This  temperament  gives  an 
active  mind,  a  studious  disposition,  love  for 
knowledge,  and  an  investigating,  fact-gather- 
ing, philosophical,  and  inventive  cast  of  mind. 
It  is  indicated  by  a  clear,  sharp  eye,  well- 
defined  but  somewhat  delicate  features,  fine 
hair,  fine  skin,  with  comparatively  light  bones 
and  muscles,  larg§  brain,  and  general  spright- 
liness  and  activity  of  body ;  and  an  abund- 
ance   of    sensitiveness    and    susceptibility. 
When  these  temperaments  are  possessed  in 
harmonious  blending,  when  each  is  about 
equally  represented  in  the  man,  there  will  be  a 
good  frame,  with  strength  not  amounting  to 
coarseness ;  there  will  be  fullness  of  form  with- 
out grossness ;  there  will  be  refinement  with- 
out effeminacy ;  and  general  strength,  earnest- 
ness, health,  endurance,  and  the  basis  of  long 
life ;  in  short,  a  well-organized  man.   The  life 
of  a  physician  is  one  of  care,  fatigue,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  self-denial.   Hence  he  needs 
a  temperament  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
these  qualities.    If  a  man  has  an  excess  of 
the  nervous  or  Mental  temperament,  he  will 
become  easily  worn  and  anxious,  irritable, 
erratic,  and  unhappy ;  and  he  will  carry  to  the 
sick-room  qualities  and  conditions  which  will 
make  the  poor  invalid  feel,  not  calm  and 
comfortable,  but  anxious  and  excited.    If  one 
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has  too  much  of  the  Motive  temperament, 
with  hard  hair  and  rough  features,  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  gentleness  and  refinement  and 
taste,  so  that  the  sick,  especially  the  nervous 
and  delicate,  will  be  unfavorably  afiected  by 
his  presence.  If  one  has  too  much  of  the 
Vital  temperament,  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
studiousness,  a  tendency  to  over-eat  and  live 
too  highly,  and  thereby  produce  a  muddy 
mind,  an  obtuse  intellect  and  judgment,  and 
a  sort  of  grossness  which  will  not  be  agree- 
able to  persons  of  refinement  and  of  culture. 
Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  to  the  profession 
of  medicine  than  qualities,  constitutional  or 
acquired,  in  the  physician  which  make  him 
ill  adapted  to  meet  humanity  in  its  more 
sensitive  and  delicate  phases  pleasantly.  The 
physician  should  not,  certainly  in  his  own 
person,  be  offensive,  yet  he  should  have  a 
world  of  strength  ;  should  be  hearty,  cheer- 
ful, able  to  bear  his  own  burden  and  sorrows, 
and  have  sunshine  and  joy  enough  left  for  a 
dozen  sick-rooms.  The  physician,  then,  should 
be  so  organized,  mentally  and  physically,  as 
not  to  be  repulsive  to  the  refined  from  grossness 
or  coarseness,  yet  he  should  have  strength  left 
to  minister  strength  to  the  depressed  and  weak. 
In  short,  no  man  needs  a  better  constitution  or 
a  more  harmonious  development  than  the 
physician,  and  the  more  nearly  perfection  a 
man  is  in  organization,  the  better  he  is  quali- 
fied to  be  an  acceptable  and  successful  physi- 
cian. • 

We  come  now  to  the  inquiry  as  to  his  mental 
peculiarities,  and  we  might,  in  general, 
answer,  that  perfect  harmony  and  a  strong 
development  of  all  the  mental  qualities  would 
be  highly  advisable  in  a  physician ;  but  as 
most  men  are  not  thus  favorably  organized, 
we  specify  some  of  the  indispensable  elements, 
with  the  reasons  therefor. 

In  the  first  place,  a  physician  needs  a  world 
of  knowledge  of  a  practical  character.  He 
should  understand  chemistry,  botany,  mineral- 
ology,  physiology,  anatomy,  and  last,  and 
above  all,  pathology.  These  sciences  require 
in  the  student  a  full  development  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  viz.,  the  percep- 
tive organs  large.  We  have  never  known  a 
successful  physician  with  small  perceptive 
organs,  though  such  a  man  might  be  a  suc- 
cessful planner  of  theoretical  business,  such  as 
banking,  and  certain  phases  of  commerce. 


Secondly — ^The  phyfflcian  should  have  a 
large  development  of  the  otgans  which  give 
memory ;  the  middle  part  of  the  forehead 
should  be  plump  and  fnll,  that  he  may  hold 
all  the  knowledge  he  acquires  from  books, 
from  observation,  and  from  experience. 

Thirdly — His  reasoning  organa,  located 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  espe- 
cially Comparison,  should  be  amply  derel- 
oped,  BO  that  he  can  analyze,  discriminate, 
and  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  the  canses 
involved  in  a  given  case ;  the  patient^s  pecu- 
liar temperament,  and  conditions  and  circum- 
stances unlike  anything  he  has  seen  before. 
Hence  he  must  understand  the  philosophy 
involved  in  the  facts.  If  he  have  only  large 
perceptives,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  apply 
former  treatment  of  other  patients  whose  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  were  different,  and 
thns  fail  of  success.  We  have  known  some 
physicians  who  have  been  excellent  in  counsel, 
but  were  not  successful  in  their  own  practice. 
Such  had  a  large  upper  forehead,  were  theo- 
rists, were  reasoners,  but  failed  in  obsenring 
the  symptoms,  conditions,  and  peculiaritiea 
of  patients.  They  needed  some  other  physi- 
cian to  observe  the  case  and  collate  the  factK, 
and  when  these  were  presenled,  the  philo- 
sophical physician  could  make  inferences  and 
give  sound  advice.  If  the  developments  of 
the  fact-gatherer  and  the  philosopher  could 
have  been  combined  in  one  man,  he  would 
have  been  competent  to  do  the  work  of  both. 

Fourthly — The  physician  should  have 
strong  social  feeling;  the  back-head  should 
be  amply  developed,  so  that  all  the  relations 
of  social  life  may  be  appreciated  by  him.  He 
should  love  children,  and  be  able  when  he 
comes  into  a  family  to  win  their  attention 
and  affection. 

Fifthly — The  physician  should  be  a  man 
of  decision  and  self-reliance;  his  Firmness 
should  be  large,  and  his  Self  Esteem  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  assume  responsibility  and  not 
feel  burdened  by  it.  He  should  feel  that  he 
knows,  and  that  his  decisions  are  sound; 
then  he  will  act  promptly  and  calmly,  with 
an  unclouded  judgment.  If  he  lacks  self- 
reliance,  he  will  always  be  timid  and  donbt- 
ful  and  uncertain ;  will  incline  to  try  exper- 
iments and  feel  his  way,  and  thas,  while 
trying  to  become  assured  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  course,  his  patient  may  slip  thtoo^ 
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bis  fingers;  thus  many  a  man  who  really 
knows,  yet  has  his  doubts,  will  fail  of  suc- 
cess, whereas  if  he  had  self-reliance,  thor- 
oughness, and  stamina  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge, he  would  bravely  assume  the  responsi- 
bility and  succeed,  to  his  credit  and  the  joy 
of  all  concerned. 

Sixthly — ^The  ph3rsician  should  have  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness  well  -devel- 
oped. These  give  courage  and  efficiency ; 
enable  a  man  bravely  to  witness  pain  and 
suffering,  and  employ  the  means  necessary  to 
relieve,  though  amputation  or  other  severe 
surgical  operations  should  be  required.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  physician  needs  a  lion^s  heart 
and  a  woman*s  hand;  in  other  words,  he 
should  have  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Fimmess,  and  Self-Esteem  on  the  one  hand  to 
give  lion-like  power— with  Ideality,  Con- 
structiveness,  quick  perception,  sympathy, 
affection,  and  the  gentleness  which  comes 
from  refinement  of  temperament,  to  give  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  ^^  woman-s 
hand.^'  We  have  seen  men  who  had  power, 
vim,  self-reliance,  and  persistency,  who  car- 
ried these  forces  with  gentleness  and  admi- 
rable self-control. 

Seventhly — ^The  physician  should  have 
prudence,  circumspection,  policy,  caution, 
and  secretiveness,  with  good  common  sense. 
Cautiousness  will  give  him  such  prudence  as 
the  nature  of  his  business  demands ;  will 
obviate  rashness  ;  will  make  him  anxious  to 
do  nothing  wrong,  and  to  do  everything  in 
the  right  way  and  in  the  right  time.  Large 
Secretiveness  will  enable  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  at  the  proper  time,  and  avoid  gos- 
siping relative  to  patients  or  his  success ;  but 
especially  does  he  want  Secretiveness  to  con- 
trol his  countenance  as  well  as  his  expressions. 
If  a  physician  sees  that  a  patient  is  sinking, 
and  shows  it  in  his  face  and  actions,  the 
patient  will  be  discouraged,  the  family 
alarmed;  and  one  that  might  be  saved  is 
thus  hurried  to  the  grave.  But  he  who,  see- 
ing that  the  patient  is  becoming  worse,  yet 
hoping  for  a  favorable  turn,  can  put  on  a 
smiling  face,  with  a  happy  good-morning,  in 
a  musical  voice;  he  who  can  speak  words 
of  encouragement  though  he  has  to  strain  a 
point  to  do  it,  can  so  inspire  and  magnetize 
the  patient  a|  to  carry  him  over  *'  the  dead 
point,*'   as  engineers   say.     A   sad,    sober, 


solemn,  gaunt,  hungry-looking  doctor  will 
often  lose  a  patient  who  would  be  saved  by 
one  of  the  joyous,  hopeful,  mirthful,  cheerful 
men. 

Eighthly — The  physician  should  have 
large  Hope  and  Mrthflilness  and  excellent 
talking  talent,  so  that  people  who  have  the 
blues,  who  are  sad  and  desolate  and  dys- 
peptical, may  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  his 
hopeful,  lively  manners  and  his  witty  re- 
marks. Many  a  suffering  patient  has  been 
saved  from  death  by  a  good  hearty  laugh ; 
and  many  a  man  by  having  weakened  hope 
cordially  inspired  by  a  hopeful  physician  has 
been  sustained  by  it  until  nature  could  work 
a  cure. 

Ninthly — ^Large  Constructiveness  is  neces- 
sary to  a  surgeon,  and  also  to  a  physician,  that 
he  may  understand  the  anatomy  and  working 
of  the  physical  machinery  and  the  combina- 
tions that  are  involved  in  organization.  We 
would  recommend  no  man  to  become  a  phy- 
sician who  has  not  excellent  mechanical  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity;  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  a  medical  school,  whether 
well  endowed  with  mechanical  talent  or  not, 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  im- 
portant surgical  operations ;  and  woe  to  the 
unfortunate  patient  who  falls  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  these  bunglers  1  The  twisted  feet, 
the  shortened  limbs,  the  crooked,  badly-built- 
up  frames  which  we  have  witnessed  are  sad 
commentaries  on  the  deficiencies  of  surgeons 
who  lack  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  surgery 
of  late  years  is  getting  to  be  more  a  spe- 
cialty, one  or  two  men  doing  nearly  all  the 
important  surgical  business  of  a  large  city. 
Those  are  men  of  nerve  and  power,  with 
prominent  mechanical  talent ;  they  should  be 
just  as  good  in  an  ordinary  sick-room  as  they 
are  in  the  operating-room ;  but  the  awkward- 
ness of  eight-tenths  of  their  brethren  throws 
all  the  surgery  into  their  hands,  and  they 
come  at  last  to  do  nothing  else. 

Finally,  a  physician  should  have  strong 
moral  sentiments.  He  should  be  conscien- 
tious, truthful,  and  just.  When  people  begin 
to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  medical  adviser, 
his  influence  for  good  is  seriously  impaired. 
He  should  have  large  Benevolence,  to  give 
him  that  genial  and  broad  generosity  which 
one  needs  who  is  to  deal  with  the  sick  and 
nervous,  the  wayward  and  the  wicked.    Con- 
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science  and  benevolence  combined,  would 
lead  a  physician  to  give  instruction,  espe- 
cially to  the  poor,  how  to  live  so  as  to  main- 
tain health  and  avoid  sickness.  In  &ct,  a 
physician  ought  to  be  paid  a  regular  salary  or 
yearly  sum,  on  condition  of  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  when  one  member 
of  the  family  is  sick,  the  pay  should  cease; 
then  the  physician  would  often  call  and  look 
after  the  condition  or  the  members  of  the 
family  and  give  them  warning  and  advice 
while  yet  disease  was  only  incipient,  and  thus 
keep  them  well,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
waiting  till  the  patient  was  half-dead,  and 
then  being  sent  for  in  haste  to  barricade  their 
pathway  to  the  grave.  Selishness  and  the 
fear  of  a  doctor^s  bill  lead  persons  to  avoid 
sending  for  a  physician  till  the  patient  is  very 
sick,  whereas  he  should  be  called  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  illness,  and  a  little 
advice  as  to  sleeping,  eating,  working,  and 
bathing  might  save  the  patient,  and  a  fee  of 
a  dollar  or  two  would  compensate  the  physi- 
sian,  instead  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  attend- 
ing a  long  siege  of  sickness.  This  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  a  community  tends  to  make 
a  doctor  selfish.  He  may  see  the  bilious 
encroachment  upon  the  face  of  the  patient ; 
he  may  be  aware  that  wrong  living  and  bad 
habits  are  prostrating  a  strong  man ;  he  may 
know  that  in  a  week  or  two  he  will  have  him 
in  his  care  with  a  nice  bill  as  the  result,  if 
haply  he  can  succeed  in  keeping* him  away 
from  the  undertaker;  but  he  is  silent;  he 
waits  for  his  opportunity  ;  whereas  if  it  were 
otherwise,  if  the  physician  were  paid  for 
keeping  the  man  well,  a  word  might  save 
the  patient  a  broken  constitution,  a  month^s 
time,  and  a  largd  sum  of  money. 

The  physician  should  have,  also,  Venera- 
tion and  Spirituality ;  should  feel  that  there 
is  a  relation  between  this  life  and  the  next. 
The  studies  of  the  physician  are  apt  to  lead 
to  materialism.  Dealing  solely  with  the  body 
and  its  functions,  physicians  come  to  deify 
their  profession,  and  to  think  they  know  all 
there  is  of  the  human  being.  An  active 
Spirituality  and  reverence  will  lead  the  physi- 
cian to  feel  that  there  is  something  besides 
the  body  to  the  human  being ;  something  that 
lives  without  material  organs,  and  thus,  acting 
on  his  patient,  by  keeping  up  the  strength  of 
his  spiritual  nature,  it  will  inspire  the  body, 


and  thereby  he  will  be  able  to  save  it.  We 
always  regret  to  witness  a  cold  materialism 
in  a  physician.  We  have  often  thought  that 
the  profession  of  the  minister  and  the  physi- 
cian should  be  combined*  "Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,''  and  a  spirit  laboring 
under  blasted  anticipations  may  leave  the 
frame  unsustained,  and  the  patient  will  fidnk. 
Job  said  in  his  deep  affliction,  when  smitten 
with  sore  boils  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet, "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Him ;"  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  I  shall  see  him  for  myself, 
and  not  for  another."  Such  a  spirit  in  a  man 
inspires  him  #ith  all  that  belongs  to  or 
serves  to  invigorate  life,  and  gives  him  forti- 
tude to  rise  above  eYen  disaster;  and  the 
physician  who  can  awaken  such  a  spirit  in 
his  patient  will  greatly  lessen  the  bills  of 
mortality. 

THANKSGITING. 


"  Oar  liarrest  months  hare  o*er  ns  roHed, 
And  filled  oar  fields  with  wavkig  gold ; 
Oar  tables  spread,  oar  gamers  stored, — 
Where  are  oar  hearts  to  praise  the  Lord?  ** 

THANES  to  our  legislators  for  making 
Thanksgiving  day  a  national  holiday, 
to  be  observed  throughout  the  Union.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks.  One's  grat- 
itude sliould  go  up  to  God  for  every  bless- 
ing: for  life,  for  liberty,  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  good,  and  of  adding  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
All  things  considered,  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  greatly  blessed  during  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  1870.  Our  crops  have  generally  been 
good.  We  have  had  no  famine,  no  serious 
epidemic  diseases,  no  financial  panics,  no  in- 
terruption to  the  great  improvements  going 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Railways  are 
progressing,  telegraphs  extending,  new  ter- 
ritories opening  to  colonies.  Our  mines  of 
iron,  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  have  been 
productive.  Our  national  debt  has  been  re- 
duced many  millions.  Schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  are  flourishing.  New  and  use- 
ful inventions  are  being  patented  daily.  Kew 
churches,  dwellings,  factories,  and  other 
structures  are  being  erected.  Kew  enter- 
prises are  everywhere  springing  into  exist- 
ence. Charities  are  liberally  supported ;  and 
in  view  of  all  these,  who  can  £y  we  are  not 
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in  the  waj  of  PBoaitESB  and  Iicproveicsnt  ? 
Then  let  ua  li>ok  shupl;  After  our  own  faolts. 
I>et  OS  keep  down  all  TidooB  tendencies,  gOBrd 
■gtinst  All  peirennons,  and  live  such  Ures 
u  will  be  approred  in  heayen.  In  this  case, 
we  ih&U  lim  in  an  atmosphere  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  when  we  depart,  it  will  be  with 
thanks  to  Ood  for  the  most  comforting 
promises  of  immortality.  Sboold  we  not 
give  thanks  in  the  morning, — thanks  at  noon, 
at  night, — thanks  all  the  time  I 


GEOBGE    TBASK, 

TUX  TOBACCO  aXVOBKBR, 

TT"ERE  is  a  character.  Who  has  not 
-tl  iie„j  of  RgT^  George  Traak? 
Has  he  not  been  warring  incessantly, 
almost  "  single-handed  and  alone,"  for 
twenty  years  or  more  against  tbat  insid- 
ions  enemy  of  man,  tobacco  f  -Aye,  and 
he  threatens  to  keep  up  the  figbt.  Bnt 
-what  of  bis  bead  t  wbat  of  his  body  ? 
what  are  his  peculiar  deielopments 
which  incline  him  to  talk,  write,  preach, 
and  lecture  nearly  everybody  ho  meets  1 
These  are  the  conditions.  A  large  and 
very  active  brain,  a,  strong,  robust  body, 
and  a  temperament  which  keeps  him 
always  at  work.  He  possesses  great 
Benevolence,  and  desires  that  everybody 
eboald  be  pure,  healthy,  and  happy ;  large 
Conscientious ucsB,  and  he  holds  all  men 
accountable  to  do  just  right.  He  has 
Veneration  large,  and  would  have  all 
become  truly  reUgious.  His  Firmness  is 
conspicuous,  and  he  is  persevering  to  the 
last  degree.  His  Co:nbativeness  is  lai^o 
enough  to  give  him  pash  and  plack,  and 
bis  moral  sense  makes  bim  a  willing 
martyr  to  tbe  trath.  He  is  slow  to  be- 
lieve, but  quick  to  investigate ;  and  is 
open  to  conviction.  When  he  learns 
something  new  and  useful,  he  desires  to 
proclaim  it  from  tbe  house-tops,  that  all 
tbe  world  may  profit  by  it.  He  is  zeal- 
ous and  enterprising,  vigilant  and  care- 
taking,  very  studious,  and  devotedly  r&- 
li^ous.    He  is  very  affectionate,  fond  of 


wife,  children,  friends,  home,  pets,  and 
will  sacrifice  anything  for  tbe  good  of 
others.  The  biographical  sketch  which 
follows  is  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Trask 
himself  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic, 
and  displays  that  vigor  and  racinesB 
which  would  be  creditable  to  an  author 
bat  half  his  age. 

Dkas  Sis:  Ton  kindly  suggest  that  I 
should  give  yon  a  sketch  of  my  origin  and 
life,  with  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  which 
I  do  at  once  without  leeerre.    David  Hume 


Oxoasa  Taux. 
has  Eoid,  "  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself  without  vanity."  Bence  it  be- 
hooves me  to  take  all  due  precaution  against 
this  "  passion  of  fools,"  and  to  say  just  here 
that  I  am  not  a  great  man,  and  make  no  such 
pretension  —  that  whatever  God  does  by  my 
agency,  be  shows  that  be  can  do  buBiness  on 
a  small  capital,  and  use  even  one  talent  to 
some  advantage.  Should  a  little  vanity,  or 
ita  semblance,  crop  out  here  and  theie  in  my 
sketch,  I  know  the  reader  would  for^pve  me 
if  he  knew  whnt  a  multitude  of  greater  in- 
firmities and  sins  Ihave,  which  Ishall  not  ob- 
trude upon  his  notice.  I  hope  I  may  use  the 
pronoun  I  at  pleasure,  without  being  thought 
egotistic,  for  I  think,  with  Dr.,  Timothy 
Dwight,  tbat  vitgotitm  is  as  bad  as  egotitm. 

I  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Tbe  exact  moment  of  that  occurrence"! 
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never  knew,  and  as  I  have  the  weakness  of  a 
clergyman — ^the  wish  to  be  thought  young 
always — I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  pass 
oyer  this  delicate  point  without  much  notice. 
More  than  three-score-and-ten  years  shall  not 
make  me  old,  if  I  can  help  it. 

I  was  bom  when  vMn  were  bom,  and  the 
fires  of  seventy-six  were  burning  brightly 
above  the  socket.  To  those  times  I  attribute 
an  Inftision  of  a  r<id4cdl  element,  which  is 
said  to  mar  my  character,  and  which  now 
and  then  has  given  me  and  my  conservative 
friends  some  annoyance.  This  troublesome 
element  is  indigenous.  I  should  not  be 
blamed  for  it.  '*I  don^t  whistle — ^it  whistles 
itself,"  said  the  schoolboy. 

I  was  bom  in  Beverly — ^a  town  blessed 
with  as  many  clever  people  as  any  on  the 
map.  It  would  take  the  premium,  I  dare 
say,  in  any  fair  competition  for  this  amiable 
virtue.  Hence  if  I  have  here  and  there  an 
amiable  streak,  you  may  impute  it  to  the 
place  of  my  birth— old  Beverly,  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts.    **  Honor  to  whom  honor." 

Jeremiah  Trask  was  my  father — Hannah 
Wallis  was  my  mother.  They  were  both  of 
a  godly  type — ^Israelites  uideed — Calvinistic 
to  the  hub,  and  as  trae  to  the  venerable  cate- 
chism as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Tlie  blood 
of  both  is  traceable  to  the  blue  hills  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  respectable 
blood,  for  even  now,  in  spite  of  all  adultera- 
tions, it  is  not  half  so  bad  as  much  which  is 
current  about  us.  I  have  searched  my  pedi- 
gree, and  I  find  no  Trask  who  was  a  king,  lord, 
duke,  or  any  tremendous  character,  and  I  find 
none  that  was  hung,  whatever  our  deserts. 

My  father  was  a  shoemaker  in  moderate 
circumstances.  I  was  put  to  work  when 
quite  young,  and  my  early  education — my 
school  education — ^was  sadly  defective. 

In  the  war  with  England  of  1812, 1  was 
apprenticed  to  a  brother,  Israel  Trask,  of 
Beverly,  the  first  manufacturer  of  Britannia 
ware  in  America.  In  1816,  though  a  minor, 
I  opened  a  hardware  and  jewelry  store  in 
Marblehead,  and  made  a  little  money,  when 
it  required  but  little  brains  and  still  less 
knavery  to  make  it.  I  made  sufficient  to 
carry  me  in  after-times  through  an  academy 
and  college,  independent  of  all  aristocratic 
patronage. 

In  1819  I  was  oon/oeirUd  to  Cfhriit,  and  be- 


coming deeply  moved  with  love  to  God  and 
man,  I  felt  it  to  be  an  imperious  duty  to  be  a 
public  herald  of  that  love.  Overflowing  with 
zeal,  I  said,  *^  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel,"  and  no  call  less  potential  could  have 
moved  me  an  iota  firom  my  &st  anchorage  in 
a  business  both  lucrative  and  agreeableL 

I  prosecuted  my  studies,  preparatory  for 
college,  chiefly  in  Gorham  Academy,  Maine. 
Having  no  time  and  no  money  to  squander, 
I  made  dispatch  in  the  initiatory  process^ 
and  rushed  to  Brunswick  College  for  admis- 
sion with  indecent  haste.  Having  entered,  I 
soon  discovered  that  academies  had  not  edu- 
cated me  to  death,  and  that  if  I  would  be  a 
GBBAT  KAiT — as  collegc-boys  have  it — ^I  most 
drive  on  my  studies  in  Jehu  style.  My  reci- 
tations, if  I  remember  aright,  were  indiffer- 
ent, seldom  calculated  to  inflame  vanity  and 
pride ;  but  when  conunencement  came,  I  had 
the  happiness  to  know  that  my  manhood  had 
not  been  crashed  and  annihilated  by  physical 
abuse,  or  by  the  ridiculous  soarings  of  col- 
lege ambition,  but  I  was  proud  to  leave  col- 
lege in  prime  health,  fresh  and  vigorous  for 
a  theological  course  at  Andover — for  which 
I  had  been  striving  from  the  time  I  gave  my 
heart  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 

My  money,  though  of  small  amount,  was  in 
some  respect  an  injury.  It  rendered  me  less 
docile,  manageable,  and  servile  than  fellow- 
students,  who  lived  on  the  smiles  of  educa- 
tional societies  and  the  smiles  of  tutors.  I 
had  no  knack  in  pleasing  college  officers. 
They  were  charming  men,  but  they  discov- 
ered but  few  charms  in  me.  They  were  there 
to  hear  young  aspirants  for  secular  glory  say 
their  lessons.  I  was  there  for  a  more  mascu- 
line purpose  —  to  discipline  mind,  leam 
King's  English,  make  a  reasoner  and  speaker 
if  possible,  and  thereby  be  able  to  grapple 
with  perverted  mind,  and  "  fight  the  good 
fight "  on  the  battle-field  of  life  in  common- 
sense  style.  If  I  have  manifested  any  ability 
whatever  of  this  sort,  it  was  chiefly  acquired 
by  inhaling  the  bracing  air  of  college — by 
pacing  the  diagonal  of  my  study — by  walk- 
ing in  the  old  pine  grove,  and  tussling  with 
hard  knots  in  metaphysics,  politics,  and  mor> 
als — ^by  discussions  in  debating  clubs  with 
Jonathan  Cilley,  James  Bradbury,  John  P. 
Hale,  and  other  celebrities — by  discussioni 
upon  national  quostiona— elavenr,  tariils,  for- 
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eign  policy-— questions  which  have  since 
made  and  unmade  Presidents,  smashed  up 
banks  and  senates — questions  which  have 
been  a  match  for  Webster  and  his  trio,  and 
which  have  made  the  nation  "boil  like  a 
pot."  These  questions  we  handled  fortj-fiye 
years  ago,  and  as  ridiculous  as  these  attempts 
may  now  seem,  they  did  more  to  fit  us  for 
the  sturdy  work  of  life  than  would  the  study 
of  Sophocles  and  Epictetua,  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  for  a  century. 

Never  overloaded  with  complimentary 
praise  from  the  *^  Faculty,"  pardon  me  if  I 
mention  one  compliment  from  the  strong  man 
of  that  body,  which  has  never  been  forgotten. 
" Trask,"  said  the  old  Professor,  "is  to  be 
the  useful  man  of  his  class.'^  That  was  music 
in  my  heart  forty-five  years  ago,  and  has  been 
ever  since.  Great  men,  I  began  to  see,  were 
few — like  the  blossom  of  the  aloe,  putting 
forth  once  in  a  hundred  years.  The  silly 
hallucinations  of  the  collegian  were  vanish- 
ing away,  and  despairing  of  being  the  great 
man  of  the  age,  I  became  a  utilitarian  from 
necessity.  About  this  time  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Ghanning  served  to  impress  the  utilitarian 
idea  upon  my  mind  in  a  manner  quite  indeli- 
ble. "  He,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  the  greatest 
man  who  does  the  greatest  eermee  to  man." 
I  was  somewhat  enraptured  by  this  fine  sen- 
timent, and  then  became  a  utilitarian  from 
choice.  The  radical  element — to  go  with 
every  man  and  every  party  which  was  in  the 
right;  to  go  against  every  man  and  every 
party  which  was  in  the  wrong — had  become 
with  me  a  rabid  disease  in  the  judgment  of 
my  fellow-students. 

Russworm — an  intelligent  negro,  who  has 
since  died  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Liberia — 
joined  my  class  in  1824,  and  soon  made  ap- 
plication to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies. 
This  application  was  contested  by  stormy 
opposition  from  Frank  Pierce,  and  other 
collegians.  My  enthusiasm  for  the  negro's 
rights  then  and  there  subjected  me  to  an  un- 
comfortable amount  of  obloquy,  and  though 
honored  with  no  hangman's  rope,  as  was  Mr. 
Garrison  ten  years  after,  still  before  his  rights 
were  acknowledged,  as  they  were,  I  was  hissed 
and  hooted  down  to  my  heart's  content. 

I  preach  the  gospel,  and  hope  to  till  I  die. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  preach  that  gospel 
which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 


and  which  grapples  with  great  and  popular 
iniquities  which  drown  men  in  perdition.  I 
have  been  installed  in  Framingham,  Warren, 
and  Fitchburg,  and  have  labored  in  many 
places  near  and  remote,  and  gratitude  to  God 
impels  me  to  say  that  revivals  have  attended 
my  imperfect  labors  in  well-nigh  every  place. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  "  rough  and 
tumble  "  of  reforms,  and  have  often  seen  the 
verification  of  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, tantamount  to  this :  "  He  will  be  the 
successful .  preacher,  and  most  blest  in  his 
labors,  who  in  a  fearless  manner  early  advo- 
cates all  righteous  reforms.'' 

I  have  been  honored  with  many  ofiBces — 
more  than  I  care  to  name.  I  have  sometimes 
risen  to  presidential  glories  I  I  have  been 
president  of  temperance,  moral  reform,  peace, 
and  abolition  societies  when  brickbats  were 
in  high  repute,  and  when  we  have  had  to 
say  to  ^'  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing," 
"Gentlemen,  these  arguments  are  weighty, 
but  not  conclusive." 

I  pass  to  a  period  of  my  life,  important  to 
myself,  and  not  wholly  unimportant  to  oth- 
ers. There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Beecher 
family,  I  am  told,  who  uses  tobacco,  and 
this,  says  Professor  Stowe,  is  the  brightest 
feather  in  their  caps.  If  this  be  an  honor  to 
an  eminent  &mily,  then  surely  I  may  speak  of 
my  amti-tobaceo  labors  for  twenty  years,  and 
not  be  chargeable  with  immodesty,  "  harping 
on  a  mere  peccadillo  or  fiea-bite  sin." 

I  was  a  victim  of  tobacco  twenty  years  and 
more.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  had  become 
emaciated,  tremulous,  and  cowardly,  and 
physicians  said  I  was  at  the  gates  of  death. 
I  abandoned  this  poison.  The  act  was  an 
epoch  in  my  life.  It  was  a  battle,  but  I 
called  upon  Gk)d,  and  resolved,  live  or  die,  I 
would  conquer  this  "  unclean  devil,"  and  it 
was  done.  Its  renunciation  lifted  a  loath- 
some incubus  from  my  souL  I  came  back  to  a 
normal  condition  of  body  and  mind.  I  ran, 
I  leaped  for  joy,  and  sometimes  my  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  return  of  health  was  so  in- 
tense, I  was  overwhelmed  and  wept  like  a 
child.  Critics  without  souls  may  laugh  at 
such  enthusiasm,  but  as  the  Lord  added  to 
my  life,  as  to  Hezckiah's,  fifteen  years — ^yes, 
twenty  years,  by  this  act,  I  can  afford  to  bear 
their  derision  and  ridicule. 

AU  aglow  as  a  young  convert,  I  began  to 
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talk  to  my  tobacco-usiiig  neighbors.  Many 
believed — many  were  sayed.  I  soon  began 
to  lecture  near  and  afar  off,  and  circulated 
the  pledge,  and  my  labors  in  Sabbath-schools, 
in  all  schools,  were  attended  with  flattering 
success.  At  first  I  dwelt  upon  the  evil  as  ex- 
pensive, impure,  and  injurious  to  health,  but 
soon  found  that  as  the  poison  aimed  its  fangs 
at  a  more  ''  shining  mark  '^ — ^tbie  soul — sear- 
ing conscience,  stupefying  the  sensibilities, 
dwarfing  piety,  stereotyping  sinners  in  sin, 
I  began  to  preach  against  it  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  a  sinful  lust  warring  against  the  soul,  hin- 
dering the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world* 

As  I  wished  to  be  more  widely  felt,  I  be- 
gan to  write  small  books  and  tracts  against 
the  evil  in  its  manifold  bearings,  and  I  now 
have  some  two  hundred  tracts  against  poison- 
ous drugs  and  drinks  in  my  depository. 

Tobacco  is  a  dear  idol  in  Church  and 
State,  and  no  man  of  sense  could  battle  it, 
and  count  on  popular  applause.  A  few  ez- 
ceUent  men  gave  me  their  countenance  at  an 
early  day:  Judges  Williams,  Jay,  Griffin, 
Barton,  White,  and  Shaw,  and  others  of  legal 
eminence;  Doctors  Warren,  Mussey,  Wood- 
ward, and  others  of  medical  eminence ;  Dr. 
Woods,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Ide,  Dr.  Burgess, 
Dr.  Humphrey,  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  other  emi- 
nent divines.  Since  then  other  dear  men 
and  women  have  occasionally  aided  this 
struggling  cause. 

My  clerical  brethren,  in  relation  to  my 
mission,  have  treated  me  in  a  style  some- 
what diverse.  Some  have  been  frank  and 
manly,  and  have  heartily  bid  me  God-speed ; 
some — ^votaries  of  the  weed — ^have  eyed  me 
askance,  and,  I  presume,  wished  me  in  Japan. 
Some  have  played  the  captious  critic  — 
laughed  at  our  work,  as  they  have  laughed 
at  all  reforms  while  struggling  for  life.  The 
Rev.  Matthew  Byles  was  a  Tory  in  1776. 
Our  fathers  surrounded  him  with  a  platoon 
of  soldiers  to  prevent  mischief.  He  some- 
times said  facetiously  to  staring  spectators : 
"I  am  a  singular  man — I  am  guarded,  re- 
garded, and  disregarded  I "  In  battling  this 
popular  nuisance  on  my  own  hook,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  was  a  singular  man,  for 
many  of  my  brethren  have  treated  me  very 
much  as  our  Tory  brother  was  treated  in 
Revolutionary  times.    But  whether  guarded, 


regarded,  or  disregarded,  if  not  doing  "  a 
great  work,"  I  am  doing  my  best,  and  why 
should  the  work  cease  ?  Why  should  I  come 
down  to  wrangle  with  such  brethren ! 

Riding  out  of  Brattleboro,  one  Monday 
morning,  with  Mr.  Pierpont,  when  his  soul 
was  on  fire  with  poetry,  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  earnestly,  "  What  did  yon  do  yester- 
day ? "  "I  preached,''  I  said,  in  reply,  " to 
Baptist  friends  in  the  morning,  on  the  text, 
**  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,''  and  showed 
them  they  could  not  glorify  God  by  using 
tobacco.  I  addressed  three  Sabbath-schools 
at  noon ;  showed  the  boys  that  tobacco  tends 
to  idUneu,  poverty^  stnmg  drink,  vice,  Ul 
healthy  inMnity,  and  death,  I  preached  to  the 
Congregationalists  in  West  Brattleboro  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  text, "  That  which  is  highly 
esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God; "  showed  them  that  men  highly 
esteemed  tobacco,  but  God  abhorred  it.  I 
lectured  in  the  evening  in  the  town-hall  to 
a  noble  body  of  young  men  on  the  destrtic- 
tive  effects  of  tobacco  in  manifold  respecta" 
The  poet  uttered  some  exclamations  of  sor- 
prise.  He  mused  a  moment,  and  said,  ^I 
will  give  you  your  epitaph."  Then  in  a 
Hudibrastic  sort  of  verse  I  can  not  repeat,  be 
said  in  substance,  "We  have  ^yreat  men 
enough,  philosophers  enough,  poets  enough, 
geniuses  enough,  LL.D.'s  enough,  DJ).'s 
enough — ^the  world  needs  teorhers — ^here  lies 
one.    This  is  your  epitaph." 

Captious  men,  in  a  spirit  of  dension,  some- 
times ask :  "  What  do  you  expect  to  accom- 
plish in  this  crusade  upon  tobacco  ? " 

We  answer : 

1.  We  don't  expect  to  cure  all  the  votaries 
of  this  poisonous  narcotic  about  us  in  one 
day,  nor  half  of  them. 

2.  We  don't  expect  to  extirpate  the  greed 
— the  insatiable  greed  for  money  which  ran- 
kles in  the  souls  of  men  who  traffic  in  this 
poison,  nor  to  rescue  tobacoo-raisers  on  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  or  Connecticut  from  an  idol- 
atrous devotion  to  thb  their  river-god. 

8.  We  don't  expect  to  convince  every  slug- 
gish church  or  minister  of  the  ^M;t,  that  a 
slave  of  tobacco  is  but  a  little  better  candi- 
date for  the  converting  grace  of  God  thsn 
though  he  were  a  dead  man  in  his  graven 

4.  We  dont  expect  to  convince  onr  mis- 
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donaiy  societies — ^wise  and  noble  as  they  are 
— ^that  the  conversion  of  Mexico,  Turkey, 
and  China  is  an  utter  impossibility,  so  long 
as  their  masses  are  stupefied  and  stultified  by 
opium  and  tobacco.  But  we  do  expect  to 
act  our  humble  part — a  most  humble  part — 
in  the  ikaugubatiok  of  an  anti-nabcotic 


HOYEMBNT  whlch,  Booucr  or  later,  will  lift 
a  mighty  incubus  from  these  nations,  and  all 
nations,  and  place  them  in  a  convertible  con- 
dition. We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  remove 
obstacles,  clear  the  track,  and  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  "He  hath  done  what  he 
could,"  is  the  benediction  we  crave. 
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HOW  many  times  have  I  heard  it  re- 
marked, when  a  more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent  woman  was  the  topic  of  conversation , 
"  What  a  pity  that  such  a  smart  woman  should 
aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  household 
drudgery  1  She  is  fitted  to  fill  a  much  higher 
sphere  than  Ihe  one  she  now  occupies."  Kow, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  be  a  sphere  higher 
than  that  of  a  wife  and  mother  ?  Is  there  any 
other  field  in  which  a  woman  can  be  placed 
which  demands  a  wider  range  of  intellect  ?  If 
all  the  wives  and  mothers  that  have  existed  had 
always  been  what  they  ought  to  be,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  reforms  or  revolution;  there 
would  be  no  corrupt  government,  no  haunts  of 
wickedness  or  dens  of  crime.  Do  you  start, 
and  afiirm  that  my  assertion  is  too  broad  ?  Do 
you  ask  if  I  have  forgotten  the  infiuence  which 
bad  men  exert  ?  Let  me  ask  you  how  many 
bad  men  you  think  there  would  be  in  this  world 
had  they  all  been  blessed  with  a  parent  as  judi- 
cious, noble,  and  intelligent  as  the  woman 
whom  George  Washington  called  mother  ?  I 
think  that  if  any  mother  is  sighing  for  a  nobler 
sphere,  she  had  not  formed  correct  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  responsibility  of  her  position.  I 
will  tell  you  why  so  many  women  are  discon- 
tented ;  why  so  many  in  our  great  middle  class, 
the  class  which  forms  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  nation,  are  longing  for  a  change,  for  some- 
thing they  hardly  know  what.  A  woman  doing 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  for  her  family,  be- 
cause she  has  not  the  means  necessary  to  hire 
it  done,  finds  she  has  little  time  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  intellect  She  is  hurried  and 
fretted,  and  the  minds  of  her  little  ones  are 
seemingly  of  the  least  consequence  to  her. 
Look  at  the  time  which  almost  every  woman 
80  circumstanced  spends  in  baking  pies, 
cakes,  cookies,  and  other  rich  articles  of  food 


which  are 'Scarcely  other  than  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  consumers.  Think  of  the  time 
occupied  in  embroidering,  braiding,  ruffling  and 
tacking  their  clothing!  I  could  enumerate 
many  other  kinds  of  unnecessary  work,  which 
may  be  all  right  if  people  are  wealthy  enough 
to  hire  it  done,  but  which  become  a  downright 
sin  when  performed  in  preference  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind.  Women  work  on  in  this 
way  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
realizing  in  a  sort  of  blind  way  that  their  life 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  never  thinking 
that  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  it  better, 
higher,  and  nobler.  Now,  no  woman  can  per- 
form a  more  praiseworthy  act  than  to  break  the 
shackles  of  society,  in  a  degree ;  or,  rather,  to 
exercise  moral  courage  enough  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  own  conscience  rather  than  the 
opinion  of  other  people.  Many  women  are 
every  day  injuring  their  health  by  wearing 
tight  dresses ;  and  dress  their  children  in  accord- 
ance with  the  caprice  of  fashion  instead  of 
following  the  laws  of  health.  Let  every 
woman,  however  humble,  use  her  influence 
to  quench  this  growing  evil.  In  this  great 
cause,  much  more  than  most  of  us  are  aware 
depends  on  each  individual ;  for  as  our  homes 
are,  so  our  nation  will  become.  It  is  as  hard  to 
realize  the  importance  of  each  one  in  the  grand 
drama  of  life  as  it  is  to  attach  due  consequence 
to  each  grain  of  sand  or  drop  of  rain.  Those 
that  make  the  first  start  in  the  light  direction 
have  the  most  to  overcome  and  endure ;  but  it 
must  be  that  others  will  soon  follow,  for  surely 
in  a  nation  which  stands  so  high  in  civilization 
as  America,  there  must  be  many  noble  and 
conscientious  women,  and  it  docs  not  seem 
possible  that  they  will  fail  to  see  the  right,  if 
they  will  only  take  the  time  to  consider  the  im- 
portant subject  of  their  responsibility,    b.  k. 
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TUBNING    THE    TABLES. 

THE   wife's   STRATAGEai. 


**"\  T"ARY,  yonr  com-bread  is  never  done! 

J[\jL  I  wonder  what  is  the  reason  everybody 
else  has  things  right,  and  we  always  have 
things  wrong  I " 

"  Why,  Joe,  I  am  sure  the  corn-bread  has 
never  been  in  this  state  before !  You  see,  the 
iiro  *  had  a  fit,*  and  couldn't  be  made  to  bum 
this  morning." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  you  are  always  ready  with  an  ex- 
cuse. Now,  there  is  Mrs.  Smith;  her  stove 
never  has  fits.  And  she  always  has  the  light- 
est, sweetest  bread  and  the  nicest  cakes  and 
preserves  I  ever  ate.  I  wish  you'd  take  pat- 
tern by  her." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  Joe,  I  do  my  best,  and  I 
think  I  succeed  oftener  that  I  fail.  I  wish  I 
could  suit  you  always;  but  that,  I  suppose, 
can  scarcely  be  expected ;"  and  Maiy  gave  a 
weary  sigh. 

Mary  Starr  had  been  married  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  she  had  found  house-keep- 
ing rather  up-hill  work.  She  was  a  neat  little 
body,  and  conscientiously  did  her  very  best  to 
please  her  husband ;  but  he,  whatever  might 
be  the  reason,  was  very  hard  to  please — in  fact, 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  pleased  with  any- 
thing she  did.  Perhaps,  like  the  old  soldier  in 
one  of  Dickens'  stories,  he  had  a  vital  and  con- 
stant sense  that  "discipline  must  be  main- 
tained." At  any  rate,  he  never  allowed  Mary 
to  be  pleased  with  herself  on  any  occasion  if 
he  could  help  it 

Mary  was  an  amiable  wife,  fortunately,  and 
not  easily  irritated,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
there  were  times  when  her  forbearance  was 
severely  tried.  For  instance,  whenever  she 
and  Joe  took  tea  out,  or  went  to  a  party,  or 
even  to  church,  he  seldom  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  unembraced  to  animadvert  on 
some  deficiency  in  cookeiy,  or  manners,  or 
dress,  on  the  part  of  his  wife, — and  that  pro 
bono  publico.    For  instance-  it  would  be : 

**  Mrs.  Jones,  what  beautiful  sponge-cake  you 
make  1  Maiy,  take  notice  how  light  this  cake 
is.  I  wonder  why  you  can  never  have  it  so 
puffy ! "  Or,  "  Mrs.  Brown,  you  certainly  are 
an  adept  at  entertaining  company.  I  wish, 
Mary,  that  you  would  try  steal  Mrs.  Brown^s 
art"  Or,  "  Mrs.  Green,  your  dress  is  always 
most  becoming.  Tour  taste  is  exquisite.  I 
don't  see  why  it  is,  Mary,  that  with  all  I  spend 
for  you,  you  never  can  reach  the  *Je  ne  mU  quai* 
of  ilrs.  Green.** 

On  these  occasions  Mary  would  blush  and 


bite  her  lip,  and  be  inwardly  annoyed,  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  too  much  pride  and  good 
sense  to  make  a  display  of  her  chagrin;  and 
was  really  too  good-natured  and  Christian  a 
person  to  let  it  change  her  feelings  toward  Joe, 
whom  she  knew  to  be,  after  all,  very  food  of 
her,  and  a  very  Just  man  at  heart  After  a 
while,  too,  seeing  that  the  fault  was  probably 
curable,  she  bethought  herself  how  she  should 
proceed  in  order  to  break  him  of  his  disagree- 
able habit 

Fortune  favored  her.  One  day  a  lady,  one 
of  her  most  valued  friends  and  best  nei^bon, 
called  to  invite  Joe  and  Mary  to  a  tea-party  at 
her  house. 

*'It  will  be  a  small  affair,"  she  said,  **bat 
very  pleasant,  I  think.  Tou  only  are  wanting 
to  make  the  circle  of  harmony  complete." 

**  Well,"  said  Mary, "  I  will  come,  Mra.  Vane, 
on  one  condition." 

"Condition!  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  you 
must  make  conditions?  Well,  my  dear,  make 
your  demand." 

"  The  condition  is,"  said  Mary,  "  that  yoa 
will  allow  me  to  flimish  all  the  reftieshments.** 

"  Well,  that  is  an  odd  idea !  Mary,  my  dear, 
I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am 
getting  poor?" 

"No,  Hattie;  thank  forttme,  she  baa  diow- 
ered  her  favors  on  you  quite  liberally.  But  I 
have  a  notion  for  this,  which,  if  yon  please,  I 
will  not  divulge ;  only  let  me  have  my  way 
this  once,  just  for  the  oddity  of  the  thing." 

"  If  anybody  but  you,  ll^ry,  bad  made  audi 
a  request  of  me,  I  certainly  should  haye  taken 
offense.  But  I  never  could  be  angry  with  yoit 
So  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  yoo — ^thoogli 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  imagine  what  your 
drift  is— I  will  comply  with  your  condiUom. 
When  may  I  expect  my  supplies?  " 

"  Let  me  see ;  to-morrow  is  my  baking-day, 
and  your  party  is  not  before  Thursday.  Well, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  yon  shall  be  anppBed 
with  bread,  biscuit,  cake,  and  all  the  other  ac- 
cessories ;  and  mind,  the  only  thing  I  allow  yon 
to  fhmish  is  butter,  which  I  do  not  make." 

"Very  well,  ifs  all  settled,  then,  and  I  will 
leave  you.  On  the  whole,  this  arrangement 
suits  me;  it  relieves  me  of  a  great  respond* 
bility,  for  your  cookeiy  is  well  known  to  be 
particularly  nice.  So  good-bye  till  Thnra- 
day." 

"  Mind  you  say  nothing  about  this,  Hattie,  to 
any  one ;  it  is  a  secret  of  mine." 

^Very  well,  as  yoa  say,  TU  keep  mmn. 
Good-bye  again,  for  you  wHl  have  your  liandi 
fhll,  and  I  must  not  interrupt  yoo." 
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8o  off  Mrs.  Vane  went,  inwardlj  wondering 
what  crocket  demure  little  Maiy  had  got  into 
her  steady  little  head. 

£?erytUiBg  came  off  on  that  baking-day 
precisely  as  Mary  could  have  wished  it  Her 
bread  was  light  and  sweet,  and  white  as  a 
SDOw-flake,  with  Just  a  golden-brown  line  of 
crust  surrounding  it;  her  cakes  were  perfec- 
tion; her  biscuits  crisp  and  delicious.  Then 
she  knew  that  her  preserved  fniits  were  nice ; 
and  if  ever  there  was  sponge-cake  more  like 
solidified  fh)th,  she  would  like  to  see  it  Every- 
thuig  was  sent  into  Mrs.  Vane  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  she  had  all  Thursday  to  devote 
to  her  dress. 

Mary  looked  very  pretty  that  night  at  the 
tea-party,  for  her  eyes  shone  with  a  purpose, 
and  she  had  Just  excitement  enough  about  it 
to  redden  her  cheeks  in  a  very  becoming  man- 
ner. Add  to  this  that  she  was  dressed  with 
neatness  and  taste,  and  you  will  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  she  was  quite 
the  heOe  of  the  occasion.  Joe  evidently  thought 
so  himself;  for,  strange  to  say,  he  made  no  re- 
marks upon  her  appearance  that  night  calcu- 
lated to  lower  her  self-esteem;  but  contrari- 
wise, gazed  at  her  from  time  to  time  with  the 
most  profound  satisfaction. 

But  ^'  murder  will  out*'  It  came  out  on  this 
occasion,  when  they  sat  down  to  supper. 
Everybody  was  delighted;  there  had  not  been 
such  an  unexceptionable '*  tea"  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  a  long  time.  Country  people  are 
very  fond  of  their  "  teas ; "  they  compare  one 
with  another  with  admirable  connoisseurship. 
This  one  was  a  triumph. 

"  Mrs.  Vane,  you  are  the  perfection  of  bread- 
makers.  Tour  biscuits  are  quite  beautiful. 
Were  ever  such  made  before  I  How  do  you 
manage  it,  3Irs.  Vane  ?  What  lovely  sponge- 
cake !  '* 

Mrs.  Vane  and  Mary  occasionally  changed 
glances  and  smiled,  but  nobody  noticed  it 

Joe  had  been  behaving  so  beautifully  all  the 
evening  that  Mary  began  to  be  afraid  her  plans 
had  failed.  He  came  out  now,  however,  great- 
ly to  Mary's  satisfaction. 

"  This  u  a  feast,  indeed,"  he  said.  "  A  fellow 
is  fortunate  who  has  a  wife  that  can  make  such 
bread  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sponge- 
cake ;  I  can't  see  why  it  is,  Mary ;  you  improve, 
it  is  true,  I  will  give  you  credit  for  that;  but  I 
don't  see  why  it  is  that  all  women  can  not  have 
the  knack  that  Mrs.  Vane  has,  at  cooking  to 
perfection.  If  you  could  make  such  bread  as 
this,  Mary,  your  husband  would  be  a  happy 


Mrs.  Vane  looked  at  Mary,  and  Mary  looked 
at  Mrs.  Vane.  Light  had  broken  upon  the 
mind  of  the  latter.  It  broke  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  then  there  was  an  explosion — 
not  of  thunder,  but  of  laughter. 

Joe  looked  up,  amazed.  He  was  a  man  who 
petted  his  dignity  enormously.  What  did 
these  women  mean  to  laugh  so  at  a  sober,  sen- 
sible remark  of  his  ?  Pailicularly,  what  could 
Mary  mean,  to  so  trifle  with  the  respect  she 
owed  her  husband  ? 

He  began  to  grow  very  red  indeed.  *  Mrs. 
Vane  saw  it,  presently*  and  came  to  his  and 
Mary's  relief ;  for  poor  Mary  had  begun  to  be 
a  little  frightened  at  the  success  of  her  own 
scheme.  She  did  not  like  Joe  to  be  angry,  at 
any  rate. 

"  Mr.  Starr,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  **  I  am  truly  glad 
that  you  like  this  very  excellent  cookery,  for  it 
is  all  your  wife's.  By  your  own  showing  you 
ought  to  be  a  very  happy  man." 

Here  the  whole  company  caught  the  infec- 
tion, and  joined  in  the  laugh  against  Joe.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  get  angry  with  so  many  peo- 
ple; so,  before  long,  Joe  Joined  the  chorus 
himself. 

And  so  the  tea-party  broke  up  with  the  great- 
est good-nature  all  round,  and  Joe  went  home 
with  a  lesson  he  never  forgot ;  for  it  was  the 
last  time  that  Mary  ever  heard  any  complaints 
from  him.  He  is  now  the  most  easily  pleased 
of  any  husband  in  ten  miles  round. 
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■♦•» 
LESSONS. 

"  Oh  dear !  mamma,  this  lemon's  hard,*' 
.  Cries  Charlie,  sorely  vexed ; 
"I  can  not  work  thU  horrid  sum,— 
The  mles  are  bo  perplexed. 

"The  teacher  ie  a  partial  things- 
Gives  lessons  by  the  score ; 

And  if  I  miss  a  eingic  one. 
She  makes  me  learn  it  o*er. 

"There's  Tommy  Page,  and  Jimmy  Brown, 

Who  never  learn  a  mle,— 
And  I've  the  hardest,  longest  task 

Of  any  boy  in  school.'' 

"  Hnsh !  hnsh !  my  boy,"  the  mother  said, 

"  This  whining  will  not  do ; 
A  lesson  fit  for  Tommy  Page 

Woold  be  no  task  for  yon. 

"  Time  flies  on  golden  wings,  my  child,— 

Improve  it  while  you  may, 
And  fit  yonrvelf  to  take  the  prize 

BxaminatloD  day." 

And  those  of  older,  larger  growth. 

With  Chnrlle's  blindness  cry: 
"  Life's  lessons  are  too  long  and  hard 

For  one  so  weak  as  L 
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"  My  neighbor  has  an  easier  lot, — 

To  bim  uo  crofls  ia  given ; 
Why  most  I  bear  eocb  bitter  grief 

To  gain  a  place  in  beayen  f 

**  Why  must  my  way  be  strewn  with  thorns 

On  which  no  roses  bloom  f 
Why  nnreqnlted  toil  and  care, 

And  constant  grief  and  gloom  ? 

*'  And  why  shonld  love  and  IHendship  foil,— 

My  dearest  treasures  die  f 
The  hopes  that  cheered  yonth^s  rosy  morn 

In  broken  fhigments  He  ? 

"  Why  if  a  kind,  impartial  band 

Sends  blessings  for  ns  all, — 
Of  all  His  rich  and  bounteous  gifts 

My  portion  be  so  small  ?  ** 

But  faith,  with  tearfbl  eye,  replies : 
**  Cast  fh>m  your  heart  all  fear ; 

He  knows  your  strength,  and  wisely  sends 
The  lessons  needed  here/* 

Lifers  but  a  schoolroom,  and  to-day 

Are  tangled  lessons  given ; 
To-morrow  solves  the  problem,  with 


A  crown  of  life  in  heaven. 


LIimiH  LBE. 
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NOTES   OF  EMINENT   OCULISTS. 

Loimoir,  Sept.  2, 1870. 

DEAR  JOURNAL:  Somewhere  in  my 
brain  there  is  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
promised  to  give  you  some  account  of  Prof 
Arlt,  and  other  oculists  whom  I  should  chance 
to  meet  The  picture  of  Arlt  must  be  drawn 
from  memory,  for  the  boisterous  Channel,  and 
more  boisterous  France,  stretch  between  us 
now.  Perhaps  his  stern  features  will  lose  some 
of  their  hai-dness  in  ^uch  a  sketch.  But  time 
and  distance  are  unnecessary  to  throw  a  mild 
light  over  his  kind  heart  Prof.  Arlt  was  a 
poor  shepherd^boy  who  did  not  begin  his 
school-training  till  other  boys  of  his  age  were 
several  steps  up  the  ladder  of  science.  But 
the  time  was  not  wasted  before  he  began  his 
Latin  and  Greek.  Nature  was  busy  in  giving 
him  a  strong  frame  and  robust  constitution ;  in 
teaching  his  eyes  to  serve  the  brain,  so  that  in 
time  he  should  be  able  at  a  glance  to  read  a 
history  through  his  well-trained  perceptives. 
When  at  last  the  golden  key  was  provided  and 
tlie  doors  swung  open  before  him,  he  passed 
into  the  halls  of  learning,  and  used  his  strength 
of  body  and  mind  with  a  will.  In  the  course 
of  time  he  was  made  professor  at  Prague;  then 
at  Vienna,  where  he  still  teaches  and  works, 
a  terror  to  the  inattentive  and  laz}%  a  warm 
friend  to  the  diligent  and  attentive.  The  Qov- 
cmment  has  lately  shown  its  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  and  abilities  by  knighting  him,  an 
honor  which  he  scarcely  coveted,  since  it  must 
bring  him  into  the  imperial  presence,  for  no  1 


man  hates  form  and  servility  so  much  as  he. 
Arlt  holds  his  clinic,  and  lectures  two  hours  a 
day  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  Few  teach- 
ers are  so  conscientious  in  teaching.  With  ex- 
emplary patience  he  repeats  a  thing  till  it  is 
understood,  and  nothing  gives  him  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  answer  intelligent  questions^ 

Externally,  he  is  a  plain,  stiff  man.  His  words 
are  few  and  to  the  point  In  manner,  he  is 
often  almost  rude,  and  indeed  one  might  some- 
times say  rough.  But  beneath  this  unpolished 
surface  is  a  gentle,  kind  heart  that  sympa- 
tliizes  with  the  suffering  and  feels  for  the  poor. 
His  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  success  does 
not  cast  a  vail  of  foi^etAilness  over  the  fact 
that  before  success  was  poverty.  Many  a  florin 
finds  its  way  from  his  pocket  to  the  hand  of  the 
needy  in  the  course  of  the  year.  His  time  has 
not  been  wholly  occupied  in  routine  labor,  bat  he 
has  written  several  works  which  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  profession.  But  the  labors 
of  the  hospital  are  gradually  passing  into  other 
hands.  His  skilled  assistants  assume  the  differ- 
ent branches  connected  with  ophthalmology, 
and  greatly  relieve  Pro£  Arlt  One  teacher 
how  to  operate ;  another,  the  use  of  the  opthal- 
moscope;  still  another,  the  anomalies  of  refrao- 
.  tion ;  and  a  fourth,  tlie  histology  of  the  eye. 
There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  these  young 
men  are  building  for  themselves  foundatioDs 
which  will  raise  them  higher  than  even  Arit 
has  stood,  and  within  twen^  years  the  names 
of  Biermann,  Reuss,  Schulek,  and  Battler  will 
be  known  in  the  scientific  world.  One  is  a 
Bohemian,  two  are  Hungarians,  and  one  a 
Salzburger. 

The  ten  months  at  Vienna,  like  all  earthly 
things,  came  finally  to  an  end,  and  one  lovely 
August  morning  the  genial  face  of  Prot  Hor- 
ner, of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  waa  before  mc. 
Born  in  Zurich,  and  living  there  most  of  his 
life,  he  is  a  striking  example  of  a  prophet  hav- 
ing honor  in  his  own  country  and  among  his 
own  people.  Personally  and  socially,  he  is  a 
charming  man.  In  his  profeasion  he  stands 
high.  Qis  eye-clinic  is  nctf  laz^e,  but  is  well 
cared  for,  and  ho  had  a  great  number  of  inter- 
esting cases.  His  soul  is  big  and  honest  and 
he  hates  all  shams  and  shows.  His  great  la- 
ment was  over  the  multitudes  of  brochures, 
books,  etc.,  on  the  eye,  most  of  which  he  de- 
scribed as  being  only  "  words,  words,  wonls,' 
written  for  calling  attention  to  the  anthor^a 
name. 

Only  a  few  times  did  the  glowhng  buomi 
clouds  light  up  tlie  beautiful  lake  t>efore  mj 
eyes  when  I  was  advised  to  hasten  on  to  itttck 
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Paris  before  the  Prussians  should.  There  are 
in  Paris  three  celebrated  oculists — Desmarre's, 
Llebreich,  and  Wecker.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  yisit  them,  and  with  hasty  steps  I  came 
on  to  London.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  hesi- 
tancy that  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  were  approached.  No  woman  had 
tapped  on  those  doors  for  admittance,  and  one 
could  not  know  beforehand  whether  there  were 
lions  or  lambs  shut  up  in  that  building.  But 
Prof.  ArU*s  introductions  were  an  "  open  ses- 
ame/* and  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  of 
knocking,  the  fearftil  one  found  herself  in  the 
center  of  such  a  group  as  Critchett,  Cowpcr, 
Wells,  Lawson,  and  Adams,  names  well  known 
not  only  in  London  but  far  abroad.  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  kindest  of  them 
all.  Freely  and  fully  all  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  were  thrown  open.  And  you 
can  imagine  how  extensive  these  advantages 
must  be  from  the  fact  that  every  year  they 
have  between  19,000  and  20,000  cases  I  Not  a 
day  passes  without  three  or  four,  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  operations.  Each  man  seems  to 
have  his  own  method,  and  some  of  them  oper- 
ate most  beautifully.  One  sees  during  the  week 
three  sets  of  surgeons.  Among  these  Bowman, 
Hutchinson,  Streatfield,  and  Hulke,  each  fa- 
mous in  his  way. 

The  last,  Mr.  Hulke,  is  a  geologist  as  well, 
and  has  quite  a  collection  of  fossils,  over  which 
he  is  Tery  enthusiastic  He  has  this  year  dis- 
covered two  entirely  new  saurians,  and  still 
another  old-world  monster,  quite  tmknown  to 
the  modem  world. 

Not  only  was  the  freedom  of  this  truly 
"loyal"  hospital  given,  but  invitations  here 
and  there  to  othexs  in  the  city  were  extended. 
These  of  eounse  were  gratefUUy  accepted,  and 
the  theater  of  London'  Hospital  for  the  first 
time  echoed  to  the  tread  of  a  "  woman  doctor's  " 
foot.  So  also  Gay*s,  where  in  one  aiftemoon 
Mr.  Bader  made  twenty-six  eye  operations, 
sending  the  patients -home  immediately  after, 
even  after  the  extraction  of  the  lens  t 

Evesn  proud  8t  George's  could  not  say  "  No  " 
after  the  example  of  the  before-mentioned.  To 
be  sure,  an  hour  was  consumed  in  waiting  for 
admission,  which  hour  was  spent  in  reading 
Fowler  and  Wells'  "Annual"  and  AyefiAU 
manae,  found  lying  on  the  table  1  But  the  end 
of  the  hour  brought  a  cordial  reception  and 
some  well-made  operations.  Mr.  Carter,  tlie 
ophthalmic  surgeon  there,  proved  himself  as 
kind  and  attentive  as  any  of  his  London  brethren, 
and  with  extreme  thoughlfulness  gave  me  an 
invitation  to  his  house  to  see  a  new  and  beau- 


tiful ophthalmoscope,  which  has  no  mate  in 
England ;  and  indeed  there  exists  but  one  other, 
and  that  is  in  threatened  Paris. 

To-day  I  try  my  fate  at  King's  College  Hospi- 
tal, introduced  by  Prof.  Liebreich,  who  is  spend- 
ing his  vacation  here.    I  have  not  much  to  fear. 

Should  I,  in  the  course  of  my  two  months  in 
London,  find  any  more  friends  to  women,  I  shall 
certainly  tell  you. 

London,  the  city,  with  all  its  extent,  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  kindness  of  its  people.  One 
still  visits  the  Tower  and  the  museums,  and 
wanders  over  the  unending  Regent  and  Hyde 
t^arks,  sighing  meanwhile  for  the  ever-varying 
beauty  of  Central  Park,  instead  of  the  mo- 
notony of  gravel  walks,  trodden  grass,  and  lines 
of  shade  trees ;  but  after  all,  it  is  more  "  the 
people,  oh,  the  people,"   that   take   up  the 

thoughts.  BELLA  BASBOWB. 
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/^N  the  moming  of  October  12th  Gen- 
^■^  eral  Robert  E.  Lee  breathed  his 
last  after  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  which  was  induced  in  great  part, 
doubtless,  by  the  sedentary  life  incident 
to  his  connection  with  Washington  Col- 
lege, Lexington,  Ya.  His  sudden  death 
has  occasioned  no  little  son*ow  through- 
out the  South,  and  much  regret  also  in 
the  North,  for  General  Lee,  notwith- 
standing the  sad  divisions  occasioned  by 
onr  late  war^  was  generally  regarded  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  as  a 
high  type  of  American  manhood. 

GeneralLeo  may  have  been  said,  phys- 
ically, to  be  a  thoroughly  developed  and 
well  balanced  man.  In  temperament, 
while  the. Motive  may  have  predomina- 
ted, it  was  finely  blended  with  the  Men- 
tal, and  both  gracefully  softened  by  the 
Vital 

In  stature  he  was  fully  six  feet  high, 
weighing,  in  health,  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh.  His  figure  was  firmly  knit,  but 
flexible;  and  every  movement  supple, 
easy,  and  graceful.  The  proportionn 
of  his  figure  were  almost  faultless, 
his  chest  being  broad,  full,  ample,  and 
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muscular^  hia  shonldere  wide,  etalwart, 
iiiid  massive,  but  finely  curved,  and  liis 
liead  poised  with  an  ease  and  dignity 
that  alone  could  distinguish  GcDCial  Lee 
from  other  men  of  hia  day. 


penetrating,  and  flashing,  yet  at  times 
soft  and  smiling  as  those  of  a  youn^  gir1> 
Blendud  vith  his  chai'acteristic  dignity 
there  was  so  niuuh  geniality  and  gentle- 
ness that  a  child  would  almost  as  qnickly 
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His  hair,  which  in  youth  was  a  very 
dark  brown,  was  almost  of  silvery  white- 
ness; and  being  very  nearly  bald  on  the 
crown,  be  concealed  it  by  combing  over 
the  long  locks  of  the  left  side. 

His  eyes  were    dark,  bright,  quick, 


place  its  little  hand  in  his  as  in  that  of 
its  mother.  He  possessed  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree  those  rare  magnetic  qualities 
by  which  children  and  domestic  animals 
are  invariably  attracted.  Ilis  nose  was 
large  and  prominent,  slightly  aquiline, 
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and  of  that  firm  mold  that  has  usually 
distinguished  men  who  have  taken  lead- 
ing places  in  the  nations  to  which  they 
belonged. 

His  mouth  was  moderately  wide,  but 
firm,  his  lips  flexible  and  smiling,  but  in- 
dicative of  vast  powers  of  endurance, 
decision,  and  self-control.  His  forehead 
was  rather  high,  smooth  and  fair,  broad 
and  full,  indicating  deep  thoughtfulness 
and  superior  perception.  He  was  a  de- 
voted husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a 
confiding  and  reliable  friend,  and  in  the 
late  war  proved  to  be  a  generous  and 
magnanimous  enemy.  While  at  the 
South  he  commanded  the  warmest  af- 
fection and  admiration  of  the  people,  at 
the  North  he  was  universally  respected, 
as  the  recent  published  sentiments  fol- 
lowing his  decease  abundantly  exhibit. 

From  an  ancient  Latin  MS.,  preserved  in  the 
London  Tower,  it  is  found  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1388  the  Lee  family  in  England  received 
meritorious  distinction;  and  some  honorable 
notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the  year  1400.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  L  they  were  residents  of 
Shropshire,  and  being  stanch  royalists  were 
reckoned  among  the  Cavaliers.  One  of  these, 
Bichard  Lee,  a  gentleman  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, determined  to  emigrate  to  America, 
the  country  about  which  such  marvelous  stories 
had  been  retailed  in  the  Old  World.  This 
Bichard  Lee  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
Lees  who  have  borne  such  distinguished  part 
in  the  annals  of  American  history. 

Bishop  Meade,  of  "Virginia,  formerly  Presid- 
ing Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  says  of  him : 
"  He  was  a  man  of  good  stature,  comely  visage, 
enterprising  genius,  a  sound  head,  vigorous 
spirit,  and  generous  nature.  When  he  got  to 
Virginia,  which  at  that  time  was  not  much 
cultivated,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
country,  that  he  made  large  settlements  there, 
with  the  servants  he  carried  over." 

He  came  to  the  colony  as  Secretary;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  ^ng's  Privy  Council 
After  making  several  voyages  to  and  from 
England,  Richard  Lee  finally  settied  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Northern  Neck— that  part  of 
Virginia  which  lies  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  rivers. 

Bobert  E.  Lee  was  the  son  of  General  Henry 


Lee,  better  known  as  "Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee  "  of  the  war  of  1776.  He  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1807,  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 
land  County,  Yir^nia,  in  the  same  house  and 
in 'the  same  room  in  which  were  bom  his  dis- 
tinguished granduncles,  Itichard  Henry  and 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  both  of  whom  were 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Of  Stratford,  the  old  homestead  of  the  Lee 
family  of  Vii^nia,  Mr.  Lossing  says :  **  There  is 
no  stracture  in  our  country  to  compare  with  it. 
The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  two  and  half 
feet  thick,  and  the  second  story,  two  feet,  com- 
posed of  brick  imported  from  England.  It 
originally  contained  about  one  hundred  rooms. 
Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four 
offices,  one  at  each  corner,  containing  fifteen 
rooms.  The  stables  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  horses.  Its  cost  was 
about  $80,000." 

The  early  life  of  Gtoeral  Lee  was  passed 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  Northem  Neck ; 
a  part  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  events 
of  the  second  war  with  England.  For  a  con- 
dderable  period  of  time  the  British  land  and 
naval  forces  were  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
home.  A  British  fieet  under  Admiral  Cock- 
bum  ravaged  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
and  on  tiie  29th  of  August,  1814,  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  then  included  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  captured  by  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  a  i)ortion  of  Maryland  and  Washington 
city  were  occupied.  The  wanton  vandalism 
of  the  British  soldiery  is  still  unforgiven. 
These  remarkable  events,  occurring  so  near  the 
home,  and  perhaps  under  the  immediate  no- 
tice of  young  Bobert,  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
a  marked  influence  upon  his  character,  and 
were  probably  the  incentives  to  the  profession 
for  which  he  qualified  himself. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  left  an 
orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the  year 
1^  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point  On  the  first  day  of  his  entrance  he 
took  the  head  of  his  class,  and  retained  it  un- 
til he  graduated  in  1820.  His  youth  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  blameless.  He  is  remark- 
able for  never  having  been  marked  with  a  de- 
merit, or  been  subject  to  a  reprimand  or  other 
punishment,  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
tutelage  in  this  institution. 

Having  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
he  was  of  course  selected  for  service  in  the 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  which  was 
always  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  highest 
graduates.  He  entered  upon  his  new  field  of 
duty  in  July,  1829,  with  tho  brevet  rank  of 
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Second  Lieutenant.  We  hear  bat  little  more 
of  him  until  the  year  1885,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Astronomer  for  determining 
the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
He  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in  Sep- 
tember 1886,  and  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
July,  1688.  In  1846  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  army  of  General  Wool  in  Mexico.  In 
1847  he  was  brevetted  Major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  fou^t  April  18th,  1847.  He  received  a 
second  brevet  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
action  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cheru- 
busco— thus  ranking  Lieutenant-Colonel  by 
brevet  But  this  was  not  his  last  mark  of 
distinction.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  where  he 
was  wounded,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1852,  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Colonel  Lee  at  once  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  at  West  Point,  and  re- 
mained until  1856.  In  that  year,  when  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  new  cavaliy  regiments  were 
organized,  Colonel  Lee  was  commissioned  with 
the  fvU  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  the 
Second  Cavalry— commanded  by  Colond  Al- 
bert S.  Johnston,  who  was  killed  hi  1868  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  In  1855  this  regiment  was 
sent  to  Texas,  where  for  several  years  it  was 
employed  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  not  known  how  Colonel  Lee  came  to  be 
in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  John  Brown 
raid,  in  1859,  but  at  that  time  he  was  sent  with 
a  body  of  marines  to  suppress  the  outbreak, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  and  subsequent 
execution  of  John  Brown. 

When  the  vexed  questions  which  had  been 
for  such  a  number  of  years  disturbing  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  councils  of  the  country 
culminated  in  the  secession  of  eleven  of  the 
Southern  States,  Colonel  Lee,  although  he  dis- 
approved and  deprecated  secession,  yet  being  a 
Arm  believer  m  the  principle  of  State  sover- 
eignty, resigned  his  commission  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Yiiginia.  This  step  cost  Coloned  Lee 
a  great  and  painM  struggle.  In  December, 
1861,  Mrs.  Lee  wrote  to  a  friend:  **My  hus- 
band has  wept  tears  of  blood  over  this  teirible 
war,  but  he  must,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
Virginian,  share  the  destiny  of  his  State." 

To  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  authorized  to  ofSe^ 
him  the  command  of  the  Federal  Army,  he 
si^:  **  I  look  upon  seoessioii  as  anarchy ;  if  I 
owned  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  South,  I 
would  sacrifice  them  all  to  the  Union  ;  but  how 


can  I  draw  my  sword  upon  Yirginia,  my  na- 
tive State  I  *' 

To  General  Scott,  who  remonstrated  with 
him  in  these  words:  ^For  God's  sake,  Lee, 
don't  resign,"  he  replied :  **  I  am  compelled  to. 
I  can  not  consult  my  own  feelings  in  this 
matter*" 

General  Scott  said  of  him ;  ^  Lee  is  the  great 
est  military  genius  in  America,  myself  not  ex- 
cepted." And  also,  "  When  I  lose  Lee,  I  shall 
lose  my  right  arm."  His  appreciation  of  Lee 
was  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  veteran 
soldier  attributed  many  of  his  successes  in 
Mexico  to  the  superior  skill  and  military 
genius  of  his  young  assistant 

As  soon  as  the  secession  of  Yiiginia  had 
been  effected,  Lee  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Government  of  the  Conftd- 
erate  States,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  Commander-in-Chief  of  ttio 
Armies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

His  actions  during  the  entire  war  are  too 
well  and  generally  remembered  to  need  reca- 
pitulation ;  and  in  no  mcHnent  of  his  life,  even 
when  victory  perched  upon  his  helmet,  did  he 
show  himself  grander  and  nobler  than  when, 
overcome  by  the  superior  numben  and  appli- 
anoes  of  the  enemy,  he  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  his  sword  to  his  dfistingoisbed  ad- 
versary and  rival.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

For  this  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  there  are 
no  national  rewards.  He  fought  and  lost  in  an 
unsuccessful  cause.  General  Lee's  highest  as- 
piration was  to  be  Governor  of  Yiiginia.  Il 
was  otherwise  ordained.  He  became  the 
President  of  Washington  CoU^^e,  Yiiginia,  to 
which  his  labors  and  talents  were  cheerftilty 
and  profitably  given.  His  letter  of  acceptance 
of  that  high  position  indicates  his  view  of  how 
the  political  condition  resulted  from  tiie  war. 
^  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,"  he  wrote,  **  hi 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  to  do  aB 
in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony,  and  in  no  way  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  State  or  General  Government  ^ 
rected  to  that  object" 

Did  the  limits  of  this  sketch  permit,  we 
might  detafl  many  eharacteriatic  anecdotes  of 
the  man,  but  want  of  room  predndea  man 
than  one. 

General  '^adsworth,  of  Kew  Toik  State,  was 
killed  hi  one  of  the  series  of  battles  of  General 
Grant  in  the  ^ring  of  1861  His  body  M 
into  the  hands  of  a  young  surgeon  known  to 
General  Lee»    The  suigeoo  m^:  "Geniral 
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Lee  rode  np  to  my  quarters  and  gave  com- 
mand that  General  Wadsworth  should  be 
buried  in  full  uniform  — his  watch,  papers^ 
nKXiey— everything  found  upon  his  person,  to 
be  preserved  for  return  to  his  family ;  his  body 
should  be  draped  in  the  flag  of  his  country, 
and  buried  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
his  grave  carefully  marked.  There  were  tears 
in  General  Lee's  eyes  when  he  gave  me  this 
order,  and  as  he  turned  his  horse  to  ride  from 
me  he  sighed — *■  Wadsworth  was  one  of  my 
best  friends/  " 

If  mteeess  be  considered  the  test  of  greatness, 
then  General  Lee's  claim  to  the  quality  may  be 


considered  questionable ;  but  if  true  greatness 
consists  in  grandeur  of  character  and  action, 
then  it  will  remain  for  the  world  and  history 
to  decide  whether  General  Lee  is  entitled  to 
the  enviable  attribute. 

In  1882  Robert  £.  Lee  married  Mary  Gustis, 
daughter  of  Washington  Parke  Custis,  and 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  General  Washington. 
They  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters;  one  of  the  latter  died  during  the 
war.  The  first  and  second  sons  were  mi^or- 
genends  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the 
youngest  entered  the  service  as  a  private,  and 
was  promoted  to  a  staff  appoiutment 


jpiparteujttt  4  M  and  Sdenrn. 
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THE  corporation  that  had  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  vested  itself  in 
modest  honors  as  "  Rector  and  Trustees,''  was 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1745 
dignified  as  "  Thb  Pbbsideitt  and  Fbllows 
OF  Yalb  Collbob."  The  same  act  also 
enlarged  their  charter,  essentially  advancing 
their  '*  powers  and  privileges."  These  changes 
stimulated  an  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
College,  which  satis&ctorily  developed  itself 
in  several  valuable  gifts.  The  propitious  com- 
bination of  increased  privileges,  and  increased 
means  to  develop  those  privileges,  resulted  in  a 
gratifying  increase  of  numbers.  In  1747  there 
-were  120  students,  half  of  whom  were  obliged 
to  room  outside  of  College  limits. 

To  obtain  a  building  fund  the  President 
devised  a  lottery.  The  early  annalist  did  not 
condescend  to  particularize,  contenting  him- 
self, as  we  must,  with  the  information  that  by 
it  £500  beyond  expenses  were  cleared.  With 
tlie  proceeds  a  brick  building  was  raised,  which 
in  1752  was  so  fiir  completed,  tliat  at  the  Com- 
mencement, **  in  perpetual  commemoration,  the 
neat  and  decent  building  was  called  "  Connecti- 
cut Hall;"  by  the  beadle  magniloquently  ren- 
dered Aula  OtmnecUctUenm.  This  personage  is 
described  as  **  master  of  processions,  and  a  sort 
of  gentleman-usher  to  execute  the  commands  of 
tlie  President  He  was  a  younger  graduate 
settled  at  or  near  the  College." 

The  building  still  stands,  the  only  edldce  of 


that  period.  Another  stbiy  has  been  added,  and 
a  roof,  prosaically  modem*  supersedes  the  long 
sunny  rows  of  dormer  windows,  with  tempting 
angles  for  bird  or  insect  architecturally  inclined. 

In  1752  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams  was. 
appomted  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  m 
consequence  of  age  he  declined,  and  the  chair 
remained  unfilled  until  1756,  when  the  Rev. 
Naphtali  Daggett  was  installed.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  of  *'a  good  under- 
standing;" and  in  a  rigid  examination  "  as  to 
his  princii^es  of  religion,  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  divinity,  cases  of  conscience.  Scripture 
history  and  chronology,  antiquity,  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  iongae,  tuid  various  otligr  ^fuaUJk^^ 
for  a  Pyqfeuor^  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  good 
satisfaction  of  the  corporation."  In  the  next 
year  the  Faculty  and  students,  who  had  here- 
tofore worshiped  with  the  townspeople,  insti- 
tuted a  service  in  the  College  Hall  In  1757 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  compliance  with  their  petition, 
administered  the  communion  there.  Six  years 
afterward  a  College  Chap^  was  dedicated,  aa;^! 
used  till  1824,  when,  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased congregation,  a  new  one  was  built 

The  old  chapel  received  the  name  of  Athe- 
noum,  and  was  used  principally  for  recitation 
rooms.  For  many  years  the  telescope  occupied 
the  tower,  but  since  the  erection  of  the  Scientific 
School  it  has  been  removed  there. 

The  building  of  the  chapel  was  the  last 
important  act  of  Professor  Clap's  incumbency. 
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An  uncompromising  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the 
College,  as  he  regarded  them,  involved  him  in  a 
defense,  which  though  a  forensic  triumph  was 
a  personal  defeat,  and  made  him  so  unpopular 
that  in  the  summer  of  1766  "  the  tutors  abdi- 
cated and  the  scholars  were  dispersed."  There 
was  but  one  course  for  the  President,  and  his 
resignation  terminated  a  faithful  and  laborious 
rectorate  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a  short, 
portly  man,  "  a  rare  pattern  of  industry,  and  a 
perfect  master  in  the  art  of  redeeming  time," 
and  was  physically  molded  to  endure  the  tax 
of  such  unremitting  mental  toil.  He  was  "  in 
aspect  light,  placid,  serene,  contemplative  ;  in 
character  quiet,  resolute,  immovable,  even  to 
despotism;  not  properly  haughty,  but  thus  I 
wiUj  thus  I  command^  was  inwrought  in  his 
nature."  It  was  this  untempered  firmness  that 
undermined  his  popularity  and  clouded  the 
close  of  his  presidency.  Tact  would  have 
modified  his  absolutism,  and  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle  would  have  smoothed  the 
rough  places,  and  spared  an  honest,  earnest 
heart  many  painful  humiliations.  Death  with 
speedy  kindness  took  him  beycmd  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  of  a  world  whose  changing 
customs  must  have  seen  to  him  evil.  He  died 
the  January  following  his  resignation,  aged  63. 

The  Presidents  always  appeared  in  the 
academic  gown  and  hat,  and  custom  had 
established  a  rigid  etiquette  of  distances, 
within  whose  lessening  boundaries  freshman, 
senior,  or  tutor,  in  rising  rank  and  privilege, 
might  not  venture  hatless. 

President  Clap  had  an  intense  respect  for 
these  outward  and  visible  tokens  of  deference, 
and  strenuously  enforced  subordination. 

The  code  of  punishments  was  modeled  upon 
Solomon's  broad  assertion, "  Spare  the  rod,"  etc., 
and  certain  specified  delinquencies  returned  to 
the  unhappy  transgressor  unwelcomely  meta- 
morphosed into  the  practical  Joker's  '*  box  with 
five  nails  in  it"  Fancy  the  collegian  of  to-day 
submitting  his  ears  to  a  retributive  cuffing ;  a 
custom  originating  probably  in  a  Mendly  inten- 
tion to  &miliarize  the  unenlightened  Irishman 
with  college  habits  was  gradually  perverted, 
and  the  hapless  youth  fresh  from  fireside  ten- 
dernesses became  the  senior's  unpaid  errand- 
boy,  looking  for  his  wages  when  the  preces- 
sion of  classes  should  make  him  master. 
Native  wit  sometimes  shed  its  gleam  of 
humor  over  the  "  hard  road."  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  a  senior  in  the  exercise  of  his  brief 
authority  gave  a  freshman  a  dollar  and  sent 
him  to  a  store  on  Long  Wharf,  a  mile  distant, 
to  purchase  pipes  and  tobaooo.    The  freshman 


took  his  long,  bleak  walk,  disbursed  his  money, 
and  to  his  own  eminent  satisfaction  brought 
back  Tdnety-nine  pipes  and  one  anf»  worth  of 
tobacco.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  it  was  bis 
last  business  transaction  for  that  senior.  The 
spirit  of  a  later  age  infused  its  impartial  leaven 
through  these  ancient  customs  and  ideas, 
gradually  modifying  the  objectionable  points. 
The  students  had  heretofore  ranked  according 
to  family  position,  but  now  they  were  catalogued 
alphabetically.  The  every-day  use  of  "ye 
English  tongue "  was  no  longer  disparagingly 
interdicted;  "lattin"  inflections  and  idioms 
ceased  to  harrow  the  timorous  linguist,  and  the 
graces  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  were  fostered. 

Immediately  upon  President  Pratt's  resigna- 
tion, Dr.  Daggett  was  temporarily  appointed  to 
the  chair,  that  his  services  as  theological  pro- 
fessor might  still  be  retained.  It  is  current  that 
a  friend  meeting  him  commented  upon  it :  **  So 
you  are  president  pro  tempore  f  "  "  Certainly  " 
was  the  good-humored  retort;  "would  yon 
wish  me  president "  pro  (sterrUtate  t " 

In  1770  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  was  founded,  and 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Strong  was  elected.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  understanding,  and  possessed 
very  respectable  attainments  in  learning  and 
science,"  but  his  "manners  did  not  recommend 
him  to  the  students,  and  his  sympathy  with 
England  during  the  Revolution  increased  their 
hostility  toward  him.  In  1781  the  financial 
embarrassments  caused  by  the  war  made  it  im- 
possible to  meet  his  salary,  and  gave  him  an 
opportune  reason  for  resigning. 

Between  him  and  the  President  there  was  a 
decided  clashing  of  opinion,  and  when  in 
1779  the  British  invaded  and  plundered  New 
Haven,  Dr.  Daggett  emphasized  his  patriotisin 
musket  in  hand.  He  was  wonnded  and  takoi 
prisoner,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  Chand- 
ler, formerly  a  student,  would  have  been  killed. 

He  was  robbed  of  his  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
his  handkerchief,  and  "a  little  old  tobacco 
box,"  and  fainting  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood, 
brutally  spurred  by  the  bayonet  when  he 
faltered,  he  re-entered  New  Haven. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would,  if  released, 
again  take  up  arms  against  them ;  he  stanchly 
answered, "  I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  get  an 
opportunity."  He  was  of  a  calm,  equable 
spirit ;  "  his  sermons  were  Judicious,  dear, 
solemn,  and  impressive,"  and  during  his  prem* 
dency  the  College  was  highly  prosperoos.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  President  in  1771,  but 
remained  theologidal  professor  tQl  his  desth, 
which  followed  a  brief  Ukiess,  in  1780. 
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The  profeasorsjhip  was  vacant  till  1782,  wlien 
Rev.  Samuel  Wales  was  appointed.  **  He  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  and  by  his  distinguished 
abilities,  in  union  with  exemplaiy  piety,  he 
added  luster  to  the  theological  chair." 

For  several  years  after  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Sti'ong  the  College  was  without  a 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  being  unable 
to  pay  the  salary.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  Legislature  in  1793  the  College  fund  was  so 
much  increased  that  they  were  able  to  fill  the 
important  vacancy,  and  Josiah  Meigs  was 
appointed. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the  class  of 
1778,  with  a  high  reputation  in  a  class  dis- 
tinguished for  scholarship  and  literary  attain- 
ments. "  He  had  an  active,  ingenious  mind  -^ 
his  lectures  were  distinguished  for  perspicuity, 
and  the  comparatively  few  experiments  which 
the  limited  College  apparatus  enabled  him  to 
perform,  he  successfVilly  exhibited  and  clearly 
explained."  In  happy  contrast  with  his  pre- 
decessor, he  had  an  easy,  agreeable  address^  and 
was  an  attractive  lecturer.  He  held  the  position 
till  1803,  when  he  resigned,  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  President  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

♦•» 

WATCH  MANUFACTURE  IN  AMEBIGA. 


THAT  familiar  pocket  timepiece,  the 
watch,  is  a  noble  representative  or  type 
of  the  progress  of  mechanical  skill  during 
centuries.  It  is  in  itself  an  evolution  of  the 
accumulated  skill  of  thousands  of  patient, 
thoughtful  artisans  for  upward  of  fifteen  gene- 
rations. With  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence  grew  the  idea 
of  saving  time,  and  men  became  more  and 
more  anxious  to  "  work  by  the  clock,"  as  one 
of  the  most  practicable  of  methods  by  which 
the  fleeting  hours  could  be  best  utilized.  As 
time  rolled  on,  men  of  all  degrees  intro- 
duced some  of  the  elements  of  system,  some 
definite  routine  into  their  employments.  Kot 
only  the  minister  of  government,  but  the 
tradesman  and  the  artisan  found  i&  to  their 
advantage  to  have  set  seasons  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  chosen  vocations.  With  the 
^owth  of  industrial  enterprise  and  the  con- 
sequent intricacy,  some  convenient  and  por- 
table instrument  for  the  measurement  of  time 
became  a  necessity,  and  the  watch  was  pro- 
duced in  response  to  that  necessity. 


The  first  watch  is  generally  attributed  to 
Peter  Hele,  of  Nuremberg,  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  For  many  years  watches 
were  made  only  in  Nuremberg,  and  were 
called  from  their  appearance  *^  Nuremberg 
eggs."  The  early  watches,  on  accoimt  of  the 
size  and  quantity cof  the  ^^  works"  they  con- 
tained, were  large  and  awkward,  being  six 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  while  the  cases 
were  wrought  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  maker. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  the  first 
watch  appeared,  a  .very  marked  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  was  noticeable.  They 
were  much  smaller  than  the  older  ones,  and 
contained  such  peculiarities  as  an  ingenious 
workman  could  devise.  Some  were  adapted 
to  indicate  not  only  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  but  also  the  days  of  the  week  and 
month,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  etc.  There 
were  those  which  struck  the  hours  and  the 
quarters,  played  tunes,  imitated  birds  or 
even  the  human  voice,  and  performed  other 
curious  automatic  antics.  In  our  more  prac- 
tical era  watches  are  made  for  use  chiefiy,  and 
accuracy  in  the  indication  of  time  is  the  all- 
important  feature.  What  we  would  consider 
especially  in  this  article  is  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  watch  manu&cturein  this  coun- 
try. It  is  scarcely  twenty  years  since  the  first 
American  watch  factory  was  established,  al- 
though futile  attempts  were  made  as  far  back 
as  1812  to  introduce  the  making  of  watches 
by  hand.  What  obstacles  American  enter- 
prise had  to  encounter  in  this  direction  can 
be  readily  imagined,  especially  that  all-im- 
portant one,  the  impossibility  of  competing 
with  the  cheap  hand  labor  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  But  Yankee  shrewdnessh  as 
always  been  found  equal  to  emergencies  when 
some  great  end  is  in  prospect.  Those  ^bo 
were  interested  in  the  effort  to  furnish  Ameri- 
cans with  American  watches  determined  to 
apply  machinery  to  their  manufacture,  and  so 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  industry 
which  should  more  than  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  cheap  manual  labor  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  town  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  was  honored 
by  the  establishment  of  the  first  watch  fac- 
tory there,  in  1852,  by  a  daring  practicril 
watch-maker  of  Boston,  associated  with  a  few 
wealthy  gentlemen.    It  was  found  impossible 
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to  import  such  machinery  as  was  nsed  at  that 
time  in  Swiss  factories,  on  acconnt  of  thepro- 
hibition  of  the  Swln  authorities,  so  machines 
Tere  inrented  and  adapted  to  the  novel  work. 
After  the  new  enterprise  had  been  in  operation 
(oT  two  or  three  years,  ita  beadqtiartera  were 
remoTcd  to  Waltham,  on*the  baaks  of  the 
Charles  River.  Sach  was  the  beginning  of  an 
indnsti;  which  has  awnmed  raaasiTe  propor- 
ions,  and  nambera,  besides  the  great  &ctor; 
at  Waltham,  works  more  or  le«s  ezt«nEive  at 
Roxbary  and  Spriogfield,  Hssb,,  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
in  Blgin,  Illinois. 

Precision  in  detail  has  been  the  result  of 
the  application  of  machinery  to  the  produc- 


vork  as  drilling  the  platen  for  pivota,  acrewa, 
and  pillars ;  tmtting  the  heads  of  minute 
screws,  inserting  mainsprings  in  the  "  barrela," 
guying  and  clasm^ing  the  pivots,  and  fitting 
jewels  to  their  places,  are  generally  peribnned 
by  females. 

When  the  American  Watch  Company  com- 
menced business,  the  jewels  of  a  watch  were 
made  only  by  hand  and  by  foreign  workmen. 
The  tools  used  t^  these  artisans  could  not  ba 
obtained  here,  and  so  were  imported.  Aa  ono 
machine  after  another  was  deviaed  and 
adapted  to  produce  different  parts  of  a  wateh, 
the  jewel  makers  exhibited  but  little  alarm, 
relying  upon  what  seemed  to  them  ttte  impoa- 
sibility  of  contriving  a  machine  which  would 


tion  of  the  delicate  movements  of  a  watch,  a 
result  utterly  impossible,  although  closely 
approximated  in  hand  work.  The  machines 
used  are  very  numerous,  and  as  compared 
with  the  contrivances  employed  by  artisans  in 
other  branches  of  industry,  very  costly. 
There  are  those  which  will  take  a  shaving  off 
a  hur,  or  slice  up  steel  like  an  apple ;  those 
which  win  drill  holes  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye;  registers  which  vrill  measure  the  ton 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  screw  cutters 
which  will  tnm  out  perfect  screws  bo  small 
that  on  white  paper  they  appear  like  tiny  dots. 
A  vlrit  to  a  well-condacted  watch  factory  will 
be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  There  are 
departments  oftheworkfor  which  the  delicate 
hands  of  women  seem  best  adapted,  and  tlicse 
the  enterprising  proprietors  have  filled  with 
a  select  class  of  female  opemtlTes  whose  work 
has  proved  of  the  highest  charactw.    Such 


invade  their  exclusive  branch  of  work.  But 
they  were  informed  one  day,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  machinery  run  by  steam  had  been 
applied  BO  encceesfuUy  that  jewela,  more 
accurate  than  those  made  by  expert  bands, 
could  be  produced  by  girls  after  a  week'a 
practice. 

Watches  are  now  ao  common  among  all 
classes  of  American  society  that  it  would  ba 
almost  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  raitet 
upon  a  description  in  detail  of  the  different 
parts  of  one ;  suffice  it  at  the  present  time  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  curious  featurea  of 
that  valuable  little  friend  we  carry  in  oar  ved 
pocket.  A  hairspring,  according  to  the 
Elgin  standard,  is  a  delicate  ribbon  of  tha 
finest  steel,  measuring  one-twelve-hnndred 
and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  one-fifloen  thousandth  of  a  ponnd 
troy.    It  b  a  foot  long  when  drawn  out  in  ■ 
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straight  line.    A  pound  of  steel,  worth  in  the 
har  one  dollar,  when  conyerted  into  hair- 
springs becomes  worth  four  thousand  dollars, 
or  more  than  iSfteen  times  as  valuable  as  a 
pound  of  gold.    For  each  pivot  of  a  watch  a 
jewel  is  selected  with  a  hole  which  is  a  degree 
or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  larger, 
so  that  there  shall  be  just  sufficient  room  for 
the  pivot^s  play  and  no  more.    In  preparing 
the  jewels  for  watches,  the  precious  stones — 
diamonds,  rubiea,  garnets,    sapphires,    and 
aqua-marines  are  set  in  good  time-pieces — are 
cut  into  little  cubes,  abd  then  turned  in  a 
lathe.      When  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the 
watch-plate,  a  jewel  weighs  less  than  the  one* 
sixty-five  hundredth  of  an  ounce  troy.    The 
pivot  hole  IS  drilled  into  it  with  a  diamond 
point  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  then  polished  with  a  wire  that  passes 
through  it  and  whirls  one  way  while  the 
jewel    whirls    the  other,  the   two    making 
twenty-eight  thousand  revolutions  a  minute. 
Every  jewel    hole    is  left    a    little   larger 
than  the  pivot  for  what  is  called  the  "  side- 
shake,"  and   every   shaft   or  axle   a  little 
short   for  the  **end   shake."    The  minute 
guages  which  measure  all  the  parts  make 
allowance   for   these — a  bit    of  calculation 
which  they  readily  perform  with  an  accu- 
racy   unknown  to    human    brains.     After 
the  operation  of  polishing,  if  a  single  par- 
ticle of  diamond  dust  is  left  in  the  jewel  hole 
it  will  imbed  itself  firmly  in  the  steel  pivot, 
and  there  act  like  a  tiny  chisel,  cutting  away 
into  the  jewel  while  the  pivot  revolves.    The 
utmost  care  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  see  that 
no  diamond  dust  is  left  in  the  watch. 

The  last  stage  in  the  manufacture  is  the 
adjusting  of  the  movement  to  heat  and  cold. 
First,  the  watch  is  run  several  hours  in  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees ; 
then  it  is  placed  in  a  cold  box  where  the 
temperature  is  about  zero,  and  it  must  keep 
time  alike  in  both  conditions.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  ac^juster  also  to  try  the  running 
of  the  movement  in  different  positions,  and  if 
he  finds  no  variation  it  is  ready  for  the  case. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  an  American  watch 
varies  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  while  a  watch  made  by 
hand  in  the  old  English  style  contained  eight 
hundred,  if  we  count  each  link  in  the  chain, 
which  in  this  country,  with  the  fusee   and 


''mainwheel"   have  been  done  away,  and 
with  advantage. 

At  first  the  American  public  hesitated 
about  adopting  machine-made  watches,  but 
in  a  few  years  the  good  conduct  oi  those 
turned  out  by  the  courageous  Boston  com- 
pany overcame  all  prejudice  and  doubt,  and 
the  demand  for  home-made  pocket  timers 
became  so  great  that  factories  sprang  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  a  great  manu- 
facturing interest  was  inaugurated. 

The  factory  buildings  in  nearly  every 
instance  are  large,  airy,  well  lighted,  elegant 
structures,  with  the  facilities  for  employing 
firom  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  operatLves. 
The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  the 
watch  factory  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  which  was 
started  on  a  capital  of  $250,000 ;  turned  out 
its  first  watch  in  1867,  and  now  with  a  force 
of  five  hundred  produces  three  thousand 
watches  a  month.  The  Elgin  Company  was 
far-sighted  enough  to  take  the  advance  in 
bringing  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  great 
and  growing  West  the  capabilities  of  Ameri- 
can watch  manufacture;  and  the  lively 
demand  for  its  watches  to-day  splendidly 
compensates  for  the  difficulties  experienced 
at  the  beginning. 

In  watch  manufacture  skilled  labor  finds 
one  of  its  highest  fields,  and  perhaps  as  fair 
remuneration  as  in  any  other  branch  of  me- 
chanical art.  The  Elgin  Company  pays  its 
employes  upward  of  $860,000  a  year  in  the 
way  of  wages — an  average  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  each ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  laige  proportion  of  those 
employed  are  between  twelve  and  twenty 
years  of  age. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  our  watch 
manufacture  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict, 
especially  as  it  is  but  twenty  years  since 
Dennison  '^  madly**  conceived  the  produc- 
tion of  three  thousand  watches  per  annum. 
*'  Where,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,'*  said 
his  Mends,  "  will  you  find  the  purchasers  for 
them  ! "  But  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  have 
now  one  company  in  New  England  turning 
out  and  selling  eighty  tkouiand  watches  a  year, 
and  a  Western  factory  finding  a  ready  market 
for  some  forty  thousand !  The  time  will  come 
when  the  good  reliable  time-keepers  of  oar 
home  manufacturers  will  be  sold  so  cheaply 
and  so  extensively  that  the  foreign  article 
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will  be  purchased,  not  as  a  necessary  append- 
age, bat  as  cariosity.  Indeed,  American 
watches  now  find  a  market  in  Europe,  among 
those  who  appreciate  good  mechanism  and 
accurate  movement  more  then  the  cheap  dis- 
play of  the  great  majority  of  watches  made 
on  the  Continent. 

♦#» 


Medical. — A  veiy  inlerestmg  and  scientific 
discovery  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to 
light,  by  a  ph3n3ician  of  New  York,  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  who  have  an  hereditary 
consumptive  taint,  or  are  predisposed  to  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs.  The  practice  employed 
is  that  of  inoculation,  or  the  application  of  a 
specific  remedy  to  the  parts  affected.  A  peculiar 
instrument  is  used,  which  opens  the  pores  of 


the  skin  and  introduces  the  medicine.  This 
is  prepared  in  a  mild  form,  and  its  absorptiofa 
in  the  system  changes  the  primal  condition 
or  cause  by  which  the  tuberculous  deposit  is 
produced,  and  so  oficcts  the  whole  organism, 
that  it  acts  both  reprcssively  on  the  disease 
and  as  an  antidote.  This  mode  of  applying 
active  remedies  is  now  much  used  in  general 
practice,  and  has  proven  tliat  many  remedies 
can  be  absorbed  with  more  certainty  and  efi'ect 
than  if  taken  through  the  stomach.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  consumption  is  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  depending  upon  a  poisoned 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  proper  means 
for  its  cure  is  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  poi- 
sonous germ  in  the  circulation  which  propa- 
gates the  disease ;  the  system  has  then  power 
to  recover  from  its  depression. 


TlM  tnithi  of  Phyriology  tliogld  bt  Ineoleattd  and  eofbrMd  early  and  eaniaiitlj,  and  with  tho  cmphaaU  of  bUh  tvUglnM  datj.— 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION.-WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS,    ETC. 

ADDRESSED  TO  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 


[COMTINUED  FROM 

FROM  the  preceding  facts  another  import- 
ant precept  may  be  drawn.  Of  a  boy 
whose  whole  brain  is  very  small ,  never  attempt 
to  make  a  scholar,  a  professional  character, 
or  a  man  of  science.  The  efibrt  will  not  only 
eventuate  in  failure,  but  may  prove  ruinous 
to  health.  In  a  particular  manner  it  may  in- 
duce fatuity,  should  the  feeble-brained  indi- 
vidual become  severely  studious.  As  well 
might  you  attempt  to  convert  a  dwarf  into  a 
grenadier,  as  a  person  with  a  very  small  head 
into  a  man  of  a  powerful  and  expanded  in- 
tellect. Nor  would  it  be  less  vain  to  en- 
deavor to  imbue  with  learning  or  science  a 
boy  whose  brain  is  unusually  large  in  the 
animal  compartment  and  small  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ones.  Such  an  individuiil 
is  formed  by  nature  for  a  low  sphere  of  mind, 
and  no  effort  in  education  can  elevate  him. 
Nor  could  any  training  render  him  studious, 
would  he  be  less  liable  to  some  kind  of 
mental  alienation  than  the  youth  whose  entire 
brain  is  small.  Individuals  thus  organized 
may  become  great  animals,  and  may  even  per- 
form striking  and  impressive  actions,  but  they 
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can  never  attain  rank  as  men  of  intellect  In 
war,  they  may  be  brave  and  useful  soldiers  and 
inferior  officers,  but  must  be  totally  incompe- 
tent to  high  command. 

Does  any  one  doubt  whether  the  nDU>ral  la- 
gans and  faculties  can  be  exercised,  and  moral 
feelings  indulged  in  to  excess  ?  and  whether, 
in  physical  education,  they  ought  to  be^  in 
any  cases,  restrained  ?  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  belief^  that  the  more  high-toned  every- 
thing belonging  to  our  moral  nature  Is,  its 
perfection  is  the  greater  ?  Let  all  doubt  and 
delusion  on  these  points  be  removed  by  the 
recollection  that  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
becomes,  by  inordinate  excitement,  so  far  de- 
ranged, in  many  persons,  as  to  induce  them 
to  squander  their  estates,  to  the  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  in  wild  and  unprof- 
itable charities,  and  other  acts  of  morbid 
generosity ;  while  by  the  ultra-excitement  of 
veneration,  hope,  and  wonder  others  become 
religiously  insane.  Castle-building,  mnning 
into  mental  derangement,  as  it  often  does,  is 
likewise  the  product  of  inordinate  action  in 
moral  organs.    Go  to  a  madhouse,  and  yoa 
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will  &id  fiery  and  vociferous  religious  insan- 
ity one  of  the  conunon  affections  of  its  in- 
mates. Every  leaning  of  this  sort,  inordi- 
nately strong,  should  be  moderated  in  chil- 
dren by  some  form  of  counter-excitement, — 
I  mean  by  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  a  different  direction.  Yet 
the  practice  is  too  often  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  youthful  are  encouraged  in  their  enthu- 
siastic devotions,  un(u  madness  strikes  them. 
Hence,  on  every  occurrence  of  a  new  sect  or 
denomination  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  some 
cases  of  what  are  called  revhaU^  religious  en- 
thusiasm effervesces,  in  many  instances,  into 
wild  insanity.  That  there  is  much  madness 
among  the  new  sects  of  religionists  no  one 
can  doubt.  The  cause  is,  ultra-excitement  in 
some  portion  of  the  moral  compartment  of 
the  brain.  Even  the  sentiment  of  conscien- 
tiousness may  run  to  excess  and  become  pro- 
ductive of  unreasonable  scrupulousness  and 
demur. 

ECCEKTRICITY — AB8EKCE  OF  Mlin>. 

The  great  end  of  the  physical  education 
of  the  brain,  as  already  intimated,  is  to 
strengthen  the  whole  of  it,  and  maintain  a 
due  balance  between  its  several  parts.  What 
is  commonly  called  eceentrieity,  Irawn  study ^ 
or  cbbMnee  of  mind  is  but  another  name  for  a 
want  of  such  balance,  and  is  a  true  and  dan- 
gerous bent  toward  madness.  Augment  it  to 
a  sufficient  extent, — ^in  other  words,  excite 
sufficiently  the  irregular  and  extravagant  or- 
gan, and  real  madness  is  the  result.  Hence 
most  persons  who  become  insane,  especially 
those  who  fall  into  hereditary  insanity,  ex- 
hibit in  their  characters,  even  from  child- 
hood, some  uncommon  and  ominous  traits — 
something  that  is  called  eccentric  or  queer.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  histories  of  the  tenants  of  lu- 
natic hospitals  furnish  abundant  testimony. 
They  show  that  a  large  majority  of  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  had  been  before  their 
confinement  more  or  less  eccentric.  The  evil 
consists  in  a  state  of  supra-excitement  and 
action  in  some  of  the  cerebral  organs.  And 
physical  education  alone  can  remedy  it.  Take 
the  following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of 
my  meaning.  A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
highly  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  stand- 
ing, was  subject  to  fits  of  extraordinary  ab- 
sence of  mind, — ^in  other  words,  to  such  en- 
tire absorption  in  the  working  of  one  or  two 


of  his  cerebral  organs,  as  to  be  insensible  to 
that  of  all  the  others.  He  once  invited  a 
large  number  of  his  friends  to  dinner.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  guests  assembled  in 
his  drawing-room,  where  he  met  them  with 
his  usual  welcome  and  courtesy,  and  con- 
versed with  them  with  his  accustomed  spright- 
liness  and  good  sense.  He  became,  at  length, 
silent  and  abstracted,  mused  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  bowing  to  the  company,  beg- 
ged them  to  excuse  him  as  he  had  an  urgent 
piece  of  business  to  transact  immediately. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with 
the  irregularity  of  his  mind,  addressing  him 
familiarly  by  his  Christian  name,  asked  him, 
"  Did  you  not  invite  us  to  dine  with  you  to- 
day ? "  "  Did  I  ? "  said  he ;  "  perhaps  so-I'll 
see.''  He  stepped  into  his  dining-room, 
where  a  table  was  sumptuously  spread  for 
him  and  his  friends.  Returning  to  the  com- 
pany, he  joined  them,  first  in  merriment  at 
his  absent  fit,  and  then  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  repast.  The  sequel  is  melancholy.  He 
became  deranged  in  his  mind,  and  died  in 
that  condition  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES — FHRENOLOOY. 

As  already  suggested,  the  cure  of  this  evil 
is  to  be  performed  by  giving  rest  to  the  over- 
active cerebral  organs,  and  transferring  the 
excitement  to  some  of  the  others  that  are  less 
irritable.  Phrenology  teaches  the  mode  of 
conducting  this  process,  on  which  a  want  of 
time  forbids  me  to  dilate.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  its  power  to  weaken, 
and,  by  its  continued  operation  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  ultimately  to  eradicate 
an  hereditary  predisposition  to  madness, 
gives  physical  education  much  of  its  value. 
In  fact,  that  form  of  education  (I  mean  phys- 
ical), hitherto  so  much  neglected,  and  still  so 
imperfectly  understood  and  practiced,  may 
be  pronounced  the  arbiter  of  the  human 
mind  no  less  than  of  the  human  body.  Its 
influence  in  strengthening  or  weakening,  im- 
proving or  deteriorating,  all  kinds  of  mental 
faculties  and  operations,  is  far  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  Through  its  instrument- 
ality alone  can  man  attain,  in  mind  as  well  as 
body,  the  highest  perfection  of  which  he  is 
susceptible.  It  is  destined,  therefore,  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  the  mil- 
lennium, at  whatever  period  that  improved 
condition  of  our  race  may  occur.    This  is  as 
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eertun  as  it  is  thkt  a  well-directed  pbyuul 
edacadon  is  the  principal  means  to  improve 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  qnalitiea  of  our  do- 
lUMlic  animals.  And  that  truth  will  not  be 
controverted. 

Xiet  it  not  b«  forgotten,  then,  that  the  phys- 
ical education  of  the  human  race  ought  not 
to  be  confined  alone  to  the  humble  object  of 
preventing  disease.  Its  aim  should  be  loftier 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  destinj 
KoA  character  of  its  subject — to  ruse  man  to 
the  summit  of  hia  nstnre.  And  such  will  be 
its   scope  in   futnre  and  more   enlightened 

BALACB   OT  VlnD   AND   LOSOBVriT. 

In  sajing,  that  to  promote  and  secare  the 
health  of  the  human  system  the  brain  should 
be  educated  and  amended,  I  mean,  as  already 


FBunu.n>  at  Biostt. 
intimated,  the  whole  brain, — its  aoimal  and 
moral  as  well  as  its  intellectual  compartments. 
Tt  Is  only  by  *  general  and  judicious  training 
that  the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  cer- 
ebral organs  can  be  established  and  nuun- 
tained.  And  that  equilibrium  is  as  necessary 
to  the  sound  condition  of  the  whole  body  as 
to  that  of  the  brain  Itself.  It  prodaces  an 
equipoise  of  the  entire  man,  and  holds  in 


check  the  irregularities  and  eicesses  of  both 
feeling  and  action,  which  prey  on  life  and 
tend  to  shorten  it.    Hence  long-lived  indi- 
viduals  have  usually  poBseseed    a  marked 
calmnees  and  equability  of  character.    Why  t 
because  their  brains  have  been  well  balanced. 
If  their  foelings  were  strong,  so  were  thar 
powers  to  control  them.    Hen  of  a  burning 
temper  and  boisterous  disposition,  who  are 
perpetually  running  into  extremes,  and  who 
pass  n)uch  of  their  time  between  unning  and 
repenting,  rarely  attain  to  a  very  advanced 
age.     The  reason  is  obvious.     Their  healtli 
uid  strength  are  consumed  in  their  own  firea, 
— and  those  fires  come  &om  the  l»ain ;  I 
mean  its  animal  compartment.    That  portion 
is  the  seat  of  what  is  usually  termed  pa«nm, 
which,  when  fierce  and  unrestrained,  resem. 
bles  intemperance  in  the  use  of  stnng 
drink.  It  infiamea  or  otherwise  doangea 
the  brain,  ha8t«ns  the  approach  of  old 
age,  and  curtails  life,  on  the  same  prin* 
ciples.     In  delicate  and  irritable  sys- 
tems, it  oiten  excites  convulaons,  and 
sometimes  palsy,  apoplexy,  and  madness. 
EXAMPLES. 
The   following   focU  teatify   to   the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down. 
The  life  of  women  is  more  secure  thui 
that  of  men ;  in  other  words,  fewer  of 
them  died  in  a  given  period.    In  each 
census  of  the  British  empire  the  number 
of  women  is  found  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  men.    Tat  there  are  more  males 
than  females  bom  in  the  empire,  in  the 
proportion  of  106  to  100.    Though  war, 
casualty,  migration,  and  death  in  for- 
eign and  sickly  countries  account  tor 
this  in  part,  they  are  insufficient  for  the 
solution  of  the  mtire  problem.     The 
greater  strei^th,  more  frequent  and  un- 
restrained  bursts,  and  more  constant 
burning  of  the  pasdons  of  men  contrib- 
ute to  the  event 
Again :  TbB  leas  impaaeioiiate  the  pursuits 
of  men  of  genius  are,  the  greater  is  the  aver- 
age longevity  of  each  claos  of  them.     Hatta- 
ematicians  and  natural  philosophem  have  bat 
little  in  their  studies  to  excite  feeling  or  stir 
up  passion.     The  tenor  of  their  lives  is  gen- 
erally tranquil    Hence  the  aggregate  age  rX 
twenty  of  them,  taken  promiscuously,  has 
been  found  to  amount  to  1,004  years,  giving 
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to  each  tb  J  average  of  75.  Poets,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  proTerbially  an  "  irritahiU  genut,'" 
— mim  of  strong  end  e&sil;  excited  feelings 
and  a  burning  imagination.  Their  prodac- 
tioDS,  moreoTsr,  being  works  of  passion,  their 
minds  must  be  in  tnmnit  during  their  com- 
pomtion.  From  these  causes,  the  a^regate 
age  of  twenty  distinguished  poets  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  1,144  yeira,  giving  to  eacb 
an  avemge  of  97, — a  very  Btrihing  balance  in 
favor  of  a  mind  free  from  passion ! 


In  our  efforts  to  produce  an  equipoise  in 
the  brain,  one  fact  shonld  be  held  in  remem- 
brance, and  observed,  as  a  leading  ground  of 
action.  By  nature,  the  animal  organa  are 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  moral  or 
intellectual.  This  ia  the  case  in  every  one, 
but  in  some  individuals  mnch  more  strikingly 
so  than  in  others.  It  is  true  of  man,  there- 
fore, that  he  possessea,  naturally,  more  of  an- 
imality  than  of  real  humanity.  Hence  the 
comparative  ferocity  and  savagiam  of  the  un- 
educated. Why !  Because  their  animal  or- 
gans, neverhavingbeen  restrained  and  tamed, 
predominate  greatly  over  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, more  especially  over  their  reflective 
ones.  This  constitutes  the  chief  difference 
between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated 
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This  view  of  the  subject  indicates  clearly 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  physical  education 


of  the  brain.  It  is  to  strengthen  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs  by  exciting  them  to 
action,  eacb  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  ita 
nature,  and  to  weaken  eomparathely  the  ani- 
mal  organs  by  restraining  thrir  action.  Thos 
will  the  former  attain  by  degrees  such  Ka  aa- 
cendency  over  the  latter  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol them,  and  give  calmness  and  equability 


to  the  character  of  the  individual— to  conrer* 
the  rude  animal  into  the  cultivated  man. 
Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  thus  pro- 
duced  less  friendly  to  the  welfare  of  the  body 
than  to  the  sound  operations  of  the  mind. 


The  influence  of  strong  and  we!l-cnltiva- 
ted  morala  and  intellectual  organs  on  the 
general  health  of  the  system  ia  soothing  and 
salutary,  and  feeda  and  strengthens  it,  instead 
of  ruffling  and  wearing  it  out.  Compared  to 
the  influence  of  the  organs  of  passion,  it  is 
as  mild  and  wholesome  nourishment  con- 
trasted with  alcohol ;  or  like  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  spring  and  autumn  to  ths 
burning  heats  of  summer.  Life  and  health 
and  comfort  may  last  long  under  the  former, 
while  all  is  parched  and  withered  by  the  lat- 
ter. Finally,  a  well-cultivated  and  well-lMl- 
anced  brain  does  much  to  produce  and  nudu' 
tun  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Let  Qie 
attainment  of  it  therefore  be  a  leading  aim 
in  physical  education. 

Of  innumerable  instances  that  might  be 
cited  in  proof  of  the  principle  here  contended 
for,  I  shall  refbr  to  but  one ;  and  that  ia  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  our  conntry,    Th« 
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Declaration  of  Indepebtknce  was  signed 
bj  flfty-UE  delegates,  all  of  them  men  of  wetl- 
Gultirated  aod  well-balanced  minds.  Id  other 
WOrdB,  their  moral  and  intellectual  had  gain- 
ed the  requbite  ascendency  over  their  animal 
orgaos.  Of  these,  two  died  of  casualties,  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  The  aggregate  of 
the  years  of  the  other  fifty-fonr  was  3,809, 
giving  to  each  an  average  of  66  years  and  9 
months;  an  illustrious  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  well-cultivated  and  regulated  brains 
in  conferring  longevity  on  those  who  possess 
them.  Several  of  these  great  and  good  men 
lived  beyond  their  eightieth  year,  and  some 
of  them  passed  the  ^e  of  ninety.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  avoidance  of  all  forms 
of  excess,  and  the  general  correctness  of  the 
habits  produced  by  this  condition  of  the 
brain,  contributes  materially  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Tbc  venerable  Madison,  of  a 
feeble  frame,  possessed  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  balanced  minds  that  ever  existed: 
and  he  exceeded  his  eighty-flflh  year. 

The  iuiportance  of  the  judicious  education 
and  general  management  of  the  brain,  and 
the  serious  evils  arising  from  neglect  and  er- 
rors in  them,  lead  me,  though  eomewhat  out 
of  my  immediate  track,  to  make  a  few  further 
remarks  on  the  subject.  My  sense  of  duty, 
and  therefore  my  ruling  motive  to  this  efiect 
is  the  stronger,  in  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  the  thoughts  I  have  to  offer  apply  more 
fbrcibly  to  our  own  country  than  to  any  other. 


Dyspepsia  and  mental  derangement  ore 
among  the  most  grievous  maladies  that  affect 
the  human  race ;  and  they  are  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  they  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be.  So  true  is  this,  that 
the  one  is  not  unfrequently  converted  into 
the  other,  and  often  alternates  with  it  The 
lunatic  is  usually  a  dyspeptic  during  his  lu- 
cid intervals  \  and  complaints  which  begin  in 
some  form  of  gastric  derangement,  turn,  in 
many  instances,  to  madness.  Nor  is  this  all. 
In  families  where  mental  derangement  is  he- 
reditary, the  members  who  escape  that  com- 
plunt  are  more  than  usually  obnoxious  to 
dyspepsia.  It  may  be  added  that  dyspeptics 
and  lunatics  are  relieved  by  the  same  modes 
of  treatment,  and  that  their  maladies  are  in- 
duced, for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  causes. 

Somewhat  in  conffrmation  of  these  views. 


it  may  be  further  stated  that  dyspepria  and 
madness  prevail  more  extensively  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  proporrion  to  the  number  of 
our  inhabitants,  than  among  the  people  of 
any  other  nation.  Of  the  amount  of  our  dys- 
peptics no  estiinate  can  be  formed, — but  it  id 


Whether  we  inquire  in  dti?s, 
tovms,  villages,  or  country  places,  among  the 
rich,  the  poor,  or  those  in  moderate  ctrcum- 
stancca,  we  find  dyspepua  more  or  le^  prev- 
alent throughout  the  land.  In  other  coun- 
tries this  is  not  the  case, — not,  I  mean,  to 
anything  near  the  same  extent.  True,  in 
Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  the  com- 
plaint assails  the  higher  classes  of  society; 
but  there  it  stops, — the  common  and  lower 
classes  scarcely  knowing  it,  except  by  name. 
In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  it  is  (till  les 
common  among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The 
apparent  cause  of  these  things  will  be  refer- 
red to  presently. 

INSAKITT   IN  TUB   UHITED    ffTATEfl   AKD 
ELSEWBBKI. 

Insanity  prevails    in   our  country  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  in  common  with  dya- 
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ber  of  the  insane  in  the  United  Sutes  is  com- 
puted at  ^y  tJunuand,—*  most  startling 
aggregate,  and,  I  trust,  beyond  the  reai  one, 
^yct  the  real  one,  were  it  ascertained,  would 
be  very  great — sufficient  to  excite  strict  in- 
quiries into  the  cause,  accompanied  by  stren- 
uous efforts  for  its  removal.  According  to  a 
late  and  very  intelligent  writor,*  wboee  in- 
formation and  accuracy  deserve  our  confi- 
dence, there  are  o  tAoutand  lunatics  in  tbe 
State  of  Connecticut.  This  is  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  tao  hundred  and  lafg-Uea  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State.  In  England,  tbe 
number  of  insane  persons  does  rot  exceed 
*  Dr.  Brighiia. 
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thirty  thovtand.  In  the  agricultural  distriicts 
there,  the  average  ratio  is  one  in  eight  hund- 
red and  twmly  of  the  whole  population,  be- 
ing to  that  of  Connecticut  less  than  one  to 
three.*  Yet  in  England  the  disease  prcvaila 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  Enrope.  In  Scotland,  the  general  pro- 
portion, including  towns  and  cities,  as  well 
as  conntry  places,  ia  tme  in  Jhe  hundred  and 
tnen  ty-fovr.  There  is  everywhere  more  mad- 
ness, according  to  the  amount  of  population, 
in  cities  than  in  the  country.  In  Spain  and 
Rus^a,  the  large  cities  excepted,  there  is  very 
little ;  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China  still  less. 
Of  Hindostan  I  believe  the  same  ia  true. 
And  in  savage  nations,  especially  where  no 
ardent  tpirita  ore  used,  the  complaint  is 
scarcely  known.  Such  is  the  report  of  all 
travelerB  among  the  Indians  of  North  and 


Phtbicxl  Mui— Tai  BiTioi. 
Soath  America.  To  this  may  be  subjoined 
that  the  insanity  of  a  people  ia  Increased  by 
the  occurrence  among  them  of  any  deep  and 
extensive  mental  commotion,  whether  from 
theolf^cal  or  political  causes.  Such,  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  was  the  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion by  Lnther,  of  the  Revolution  by  Crom- 
well, of  the  American  Revolution,  and  more 
especially  of  the  first  Revolution  in  France. 

■  Orconna  Dr.  CildweirB  atatlgllcs  of  Inuoltj  da  not 
■ppir  to  the  pnuent  d«r.  «Hliongh  the  retaniB  of  the  con- 
na  o(  1800  and  the  leports  ot  uylam  nipcrtDteiidents 
Indicate  ■  marked  rednctloD  In  the  nnmber  of  Inune 
compwed  with  the  popnlatlon;  It  belrg  corapoted  that 
la  the  Tnlltd  8Ut«  there  la  ono  Innatlc  to  750  Inhahit- 
Bnts.  Tfe  Improved  methods  of  trentinj!  thOK  H>iinfo> 
tnnate  ai  to  bive  loet  their  reann,  tuTc  had  a  most 
happ}'  ellMC  In  promoting  the  cnrablllt;  of  Inaanltj. 


During  the  convulsions  of  the  latter  event  the 
frequency  of  insanity  in  Paris  was  frightful. 


From  these  facts  it  appears,  timt  in  pro- 
pordon  to  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  any  country,  more  especially  in 
proportion  as  it  is  tossed  and  perplexed  by 
strong  passions  and  emotions,  is  the  amount 
of  madness  by  which  that  country  is  visited. 
This  result  we  should  expect  from  calculation 
on  well-known  principles;  and  observation 
testifies  to  its  truth.  In  commot:  times,  there 
is  more  mental  agitation  in  Oreat  Britun 
than  in  France ;  more  in  France  than  in  Spain 
or  Russia ;  and  much  more  in  either  of  them 
than  in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  China.  And,  in 
savage  tribes,  except  during  the  hours  of 
hunting  and  battle,  there  ia  no  mental  agita- 
tion at  all, — none,  certainly,  of  a  distracting 
character.*  The  causes  of  these  several  facts 
are  plain.  It  clearly  appears  that,  in  civil- 
ized nations,  the  degree  of  distracting  men- 
tal emotion  which  the  people  generally  expe- 
rience, is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free- 
dom they  enjoy.  And  that,  again,  depends 
on  the  more  or  less  popular  characters  of 
their  governments.  The  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  enjoy  more  freedom  than  the 
people  of  France ;  and  the  latter  more  than 
those  of  Prussia  or  Russia.  In  Turkey,  Per- 
^a,  and  China  political  freedom  ia  unknown. 
The  despotism  of  government  compresses  the 
minds  of  the  subjects  into  a  dead  and  hope- 
less calm.  Unable  to  render  their  condition 
any  better,  the  degraded  population  cease,  in 
appearance,  to  wish  it  ao,  or  even  to  disquiet 
themselves  by  a  thought  on  the  subject. 

AUERICAN   rREEDOU    kSD   IKSANITT. 

Very  different  is  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  Our  freedom,  both  polit- 
ical and  religious,  is  ample ;  and  we  push 
and  enjoy  it  to  its  utmost  limits.  Our  insti- 
tutions, moreover,  of  every  description,  are 
as  popular  as  comports  with  social  order  and 
sound  government  State  and  church  pre- 
ferment and  office  are  open  to  every  one, 
and  the  ardor,  keenness,  and  constancy  of 
competition  and  stru^le  for  them  have  no 
example  in  the  practices  of  the  present  or 
the  history  of  the  past.    The  fervor  and  com- 

•  Dr.  Llvlnj^tniie  »t«tee  that  he  fonnd  not  mora  than 
aae  at  tiro  iDatanoet  of  mania  imeng  all  Ibe  AMm 
tribes  be  Tlalied. 
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motion  of  electioneering  intrigue  has  no  res- 
pite. Under  some  form  the  country  is  agita- 
ted, I  might  almost  say  convulsed,  by  it, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year— 
and  of  every  year.  Thus  are  the  angry  and 
burning  passions  kept  forever  awake  among 
the  people,  and  often  urged  to  the  most  in- 
tense action.  My  present  allusion  is  chiefly 
to  the  interminable  and  embittered  war  of 
party  politics. 

Of  party  religion  nearly  the  same  is  true. 
Sectarian  embroilment,  battle,  and  intrigue 
are  constant,  furious,  and  vengeful.  Some- 
times the  strife  is  about  a  doctrinal  tenet ;  at 
other  times  about  a  formal  rite  or  ceremony ; 
and,  again,  for  the  achievement  of  power  and 
influence, — one  sect  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery over  the  rest, — at  least  to  outstrip  them 
in  schemes  of  ambition.  Nor  must  I  forget 
the  fervid  and  unceasing  labors  of  the  pastor 
and  preacher  for  the  conversion  and  edifica- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  wild  and  convulsive 
emotion  he  often  produces  in  their  minds. 
In  no  other  nation  are  these  several  forms  of 
excitement  half  so  high  and  agitating  as  in 
the  United  States.  A  similar  condition  of 
things  existed  in  the  congregation  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Irving,  of  London,  many  of  whose 
hearers  were  occasionally  deranged. 

THB  PURSUIT  or  GAIN. 

Another  source  of  deep  disquietude  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  country  is  the  desire  and 
pursuit  of  wealth.  A  more  ardent  money- 
loving  and  keoily  money-seeking  and  money- 
spending  people  than  the  American  does  not 
exist.  I  doubt  much  whether,  in  these  re- 
spects, any  equals  them.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  The  nature  of  our  government  and 
of  all  our  institutions  encourages  and  urges 
every  one  to  aim  at  standing  and  power ;  and 
the  possession  of  wealth  aids  greatly  in  the 
attainment  of  them.  Indeed,  hereditary  ti- 
tles and  standing  being  unknown  to  us,  the 
only  actual  elements  of  rank  and  power  in 
the  United  States  are  wealth  and  place. 
Without  these,  talents  however  splendid,  and 
knowledge  however  varied  and  extensive, 
give  to  their  possessor  but  little  influence. 
Nor  is  this  alL  Owing  to  our  youthful  and 
unsettled  character  as  a  people,  the  modes  of 
acqxiiring  wealth  are  not  so  well  established 
in  the  United  States  as  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.    Business  does  not  run  in  so  regular 


a  channel.  There  is  more  of  random  traflic 
and  speculation  in  it.  And  these  forms  of 
transacting  it,  being  often  suddenly  produc- 
tive of  great  profit,  and  at  other  times  of  ru- 
inous losses,  and  keeping  the  mind  constantly 
on  the  stretch  of  the  calculation  of  chances, 
are  much  more  exciting  and  harassing  than 
they  would  be  were  they  more  uniform  and 
certain.  Men  engaged  in  regular  and  well- 
settled  business  pursue  it  mechanically^  are 
calm  during  the  day,  and  sleep  soundly  at 
night.  But  dealers  and  speculators,  besides 
being  constantly  disquieted  while  awake,  are 
tossed  between  sudden  wealth  and  ruin  in 
their  dreams.  They  are  equally  distracted 
by  the  uncertainty  and  the  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  events. 

Such  are  the  three  leading  sources  of  men- 
tal commotion  in  our  country — ^party  politics, 
party  religion,  and  the  love  of  wealth.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted  tlMit  tltoj  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  greater  amount  of  har- 
assing and  giddy  exciteoiait  than  exists,  per- 
haps, in  all  other  nations  miifead.  But  men- 
tal excitemeat  is  only  another  oame  for  cere- 
bral excitement.  Nor  must  H be  fbigotten  that 
the  early  mismaBagement  and  debilitating 
practice  of  overworking  the  brains  of  children, 
in  infant  and  other  early  schools,  disqualify 
them  to  maintein  their  souirfneas,  in  after-life^ 
under  a  degree  of  initatio9  which  they  might 
have  otherwise  swiilned  without  much  in- 
jury. If  the  lungs  be  injured  and  weakened^ 
in  infancy  or  childhood,  no  cme  doubts  thai 
the  individual  thus  affected  will  be  mors 
than  usually  liable  to  pulmonary  complaintib 
Why  ?  Because  the  lungs  are  not  only  more 
susceptible  of  malign  impressioiifl,  but  leas 
able  to  resist  them  and  escape  the  misdiief 
they  are  calculated  to  produce.  Of  the  brahi, 
the  same  is  true.  If  it  be  weakened  in  child- 
hood, it  will  be  afterward  inordinately  liaUe 
to  morbid  affections,  and  too  feeble  to  con- 
tend with  them. 

[to  BI  COHTUUJIlJ 

4>» 


Effbcts  of  Fashiokable   Hrabdbess- 

* 

ma. — ^There  are  some  signs  of  the  Udiss 
coming  to  their  senses.  Here  is  what  Ikm- 
are9t»  Maganne  says  on  the  hair  question: 

^'  There  is  quite  a  panic  among  ladies  la 
regard  to  their  haiiv-a  majority  are  losing 
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the  little  they  posseeB  so  rapidly  that,  at  the 
same  rate,  it  will  take  only  a  very  abort  time 
to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  the  bald- 
headed  prophet  whom  the  wicked  children 
mocked.  Many  are  flying  to  the  hair-dressers, 
eagerly  demanding  something  in  the  way  of 
a  preservative  or  restorative,  and  hair  nos- 
trums of  all  kinds — ^which  only  injure— con- 
tinue to  flourish, 

"Really,  however,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
eut  off  the  hair  and  wear  it  short-^waahing, 
drying,  and  brushing  thoroughly  every  day. 
If  that  treatment  does  not  restore  the  hair, 


nothing  else  will.  Many  young  ladies  have 
decided  to  cut  their  hair  short,  for  one  aeaaon 
at  least.'^ 

[Good.  Of  all  the  fashionable  abomina- 
tions, whether  big  sleeves  or  little  sleeves, 
big  bustles  or  no  bustles,  the  present  bushel- 
headed  absurdity  is  the  greatest.  If  one 
must  wear  long  hair,  let  it  be  natural,  not 
hemp,  flax,  or  jute  done  up  in  a  frame,  or  in 
ropes  or  wada.  But  short  hair  is  every  way 
the  prettiest,  most  convenient,  and  healthful ! 
Try  it,  ye  who  suffer  from  headaches,  and  you 
will  be  convinced.] 


1^ 


Tn»  dulitiaaity  will  gdaby  •nry  alap  wUdi  b  nud*  la  tlM  kiMn^adig*  of 
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THE  iBTAS,  OR  IGORROTAS. 

« 

BY  N.  W.  BBCKWITH,     (NAUTBa) 


THIB  race  differs  in  every  respect  from  the 
Kegritos  and  the  Tagals,  between  whom 
they  are  interposed.  Taller  of  stature  than 
either  aborigine  or  Malay,  lighter  in  complex- 
ion than  even  the  latter,  and  larger  of  limb, 
angular  of  physiognomy,  and  bearded^  they 
strike  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  once  as  be- 
longing to  another  and  a  distinct  type  from 
either,  although  classed  at  present  with  the 
Malay ;  while  their  fierceness  of  visage,  their 
wild  provision  of  hair— the  tangled  density 
of  which  forms  no  slight  obstacle  to  the  cut  of 
a  sword — and  peculiar  stealthiness  of  move- 
ment, combine  to  produce  in  one  a  rather 
well-defined  sense  of  uneasiness  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  carotid  and  jugular — a  feeling 
which  the  knowledge  of  their  notable  proclivi- 
ty for  trophies  of  human  heads  has  no  tendency 
to  mitigate.  Stilly  it  ia  said  that  they  possess 
some  notions  of  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
though  upon  what  grounds  the  assertion  is 
made  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

But  they  are  not  without  i)eculiarities  which 
evince  the  possession  of  a  really  remarkable 
degree  of  intelligence ;  and  they  are  certainly 
in  a  far  more  progressed  state  than  their  he- 
reditary enemies,  the  Negritos.  Th^  have  a 
knowledge  of  metals ;  and  the  most  civilized 
of  humanity  have  not  a  more  thorough  appre- 
ciation  of  the  advantages— at  least  in  a  miHtary 
point  of  view— derivable  from  division  and 
distribution  of  labor,  and  the  value  of  that 


fiimiliarity  with  certain  operations  which  is 
gained  only  by  constant  and  systematic  prac- 
tice, or  "  drill."  Apperception  of  these  matters 
— commonly  thought  to  mark  only  a  highly 
progressed  state  of  civilization — has  nowhere 
and  in  nothing  a  more  complete  and  intelligent 
exhibition  than  in  their  wonderfhl  mode  of 
crossing  streams  and  rivers,  when  engaged  on 
their  frequent  and  arduous  forays  and  wariike 
expeditions.  Their  "pontooning  system"  is 
not  inappropriately  termed,  though  better  in 
theory  than  what  we  know  by  that  phrase. 
The  Ihnits  of  an  article  of  this  nature  forbid  our 
descending  to  particulars,  but  we  will  endeavor 
to  convey  a  correct  general  idea,  premising 
that  it  is  a  subject  worthy  the  closest  attention 
of  our  military  geniuses,  who  may  draw  from 
it  lessons  of  much  importance. 

Boats  of  a  small  size,  constructed  of  strong, 
light,  and  elastic  materials,  which  are  fitted 
together  without  nail,  treenail,  spike,  or  screw, 
being  bound  together  instead  in  a  very  inge- 
nious and  effective  manner  by  means  of  thongs 
— TMjxi  leaf  being  inserted  into  the  seams  before 
they  are  brought  to  a  state  of  tension,  just  as 
barrel  staves  are  interleaved  with  flags  to  ren- 
der them  perfectly  water-tight — are  their 
^  pontoons."  These,  separated  into  their  ulti- 
mate parts— "  taken*  down,"  as  the  technical 
phrase  would  be — into  planks,  timbers,  thwarts, 
paddles,  etc.,  a  man  to  each  single  portion,  and 
each  as  light  and  convenient  of  portage  aa  thdr 
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swords  or  lances,  are  bome  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  every  enterprise.  Each  warrior  is  a 
pontanier^  to  whom  is  assigned  one  particular 
part,  and  whose  special  responsibility  for  which 
ends  only  with  life.  In  addition,  he  is  tho- 
roughly drilled  into  a  regular  systematic  per- 
formance of  the  processes  of  putting  together 
and  taking  apart  these  light,  buoyant,  and 
well-adapted  craft,  being  taught  to  render  con- 
fusion impossible  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
grand  principle  of  all  evolutions,  that  of  being 
at  the  rigJU  moment  in  the  right  place — ^with 
the  right  thing.  With  these  boats,  and  the 
combinations  they  are  accustomed  to  make 
with  them,  the  Igorrotas  bridge,  raft,  or  ferry 
across  stream,  river,  or  lake,  according  to 
necessities  and  circumstances,  with  a  celerity 
that  is  truly  marvelous,  when  they  again  **  take 
them  down,"  and  push  on  in  their  flying 
marches  without  involving  any  loss  of  time. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  the  Igorrotas,  in  which 
every  soldier  is  also  a  x)ontonier,  is  capable  of 
most  advantageous  adaptation  in  our  armies, 
by  the  simple  means  of  utilizing  the  buoyancy 
of  the  common  canteen.  For  example,  with 
the  emptied  and  stoppered  canteens  of  a  corps 
of  ten  thousand  men  may  be  constructed  a 
pontoon  of  ten  thousand  water-tight  compart- 
ments, or  cells,  which  almost  no  practicable 
amount  of  battering  could  sink,  and  which 
would  carry  three  companies,  fully  accoutred, 
and  three  boat  howitzere,  with  fifty  rounds  of 
shell  and  shrapnel  for  each. 

There  are  kindred  tribes  scattered  through- 
out Polynesia  which  possess  and  practice  this 
same  system,  with  many  other  customs  which 
obtain  among  the  Igorratas.  The  "  mountain 
Dyaks,"  indeed,  are  said  in  this  respect  to  ex- 
cel them.  The  "  Sea  Dyaks,"  besides  the  little 
pontooning  boat,  are  possessors  of  a  far  heavier 
description  of  craft,  which  display  no  mean 
skill  in  their  construction  and  adaptability  to 
the  intended  purposes.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, they  may  be  called  seargoing  vessels.  By 
their  aid  those  fierce  pirates  long  infested  the 
Straits  of  Carimata  and  northern  coasts  of 
Borneo.  We  shall  describe  them  hereafter. 
Doubtless,  in  the  days  anterior  to  the  Tagal  in- 
vasion, our  Igorrotas,  like  their  brethren  of 
Borneo,  Mindanao,  Celebes,  and  many  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  were  maritime,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter still  do,  added  some  knowledge  of  navigation 
to  the  other  arts  possessec^in  common  by  all. 

The  arms  of  these  warriors  are  spear,  sword, 
and  shield.  The  shield,  made  of  hard  wood, 
is  held  in  the  left  hand  by  a  single  handle  or 


''  clcet"  in  the  center— not  borne  on  the  far» 
ann,  sustained  by  straps,  like  that  of  medieval 
Europe.  The  spear,  a  weapon  of  much  ele^ 
gance  of  form,  has  a  shaft  of  handsome  and 
highly  polished  wood,  with  a  head  of  bright 
steel,  double-edged  and  keen.  The  sword,  also 
of  steel,  has  a  wooden  hilt,  devoid  of  guard, 
which  is  commonly  decorated  with  long  locks 
of  human  hair,  dyed— usually  crimson.  In- 
stead of  a  scabbard,  the  Igorroto  carries  at  his 
waist  a  slip  of  bamboo,  a  little  broader  and 
longer  than  the  blade,  which  is  secured  to  it— 
the  nautical  word  ^^ttopped",  conveys  the  idea 
closely — by  means  or  a  thong  and  button, 
which  can  be  instantly  cast  loose,  leavuig  the 
weapon  free  to  its  master's  hand 

A  staff  is  carried  by  the  chiefi  as  an  emblem 
of  authority,  most  conspicuously  displayed 
during  councils.  Bracelets  of  metal,  or,  more 
literally  speaking,  coils  of  stout  brass  wire,  are 
also  frequently  worn,  as  insignia,  on  the  left 
arm — the  greater  the  number  of  coils,  the  high- 
er the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

The  strange  and  horrible  custom  of  "  head- 
taking"  prevails  among  them.  They  hold  the 
same  notions  concerning  it  that  prevail  among 
the  Indians  of  this  continent  on  the  analogous 
practice  of  taking  scalps.  They  make  special 
forays  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  preserve  the 
trophies  thus  won  by  a  process  of  expelling  the 
brains  and  filling  the  cavity  with  salt  and 
spices,  after  which  they  are  smoked,  decorated 
with  shells  and  other  rude  ornaments,  and  hung 
conspicuously  in  a  large  building  devoted  to 
councils  and  their  other  public  puixKiees.  On 
festive  occasions  tliey  are  taken  down  and 
displayed  with  much  pride  on  the  persons  of 
the  respective  captors.  No  young  Igorroto  can 
marry  until  he  is  able  to  present  his  inamorata 
with  at  least  one  of  these  terrible  proofs  of  his 
manhood  and  valor. 

4f» 


MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  OONDITIOK  OF 

SAVAGES. 


SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  M.P..  delivered  a 
lecture  recently  to  the  working-men  of 
Liverpool  on  the  above  subject  which  contains 
some  very  interesting  fhcts  respecting  the  life 
and  customs  of  savage  tribes.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

"  The  position  of  woman  among  the  lower 
savages  was  melandioly  in  the  extreme,  and 
precluded  all  those  tender  and  sacred  feelings 
to  which  so  much  of  our  happiness  was  doe. 
The  religion  of  savages  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  very  opposite  of  ours.    The  whole  mental 
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condition  of  the  savage  was,  indeed,  so  dissim- 
ilar from  oars,  that  it  was  often  difflcnlt  for  lis 
to  follow  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  or  un- 
derstand his  motives.    *  What  I'  said  a  negro 
once  to  Bnrton,  *  am  I  to  starve  while  my  sis- 
ter has  children  whom  she  can  sell  ? '   It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  savage  en- 
joyed an  amount  of  personal  freedom  greater 
than  that  of  individuals  belonging  to  civilized 
communities.    The  savage  was  nowhere  free. 
All  over  the  world  his  life  was  regulated  by  a 
complicated  set  of  rules  and  customs  as  forci- 
ble as  laws,  of  quaint  prohibitions,  and  unjust 
privileges,  the  prohibitions  generally  applying 
to  the  women,  and  the  privileges  to  the  men. 
All  our  ideas  of  relationship  were  founded  on 
marriage  and   on  the  family.     Among  sav- 
ages the  relationship  to  a  clan  almost  super- 
seded that  to  the  family.    Women  are  treated 
like  slaves,  or  almost  like  domestic  animals. 
Thus,  in  Australia  little  real  affection  existed 
between  husband  and  wife;  and  young  men 
valued  a  wife  principally  for  her  services  as  a 
slave.    On  the  Sandwich  Islands,  uncleship, 
auntship,  cousinship  were  ignored;   and  we 
had  only  grandparents,  parents,  children  and 
grandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters.    Here  the 
child  was  related  to  the  group,  not  specially 
related  to  its  father  or  mother,  so  that  every 
child  had  several  fathers  and  several  mothers. 
The  condition  of  the  lowest  races  was  that,  not 
of  individual  marriage  as  existing  among  us, 
bat  of  communal  marriage.    But  even  under 
the  latter  system,  where  a  man  had  captured  a 
beautiful  girl,  whom  he  wished  to  keep  to  him- 
self, a  form  of  individual  marriage  would  rise 
up  by  the  side  of  the  communal  marriage. 
This  theory  explained  the  extraordinary  sub- 
jection of  Uie  woman  in  marriage ;  it  explained 
the  widely-distributed  custom  of  *  exogamy,' 
which  forbade  marriage  within  the  tribe ;  the 
necessity  of  expiation  for  the  infringement  of 
tribal  rights  by  the  appropriation  to  one  man 
of  what  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe;  and, 
lastly,  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  form 
of  capture  in  marriage.    Among  the  rudest 
races  capture  was  far  more  than  a  form,  and  it 
was  customary  for  men  to  steal  women  by 
force  from  other  tribes.''    The  lectuicr  thea 
gave  a  number  of  instances  to  show  how  wide- 
ly the  custom  of  marriage  by  capture  prevailed 
among  the  lower  races  of  men,  and  that  traces 
of  it  lingered  even  among  those  b^er  hi  the 
scale  of  civilization.    With  legiMHi  to  leligion^ 
it  had  been  nsual  to  class  the  lower  religions 
into  Fetichism,  defined  as  the  worship  of  ma- 
terial substances ;  Satoeism,  that  of  the  heaven- 


ly bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  of  the 
deification  of  men  afler  death.  But  these  were 
not  really  natural  symptoms.  There  was  no 
real  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  that  of  a  rock  or  a  lake.  The  true  classifi- 
cation of  religions  should  rest,  not  on  the  mere 
object  worshiped,  but  on  the  nature  and  char- 
acter ascribed  to  the  Deity.  It  was  a  much 
disputed  question  whether  thelowest  races  had 
any  religion  or  not  However  this  might  be, 
it  was  clear  that  the  religion  of  the  lower  sav- 
ages was,  in  many  respects,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  most  advanced  races.  Their  deities 
were  evil,  not  good ;  they  required  bloody  sac- 
rifices; they  were  mortal,  not  immortal;  and 
.  were  approached  by  dances  rather  than  by 
prayers.  The  ideas  of  religion  among  the 
lower  races  were  intimately  associated  with — 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  originated  from — the 
condition  of  men  during  sleep,  and  especially 
from  dreams.  Sleep  and  death  had  always 
been  regarded  as  nearly  related  to  one  another. 
Thus  Somnus  and  Mors,  the  gods  of  sleep  and 
death,  were  both  fabled  to  have  been  the  chil- 
dren of  Nox,  the  goddess  of  night  80  also  the 
savage  would  naturally  look  on  death  as  a 
kind  of  sleep,  and  would  expect  and  hope  to 
see  his  friend  awake  from  the  one  as  he  had 
often  done  from  the  other.  Hence,  probably, 
one  reason  for  the  great  influence  ascribed  to 
the  treatment  of  the  body  afler  death.  The 
savage  considered  the  events  in  his  dreams  as 
real  as  those  which  happened  when  he  was 
awake ;  and  hence  he  naturally  felt  that  he  had 
a  spirit  which  could  quit  the  body,  if  not  when 
it  liked,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances. 
Gradually,  as  the  human  mind  expanded,  it 
became  capable  of  higher  and  higher  realiza- 
tion. The  Fctichism  of  the  negro  was  a  step 
in  advance,  because  the  influence  of  religion 
was  much  raised  in  importance.  The  next 
stage  might  be  called  Totemiam.  In  this  stage 
everything  was  deified—stones,  rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  thq  heavenly  bodies,  even  plants 
and  animals.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  the  deities 
were  mortal,  not  creators ;  no  importance  was 
attached  to  true  prayers;  virtue  was  not  re< 
warded,  nor  vice  punished;  there  were  no 
temples,  no  priests,  no  idols,  QraduaUy  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  na« 
ture  enUghtened  the  mind  of  man.  From  a 
believer  in  ghosts  he  came  gradually  to  recog- 
nize, the  existence  of  a  soul;  and  at  length, 
nnitlog  this  belief  with  that  of  a  beneficent  and 
just  Being,  he  connected  morality  with  relig- 
ion— ^a  step  the  importance  of  which  it  waa 
scarcely  possible  to  estimate. 
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I<rE"W"     YORK, 

DECEMBER,    1B70. 

VALEDICTOBT. 

\\f  HAT  1  80  Boon  ?  and  ia  it  a  fact 
'  '     that  we  are  really  at  the  end  of 
another  year  in  the  "  voyage  of  life  ?  " 
"The  time  leems  ao  short,"     The  whole 
year's  excursion  has  been  bo  pleasant, 
the  time  haa  passed  so  swiftly,  that  one 
Boarcely  realizes  it.     This  Is  the  last  sta- 
tion, and  passengers  will  soon  be  landed. 
Are  we  now  to  part?    Aye,  contracts 
are  canceled  ;    engagementa  completed  ; 
^nd   all  existing   pecuniary  obligations 
l^rminate.     Well,  now  comes  the  most 
^iuful  part  of  the  programme.     Up  to 
the  present  moment  all  has  been  joy, 
-BmshiDe,  and  happiness,    Kow  cornea 
.the  parting.     It  is  with  feelings  of  deep 
re^et  and  aadness  that  we  take  each 
<  ftllow-passenger  by  the  mental  hand  and 
'■bid  iiim  or  her  "good-bye."     The  ac- 
quuBtaQce — tbongh  not  in  all  cases  the 
:inMt  intimate — haa  seemed  cordial  to  us, 
■atfd  we  have  aometimes  felt  that  it  wonld 
,  teniiBnate  only  with  death.     But  our  ei- 
perience  teaches  ub  that  changes  must 
.  come,  that  aome  of  those  who  were  our 
frienda  and  neighbors  for  years,  finally 
atray  away  to  other  climes,  and  new 
friends  and  neighbors  take  their  places. 
We,  too,  must  some  time  give  place  to 
ucceeeors,  and  bid  a  jituil  "  good-bye  " 
to  one  and  all.    But  not  yet.    Oar  work 
is  juat  begun.    It  ia  piled  up  monnUun 
:Jiigh,  md  we  propoae  to  go  through — 
•  not  around — it.    Do  yon  inquire  what  is 


the  nature  of  our  work  ?  We  answer. 
I'^rst,  To  correct  onr  own  erroni;  and 
then  assist  others  to  correct  theirs. 
Second,  To  acquire  as  much  naefnl 
knowledge  as  possible,  and  then  try  to 
impart  the  same  to  others.  Altogether, 
with  God's  blessing,  to  do  what  good  we 
can  in  the  way  of  opening  the  minds  of 
poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  dissipated 
men  to  a  realization  of  their  condition, 
and  point  the  way  to  a  higher  and  m 
better  life.  The  race  of  man  still  gropes 
in  the  dark,  grovels  in  the  mire  of  per- 
verted appetite  and  passion,  is  in  great 
part  Bemi-savage  or  savage,  delighting 
in  rum,  riot,  and  rebellion.  Here  and 
there  ia  a  low,  liceotioua,  gambling, 
drinking  creature.  He  may  be  even 
worse  than  this — so  low  and  so  bad 
that  he  hesitates  not  to  rob,  pillage, 
barn,  and  murder,  making  war  alike  on 
civilized  and  ravage  to  gratify  an  ambi- 
tion inspired  only  by  the  devil ;  in 
short,  a  "  miserable  sinner."  And  yet 
this  same  wicked  creature,  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  possesses  all  the  rudimenu 
of  a  high  and  noble  manhood.  He  has 
godlike  qualities,  and  was  given  DOHDt- 
lOK  OTKB  ITATUBB !  Phreuology  enable* 
its  students  and  practitioners  to  appreci- 
ate the  situation,  to  take  the  present 
measure  of  every  man ;  give  him  a  men- 
tal dissection ;  aliow  him  to  himself; 
point  out  hia  defects,  and  indiiate  whAt 
should  be  done  to  subordinate  the  lower 
and  to  develop  the  higher  faculties,  func- 
tions, and  powers  of  body  and  of  mtnd. 
It  is  ours  through  the  aid  and  CD^>pera- 
tion  of  kindred  spirits  to  work  in  this 
human  vineyard,  and  so  to  aid  our  tA- 
lows  to  keep  down  the  weeds — the  pas- 
sions— and  to  cultivate  the  living  son), 
the  man. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  true  teach- 
er, preacher,  physician,  or  legislator;  but 
when  possible  will  work  with  one  or 
with  all ;  but  we  do  inust  that,  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  the  work  of  no  one  is 
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more  important  Why,  we  phrenologists 
hold  the  key  hy  which  the  human  mind 
is  unlocked ;  hy  which  insanity,  imhecil- 
ity,  and  idiotcy  are  explained.  We  ac- 
count for  even  the  crimes  of  men  ;  we  do 
not  excuse  them.  We  classify  men  and 
children  hy  their  temperaments  and 
phrenological  developments ;  tell  who  is 
and  who  is  not  religiously  disposed ;  who 
is  and  who  is  not  intellectual,  social, 
artistic,  inventive,  and  so  forth.  What 
other  system  ever  revealed  or  discovered 
can  do  this  ?  As  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  this,  all  other  secular  knowl- 
edge sinks  into  insignificance.  It  is  as 
the  light  of  a  noonday's  sun  compared 
with  a  dim  starlight.  Let  the  ignorant 
pooh-pooh.  Let  the  bigot  cry  out  materi- 
alism, fatalism,  or  infidelity.  Let  the 
stupid,  for  want  of  argument — or  a  good 
head — cry  out  humbug  and  delusion. 
We  reply, 

"  Truth  la  mighty,  and  will  prevail.^^ 

We  must  go  on  with  our  work.  To 
us  it  is  a  divine  mission,  and  God  has 
blessed — ^is  daily  blessing — our  efforts  in 
this  good  cause.  Pecuniary  considera- 
tions, though  important,  weigh  as  noth- 
ing in  the  scale  when  compared  with  our 
love  for  the  work.  Our  own  efforts  are 
nobly  seconded  by  noble  and  generous 
co-workers.  Men  and  women  every- 
where cheer  us  on  by  words  of  en- 
couragement and  by  deeds.  It  is  this 
that  sustains  us.  A  few  selfish  crea- 
tures, instead  of  seeking  to  promote  the 
good  cause  by  working  for  U^  seek  to  lift 
themselves  up  by  the  skirts  of  its  gar- 
ments. They  are  human  parasites,  and 
should  be  discountenanced  as  quacks  and 
impostors.  When  a  hungry  cormorant 
or  vampire  fastens  on  Phrenology,  it  is 
a  wolf  putting  on  sheep's  clothing. 
Against  such  we  most  emphatically 
protest.  But  the  great  majority  of 
phrenologists  and  patrons  of  the  science 
are  blessed  with  a  truly  missionary 
spirit,  and  seek  to  do  good  from  a  love 


of  it,  and  not  for  the  few  dollars  they 
may  make  by  it  Does  a  true  Christian 
preach  the  gospel  for  pay  ?  N"o ;  thcU 
would  be  a  low,  mercenary  motive  which 
no  true  man  would  for  a  moment  admit 
But  he  who  preaches  the  gospel  must 
"live  of  the  gospel,"  and  so  the  phre- 
nologist must  live  hy  Phrenology.  We 
rejoice  that  an  enlightened  people  are 
regarding  the  profession  of  Phrenology 
with  the  same  respect,  and  paying  as 
freely  for  its  services  as  for  those  of  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  the 
legislator,  or  the  preacher.  The  time  is 
surely  coming  when  the  services  of  the 
competent  phrenologist  will  be  held  in 
as  high  esteem  and  be  as  liberally  paid 
as  those  of  either  of  the  others.  Every 
reader  of  this  Journal  will  aid  to  bring 
about  this  condition  of  things.  But  we 
must  close  this  valedictory  with  a  heart- 
felt good-bye  to  those  who  nvust  leave 
us,  and  a  hopeful  trust  or  belief  that  we 
shall,  some  time,  meet  again.  Then, 
once  more,  dear  reader,  good-bye. 


-^^^ 


"LET    T78   HATE    PEACE, •^ 


/CONSIDERING  the  shocking  carnage 
^-^  of  war  between  two  neighboring 
nations  abroad,  brings  vividly  to  mind 
the  struggles  through  which  our  own 
nation  so  recently  passed.  We  need 
not  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  stated 
as  to  the  causes  of  war ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
in  general  terms,  that  liberty  Ain> 
FREEDOM  ARE  PEACE.  Slavery  and 
usurpation  are  war,  Man  has  a  two- 
fold nature,  and  when  pride  and  passion 
be  not  properly  subdued,  sanctified,  har- 
monized, and  directed,  he  will  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  get  off  the  moral  track 
and  so  go  wrong.  One  of  the  Scripture 
writers  puts  it  right  when  he  describes 
the  conflict  constantly  going  on  within 
each  one  of  us.  The  warring  of  the 
flesh  with  the  spirit — ^that  is,  the  unsano- 
tified  or  unregenerated  animal  propensi- 
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ties    with    the    moral    sentiments  —  is 
expressed  in  these  words : 

"  I  sav,  then,  walk  in  tbo  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  .For  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against 
the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contraiy  the  one  to 
the  other;  so  that  ye  can  not  do  the  things 
that  ye  would.  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit, 
yo  are  not  under  the  law.  Now  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivious- 
ness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revel ings, 
and  such  like ;  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before, 
as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;  against 
such  theie  is  no  law." 

Peace  comes  through  justice  to  the 
unjust,  and  to  the  wicked  there  can  be 
no  peace ;  neither  to  the  selfish,  the 
cruel,  or  revengeful ;  nor  to  the  proud, 
haughty,  vain,  or  arrogant.  Ungodly 
ambition,  as  seen  in  Napoleon  IIL  and 
his  followers,  and  in  other  self-appointed 
or  would-be  emperors  and  kings,  is  sure 
to  fail  and  fall.  All  self-seekers  are 
doomed,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to 
disappointment ;  while  he  who  seeks  the 
public  good  instead  of  the  gratification 
of  his  own  ambition  will  find  his  reward. 
When  we  act  on  principles  approved 
by  our  higher  sentiments,  when  we  sub- 
mit every  question  to  the  Divine  judg- 
ment and  act  in  accordance  therewith, 
we  shall  become,  each  of  us,  a  law  unto 
ourselves,  and  find  peace.  A  godly  man 
seeks  the  good  of  others;  he  is  kindly, 
just,  beneficent.  One  who  cultivates 
this  state  of  mind  will  j''ow  in  grace, 
and  live  a  life  of  peace  confening  happi- 
ness on  all. 

Belligerency — Combativeness — ^begets 
belligerency,  makes  and  keeps  up  the 
warfare.  If  we  choose  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  revenge  toward  opponents  or 
enemies  who  have  laid  down  their  arms, 
we  may  do  so  at  our  own  discomfort, 
or  we  may  act  on  a  more  divine  plan, 
and  cultivate  a   spirit  of  forgiveness. 


And  now,  in  view  of  this  higher  consid. 
eration,  as  well  as  that  of  good  policy, 
is  it  not  time  for  all  Americans',  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  to  put  off  all 
feelings  of  prejudice,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  neighborly  kindness?  We  were 
Northerners  and  Southerners^  We  are 
Americans.  "Let  us  try  to  discard 
sectional  lines  as  between  states,  coun- 
ties, and  towns,  and  so  have  peace." 

Give  this  ixyunited  nation  twenty 
years  of  peace  in  which  to  develop 
our  immense  resources,  and  no  kingdom 
or  empire  on  earth  could  cope  with  ns 
on  land  or  sea.  It  is  liberty  and  free- 
dom which  develop  the  highest  intclli* 
gence  and  patriotism.  With  these  on 
our  banner,  guided  and  directed  by  an 
educated  public  sentiment,  we  shall  be 
not  only  invincible  in  defense,  but  an 
example  to  old-world  monarchies  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  follow  us  to  the 
tune  of  "  Hail  Columbia." 

Abroad,  no  head  with  an  artificial 
crown  is  secure,  or  sleeps  a  sleep  of 
sweet  repos^  and  perfect  peace.  The 
"subject,"  "serf,"  or  "slave"  is  impa- 
tient to  be  free.  Even  the  kind  old 
Pope  of  Home  was  forced  to  let  go 
his  temporal  power,  and  "  infiallible " 
though  he  is  said  to  be,  must  now 
submit  to  a  usurping  king.  But  how 
long  can  the  king  hope  to  hold  his  place 
before  an  enlightened  people  ?  The  £ict 
is,  the  world  has  had  enough  of  kings 
and  that  sort  of  worthless  trash.  It 
wants  no  more  false  pretense ;  no  more 
assassins,  vide  Prince  Pieire  N.  Bona- 
parte ;  no  more  drunken  dukes,  profligate 
counts,  or  imbecile  "  Lord  Dundrearies." 
It  x^ants  no  more  weak  "royalty"  or 
foolish  "nobility."  It  wants  honesti 
industrious,  self-helpfal  citizens,  who 
will  earn  their  own  living.  In  ahort| 
it  wants  such  a  Democratic  Repabiio 
as  was  founded  by  Washington  and 
the  Contmental  Congress.    To  sneh  an 
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end  are  all  earthly  kingdoms  tending. 
May  God  hasten  'Hhe  good  time  com- 
ing,'* when  freedom  and  peace  shall  be 
the  rule. 


-♦♦♦- 


«A    HEBBT    CHRISTMA81'' 


A  ITHAT  cheering  words  are  these! 
^  ^     How  they  stir  young  blood,  and 
quicken  thought!     How  they  vivify  the 
imagiuation,  and  kindle  hope ! 

A    MEBBT     ChBIBTMAS     TO     ALL      THB 

world!  Would  to  God  it  were  so! 
But  there  are  still  benighted  millions 
who  have  no  merry  Christmas,  who  never 
heard  of  Christ,  and  who  continue,  in 
their  spiritual  blindness,  to  woi*ship  wood 
and  stone.  What  a  revelation  is  that 
which  opens  up  the  very  heavens  to  our 
human  vision,  and  leads  the  mind  to 
God! 

What  are  our  duties,  with  regard  to 
teaching  Christian  principles,  to  heathen 
nations?  Should  not  every  Christian 
become  a  missionary  ?  There  are  pagans 
among  us ;  they  come  from  the  teeming 
millions  of  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the  In- 
dies, and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Shall  we  not  instruct  them?  Who  is 
there  who  may  not  do  something  toward 
opening  the  minds  of  these  benighted 
beings  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christi- 
anity and  science  ? 

Why  is  the  25th  of  December  deemed 
of  so  much  importance  ?  Why  is  it  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  celebration 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year  ?  Be- 
cause, as  any  child  educated  in  the  light 
of  our  Christian  civilization  would  an- 
swer, it  was  on  this  day  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom.  Whatever  may  be  said  by 
those  who  claim  atheistical  notions  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  birth  of  Christ  introduced 
a  new  era  in  the  world's  history — a  new 
era  so  vast  in  its  bearing  upon  human  re- 
lations that  "  old  things  passed  away," 
and  "  all  things  became  new."    Every- 


thing related  to  the  affairs  of  men  took 
on  a  new  character.  A  i*evelation  in- 
deed dawned  upon  the  world  and  im- 
parted a  new  life  and  energy  to  those  el- 
ements which  underlie  the  progress  of 
humanity  in  knowledge  physical  and 
moral.  The  historic  record  has  preserved 
to  us  the  singular  events  and  cotempora- 
neous  phenomena  of  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  birth  of  Christ,  so 
that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  us 
to  enter  upon  their  consideration.  And 
besides,  time  and  space  would  fail  ere 
we  had  bestowed  upon  them  more  than 
a  cursory  view.  Let  us,  however,  glance 
at  the  holiday  itself. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  diver- 
gence of  opinion  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians as  to  the  precise  day  on  which  to 
celebrate  or  commemorate  the  occasion 
when  Jesus  fii*st  showed  himself  in  hu- 
man form  as  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 
Some  observed  the  1st  or  6th  of  January ; 
others  the  20th  of  March,  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  Passover ;  while  still  others  kept 
the  20th  of  September,  or  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  For  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Consiantine, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  strictly  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  the  former  keeping 
the  6th  of  January,  the  latter  the  25th  of 
December.  Finally  both  branches  of 
the  Christian  faith  agreed  on  the  25th 
of  December,  and  that  date  was  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  Julius  I.,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  about  the  year  345. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ancient 
custom  of  many  Continental  nations  in 
observing  the  winter  solstice  as  a  season 
of  festivity  had  no  little  to  do  with  fixing 
Christmas  Day.  The  Romans  celebrated 
at  this  time  their  well-known  Saturna- 
lia/ the  Scandinavian  nations  and  Ger- 
mans erected  great  bonfires,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  Odin  and  Thor ;  while  the  Pei^ 
sians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians 
performed  ceremonies  of  a  religious  char- 
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acter  in  honor  of  their  respective  deities. 
In  England,  from  whence  we  have  re- 
ceived our  notions  chiefly  of  Christmas 
celebration,  the  original  idea  of  the  early 
Christians  was  much  modified  by  the 
addition  of  many  features  peculiar  to  the 
rites  and  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  there  were  subsequently 
added  ceremonies  practiced  by  the  an- 
cient Grermans.  The  burning  of  the 
yule-log  and  the  decorating  of  houses 
with  branches  of  the  mystic  misletoe  on 
Christmas  Eve,  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  holiday  festivities  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holi- 
days in  America  are  especially  marked 
as  the  season  for  the  re-unions  of  families 
in  the  old  homestead,  or  at  the  house  of 
a  member,  or  for  other  social  gatherings. 
Around  the  cheerful  hearth  then  meet 
those  who  may  have  been  separated  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  previous,  and  hearts 
burn  with  the  flush  and  joy  of  renewed 
association. 

How  valuable  is  Christmas-tide  to  a 
nation  if  it  serve  only  such  a  purpose  as 
that  of  bringing  home  the  absent — af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  friends  to  meet 
after  months,  it  may  be  years,  of  separa- 
tion !  How  beneficial  the  influences  of 
such  a  season,  not  only  as  promoting  the 
health  of  body  and  mind,  but  also  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  between  individuals. 

Blessed  be  Christmas !  May  all  its 
best  and  sweetest  influences  be  shed  in 
every  home,  and  linger  by  every  fireside ! 


♦♦♦ 

Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  the  eminent  English 
writer,  and  so  well  known  to  Americans  for 
his  friendship  to  tlie  United  States  during  the 
recent  war,  and  for  his  efforts  toward  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  British  workingmen,  paid 
a  visit,  all  too  brief,  recently  to  this  country. 
He  remained  with  us  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  received  the  most  cordial  atten- 
tion of  leading  citizens.  His  genial  manner,  and 
the  warm  interest  he  exhibited  in  those  features 
of  American  progress,  educational  and  indus- 


trial, which  engaged  his  attention,  proved  be- 
yond question  that  the  "  Tom  Brown"  we  were 
so  much  interested  in  years  ago,  has  changed 
but  little  with  the  passage  of  time,  if  we  except 
the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  culture  which  are 
eminently  his. 

ODB    ALLEaiANCE. 


BEFORE  the  war  there  were  two  political 
schools  in  this  country  holding  different 
views  and  opinions  as  to  State  nmHTS.  The 
Northern  school  held  that  every  State,  county, 
and  town  were  subordinate  to  the  General  Qov- 
emment ;  while  the  Southern  school,  of  which 
John  Calhoun  was  once  the  leader,  held  Uiat 
each  State  was  only  a  partner  in  the  concern^ 
from  which  it  might  withdraw  at  pleasure.  It 
was  on  these  grounds  that  the  South  proposed 
to  secede  in  1860,  and  to  establish  a  confede- 
racy on  other  than  Democratic  Republican 
principles.  The  North  held  to  Democracy. 
The  South  sought  to  establish  substantiaUy  a 
limited  monarchy.  Here  the  two  sections  di- 
verged ;  the  North  claitning  that  the  Uinrso 
States  had  and  has  perpetual  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole ;  that  each  State  must  le  mbordinaile 
to  the  General  Government^  except  in  matters  of 
local  concern.  Statesmen,  legislators,  soldierB, 
and  people  divided  on  that  point  The 
question  was  tried  on  numerous  bloody  battle- 
fields, extending  over  four  years*  time,  at  a 
cost  of  thousands  of  lives  and  of  many 
millions  in  money.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  each  party  considered  itself  in  the  right 
Indeed,  when  one  puts  his  property,  his  honor, 
and  his  life  in  the  balance,  we  may  believe  him 
nneerey  however  erroneous  his  judgment  may 
prove  to  be.  Had  the  South  proved  the  victor 
in  the  contest,  the  outside  world  would  have 
given  her  soldiers  and  her  citizens  credit  for 
the  greatest  patriotism.  But,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  she  failed.  The  Ukion  was  savsdl 
We  pity  the  error  of  judgment  which  permits 
one  to  be  misled.  We  deplore  that  moral 
obtuseness  which  prevents  one  fh>m  seeing 
clearly  where  his  duty  lies ;  or,  seeing  It,  makes 
him  lack  the  decision  and  integri^  to  hold  to 
it  A  weak  man,  through  indecision  or  vacil- 
lation, may  be  as  potent  for  evil  as  a  vidoos 
one.  We  will  not  Judge  harshly  those  who 
fight  in  a  bad  cause.  They  have  their  reward. 
In  another  place  we  give  the  portrait  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
written  from  a  Southern  point  of  view.  That 
he  was  a  good  scholar  and  a  great  soldier  none 
can  question.    Bia  brain  was  large;  his  body 
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■Iroiii;  and  well-proportioDed,  and  he 
p»ble  of  great  tbings.  Boci&Uy,  he  wa 
«Eteemed.  He  lived  a  religioas  life,  and  was 
Irualed  with  tbe  greatest  responsibilities.  As 
compared  with  tbe  other  leaders  In  tbe  rebel' 
lion — JetTersoa  Davis,  AJeiander  Stephens,  etc, 
— Qen.  Lee  was  the  more  respected.  Had  he 
remained  true  to  ihe  Union,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  (hat  be  would  have  been  placed  at  the 
bead  of  tbe  Union  army.  He  preferred  to  "  go 
with  bis  State,"  and  against  the  Union.  He 
f^ed  In  his  mllitarj  efforts.  Let  us  regret  bis 
unforiunale  choice,  pit;  bis  mistakes,  and  try 
to  forgot  that  his  efforts  were  exerted  against 
the  beat  civil  government  yet  devised  by  man. 
1£  Wasliington  was  a  rebel,  it  waa  against  for- 
eign tyniiwy,  and  in  Uie  interest  of  the  free- 
dom wbicb  still  exisla  among  tu. 


LOUIS    ADOIPHE    THIERS. 

rriHIS  eminent  historian  and  BtatCBman 
-*-  lias  emerged  from  the  retirement 
which  the  rule  of  Louis  Kapoleon  had 
rendered  acceptable  or  desirable  to  him, 
and  not  with  stand  iog  bin  advanced  age, 
has  again  taken  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  new  oi'der  of  pohtical  affairs  in 
France  wliich  followed  the  fall  of  the 
empire.  His  earnest  sympathy  for  libe- 
ral government,  which  had  lacked  op- 
portunity for  its  active  manifestation 
since  the  c<yiip  de  main  of  Napoleon 
in  1851,  now  finds  a  wide  field  in  which 
to  esei'cise  what  diplomatic  talent  may 
yet  be  his.  He  has  been  sent  to  the- 
courts  of  Austria  and  Russia  for  the  por- 
pose  of  obtaining  their  support  or  Inter- 
ventional influence  in  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  at  Paris. 

M.  Thiers  posseasea  a  head  much  above 
the  average  size ;  indeed,  it  ia  vei-y  large 
for  a  Fi'enchman,  and  being  broad  and 
high,  gives  him  character  for  much  en- 
ergy, executiveness,  and  moral  inflexi- 
IjillLy,  There  is  apparently  more  of  the 
Saxon  than  of  the  Celt  in  his  tempera- 
mental organization.  See  how  stout, 
Bolid,  and  compactly  built  that  head 
and  face !  Thei'e  is  density  and  stamina 
here.    He  should  be  known  for  that  spirit 


of  decbion  which  can  be  defined  beet  aa 
sturdy  positiveness.  The  sprightlioess 
and  versatility  of  the  true  Fi'ank  do  not 
enter  very  largely  into  his  composition. 
Large  Const  ructiv  en  ess,  Acquisitiveness, 
SecretivcueSB,  and  Caution  combine  to 
make  him  politic,  shrewd,  guarded,  and 
economical.  The  forehead  is  ample, 
showing  ability  as  a  reasoner,  and 
breadth  of  mind  sufBcient  to  compre- 
hend large  interests.    He  would  rarely 


lose  his  own  individuality  or  compromise 
Ms  special  views;  in  fact,  as  already 
hinted  above,  the  tendency  is  toward 
dignity,  if  not  dogmatism.  He  would 
have  bis  own  way,  if  possible,  and  he  ia 
generally  in  the  right. 

Louis  Adolfhs  Thiebs  was  bom  at  Hai^ 
seiUos,  April  I6tb,  1797.  He  was  of  a  femily 
in  poor  circumBtances,  bia  fetber  being  a  work- 
ing blacksmith.  His  mother,  however,  be- 
longed to  an  old  commcrciftl  femilj,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  tbe  lirolbers 
Joseph  and  Andr6  Chenler.  The  relatives  of 
bis  motlier,  being  impressed  by  the  precoci- 
ty of  the  boy,  took  charge  of  him  for  tbe  pur- 
poses of  education.  By  tbem  be  was  sent  to 
the  Imperial  Lyceum  of  JlarBeilles,  where  he 
distinguiabcd  bimself  by  bis  superior  scholar- 
ship. In  leiB  be  was  sent  to  Aix  to  study 
law.  Hero  he  became  acquainted  with  Mignet, 
tbe  blstcrian,  in  company  with  whom,  imme- 
diately alter  be  had  taken  h!s  degree,  be  went 
to  Paris.  The  vocation  of  the  law  seems  to 
have  bad  but  litde  attraction  fbr  him,  as  we 
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find  him  shortly  afUr  engaged  closely  in  the 
study  of  history  and  philosophy.  Being  poor, 
he  lived  for  a  lime  in  comparative  obscurity, 
but  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the  world  of 
letters  through  Lafitte,  who  discerned  in  the 
young  man  the  quality  of  a  superior  writer,  he 
commenced  to  contribute  articles  of  a  political 
caste  to  leading  newspapers,  among  them  the 
ConstUiUionnel^  which  was  at  that  time  the  fore- 
most organ  of  the  liberal  party.  He  soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  the  vfgor  and  boldness 
of  his  contributions,  and  was  admitted  tlirough 
their  influence  into  the  most  brilliant  circles  of 
the  party.  In  the  crowded  saloons  of  Lafitte, 
Perier,  Baron  Louis — the  great  financier  of  the 
era — and  of  Talleyrand,  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  revolution- 
ary drama.  The  attention  thus  gained  proved 
of  important  advantage  to  him  in  the  great  im- 
dertaking  which  he,  though  so  young  a  man, 
had  entertained  for  several  years,  that  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  prep- 
aration of  this  work  was  really  undertaken 
in  connection  with  Felix  Bodin,  but  was  com- 
pleted by  Thiers  alone  in  1827 ;  and  its  appear- 
ance at  once  placed  the  briefless  young  lawyer 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  literary  celebrity. 
Three  editions  were  sold  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale,  together 
with  the  gift  of  a  share  in  the  ComtUuUonnd 
from  an  admirer,  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
comparative  comfort  He  left  his  garret  in  a 
retired  street,  emerged  into  fame,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  France  m 
the  two  leading  fields  of  literature  and  politics. 

In  January,  18d0,  he  established  a  paper,  the 
Nationndf  advocating  advanced  democratic 
principles.  In  the  conduct  of  this  paper  he 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
literary  party,  and  unrelenting  war  was  waged 
against  the  ministry  of  Polignac.  The  severe 
attacks  on  the  policy  of  government  made  by 
Thiers'  newspaper  conduced  chiefiy  to  those 
desperate  measures  which  resulted  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1830.  Devoting  himself  now  to  a 
public  career,  the  young  publicist  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary- General  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, and  elected  deputy  for  the  town  of  Aix. 
His  appearance  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
gave  at  first  little  promise  of  his  subsequent 
distinction. 

His  diminutive  person,  his  small  face,  en- 
cumbered with  a  pair  of  huge  spectacles,  and 
his  whole  exterior  presenting  something  of  the 
ludicrous,  the  new  deputy,  ftill  of  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  the  revolutionary  orators, 
attempted  to  impart  the  thrilling  emotions  re- 


corded of  Mlrabeau.  The  attempt  proYoked 
derision,  but  soon  subsiding  into  the  onitoiy 
natural  to  him — simple,  easy,  vigorous,  rapid, 
anecdotic — he  became  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable of  parliamentary  champions.  From  1832, 
when  the  Soult  cabinet  was  constructed,  be 
continued  a  Minister,  with  one  short  interval, 
until  1836.  He  was  by  turn  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public 
Works,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affatrs  under 
various  chiefe — Soult,  Gerard,  Mortier,  and 
Broglie. 

In  February,  1836,  he  was  nominated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Foreign  Minister  by 
Louis  Philippe.  He  only  held  this  ofilcc  until 
August,  1886,  when  he  passed  into  oppositioD. 
In  1840  he  was  again  called  by  the  king  to  the 
premiership.  He  refused  Lord  Palmerstan*s 
invitation  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Prussia  for  tlie  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from 
some  lingering  sympathy  with  the  principles 
which  dictated  the  first  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  Egypt  and  Byria,  and  a  desire  to  accomplish 
by  diplomatic  relations  with  Mehemet  All  that 
which  Bonaparte  had  sought  to  effect  by  force 
of  arms — ^a  controlling  power  on  the  part  of 
France  in  Syrian  and  Egyptian  affairs.  Lord 
Palmerston  entered  into  the  treaty  without 
France ;  Acre  was  taken  by  the  English  fleet, 
and  Mehemet  Ali  was  driven  out  of  SyriiL 
The  popular  irritation  in  France,  fostered  by 
Thiers,  was  excessive,  and  nothing  but  the 
peaceful  character  of  Louis  Philippe  prevented 
the  French  nation  from  rushing  into  a  war  of 
defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Thiers 
alarmed  the  Continent  by  his  threats  of  setting 
aside  the  treaties  of  1815  and  extending  the 
French  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  computed 
that  he  spent  not  less  than  $40,000,000  in  mil- 
itary and  naval  demonstrations.  The  effect  of 
the  ill-blood  thus  generated  was  felt  shortly 
afterward  in  the  seizure  of  the  Society  Islands, 
and  in  the  remonstrances  which  the  Britkh 
Government  saw  reason  to  address  to  that  of 
France  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  Prii> 
chard,  their  consul  at  Tahiti.  Louis  Philippe 
dismissed  his  bellicose  Prime  Minister,  and 
Europe  again  tasted  the  sweets  of  repose. 

M.  Tiiiers  employed  his  leisure  in  historical 
pursuits.  His  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
of  the  Empire,'*  began  in  1845  and  completed 
in  1860,  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works 
of  the  age.  The  plan  is  vast  and  compreUen- 
Rive.  He  had  authentic  documents,  and  ftall 
and  incomparable  materials  at  his  disposaL 
War,  administration,  finances,  the  state  of  par- 
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ties  at  home,  and  the  intrignes  of  diplomacy 
abroad,  are  by  turns  grouped  and  distributed 
around  some  principal  event  which  gives  its 
name  to  each  book.  The  style  is  easy  and 
fiimiliar  in  tone,  the  narrative  calm  and  lucid, 
and  there  is  little  straining  after  color  or  pic- 
turesque effect  It  has  been  objected  that  there 
are  too  many  military  details  in  the  work ;  but 
as  it  is  the  history  of  the  greatest  captain  of 
modem  times,  it  was  desirable  to  enable  even 
the  unlearned  reader  to  comprehend  the  inces- 
sant movements  of  troops  and  the  details  of 
army  organization  which  so  vividly  illustrate 
the  genius  and  prodigious  industry  and  activity 
of  Napoleon  I.  Thiers*  descriptions  of  Maren- 
go, and  of  some  other  great  battles  of  the  em- 
pire, are  masterpieces  of  military  history ;  and 
bis  narrative  of  the  most  complicated  tactics  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  as  lucid  in  its 
explanations  as  it  is  comprehensive  in  its  de- 
tails. On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  whose  alliance 
ultimately  caused  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
receive  but  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
historian.  Thiers  is  unable  to  divest  himself 
of  his  national  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  is 
often  the  apologist  and  panegyrist  of  his  hero 
and  his  policy,  when  historic  truth  and  impar- 
tiality would  record  a  different  verdict  His 
history,  published  in  sixteen  volumes,  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 

The  Republic  which  arose  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  had  so  lingering  an  existence, 
found  a  friend  in  Thiers,  and  the  return  to  the 
imperial  form,  in  1851,  found  him  so  warm  an 
opponent  that  he  was  banished.  After  a  short 
residence  in  Switzerland,  he  returned  by  per- 
mission to  France,  where  he  published  a  con- 
tinnation  of  his  "  History."  The  French  Acad- 
emy, of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since 
1886,  awarded  him  an  extraordinary  prize  of 
20,000  fhmcs,  about  $4,000,  in  gold,  for  his  two 
great  histories. 

In  1865  he  became  again  a  deputy  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  nation,  and  acted  a  leading 
part  in  political  affairs,  exhibiting  much  of  the 
eloquence  and  statesmanship  which  distin- 
guished him  in  earlier  years. 

When  the  present  Provisional  Government 
was  formed  in  Paris,  Thiers  warmly  co-oper- 
ated with  its  leading  spirits,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  very  important  mission  which  he  has 
endeavored  to  bring  to  a  successful  result,  that 
of  securing  the  interest  of  Austria  and  Russia 
in  favor  of  France,  and  toward  a  termination 
of  the  war  with  Prussia  on  grounds  honorable 
to  his  country. 


OUR  CALI^OBJNIA  EXCURSIONISTS. 


BY  02VE  OF  THEH. 


BEFORE  proceeding  to  describe  the  rail- 
ways, or  the  country  over  which  we 
passed  in  our  recent  visit  to  California,  we 
prefer  to  describe  very  briefly  the  persons 
composing  our  party.  Indeed,  our  study  is 
chiefly  of  man  and  his  relations  ratlier  than  of 
more  material  objects.  Just  now  we  will  tell 
our  readers  who  were  our  voyage-companions 
in  a  Pullman  palace  car — all  to  ourselves — ^for 
4,000  miles  "  across  the  continent.'* 

Db.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. — ^This  courteous  gentleman 
has  been  a  g^reat  traveler,  and  can  relate  with  rare 
facility  and  grace  of  language  what  be  has  seen 
under  strange  skies  and  among  people  whose  ways 
are  pecallar.  He  was  for  twenty-thrco  years  the 
physician  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  had  a  charm- 
ing home  on  an  island  at  the  quarantine  station 
in  the  harbor.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  thirty  years,  and 
was  so  favorably  known  for  his  elegant  manners 
and  his  public  spirit  tliat  he  senrcd  the  Athens  of 
America  as  its  Mayor  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
afterward  spent  some  time  abroad,  saw  all  the 
Holy  Land,  and  went  far  up  the  River  Nile.  His 
travels  were  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  grace 
and  fluency,  and  ran  through  sevend  editions.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  as  General 
Medical  Director,  had  charge  of  tlie  hospitals  in 
New  Orleans.  Upon  his  return,  the  Globe  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  N.  Y.  employed  hira  as 
their  examining  physician,  and  he  has  lately  writ- 
ten a  little  volume  of  much  value  to  insurance 
companies,  giving  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
facts  about  the  dm*ation  of  life,  and  the  chances 
that  one  has  for  length  of  days.  He  often  lectures 
on  medical  subjects,  and  has  read  several  impor- 
tant papers  before  the  American  Institute  on  the 
physiology  of  animals.  Personally,  Dr.  Smith  is 
a  little  below  the  average  height,  but  his  trunk 
is  unusually  long,  and  his  flguro  compact  aud 
sound.  Judged  by  the  signs  and  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down,  only  an  accident  or  the  onset  of 
some  infectious  disease  would  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  a  long  and  mellow  old  age. 

J.  B.  Ltman,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. — The  look  of  this  man  is  directed 
at  once  to  the  essential  point  of  whatever  subject 
engages  his  attention.  With  a  flash  the  field  of 
vision  lies  clear  before  him,  and  he  discriminates 
at  once  and  unerringly  between  vital  and  occidental, 
the  primal  and  the  subordinate.  He  sees  at  a 
glance  the  difficult  point  in  any  case,  and  as  read- 
ily perceives  the  means  that  must  be  used  to  carry 
it.  Thoroughly  educated  both  in  the  classics  and 
In  law,  which  he  practiced  for  many  years,  he  has 
adopted  Journalism  as  his  profession,  and  from 
the  first  took  rank  among  the  knights  of  the 
pen.    Bom  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
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the  race,  his  energ;ie6  are  all  given.to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  both  as  a  science  and  an  art 
He  is  as  fluent  with  his  tongue  in  public  addresses 
as  with  his  pen  at  the  editor^ s  desk,  but  strong 
domestic  tastes  and  indifference  to  general  popu- 
larity keep  him  back  from  the  platform  and  out 
of  politics. 

Tall,— six  feet,— of  a  stalwart  frame,  his  figure 
is  well  proportioned,  his  features  regular  and  hand-* 
some,  bearing  marlu  of  fine  and  thorough  culture, 
and  his  manners  are  courtly.  As  a  diplomat  he 
has  uncommon  ability.  While  education  and  so- 
cial aptness  fit  him  for  success  on  the  pavements, 
the  bias  of  his  blood,  which  has  for  generations 
flowed  through  farmers,  and  his  judgment  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  sound  and  advancing 
agriculture,  draw  him  to  the  country  and  make 
him  love  farm  industries.  His  estimate  of  men, 
and  especially  their  value  to  society,  is  accurate 
and  prompt,  and  he  is  remarluible  for  his  union 
of  business  sagacity  with  the  polish  of  the  scholar. 

Mrs.  Lauba  E.  Lyman.- Harmony,  symmetry, 
and  elevation  of  character  are  indicated  in  the 
face  and  illustrated  in  the  life  of  this  accomplished 
and  lovely  woman.  With  auburn  hair,  features  well 
proportioned  rather  than  beautiful,  penetrating 
blue  eyes,  a  voice  soft  and  low  but  clear,  a  fore- 
head the  lines  of  which  indicate  the  finest  inborn 
sense  aided  by  long  culture,  she  is  found  upon 
full  acquaintance  to  possess  all  the  fine  qualities 
that  secure  for  woman  influence,  honor,  and  love. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  enjoys  such  perfect 
health.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Hearth  and  Home 
started,  she  sent,  for  the  first  number,  an  article 
headed  "  Mrs.  Kate  Hunnibee's  Diary."  The  first 
line  was — '*  Poor  Joannah  taught  me  something 
new  about  bread-making.'*  Every  housekeeper 
whose  eye  fell  on  this  clause  read  the  article 
through,  and  came  to  watch  for  "  Kate  Hunnibee's 
Diary  "  as  a  feature  of  the  paper  ever  welcome  and 
of  unflagging  interest.  Mrs.  Lyman  has  written 
a  useful  book  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  House- 
keeping,*' and  thousands  who  read  domestic  arti- 
cles in  weekly  papers  of  great  circulation  are 
taught  and  guided  by  her,  not  knowing  their  un- 
seen friend.  She  is  not  in  fashionable  life,  nor 
gaily  dressed,  though  few  equal  her  in  the  keen- 
ness of  her  insight  into  character,  the  fullness  of 
her  attainments,  and  in  conversational  power. 
Surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  bright-eyed  children, 
the  joy  of  her  life  is  to  see  their  minds  flll,  their 
spirits  enlarge,  their  discretion  ripen,  and  to  know 
that  home  is  for  them  the  dearest  and  the  happiest 
place  on  earth — a  human  paradise.  While  more 
busy  than  most  women  in  common  domestic  in- 
dustry, she  somehow  finds  time  to  keep  herself  in 
unfailing  communication  with  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  her  words  are  a  kindly  and  some- 
times merry,  but  always  earnest,  protest  against 
the  follies  of  the  time— against  idleness,  and  fash- 
Ion,  and  useless  elegance;  while  they  cheer  and 
aid  the  humble  and  the  lonesome,  those  who  are 
weary  and  perplexed,  whose  hands  hang  down. 


and  whose  lives  run  backward.  Few  women  in 
America  are  doing  so  much  by  words  well  sup- 
ported by  example  to  give  an  ever  fresh,  growing, 
and  sacred  importance  to  that  golden  word— Aain& 

Frank  D.  Curtis. — The  most  prominent  feat- 
ure in  his  character  is  his  genial  and  jolly  temper 
combined  with  the  best  sort  of  practical  sense  and 
sagacity.  He  has  an  eye  for  iha  ludicrooa  and 
comic  aspects  of  persons  and  things  which  make 
him  irresistible  as  a  boon  companion ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  earnest  convictionfi  and*  the  beat 
settled  principles.  He  is  a  pious  Artemas  Ward : 
he  tells  a  funny  story ;  leads  the  devotions  of  a 
prayer-meeting ;  talks  to  Sunday-school  children, 
or  runs  a  political  caucus  with  equal  felicity  and 
success.  He  loves  farming,  and  especiaUy  tha 
breeding  of  choice  animals,  of  which  he  has  a  great 
variety,  and  of  the  best  blood.  He  is  of  medium 
height  and  sise,  dark  hazel  eyes,  and  iron-gmy  hair 
always  smoothly  combed,  and  long,  full  beard 
which  he  perpetually  toys  with  and  twists  as  h« 
cracks  his  joke  or  teUs  his  tale. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Curtis. — ^The  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  tills  lady  is  her  strong  conmion 
sense.  Next  to  this,  we  would  place  the  kindli- 
ness of  her  heart  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  she  reads  with  almost  unerring 
precision.  The  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  farmer 
in  Saratoga  County,  she  was  left  at  an  early  age, 
by  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  charge  of  a  numer- 
ous family.  Her  girlhood  was  spent  in  endeavor- 
ing to  supply  the  place  of  mistress  of  a  fium  and 
mother  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
developed  her  powers,  strengthened  her  judgment, 
and  gave  her,  no  doubt,  that  sterling,  practical 
sense  and  information  which  enables  her  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband — ^who  is  now  in  the  public 
service — to  carry  on  the  farm  successfully,  rear 
domestic  animals,  and  keep  up  a  handsome  coun- 
try establishment.  In  person  she  is  tall,  of  laiga 
frame,  blue  eyes,  and  hair  inclining  to  aabnm. 
Her  manners  are  agreeable,  her  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous keen,  and  her  conversation  entertaining. 
She  knows  all  about  farm  animals,  and  has  innu- 
merable household  pets,  whose  very  natures  she 
has  the  rare  gift  of  understanding  and  appreciat- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stbdman.— Affiible,  unassuming, 
intelligent,  retiring,  this  gentleman  is  slow  to 
make  acquaintance  among  strangers,  but  veiy 
highly  respected  in  the  community  where  he  la 
best  known.  With  refined  and  cultivated  taste, 
of  good  business  ability,  and  successful  in  accu- 
mulation, he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  elegant  ease 
and  domestic  felicity.  Beloved  by  all  around  liim, 
a  prominent  citizen,  a  pillar  in  society  of  which  ha 
is  a  member,  he  enjoys  most  the  good  things  of 
this  life  witli  few  of  its  annoyances.  He  has  a 
well-cultivated  mind,  with  abilities  above  the  av- 
erage, but  prefers  the  quiet  life  of  a  village  editor 
to  the  **  scuflles  of  great  fights  '*  in  our  metropol- 
itan centers,  and  pursues,  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  a  quiet  though  not  uninterested  cbronlctar 
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of  passing  events  for  the  information  of  his  intel- 
ligent readers. 

Mrs.  Sofhib  Obmb  Johnsok.— This  lady  has  de- 
lighted a  large  circle  of  readers  for  some  years  in 
many  different  new8X>apers.  She  writes  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  embracing  social  and  domestic 
matters^  the  culture  of  flowers  (which  is  with  her 
her  a  grand  passion),  the  trafaiing  of  children,  and 
the  various  arts  of  home  decoration.  Her  mem- 
ory of  persons  and  places  is  wonderfully  accurate, 
and  a  fact  once  known  or  a  book  once  read  is 
never  forgotten.  Her  flow  of  animal  spirits  is  in- 
cessant She  never  flags  in  conversation,  or  seems 
to  bd  weary.  There  is  no  end  to  what  she  can  say 
on  any  topic,  nor  any  lack  of  topics  on  which  to 
talk.  In  her  youth,  a  beauty,  she  retains  the  fresh- 
ness and  vivacity  of  manner  which  made  her  a 
belle  at  twenty  and  naturally  fond  of  dress,  which 
she  skillfhlly  employs  as  an  adjunct  of  flne  looks ; 
one  could  hardly  believe  her  on  the  shady  side  of 
forty.  With  bright  black  eyes,  auburn  hair,  a  rosy 
complexion,  a  plump  figure,  Mrs.  Johnson  Is  still 
in  the  prime  of  charming  womanhood. 

Sn.AS  HiooiNB.— This  worthy,  kindly  gentleman 
is  everything  he  seems  to  be.  Quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious, he  needs  to  be  sought  out  by  strangers  in 
order  to  be  known.  Stanch  in.prlnciple,  clear  and 
strong  in  his  perceptions  and  convictions,  with  an 
eye  to  the  main  chances,  benevolent  in  feeling, 
and  a  strict  Puritan  in  his  life,  courteous  in  man- 
ners, he  is  equally  beloved  and  honored  by  a  nu- 
merous family  of  which  he  is  patriarch,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  he  is  in  every  sense  at  home.  With 
competence  acquired  by  legitimate'  Industry  in  the 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  community  of  which  he 
is  a  trusted  and  prominent  member,  there  is  noth- 
ing of  good  in  this  life  Mr.  Higgins  does  not  en- 
joy, or  in  the  next  that  he  may  not  hope  for.  In 
person,  he  is  above  the  average  height  and  size,  of 
blue  eyes,  clear  complexion,  hair  once  brown,  now 
quite  gray,  and  beard  as  white  as  snow. 

X.  A.  WiLLABD. — This  fine-looking  man  has 
the  rare  £BU!ulty  of  winning  universal  esteem  and 
confidence  with  the  smallest  apparent  outlay  of 
effort  on  his  part  of  any  person  we  ever  met. 
Not  a  great  talker,  what  he  does  say  is  so  exactly 
in  point,  so  well  expressed,  and  suggests  such 
stores  of  knowledge  that  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, that  we  set  him  down  as  scholar,  philosopher, 
and  lecturer.  Polished,  retiring,  and  courteous 
in  manner,  he  draws  attention  by  the  modest 
wealth  of  his  attainments,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements  on  whatever  subject  is  under  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Willard  is  authority  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  interest.  One  can  not  look 
at  him  and  not  recognize  the  traveler,  the  journal- 
ist, the  man  of  business,  the  trusted  and  honored 
member  of  society,  the  kind  husband,  and  the 
tender  father.  In  person  he  is  a  little  above  the 
average  size  and  height,  symmetrical  in  form,  in- 
clined to  plumpness,  of  blue  eyes  and  chestnut 
hair,  made  prematurely  gray  by  excessive  journal- 
istic labor.    Nothing  but  his  extreme  modesty 


keeps  him  from  prominence  as  a  lecturer  and  a 
public  man. 

H.  L.  Reads. — This  gentleman  is  a  fine  sped- 
men  of  what  the  land  of  steady  habits  can  do  when 
she  undertakes  to  make  a  man.  Piety  and  virtue 
have  set  their  highest  stamp  upon  his  character. 
Well  educated,  intelligent,  a  sagacious  and  suo- 
eeesful  business  man,  a  good  writer  on  agricultu- 
•  ral  subjects,  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  com- 
panion, a  devoted  husband,  and  a  faithful  friend, 
there  is  no  fine  quality  which  Mr.  Reade  does  not 
possess.  In  person  he  is  of  medium  size,  a  little 
Inclined  to  plumpness,  exceedingly  well  made, 
with  dark  hazel  eyes,  black  hair,  and  complexion 
corresponding.  His  voice  is  agreeable,  his  man- 
ners winning,  and  he  would  be  picked  out  in  any 
crowd  as  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  mor^ 
worth,  and  high  standing  in  the  community  where 
he  has  his  home. 

Jamss  a.  Whitnbt.— This  gentleman  has  been 
before  the  public  as  a  journalist  for  several  yean, 
and  by  his  industry,  application,  and  ability  won 
good  position  in  his  profession.  He  has  a  clear, 
strong,  Scotch  brain,  is  untiring  in  his  devotion 
to  his  duties,  an  acceptable  writer  on  agricultural 
and  scientific  subjects,  and  a  diligent  and  faithful 
student.  Never  satisfied  with  present  attainments 
and  position,  he  ever  presses  forward  to  a  higher 
point,  and  wrestles  for  nobler  spoils.  In  person 
he  is  of  average  size,  with  hazel  eyes,  clear  com- 
plexion, dark  hair,  symmetrical  form,  and  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  elegant  apxMureL 
Caring  more  for  the  essence  than  the  forms  of 
things,  he  is  sometimes  abrupt  in  manner,  but  his 
heart  is  kindly,  his  principles  tried,  and  Ids  Integ- 
rity as  a  man  and  Christian  without  spot  He 
showed  no  tolerance  for  the  Mormons  or  interest 
in  the  Indians,  and  would  hardly  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  to  save  either  from  extermination.  If 
he  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter  of  Sodom,  it 
would  have  required  more  than  five  righteous  to 
save  that  bad  city  from  the  brimstone. 

Hbnrt  T.  Williams.— The  energy,  force,  and 
directness  of  this  young  man  is  apparent  at  a 
glance.  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  commenced 
life  a  few  years  since  with  a  good  education,  fine 
moral  character,  and  business  ability  much  above 
the  average.  In  this  country  one  needs  no  other 
capitaL  He  is  now  agricultural  editor  of  the  JH- 
dependent^  and  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Eorti- 
ctdturM^  from  both  which  papers  he  derives  a  fair 
income.  In  person  Mr.  Williams  is  of  the  average 
height,  of  slender  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
with  brown  eyes  and  h&ir.  His  manners  are  retir- 
ing, but  he  is  always  ready  with  facts,  figures,  and 
quick  at  devising  means  to  reach  certain  desired 
results.  He  is  prompt  in  rendering  their  dues  to 
everybody,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  As  a  bushiess  agent  Mr.  Williams 
was  invaluable  to  the  party.  His  promptness,  en- 
ergy, and  exact  knowledge  of  values  made  him  an 
excellent  negotiator  in  all  contracts. 

Samubl  B.  N0TB8,  Judge,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
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an  active  mind;  is  wide  awoke,  lively,  quick  to 
see,  has  good  power  of  conversation,  enjoys  com- 
ifiiny,  will  sing  a  temperance  or  patriotic  song  or 
plead  a  cose  or  tell  a  story  with  as  mnch  pleasure 
as  any  one  well  can,  and  whatever  he  attempts  ia 
invested  with  real  zcaL  He  is  about  five  feet 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  height.  His  hair  is  gray, 
and  stands  up  strongly,  and  his  side-whiskers  are 
almost  at  a  right  angle  with  his  face,  indicating* 
great  physical  vigor,  which  is  verified  by  his 
square  shoulders  and  well-knit  frame. 

A.  B.  Cbajsdell. — Of  a  disposition  so  retiring 
and  a  temperament  so  sensitive  that  in  a  mixed 
company  he  at  first  fails  to  draw  attention,  he 
ends  by  winning  the  liking  of  all  for  his  perfect 
refinement,  utter  inoffensiveness,  and  positive 
though  not  ostentatious  abilities.  As  a  journalist, 
his  merit  consists  not  so  much  in  creative  energy 
of  style  as  in  the  persistent  care  he  bestows  on 
every  paragraph,  and  a  judgment  never  at  fiaiult  as 
to  the  value  of  an  article  or  the  propriety  of  a 
statement.  Of  slender  make,  hair  soft,  moist,  and 
dark,  eyes  a  sunny  and  mellow  hazel,  teeth  perfect, 
manners  shy  but  wholly  self-possessed,  and  very 
nice  in  judgment  of  persons,  he  is  fitted  to  move 
along  with  the  first-class  of  able  and  conspicuous 
men.  He  has  won  his  way  to  an  enviable  position 
In  New  York  by  being  an  excellent  reporter,  a 
steady  worker,  and  a  correct  writer,  by  making  no 
enemies  and  no  mistakes. 

A.  T.  Emery. — ^This  gentleman  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  that  large  class  of  journalistic  laborers 
who  do  the  routine  work  required  in  the  conduct 
of  a  newspaper.  Patient  of  toU,  accurate  in  state- 
ment, regular  in  hours,  they  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Press.  Mr.  Emery  is  a  Western 
man,  nonchalant,  easy,  impressed  wltli  the  great- 
ness of  the  resources  of  the  country  for  which  he 
labors,  and  willing  to  work  for  the  rewards  which 
she  gives  in  ample  measure  to  those  devoted  to 
her  interests.  Formerly  of  Albany,  now  of  Chica- 
go, he  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  a 
flret-class  agricultural  weekly,  with  a  large  circu- 
lation. Mr.  Emery  is  of  average  height  and 
weight,  of  bland  and  easy  manners,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  win  his  way  to  the  favor  of  farmers,  for 
whom  he  writes. 

P.  T.  QniNK.— A  native  of  Ireland,  he  came 
to  this  country  when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  late  Professor  Mapes. 
This  noted  agriculturist  saw  that  the  bright-eyed 
boy  had  good  business  capacity,  and  was  quite 
above  the  average  in  intellectual  ability.  So  his 
studies  in  chemistry  and' his  acquaintance  with 
market  gardening  went  hand-in-hand.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  farmers  who  can  set  out  two  or  three 
thousand  cabbage  plants  before  breakfast,  and  after 
supper  sit  down  and  write  for  the  Weekly  TrOntfie 
or  any  other  paper  a  readable  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  way  in  which  cabbage  should  be 
set.  He  has  excellent  every-day  sense,  an  eye  to 
the  main  chances,  and  yet  can  talk  with  intelli- 
gence and  fullness  on  the  various  questions  of  the 


day.  One  would  look  far  before  finding  a  more 
intelligent  farmer.  On  pear  culture  in  Amer- 
ica he  is  an  authority,  and  perhaps  the  best  an- 
thority.  In  person  he  is  a  little  less  than  six  feet 
high,  of  clear,  ringing  voice,  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
a  lai^ge  fund  of  Irish  humor  and  mother-wit.  He 
has  black  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes,  his  muscles  are 
compact  and  hard,  so  that  notwithstanding  much 
travel  and  reading,  and  free  mixing  with  people 
of  leisure,  he  never  loses  the  abUity  to  lead  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  is  liberal  in  his 
feelings,  very  kindly  in  his  relations  to  his  family, 
and  has  lidd  up  as  much  clear  money  from  regular 
farm  industry  as  any  man  of  his  years  In  America. 
There  are  few  men  anywhere  who  can  take  forty 
acres  and  derive  a  large  income  from  them. 
Farming  with  him  is  not  mere  bread  winning.  He 
has  made  a  fortune  by  it,  and  can  make  another. 

Jajces  Mapes  Dodgb.— Tliis  young  man  of 
seventeen  is  full  of  promise.  Versatile  in  talent^ 
with  a  retentive  memory,  a  quick  and  clear  per- 
ception, ambitious  and  painstaking,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  he  may  not  accomplish.  He  has 
uncommon  business  ability,  and  this  has  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Printing  Establishment  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he  is  now  pursuing  his 
studies  and  making  money.  Full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  a  most  entertaining  and  amuaini^  compan- 
ion, he  is  ready  when  conversation  turna  on  Import- 
ant subjects  to  add  his  quota  to  the  general  fond, 
to  state  the  last  results  of  chemical  experiment, 
or  the  newest  discoveries  in  the  application  of 
science  to  art.  He  is  of  dark  complexion,  dark- 
blue  eyes,  perfectly  unassuming  in  manner,  of  rare 
conversational  ability,  a  mimic,  an  actor,  a  bnffbon, 
or  an  agreeable  speaker,  as  the  occasion  seeios  to 
demand.  A  brilliant  and  an  honorable  fntnre  It  k 
in  his  power  to  command,  and  be  can  take  plaea 
among  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  age. 

[Of  Miss  Alexakder,  Mrs.  Wklla,  Vbot. 
Poet,  and  cithers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
in  detail.  Suffice  it,  a  more  intelligent,  tem- 
perate, refined,  and  agreeable  party  connected 
with  the  Press  we  have  never  before  met 
While  on  the  route  in  oar  palace  car  we  were 
dally  visited  by  distingULBhed  guests,  among 
whom  were  a  United  States  Senator  and  his 
wife,  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Schools  of 
Nevada,  the  Mayor  of  Cheyenne,  a  Chief  En- 
gineer and  Builder  of  Western  railways — ^most 
of  whom  addressed  ub  on  various  topics  of 
special  interest,  imparting  such  practical 
knowledge  as  an  editor  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate and  profit  by.  Immediately  following 
is  a  description  of  the  "  City  of  the  Saints  "  as 
it  appeared  to  us  during  our  brief  sojourn 
there ;  and  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
include  also  some  running  comments  on  the 
political  status  of  affiiira  there.] 
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PERHAPS  in  no  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent is  nature  more  graphically  exhibited 
than  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  two  seasons  of  the  year — winter  and  spring ; 
but  when  our  party  arrived  in  the  city  of  the 
Saints — July— nature  was  not  in  her  most 
graphic  mood.  In  mid-winter  there  is  a  rugged, 
picturesque  grandeur  displayed.  Nothing  show- 
ing a  sign  of  venlure  is  seen  then  in  all  the 
vale,  even  when  the  gardens  and  fields  are  not 
covered  with  snow,  for  nature  dies  when 
autumn  spreads  over  the  city  of  the  Saints. 
But  there  is  a  certain  compensation  even  here, 
to  the  lover  of  the  grand  and  mountainous, 
after  a  heavy  snow-fall.  The  "everlasting 
hills  "  belting  the  valley  are  very  palpable  then, 
for  ftoxa  their  lofty  summits  to  their  base  they 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  not  even  the 
July  sun  completely  melts  from  their  rugged 
crowns.  To  the  Mormons  at  first  in  winter  it 
must  have  seemed  a  Siberia,  but  now  that  they 
have  a  large  city,  winter  has  its  compensations. 
The  sleighs  dash  through  the  streets  with 
Jingling  bells  on  the  horses.  The  city  is 
Jubilant  with  grand  balls ,  in  all  the  different 
wards.  The  mountains  must  be  hugely  sug- 
gestive of  isolation ;  but  the  life  in  the  city,  and 
now  the  constant  arrival  of  trains  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  make  things  tolerably  easy 
to  the  visitor,  who  finds  the  climate  healthy, 
and  more  temperate  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 
But  when  spring  opens,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
scene  of  enchantment  almost  like  a  fairy  trans- 
formation in  a  day.  Winter  is  departing,  but 
he  sends  his  last  snow-storm  in  a  sullen  mood, 
Spring  opens  in  a  moment,  and  in  three  weeks 
the  entire  city  and  valley  has  been  in  a  rose- 
bloom  wonderfrilly  suggestive  of  the  passage  so 
often  applied  to  the  Mormons,  that  they  have 
made  the  **  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Visitors  arriving  at  that  season  of  the  year 
have  always  described  the  city  of  the  Saints  in 
the  most  glowing  terms. 

The  city  itself  is  very  regularly  laid  out  in 
blocks,  with  wide  streets.  Of  course,  at  first, 
the  houses  must  have  been  very  insignificant, 
and  were  mostly  built  of  adobes;  but  now 
large  mansions  are  rising  in  every  part  of  the 
occupied  valley,  some  of  which  are  almost 
princely,  and  in  the  main  street  there  are  several 
merchant  establishments  which  would  not  do 
discredit  to  Broadway. 

BRIOHAM   TOUKO'fl   BBSIDBKOK. 

At  (me  time  the  personal  domains  of  the 


Mormon  President  and  the  church  buUdings 
attracted  most  of  the  attention  of  visitors,  and 
they  still  deserve  particular  mention.  Brigham 
Young  has  three  blocks  inclosed  with  a  high 
stone  wall,  taking  in  his  "  White  House," 
"  Beehive  House,"  "  Lion  House,"  offices,  school- 
house,  workshops,  and  gardens  and  orchards, 
•besides  the  "Tithing  Office"  and  the  Deterti 
News  establishment  On  the  west  end  the  wall 
runs  up  north  to  the  bench  of  the  mountain, 
inclosing  also  the  late  Heber  C.  Kimball's  pre- 
mises, and  the  entire  domains  of  these  princes 
of  the  Church  are  backed  by  the  "  everlasting 
hills."  The  situation  was  evidently  chosen  for 
security  from  Indians;  but  isolation  has  de- 
parted frx>m  that  valley  forever ;  and  all  other 
castellated  places  in  America  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  open  ft'eedom  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  time  was,  however,  when  the 
castle-like  premises  of  President  Young  were 
very  attractive  to  visitors,  but  to-day  they  have 
lost  their  original  novelty ;  the  railroad  is  the 
novelty  now  in  those  mountain  regions, — the 
railroad  that  seems  to  have  cut  through  those 
everlasting  hills  which  had  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  shut  the  Mormons  in  from  the 
reach  of  the  great  world  of  mankind. 

THB  TElfPLB. 

"  Temple  Block,"  however,  has  still  a  special 
interest  to  visitors.  It  is  there  they  go  to  see 
Brigham,  and  to  hear  him  in  his  character  as 
the  "Lion  of  the  Lord,"  for  in  his  office 
Brigham  is  undemonstrative  and  reticent.  Here 
also,  in  the  GreAt  Tabernacle,  they  meet  on  cer- 
tain occasions  the  laigest  congregation  which 
assembles  in  America.  At  Conference  time  it 
is  said  that  ten  thousand  people  meet  under  one 
roof  for  serlrice.  The  seoeders  and  oatsiders 
describe  it  as  resembling  on  the  outside  an 
immense  "  land  turtle,"  and  have  thus  named 
it;  and  as  we  wish  to  give  to  our  readers  a 
picture  of  this  Tabernacle,  they  may  take  the 
"turtle"  as  an  emblem  of  its  architectural 
forms,  providing  they  make  the  turtle  enough 
like  a  mountain.  The  inside  is  very  much  like 
a  vast  amphitheater.  It  was  designed  to  hold 
ten  thousand,  but  as  a  congregation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  echoes  seemed  to  meet  with  the 
saints  every  Sunday,  Brigham  ordered  immense 
galleries  to  be  erected  to  break  the  echoes  which 
followed  the  speaker's  voice  like  an  English 
village  clerk  leading  the  congregation  in  the 
responses  with  all  his  might  These  galleries 
will  hold  about  four  thousand,  so  that  the 
buildhig  will  now  hold  fourteen  thousand 
people.  Next  to  the  Tabernacle  itself  is  the 
organ,  said  to  be  the  lai^gest  in  the  United 
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States.  There  is  on  the  "  Temple  Block,"  also, 
the  old  Tabernacle,  of  an  ark-like  shape.  Then 
there  is  the  Temple  itself  rising  from  the 
ground,  though  but  veiy  slowly,  covering  an 
area  of  21 ,850  feet. 

THE  CITY  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

Salt  Lake  Citj  itself  is  situated  at  the  western 
base  of  a  spur  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  valley  in  which  the 
city  is  located  is  4,850  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  ten 
thousand  fset  high.  It  is  the  Great  Basin,  and 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  across,  so  that  a  city 
several  times  as  large  as  New  York  could  grow 
up  there,  should  Utah  turn  out  to  be  the  trea- 
sury of  the  nation,  as  President  Lincoln,  just 
before  his  assassination,  declared  it  would. 
The  city  is  laid  out  in  blocks  or  squares,  of  ten 
acres  each,  and  with  streets  1^  feet  wide, 
running  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
Through  the  streets  run,  fh>m  the  mountains, 
down  canyons,  clear,  cooling  streams  of  pure 
soft  water  fh)m  the  melting  snow,  which  are 
used  for  irrigating  and  for  all  domestic  purposes. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Mormons 
thus  found  the  streams.  It  was  their  labor, 
and  not  nature,  that  put  the  valley  under  a 
complete  water  system.  The  great  creek  that 
brings  the  mountain  torrents  down  is  named 
"City  Creek,"  and  runs  through  Brigham 
Young's  premises,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the 
water  power ;  and  on  reaching  the  city  fairly,  it 
literally  tears  down  Jordan  Street,  making  a 
deep  canal-looking  cut,  which  the  authorities 
try  to  keep  in  repair ;  sometimes,  however,  at 
the  opening  of  spring,  the  sudden  melting  of 
the  snow  sends  down  such  a  fiood,  that  great 
rocks  are  carried  along  by  the  fierce  current, 
and  the  lower  part  of  Jordan  Street  is  inun- 
dated. It  is  principally  from  this  '*  City 
Creek  "  that  the  water  is  brought  into  all  parts 
of  the  city  by  taking  it  high  up,  before  it 
reaches  Brigham's  premises,  and  directing  it  by 
ditches  and  aqueducts  into  the  various  wards. 
Camp  Douglas,  however,  which  is  situated  on 
the  east "  bench  **  of  the  mountain,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  is  supplied  from  another 
source  from  the  mountains,  and  this  stream 
also  waters  the  extreme  eastern  division  of  the 
city.  And  down  the  streets  through  which 
the  cooling  streams  are  running  are  planted 
shade  trees,  principally  the  tall  cottonwood  and 
the  locust  The  dty  has  now  twenty-two 
wards.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall, 
called  the  "  dty  wall,"  and  the  "  Twentieth 
Ward"  marked  the  boundaries  on  the  eastern 


bench  running  toward  Camp  Douglas;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  authorities  have 
thrown  the  city  far  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
northeast,  thus  creating  another  ward,  and 
giving  the  people  a  vast  number  of  new  cheap 
lots,  so  that  the  city  on  this  side  extends,  now 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
take  up  the  continuation  of  the  rim  of  the  basin 
after  the  bench  leaves  it  At  some  remote 
period  this  basin  was  an  inland  sea.  The 
bench  formation  is  a  system  of  watermarks,  and 
IB  found  in  every  valley,  while  detached  and 
parallel  blocks  of  mountain,  tending  almost 
invariably  north  and  south,  were  in  geological 
agai  rock  islands  rising  above  the  water. 

CITT   GOTEBNMENT. 

Each  of  the  wards  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  has  been  put  under  a  complete  ec- 
clesiastical government,  at  the  head  of  which 
there  is  a  bishop  and  his  two  counseloiB. 
The  bishop  is,  in  reality,  the  magistrate  as  well 
as  the  pastor  of  his  district,  and  the  govern- 
ment being  strictly  hierarchal,  he  controls  the 
temporal  and  spuitual  affairs  of  the  people,  and 
administers  to  them,  not  by  civil  law,  but  by 
the  will  and  wisdom  that  his  office  confinns  in 
him ;  each  bishop  in  his  sphere  is  as  absolute 
as  Brigham  Young.  At  first  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  under  the  bishops  and  the 
"  High  Council  of  the  Stake"  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  city  almost  entirely ;  but  as  Utah 
grew  and  the  population  became  mixed,  the 
civil  economy  was  evolved  and  brought  into 
prominence.  There  is  now,  therefore,  not  only 
a  mayor  (Daniel  H.  Wells)  and  city  council,  as 
of  old,  but  also  an  actual  civil  government,  super- 
seding the  primitive  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
City  Hall,  built  within  the  last  few  years,  is  a 
fitting  symbol  of  this  change.  It  is  situate  on 
Theatre  Street,  is  a  large  and  elegant  stractore, 
and  cost  70,000  dollars. 

OTHER  PRINCIFAL  BUILDINGS. 

Half  a  block  west  is  the  grand  theater,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  America,  whose 
green-room  is  spoken  of  as  equaling  the  green- 
rooms of  luxuriant  Italy.  Theatre  Street  is  the 
first  street  below  **Brigham's  place,"  which 
lies  on  the  north  bench,  and  the  theater  is  in  a 
Une  with  the  *' Eagle  Gate,"  in  Brigfaam's 
castle  wall  One  blodL  west  of  the  theater  is 
Main  Street,  north  and  south.  It  opens  ttom 
Theater  Street  with  the  Exchange  buildings  of 
Mr.  Gk>dbe,  which  being  on  the  comer  have 
their  fronts  in  both  streets.  In  one  department 
Mr.  Gk>dbe  has  a  drug  store,  and  in  the  other, 
fachig  Theatre  Street,  is  the  Post  Office,  while 
on  the  first  floor  above  is  the  U.  8.  Land  Ofioa 
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On  the  comer  opposite,  in  Main  Street,  is  Mr. 
Jennings'  /i^rand  store,  which  cost  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  being  built  of  hewn  rock. 
This  store  the  co-operative  directors  hu-ed,  to 
try  the  mercantile  experiment  of  President 
Young. 

The  grand  stores  of  Godbe  and  Jennings 
opened  to  the  city  a  new  architectural  era  in 
store  building,  for  until  then  the  merchants  had 
not  assumed  princely  forms.  Mr.  Jennings  led. 
Two  or  three  doors  fh>m  Godbe's  comer  is  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Utah,  owned  by  Mr. 
Hussey.  Immediately  follow  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Go.'s  offices  and  Woomansee's  fine  store  ; 
then  "  Walker's  Old  Buildmgs,"  in  which  the 
Utah  Protestants  commenced  their  **New 
Movement,''  and  where  soon  after  the  first 
political  mass  meeting  ever  held  in  Utah  by  an 
opposition  was  attempted. 

The  Salt  Lake  Hotel  comes  next,  and  then  a 
fbw  more  good  stores ;  but  the  comer  store  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  great  attraction  at  this 
end  of  th  e  block.  Walker  Brothers'  new  build- 
ings are  equal  to  Jennings'  store;  and  it  was  in 
the  Walker  establishment  where  was  contested 
against  the  church  co-operative  plan  the  right 
and  potency  of  individual  enterprise.  Here 
ends  the  main  business  part  of  the  street ;  but 
if  you  continue  it  south  two  or  three  blocks, 
yon  will  meet  on  the  way,  near  each  other,  the 
three  princely  mansions  of  the  Walker  Broth- 
ers, costing,  unfurnished,  altogether  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Their  arch- 
itecture is  unique,  and  they  have  towers  as 
their  ornament,  giving  them  a  touch  of  anti- 
quity. Returning  east  until  we  reach  Temple 
Street,  we  go  west  three  blocks  and  come  to 
Mr.  Jennings'  grand  house ;  and  continuing  a 
little  farther,  we  meet  the  wonder  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  —  the  railroad — and  shake  hands 
with  the  East  and  the  West 

OBCHAKDa 

Of  the  city,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
called  the  City  of  Orchards.  Originally  the 
design  was  seven  blocks  and  their  crossings  to 
the  mile,  and  an  acre-and-a-quarter  lot  to  each 
house.  Of  course  this  order  of  Zion  is  some- 
what broken  in  upon  by  the  springing  up  of 
the  business  streets,  and  the  increase  of  a  pop- 
ulation that  can  not  nearly  all  get  the  acre- 
and-a-quarter  lot  To  the  increase  of  these 
acre-and-a-quarter  orchards  in  the  valley,  and 
the  plentiful  irrigation,  are  to  be  attributed  the 
remarkable  atmospheric  change  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  valley  fVom  the 
Bandy  sage-brush  plain  to  the  ^  Ihdtfhl  field." 


The  dty  is  650  miles  east-north-eaat  of  San 
Francisco,  and  1,100  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

GEOLOGY  OF  SALT  LAKE. 

The  rocks  of  Utah  are  mostly  primitive — 
granite,  Jasper,  syenite,  hornblende,  and  por- 
phyry, with  various  quartzes. 

Volcanic  action  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  obsidian  scori®  and  lava.  Marble  of  every 
hue  and  texture  is  found  in  large  masses  in  the 
cafions.  Coal  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of 
the  Territory,  and  so  is  iron ;  the  latter,  however, 
has  not  been  worked  to  much  account  Indeed, 
it  is  only  Just  now  that  the  people  of  Utah  are 
turning  their  general  attention  to  the  immense 


mNBBAL  BBBOURCES 

of  their  Territory,  and  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  opening  of  the  silver  mines  near  Salt 
Lake  City.  Mr.  Gol&x,  on  his  first  visit,  in- 
formed the  multitude  assembled  to  hear  hia 
speech,  that  President  Lincoln  declared  Utah 
would  become  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and 
charged  him,  Colfax,  to  go  up  and  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Rocky  Mountams.  The  Mormons  also  believ- 
ed much  with  President  Lincoln,  and  for  years 
stories,  perhaps  fabulous,  were  told  among  the 
faithful  how  the  '*  authorities "  at  any  time 
could  open  enough  gold  mines  to  bring  all 
America  up  to  Utah.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then 
Brigham  has  not  only  done  all  he  could  to 
discountenance  the  opening  of  the  mines  of 
Zion,  but  he  has  concealed  his  knowledge  of 
treasures  which  would  enchant  Aladdin  him- 
self. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mining  operations 
of  the  last  few  months  .in  Utah  give  the  prom- 
ise of  the  realization  of  results  beyond  even 
President  Lincoln's  dreams  of  Utah  becoming 
yet  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Rockv  Mountains  will  turn  out  to  be 
to  America  for  silver  and  its  alloys  what  Wales 
is  to  Great  Britain  for  coal  and  iron,  and  prac- 
tical men  talk  of  tunneling  those  mountains 
in  every  direction  as  soon  as  enough  of  our 
Eastern  capitalists  take  hold  of  the  matter. 
The  following  digest  of  the  last  mining  news 
from  the  SaU  Lake  Tribune  will  give  the  actual 
operations  of  to-day. 

RICH  LEDGES,  LODES,  ETC. 

The  Little  Cottonwood  Mines  already  repre- 
sent sufficient  wealth  to  create  a  permanent 
prosperity  for  the  dty.  The  miners  of  Bing- 
ham Cafion  thus  proclaim  by  placard :  "  We 
have  enough  wealth  to  pay  the  national  debt 
in  five  years."  Bingham  has  already  done 
wonders,  produced  many  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  dust  discovered  and  developed  an  Inez- 
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hanstible  number  of  silver  ledges,  and  to-day 
finds  employment  for  several  hundred  men. 
This  has  been  done  with  but  little  capital  other 
than  what  workingmen  could  ofiTer.  The  pres- 
ent shipment  of  ore  ft'om  the  mines  of  Bing- 
ham and  Little  Cottonwood  is  immense.  Tak- 
ing one  mine — the  Emma,  for  instance — there 
have  been  shipped  during  the  past  two  weeks 
thirty-two  cars,  containing  820  tons,  and  sent 
to  Cardiff,  Wales,  via  San  Francisco.  The  Go- 
pher lode  reports,  from  an  assay  lately  made, 
the  astonishing  amount  of  $15,384  10  per  ton 
of  silver.  The  Big  Cottonwood  Mines — right 
in  sight  of  Salt  Lake  City — are  beginning  to 
be  heard  from.  Messrs.  Payne  and  Goodspeed 
are  shipping  from  nine  to  ten  tons  per  day  of 
good  paying  ore.  The  Empire  S.  <fc  G.  Tunnel 
Co.,  of  Silver  Fork,  are  running  a  tunnel  of 
100  feet ;  they  have  already  got  in  40  feet,  and 
are  sanguine  of  success.  Constant  discoveries 
of  good  mines  are  being  made  in  Hush  Valley, 
and  Tintic  has  some  300  well-developed  leads 
containing  copper,  silver,  and  lead.  These 
leads  extend  over  a  belt  of  country  some  eight 
miles  in  length  by  four  miles  in  width.  They 
can  be  worked  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Ma- 
jor Harmon,  on  the  Mammoth  lode,  is  taking 
out  twenty  tons  per  day  of  silver  and  copper 
ore.  Mineral  developments  are  being  made  in 
Kamas  Prairie.  From  an  assay  made  of  some 
rock,  returns  were  given  of  $400  per  ton. 
Ledges  located  east  and  west  of  the  Spanish 
Diggings  had  assayed  18  oz.  in  gold  and  14  oz. 
In  silver  to  the  ton. 

These  mineral  interests  of  Utah  have,  as  yet, 
only  been  touched.  In  a  year  or  two  more  the 
world  will  look  on  and  wonder.  Utah  is  a 
great  country,  and  Brigham  Young  was  her 
prophet. 

[We  have  in  preparation  foj  the  January 
number  of  this  Journal  an  elaborate  article 
devoted  to  the  sociological,  religious,  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Mormon  people.— Ed.] 


-•♦♦- 


Wages  of  Skillbd  Labobebs. — ^The  mar- 
ket value  of  skilled  and  educated  labor  in 
some  departments  of  mechanics  is  enormous. 
In  the  window-glass  factories  of  Pittsburg 
the  "  blowers  "  and  "  flatters  "  receive  as  high 
as  $250  per  month ;  while  a  few  of  the  most 
skillful  often  receive  as  high  as  $20  per  day 
for  their  services  1  Some  of  the  ^^melters" 
in  steel-works  receiYe  from  $20  to  $22  per 
day. 

Olasa-sUyerero,  in  works  where  the  lai^gest 


and  most  expensive  mirrors  are  required, 
receive  very  high  wages.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  the  really 
proficient,  in  this  class  of  workmen,  in  the 
United  States.  Kot  one  in  a  hundred  of 
those  who  make  the  attempt  can  ever  arrive 
at  the  requisite  degree  of  proficiency  in  this 
business  to  turn  out  first-class  woric.  The 
skill  in  both  glass-silvering  and  steel-melting 
is  in  the  quick  and  proper  perception  of  the 
eye.  The  same  remarks  are  also  true  of  die- 
cutters  for  type-founders. — American  Arti$an, 
[Skilled  and  educated  labor  v$,  unskilled 
labor  I  One  is  of  almost  inestimable  value ; 
while  the  other,  lacking  nothing  but  the 
necessary  training,  drill,  and  discipline,  drags 
on  through  life  accomplishing  little,  and 
barely  getting  a  living  by  the  hardest  drudg* 
ery.  Skill  builds  engines  and  makes  steam 
do  the  work  of  millions  of  men.  Skill 
builds  windmills,  and  saves  millions  of  horse- 
power floating  about  in  the  atmosphere. 
Skill  makes  telegraphs,  sewing-machines, 
.looms,  mowers,  reapers,  thrashers,  steam 
plows,  railways,  and  steamships.  Skill  will 
yet  reduce  human  labor  to  the  simple  man- 
agement of  machinery,  and  relieve  man  finom 
the  slavery  of  wearing  his  life  away  to  get  a 
living.  Let  every  mother's  son — and  daugh- 
ter,—  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  art, 
science,  by  which  to  save  from  toil,  and  in- 
crease human  happiness  by  human  improve- 
ment. Every  one  may  invent,  discover,  im- 
prove, and  add  something  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge.  We  will  trff  to  do  our 
part.] 

The  Old  Maw  Gone. — Johk  Foloatb, 
the  centenarian,  of  whom  we  gave  an  account 
in  the  Joubnal  last  year,  has  lately  died  at 
his  home  near  Jefferson,  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  in  his  one  hundred  and  eleventh  year. 
The  correspondent  who  so  kindly  wrote  us 
announcing  the  death,  did  not  furnish  any 
particulars  relating  to  its  cause,  which, 
doubtless,  would  have  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  reader 

. 
Let  all  men  avoid  rash  speaking.    They 

that  speak  without  care,  often   remember 

their   own  words   afterward  with   sorrow. 

They  that  expect  peace  and  safety  ahould 

restrain  their  tongues  with  a  bridle. 
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PARTON'8  query,  **  Will  the  coming  man 
drink  wine?"  has  been  widely  quoted 
throughout  the  country,  has  received  its  share 
of  criticism  and  a  surfeit  of  admiration,  and 
called  forth  much  comment  in  temperate  cir- 
cles ;  but  the  intemperate  portion  of  the  com- 
munity still   tipple   their   favorite   beverage, 
whether  it  be  wine,  or  whisky,  or  beer,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  influences  more 
potent  than  sensational  newspaper  thunder 
conspire  to  produce  a  change  for  better  or 
worse.     But  though  the  article  in  question 
may  not  have  wrought  any  material  reforma- 
tory effect  in  the  minds  or  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  intemperate,  many  earnest  thinkers  up- 
on the  subject  of  temperance  reform  have  no 
doubt  received  ideas  and  convictions  through 
its  perusal  whose  influence  will  be  made  ap- 
parent as  time  moves  on.    But  there  are  other 
questions  relating  to  our  national  beverage 
equally  deserving,  with  the  wine-drinking  the- 
ory, the  attention  of  the  tnie  men  and  women 
composing  the  temperance  element  of  the  na- 
tion.   Born  and  reared  as  was  our  young  Repub- 
lic in  the  midst  of  hardy  and  exhaustive  strug- 
gles, our  stimulating  drinks  have  been  of  the 
most  ardent  nature,  and  to-day,  in  all  commu- 
nities where  the  avocations  of  the  people  are  of 
an  exciting  character,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits 
is  prevalent;  while  in  communities  where  the 
life  line  runs  in  a  monotonous  groove,  the 
tendency  is  at  present  toward  beverages  that 
are  narcotic  rather  than  stimulating.    It  is  in- 
deed true  that  the  constant  use  of  the  milder 
forms  of  drink  creates  an  appetite  for  those 
more  invigorating.     But  this  occurs  chiefly 
with  persons  of  ardent  temperament,  who,  if 
their  avocations  are  dull  and  prosy,  are  all  the 
more  craving  for  artificial  excitement    Also  . 
where  the  character  of  entire  communities  has 
been  changed  by  growth  of  population  or  by 
accidental  causes,  from  a  state  of  dull  routine 
to  the  liveliest  order  of  trading  activity,  stimu- 
lating drinks  will  immediately  supersede  the 
narcotic  to  a  great  extent 

Illustrations  of  this  may  be  witnessed  in  any 
of  the  old  European  centers  of  population 
-where  the  age  of  steam  has  lately  inaugurated 
a  new  order  of  things.    It  occurs  in  wine- 


drinking  countries  as  well  as  those  where  ale 
and  beer  have  been  nationalized,  for  such  Eu- 
ropean wines  ns  are  retailed,  or  manufactured 
rather,  for  home  consumption,  since  they  con- 
tain no  adulterating  poisons,  may  be  drank  by 
the  flask  without  producing  that  wild  state  of 
intoxication  resulting  from  the  inordinate  use 
of  our  so-called  imported  wines. 

In  Engla  1,  Germany,  and  France  respec- 
tively, where  the  tippler  is  reared  on  ale,  beer, 
and  wine,  the  consumption  of  whisky,  brandy, 
and  absinthe  is  increasing  just  in  proportion 
as  the  pursuits  of  the  people  become  exciting, 
and  the  chances  of  success  fluctuating,  which 
is  at  present  very  rapidly. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  these  nations 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  appears  that  races 
that  have  since  been  lulled  into  shameful  im- 
becility or  slavish  inactivity  by  their  wine 
and  beer  drinking  habits,  are  the  offspring  of 
such  as  were  cradled  in  the  red  lap  of  war,  and 
nurtured  with  the  fieriest  drinks  known  in  the 
period  in  which  they  lived.  The  social  irreg- 
ularities of  the  former  era  were  indeed  the 
more  aggravated,  because  passions  were  coarser 
and  unrestrained,  but  they  were  none  the  more 
debasing  and  deplorable  than  those  which 
have  disgracefhl  prevalence  in  the  beer  and 
wine  drinking  districts  of  the  Continent  to-day. 

The  reign  of  prosperity  and  peace  that  has 
suddenly  dawned  upon  our  land ;  the  fact  that 
the  once  savage  wilds  of  our  far  West  have  been 
changed  into  homes  of  civilization  and  culture ; 
the  spanning  of  the  great  American,  desert  by 
an  iron  roadway,  uniting  the  distant  shores  of 
our  boundless  continent  in  a  covenant  of  pros- 
perous trade,  has,  in  a  measure,  turned  the  at- 
tention of  our  people  from  the  exciting  ques- 
tions of  war  and  civilizing  conquest  to  the 
commonplace  matters  of  material  advance- 
ment and  solid  culture.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  know  ftom  our  own  acquaintance 
and  observation  that  vast  numbers  of  the  re- 
turned soldiery,  and  many  of  the  young  pio* 
neers  to  the  West,  have  discarded  whisky  as  a 
beverage,  but  have  taken  to  guzzling  weak 
wine  and  beer,  which  they  formerly  denounced 
as  milksop,  fit  only  for  the  mouths  of  babes 
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and  sucklings.    Moreover,  the  numerous  and 
deplorable  examples  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance revealed  dunng  and  since  the  war,  have 
been  widely  instrumental  in  inducing  young 
men  to  shun  the  demijohn ;  but  by  the  false 
teaching  of  thoughtless  advisers,  many  such 
resort  to  milder  drinks  as  a  protection  against 
the  temptation  to  stronger  ones.    Unfortunate 
delusion  this,  we  should  think,  for  if  every 
beer  and  wine  and  mint  julep  tippler  of  to- 
day was  a  confirmed  whisky  drunkard,  there 
would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  rising  gene- 
ration would  eventually  walk  in  paths  more 
temperate   than    the}''  are   now  creeping  in. 
But  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  beer  traffic 
east,  and  the  increasing  production  of  cheap 
wines  west  of  the  Mississippi,  each  paving  the 
way  for  the  final  surrender  of  our  nation  to 
the  interest  of  the  whisky  ring,  we  are  forced 
into  the  opinion  that  now  or  never  is  the  time 
for  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism,  virtuous 
loyal,  and  temperate,  to  assert  its  existence  and 
see  to  it  that  its  principles  and  convictions  are 
known   and    its   influence    felt.     Arguments 
have  been  advanced,  and  actions  stronger  than 
arguments  are  at  present  on  foot,  for  national- 
izing intoxicating  beverages.    On  the  one  hand 
we  hear  that  beer  is  a  greater  temperance  re- 
former than  all  the  societies  and  churches  in 
the  land,  and  of  domestic  wine  ditto.    Our 
own  experience,  however,  among  the  whisky- 
drinkers  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  wine  and  beer  drinkei's  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  warrants  us  in  asserting  that  for  the 
American  people,  in  the  attainment  of  that 
high  order  of  national  greatness  and  man-  and 
woman-hood  worth  to  which  we  aspire,  there 
IS  no  intoxicating  or  stimulating  drink  deserv- 
ing of  other  treatment  at  our  hands  than  im- 
^mediate  banishment  from  the  side-boards  and 
ibar-rooms  of  the  land.    We  could  introduce 
multitudes  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  blighting 
effects  of  beer  and  wine  among  the  European 
iPcople  where  these  beverages  are  nationalized. 
J)r.  Holland  has  hinted  to  the  world — for  one 
would  blush  to  relate  the  plain  truth — the 
social  abuses  and  enormities  prevalent  in  the 
iwine  districts  of  Europe ;  and  had  he  extended 
his  observations  among  the  beer-drinkers  of 
'Germany  and  Austria,  he  would  have  been 
none  the  less  astonished,  and  would  have  been 
convinced  that  whatever  beer  might  accom- 
plish in  America  in  way  of  reform  would  be 
directly  contrary  to  its  miserably  vicious  ef- 
fects in  the  land  of  the  Teutons. 

Who  are  they,  then,  that  ask  the  American 
,peopl€  to  countenance  the  wholesale  introduc- 


tion of  beer  as  a  national  beverage,  to  be  a 
mediator  betwixt  cold  water  and  whisky  bellig- 
erents? Are  they  philanthropic  missionaries 
from  the  circles  of  German  civilization  and 
culture,  renouncing  the  comforts  of  home  and 
risking  their  lives  on  treacherous  waters  that 
they  may  assume  the  tutorship  of  the  youth  of 
America  and  save  them  from  their  /Hend.*, 
who,  say  some,  are  leadmg  them  on  by  myr- 
iads to  the  whisky  drunkard's  fate?  Are  they 
not  rather  the  very  outcast  of  the  enlightened 
country  they  boastingly  call  their  fatherland, 
forced  to  flee  to  our  hospitable  shores  for  the 
bread  which  the  limited  resources  of  their  ex- 
hausted, drink-ruined  country  denies  them? 
Have  they  interests  here  at  all  other  than  the 
accumulation  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  with  which 
to  retm-n  to  the  land  they  once  leA  as  paupers, 
there  to  guzzle  and  smoke  for  the  balance  of 
their  days  ?  These  are  the  indictments  which 
the  high-minded,  cultivated  German  Ameri- 
cans bring  against  their  mercenary  country- 
men, and  this  is  just  what  any  American  can 
learn  for  himself  to  be  a  fact,  if  he  or  she  con- 
siders the  lesson  worth  the  pains  of  travel  or 
observation. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  many  foreigners  grow 
rich  in  America,  but  seldom  return  to  the  Old 
World.  American  sojourners  in  Germany, 
however,  are  astonished  at  the  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  German  Americans  there  who 
have  accumulated  fortunes  in  America.  These 
individuals  and  families  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rural  sections  as  well  as  the  populous  resorts, 
and  they  must  one  day  or  otiier  have  had  an 
existence  in  and  a  departure  fix>m  the  shores 
of  America. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  arrived  at  a  stage  m 
our  intemperate  career  when  for  oiu*  American 
youth  we  can  dispense  with  the  stimulating 
beverages  heretofore  in  use ;  but  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  domestic  wine  or  lager  beer 
will  produce  in  coming  generations,  if  not  in 
this  one,  results  more  blighting  to  our  national 
prosperity  than  will  the  limited  use  of  distilled 
spirits,  which  is  now  confined  to  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  women  and  one-fourth  of  the 
men  in  the  nation ;  for  we  again  assert  tliat 
although  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  more  sud- 
den and  appalling,  the  former  will  deaden  the 
conscience,  destroy  the  finest  sensibilities, 
and  disarm  the  noblest  efforts  of  that  individ- 
ual or  race  that  surrenders  to  their  seductive 
indulgence. 

We  believe  there  has  been  no  time  in  the 
history  of  America  when  the  task  of  convinc- 
ing the  people  at  large  that  we  can  and  must 
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dispense  with  the  use  of  all  distilled  and 
brewed  beverages,  could  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  at  present ;  and  we  know  of  no 
more  timely  occasion  for  the  beer  and  wine 
trafBckers  to  advance  their  interests,  which  they 
will  do  at  the  expense  of  national  virtue,  patri- 
otism, and  honor. 

The  duties  of  the  hour,  then,  for  Aifiericans, 
Is  to  oppose  the  baneful  efforts  with  the  stem 
resoluteness  that  has  characterized  them  in 
former  struggles  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
great  principles.  But  if  the  people  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West  are  to  stand  idly  by  and  wit- 
ness the  nationalizing  of  customs  and  habits, 
aiming  at  the  very  virtues  upon  which  our  ex- 
istence is  founded,  namely,  the  temperance 
and  morafity  of  the  masses,  the  enlightened 
observance  of  social  and  divine  laws  regulat- 
ing the  lives  of  individuals  for  the  good  of  the 
m^ority,  let  them  be  made  conscious  of  the 
fact,  painful  though  it  may  be,  that  they  are  in 
reality  bending  their  knees  and  uncovering 
their  heads  to  the  very  scum  of  a  false  Euro- 
pean civilization  cast  upon  our  shore  by  the 
convulsion  of  systems  as  rotten  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  heathen  world,  and  foul  with  such 
enormities  as  dragged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to 
their  doom. 


4f» 

SPIRITUALISM. 

[We  have  taken  flx>m  the  ChrittUm  Vhhn  of  Septem- 
ber ft4th  Mrs.  Stowe'B  third  paper  on  this  very  import- 
ant eabject.    Others  may  follow.] 

IT  is  not  long  since  the  writer  was  in  con- 
versation with  a  very  celebrated  and  popu- 
lar minister  of  the  modem  Church,  who  has 
for  years  fulfilled  a  fruitful  ministry  in  New 
England.  He  was  speaking  of  modern  Spirit- 
ualism as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of 
error — as  an  unaccountable  infatuation.  The 
idea  was  expressed  by  a  person  present  that 
it  was  after  all  true  that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted friends  were  in  reality  watching  over 
our  course  and  interested  in  our  affairs  in  this 
world. 

The  clergyman,  who  has  a  fair  right,  by 
reason  of  his  standing  and  influence  to  repre- 
sent the  New  England  pulpit,  met  that  idea  by 
a  prompt  deniaL  "A  pleasing  sentimental 
dream,''  he  said,  '*  very  apt  to  mislead,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  scriptural  and  rational 
foundation."  We  have  shown  in  our  last 
article  that  the  very  earliest  Christians  were 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  with  regard  to  the 
unbroken  sympathy  between  the  living  and 
those  caUed  dead,  and  how  the  Church  by 
yery  signiffcant  and  solemn  acts  pronounced 


them  to  be  not  only  alive,  but  alive  in  a 
fhller,  higher,  and  more  Joyful  sense  tlion 
those  on  earth. 

We  may  remember  that  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  as  in  our  modem  times  a  rare 
and  unftequent  occurrence,  coming  at  intervals 
of  two,  three,  and  even  six  months,  but  that 
it  occurred  every  Sunday,  and  on  many  of  the 
solemn  events  of  life,  as  fhnerals  and  mar- 
riages, and  that  one  part  of  .the  celebration 
always  consisted  in  recognizing  by  a  solemn 
prayer  the  unbroken  unity  of  the  saints  below 
with  the  saints  in  heaven.  We  may  remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  was  a  belief  among  them  that 
angels  were  invisibly  present,  witnessing  and 
uniting  with  the  eucharistic  memorial — a  belief 
of  which  we  still  have  the  expression  in  that 
solemn  portion  of  the  Episcopal  communion 
service  which  says,  "Wherefore  with  angels 
and  arch-angels,  and  with  all  the  company  of 
heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy  Holy  Name." 

This  part  of  the  eucharistic  service  was  held 

by  the  first  Christians  to  be  the  sacred  and 

mysterious  point  of  confluence  when  the  souls 

of  saints  on  earth  and  the  blessed  in  heaven 

united.    So  says  Saint  Chrysostom : 

"The  seraphim  above  sing  the  holy  Trisa- 
gion  hymn ;  the  holy  congregation  of  men  on 
earth  send  up  the  same ;  uie  general  assembly 
of  celestial  and  earthly  creatures  Join  together ; 
there  is  one  thanksgiving,  one  exultation ;  one 
choir  of  men  and  angels  rejoicing  together." 

And  in  another  place  he  says : 

"  The  martyrs  are  now  rejoicing  in  concert, 
partakinsr  of  the  myvtical  songs  of  the  heavenly 
choir.  For  if  while  they  were  in  the  body 
whenever  they  communicated  in  the  sacred 
masteries  they  made  part  of  the  choir,  singimr 
with  the  cherubim,  *  holy,  holy,  holy^'  as  ye  all 
that  are  initiated  in  the  hol^  mysteries  know ; 
much  more  now,  being  joined  with  those 
whose  partners  they  were  in  the  earthly  choir, 
they  do  with  greater  freedom  partake  of  those 
solemn  gloriflcations  of  €k>d  above.** 

The  continued  identity,  interest,  and  un- 
broken oneness  of  the  departed  with  the  re- 
maining was  a  topic  frequently  insisted  on 
among  early  Christian  ministers — it  was  one 
reason  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 
Converts  flocked  in  clouds  to  the  ranks  of  a 
people  who  professed  to  have  vanquished 
death — in  whose  inclosure  love  was  forever 
safe,  and  who  by  so  many  sacred  and  solemn 
acts  of  recognition  consoled  the  bereaved 
heart  with  this  thought,  that  their  beloved, 
though  unseen,  was  still  living  and  loving — 
still  wat<diing,  waiting,  and  caring  for  them. 

Modem  rationalistic  religion  says:  We  do 
not  know  anything  about   them— God   haa 
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taken  them;   of  tbem  and   their  estate  we 

know  nothing;   whether  they  remember  us, 

whether    they   know    what   we   are    doing, 

whether  they  cai-e  for  us,  whether  we  shall 

ever  see  them  again  to  know  them,  are  all 

questions  vailed  in  inscrutable  mystery.    We 

must  give  our  friends  up  wholly  and  take 

refuge  in  God." 

But  St.  Augustine,  speaking  on  the  same 

gubject,  says : 

"  Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  hold  communion 
with  the  saints  in  eternal  life  we  must  think 
much  of  imitating  them.  They  ought  to  rec- 
ognize in  us  something  of  their  virtues,  that 
they  may  the  better  offer  their  supplications  to 
God  for  us.  These  [virtues]  are  the  foot-prints 
which  the  blessed  returning  to  their  country 
have  left,  that  we  shall  follow  theh*  path  to 
joy.  Why  sliould  we  not  hasten  and  run 
after  them  that  we  too  may  see  our  fatherland  ? 
There  a  great  crowd  of  dear  ones  are  awaiting 
us,  of  parents,  brethren,  children,  a  multitudi- 
nous host  are  longing  for  us — now  secure  of 
their  own  safety,  and  anxious  only  for  our 
salvation." 

Kow  let  us  take  the  case  of  some  poor, 
widowed  mother,  from  whose  heart  has  been 
torn  an  only  son— pious,  brave,  and  beauti- 
ful—her friend,  her  pride,  her  earthly  hope- 
struck  down  suddenly  as  by  a  lightning  stroke. 
The  physical  shock  is  terrible — the  cessation 
of  communion,  of  the  habits  of  intercourse  and 
care,  of  the  habit,  so  sweet  to  the  Christian,  of 
praymg  for  that  son,  must  all  cease.  We  can 
see  now  what  the  primitive  Church  would 
have  said  to  such  a  mother :  "  Thy  son  is  not 
dead.  To  the  Christian  there  is  no  death — 
follow  his  footsteps,  imitate  his  prayfhlness  and 
watchfulness,  and  that  he  may  the  better  pray 
for  thee,  keep  close  in  the  great  communion  of 
saints.  Every  Sabbath  would  bring  to  her  the 
eucharistic  feast,  when  the  Church  on  earth 
and  the  Church  in  heaven  hold  their  reunion, 
where  *with  angels  and  arch-angels,  and  all 
the  company  of  heaven '  they  join  their  praises  I 
and  she  might  feel  herself  drawing  near  to  her 
blessed  one  in  glory."  How  consoling — ^how 
comforting  such  Church  fellowship  1 

A  mother  under  such  circumstances  would 
feel  no  temptation  to  resort  to  doubtful,  i>er- 
plexing  sources,  to  glean  here  and'  there  fVag-  • 
ments  of  that  consolation  which  the  Church 
was  ordained  to  give.  In  every  act  of  life  the 
primitive  Church  recognized  that  the  doors  of 
heaven  were  open  through  her  ordinances  and 
the  communion  of  love  yrith  the  departed  blest 
unbroken. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  know  the  secret  history 
of  many  who  are  not  outwardly  or  professedly 
l(piritualists — persons  of  sober  and  serious 


habits  of  thought,  of  great  self  culture  and 
self-restraint,  to  whom  it  happened  aAer  the 
death  of  a  friend  to  meet  accidentally  and 
without  any  seeking  or  expecting  on  their  part 
with  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  a  very  martied 
type.  These  are  histories  that  never  will  be 
unvailed  to  the  Judgment  of  a  scoffing  and 
unsympathetic  world ;  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  must  forever  remain  secret,  yet 
they  have  brought  to  hearts  bereaved  and 
mourning  that  very  consolation  which  the 
Christian  Church  ought  to  have  afforded  them, 
and  which  the  primitive  Church  so  amply 
provided. 

In  conversation  with  such,  we  have  often 
listened  to  remarks  like  this :  '*  I  do  not  seek 
these  things — I  do  not  search  out  meiiums  nor 
attend  spiritual  circles.  I  have  attained  all  I 
wish  to  know,  and  am  quite  indifferent  now 
whether  I  see  another  manifestation."  "  And 
what,"  we  inquired,  "is  this  something  that 
you  have  attahied?"  **0h,  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  my  friend  is  not  dead — but  alive, 
unchanged,  in  a  region  of  Joy  and  blessedness, 
expecting  me,  and  praying  for  me,  and  often 
ministering  to  me." 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  St  Au- 
gustine, and  we  sliall  see  that  it  is  simply  a  re- 
turn to  the  standpoint  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Among  the  open  and  professed  Spiritualists 
are  some  men  and  women  of  pure  and  earnest 
natures,  and  seriously  anxious  to  do  good,  and 
who  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  char- 
latans who  have  gone  into  it  merely  from  mo- 
tives of  profit  and  self-hiterest  Kow  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  this  higher  class  of  Spiritual- 
ists, with  one  voice,  declare  that  the  subject  of 
spiritual  communication  is  embairassed  with 
formidable  difficulties.  They  admit  that  lying 
spuits  often  frequent  the  circle,  that  they  are 
powerful  to  deceive,  and  that  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  wiles  of  evil  spirits 
and  the  communications  of  good  ones  are  veiy 
obscure. 

This,  then,  is  the  prospect  The  pastures  of 
the  Church  have  been  suffered  to  become  bare 
and  barren  of  one  species  of  food  which  tho 
sheep  crave  and  sicken  for  the  want  o£  They 
break  out  of  the  inclosure  and  rush,  ungnided, 
searching  for  it  among  poisonous  plants,  which 
closely  resemble  it,  but  whose  taste  is  deadly. 

Those  remarkable  phenomena  which  affect 
belief  upon  this  subject  are  not  confined  to 
paid  mediums  and  sphitual  drcles,  so  called. 
They  sometimes  come  of  themselves  to  persons 
neither  believing  in  them,  looking  for  them, 
nor  seeking  them.    Thus  coming  thej  ctn  not 
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but  powerfdlly  and  tenderly  move  the  soul.  A 
person  in  the  desolation  of  bereavement,  visited 
with  such  experiences,  is  in  a  condition  which 
calls  for  the  tenderest  S3rmpath7  and  most  care- 
ful guidance.  Tet  how  little  of  this  is  there  to 
be  found  I  The  attempt  to  unvail  their  history 
draws  upon  them,  perhaps,  only  cold  ridicule 
and  a  scarcely  suppressed  doubt  of  their  ve- 
racity. They  are  repelled  from  making  confi- 
dence where  they  ought  to  find  the  wisest 
guidance,  and  are  drs^wn  by  an  inyisible  sympa- 
thy into  labyrinths  of  deception  and  error— and 
finally,  perhaps,  relapse  into  a  colder  skepticism 
than  before.  That  such  experiences  are  be- 
coming common  in  our  days,  is  a  fact  tliat 
ought  to  rouse  true  Christians  to  consideration, 
and  to  seiJTching  the  word  of  God  to  find  the 
real  boundaries  and  the  true  and  safe  paths. 

We  have  stated  in  the  last  article,  and  in  this, 
what  the  belief  and  the  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  in  respect  to  the  departed. 
"We  are  aware  that  it  does  not  follow  of  course, 
that  a  custom  is  to  be  adopted  in  our  times 
because  the  first  Christians  preached  and 
taught  it.  A  man  does  not  become  like  his 
ancestors  by  dressing  up  in  their  old  clothes — 
but  by  acting  in  their  $pirii.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  wear  such  robes  and  practice  such 
ceremonies  as  the  early  Christians  did  and  not 
to  be  in  the  least  like  them.  Therefore  let  us 
not  be  held  as  advocating  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering the  eucharist  at  funerals,  and  of 
praying  for  the  dead  in  the  eucharistic  service, 
because  it  was  done  in  the  first  three  centuries. 
But  we  do  hold  to  a  return  to  the  spirit  which 
caused  these  customs.  We  hold  to  l^at  beUtf 
in  the  unbroken  unity  possible  between  those 
who  have  passed  to  the  higher  life  than  this. 
We  hold  to  that  vivid  faith  in  things  unseen 
which  was  the  strength  of  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  first  Christians  beUeved  what  they 
said  they  did — we  do  not  The  unseen  spirit- 
ual world,  its  angels  and  arch-angels,  its  saints 
and  martyrs,  its  purity  and  its  joys  were  ever 
before  them,  and  that  is  why  they  were  such  a 
mighty  force  in  the  world.  St.  Augustine  says 
that  it  was  the  vision  of  the  saints  gone  before 
that  inspired  them  with  courage  and  contempt 
of  death— and  it  is  true. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
how  far  these  beliefs  of  the  primitive  Church 
correspond  with  the  Holy  Scripture. 

4»» 


Oke  by  one  the  smiles  of  Joy, 
Words  of  peace,  and  acts  of  love, 

Qild  tbe  gloomy  sky  of  life. 
Fill  tbe  shining  world  above. 


WANTED— YOUNG  MEN. 

BT  DB.  J.  H.  HAKAFOBD. 

YES,  young  wi«n,  real  men — ^iiot  snobs,  not 
substitutes,  not  creatures  having  the  sem- 
blance of  men  vnih  only  their  fine  attire  to 
recommend  them— young  men  of  brains,  ener- 
gy, integrity,  and  health  are  wanted  immedi- 
<xtely.  At  least  five  millions  of  such  young  men 
are  now  imperatively  demanded  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  real  soldiers  and 
laborers,  men  able  to  labor  in  almost  any  de- 
partment Preference  will  be  given  to  young 
men  •*from  the  country,"  those  whose  **  rec- 
ommendations ^  are  written  on  the  parchment 
of  the  soul — not  on  a  specious  exterior,  a  false 
and  glittering  covering,  these  commendatory 
notes  relating  principally  to  firm  muscles,  vigor, 
earnestness,  strength  of  will,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  good  habits,  temperance,  and  general 
habits  of  economy  and  industry.  To  such, 
constant  employment  and  a  fidr  remuneration 
are  guaranteed. 

Their  duties  will  be  various.  A  large  de- 
tachment of  these  are  needed  now  for  the 
Southern  section  of  our  country,  some  to  act 
as  pioneers^  some  as  policemen,  some  as  watch- 
men— all  to  strike  boldly  and  aid  in  "  recon- 
structing "  that  chaotic  region,  rendering  those 
fertile  lands  productive,  those  mines  profitable, 
those  water-privileges  and  unusual  natural  ad- 
vantages available,  adding  vastly  to  the  resour- 
ces of  our  common  country.  Some  are  wanted 
as  "  minute-men ''  to  contend  bravely  and  man- 
fully with  those  who  refhse  to  "  accept  the  con- 
ditions," who  still  aim  a  poisoned  dagger  at  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  who  must  be  congueredy 
gu^ttgaiedy  rather  tlian  the  interests  of  the 
nation  should  be  imperiled.  Others  are  wan^ 
cd  to  take  the  f^edmen  kindly  by  the  hand, 
teaching  him  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety, 
leading  him  on  to  manhood,  to  useful  citizen- 
ship, to  become  a  co-laborer  in  establishing  and 
consolidating  a  mighty  Republic. 

Still  others  are  wanted  to  "  reconstruct "  the 
great  demoralized  army  of  politicians,  whose 
love  of  gaui  and  personal  aggrandizement  now 
endangers  the  permanency  and  integrity  of  our 
government  A  similar  detachment  is  needed 
to  make  war  on  King  Alcohol  and  his  frantic 
minions,  to  displace  a  greedy  and  dishonest 
horde  now  occupying  positions  of  honor  and 
trust,  to  remove  "  drones  "  from  situations  now 
dishonored  by  them,  and  to  perform  general 
labor.  Still  others  are  wanted  to  perform  rev- 
olutionary labor;  practically  to  teach  lessons 
of  wisdom,  to  make  honest  labor  honorable,  to 
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drive  able-bodied  men  from  positioiiB  which 
might  be  occupied  more  appropriately  by  per- 
sons of  less  body  and  more  brains,  and,  in 
general,  to  exfirt  a  restraining  and  elevating 
influence. 

But  the  qualifications  of  the  recruits  are  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  labor  to  be  per- 
formed. Brains  are  wanted,  sound  Judgment, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  "  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness," in  a  restricted  sense  of  that  term.  Young 
men  possessing  such  qualities  of  mind  are  in 
urgent  demand.  "  Common  senw  "  is  of  more 
importance,  is  more  highly  valued  by  the  man 
of  business  in  quest  of  clerks  and  operatives, 
than  mere  scholastic  attainments.  It  is  folly  to 
undervalue  true  education,  such  as  a  man 
possessing  good  sense,  sound  Judgment,  a  keen 
perception  of  men  and  things,  may  acquire; 
yet  the  smartest  business  men  prefer  such  men 
.with  only  a  limited  school  instruction  to  a 
*' graduated  dunce,"  one  who  has  only  mind 
enough  to  memarige^  to  appropriate  the  ac^ 
quirements  of  others,  and  not  enough  to  obtain 
A  comprehensive  grasp  of  important  truth,  not 
•ufflcient  to  make  knowledge  practical,  avail- 
able. 

'*  Khowltdgt  dwells 
Tn  head«  replete  with  thoDgbts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom^  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rode  nnprofltable  mass, 
The  materials  with  wbioh  wisdom  builds. 
Does  bat  encnmber  whom  it  seems  to  enridL 
Knowledge  is  proad  that  it  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  hamble  that  it  knows  no  more." 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  one  possess- 
ing desirable  powers  of  adaptation,  qualifying 
its  possessor  to  fill  almost  any  station,  adapting 
himself  to  existing  exigencies,  like  some  who 
made  themselves  conspicuous  during  the  late 
struggle,  forcing  themselves  into  notice — unin- 
tentionally, it  may  be — ^is  always  in  demand, 
always  at  par  or  above.  Such  men  are  wanted 
to  fill  places  of  unusual  responsibility,  to  which 
ordinary  minds  are  not  eligible,  where  the 
master  spirit  must  control  and  direct  agencies, 
conditions,  and  circumstances  —  as  a  Grant 
marshals  an  army  corps,  achieving  victory — 
molding  and  controlling  inferior  minds  as  the 
potter  shapes  the  plastic  clay.  There  is  no 
word  more  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
on  which  success  depends,  than  the  somewhat 
inelegant  term  *^ gumption"  as  used  in  New 
England.  Young  men  with  a  large  develop- 
ment of  real  gumption  are  wanted  in  large  force. 

Again:  young  men  of  health  are  wanted, 
those  in  whom  firm  muscles,  supple  and  well- 
formed,  capable  of  sustaining,  not  only  bur- 
dens, continued  physical  effort,  but  of  impart- 


f  ing  v»m,  elasticity,  energy^  and  endurance  to 
the  mind,  since  physical  and  mental  health, 
vivacity,  and  endurance  are  more  intimately 
connected  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  This 
is  based  on  correct  habits.  The  young  man 
who  indulges  in  his  wines  and  stronger  drinka, 
or  who  uses  the  **  filthy  weed"  in  excess — 
abstinence  is  always  safe — iMOMaan^  diverts 
his  powers  firom  their  natural  channels,  abridg- 
ing force,  wasting  enei^,  and  tending  to  un- 
dermine even  the  firmest  constitution.  Eveiy 
shrewd  business  man  prefen — whatever  liis 
own  private  habits  may  be — one  not  nnder  the 
control  ot  enslaving  vices  or  habita.  Tlus  ia 
especially  true  of  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
The  ship-owner,  though  a  drinker  himself,  is 
too  shrewd  to  engage  an  intemperate  man  to 
assume  the  command  of  his  ahip,  and  become 
responsible  for  its  valuable  caigo.  Sound 
health  is  inconsistent  with  such  dissipation — 
habits  at  war  with  the  vital  economy,  derang- 
ing all  of  the  functions  of  its  oiganlsm.  Such 
health  is  secured  and  only  secured  by  obedi- 
ence to  physical  laws.  Action  and  correspoiid- 
ing  rest,  a  free  use  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven^ 
so  bountiAiUy  supplied — the  sunUgbt,  in  which 
all  nature  seems  to  nyoiee,  a  due  regard  to  nu- 
trition— Bumtplicity  being  the  basis— just  such 
conditions  as  the  countiy  afibrds  for  the  full 
and  normal  development  of  the  whole  being, 
are  the  necessary  prerequisites  of  a  vigorous 
body  and  physical  endurance. 

Integrity  is  in  imperative  demand.  Am<Hig 
those  soliciting  positions  at  the  present  time 
are  enough  of  the  ^*  fast,"  the  ^'  exquisites,"  eic. 
The  market  is  already  glutted  with  them. 
They  seek  such  positions  that  they  may  piUer 
as  a  means  of  ornamenting  their  worthless  per> 
sons,  purchase  and  keep  fast  horses,  dogs,  etc., 
sport  a  gold  watch,  purchase  liquors,  cigan, 
etc.  Such  have  been  found  to  be  "  unprofitable 
servants,"  and  are  needed  no  longer.  Employ- 
ers are  assiduously  searching,  as  with  a  lantern 
at  midday,  for  Jioneei  clerks,  and  such,  aa  soon 
as  they  earn  a  good  reputation  in  this  respect 
by  etriet  ijUegrity^  by  a  diligent  attention  U> 
duty,  by  making  themselves  so  useful  that 
their  employees  can  not  afford  to  ditpenee  mik 
(heir  eervieeSj  are  in  demand.  Such  need  not 
even  ask  for  situations.  They  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  accept  them,  being  wanted.  They  are 
wanted  as  **  head  clerks,"  as  superintendent!! 
as  foremen,  as  partners,  etc.,  and  they  can 
avoid  such  positions  only  by  a  peremptory 
reflisal  to  accept  them.  Yes,  smart,  steady, 
temperate,  healthy,  and  honest  young  men  are 
in  constant  demand. 
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YANKEE  APPLES. 

BT  XB6.  DKHIBON. 

Tbv  apples  of  New  England  I 

How  hang  their  loaded  boughs. 
Over  the  gray  stone  fence^^ 

In  reach  of  the  dappled  cows  I 
Oh,  every  red-cheeked  '*  Baldwin  " 

Hath  a  merry  song  to  sing. 
Of  many  a  moss-roofed  cottage, 

Where  the  drmer  is  a  king. 

Tee,  king  of  his  bursting  acres, 

Where  grain  takes  a  thoasand  hnes 
In  the  wonder-tinting  snnsliine ; 

Yes,  king  in  his  cobbled  shoes ; 
King  of  the  sturdy  plowshare. 

King  of  the  sickle  keen. 
King  over  God's  ftill  acres. 

Budding  in  white  and  green. 

The  ''  Russets''  of  New  Bngland  I 

What  ruddy  fires  they  see 
Where  the  crack  of  the  veiny  walnut 

And  the  snap  of  the  pine  agree ; 
Where  the  herbs  hang  high  in  the  chinmey. 

And  the  cat  purrs  on  the  hearth, 
And  the  rollicking  boys'  guess  riddles. 

With  many  a  shout  of  mirth ; 

And  they  hear  the  fearful  stories 

That  trouble  the  children's  sleep, 
Of  ghosts  seen  in  the  valleys, 

And  Bpecters  upon  the  deep ; 
And  they  burst  their  sides  with  laughter. 

And  fling  their  rich  fhiit  round. 
Or  dance  to  a  merry  piping 

As  the  com  pops  white  at  a  bound. 

Oh,  the  "  Sweetings"  of  New  England ! 

Of  the  old  Rhode  Island  stock. 
Brought  from  the  British  gardens. 

To  grace  the  land  of  rock. 
As  fair  as  England's  daughters. 

As  hardy  as  her  men,— 
But  foirer  lads  and  lasses 

Have  plucked  their  fruits  since  then. 

Oh,  the  "  Pearmain  "  of  New  England  I 

With  its  blended  milk  and  rose ; 
There's  a  smell  of  Albion's  orchards. 

Wherever  the  good  tree  grows ; 
A  stont  old  pilgrim  brought  It, 

And  to  cradle  its  seed,  he  broke 
The  sacred  soil  of  Hartford, 

By  the  roots  of  the  Charter^Oak. 

Oh,  the  "  Pippins  "  of  New  England  I 

What  lover's  smiles  they  see. 
When  their  yellow  coats,  in  letters 

Tell  tales  at  the  apple-bee ; 
What  rosy  checks  at  the  quiltings  I 

What  kisses  In  husking-time  I 
That  soon  lead  off  to  the  parson. 

And  end  in  a  wedding-chime. 

Oh,  the  apples  of  New  England  i 

They  are  fhmous  in  every  land ; 
And  they  sleep  in  silver  baskets. 

Or  blush  in  a  Jeweled  hand ; 
They  melt  in  delicious  dreaming 

On  a  beautiful]  crimson  lip. 
And  taste  of  the  nectared  blisses, 

No  lover  has  dared  to  sip. 


They  go  to  the  Southern  islands,— 

They  go  to  the  Western  wild, 
And  they  tell  of  their  glorious  birthplace. 

To  every  frolicking  child ; 
Of  the  home  where  men  are  noble, 

And  women  as  good  as  fair,— 
Oh,  the  apples  of  New  England  I 

They  are  famous  everywhere. 


^«4 

MY  CIGAJR. 

BT  PERIWINKLE. 

OUB  Street  is  very  quiet  to-night.  I  sit  at 
my  window  looking  out  on  the  moon- 
light flooding  it  from  end  to  end,  making  it  a 
glorified  street,  and  lending  to  a  commonplace 
scene  a  mysterious  and  dreamy  splendor.  The 
smoke  from  my  cigar — for  I  plead  guilty  to  a 
moderate  use  of  the  scholar's  herh — ^goes  circling 
out  into  the  moonlight  in  misty  wreaths  and 
changing  spirals,  and  as  they  melt  away  [  think 
of  airy  shapes,  of  sylphs  and  dryads,  of  '*  dainty 
Ariel,''  and  the  pure  spirits  of  the  elements, 
which  the  Rosicrucians  professed  to  command. 

But  why  do  I  prate  of  dead  fables  of  the 
past  ?  All  around  me  is  the  realm  of  the  true 
and  living  present  Here  hopes  and  fears,  joys 
and  sorrows  are  weaving  their  hues  into  the 
web  of  life,  which  shows  vivid  in  its  freshness, 
not  faded  and  dim  as  in  old-time  story. 

I  often  sit  and  muse  on  the  different  inter- 
ests, pursuits,  and  fortunes  of  the  individuals 
jostled  together  in  the  little  world  which  I 
overlook  from  my  window. 

Take,  for  instance,  Grimshaw  and  Brad- 
shaw.  Grimshaw  is  a  tremendous  nabob,  and 
owns  a  fine  mansion  carefully  kept,  with  a 
shining  fa'on  fence  in  front,  and  a  gate  with  a 
latch  that  snaps  like  a  pistol.  Grimshaw  de- 
scends his  broad  granite  steps  with  a  stately 
ti'ead  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
as  he  walks  down  the  street  his  shining  boots 
seem  to  creak  out, "  Greenbacks !  greenbacks ! " 

Bradshaw,  who  lives  a  little  farther  down,  in 
a  tenement  of  four  small  rooms,  trudges  away 
at  six,  carrying  his  dinner  in  a  little  basket, 
and  returns  in  the  evening,  bringing  home 
brown-paper  parcels ;  but  I  don't  think  he  is 
an  unhappy  man,  for  he  is  cheerful  and  blessed 
with  a  good  wife ;  his  home  seems  pleasant, 
and  his  children  make  a  tidy  appearance. 
Sometimes,  when  I  am  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  see  him  starting  off,  and  I  observe  his 
wife  always  comes  to  the  door  with  him  to  bid 
him  good-bye. 

I  take .  notice  of  the  same  incident  at  other 
doorways  occasionally,  and  it  gives  me  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse,  a  passing  gleam,  of  a  bright 
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Bphere  of  domestic  happiness  which  those 
doore  shut  in ;  and  it  gladdens  my  heart  and 
makes  me  think  of  a  love  that  never  grows 
old ;  and  on  such  occasions  I  feel  like  raising 
my  hat  and  saying,  **  God  bless  you,  good 
people ! " 

I' would  not  have  it  understood  here  that 
Bradshaw  is  that  mythical  personage,  the  hon- 
est poor  man  contented  with  his  lot,  which 
some  in  affluent  circumstances  please  them- 
selves to  believe  in — some  type  of  humanity 
inhabiting  a  lower  plane,  witliout  the  desire  or 
the  ability  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the  serene 
heights  on  which  they  dwell.  I  grieve  to  re- 
flect that  ainiable  people  of  the  affluent  class 
who  hold  such  views  are  often  basely  deceived 
by  lying,  cogging  knaves,  who  make  humility 
a  basis  of  operation.  Old  Turnpenny — he  is 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  our  street — said  to  me 
one  evening  as  we  were  standing  in  front  of 
bis  house,  as  Bradshaw  passed  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way :  "  There  is  a  man  whom 
I  consider  happy  and  contented.  He  is  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  sober,  and  has  no  lack  of 
employment ;  he  has  a  prudent  wife  and  w«ll- 
behaved  children ;  his  home  looks  comfortable, 
and  he  always  seems  buoyant  and  cheerful. 
He  is  a  tenant  of  mine,"  he  added, "  and  he 
always  pays  his  rent  punctually.  Hang  me  if 
I  don't  wish  I  had  his  good  spirits !  but  then," 
he  continued,  while  a  look  of  fat  complacency 
overspread  his  visage,  *'  his  mind  is  adapted  to 
his  station.  Place  him  in  my  position,  with 
my  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  him."  "Dear!  dear!  Mr.  Tum- 
I)enny,"  said  I, "  is  it  possible  you  have  reached 
your  mature  age  without  learning  that  no 
man  is  contented  with  his  station  in  life? 
Bradshaw,  I  grant  you,  is  brisk  and  cheery; 
that  is  because  he  is  a  brave  fellow  and  makes 
the  best  of  his  circumstances ;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose he  has  no  aspirations,  no  vague  expecta- 
tion that  somehow  or  other  something  will 
turn  up  to  better  his  condition  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  the  man  who  has  not  some  hopes  of  this 
kind  in  his  heart  will  go  to  the  dogs  very  soon." 
Just  then  Miss  Juliet  Araminta  Turnpenny,  in 
the  parior  above,  commenced  a  bravura  of  the 
Italian  school,  and  her  sire  became  so  absorbed 
in  listening  to  the  music,  or  in  calculating  how 
much  it  had  cost  him,  that  I  bade  him  good- 
evening  and  sauntered  away. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  Just 
setting  out  in  life,  I  used  to  wish  I  had  a  For- 
tunatus*  purse,  that  I  might  endow  wortliy  peo- 
ple like  Bradshaw.  Ah !  those  salad  days,  as 
fihakspeare  calls  them,  when  wo  are  so  brave, 


so  generous,  so  confident,  when  we  are  ready 
to  tilt  with  every  windmill,  and  prepared  to 
redress  every  wrong.  Yes,  life  is  sweet  in  its 
bloom ;  and  youthful  ardor,  and  generous  im- 
pulses, and  chivalrous  feelings  make  up  a 
pleasing  picture,  which  fades  all  too  quickly  in 
the  cold,  gray,  practical  light  of  every-day  life. 
Eheu  fugdceB !  I  think  now  if  the  office  of 
purse-bearer  were  tendered  mc,  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  I  should  be  responsible  for 
the  harm  I  might  do,  I  would  respectfully  de- 
cline the  honor. 

Since  human  nature  is  such  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  and  its  development  in  one  di- 
rection or  the  other  depends  so  much  on  cir- 
cumstances, who  knows  perhaps  one  like 
Bradshaw  might,  if  he  had  means  and  oppor- 
tunity, turn  out  a  worae  man  than  old  Turn- 
penny, who  is  a  notorious  extortioner. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  out  on  my  early  ram- 
bles, I  meet  with  amusing  incidents.  I  reo- 
ollect  one  morning  I  stepped  into  Smigs*  store ; 
Smigs  is  the  grocer  in  our  street,  and  he  is  a 
man  well  to  do,  very  spruce  and  smart,  and 
with  a  considerable  sense  of  iiersonal  dignity, 
but  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  wall  eye.  I  suppose  most  people  hare 
seen  that  style  of  eye — tlie  antipodes  of  the 
squint  variety, — and  they  will  probably  agree 
with  me  in  saying,  that  it  is  not  a  pleasing  con* 
formation  of  the  visual  orbs.  Smigs'  is  the 
worst  case  of  wall-eyedness  it  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  encounter.  While  I  was  in  the 
store,  an  Irish  laborer  on  his  way  to  w^ork  came 
in  to  purchase  a  piece  of  tobacco.  As  Bmigs 
was  taking  the  article  from  a  jar  in  which  it 
was  kept,  the  man  looked  at  him  earnestly, 
and  as  he  took  his  purchase  and  tendered  the 
money  in  payment,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  commiseration,  "  That's  a  mighty  bad 
eye  you  have,  sir ! "  The  tableau  which  ensued 
was  too  much  for  me  to  behold  unmoved — ^to 
witness  the  glaring  rage  on  the  grocer's  coun- 
tenance, and  the  honest  sympathy,  turning  to 
surprise,  depicted  on  the  visage  of  the  other, 
was  quite  overpowering;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  screw  up  my  mouth  in  an  attempt  to  whis- 
tle, while  I  bestowed  my  special  attention  on  a 
pile  of  salt  fish  at  the  farther  end  of  the  coun- 
ter. To  quiet  any  apprehensions  that  might 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  I  will  state  here 
that  the  man  left  the  store  alive. 

There  is  an  elderly  couple  who  live  a  few 
doors  fh)m  me.  The  husband  is  in  rather  poor 
health,  besides  being  very  deaf,  and  he  carries 
about  with  him  an  ear-trumpet  of  the  capadtj 
of  two  quarts,  I  should  judge.    The  wife  Is  a 
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healthy-looking,  active  little  woman,  and  it  is 
her  custom  to  rise  first  in  the  morning,  and 
make  the  fire,  and  get  breakfast  before  her 
lord  makes  his  appearance.  It  chanced  one 
morning  the  good  lady  was  indisposed,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  her  usual  routine  of  duties, 
80  the  male  Briggs,  for  that  is  the  cognomen 
of  the  twain,  was  necessitated  to  undergo  the 
hardship  of  "  choreing.''  Accordingly  he  arose 
and  commenced  making  his  fire.  Owing  to 
inexperience,  he  found  a  little  difficulty  in 
running  his  cooking  stove,  and  after  two  or 
three  futile  attempts  he  lost  temper,  and  in- 
dulged in  "words  that  bum;"  but  it  is  well 
known  these  will  not  kindle  anthracite.  In 
the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  the  milkman  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  Briggs  taking  a  pitcher  in 
one  hand  and  his  trumpet  in  the  other,  went 
out  to  get  the  diurnal  supply  of  milk. 

Now,  the  milkman  had  never  seen  the  master 
of  the  house,  his  transactions  having  always 
been  made  with  the  lady.  I  happened  along 
Just  at  that  time.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  a  man  of 
small  stature,  went  up  to  the  cart,  and  the  milk- 
man said  to  him,  "  How  much  will  you  have  ?  ** 
Briggs,  holding  his  trumpet  to  his  ear,  and 
elevating  the  mouth  of  it  to  a  level  with  the 
rehicle,  exclaimed,  "What?"  The  milkman, 
being  unconscious  of  the  other's  infirmity,  and 
supposing  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  to  be  a 
yessel  for  containing  the  milk,  and  understand- 
ing his  customer  to  say  a  quart,  very  gravely 
measured  out  the  requisite  quantity  and  poured 
it  into  the  trumpet 

I  have  a  faint  impression  that  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Briggs  immediately  afterward  was 
not  as  bland  as  the  lacteal  fluid  which  drenched 
his  person — not  exactly,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  aright 

There  is  a  double  wooden  house  in  the  street 
owned  by  the  two  occupants.  I  watched  it 
when  it  was  building,  and  can  state  from  obser- 
yation,  that  there  is  not  an  extra  brick  or  a 
superfluous  nail  in  either  tenement,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  little  cheap  box  affair,  built 
on  the  merest  scrap  of  land.  The  occupants 
are  Jackson  and  Jillet — Jack  and  Jill  the  boys 
call  them.  Jackson,  I  think,  has  the  most 
money;  he  does  business  down  town  in  a  little 
store  that  looks  like  a  crack  between  two 
buildings.  Jillet  is  a  foreman  for  old  Turn- 
penny, who  has  made  him  eat  dirt  these  twenty 
years.  These  parties,  by  dint  of  pinching  and 
saving  for  the  space  of  half  a  lifetime,  have 
managed  to  scrape  money  enough  together  to 
purchase  the  tenements  at  about  double  the 
cost  of  building  them,  and  have  thus  raised 


themselves  to  the  dignity  of  property-owners. 
"  But,  Lord  1  to  see  the  airs  these  people  put 
on,"  as  old  Pepys  says  after  seeing  the  king's 
mistresses  at  court — to  see  them  walk  up  and 
down  infh>nt  of  their  property  ;  to  hear  them 
talk  of"  my  house,"  and  see  them  point  out  its 
beauties,  tiius  thrusting  their  domicile  into 
everybody's  eye  and  ear ;  to  witness  the  dis- 
dain with  which  their  families  regard  those 
who  live  in  hired  tenements,  is  to  behold  a 
pitiful  exhibition  of  that  ridiculous  self-import- 
ance which  sometimes  afflicts  small  proprietors. 
I  have,  sometimes  been  almost  malicious 
enough  to  wish  their  titles  to  the  property 
might  be  in  doubt  for  the  space  of  a  month  or 
so ;  it  would  be  so  refreshing  to  see  their  infla- 
ted pride  punctured.  Grimshaw  is  a  rich  and 
purse-proud  man;  it  is  written  all  over  him, 
from  the  top  of  the  glossy  beaver  on  his  re- 
spectable gray  head,  to  the  toes  of  his  resplend- 
ent boots  ;  but  if  his  self-importance  were  in 
the  same  ratio  to  his  possessions  as  that  of  the 
two  worthies  I  have  been  describing,  his  human 
organism  would  be  inadequate  to  the  straixt— he 
would  burst  asunder. 

Jackson  and  Jillet  were  good  friends  until 
they  became  neighbors;  but  now  a  spirit  of 
emulation  has  sprung  up  between  them,  in 
regard  to  making  offerings  to  their  respective 
idols,  which  has  impaired  their  friendship. 
Jackson  has  his  blinds  newly  painted — Jillet 
does  the  same ;  Jackson  has  a  new  scraper  to 
his  door — Jillet  has  a  new  scraper. 

Jackson  has  a  trellis  put  in  front  of  his  house ; 
there  is  a  strip  of  ground  about  as  wide  as  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  this  is  written,  before 
each  house,  inclosed  with  a  cheap  wooden 
fence,  made  of  refUse  stock  good  for  no  other 
purpose  ;  Jillet  puts  out  a  trellis  too.  The 
boys  here  take  notice  of  this  rivalry ;  and  I  one 
day  heard  a  little  urchin  say  to  Jillet's  lady,  as 
she  stood  at  her  door,  "  Mrs.  Jillet,  there's  a 
spider-web  on  Mrs.  Jackson's  fence."  "  I  don't 
care,"  said  the  lady  tartly.  "  Why,  aint  you 
going  to  have  one  on  yours  ?  "  said  the  young- 
ster. There  was  a  threatening  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  indignant  housewife,  and 
quantity  of  small  tracks  were  hastily  distributed 
on  the  dusty  street 

One  day  I  saw  a  peripatetic  vendor  of 
framed  engravings  stop  at  Jackson's  door.  I 
knew  Just  what  pictures  he  had  for  sale.  I 
should  know  that,  if  with  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  I  descried  a  picture 
merchant  climbing  up  one  side  of  the  moon. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  the  titles  of 
those  rare  works  of  art  here ;  everybody  knows 
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them,  everybody  has  seen  them,  and  eyery- 
body  has  been  solicited  to  buy  them,  at  least 
once  in  every  secular  day. 

Mrs.  Jackson  purchased  a  set, — Mrs.  Jillet 
followed  suit ;  nearly  every  housekeeper  here, 
who  makes  any  pretensions  to  style,  has  a  set ; 
even  old  Turnpenny  has  one,  little  as  he  knows 
or  cares  about  pictures. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bradshaw  look- 
ing wistfully  on  the  merchant's  stock  as  he 
went  past,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to  buy 
some  of  his  wares  and  present  them  to  her; 
but  I  reflected  that  by  so  doing  I  should  en- 
courage the  mercenary  wretch  of  a  vendor 
whose  fell  purpose  seems  to  be  to  bore  my  eyes 
out 

Grimshaw  offers  an  exception  to  the  &shion 
in  art  matters  in  this  vicinity,  for  he  indulges 
in  a  better  style  of  pictures ;  not  because  he  is 
any  more  conversant  in  such  things,  but  for  the 
reason  that  he  makes  use  of  another's  taste  in 
selecting  them.  He  likes  to  have  works  of  art 
in  his  house,  because,  when  expensive,  they  are 
an  indication  of  wealth  in  the  possessor ;  but 
he  would  no  more  think  of  buying  them  with- 
out the  sanction  of  some  person  whom  he  con- 
siders good  authority,  than  he  would  of  pur- 
chasing a  house  without  a  clear  title.  I  know 
his  mind  on  tliis  subject;  he  says  to  himself: 
"  If  I  want  articles  of  taste,  pictures,  statues, 
bronzes,  etc.,  I  apply  to  some  one  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  have  taste,  and  he  supplies  me; 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  about  understand- 
ing the  merits  of  these  things?  Ability  and 
skill  are  necessary  to  produce  them;  my 
money  puts  that  ability  in  action,  my  money 
remunerates  that  skill.  Money  is  the  chief 
good,  the  rulUig  power  of  the  world ;  money 
will  do  much,  but,"  he  adds  with  a  sigh,  "  it 
won't  buy  time."  It  won't  buy  time!  Aye; 
that  reflection  is  the  drop  of  gall  in  his  golden 
cup,  the  weak  joint  in  his  aimor,  the  dead  fly  in 
the  precious  ointment,  the  skeleton  at  his  feast 
Grimshaw  never  confessed  as  much  to  me,  nor 
indeed  ever  spoke  to  me  at  all  on  any  subject, 
he  being  quite  above  my  sphere ;  and  I  think 
he  hiis  no  desire  for  my  acquaintance,  for  I 
have  heard  that  he  said  I  was  a  sciibbling  old 
idler,  or  an  idling  old  scribbler,  I  forget  which. 
But,  alas !  how  I  have  digressed  I 

Jackson  and  Jillet  kept  on  with  their  im- 
provements at  an  equal  rate,  until  a  bright 
idea  was  conceived  by  tlie  former,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  give  it  form.  One  morn- 
ing I  saw  the  carpenters  at  work,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  stuck  a  bay  window,  which 
looks  like  a  wooden  wen,  on  the  &ce  of  his 


house.  This  was  a  stunning  blow  to  Jillet 
his  purse  being  quite  inadequate  to  such  ex- 
pense on  his  part,  and  for  several  days  he 
looked  quite  down-hearted.  After  a  while,  in 
order  to  cheer  himself  up  a  little,  be  bad  some 
boards  neatly  put  together  of  the  requisite  di- 
mensions, like  those  signboards  which  project 
from  buildings  at  right  angles  with  the  wall, 
and  this  he  idfixed  to  his  part  of  the  house  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  completely  shut  off  the 
view  from  Jackson's  window  on  that  side.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  suggesting  to 
Jackson,  that  he  have  a  landscape,  or  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  street,  painted  on  the  side 
of  the  board  which  confronts  his  window,  or 
that  he  cover  it  with  mirrors,  and  thus  obtain 
a  view  by  reflection,  but  I  fear  my  suggestions 
would  not  be  kindly  received.  Well,  there  the 
house  stands,  the  most  pitiable  architectural 
folly  I  ever  beheld,  moving  the  laughter  of 
every  one  who  passes  by.  I  can  see  it  from. 
here,  the  wen  of  a  window,  and  the  board 
sticking  out  like  a  ship's  rudder. 

It  is  growing  late  now,  the  lights  in  the 
houses  have  disappeared  one  by  one,  expect  in 
Ransom's  domicile.  Ransom  keeps  the  pro- 
vision store  on  the  comer,  and  this  being  Sat- 
urday night,  he  has  been  detained  late  at 
his  store.  Ransom  is  a  worthy  man,  but  he 
has  not  hitherto  been  an  attendant  on  public 
worship,  pleading  as  an  excuse  he  was  so 
busily  engaged  on  Saturday,  that  when  Sunday 
came  he  was  too  tired  to  attend  church.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  however,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  not  setting  a  proper  example  to 
his  young  family,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
correct  thing  to  patronize  some  church.  Ac- 
cordingly he  hired  a  pew,  and  thie  next  Sunday 
morning  he  marshaled  his  host,  consisting  of 
four  boys,  and  marched  away.  The  party 
arrived  at  the  church  a  little  late ;  and  as  they 
flled  into  the  pew,  the  clergyman  was  just  read- 
ing the  hymn,  and  the  flrst  words  that  saluted 
their  ears  were : 

**Tbe  year  of  jubilee  bu  come,— 
Relum,  70  roMomcA.  sinnera,  home." 

Ransom,  who  is  a  quick-tempered  man,  start- 
ed back,  and  beckoning  to  his  sons,  said: 
"  Come  home,  boys,  we  didn't  come  here  to  be  in- 
sulted;" and  the  party  filed  out  of  chuxx^h,  the 
father  swelling  with  indignation.  I  donH  think 
K*insom  has  attended  that  church  since,  for  I 
understand  he  says  he  don't  like  that  persoa- 
siou. 

''These  are  not  very  nice-looking  dgan, 
Mr.  Periwinkle,  but  you  will  find  something  in 
them,"  said  Smigs,  as  I  was  purchasing  mj 
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modest  supply  this  afternoon;  and  tliis  even- 
ing,  I  lighted  one  and  sat  down  by  my 
window,  and  I  found  in  it  this  train  of  idle 
musings,  and  the  residuum  of  all  earthly  things 
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THE  OOLLBOB  WIDOW. 

BT  L.  HAL8BT. 

IT  is  a  fact,  not  unfrequently  noted  and  com- 
mented upon,  that  there  is,  in  every  college 
town,  an  unusually  large  number  of  unmarried 
maidens,  whose  age  it  would  be  diflScult  to  de- 
termine, and  most  unwise  to  ask.  These  col- 
lege widows,  relics  of  no  particular  departed, 
out  of  the  past,  have  become  a  recognized  class 
in  the  community.  As  sufh  they  demand  and 
receive  attention  from  their  student  friends, 
whose  name  is  legion. 

College  widows  are  often  beautiful,  almost  al- 
ways attractive,  and  are  well  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  female  enginery.  Though  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  cherish  warm  friendship  for  one  another, 
they  not  unfrequently  unite  their  forces  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  society  of  a  college 
town.  They  dress  always  neatly,  often  richly, 
never  gaudily.  The  present  fashions  become 
them  amazingly,  and,  as 

All  plaided  and  plamed  in  their  tartan  arraj, 

in  glittering  ranks  they  rush  onward  to  the 
social  conflict,  many  a  youth  may  well  turn 
pale  and  tremble  for  the  citadel  of  his  heart 

Envied  by  the  unskilled  debutante;  feared 
by  the  mother  who  is  just  bringing  her  daugh- 
ters into  market;  dreaded  by  the  student's 
fiance^  the  college  widow  reigns  queen  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  right  regally  does  she  sway 
her  scepter. 

Why  is  she  called  a  college  widow  ? 

This  m  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered 

Perhaps  some  gay,  gallanting  student  won 
the  girVs  heart,  and,  having  made  her  the  sport 
of  an  hour,  forgot  his  plighted  vows,  and  left 
^er  to  comfort  herself  with  other  conquests. 
Perhaps  she  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  flir- 
tation, and,  thinking  it  no  harm  to  break  a 
student's  heart,  became  noted  as  a  coquette 
whose  companionship  might  be  desirable  for 
an  evening,  but  scarcely  for  the  eternity  of  a 
lifetime  ;  whose  affections  were  of  so  unstable 
a  character  as  to  make  a  speculation  in  them 
decidedly  unprofitable.  Few  men  permit 
themselves  to  fall  in  love  with  a  coquette.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  little  really  lovable  in  tliat 
light  but  brilliant  bundle  of  qualities  which 
make  up  an  avowed  flirt  A  man  may  enjoy 
a  draught  of  sparkling  champagne  occasion- 


ally, but  prefers  plainer  drinks,  like  old  (Govern* 
mentJava^  for  his  regular  breakfast  beverage. 
The  rougher  diamond  is  not  always  the  less 
valuable  one.  The  man  who  wishes  to  marry 
will  sometimes  stop  to  reflect  And  when  he 
reasons,  the  coquette  sets  her  cap  in  vain. 

But  the  college  widow  is  not  always  a 
coquette ;  in  fact,  she  often  receives  that  appella- 
tion undeservedly.  She  was  young  once,  and 
may  have  been  the  half  unconscious  victim  of 
that  mysterious  disease  known  as  "  calf  love." 
Perchance  her  afiectlon  was  returned.  Some 
youth,  fresh  from  home,  in  the  veally  stage  of 
his  existence,  may  have  sung,  with  nice 
wavering  between  that  of  the  boy  and  the  man : 

Zoi  moUf  tat  agapd-^ 
ABdltave  sworn  to  loye, 

.  .  .  that  form  divine. 
While  the  Bilvcr  etara  shall  shine. 

They  may  have  rode  together  by  day,  and 
rowed  in  company  at  night ;  have  feasted  Uieir 
young  souls  upon  stolen  interviews,  when  Luna 
seemed  to  shine  for  them  alone,  and  the  sun  to 
set  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  unobserved  by  parents'  or  duennaa' 
eyes,  and  uninterrupted  by  the  trifling  affairs 
of  earth.  They  may  have  fed  each  other  dove 
fashion  over  gate-posts,  worn  each  other's  pic- 
ture as  a  breast-plate,  and  have  written  letters 
Uke— 

BBiJUMT  AmuA— Dost  lore  thy  darling  as  well  to> 
day  as  yesterday,  before  be  cutoff  hie  side  whiskers  f 
If  BO,  I  beg— I  beseech  yon— lower,  for  one  divine  mo- 
ment, the  window  shade,  that  thy  ever-anxious  Augostos 
may  know  that  life  is  yet  worth  living. 

Thine  ever,  and  hoplngt  though  perturbed. 

But  there  came  an  hour  of  awakening.  The 
infant  lovers  learned  tliat  billing  and  cooing 
could  not  transform  them  into  doves  ;  that 
there  is  an  earnest  reality  in  the  aflturs  of  life. 
As  the  bright  dream  of  unbroken  felicity, 
vanished,  they  began  to  look  upon  the  world 
with  harsher  feelings — to  distruEt  the  heart  and 
take  counsel  from  the  head.  Finally,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  marries  a  brainless  girl 
for  her  money,  and  she — becomes  a  college 
widow. 

The  thoughtful  reader  may  remark  that  at 
the  present,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  do 
these  fair,  unmatched  maidens  abound  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  This  is  true,  and  we  find  the  reason 
for  it  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  gallant 
youth  went  forth  from  our  classic  halls  to  fall 
bravely  fighting  for  their  country.  It  was 
natural  that  these  young  heroes  should  readily 
win  a  woman's  admiration.    It  was  natunil 
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that  the  soldier-boy  should  long  for  a  girl  to 
leave  behind  liim.  Many  were  the  engage- 
ments made  upon  tlie  eve  of  our  great  con- 
flict— many,  alas !  were  made  only  to  be  broken 
by  the  liand  of  death. 

College  widows,  "  though  not  few  and  far 
between,"  are  often  angel  visitants  to  the  lonely 
young  student  far  from  home  and  female  ac- 
quaintances. They  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  his  welfare,  overlook  his  faults,  and  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  among  their  friends. 
By  a  womanly  weakness,  they  cherish  love  for 
those  whom,  as  a  class,  they  may  have  cause  to 
hate.  They  never  go  out  of  fashion  Before 
one  class  graduates,  they  have  formed  friend- 
ships with  members  of  the  next  below  it,  and 
the  faces  of  the  incoming  upper-class  men  are 
anxiously  scanned  to  discover  what  individ- 
uals are  most  worthy  of  their  watch-care  and 
companionship.  The  stray  Fresh  whom  they 
may  chance  to  meet,  they  regard  with  almost 
maternal  affection,  and  are  looked  up  to  by 
him  as  Madonnic  models  of  perfection.  But  let 
Fresh  take  warning  1  he  will  soon  be  a  man, 
but  his  fair  friend  docs  not  seem  to  grow  older. 

It  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  college  widows 
will  not  marry.  Many  of  them  do,  at  last,  enter 
the  state  of  double-blessedness,  and  not  unfVe- 
quently  in  company  with  those  younger  than 
themselves.  When  they  are  on  the  skirmish 
line  looking  out  for  a  husband,  let  the  candidate 
for  marital  honors  strengthen  his  picket  guarda 

Skilled  in  social  tactics  and  parlor  politics, 
a  practiced  conversationist,  accustomed  to 
weigh  lightly  the  lisping  words  of  the  flatterer, 
the  college  widow  is  desirable  as  a  friend  and 
dangerous  as  a  foe. 

As  a  class,  we  admire  these  ladies — ^we  know 
that  many  of  them  make  good  wives ;  but  to 
the  prudent  young  man,  who  is  seeking  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances,  we  can  only  commend  the 
advice  of  the  elder  Weller  to  his  admiring  son : 
**  Samivel,  bevare  of  the  vidders  I " 

♦•»     

A  PICKET  DUEL. 

PICKET  duty  in  front  of  Richmond,  in 
June,  1862,  waa  no  sinecure.  We  used 
to  march  out  by  regiments  for  twenty-four 
hours*  duty,  more  or  less,  and  to  each  regiment 
a  certain  length  of  the  picket  line  was  intrust- 
ed. Relieving  the  picket  was  usually  done 
during  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution,  for  if  the  enemy  could  ascer- 
tain the  time,  they  were  sure  to  select  it  for 
attack.  In  most  places  the  rival  lines  were 
Tery  close.    On  one  part  of  the  line,  where  oor 


regiment  was  frequently  stationed,  they  were 
only  separated  by  the  width  of  a  field,  behind 
the  fences  of  which  crouched  the  watchflil  foes, 
and  we  popped  away  at  each  other  as  opporta- 
nity  offered.  This  field,  as  is  usual  in  Virginia, 
was  only  a  clearing,  and  the  sharpsliooters  from 
each  side  would  crawl  out  during  the  nig^t 
and  select  a  lai^e  stamp  for  shelter,  where  they 
would  remain  watching  for  a  shot  till  daA 
again  favored  their  retreat;  and  during  the 
day,  or  on  moonlight  nights,  woe  betide  the 
luckless  head  that  showed  itself  to  these  lynx- 
eyed  marksmen  I 

During  the  heat  of  the  day,  unless  there  was 
some  very  inviting  bait,  or  some  special  cause, 
there  was  a  general  cessation  of  picket  hostili- 
ties. It  was  too  IJot  to  allow  of  very  great 
watchfulness,  and  all  that  anybody  cared  to 
do  was  to  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  and  not  to 
expose  himself  to  a  shot  from  some  over-vigU- 
ant  sharpshooter.  But  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened, and  the  sun's  rays  lost  a  portion  of  theb 
keenness,  then  began  the  fun.  Some  unlucky 
wight  would  show  his  head,  and  "  pop!  pop! 
pop  1  ^'  would  go  some  rebel  rifles,  with  more 
or  less  fatal  results. 

We  had  a  favorite  way  of  drawing  the  rebel 
fire,  which  we  daily  put  in  practice,  to  our  no 
small  amusement  A  coat  and  hat  were  mount- 
ed on  a  stick,  and  carefhlly  protruded  from  be- 
hind a  tree,  as  if  some  fellow  were  taking  a 
cau lious  survey  of  the  aspect  of  affaira  Almost 
immediately,  until  the  use  became  so  stale  as 
to  make  the  marksmen  look  well  at  what  they 
were  aiming,  a  half-dozen  bullets  would 
whiz  by  or  into  the  decoy ;  and  as  Uiis  would 
discover  what  particular  stump  concealed  a 
rebel,  his  hiding-place  would  become  the  ob|ect 
of  divers  complimentary  assaults  of  arms,  and 
his  retreat  be  made  as  uncomfortable  as  the 
Uth  of  a  host  of  mini6  balls  could  make  it 
But  it  wife  not  long  before  our  friends  across 
the  field  became  too  sharp  to  be  taken  in  by  so 
simple  a  contrivance,  and  both  our  own  and 
their  sharpshooters  would  staj'  days  at  a  time 
in  one  place,  on  the  look-out  for  a  dead  ahot 
We  had  especially  some  few  Western  men,  old 
Indian-stalkers,  who  were  remarkable  fur  their 
perseverance.  During  the  night  they  would 
creep  to  the  rear  and  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  usually  three  or  four  canteens  full,  fill 
up  their  haversacks,  and  then  go  back  to  their 
stations,  taking  their  quota  of  sleep  in  such 
security  as  was  afforded  by  their  respective 
stumps. 

That  the  rebels  also  practiced  the  dummy 
ruse  upon  us  was  apparent  from  a  chorus  of 
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laughter  that  would  oocaslonally  follow  a  shot 
from  one  of  oar'  men  at  what  appeared  to  be 
some  raw  recruit  unaware  of  Uie  danger  he 
was  running. 

One  blazing  hot  day  we  had  a  grand  excite- 
ment in  the  clearing  between  us,  which  was 
not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  across.  A 
rebel  sharpshooter,  who  had  probably  been 
oyercome  by  the  awfhl  heat,  and  was  Just 
awaking  fVom  a  midday  snooze  in  which  he 
had  indulged,  stretched  out  an  arm  fW)m  be- 
hind his  stump.  One  of  our  men,  belonging 
to  a  Minnesota  regiment,  took  advantage  of  the 
incautious  movement,  and  sent  a  ball  through 
the  exposed  member,  shattering  it  to  atoms,  and 
eliciting  a  ISightfu]  yell  from  the  wounded  man. 

«  You Yankee  sneak  I  '*  he  roared,  in  a 

voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  us  all,  on 
both  sides,  **  what  did  you  shoot  this  time  a 

day  for,  yon coward  ?  "  accompanying  his 

abuse  with  a  volley  of  oaths  too  awfhl  to  repeaL 

**  What  the did  you  give  me  such  a 

good  chance  for,  reb  ?  "  laughed  our  successfhl 
Minnesotian. 

After  a  moment  or  two  spent  in  cursing  his 
"  mtak  '*  of  an  antagonbt,  we  heard  the  rebel 
holloa: 

''Look  here,  you  Yank !  I  am  a  Texas  boy, 
I  am,  and  FIl  fight  you  right  here  and  now,  if 
you*ll  come  out  from  your  stump.  Hev*  you  got 
a  six-shooter?  I  hain*t  got  but  one  arm  now, 
you  Yank,  and  I  can't  use  my  rifle." 

"  All  right,"  replied  our  man, "  Fll  fight  you 
with  revolvers,  pervided  your  fellers  yonder 
wonH  shoot  at  me.  Our  boys  won't  shoot  at 
you."  And  having  settled  the  terms  of  the 
encounter,  and  trusting  to  our  own  and  the 
Confederates'  gallantry  for  Ihir  play,  both  men 
got  up  from  their  hiding-places  and  imme> 
diately  advanced  upon  each  other.  It  was  the 
Texan's  left  arm  that  had  been  hit,  so  that  the 
fight  was  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  The  dis- 
tance between  them  was  less  than  a  hundred 
yards,  and  the  Texan  began  firing  as  soon  as  he 
emerged  from  his  retreat;  but  the  Minnesota 
man,  with  most  admirable  coolness,  which 
must  have  won  the  heart  of  every  brave  man 
on  the  other  side,  as  it  certainly  did  ours,  never 
lifted  his  weapon  till  he  had  received  three 
rounds  from  Uie  Texan,  and  had  got  within 
about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  But  then  his  advan- 
tage told.  The  Texan's  aim  had  been  weak- 
ened by  nervously  throwing  away  three  shots, 
and  besides,  his  antagonist  had  twice  the 
amount  of  ammunition  left  Minnesota's  first 
shot  knocked  off  the  Texan's  hat ;  No.  2  flew 
wide,  aa  Just  at  the  instant  of  firing  he  received 


his  adversary's  fifth  round  tli rough  the  fleshy 
part  of  his  thigh,  which  almost  knocked  him 
over;  but  Ko.  3  made  up  for  it  by  stretching 
the  Southron  at  frill  length  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  ball  through  and  tlirough  his  lungs. 

We  had  all  stood  up  along  tiie  fence  as  soon 
as  the  duel  began,  and  the  Confederates  had 
done  the  same.  So  intent  was  every  man  upon 
the  exciting  scene  before  us,  that  not  a  tliought 
of  exchanging  a  volley  occurred  to  either  party. 
The  men  clambered  up  and  sat  upon  the  fence; 
while  the  curiosity  of  several  was  so  great  that 
they  advanced  some  distance  out  into  the  field. 
When  we  saw  our  man  stagger  at  tlie  leg  wound 
he  received,  a  general  and  almost  angry  excla- 
mation ran  along  our  breathless  line,  and  a 
shout  from  the  opposite  side;  but 'when  the 
Texan  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground,  an 
irresistible  and  rousing  cheer  broke  forth  from 
our  whole  party,  but  never  a  sound  from  the 
other  side.  It  had  been  a  fair  flght,  and  a 
very  plucky  one  by  our  man,  and  they  had  not 
a  word  to  say. 

A  minute  after,  a  dirty  white  handkerchief 
was  hoisted  on  a  bayonet  by  the  rebels,  and  a 
squad  of  six  unarmed  men,  with  a  stretcher, 
came  out  into  the  field.  We  also  sent  a  squad 
with  a  somewhat  cleaner  but  not  over-white 
handkerchief  after  our  brave  representative, 
who  after  his  fktal  shot  had  limped  over  to  the 
Texan  with  1^  canteen,  and  was  wetting  the 
head  and  fkce  of  the  poor  fellow,  who  had 
fkinted.  The  rivals  were  carried  off,  each  by 
his  respective  party,  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
had  gol  within  the  lines,  matters  assumed  their 
usual  belligerent  quiet  But  this  duel  was  a 
favorite  topic  for  some  time,  and  the  Minnesota 
man  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  I  fear  the  poor 
Texan  was  carried  off.  Though  men  do  often 
recover  from  a  shot  through  the  lungs,  two 
severe  wounds  are  a  hard  thing  to  rally  from. 

There  was  a  more  ludicrous  incident  hap- 
pened a  week  or  two  later  on  the  picket  line, 
to  which  I  was  witness,  and  though  it  ter- 
minated in  a  slight  wound,  it  was  none  the  less 
enjoyable.  We  were  on  a  part  of  the  line 
where  the  men  were  better  sheltered  than  at 
the  plearing,  and  where  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  get  a  shot  But  one  day  an  Irishman  of 
ours,  discovering  a  rebel  who  was  incautiously 
exposing  his  person,  quietly  called  up  several 
of  his  comrades  hard  by  with  a  "Whist, 
then,  boys,  and  wait  till  ye  see  me  make  that 
ribil  Jump  I"  And  taking  aim  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  care,  he  fired,  and  then 
stood  staring  in  wonder  at  its  failing  to  take 
efiect  upon  the  unharmed  reb.    But  he  had 
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scarcely  recovered  from  his  surprise,  when 
another  shot  fell,  and  dropping  both  hands 
upon  that  portion  of  his  person  which  is 
of  most  use  in  a  sedentary  position,  '*  I'm 
hit!  Tm  hit  I"  cried  he.  "Och,  thin  I  Baint 
Payther  and  all  howly  angels  1  I'm  hit  I  Fm 
hit ! "  Some  rebel  had  been  watching  his 
maneuvers,  and  had  been  more  successful  in 
his  aim.  Whereat,  with  the  inimitable  fhnd 
of  humor  of  his  race,  one  of  the  lavited  spec- 
tators remarked :  "  Pat,  'twas  the  wrong  man 
joomped ! "  and  the  poor  fellow  got  little  com- 
miseration for  his  hurt 

We  used  to  suffer  greatly  for  want  of  water. 
It  was  not  apt  to  be  very  good  when  we  got 
it,  owing  to  the  number  who  crowded  the 
springs  and  the  animals  who  had  to  be 
watered ;  muddy,  stagnant,  and  ill-tasting  it 
usually  was,  and  precious  little  at  that. 
There  was  a  small  enough  supply  at  any  time 
to  drink,  and  little  or  none  could  bo  thrown 
away  in  washing.  I  did  not  get  a  first-rate 
wash  (an  all-over  wash,  that  is),  that  I  can 
remember,  during  the  month  of  June,  1863 ;  and 
that  we  all  sadly  stood  in  need  of  a  bath,  it  can 
well  be  imagined,  aAer  sleeping  upon  the  ground 
every  night,  and  sweltering  under  a  Virginia 
sun  all  day.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
men  used  to  employ  a  smooth  brick  as  a  sub< 
stitute  for  soap,  water,  and  towels.  They 
would  sti-ip,  and  in  perfect  good  faith  would 
rub  themselves  all  over  with  the  smooth  side ; 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  at  all  to  see  one 
lusty  fellow  bricking  down  the  back  of  a  com- 
rade, in  anticipation  of  the  favor  being  recipro- 
cated by-and-by.  The  eflfect  was  somewhat 
gritty ;  but  as  it  resulted,  especially  if  the  skin 
was  perspiring  freely,  in  rubbing  the  well- 
known  little  pellets  of  unnecessary  dirt  and 
skin  from  the  part  to  which  the  brick  was  ap- 
plied, it  became  a  common  belief  that  it  stood 
in  lieu  of  a  more  thorough  wash  ;  but  having 
never  put  the  brick-bath  into  operation  upon 
my  own  person,  I  can  not  certify  as  to  its  entire 
efficacy. 

But  had  there  been  oceans  of  water,  there 
was  precious  little  time  to  bathe.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  picket-fights,  at  each  of  which 
the  division  would  have  to  turn  out  under 
arms,  and  the  hard  work  on  intrenchments 
and  on  outpost  duty,  actually  kept  us  in  such 
a  constant  state  of  anxiety  lest  something  was 
then  and  there  about  to  "  turn  up,"  that  we  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  undress.  In  fact,  our 
orders  were,  **  to  be  ready  at  any  minute  of  the 
night  or  day,  to  meet  the  onemy."  And  the 
idea  of  "  meeting  the  enemy '^  en  duhaMe  was 


not  to  be  thought  of  Avery  dirty  k)t  we 
were,  and  I  fear  if  I  should  tell  the  whole 
truth,  I  should  at  once  be  put  aside  as  too 
shocking  for  ears  polite.* 

There  was  one  way  in  which  we  used  to  get 
a  pretty  thorough  soaking,  if  not  a  thorough 
cleansing,  and  that  was  by  the  thunder-showerB. 
The  safest  place  in  a  Virginia  thunder-storm 
we  soon  found  to  be  outside  of  our  ahelier- 
tents.  The  suddenness  with  which  these 
storms  would  come  up,  the  perfect  water- 
spouts which  would  descend  upon  us,  and  the 
fury  of  the  lightning  and  thunder  exceeded 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  At  first 
we  used  to  take  refuge  in  our  shelters  agauut 
the  drenching  storms;  but  we  soon  foond 
that  out  of  doors  with  an  India-nibber  blanket 
about  one's  shoulders,  it  was  easier  to  defy  the 
descending  torrents  than  inside  these  apologies 
for  tents,  where,  in  addition  to  having  an  equal 
amount  of  water  dripped  upon  you,  you  were 
obliged  to  sit  or  lie  in  several  inches  of  it  upon 
the  ground.  Nor  in  the  excessive  heat  was  a 
wetting  at  all  disagreeable ;  and  the  sun  was 
generally  enough  hotter  inmiediately  alter  the 
storm  to  steam  us  dry  at  very  short  notice. 

A  favorite  time  for  the  rebels  to  attack  oar 
pickets  used  to  be  immediately  after  one  of 
these  storms.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
our  arms  would  be  rendered  more  or  less  un- 
serviceable by  the  rain,  and  until  they  found 
out  by  divers  severe  drubbings  that  we  were 
shrewd  enough  **  to  keep  our  powder  dry,"  if 
not  our  persons,  the  invariable  salutation 
among  us  during  a  shower  was,  **  Kow  look  oat 
for  a  picket-fight  I" 

Such  was  June,  1863,  in  irovX  of  Richmond. 

4S» 


The  Kewabd  of  Labor. — If  I  want  to  be  a 
man  and  succeed  in  life — do  my  stroke  of  work 
in  this  working  world — there  can  be  no  shilly- 
shally about  beginning.  I  must  take  hold  of 
what  is  before  me,  no  matter  how  humble  and 
low  the  place,  rather  than  lose  time  and  pur- 
pose waiting  for  sometliing  better.  I. must  see 
that  no  infernal  idea  of  going  nicely  through 
the  motions  of  work  without  working  ever 
enter  my  heart  If  I  want  the  best  I  must 
give  the  best  The  Master  of  us  all,  who  said : 
"My  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  unto  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be,*^  never 
gave  any  man  a  dollar's  worth  of  pay  for 

*  K.B.  DcnH  read  thU  noU.  It  was,  1q  flKt,  cwrentlj 
reported  in  thoM  days  that  Qeoenl  Ketraey  bed  oAnd 
to  promote  anj  oflloer,  acm-oonmlwloned 
priTAte  in  hie  wlM>ie  diiieion  who  wee  not  1— j. 
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ninety  cents'  worth  of  work,  and  he  never  will 
while  the  world  stands.  So  says  one  who  has 
tried  him  in  many  ways  for  a  good  bargain ; 
seven  years  in  the  factory,  twenty-one  years  in 
the  forge,  and  now  eleven  more  in  the  most 
sacred  work  a  man  can  ever  do—the  oversight 
of  hnman  sonls. — Bobt.  CoUyer. 

<•» 


MOTHER. 


BY  "  GAZ." 


IKN'OW  of  no  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage at  the  mention  of  which  such  varied 
feelings  wDl  arise  as  the  sunple  word  **  mother." 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  generally  the 
first  word  we  are  taught  to  lisp  in  infancy,  and 
the  mention  of  it  will  bring  back  ih>m  the 
**  long  ago"  a  fece  that  once  was  all  the  world 
to  OS.  I  speak  in  general  terms  of  those  who 
have  known  a  mother's  love^  not  the  rapid  feel- 
ing which  in  these  degenerate  latter  days  too 
often  passes  current  fbr  genuine  affection  to  all 
save  those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

I  here  make  an  assertion,  and  hold  it  true  as 
a  creed  of  faith,  and  it  is  this:  Had  it  not  been 
for  th^  love  in  the  mother's  breast,  the  whole 
world  "?rould  have  become  a  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  God  would  have  smitten  mankind 
from  the  fiace  of  it  long  ago ;  therefore  the  ten- 
ure of  our  existence  is  held  by  the  love  our 
mothers  bore  us,  and  the  forbearing  love  of 
God,  who  is  love  itself;  and  yet  we,  poor,  vain, 
headstrong  creatures  that  we  are,  do  not  think 
of  this,  but  go  steadily  on  in  the  path  we  have 
chosen — ^too  frequently  an  evil  one — forgetting 
the  maternal  lessons  and  love  because  the 
world  requires  that  we  should  be  men,  and  not 
be  forever  in  "leading-strings."  And  here 
men  make  a  mistake,  for  nowhere,  save  in  the 
holy  book,  can  we  find  better  counsel  than 
drops  from  the  mother's  lips.  She,  if  she  be 
tme  (and  we  are  writing  of  such),  will  not  give 
advice  detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  her  ofiTspring ;  for  this  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  that  love  which  binds  the 
nniverse  into  a  grand  circling  unit  in  the  hand 
of  Him  who  loved  us  unto  death. 

A  mother's  love  is  patient,  unselfish,  and 
abiding.  She  sits  through  the  long,  lonely 
hours  of  the  night  watching  over  the  restless 
slumbers  of  her  sick  child,  or,  taking  it  in  her 
arms,  will  walk  the  fioor  for  hours  trying  to 
sooth  the  pain  the  child  can  not  explain.  She 
win  put  her  own  desires  by,  foregoing  that 
which  is  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  in  order  that 
her  children  may  have  their  will ;  and  however 
Hu*  we  may  wander  fi*om  the  path  of  right,  if 


we  but  heed  the  warning  of  that  voice  which 
is  never  altogether  dead  within  us,  we  will  find 
the  mother-love  upon  the  altar  of  constancy 
shining  out  through  the  darkness,  clear,  steady, 
and  abiding,  a  light  to  guide  our  wandering 
footsteps  home.  Oh,  men  and  women  of  the 
world  I  will  you  never  soften  your  pride-crusted 
hearts  and  obediently  follow  the  gentle  coun- 
sels of  your  angel  ? 

A  true  mother  will  never  utterly  forsake  her 
child.  It  may  be  a  daughter  has  gone  aside  into 
one  of  the  fatally  fascinating  byways  of  life,  or  a 
son  may  have  fallen  when  the  temptation  was 
strong— will  she  abandon  them  to  the  life  they 
have  choosen  ?  Ah,  no  I  for  down  into  the 
slums  of  vice  she  will  go  to  reclaim  the  one, 
and  follow  the  other  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  if  in  any  way  she  may  be  enabled  to 
win  them  back  to  the  path  of  right 

And  often,  alas  I  too  often,  this  affection  and 
solicitude  of  the  mother  is  lavished  upon  an 
unworthy  object  "  The  dog  knows  the  hand 
that  feeds  him  ^"  but  you,  oh,  man,  bom  in  the 
image  of  your  God,  how  often  do  you  forget 
the  breast  that  nourished  you,  and  steel  your 
heart  against  her  who  once  was  God,  heaven, 
earth,  everything  to  you?  And  he  who  thus 
forgets  his  mother,  abuses  or  neglects  her,  is 
not  man ;  he  is  lower  than  the  beast,  and  fiend 
is  written  upon  his  brow.  He  is  not  fit  for 
society,  nor  to  have  a  home  among  the  habita- 
tions of  men ;  he  is  better  out  of  the  world 
than  in  it  And  I  believe  that  for  all  unkind 
words  uttered  and  disrespect  shown  to  a  mo- 
ther, a  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  returned 
with  twofold  bitterness  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  does  it ;  for  God  is  Just,  and  the  spuming 
of  such  a  love  as  the  mother  lavishes  upon  a 
child  will  bring  its  punishment  Just  as  surely 
as  man  will  be  punished  for  rejecting  that  love 
which  God  feels  for  us  all,  and  through  which 
Christ  died  for  our  redemption. 

Mother  I  oh,  what  music  there  is  In  the 
word  I  What  fond  recollections,  what  sweet, 
sweet  memories  come  up  fh)m  the  days  that 
are  gone  1  what  calm  content  in  the  days  that 
are  present!  The  name  is  beautiful,  for  the 
sake  of  her  who  bears  it,  and  doubly  so  when 
she  lives  only  in  memory,  for  we  do  not  fhlly 
realize  what  she  was  to  us  until  after  she  has 
gone  out  over  the  river  to  "  the  land  of  the  leal." 
We  maybe  courting  the  world  and  seeking 
for  wealth,  but  we  know  that  we  have  lost 
that  for  which  we  can  find  no  substitute,  the 
world  can  give  no  equivalent ;  and  when  she 
lieth  sick  upon  that  bed  fh)m  which  she  will 
nevermore  arise  in  health,  we  do  not  entertain 
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thoughts  of  death.  We  are  too  hopeM  for 
that;  the  fever  will  break,  and  she  soon  be 
convalescent  But  when  we  find  that  we  have 
hoped  against  hope,  when  the  Shadow  stands 
in  the  house,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  angels 
and  hear  their  voices  as  they  gather  about  the 
bed,  then  the  heart  puts  on  the  sackcloth  and 
ashes  of  unavailing  sorrow,  and  life  for  a  time 
seems  blind  and  blank.  If  we  have  at  any 
time  been  unkind,  caused  her  pain  or  trouble, 
as  we  sit  here  looking  at  the  still,  cold  face,  it 
will  all  come  back  to  us,  bitterly,  bitterly ;  and 
when  the  last  rites  are  performed,  and  we  go 
back  to  the  house,  how  dark  and  cheerless  it 
seems!  We  know  it  is  home,  and  yet — w  it 
home  when  the  guardian  presence  is  gone 
from  under  the  roof?  Then,  if  we  be  true 
men  and  women,  reverence  is  strengthened 
within  us,  and  trifles  become  sacred  for  the 
sake  of  her  who  loved  them.  This  little  thing 
is  laid  by,  that  we  will  not  part  with;  another 
is  hid  in  our  private  desk,  and  all  because — 
well,  they  were  motfaer^s.  She  loved  them  in 
life,  and  we  love  them  now  that  she  is  gone. 
And  so  we  take  up  the  burden  of  life,  conscious 
that  we  shall  go  through  the  world  seeking  for 
something  forever  lost  and  never  found. 

And  in  all  this  there  is  much  food  for  reflec- 
tion.  If  men  would  only  think  of  what  they 
owe  their  mothers,  what  vast  obligations  they 
are  under  for  the  love  and  care  given  them  in 
infancy,  there  would  be  fewer  sad-faced,  care- 
worn women,  their  faces  telling  the  story  their 
lips  need  not  utter.  The  feeling  whidi  stirs 
the  hearts  of  the  lovers  is  pure  and  good,  as  is 
also  that  between  husband  and  wife ;  but  they 
are  mere  sentiment  beside  tlie  mother-love,  for 
that  is  7ioly.  And  this  grand,  patient,  endur- 
ing love  is  the  gift  of  Qod,  planted  in  the 
mother's  breast  as  one  of  the  means  of  winning 
us  into  the  fold  of  Christ  Let  us  take  heed, 
then,  how  we  abuse  it ;  for  if  we  scorn  it,  we 
scorn  a  gill  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  holy  and  He 
is  good,  He  will  surely  require  it  at  oar  hands. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Apter  the  present  issue,  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  distinct  Journals  which  for  the  past  nine 
months  have  appeared  under  the  double  title 
of  Phrenolooigal  Journal  aio)  Packard's 
Monthly  will  be  more  compactly  allied,  and 
will  present  to  the  public  a  more  symmetriGal 
and  homogeneous  phase.  The  difficulty  of 
mahitaining  the  positive  line  of  separaUon  has 
grown  with  each  succeeding  number,  and  for 
the  past  three  months  it  has  been  evident  that 


a  more  perfect  consolidation  would  better  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  subscribers  as  well  as  th9 
convenience  of  the  publisher.  The  former 
subscribers  to  Packard's  Monthly  have  now 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  Judge  of  the  com* 
bined  work,  and  will  need  no  urging  upon  oar 
part  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  oom- 
ing  year.  It  will  have  been  evident  to  all  thai 
the  combined  journal  is  in  the  direct  line  of 
improvement — that  its  publisher  is  wide  awake 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  that  the  edi- 
torial management  is  in  excellent  bandsL  The 
Phrenological  Journal — as  its  name  implies 
— is  a  class  publication.  In  its  special  field  it 
has  no  competitor,  and  probably  never  will 
have,  as  it  exactly  fills  the  niche.  The  intent 
of  the  publisher  in  combining  with  his  daas- 
journal  a  more  distinctly  literary  pnbiication, 
was  to  somewhat  enlarge  his  area  and  reach  * 
more  general  class  of  readers.  In  this  view, 
he  has  taken  pains  to  fill  his  pages  with  the 
freshest,  most  timely,  and  most  interesting  mat- 
ter on  subjects  of  general  interest ;  and  while 
he  has  not  lost  sight  of  his  specialty,  nor  failed 
to  meet  all  just  demands  in  this  direction,  he 
has  wisely  given  space  to  such  general  diacos- 
sion  of  interesting  social,  political,  and  Mteraiy 
topics  as  was  calculated  not  only  to  enlai^ge 
the  understanding  but  to  please  the  fimcy.  So 
that  the  magazine,  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  be, 
may  safely  be  set  down  as  a  fresh,  wide-awake, 
instructive  periodical,  wortliy  to  bear  the  hon- 
ors an4  reap  the  rewards  of  the  two  distinct 
enterprises  which  it  represents. 

The  natural  pang  which  the  former  oondno- 
tor  of  Packard's  Monthly  experienced  In 
surrendering  his  distinct  individuality  hat 
•become  fully  assuaged  as  the  work  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  many  expressions  of  sallsfao- 
tion  which  have  reached  him  from  his  old 
friends  and  subscribers  have  removed  any 
doubts  he  may  have  had  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  course.  He  has  only  to  say  that  for  the 
year  to  come  he  will  be  found  "at  the  old 
stand,"  ready  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  per- 
petuate the  good  feeling  thus  begun ;  and  that 
he  confidently  relies  on  the  continuance  of  the 
acquaintanceship  through  the  renewal  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Kew  Year,  which  Qod  grant 
niay  be  fhll  of  blessings  and  happiness  for  alL 

♦•» 

THOuaHT. —  Next  to  the  good  heart  and 
clear  consdence  is  the  clear  head.  Dull 
thinkers  are  always  led  by  sharp  ones.  The 
keen  intellect  cuts  Its  way  smoothly,  gimoe- 
ftilly,  rapidly ;  the  dull  one  wears  its  life  o«t 
against  the  simplest  problema. 
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[In  this  Department  will  be  noticed  such  matten  as  are  of  interest  to  correapondenlB  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Contributions  for ''  What  They  Say  '*  should  be  brief,  pointed,  and  creamy,  to  fiecnro  publication.] 


lux   ^0tr<spatt)^ent$. 


QuEtrnoKB  of  "  Genehal  Interest"  only 
uUl  be  answered  in  this  department.  We  have  no  space 
to  grrndfy  idle  curioeitv.  One  question  only  at  a  time^ 
and  that  eUariy  stated^  must  be  propounded,  \f  a  corre- 
spondent  shaU expect  us  to  givehUn  the  ben^t  qf  its  early 
conetderation.  Questions  qf  personal  interest  wiU  be 
ps'omptiy  answered  by  letter^  \f  a  stamp  be  inclosed  for 
the  return  postage. 

Struck    by    Lightntng. — Ottumwa, 

Iowa,  June  1,  1870.  Editor  A.  P.  Joubnai/— 
Sir:  I  desire  to  know  why  some  persons  are  more 
liable  to  be  shocked  by  lightning  than  others  ?  I 
presume  it  is  because  they  have  more  electricity. 

A  singular  case  occurred  here  last  Wednesday 
evening,  displaying  the  power  of  atmospheric 
elecl^city.  About  six  o^  clock  a  stroke  of  li^ht- 
nin^  shocked  a  lady  of  this  ^lace  so  completely 
that  she  lay  utterly  unconscious  till  after  mia- 
night.  When  consciousness  returned,  she  was 
speechless,  in  which  condition  she  remained  till 
one  o'clock  Saturday.  Her  tongue  was  swollen 
and  her  jaws  paralyzed.  She  did  not  eat  anything 
lor  two  days.  (Jne  of  her  boys  waa  slightly 
shocked  at  the  same  time.  Her  mother  is  subject 
to  it.    She  is  entirely  well  now,  I  believe. 

Ans.  Is  it  a  fact  that  one  person  is  more  liable 
than  another  to  attract  the  electric  fluid  ?  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  this  effect  ?  Was  it  not  simply  a 
coincidence  that  the  mother  of  this  lady  "was 
subject  to  it?"  We  leave  the  question  open  to 
scientists,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  other  evi- 
dence and  experiences.  In  California,  they  have 
no  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  they  have  earth- 
quakes instead.  Is  there  any  relationship  between 
the  one  and  the  other? 

Good   READrsro. — What   shall  I  do 

with  mv  daughter  about  reading  ?  She  is  fifteen 
years  old,  and  would  read  nearly  all  the  time  if  I 
would  permit  It  She  wlU  read  anything.  Novels 
or  stones  she  thinks  she  must  have — she  craves 
them.  If  I  put  her  at  work  and  do  not  watch 
her,  she  will  surely  have  some  book  or  paper  with 
her  and  read  all  she  can ;  she  will  hide  tnem  at  the 
bam,  and  up-stairs,  and  when  I  put  her  at  work 
at  some  place  where  she  has  them  hid,  I  can  surely 
know  what  she  is  doing.  She  will  read  old  papers 
and  things  over  and  over  which  she  has  read 
dozens  of  times,  and  she  will  send  for  every  paper 
she  can,  and  will  get  them  from  other  folks  to 
read.  And  yet  all  ner  reading  does  not  seem  to 
do  her  much  good ;  her  brouier  and  two  sisters 
are  not  so,  and  what  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  I  am 
trying  all  I  can  now  to  cure  her  from  it ;  I  burn 
the  papers,  or  put  them  where  I  think  she  will  not 

get  them.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  I  do  not  wish 
>  raise  a  mere  novel-reader.  She  is  an  obedient 
daughter  in  other  respects,  but  It  seems  she  can 
notnelp  this,  but  she  most  read  and  read. 


Ans.  Your  daughter  evidently  has  a  kind  of 
mania,  perhaps  inherited ;  induced  possibly  by 
•  habit— perhaps  a  combination  of  both.  We  have 
known  similar  Instances ;  indeed,  we  have  felt  the 
same  thing — on  irresistible  yearning  for  something 
to  read.  You  will  hardly  break  the  habit  or  sup- 
press the  desire  for  books  and  pax>er8.  The  point 
is  to  ffttide  that  tendency. 

If  solid  biographical  works,  the  histories  of  em- 
inent men  and  women  of  solid  attainments  and 
noble  aspirations  be  placed  in  her  hands,  instead 
of  the  trashy  love-stories  which  constitute  so  great 
a  measure  of  the  popular  reading  of  the  day, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  rising  generation,  they  would  touch 
probably  the  right  string.  If  she  will  read 
old  newspapers,  she  will  read  the  lives  of  states- 
men, philanthropists,  and  saints ;  and  such  a  one 
needs  reading  of  the  solid  kind,  without  the  froth 
and  trash  which  story-papers  bring.  A  new 
taste,  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  an  appetite  for 
better  things  will  thus  be  gradually  formed. 
Now  she  reads  simply  to  gratify  the  story-telling 
faculties  and  the  emotional  nature,  the  passions, 
the  sentiments.  Give  her  solid  reading,  and  it  will 
bring  her  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  into  use, 
while  the  passional  and  emotional  will  have  been 
measurably  modified. 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  literary  dyspepsia-— a 
tremendous  appetite  but  poor  digestion,  and  this 
is  a  case  in  point.  One  drinks  a  glass  of  whisky 
and  feels  cheered  and  stimulated ;  he  continues  to 
Indulge,  and  in  process  of  time  he  feels  compelled 
to  drink  constantly,  until  delirium  tremens  makes 
his  life  a  curse  to  himself  and  others. 

There  may  be  a  kind  of  literary  drunkenness,  a 
love  for  literary  stimulus,  emotional  intoxication, 
a  crazy  delight  In  mental  excitement  which  is  akin 
to  liquor-drinking  or  oplum-eatlng. 

If  wc  would  cure  a  drunkard,  we  must  put  him 
on  a  simple  diet ;  let  him  look  through  Iron  grat- 
ings, if  need  be  to  restrain  him  from  the  abuse 
of  his  appetite,  if  not  his  yearnings,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  this  solid  food  which  gives  real  nour- 
ishment takes  the  place  of  the  stimulants  to  which 
he  before  had  been  accustomed,  and  he  is  cured. 

Give  your  daughter  works  on  history,  discovery, 
biography,  religion,  and  science,  and  this  <jleliriwn 
tremens  for  stories,  and  froth,  and  fancy  will,  we 
trust,  subside.  — ^ 

What  evidence  have  we  that  the  por- 
tiait  of  Christ  advertised  is  correct  ? 
Ant.  There  are  more  than  thirty  different  so- 
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called  likenesses  of  Christ,  and  they  differ  materi- 
ally, thongh  there  may  be  said  to  be  some  resem- 
blance of  one  to  another.  Artists  of  different 
nations,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  etc.,  paint 
him  more  or  less  like  themselves.  The  Italian 
artist  puts  himself  into  his  picture ;  the  French- 
man gives  us,  for  the  Saviour,  a  Frenchman; 
while  the  Gci-man  makes  him  look  like  a  German. 
There  Is  no  probability  that  a  perfectly  correct 
or  authentic  likeness  of  Christ  will  ever  be  found. 

Phrenology   in   Sunday-Schools. — 

I  am  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Episco- 
pal Churcn.  Can  you  give  me  any  hints  that 
would  assist  me  in  promulgating  the  teachings  of 
Phrenology  among  my  pupils  ? 

Aru^  If  YOU  desire  to  make  the  arena  of  the 
Sunday-school  the  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
phrenological  science,  you  can  do  it  much  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  you  would  teach  other  sub- 
jects. Not  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  of  our  text-books,  but  you  might,  from 
time  to  time,  explain  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science.  In  the  exercise  of  your  vocation 
as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  yoti  could  scarcely 
avoid  making  use  of  your  phrenological  knowl- 
edge, any  more  than  yoa  could  were  you  a  teacher 
in  a  day-school. 

You  have  to  deal  with  mind— susceptible  mind 
— as  you  find  it  among  your  pupils;  therefore  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  man  is  necessary  to  ra- 
tional instruction.  As  by  means  of  your  famil- 
iarity with  Phrenology  you  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  your  pupils,  and  so  adapt 
your  instruction  to  their  several  comprehensions, 
so  you  will  be  enabled  to  reap  the  best  fruitage 
from  your  labors.  Many  inquiries  are  made  by 
children  which  can  not  be  correctly  explained 
only  on  phrenological  principles,  and  at  such 
times  you  will  find  you  are  apt  to  impress  their 
minds  with  some  of  the  facts  of  Phrenology. 

Children's  minds  are  singularly  and  beneficently 
constituted  to  receive  truth  as  it  exists,  without 
question,  and  the  truths  which  are  once  impressed 
-upon  them  are  rarely  lost  sight  of  in  future  years. 
IVe  think  that  if  you  were  to  feel  your  responsi- 
(bility  in  this  matter,  you  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  communicating  to  others  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  you  imow  to  be  so  beneficial  to  your- 
self.   

Shapes  op  Heads  and  Hats.  —  In 

this  age  of  fashion,  when  so  much  attention  is 
paid  to  head-dress  and  hats  by  the  women  uf  our 
country,  why  should  not  something  be  said  as  to 
what  style  or  shaped  hat  is  most  becoming  to 
men? 

There  are  so  many  dififerently  featured  men, 
—some  are  round  faced,  some  long,  some  square, 
some  with  retreating  foreheads  and  some  full, 
some  high  top-heads  and  some  low,  some  large 
back-hoids  and  some  Bma]l--and  we  know  that 
one  hat  is  not  becoming  to  all.  Believing  that 
you  are  able  to  make  some  s ood  suggestions,  I  pre- 
sent the  subject  to  your  attention,  thinking  it  will 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  year  valuabie 

JOUlUiAIi. 


Ann.  We  will  "put  on  our  thinking  cap,"  con- 
sult the  oracle,  and  see  what  we  shall  see.  But 
this  is  a  field  for  invention.  Why  not  ?  Instead 
of  following  Paris,  London,  or  limerick,  get  up 
something  new  and  originaL  Must  Americans 
forever  copy  foreigners  ?  In  the  country  we  have 
met  men  with  coon-skin,  cat-skin,  and  seal-skin 
caps.  Such  are  too  warm.  The  rule  of  health  is, 
keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm.  But  this 
is  often  reversed.  Who  will  give  us  a  design  for 
a  healthful,  comfortable,  and  sensible  hat  ? 

Shape  op  the  Nose. — Aft-er  a  person 

has  attained  bis  physical  maturity,  no  changes  can 
be  effcq^d  in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  except  artifi- 
cially, or  with  the  assistance  of  a  skillful  sui^eon. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  modification  of  the 
manifest  character  win  produce  an  altered  naeal 
contour.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  examples  to  sus- 
tain such  a  view.  

Lisping. — ^Please  inform  me  through 
the  PHRENOLOOICA.L  JouBNAL  What  Is  the  best 
method  of  preventing  or  curing  lisping,  aad 
securing  distinct  and  pure  articulation. 

Ans,  A  careful  examination  will  reveal  the  fact 
as  to  whether  there  be  any  defect  in  the  Toeal 
organs.  If  there  be  no  defect,  and  the  lisping 
be  only  a  habit,  then  the  habit  must  be  overcome 
by  resolution. 


Pbospects    OP  Fekale  Doctobs. — 

While  the  conservative  members  of  the  profession 
are  InsiBting  that  women  are  physically  and  men* 
tally  unfit  for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine, 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  or  acknowledged  as 
regular  pracUtioners,  the  incentives  and  facilitiea 
for  the  medical  education  of  females  are  increas- 
ing notably  in  all  directions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  A  wealthy  citUen  of  Boston  has  lately 
bequeathed  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for  females- 
medicine  being  first  named  in  the  list  of  branches 
to  be  taught  If  our  good  brothers  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  elsewhere,  members  of  the  Pennsylva* 
nia  State  Society,  and  of  the  National  Association, 
and  other  organized  bodies,  who  condemn  as  here* 
tics  all  doctors  in  petticoats  and  their  abettoiB,  do 
not  throw  ofiT  their  stiff  stocks  and  suffer  their 
heads  to  turn  on  the  axis,  they  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  crowded  out  of  the  profession  by  the  well- 
trained  graduates  of  crinoline,  who  are  mustering 
in  these  latter  days  like  the  soldiers  of  Germany. 
The  opponents  of  female  doctors  are  really  their 
best  friends.  They  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  woman,  or  they  would  not  attempt  to  thwart 
her  aspirings  by  proscription.  '*  When  she  win 
she  will,  you  may  depend  on't"— i^Ki/k  Mtdiod 
and  Sufffiodl  Juntmal^  of  San  Francisco. 

[Ladies,  do  you  hear  that?    Here  is  the  editor 
of  a  firstrclus  medical  Journal  of  the  orthodox 
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school  who  coimselB  ** progress'*  to  his  stiff- 
necked  brothers,  and  that  means  encouragement 
for  you.  Should  we  need  a  physician,  a  lady  shall 
be  sent  for.— Ed.  A.  P.  J.] 

About   the   European  War.  —  [A 

Prussian  correspondent  writes  us  his  views  on  the 
struggle  between  his  country  and  France,  and  as 
he  doubtless  represents  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  Prussia,  we  publish  him.] 

The  cause  of  the  present  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  is  it,  or  has  it  been,  a  quarrel  be- 
tween king  and  emperor?  or  is  it  the  deadly 
struggle  of  two  nations,  France  having  tried  to 
weaken  and  keep  down  Germany,  and  rule  su- 
preme in  Europe  ?  or  is  it  a  struggle  to  determine 
what  rank  they  will  occupy  in  the  future,  and 
what  will  be  their  respective  influence  among 
European  nations?  Opinions  will  be  divided 
about  the  cause  and  about  the  effect.  I  beliere 
that  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  desired  this 
war  for  years.  The  efforts  to  establish  a  stronger 
onion  of  oil  the  German  States,  growing  dally  in 
strength,  were  looked  at  by  Frsnce  as  an  insult 
and  a  danger.  Since  1866  France  felt  uneasy  about 
It,  fearing  German  unity  and  not  daring  to  begin 
war.  At  last,  having  perfected  her  armaments,  the 
French  Government  decided  to  declare  war. 

Only  ten  French  Congressmen  (if  I  may  so  call 
them)  protested,  in  the  memorable  session  of  July 
14th,  against  this  war,  and  only  for  reasons  of  op- 
portunity, like  M.  Thiers,  the  great  historian. 
The  latter  preached  always  that  the  greatness  and 
happiness  of  France  depended  on  the  weakness  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  principally  the  German 
States ;  and  that  France  must  always  try  to  keep 
them  divided,  and  therefore  weak. 

The  same  reason  induced  England  during  the 
great  American  war  to  support  the  Southern  States 
by  every  means,  though  hypocritically  professing 
neutrality.    It  is  the  old  Roman  principle — 
"Divide  et  Impera," 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia, 
France  has  had  to  record  only  disasters,  one  more 
horrible  than  the  other.  This,  together  with  the 
establishment  of  Republican  government  in 
France,  will  have  turned  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  public  to  the  weaker  side.  With  many 
regrets  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  Prussians  can 
not  end  this  war  before  we  have  taught  our  war- 
like Gallic  neighbors  that  If  they  have  not  been 
punished  as  they  deserved  for  killing  and  plunder- 
ing in  China  and  Mexico,  it  is  nevertheless  a  crime 
to  go  to  war  with  other  nations  only  because  the 
French  feel  themselves  the  stronger. 

Happily,  the  French  have  miscalculated  their 
strength,  though  they  attacked  us  so  cowardly; 
having  secretly  prepared  themselves  for  war,  they 
undervalued  their  foe,  illustrating  the  old  German 
proverb :  ^  Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy  he  makes 
blind.'* 

A  great  mistake  the  leading  French  Republicana 
liaye  made  if  they  supposed  to  get  much  easier 


conditions  of  peace  in  trying  to  lay  all  blame  for 
beginning  this  war  on  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon, 
now  prisoner  of  war.  Former  ages,  and  the  ag- 
gressive policy  of  France  in  those  times,  I  will  not 
mention;  but  we  Germans  can  not  forget  that 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  every  subsequent 
French  Government  has  threatened  to  take  from 
us  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  re- 
venge for  Waterloo.  Thus  we  can  not  believe 
that  this  war  is  the  fault  of  one  man  alone,  and  we 
believe,  much  less,  that  the  majority  of  French- 
men were  opposed  to  this  war  from  the  beginning. 

All  my  information  about  French  feeling,  when 
the  declaration  of  war  became  known,  agrees  in 
representing  how  popular  this  war  was  in  France, 
and  that  only  very  few  of  the  wealthier  classes 
were  opposed  to  it,  for  fear  of  the  losses  such  a 
terrible  conflict  would  entail  on  commercial  inter- 
ests. 

Prussia  has  been  forced  into  this  war,  in  which 
already  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  have  been 
slain,  and  many  a  home  filled  with  tears  and  sad- 
ness. France  has  caused  this,  and  whether  under 
despotic  or  under  republican  government  does  not 
change  the  sad  fact.  Our  Government  has  there- 
fore to  ask  guarantees  against  new  attaciu  from 
France;  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  trouble  of 
fighting  again  in  a  few  years. 

The  French  say  the  Republic  would  never  have 
made  war,  and  as  we  form  a  Republic  now,  you 
need  not  fear  that  a  new  war  shall  occur.  Suppose 
this  true,  though  the  French  Republic  of  1848  was 
as  warlike  as  any  other  French  Government,  who 
guarantees  the  French  Republic  ?  Has  not  France 
during  the  last  hundred  years  changed  the  form 
of  her  political  institutions  six  times  ? 

For  our  own  safety  against  new  attacks  from 
France,  we  must  fortify  our  frontier  by  extending 
it  to  the  mountain  range  of  the  Vosges.  Among 
our  military  men  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
mountains  arc  far  safer  frontiers  than  rivers,  and 
for  this  reason  we  shall  annex  the  Elcas ;  and  as 
the  people  speak  the  German  language,  and  are  of 
German  race,  they  belong  by  nature  much  more  to 
Germany  than  to  France. 

We  hope  and  wish  for  a  speedy  end  of  this 
bloody  struggle,  but  we  will  rather  march  every 
man  from  twenty  to  sixty  to  fight  against  France 
than  to  make  what  we  regard  as  a  bad  peace. 
Since  ages  we  have  borne  the  most  incredible  af- 
fronts, and  suffered  terribly  from  French  aggres- 
sion, and  we  are  now  determined  to  settle  our  ac- 
count once  for  aU.  itan  sobknihgeb. 

One  of  the  Results  of  the  War 

IK  EuROPB :  LoNDOH  Sb^diko  to  Kbw  York  roB 
Stxlbs.  Nbw  Yobk  to  bb  the  Future  Em- 
raiB  OF  FA8HiON.->Heretofore,  Paris  has  been  the 
acknowledged  center  of  fashion;  but  under  the 
present  state  of  affiiirs,  It  Is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  leaders  and  designers  of  styles  could  have 
time  to  think  of  such  frivolous  things  as  robes, 
maiUeavXf  or  ehapeata.    But  with  this  dearth  of 
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fashions  abroad,  it  will  not  nccessarilj  be  so  here. 
It  is  now  the  time  for  our  American  ladies  to  as- 
sert their  claim  to  supremacy  in  taste,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  New  World  as  the  center  from  which 
shall  be  dictated  the  fashions  for  the  whole  world. 

Tliis  may  at  first  appear  to  bo  assuming  more 
than  can  be  accomplished ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well 
known,  that  American  ladies  have  long  been  notice- 
able, botli  at  home  and  abroad,  for  marked  taste 
and  originality  in  their  attire,  and  it  only  needs  a 
little  exertion  on  their  part  for  them  to  achiere 
that  distinction  to  which  they  are  so  justly  enti- 
tled. In  fact,  American  styles  are  already  recog- 
nized abroad.  For  nearly  a  year  past  a  prominent 
London  fashion-periodical  has  been  using  the  nn- 
colored  plates  which  were  designed  for  and  used 
in  the  fashion  department  of  VemoreaCs  Monthly^ 
here  in  New  York,  and  these  having  met  with 
such  unqualified  approbation,  they  have  now  en- 
tered into  arrangements  to  publish  the  colored  steel 
plates  also,  which  appear  in  the  same  magazine. 

When  American  fashions  are  thus  cordially  re- 
ceived and  adopted  in  England,  which  has  hereto- 
fore relied  entirely  upon  Paris  for  Its  designs,  it  is 
high  time  that  our  American  ladies  should  realize 
the  influence  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting 
in  this  direction,  and  claim  for  themsclTca  the 
honor  which  is  so  rightly  their  due. 

Palmistry. — Is  there  anything  in  this  ? 

or  is  it  simply  a  phase  of  for  tune- telling  ?  We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  be 
long,  and  the  fingers  well  proportioned,  etc.,  not 
soft,  but  rather  hard,  it  denotes  the  person  to  bo 
ingenious,  changeable,  and  given  to  theft  and  vice. 

If  the  hands  be  hollow,  solid,  and  well  knit  in 
the  joints,  it  predicts  long  life,  but  if  over-thwarted, 
then  it  denotes  short  Ufe. 

Observe  the  finger  of  Mercury— that  is,  the  little 
finger ;  if  the  ena  of  it  exceeds  the  joint  of  the 
ring  finger,  such  a  man  will  rule  his  own  house, 
and  his  wife  will  be  pleasing  and  obedient  to  him; 
but  if  it  be  short  and  docs  not  reach  the  Joint,  he 
will  have  a  shrew,  and  she  will  be  boss.  [But  sup- 
pose the  wife  have  the  same  sign  or  sort  of  fingers  r] 

Broad  naiU  show  the  person  to  be  bashful,  fear- 
ful, but  of  a  firentle  nature.    [Flat  ?] 

Narrow  nans  denotes  the  person  to  bo  inclined 
to  mischief,  and  to  do  injury  to  his  neighl>or8. 
[Is  not  this  the  case  with  most  men  ?] 

Long  nails  show  a  person  to  be  good-natured ; 
but  distrustful,  and  loving  reconcuiation  rather 
than  difi'erences. 

Oblique  nails  signify  deceit  and  want  of  courage. 

Little  round  nails  denote  obstinacy,  anger,  and 
hatred.    [Yes,  very.] 

If  they  are  crooked  at  the  extremity,  they  show 
pride  and  fierceness. 

Round  nails  show  a  choleric  person,  yet  recon- 
ciled, honest V,  a  lover  of  secret  sciences. 

Fleshy  nails  denote  the  person  to  be  mild  in 
temper,  Idle,  and  lazy.  [Fleshy  nails!  who  ever 
heard  of  such  things  before  ?] 

Pale  and  black  nails  show  the  person  to  be  very 
deceitful  to  his  neighbor,  and  subject  to  numy  disr 
oases.  [Palo  nails  aenote  a  poor  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  black  nails,  an  untidy  person.] 

There  is  much  bosh  and  nonsense  in  these  spec- 
ulations. We  have  given  In  New  PHTSiOGKOirr, 
with  engraved  illustrations,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
palmistry,  having  any  foundation  in  science. 


ReLATIVB  PtTBlTY  OP  Water.  —  On 
this  point  H.  D.  ventures  certain  reficctions,  and 
among  them  he  says : 

All  water  does  not  contain  animalcnhe.  If  wc 
examine  water  taken  directly  from  a  spring,  wc  will 
find  none,  even  when  iddcd  by  a  good'microscope. 
Water  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  well  is  nsnuly 
free  from  them ;  but  if  taken  from  the  side,  more 
or  less  wiU  be  found.  The  water  used  in  our 
large  cities,  which  has  been  conveyed  from  a  dis- 
ioDcc  through  pipes,  contains 'both  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  which  is  readily  discovered  by  fil- 
tration. Did  the  people  of  Now  York  realize  the 
quantity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  matter 
in  their  Croton,  we  doubt  whether  they  would 
drink  it  so  freely. 


itttwc]Si  Batictis^. 
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Then  it  a  Und  qf  phytHoffnof^V  *»  Mtf  tititt  ffT  bookt 
no  let$  iAan  in  th$  facet  qfmen^  by  toMch  a  MUftd  oth 
ttrver  wiU  know  as  weU  tohat  to  teeptetftom  tht  one  at 
the  other.— BVTLsn. 

The  Modern  Thinker  :  An  Org^an  for 

the  most  Advanced  Speculations  in  Philosophy, 
Science,  Sociology,  and  Religion.  Octavo;  pa- 
per; pp.  24A.  Periodical  Pncc,  $1  50  per  num- 
ber.   N.  Y. :  D.  Goodman,  editor  and  publisher. 

Like  "Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,"  this  new 
publication  is  neither  black,  blue,  red,  nor  green. 
As  in  the  "free  and  easy  "  clubs,  where  each  sx>cakeT 
Is  expected  to  speak  without  restraint,  so  in  this 
magazine  each  writer  puts  himte^  into  his  arti- 
cles without  fear  of  criticism  or  regard  for  what 
others  may  say.  Each  writes  under  his  own  name. 
If  one  has  a  hobby,  he  may  ride  him  to — any  place 
he  likes.  If  he  have  "crotchets,"  or  strange 
views,  and  socialistic -or  religious  theories;  if  he 
be  saint  or  sinner.  Christian,  Jew,  or  Pagan,  the 
Modem  Thinker  proposes  to  trot  him  out  on  pa- 
rade, and  let  him  sink  or  swim  according  to  his  own 
powers  and  proclivities.  In  short,  this  publication 
is  a  challenge  to  the  world.    It  proposes  to  upset 

present  social  systems,  religions,  eovcmments,  etc 
and  to  substitute  therefor  Compters  positive  phi- 
losophy. It  is  ably  written,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  and  will  meet  the  views  of 
what  are  known  in  Europe  as  "Secularists,"  and 
as  Free  Thinkers  in  this  country. 

The  Christian  Quarterly.    No.  VllL, 

1870.  Editor,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hoore,  Pastor  of  Cen- 
tral Church  of  Christ;  Associate  Editors,  W.  K. 
Pendleton,  Isaac  Erret,  Robert  Graham,  Dr.  8. 
£.  Shepard,  Thomas  Monnell,  Alexander  Proc- 
tor. Octavo:  pp.  IIM).  Price,  fi  a  year.  Cin- 
cinnati :  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

A  first-class  religious  quarterly,  giving  elaborate 
essays  on  important  theological  questions,  con- 
ducted in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  weU  calculated  to 
win  approval  and  assent  even  from  those  of  dififer- 
ent  schools.  It  is  a  paragon  of  typographical  Ex- 
cellence. — - 

The  Art  Rbyikw.    An  Exponent  of 

Art  for  the  People.  Quaiteriy.  Quarto ;  pp.  12l 
Price,  $1  a  year.   Chicago :  £.  H.  Tnfton  &  Co. 

Very  good  as  far  aa  it  goes.  But  why  not  make 
it  monthly? 
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The    iBBECONaLABLE    Rbcobds;     or, 

Genefils  and  Geolojry.  By  William  Denton. 
12m o;  pp.  80.  Price,  cloth,  40  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.    Boston :  William  White  &  Co. 

Free  thinkers,  radicals,  n^tators,  secularists, 
and  Spiritualists — many  of  them  —  entertain  ex- 
treme views.  Instead  of  accepting  generally  re- 
ceived opinions,  they  delight  in  overthrowing 
them.  The  spirit  of  this  production  may  be  seen 
in  its  every  page  and  paragraph.  We  quote  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  its  style : 

"  Genesis  represents  man  as  having  been  made 
less  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  image  of 
God ;  science  teaches  that  man  has  been  here  for  a 
much  longer  time,*and  that  the  early  man  was  in 
the  image  of  the  brute,  and  has  grmon  into  his 
present  manly  appearance." 

These  discussions  may  do  good,  may  induce  sci- 
entific and  theological  students  to  search  out  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  nature^s  boolsa,  rocks,  trees,  ani- 
mals, and  in  man.  Mr.  Denton  has  not  exhausted 
the  subject  nor  settled  the  question. 

Presbyterian  Reunion:    A  Memorial 

Volume.  1837-1871.  Octavo;  pp.  568;  cloth. 
Price,  $8  50.  New  York:  D.  W.  C.  Lent  & 
Company. 

Here  is  an  item  of  history.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  on  steel  and  wood  of  thirty 
distinguished  men,  and  with  views  of  historical 
buildings.  Among  them  are  old  Princeton  Col- 
lege; a  Communion  Gathering  in  the  Olden 
Time ;  Auburn  Seminary ;  First  and  Third  Churches, 
Pittsburg ;  Church  of  the  Covenant,  New  York ; 
First  Church,  Phila. ;  Brick  Church,  New  York : 
portrait*  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Rev.  James  Richards,  D.D.,  John  M.  Krebs,  D.D., 
Thomas  Brainard,  D.D.,  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.D., 
Charies  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  G.  W.  Musgrave,  D.D., 
A.  G.  HaU,  D.D.,  L.  H.  Atwatcr,  D.D.,  Willis 
Lord,  D.D.,  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  William  Adams, 
D.D.,  J.  F.  St€ams,  D.D.,  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.D., 
8.  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  J.  B.  Shaw,  D.D.,  Robert 
Carter,  J.  C.  Grier,  W.  M.  Francis,  C.  D.  Drake, 
David  Elliott,  D.D.,  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  P.  H. 
Fowler,  D.D.,  Trumbull  Backus,  D.D.,  William 
Strong,  Daniel  Haines,  William  E.  Dodge,  J.  S. 
Farrand,  John  L.  Knight.  Such  an  array  of  D.D.'s 
is  seldom  met  with,  and  we  study  their  venerable 
heads  and  fine  faces  with  real  interest.  The  book 
is  a  credit  to  the  "  Woman's  Printing  Housb," 
and  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 

Light   at   Eventide.     A   Compilation 

of  Choice  Religious  HjTnns  and  Poems.  By  the 
Editor  of  "Chimes  for  Childhood,"  "Echoes 
from  Home,"  etc.  12mo ;  cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  beautiful  subject,  a  beautiftil  book,  and  as 

good  as  beautiful.    The  author  touches  the  popular 

heart  in  his  sacred  songs,  and  the  publishers  will 

have  the  thanks  of  thousands  who  will  enjoy  this 

"  Light  at  Eventide."  

Estelle  Russell.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Private  Life  of  Galileo."  Octavo;  pp. 
177;  paper.  Price,  75  cents.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

Pictures  of  English  life  and  character  in  No.  846 
of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels. 


Thb  Illustrated  Annual   op   Phbk- 

NOLOGY  AND  Pbtsiognomt  FOB  1871.    We  copy 
the  Introduction,  as  follows : 

This  is  the  seventh  year  and  volume  of  our  Il- 
lustrated Annual.  It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fact  Readers  now  look  for  it  as  for  the 
coming  of  an  expected  friend.  Many  dat«  the  begin- 
ning of  their  interest  in  the  study  of  human  char- 
acter from  the  reading  of  an  Annual.  Large  edi- 
tions are  called  for,  and  they  are  used  as  wedges 
with  which  to  open  the  minds  of  prejudiced  per- 
sons for  the  admission  of  light.  Many  will  read 
a  tract,  a  pamphlet,  or  an  Annual  like  this  on  a 
subject  new  to  them,  who  would  not  undertake  a 
larger  volume.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to 
elicit  attention  to  subjects  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  race  of  man. 

Regarding  Phrenology  and  its  collateral  subjects 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Physiognomy,  and  Psychol- 
ogy, &8  the  great  central  starting-point  In  the 
study  of  man,  from  which  radiate  all  human  inter- 
ests, material  and  spiritual.  Education,  Temper- 
ance, Our  Social  Relations,  Self-Govemment,  Sci- 
ence, Art,  Literature,  Mechanism,  Commerce — 
aye,  even  Religion — all^  we  think,  are  to  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  science  of  mind,  if  studied  so  as 
to  be  rightly  understood  and  rightly  applied . 

The  human  brain  may  be  likened,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  mariner^ s  compass.  Its  right  use 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  its  [functions.  Phre- 
nology is  the  needle  which  points  to  the  true  men- 
tal pole,  and  discovers  the  organization  and  adap- 
tation of  mind.  Here  are  the  faculties — God- 
given  faculties ! — whose  uw  each  'of  us  ought  to 
fully  understand.  There  are  the  propensities, 
with  all  their  desires,  impulses,  a^4  temptations, 
to  be  directed,  restrained,  and  regulated.  There 
are  the  uvtellectual  faculties,  to  be  educated 
and  trained  in  their  proper  manner — Causality  to 
reason.  Comparison  to  analyze.  Language  to  ex- 
press ideas,  with  Size,  Weight,  Form,  Calculation, 
and  Order,  to  do  their  necessary  work.  There, 
too,  are  the  moral  sentiments.  Conscientious- 
ness, Hope,  Faith,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration, 
to  be  awakened  and  developed.  In  short,  each 
organ  of  the  mind  is  to  be  called  out  and  put  to 
that  service  which  our  Maker  intended  it  to  per- 
form ;  and  also  the  fullest  growth  and  perfection 
of  each  bone  and  muscle  of  the  body  should  be 
sought,  so  that  body  and  brain  may  be  made  to 
work  together  to  the  best  advantage  for  one^s  own 
prosperity  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  for  the 
saving  of  the  soul,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Surely  these  objects  are  worthy  our  study  and 
our  effort.  If  we  would  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves—if we  would  aid  others  in  the  work  of  de- 
velopment and  improvement,  this  is  the  place  to 
begin.  If  we  would  know  what  we  can  do  best, 
and  make  life  a  success,  and  not  a  failure,  we  mu»t 
"know  ourselves."  This  modest  little  Annual 
simply  proposes  to  point  the  way  by  which  each 
of  us  may  grow  better,  more  healthful,  more  intel- 
ligent, more  useful,  more  kindly,  more  manly. 
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more    just,  more   devotional,  and  more  godly. 

Among  the  contents  are  these  subjects  : 

National  Types  of  Female  Beauty;  Woman  as 
an  Astronomer;  Phrenolo^ — its  History,  Princi- 
ples. Proofs,  and  Uses;  Dr.  Richard  Rothe,  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany;  Culture  of  the  Perceptlves; 
What  Can  I  Do  Best?  Personal  Beauty;  Peter 
Cooper;  West  Point — How  to  Enter  as  a  Student; 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt  Ritchie ;  How  to  Study  Men ; 
Count  Fred.  Ferdinand  Von  Beust;  The  Late 
Charles  Dicltens;  Don*t  Forget  the  Old  Folks; 
Sisterly  Duty  to  Brothers ;  Names  and  Definitions 
of  the  Phrenological  Organs;  Civil  Engineering 
1,800  Years  Ago ;  He  Could  be  Trusted ;  Phrenol- 
ogy— ^Is  it  a  Science?  Instruction  in  Practical 
Phrenology,  etc.  Only  25  cents.  Published  at 
this  office.  

Henry    Ward    Beecher's    Sermons. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  Sept.,  1868- 
March,  1870.  Three  Volumes.  Uniform  binding. 
In  a  box.  Octavo;  pp.  466,  438,  431.  Price, 
cloth,  $7  50;  half  morocco  or  half  calf,  $15. 
New  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

The  first  volume  contains  twenty-seyen  sermons, 
the  second  twenty-six,  and  the  third  twenty-six. 
The  first  also  contains  a  good  steel-plate  portrait 
of  Mr.  Beechcr;  the  second  has  a  frontispiece  rep- 
resentation of  the  interior  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  Each  sermon  is  accompanied  by  the 
Invocation,  and  the  prayers  before  and  after  the 
sermon.  Wo  know  no  person  who  addresses 
weekly  a  larger  congregation  than  Mr.  Beecher, 
and  those  who  have  heard  these  sermons  will  be 
quite  as  desirous  to  read  them  as  those  who  have 
never  seen  or  heard  their  author.  We  are  glad 
they  have  been  put  in  this  tangible  form  and 
made  accessible  to  the  world.  Those  who  read 
them  will  be  the  better  for  it.  For  a  club  of  six 
subscribers  tg  this  Joubnjll,  at  $3  each,  we  wiU 
present  a  set  of  these  handsome  volumes. 

Our  Seven  Churches  :  Eight  Lectures 

By  Thomas  K.  Beecher.  16mo.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 
cloth,  $1;  extra  cloth  gilt,  $1  25.  New  York: 
J.  Ford  &  Co. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  best  given  in  the  au- 
thor's preface.  He  says :  "  The  witness  which  I 
bear  to  the  excellence  of  churches  other  than  my 
own  has  a  value  in  the  fact,  that  while  they  are 
not  my  own  they  yet  compel  an  admiration  which 
I  am  able  but  in  part  to  express.  .  .  .  All  who 
profess  to  call  themselves  Christian  have  surely 
more  points  of  agreement  than  of  disagreement 
Every  church  that  has  maintained  a  separate  de- 
nominational existence,  by  the  mere  fact  of  living 
proves  that  there  is  something  in  her  that  main- 
tains her  life.  Every  church  can  teach  every  other 
church  something,  and  every  church  can  learn. 
There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  one  Spirit, 
— many  churches,  but  one  religion." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Beecher  shows  the  excellence, 
consecutively,  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyte- 
rian, Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Independent  (Baptist  and  Congregational),  and 
Liberal  Christians.  These  expositions  of  the  best 
features  of  the  seven  great  religious  denominations 
In  America  are  so  apt,  that  each  denomination  is  | 


using  the  separate  lecture  treating  of  Itself  as  a  de- 
nominational tract.  One  of'  them  has  been  drca- 
lated  to  the  extent  of  over  150,000;  another  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  German  for  circu- 
lation i|^  Europe.  The  combination  of  these  bril- 
liant lectures  in  one  volume,  together  with  two 
new  and  additional  ones  of  more  general  character 
on  "  Choosing  One's  Church  "  and  "  The  Church  of 
Christ,''  makes  a  book  that  wiU  be  widely  sought 
for  and  much  read.       

Springdale    Stories.       Six    volames. 

Uniform.  By  Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Samuels.  12mo; 
about  200  pages  each:  cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 
Illustrated.    Boston :  Leo  &.Shepard.. 

These  volumes  are  entitled  "Herbert,"  "Net- 
tic's  Trial,"  "Adele,"  "Eric,"  " Ennisfellcn,"  and 
"John  Stone's  Farm,"  and  arc  written  in  a  pleas- 
ing, attractive  style  for  children,  and  contain 
many  good  lessons,  besides  much  information  that 
would  be  well  for  men  and  women  to  know. 
Where  there  is  so  much  of  good  it  is  not  easy  to 
particularize.  They  have  illuminated  title-pages, 
besides  other  illustrations.  We  hope  the  good 
lessons  here  inculcated  will  be  remembered,  and 
result  in  benefit  to  all  who  read  them. 

The  Social  Stage;   Original  Dramas, 

Comedies,  Burlesques,  and  Entertainments  for 
Home  Recreation,  Schools,  and  Public  Exhibi- 
tion. By  George  M.  Baker,  author  of  "  Amateur 
Dramas/'  "The  Mimic  Stage,"  "An  Old  Man's 
Prayer,"  etc.  One  vol. ;  12mo;  pp.  '^;  doth. 
Price,  $1  50.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

What  of  the  theater?  Many  good  and  pious 
men  regard  it  as  the  sure  road  to  ruin ;  others, 
perhaps  equally  good  and  pious,  regard  it  as  a 
school,  a  place  of  instruction,  etc.  Most  men  who 
read  and  admire  Shakspearc  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  poets  and  dramatists,  patronize  the  stage. 
The  right  use — and  not  the  abuse — of  the  drama 
would  no  doubt  be  advisable;  but  how  can  the 
thing  be  done?  Its  evils  are  so  conspicuous  pita 
tendencies  are  to-day  so  inevitably  bad,  so  demor- 
alizing, that  good  society  must  reject  the  common 
playhouse.  The  book  before  us  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  contains  the  following  plays : 

The  Last  Loaf;  A  Grecian  Bend ;  Too  Late  for 
the  Train;  Snow-bound;  Bonbons;  Lightheart^s 
Pilgrimage ;  The  War  of  the  Roses ;  Thirty  Minutes 
for  Refreshments;  A  Little  More  Cider;  New 
Brooms  Sweep  Clean.    

As  Index  to  Harper's  New  Monthly 

Magazine,  Volumes  I.  to  XL. :  from  June,  1830, 
to  May,  1870.  Octavo;  pp.  438;  cloth.  Price, 
98.    Jfew  York:  Harper  «  Brothers. 

Here  are  "  the  contents  "  of  twenty  years  and  of 

forty  volumes  of  Harper" ^  Kew  ManiAly.    It  bears 

its  age  well.    Those  who  have  complete  sets  will 

want  this  handy  index.    Same  size,  and  bound 

uniform  with  the  magazine. 

The  Heir  Expectant.    By  the  Author 

of  "Raymond's  Heroine,"  "Kathleen,'*  etc. 
Octavo;  pp.  167;  paper.  Price,  SO  cents.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  No.  887  of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels. 
An  English  love  story. 
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S(?ridnkr's  Monthly  is  built  on  the 

foundation  of  Bovrt  at  Home  and  I\Unarn*t  Month- 
ly. The  first  number  makes  a  very  creditable  ap- 
pearance, but  the  magazine  will  evidently  improve 
with  age.  It  requires  skill  as  well  as  scholarship 
to  make  up  a  successful  journal.  But  the  publish- 
ers and  editors  have  money  enough  to  buy  and  pay 
for  the  best  61  everthing.  If  they  fail,  it  will  be 
more  their  fault  than  misfortune.  Progression,  not 
old-f  ogyism,  must  be  the  rule  nowadays.  Those 
who  would  influence  the  public  mind  must  them- 
selves be  tolerant.  We  shall  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  all  worthy  efforts  looking  to  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  the  race  of  man.  Poetiy  has  its 
place,  so  has  solid  prose.  Science  and  religion 
have  the  tiller  to-day.  

Thb  Christian  at  Work.    Monthly 

edition,  75  cents  a  year ;  weekly  edition,  $2  a  year. 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  l^ng,  Jr.,  editor,  H.  W.  Adams, 
publisher,  27  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  Among 
the  editorial  contributors  are  the  following:  Rev. 
W.  I.  Buddington,  D.D.,  Congregational;  Rev.  T. 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Reformed;  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Duryea,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.  Methodist ;  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  Baptist ;  Rev. 
W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  Episcopal ;  Rev.  A.  C. 
Wedekind,  D.D.,  Lutheran.  This  looks  like  Chris- 
tian fraternity  and  good  fellowship.  The  journal 
is  spirited,  the  very  opposite  of  the  dull,  prosy 
sheets  sent  out  under  less  zealous  and  enterprising 
men.  

The  Juno  Stories.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

"  Juno  on  a  Journey.'*  Volume  Third.  12mo ; 
pp.  iJOO;  and  '* Hubert,"  Volume  Fourth;  pp. 
SOd ;  cloth ;  illuminated  covers.  $1  26  per  vol- 
ume.   New  York:  D odd  <fc  Mead. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  a  most  happy  faculty  of  inter- 
esting and  instructing  children.  These  Juno  sto- 
ries have  had  a  run,  and  will  continue  to  be  popu- 
lar long  after  the  author  and  publishers  shall  have 
ceased  to  write  and  print  books. 

Physical    Degeneracy.      By  Nathan 

Allen,  M.D.  Reprinted  from  the  Joumcd  of 
J^hologvrxil  Medicine,  Octavo  pamphlet;  ti. 
pages.  Price,  25  cents.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  author  has  been  long  known  for  his  works 
on  Physical  Culture,  The  Population  Question, 
etc.  He  now  gives  his  views  on  the  causes  of  De- 
generacy, and  suggests  a  remedy.  Physicians, 
preachers,  editors,  teachers,  and  all  parents  should 
examine  these  subjects,  and  each  do  what  he  can 
to  save  and  improve  the  race. 

Which  is  the  HERor^E?     A  Novel. 

One  vol.;  octavo;  pp.  148;  pamphlet  Price, 
50  cents.    New  York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

No  848  of  Harper's  Select  Novels 

Prom  Shore  to  Shore.   Messrs.  E.  C. 

Allen  &  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  have  published  a 
very  pretty  engraving  with  this  title,  representing 
childhood,  youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age.  A 
beautiful  design,  well  executed. 


The  Faithless  Guardian  ;  or,  Out  of- 

the  Darknesa  into  the  Light.    A  Stoir  of  Strug 

Sles,  Trials,  Doubts,  and  Triumphs.  By  J.  Wfi" 
am  Van  Namee.  author  of  *^In  the  Cups,'' 
*'E8telle  Graham,^'  "Woman's  Love,"  "Guar- 
dian Angels,"  etc.  One  vol. ;  l^hno ;  pp.  246 ; 
cloth.    Price,  II  50.    WilUam  White  &  Co. 

This  n^y  be  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  sort  of  popular  Uterature.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  endless  supply  of  Spiritualistic 
novels,  which  will  have  a  "  run."  The  publishers 
are  men  of  means — ^money  and  brains — and  thoy 
understand  their  business.  They  edit,  print,  and 
publish  the  Banner  of  Lighiy  a  successful  news- 
paper— conducted  on  strictly  business  principles — 
with  large  circulation,  through  which  all  kindred 
subjects  are  announced.  "The  Faithless  Guar- 
dian "  is  well  written,  handsomely  published,  and 
lands  the  reader— where  nearly  aU  novels  do— in 
the  blissful  realm  of  domestic  felicity,  and,  in  this 
case,  surrounded  by  good  angels,  who  are  to  guard 
and  guide  always.    Do  you  believe  in  it  ? 

Modern  Women,  and  What    is    Said 

of  Them.     A  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  in 

The  Saturday  Review.     Second  Series.     12mo; 

pp.  404 ;  cloth.    Price,  $2.    New  York :  J.  S. 

Redfield. 

Fine,  scholarly  writers,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  simply  describe  different  classes  of  women 
in  English  society,  are  putting  their  subjects  in 
print.  Here  are  some  of  the  headings,  which  in- 
dicate the  character  of  this  work : 

The  Fashionable  Woman ;  Buttercups ;  Man  and 
his  Disenchanters ;  Beauty  and  Brains  ;  Nymphs ; 
Mesalliances ;  Old  Girls ;  Weak  Sisters ;  Feminine 
Amenities ;  Semi-Detached  Wives ;  Grim  Females ; 
Mature  Sirens ;  Widows ;  Dolls ;  Charming  Wo- 
men ;  Dove-Cotes ;  Apron-Strings ;  Fine  Feelings ; 
Bored  Husbands ;  Flirting;  Flattery;  Chaperons; 
Arguing  with  Women;  First  Love;  Women's 
Weapons ;  Sweet  Seventeen ;  the  Art  of  Coaxing ; 
Wasp- Waists;  the  Wild  Women;  Friendship 
Desoeuvrement ;  Shrews;  Governesses;  the  Ex- 
clusiveness  of  Women ;  the  Shrieking  Sisterhood ; 
Popular  Women;  Men's  Favorites;  the  Birch  in 
the  Boudoir;  Womanliness;  Pumpkins;  Falling 
in  Love ;  the  Social  Lady-Bird ;  the  London  Sea- 
son, etc. 

Topics  various  enough  to  interest  all  classes  of 
readers.    The  book  is  handsomely  printed. 

The   Pitcher   op    Cool   Water,  and 

Other  Stories.  By  T.  8.  Arthur,  author  of 
"Tom  Blinn's  Temperance  Society,"  "Ten 
Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,"  etc.  12mo ;  pp.  177: 
cloth.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society. 

Just  such  stories  as  are  calculated  to  attract,  in- 
terest, and  to  impress  children  and  youth  Ttealth^ 
fuUy.  "The  Child  in  the  Brown  Cottage," 
"What  Two  Little  Girls  Did  — Their  Reward," 
"Phoebe  Gray,"  "Birdie  in  the  Home  Nest," 
"Bennlc  Wilson's  Anti-Society,"  etc.,  will'all  be 
read  with  interest         

Thirteenth  Annital  Report  of  the 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  81st,  1869,  has  been  received 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Park,  Akdbbw  H. 
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Gbeen.  It  is  a  yery  interesting  document,  and 
contains  twenty-six  illustrations,  ten  of  which  are 
photographs  of  interesting  portions  of  the  great 
Park.  Two  maps  of  the  Park  are  also  included, 
one  showing  the  locations  of  all  the  drives,  rides, 
paths,  lakes,  tunnels,  transverse  roads,  gates,  etc. ; 
the  other  represents  Manhattan  Island  above  lo5th 
Street,  including  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duy- 
vU  Creek,  and  indicating  the  sites  of  aU  the  build- 
ings and  other  objects  of  note  witiiin  those  limits. 
The  Commissioners  continue  to  deserve— as  they 
will  continue  to  receive— the  warmest  thanks  of 
all  New  Yorkers  who  are  Justly  proud  of  their 
beautiful  Park.  

Silver  Wings.    A  New  Sunday-school 

Music  Boole  Small  quarto ;  pp.  128.  Price,  50 
cents.  Boston  and  N.  Y. :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
Its  appearance  is  timely,  for  since  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Bradbury  there  has  been  a  drouth 
of  really  good  and  appropriate  Sabbath-school 
books.  ^* Silver  Wings"  is  a  fit  comi^nlon  for 
his  '*  Golden  Chain."  We  cordially  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  every  friend  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Piano  and  Musical  Matter.     By  G. 

de  la  Motte.  One  vol. ;  quarto ;  pp.  122 ;  boards ; 
tinted  paper.     Price  |2  50.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

These  enterprising  Boston  publishers  have 
broken  out  in  a  new  field.  Oliver  Optic  and  his 
brood  of  juveniles  was  not  enough.  But  are  they 
not  now  treading  on  the  ground  of  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.  by  publishing  musical  books?  We  will 
suppose  that  a  mutual  understanding  exists  be- 
tween the  competitors.  This  work,  however,  will 
be  acceptable  to  aU  who  play  the  piano. 

Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Combining  a  com- 
plete System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with  cor- 

;  rect  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems,  and  the 
Analvsis  of  Processes.  By  John  H.  French, 
LL.D.  12mo:  pp.180;  board.  Price,  60  cents. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Here  are  *^ exercises"  to  puzzle  and  develop  the 

minds  of  littie  folks.    If  these  lessons  were  given 

out  in  the  way  of  evening  entertainments,  they 

would  prove  vastty  more  useful  to  children  than 

fairy  tales,  romances,  and  exciting  stories.    This 

mental  arithmetic  will  prove  a  source  of  profitable 

instruction  where  adopted. 

A   School   History   of   the    United 

States,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the 
year  187D.  By  David  R.  Scott  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Engravings.  12mo;  pp.  425;  cloth; 
with  leather  oack  and  marbled  edge.  Price, 
$1  50.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  capital  hand-book,  giving  an  epitome  of  our 
history  from  the  discovery  to  date.  Every  import- 
ant event  is  noted,  and  the  numerous  small  maps 
and  illustrative  engravings  bring  vividly  to  view 
many  4imes  and  events  which  "  tried  men^s  souls." 

Roy's  Search;   or,  Lost  in  the  Cars. 

Bt  Helen  C.  Pearson.  12mo;  cloth.  Price, 
$1 25.    New  York :  Nat  Temperance  Society. 

Tery  interesting;  well   calculated  to  instiiu^ 

and  leave  a  good  impression  on  the  mind. 


HoPEDALB    Tavern.     And    What    it 

Wrought  By  J.  William  Van  Namee.  12mo; 
pp.  a62;  cloth.  Price,  $L  New  York:  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society. 

A  tale  of  temptation  and  woe.  Oh,  the  weak- 
ness of  poor  human  nature,  that  can  not  say  No, 
when  silly  woman  puts  wine  to  its  lips !  Let  eve- 
ry child  read  "  Hopedale  Tavern,"  ai^d  be  resolved. 

Nast's  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871. 

Octavo;  pp.  72;  pamphlet  Price,  25  eeotk 
New  York :  McLoughlin  Bros. 

Our  American  Dor6,  Mr.  Thomas  Nast,  haa  made 

an  illustrated  almanac  which  takes  the  lead  of  any 

comic   effort  before  attempted  in  this  country. 

Those  addicted  to  fits  of  melancholy  should  invest 

twenty-flve  cents  in  this  laughter-provoking  afialr. 

Michael  Rudolph,   "The  Bravest  of 

the  Brave."  By  Miss  Eliza  Dnpuy,  author  of 
"Planter's  Daughter,"  "Was  He  Guilty?  or, 
The  Warning  Voice,"  etc.  One  vol ;  12mo ; 
pp.  481;  clothe  Price,  $1  75,  or  in  paper  fl  50. 
Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

Cheap  stories  for  the  million,  by  popular  an- 

thors,  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  teeming 

presses  of  these  publishers. 

Little    Folks    Astray.      By    Sophie 

May,  author  of  "  Littie  Prudy  Stories,"  "  Dot^ 
Dimple  Stories,"  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo;  pp. 
203 ;  cloth.    Price,  75  cents.    Leo  &  Shepard. 

All  about  children,  and  for  children.     Good 

counsels  are  given  in  such  familiar  manner  that 

all  can  underatand.       

Letters  Everywhere.     Stories  and 

Rhymes  for  Children.  Witli  Twenty-eight  Il- 
lustrations. By  Theophilo  Schuler.  One  vol. ; 
12mo;  pp.  228;  doth.  Price,  $125.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

Beautiful  type,  paper,  and  pictures.  Here  is  en- 
tertainment for  little  four,  six,  and  ten-year-old 
boys  and  girls.    Just  the  thing  for  a  present 

The    House    on    Wheels;    or,    The 

Stolen  Child.  By  Madame  De  Stolm.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Miss  E.  P.  Adams. 
With  Twenty  Illustrations  from  Designs  by 
Emile  BayarcL  One  voL ;  12mo ;  pp.  S04 ;  cloth. 
Price,  $1  25.    Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard. 

A  truly  French  story  boolc,  full  of  striking  pic- 
tures ;  printed  in  the  most  exquisite  style ;  worthy  a 
place  in  all  young  people's  libraiy— a  holiday  book. 

Nelly's  Dark  Days.    By  the  Auth<H- 

of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  etc.    One   voL; 
12mo;  pp.  144.    Price,  75  cents.    New  York: 
Dodd  &  Mead. 
This  pretty  little  book  for  children  contains : 

A  Street  Comer;  Locked  Out;  Morning  Fears: 
Only  a  Doll;  Violets;  the  Price  of  a  Dram  ;  Half 
Measures;  ASorrowftil  Fact;  Found  Drowned; 
Deeper  Still;  The  Only  Refuflre;  Faithfnl  to  a 
Promise;  Dead,  and  Alive  Again. 

Zell's  Encyclopedia  and  Universal 

Dictionary.  Nos.  41,  42,  and  48,  from  Monticule 
to  Ophiuroids,  have  been  published,  and  the  woilc 
is  pushing  on  rapidly  toward  completion.  It  ift 
sold  at  50  cents  a  number. 
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IBIlu      DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY.      1871. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

The  Paper  of  the  People. 

Now  ie  the  tiine  to  Sabscribe  for  the 

Gf^eat    Family    |»Iewspaper. 


The  New-Tork  Weekly  Tribune 

Contains  the  important  Editorials  pabllshed  in  the 
DAILY  TRIBUNE,  Literary  and  Scientific  InteUi- 
Etsnce ;  Heyiewa  of  New  BooIlb  ;  letters  from  onr 
Uorrcspondents :  latest  news  hj  Cable  fk-om  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  a  summary  of  all  important  in- 
intelligence;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  of 
Congress  and  State  Legislature ;  Foreipn  News  by 
Cable  and  Steamer :  fall  Repoits  of  the  Farmers' 
Clab  of  the  Amencan  Instltate;  Emit;  Stock. 
Financfailf  Cattle,  Dry  Qoods,  and  General  Market 
Reports. 

The  fall  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farm- 
ers* Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in 
eacb  number,  are  richly  worth  a  year's  subscription. 


H  oi'ticultural    Department. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  interest  in  prac- 
tical Horticulture,  and  to  give  informaUon  of  a 
Sractical  character  on  the  suoject,  we  have  engaged 
[r.  P.  T.  QuiiTN.  to  write  a  series  of  articles  onthe 
Management  of  Small  Farms,  Fruit  and  y^;etablo 
Culture,  and  and  how  to  make  Uiem  pay. 


▲s  a  IFamlly  NowspapeF 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  pre-eminent  In 
addition  to  the  space  devoted  to  Reviews,  Notices 
of  New  Books,  Poetry,  etc.,  we  intend  to  publish 
Short  Stories,  original  or  selected,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  concluded  in  a  single  issue,  or  at  most  in 
two  or  three. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  cheapest,  and  best  edited 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  country.  We  have  all 
the  advantages  around  us.  We  have  great  Daily 
and  Semi-Weekly  Editions.  All  the  elaborate  and 
intricate  machinery  of  our  establishment— perhaps 
the  most  complete  in  America— is  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
the  best  and  cheapest  newspaper  in  the  world. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  the  paper  of  the 
people.  Here  the  eager  student  may  learn  the  last 
lessons  of  science.  Here  the  scholar  mav  read  re- 
views of  the  best  books.  Here  may  be  found  cor- 
respondence from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  obser- 
vation of  sincere  and  gifted  men,  who  serve  THE 
TRIBUNE  in  almost  every  country. 

No  newspaper  so  large  and  complete  as  THE 
WEEKLY  Tribune  was  ever  before  offered  at 
so  low  a  price. 

Terms  of  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

To   Mail   Subscribers. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  6S  istuet  .  $2. 

Five  Copies, 

To  One  Address, 

All  at  one  Post-Offlce 

10  Copies  .   .  $1.50  each 
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e. 


90     ''  l.SSeach 

60     ''  1.00  each 

And  one  Extra  Copy  to  each 
Clab. 


To  lames  of  Bnbscribeis, 
all  at  One  Post  Office. 

10  Copies,  .  .  $1.60  each 
90  ''  .  .  1.86  each 
50     "        .    .     LlOeacb 

And  One  Extra  Copy  to  each 
Clab. 


Tiae  Hew- York  Semi-Weelkly  TriMme 

is  pnblished  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  and  being  printed  twice  a  week,  we,  of  course,  print  all 
that  appears  in  our  weeklv  edition,  including  everythmg  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  and  can  add 
much  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  for  which  there  is  not  sufflclcnt  room  in  THE  WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE.  THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  also  gives,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  tbbbe  or  fouk  of  the 


Best  and  Latest  Popalar  Novels, 

by  living  authors.  The  cost  of  these  alone,  if 
booght  m  book  form,  would  be  from  six  to  eight 
dollars.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much  current  intelli- 
gence and  permanent  literary  matter  be  had  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRI- 
BUNE. 


Terms  of  the  Semi- Weekly  Tribune, 

One  copy,  one  year— 104  numbers $4  00 

Two  copies 7  00 

Five  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy. .  8  00 

For  $80  ten  copies,  and  an  extra  copy  one  year. 

For  $100  we  w&l  send  thirty-four  copies  and  Tbk 
Dailt  Tbibuive,  one  year. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAILiT  TRIBUNIS 

is  published  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  $10  per  year ;  $5  for  six  months. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC.    Price  20  cents. 

TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  REPRINT.  1838  to 
1868.    2  vols.    Half  bound,  $10. 

BECJOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BU^Y  LIFE.  By 
Horace  OreeUy,  Various  styles  of  binding. 
Cloth,  $2.60.  Libiar/,  $3.00.  Half  Mo- 
rocco. $1.  Half  Calf  $5.  Morocco  Antique  $7 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  B/  Horace  Oreeley, 
$1.50. 

Terms  Cash  in  Advano&       Address, 


THE  TRIBUNE  OFFICE. 

EWBANK'S  HYDRAULICS  AND  MECHAV- 

ICS.  Sixteenth  Edition,  large  oct.  Cloth,  $5. 
PEARjCULTURE  FOB  PROFIT,  (^ainn.  $1. 
ELEMENTS  OF   AGRICULTURE.     Waring 

New  Edition.    Cloth,  $1 . 
DRAINING   FOR  HEALTH  AND  PROFIT. 

Waring.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
EARTH  CLOSETS  AND  EARTH   JrEWAGE. 

Waring.    60  cents. 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  Tork. 
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.  THE  OLDEST  and  BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

Claims  to  be  the  means  of  Communication  among  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  throngfaout  the  Worid. 
No  Church,  no  Country  is  unrepresented  by  its  correspondents. 

Its  complete  diuost  of  the  Relicrious  News  of  the  world,  and  its  defence  of  the  Cardinal  Principlea  of 
Protc^Umi  Christianity  and  Evan>;clical  Union,  make  It  the  most  valuable  paper  for  the  Chrittian  family. 

It  is  the  ncw!?pa]icr  above  all  others,  best  adapted  to  mset  the  wants  and  promote  the  interesta  of  the 
Church  and  Country.    Its  chief  characteristics  are— 

Comprehensivenessy— A  digest  of  all  the  news,  so  that  its  readers  are  well  posted  on  ercty  matter 
of  interest. 

I'urityt — Every  word,  even  its  advertisements,  can  be  road  by  the  whole  fiunily. 

Impartiality— Towards  all  parties,  whether  in  Church  or  State. 

Family.— Sometlilng  useful  and  entertaining  for  every  reader. 

Double  Form— So  arranged  that  any  person  may  enjoy  the  Religions  paper,  while  another  b  read- 
ing tl»c  secular. 

If  vou  value  the  pure  and  the  good,  eive  It  your  support.  You  need  it  for  yoonel^  your  FamilT,  yonr 
Neii^hbor,  and  your  Church.    Sample  Copies  are  sent  free  for  one  month. 

The  Price  of  Subscription  has  been  Reduced  to  $3.00  per  annum.  Agents  will  be  paid  a  Libera] 
Commisaion.    Send  for  sample  Copies. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.,  &  Co., 

3'y  I>arlc  RoTT,  IVott  IfcToi*!*. 


Tlie  Best  Faper, 
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Best  Indncemeiits ! 

This  Quarter's  13  Kmnben  SENT  FREE  to  all  snbfcrlblne,  befbre  December  10,  1870,  for  Dczt  year*! 

Fifly-Tvro  Numbers  of 


THE    QBEAT    NATIONAL   ILLITBTBATED 

RURAL,  LITERARY  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

FOR    BOTH    TOWN    AND    COUNTRY. 


The  Hi  ral,  now  in  its  iUt  year,  is  not  only  the  Larffest,  Bast,  and  Cheapest,  bet  by  fhr  tho  Lanrest 
CirculatiiiR-  Joumal  of  its  Class  in  the  Woild  i    National  in  Character,  Ably  Edited,  Svperblj  IltBi. 

traled  and  Primed,  it  is  tlio 

BEST    AMERICAIV    TV-JEEKLY! 

It  iH  tlie  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches  of  AoRicrLTrKB.  HoRTicn.TirBS,  Ac,  Am  a  Ldteranr 
and  Family  Paper  it  in  a  favorite  in  many  of  ite  boet  famillea  all  over  Iho  Union,  Canada,  Ac.  Indoed, 
MoouE's  KuKAL  hati  no  Hival  in  ifn  Sp/tere,  and  if  the  Larorest  Illustrated  Joumal  »m  the  OoBtinsot— 
I'ttch  number  contninine  Sixteen  Five-Column  Fares,  (double  (he  size  of  moat  papers  of  ttaciaaa  )    It  Is  At 

paper  for  the  East,  Wcbl.  North  and  South. 

TERMS,    INDUCEMENTS,  <0c. 

TERMS.— $3  a  Yonr  of  52  XnmbcrP,  and  onlv  $2  60  In  Clubs  of  Ton.  This  Quarterns  1>I  Kumhert  tent 
FREE  as  offorcd  above  Our  Club  Inducements  for  1h71  are  unprecedented,  Spociiiiena,  Premloa  lJ«ta,  Ac.« 
fccnt  free  to  all  formint:  cluba.-and  we  want  a  live  Club  Agent  in  every  Town.    Addresa 

D.  X>.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Bow,  Kew  Tork. 
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